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"  Grim  reader,  did  yon  ever  see  a  ghost?  "  [Bynm.] 
No  Y  Well  then,  perhaps  you  have  been  one  of  the 
expectant,  curious,  happy  beholders  at  a  circus, 
and  seen  the  clown  come  leaping  into  the  ring, 
with  as  much  of  an  exultant  bouid  as  his  spindle- 
shanks  could  achieYe — it  is  an  established  &ct  in 
natural  history  that  all  clowns  have  legs  on  the 
pipe-stem  principle— and  a  cracked,  merry  shout 
of  **  Here  we  are,  Mr.  Merry-man ! "  You  have  felt 
your  ribs  heave  at  the  sight  of  his  chalked  &oe, 
with  its  preposterous  red  month  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear ;  and  if  you  were  unsophisticated  and  inno- 
cent you  have  put  joyous  fiuth  in  the  comical  mer- 
riment that  seemed  to  be  welling  out  from  his  in- 
nermost heart,  and  running  over,  like  coffee  out 
of  a  cofiee-cup  when  the  blue-stocking  lady  of  the 
breakfast  table  lets  her  wits  go  wool-gathering  and 
forgets  to  turn  the  spigot  as  soon  aa  the  cup  is  full. 
If  you  had  been  able  to  see  into  the  reality  of  the 
poor  devil's  case,  if  the  eyes  of  your  q)irit  had  look- 
ed under  the  crust,  as  it  were,  of  the  pie,  you 
would  have  discovered,  perhaps,  that  the  chalk  on 
his  cheeks  was  put  there  as  much  to  hide  the  dead- 
ly whiteness  habitual  to  the  skin  as  for  the  purpose 
of  '"p^'ij  his  &ce  comic  and  clown-like,  and  that 
the  stereotyped  jokes  and  buffooneries  of  the  ring 
came  from  a  pair  of  lungs  half  eaten  away  by  con- 
sumption, or  at  best  were  the  echo  of  a  grave,  pinch- 
ing necessity,  not  of  a  heart  that  crowed  in  wild, 
half-witted  jocundity.  But  that  was  nothing  to 
you ;  you  paid  your  half  dollar  or  somebody  paid 
it  for  you — ^if  you  did  not  go  in  with  an  order — ^to 
be  made  happy  with  laughing  and  wonder  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  there  WM  mercy  in  your  igno- 
rance of  the  aching  bones,  or  it  might  be  the  bruised 
and  crushed  spirit,  of  the  capering,  shrill-voiced, 
horse-whip-enduring  handier  of  stale  gibes  and 
nightly  repeated  funniments.  Salvete  !  This  long 
story  of  the  circus-Wamba  has  been  told  you,  read- 
er«  as  a  short  way  of  letting  you  know  that  the 
Vol.  v.— No,  1. 


teller  thereof  comes  metaphorically  leaping  into 
your  presence,  with  just  such  an  exultant  bound — 
figuratively  as  we  may  say— a  bound  of  the  spirit 
and  soul — as  gladdened  your  heart  fifty  or  five  years 
ago,  when  you  were  young  and  simple  enough  to 
believe  that  what  seemed  to  be,  vtas,  and  to  chuckle 
with  sympathetic  delight  at  the  coming  drol- 
leries of  poor  white-fiice  and  wide-mouth — 
him  of  the  fool's  cap  and  striped  jacket  and  trow- 
sers. 

Reader,  does  your  experience  of  life  include  a 
long  and  severe  illness?  If  it  does  not,  skip  the 
next  page  or  so ;  what  is  printed  will  be  to  yon 
words  without  meaning.  But  you,  oh  brother  in 
sorrow  and  suffering,  who  have  made  that  dreary 
passage  of  forty  days  through  the  wildemess,  you 
can  understand  and  appreciate  the  gladness  of 
heart  with  which  the  invalid  takes  his  fitrewell  of 
doctor  and  doctor's  stuff,  bids  dieting  go  to  the 

d ogs,  resumes  his  wonted  employments  and  is 

authoriited  once  more  to  say,  "  very  well,  thank 
you,"  in  reply  to  the  query  which  custom  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  every  one  he  meets,  who  happens  to 
think  him  worth  the  trouble  of  speaking  to.  For  a 
whole  year  there  has  been  no  communing  between 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  and  their  servant  and 
friend  who  now  offers  them  the  '  compliments  of 
the  season.'  The  ministration  to  their  intellectual 
pleasure,  which  through  the  year  preceding  had 
been  to  him  so  truly  a  labor  of  love,  was  cut  short 
by  a  very  emphatic  reminder  that  the  human  ma- 
chine is  liable  to  the  danger  of  '  bursting  its  boiler/ 
as  well  as  a  locomotive ;  so  instead  of  reading 
manuscripts,  writing,  proof-correcting,  wrangling 
with  engravers,  and  doing  all  other  things  appurte- 
nant to  the  getting  out  of  each  number  in  good 
season,  he  was  put  to  the  study  of  very  impatient 
philosophy,  in  the  character  of  a  patient. 

Lying  in  bed  is  pleasant  enough,  especially  in 
cold  winter  mornings ;  but  too  much  of  a  good' 
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tiling  is  as  bad  as  too  little  or  none  at  all ;  and 
when  one  has  been  lying  in  bed  for  a  month.  It  is 
apt  to  prove  wearisome,  how  ever  BkilifiiUy  its 
monotony  may  be  varied  by  those  delicate,  soothing 
,  appliances,  which  make  such  a  pictoresqoe  show 
in  the  annals  of  medicine — blisters,  for  instance, 
and  cnppings.  A  toiban  is  graceful  enoagh  on 
the  head  of  a  whiskered  Tork,  bat  what  do  ysa 
think  of  wearing  a  big  bladder  full  of  pounded  ice, 
turban-wise  t  You  may  like  mustard  with  your 
beef-steak,  but  mustard-plasters  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet  are  a  great  deal  more  piquant  than  pleas- 
ing ;  not  to  diq)arage  them  ux\justly,  it  may  even 
be  said  that  after  a  time  they  become  positively 
disagreeable 

The  Argus  of  old  Greece — the  man  with  the 
hundred  eyes — is  said  to  have  never  known  what 
it  was  to  sleep  altogether ;  fifty  of  his  hundred 
wen  always  wide  open,  and  one  half  of  his  brain^ 
at  least,  was  always  on  the  alert  to  receive  the 
telegraphic  communications  they  despatched  to  it 
along  the  optic  wire — ^the  optic  nerve,  that  is.  Mr. 
Argus  was  a  gentleman  much  to  be  pitied. 
"  BlesBingB  on  the  man,"  said  the  pious  Governor 
of  Barataria, "  who  first  invented  sleep  ;  it  wraps 
one  all  up  like  a  cloak."  Now  sleep  is  a  thing 
that  may  be  dispensed  with  for  a  reasonable  space 
of  time — say  forty-eight  hours  or  so — ^when  one 
has  some  very  delectable  employment  to  engage 
his  attention  ;  making  love,  for  instance,  or  reck- 
oning up  a  round  list  of  profits  by  speculation  in 
rail-road  shares,  town  lots  or  multicaulis  trees; 
but  what  do  you  think  of  lying  awake,  night  after 
night,  and  day  after  day,  when  you  have  nothing 
else  under  the  sun  to  do  ?  When  the  doctor  sa3r8 
it  is  bad  to  read,  high  treason  to  talk,  and  some- 
thing only  a  little  short  of  murder  and  robbery 
even  to  think  ? 

•  But  via  this  doleful  catalogue  of  remembrances!  ^ 
The  dariL  year  of  lingering  convalescence  is  past, 
the  "  doud  that  shadowed  Borgia  "  has  rolled  away, 
and  the  sed  fluid  that  wanders  with  such  marvel- 
ous impetus  through  the  canals  and  aqueducts  of  the 
corporeal  system  has  got  over  its  ugly  habit  of 
rushing  up  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  soft,  white, 
cream-cuidy  substance  which  lies  so  snugly  imbed- 
ded within  the  walls  of  the  cranium,  and  there 
amuses  itself  by  keeping  up  such  a  world  of  think-* 
ing.  There  is  nothing  now  to  hinder  the  due  per- 
formance of  that  curious  operation,  in  a  moderate 
way,  and  the  results  are  to  be  henceforth  at  the  ser- 
vice of  those  who  are  courteous  enough  to  be  read- 
en  of  the  Columbian  Magazine,  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  that  pestilent  interlude, 
with  its  "properties,"  in  theatrical  phrase,  of  ice- 
bladdei8,mnstard-plaster8yopiatee,  cupping-glasses, 
blue  pills,  camomile -flowers,  gruel,  chicken-broth  . 
and  panada. 


Not  a  few  words  of  thanks  are  due  to  the  gentle- 
man who  has  so  ably  and  zealously  performed  both 
his  own  and  another's  share  of  the  editorial  duty, 
through  this  long  term  of  enforced  inaction  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  who  now  greets  the  twenty  odd 
thousand  very  obliging  readers.  His  modesty  has 
forbidden  him  to  make  knovm  the  foot  that  for  a 
year  past  he  has  been  really  and  exclusively  the 
working  editor ;  but  it  was  alwa]rs  a  consolation  to 
his  crippled  aaeociate  that  the  work  was  so  well 
done  as  to  leave  no  room  for  regret  that  it  was 
done  unassisted.  The  magazine,  under  his  skill- 
ful management,  has  gone  on  prospering  and  to 
prosper ;  the  best  evidence  in  the  world,  a  contin- 
ually augmenting  subscription  list,  has  been  given 
that  the  taste  of  the  reading  public  was  hit  between 
wind  and  water ;  and  now,  at  the  opening  of  its 
third  year,  the  Columbian  bids  fiirewell  to  doubt 
and  anxiety,  in  the  fixU  assurance  that  it  has  won 
for  itself  a  permanent  name  and  place  among  the 
successful  periodicals  of  the  country. 

Vogue  la  GaUre  !  speed  on  the  bark !  Though 
we  have  no  affection  for  diableritt  and  sympathize 
heartily  with  Dominie  Sampson  in  his  respectful 
abhorrence  of  warlocks  and  witches,  we  anticipate 
with  complacency  for  our  literary  craft  the  same 
destiny  that  appals  the  heart  of  the  superstitious 
mariner  when  he  reads  or  hears  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man— to  be  cruising  forever  under  a  press  of  sail,  un- 
shuttered by  the  worst  kind  of  storms,  snd  never 
putting  into  any  port,  either  to  refit  or  discharge  a 
cargo.  Like  Captain  Vanderdecken,  we  hope  to 
find  the  wind  &ir,  let  it  blow  from  what  point  of 
the  compass  it  may  ;  and  we  promise  faithfully  to 
comply  with  one  of  the  terms  imposed  on  him, 
in  his  measureless  wanderings — ^tkat  of  being  seen 
once  every  month  under  a  cloud  of  canvass. 

To  the  long  and  goodly  array  of  contributors, 
who  have  so  gloriously  dealt  by  the  magazine 
through  the  year  that  is  past,  dark  as  it  has  been 
to  the  standard-bearer  at  whose  call  they  first  gath- 
ered around  it,  his  thanks  are  not  here  spoken  only 
because  there  are  no  adequate  words  for  their  ex- 
pression. Enough  be  it  to  say  that  he  hqpes  still 
to  enjoy  their  company  through  many  a  coming 
year  of  pleasant  and  profiting  intercourse. 

And  now  to  the  courteous  reader  he  will  only 
add,  on  this  blessed  first  of  January  1846,  for  every 
one  may  the  new  year  indeed  be  happy  ;  bright  as 
sunny  fortunes,  proq;)erity,  gratified  wishes  and  a 
joyous  heart  can  make  it — a  year  of  health  to  the 
body  and  wise  enjoyment  to  the  soul. 

For  the  present,  forewell ;  and  of  your  love, 
we  pray  you  to  send  one  kindly  thought  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  magazine,clothed,  if  you  please, 
in  the  quaint  old  Norman  speed-word. 

Vogue  la  ^aleve.  J.  I. 
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A  ROMANCE  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  EMPEROR. 


BT  Kits.  CAKOLINI  H.  BUTLBS. 


"  Brholb,  on  yonder  banki  of  the  Ke,  how  Inxuriant  it  the  green  bamboo.    Thus  elegantly  adorned  with  Tirtue  is  tht 
rapnior  man !    Ai  w«  canre  and  smooth  the  irory,  so  does  he  model  his  eondact.**'APBoauMS  of  CoxFOdut. 


Tesse  words  of  ths  great  Confaciod  might  juBtly 
be  applied  to  Kang-hy,  the  second  Emperor  of 
China  under  the  present  Ta-tsing  dynasty,  &r  even 
"  thus  elegantly  adorned  with  virtue/'  was  that  wise 
and  noble  monarch !  On  the  page  of  Chinese  histo- 
ry there  shines  no  brighter  name.  Although  but  a 
child  when  by  the  death  of  his  &ther  Shun-che 
he  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  he  even  thus  early 
manifested  a  spirit  and  energy  far  beyond  his 
years.  Detecting  the  incompetency  of  the  acting 
regency,  he  threw  off  their  jurisdiction  and  took 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  hands.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  freedom  to  the  un- 
fortunate  Catholic  missionaries  whom  the  former 
emperor  had  ignominionsly  imprisoned.  Among 
them  wer^Veibiest  and  Schal,  the  former  of  whom 
he  ever  after  admitted  to  his  presence  on  terms  of 
close  friendship.  In  the  words  of  Gutzlaff,  "  The 
great  Emperor— and  in  this  respect  he  is  greater 
than  Peter  the  Great — condescended,  though  hea- 
verfa  son,  to  become  a  disciple  of  the  harhariana  !  " 
He  embraced  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge ;  he  was  at  once  the  warrior  and  the  states- 
man, the  philosopher  and  the  poet !  He  was  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  (so  sajm  the  chronicle,)  when 
&tigned  with  the  cares  of  royalty,  he  resolved  to 
visit  ineog.  a  remote  portion  of  the  empire,  attend- 
ed only  by  a  few  of  his  most  &ithfhi  mandarins, 
and  officers  of  his  court. 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  morning  in  November, 
which  month  ranks  as  the  most  delightful  in  the 
Chinese  calendar,  being  alike  exempt  from  ex- 
treme heat  and  from  the  dreaded  typhoons,  that  the 
royal  cortege  passed  through  the  gates  of  the  im- 
perial city,  and  as  if  vrithdrawing  from  these  stu- 
pendous walls  conferred  upon  him  the  privilege  to 
act  OB  a  man,  the  Emperor  now  discarding  all 
those  ceremonious  courtesies  which  in  China  more 
than  in  any  other  nation  royalty  demands,  seemed 
content  to  enjoy  the  present,  mirestrtdned  by  the 
formalities  of  rank.  Those  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  his  companions  were  nearly  of  his  own  age  and 
appeared  as  willing  to  abstain  from  the  surveil- 
lance whidi  custom  required  as  Kang-hy  was  him- 
self to  dispense  with  it,  and  thus  the  friends  jour- 
neyed pleasantly  along— their  destination  Zeho  in 
Manchoo  Tartary.  For  the  first  few  days  the  coun- 
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^  try  throu^  which  they  were  passing  was  beautifully 
diversified  with  hill,  dale,  woodland  and  cultivated 
fields,  here  and  there  intersected  by  the  silver  line 
of  a  canal,  or  more  agreeably  varied  with  lovely 
sheets  of  water,  some  natural  lakes,  others  formed 
by  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  this  singular  people. 
Nor  did  the  Emperor  travel  without  the  maans  as 
well  as  the  power  of  doing  good  to  his  suffering  sub- 
jects ;  and  many  a  poor  toil-worn  peasant  whose 
scanty  meal  of  rice  seemed  scarce  sufficient  to  quell 
the  pangs  of  present  hunger,  with  no  hoard  even  for 
the  morrow,  found  his  wants  suddenly  relieved 
through  the  bounty  of  the  unknown  traveler. 

But  as  the  limits  of  a  magazine  will  not  allow 
of  minute  details  respecting  the  royal  progress, 
ihuch  that  the  chronicle  has  set  down  as  "  intense- 
ly interesting  " — "  read  and  he  enlightened  /  **  it 
premises — ^must  be  omitted ;  and  I  therafore  pro- 
ceed to  that  fiital  morning  when  the  party  found 
themselves  upon  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river  which 
it  was  necessary  to  ford,  now  much  swollen  by  the 
recent  overflowing  of  the  great  Hwang-ho  or  Yel- 
low river.  The  Emperor  was  the  fixst  to  dash  into 
the  turbid  stream.  The  mandarins  although  they 
saw  the  danger  hesitated  not  to  follow  their  sqv- 
ereign  ;  but  alas,  they  were  but  as  loose  straws 
tossed  upon  the  angry  waters !  The  violence  of 
the  current  soon  swept  them  from  their  horses. 
In  vain  with  '  lusty  sinews '  the  unfortunate  men 
bufleted  the  death-dooming  waves.  Of  all  that  no- 
ble band,  whose  hearts  but  one  short  hour  before 
beat  high  with  hope  and  happiness,  the  Emperor 
alone  survived ;  and  he,  also  swept  from  his  horse, 
was  twice  buried  beneath  the  insatiate  waters  and 
then  cast  senseless  upon  the  shore. 

It  was  long  ere  Kang-hy  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness ;  when«  he  did  so,  his  first  thoughts,  as 
had  been  his  last  ere  he  resigned  himself  as  he 
supposed  to  death,  were  for  his  friends.  Happily 
igftorant  of  their  sad  fate,  he  encotiraged  the  hope 
that  tfaey  like  himself  had-^een  mercifully  pre- 
served. Excepting  where  the  river  rolled  its  tur- 
bulent discolored  waters,  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  range  of  lofty  hills,  dark, 
gloomy  and  densely  wooded  with  firs  and  the 
wide-spreading  mowang.  Notwithstanding  his 
exhaustion  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  sorvey  the 


spot  where  he  deemed  the  merc^  of  the  gods  had 
destined  him  to  be  thrown,  but  the  thicket  seemed 
impervious;  no  trace  of  path  or  outlet  of  any 
kind  could  be  discerned.  A  second  time  did  he 
pursue  the  search,  and  at  the  base  of  the  highest 
hill  at  length  discovered  a  spot  apparently  Bot 
quite  BO  thickly  wooded,  and  this  he  resolved  if 
possible  to  explore.  With  difficulty  forcing  a 
passage  through  the  tangled  undeibrush,  in  many 
places  so  dense  that  it  would  seem  ipipossible  for 
the  foot  of  man  or  beast  to  penetrate  its  intrica- 
cies, Kang-hy  pursued  his  toilsome  way  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Then  gradually  the  scene  began 
to  change.  Here  and  there  beautiful  flowering 
trees  shot  up  their  perfumed  branches.  The 
shrubbery,  no  longer  barred  his  tired  footsteps  but 
opened  into  cool  and  pleasant  glades,  and  many 
a  lovely  wild  flower  peeped  up  at  su&ring  royalty 
as  he  {d^dded  wearily  on. 

With  every  step  the  beauty  of  the  scene  was 
enhanced.  Beautiful  parasitic  plants,  leaping  from 
tree  to  tree,  formed  a  pleasing  and  graceful  shade 
above  him.  Hbre  stood  a  clump  of  bright-hued 
oleanders ;  there  the  fragrant  magnolia  and  more 
rare  mowtan  or  tree-peony,  while  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, through  the  verdant  foliage,  flashed  the  sil- 
ver ripples  of  a  small  Jiake.  Birds  of  exquisite  plu- 
mage flitted  before  him,  and  through  the  flowered 
colonnades  proudly  stalked  the  golden  pheasant 
and  the  gaudy  peacock.  No  wonder  the  Emperor 
looked  around  him  in  amazement ;  for  beautiful  as 
are  the  touches  of  nature's  hand,  art  had  also  evi- 
dently  here  contributed  her  more  studied  graces  to 
render  this  spot  so  charming.  An  amphitheatre  of 
high  hills,  crowned  to  their  very  summit  with  luxu- 
riant forest  trees,  encircled  this  bright  little  lake ; 
and^o  sound  feli  on  the  ear  save  the  melody  of  the 
birds  and  the  soft  break  of  the  water  over  the  gold- 
en sands. 

But  he  now  perceives  a  beautiful  pavilion,  re- 
posing like  some  fairy  palace  upon  the  placid  bo- 
som of  the  lake,  while  temptingly  moored  close  at 
his  feet  a  gay  little  pinnace  seems  ready  to  waft 
him  thither.  There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  illustrious  Kang-hy,  so  he  instantly  sprang 
in  and,  yielding  himself  to  the  gentle  influence  of 
the  scene,  shot  off  toward  the  pavilion,  gently 
guiding  the  little  bark  that  the  light  oar  scarcely 
disturbed  the  silvery  sur&ce.  He  soon  neared  the 
marble  stairs,  around  which  clustered  the  most 
lovely  aquatic  plants ;  among  them  the  sacred  lo- 
tus reared  its  magnificent  head.  He  listened  a* 
moment.  No  sound  dVturbcd  the  delicious  quiet, 
60  softly  stepping  from  the  boat  he  ventured  gently 
to  raise  tfatf  silken  drapery  suspended  over  the  en- 
trance. 

"  Queen  of  heaven !  Is  it  indeed  thee  I  behold ! 
What  other  can  be  half  so  lovely ! " 

But  it  was  no  goddess  at  all !  Only  a  fair  young 


girl,  very  beautiful  nevertheless,  reclining,  asUep* 
upon  cushions  of  rose-color,  richly  embroidered. 
It  would  appear  her  own  gentle  music  had  lulled 
her  to  repose,  for  her  slender  finge];ip  were  still  en- 
twined amid  t^e  strings  of  a  lute,  and  her  rosy  lips 
just  parted,  as  if  the  song  had  but  that  instant 
sweetly  died  away.  Who  can  bl^me  the  Emperor 
for  gradually  drawing  nearer  to  this  lovely  vision — 
as  he  almost  fears  it  will  prove — and  gazing  en- 
raptured upon  her  charms  1  (And,  to  be  sure,  such 
a  rhapsody  as  the  chronicle  here  pours  forth,  which 
I  have  no  room  to  transcribe,  was  never  read.)  As 
if  on  purpose  to  invite  his  skill  as  a  musician  and  a 
poet,  upon  a  small  table  rests  another  lute,  exqui- 
sitely carved  and  studded  with  jeweb.  The  al- 
ready epamored  Kang-hy  gently  raises  it — steps 
noiselessly  backward,  never  once  removing  his  eyes 
from  that  sweet  face.  Once  more  springing  into 
the  pinnace  he  pushed  off  a  little  distance  from 
the  pavilion,  and  then  sweeping  his  fingers  gently 
over  the  strings,  thus  sang : 

"  Why  do  thy  pearly  eyelids  longer  veil  thoM  BtMTy  eyei, 
u  does  a  mowy  cloud  o'er  heaven**  face  obeuie  the  itan  of 
night  1    Awake,  fair  maid!" 

**  Like  an  ivory  tablet  ii  thy  polished  brow,  en  ^ich  no 
stain  can  rest !  The  gods  have  there  proclaimed  thy  Tiitue 
and  thy  exceUenM !    Awake,  fair  maid !  **  « 

**  Thine  e3rehrows  re«einbl<)  the  yonng  crescent  moon,  and 
as  a  cluster  of  almond  blossoms  resting  upon  the  white  gem 
nnfractured,  thy  cheeks !    Awake,  fSur  maid !  " 

"  As  pearls  newly  strung  are  thy  teeth,  through  which  plays 
thy  gentle  breath,  fragrant  as  the  sweet  odor  of  the  Choolan  ;* 
and  thy  lips,  rose-buds  which  the  gods  might  pluck !  Awake, 
&ir  maid  I " 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  silken  curtains  of  the 
pavilion  was  slightly  agitated,  and  a  beautiful  flow- 
er, thrown  by  a  small  white  hand,  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  enraptured  emperor.  Pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
(even  as  *  barbarian '  lovers  are  pretty  apt  to  do,) 
he  placed  it  in  his  bosom  and  again  touched  the 
lute  to  a  more  tender  strain.  Bat  even  as  he  sang, 
the  maiden  came  forth,  closely  veiled,  and  spring- 
ing into  a  small  boat  which  had  lain  concealed 
amid  the  shadowing  leaves  of  the  lotus,  swiftly 
impelled  it  to  the  shore.  In  vain  the  royal  lover 
endeavored  to  overtake  her.  Like  a  bird  she  skim- 
med the  rippling  water  and  reached  the  bank. 
Clapping  her  little  hands,  four  men  upon  the  instant 
issued  from  the  thicket,  bearing  a  pnlanquin,  and 
ere  the  boat  of  ihe  eager  pursuer  touched  the  shore, 
all  had  vanished — but  how  or  where,  he  knew  not. 
Unfortunate  man !  Was  it  then  but  a  phantom  of 
his  imagination  7  Was  all  that  had  so  lately  passed 
but  one  of  those  beautiful  illusions  which  sometimes 
flit  around  the  couch  of  dreams  1  No,  it  cannot  be, 

*  A  eweet  shrub,  perfuming  the  air  for  miles  around,  the 
Uoasoms  of  which  are  sometimes  uied  for  scenting  tea. 


THE    LOVE    OF    KANG-HY. 


for  as  the  '  son  of  hea^n'  beats  bis  breast  in  de- 
spair, he  crushes  the  sweet  flower-— <oiken  of  reaUty. 
Madly  rushing  now  to  the  spot  where  Us  eye  had 
last  rested  npoa  the  form  of  the  fliaiden,  he  strives 
in  vain  to  discover  some  clue  by  which  he  can  trace 
her  mysterious  disappearance.  He  shouts  aloud, 
but  echo  alone  replies ;  and  finally  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  ground,  in  an  agony  of  disappoint- 
ment, Kang-hy,  that  wise  and  powerful  monarch, 
'lord  of  ten  thoosancf  years,'  beats  his  royal 
brows,  and,  in  short,  behaves  much  as  would  any 
despairing  lover  of  our  own  time  under  the  nme 
circumiltances.  At  length,  the  chronicle  says, 
overpowered  by  fatigue  and  excitement,  "  Imperial 
nu^ettif  alumbered,  and  as  he  elumbered,  lo,  a 
dream  !  " 

It  was,  that  he  was  borne  upon  the  wings  of 
some  beautiful  bird,  far  up,  up,  amid  the  hills,  and 
then  through  caves  where  ten  thousand  flashing 
tapers  poured  around  the  efiiilgence  of  the  sun  at 
noon-day.  Strains  of  softjnusic  filled  the  air,  and 
near  him  floated  a  lovely  spirit,  ever  bearing  the 
same  sweet  fiice  as  the  enchanting  nymph  of  the 
lake.  He  awoke  and  found  himself  lying  upon  a 
bed  of  leaves  within  a  dark  and  gloomy  cavern ; 
and  in  lieu  of  the  bright  goddess  of  his  dream,  he 
was  surrounded  by  men  of  fierce  and  savage  as- 
pect. 

"Wretch!"  cried  one,  brandishing  a  cimiter 
over  his  head,  "  whoever  thou  may'st  be  that  has 
dared  to  penetrate  within  the  sacred  bounds  of  our 
dominion,  by  the  ten  kings  of  darkness,  thy  head 
shall  answer  for  it  i " 

"  Ha  !  Caitiff! "  exclaimed  Kang-hy,  springing 
to  his  feet,  fiiry  flashing  torn  his  eyes,  "darest 
thovL  lift  thy  hand  against  thy  sovereign  t  Lay 
down  your  arms,  all  ye  base  robber  horde— fcr  know 
your  Emperor  Kang-hy  stands  before  yon !  TVem- 
bU  I    Bow  your  heads  !     Obey ! " 

But  this  announcement  was  received  with  a  loud 
shout  of  uproarious  laughter. 

"  Hi-yah,^  comrades ! "  cried  the  firat  speaker, 
in  a  jeering  tona.  "  Give  attention  to  the  '  lord 
of  ten  thousand  years ! '  Tremble  before  Kang-hy, 
the  <  celestial  monittch/  *son  of  heaven/  <bTx>- 
ther  to  the  moot^'  'earth's  glory!'  Who  will 
peribrm  the  ko-towi  before  our  imperial  visitor? 
Ha !  Not  one  I  Then  thus  do  /,  Ching-yah,  adore 
our  sovereign ! "  Saying  this,  he  raised  his  hand 
and  struck  the  Emperor  a  blow  upon  the  face. 

Unhappy  wretch !  It  was  his  last  moment ;  for 
at  the  instant,  the  enraged  Kaag-h](,  wresting  his 
cimiter  firom  his  grasp,  gave  one  fell  blow  and  the 
head  of  the  taunting  Ching-yah  loQed  upon  the 
ground. 

Surprise  and  horror  for  a  moment  paralyzed  tl^ 

*Aii  azclamation  of  Mtonisfament. 
tAn  act  of  hooMfe  reqoiied  bj  ths 


robber  band ;  then  with  a  furious  shout  they  rushed 
upon  their  captive. 

"Beware!"  suddenly  exclaimed  a  soft  voice, 
**  beware  what  you  do  without  the  orden  of  your 
chief.  Stand  back,  I  command  you ! "  and  as  the 
men  fell  back  in  sullen  obedience,  a  young  and 
gracefiil  female  glided  to  the  side  of  the  defenceless 
monarch.  "  Sheathe  your  cimiters  and  withdraw ! " 
she  continued ;  "  the  daughter  of  your  chief  com- 
mands.    I  alone  will  guard  the  captive." 

But  one,iimore  furious  than  the  others,  pointing 
to  the  dead  body  of  his  comrade,  would  have  rush- 
ed a  second  time  upon  the  Emperor. 

The  maiden  stamped  her  foot  in  anger. 

*<  Bind  the  rebel !  '  Obey  me,  and  cast  him  into 
the  dungeon  to  await  the  doom  of  disobedience ! 
Remove  the  body  of  this  vile  slave !  Well  did  he 
merit  his  fate !  Death  is  a  just  reward  for  tyranny 
and  iDSultf" 

The  robbers  immediately  withdrew,  bearing  with 
them  their  rash  comrade  and  the  body  of  Cbing- 
3rah.  Kang-hy  now  found  himself  alone  with  his 
feir  preserver,  whom  it  is  needless  to  say  he  had 
already  identified  with  the  maiden  of  the  pavilion. 
She  was  still  closely  veiled,  but  her  form  was  light 
and  graceful  as  the  bending  reed.  Appljring  a 
small  silver  call  to  her  lips,  several  attendants  im- 
mediately appeared,  whom  Ae  ordered  to  bring  re- 
freshments, and  in  a  few  moments  a  delicious  re- 
past of  fivits  and  cakes  was  placed  before  the  Em- 
peror. 

"Stronger,  enjoy  the  bounty  which  the  gods 
send  us ! "  she  said,  gracefully  motioning  him  to 
be  seated.  '*  Now  listen  to  me.  Something  as- 
sures me  that  thou  art  of  noble  birth ;  but  torn  this 
abode  thou  canst  not  make  thy  escape  unaided. 
Death  ia  decreed  to  every  stranger  who  enters 
within  these  dominions.  But  through  my  interees- 
sion  the  mighty  chieftain  Lew-yan  wilt  offer  thee 
thy  choice — to  die  or  join  the  band.  Accept  the 
latter,  betray  no  uneasiness,  and  in  a  week  thou 
flhalt  be  firee." 

"  Idol  of  my  heart ! "  answered  Kang-hy, "  thou 
divinest  well.  I  am  indeed  the  Emperor  of  China, 
but  thy  slave  !  Did  not  my  sufllering  subjects  de- 
mand my  paternal  care,  to  be  with  thee  would  I 
willingly  renounce  both  throne  and  kingdom !" 

In  a  few  words  he  then  related  the  events  to 
which  his  present  misfortunes  were  owing.  "  Now 
take  this  signet,  oh  generous  maid,"  he  continued. 
Jn  thy  noble  resolve  to  rescue  me  from  captivity 
it  will  be  thy  security  for  success.  Take  it^-but 
rather  let  me  die  than  that  thou,  goddess  of  my 
soul,  should  suffer  danger  or  fetigue  for  my 
sake ! " 

The  youthfiil  Teu-ta  doubted  not  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  Emperor  who  addressed 
her,  and  she  would  have  prostrated  herself  at  his 
feet  in  adoration  had  not  her  royal  lover  prevented. 
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At  that  instant  was  heard  the  shrill  hlast  of  a 
trumpet,  mingled  with  gongs  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

"Hark!  my  fiither  approaches!"  exclaimed 
Tea-ta, "  Remember.  Do  as  thy  humble  stave  has 
said,  and  may  the  God  of  safety  watch  over  Aee ! 
We  meet  no  more ! "  and  the  maiden  haatOy  with- 
drew. 

« We  mfiet  no  more'  Those  last  words  ren- 
dered the  emperor  almost  distracted.  '  We  meet 
no  more ! '  The  cave  grew  a  thousand  times 
more  gloomy.  '  We  meet  no  more,*  and  for  the 
first  time  the  nnhappy  monarch  of  China  felt  he 
was  a  captlTe  !  It  was  some  hours  ere  his  gloomy 
solitude  was  interrupted.  Then  the  chief  Lew- 
ynn,  of  tall  commanding  presence,  entered  th« 
caTem,  followed  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  who 
ranged  themselves  around  the  captive.  Kang-hy 
sprang  to  his  feet,  confronting  the  robber  chief 

**  Death  is  the  doom  of  all,"  cried  the  latter 
fixing  his  eye  sternly  upon  the  no  less  haughty 
Emperor, "  who  rashly  venture  within  the  limits 
of  Lew-yan.  But  I  am  told  that  thou  art  an  unfor- 
tunate traveler,  whom  &te,  not  thine  own  will,  has 
placed  in  my  power !  Moreover,  thou  hast  proved 
a  noble  spirit,  by  slaying  the  vile  wretch  who 
taunted  thee  with  thy  misfortunes — though  by 
the  head  of  Confiicius,*'  he  added  with  a  smile, 
glancing  at  the  soiled  and  torn  garments  of  Kang- 
hy,  '*  thou  lookest  not  much  like  an  Emperor,  as 
thou  hast  so  loudly  proclaimed  thyself  to  be !  The 
heart  of  a  brave  man  is  merciful,  and  Lew-yan 
offers  thee  thy  choice,  either  to  die  or  join  oar 
noble  band!" 

Remembering  the  caution  of  Teu-ta,  the  Ehnpe- 
peror  restrained  the  indignant  answer  already  on 
his  lips,  and  replied : 

"  Chieftain,  life  before  death  !  Administer  the 
oath.  I  hAd  myself  to  thy  fortunes ! " 

I  must  here  again  beg  the  reader's  indulgence 
for  passing  over  much  which  the  chronicle  appears 
to  think  of  great  interest  to  the  story.    It  may 
be  presumptuous  in  me  to  differ  firom  such  high 
authority,  but  as  the  fair  Teu-ta  does  not  appear 
again  upon  the  scene  for  the  matter  of  sixteen 
whole  pages,  I  thi|ik  the  reader  will  not  only  ex- 
cuse me,  but  also  be  of  my  way  of  thinking. 
These  pages  are  all  taken  up  with  relating  how 
Kang-hy  won  the  fiiendabip  of  the  chief  and  the 
good  will  of  his  eomradee,  not  only  by  his  cheerful 
and  hilarious  disposition,  but  by  relating  many 
wonderful  e^loits  of  valorous  chevisanoe  perform- 
ed by  the  '  ton  of  heaven,'  whom  he  professed  to 
have  looked  upon  face  to  face  !  and  that  although 
his  heart  was  fidl  of  love  and  languishment  for  the 
beautiful  msid  Teu-ta,  yet  owing  to  the  good  will 
of  the  gods,  he  managed  to  eat  generously  and 
sleep  profoundly ! 

I  will  therefore  take  up  the  narrative  just  one 


week  after  Kang-hy  had  tnroUed  himself  with  the 
bold  troop  of  the  brave  Lew-yan. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  night.  Fatigued  with 
a  day  of  toil  and  danger,  the  robber  band  stretched 
themselves  upon  the  floor  and  slept :  all  but  the 
illustrious  Kang-hy — ^he  alone  was  restless  and 
unhappy.  The  week  of  promised  deliverance  was 
now  at  an  end,  but  where  was  his  generous  pre- 
server !  Had  she  perished  in  attempting  his  free- 
dom? Should  they  indeed  '  meet  no  more  \  * 
Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  his  suffering  sub- 
jects and  to  the  civil  discords,  which  would  rack 
the  empire  at  his  supposed  death.  Escape  was 
not  vmposoible — he  must  be  fi-ee !  but  when  7  How  ? 
While  thus  in  gloomy  foreboding  the  tedious  min- 
utes wore  away,  a  voice,  soft  as  the  gentle  breath- 
ing of  an  infant,  whispered : — 

"  The  hour  has  come  !  Look  not  around  you, 
but  go  forth  silently  from  the  cave — be  wary  ! " 

Oh  bliss  unhoped  for !  It  is  the  voice  of  Teu-ta ! 
Down,  down  to  the  gods  of  darkness,  ye  black 
despairing  thoughts,  for  happiness  and  freedom 
are  at  hand!  And  springing  from  the  ground, 
Kang-hy  cautiously  passed  out  fix>m  that  soul-loth- 
ed  cavern. 

The  branches  of  the  trees  waved  gently  in  the 
light  bifeeze  as  he  stepped  his  foot  upon  the  dewy 
grass,  while  firom  her  throne,  high  in  the  deep  blue 
heavens,  smiled  the  lovely  queen  of  night,  with 
countless  myriads  of  bright  twinkling  stars,  as  if  to 
welcome  the  celestial  monarch  once  more  to  free- 
dom. 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  near  him,  and  Teu- 
ta  knelt  before  him : 

**  Pardon  my  boldness,  oh  mighty  Emperor,** 
she  sofUy  munnured,  "  I  have  a  boon  to  ask  of 
thee !  To  restore  to  a  groaning  nation  their  be- 
loved sovereign,  I  have  made  known  the  secret 
pass  which  for  ages  has  been  inviolate!  For 
thee  hate  I  heiraiifed  my  father  I  Oh  grant  my 
boon,  and  spare— oh  spare  the  chief  Lew-yan ! " 

"  Dearest  Teu-ta ! "  exclaimed  the  Emperor, 
raising  her  from  the  ground  and*  pressing  her  to 
his  heart,  "  fear  not.  By  the  shades  of  my  ances- 
tors I  swear,  not  a  hair  of  thy  father's  head  shall 
be  injured — nor  shall  hann  befell  his  brave  but 
reckless  companions.  I  too,  beautiful  maid — ^more 
radiant  in  thy  loveliness  than  yonder  glorious  orii 
— ^I  too  have  a  boon  to  ask — yes,  the  Emperor  can 
sue,  even  to  an  outlaw,  for  that  jewel  whose  pos- 
session can  alone  give  him  happiness !  ** 

Teu-ta  made  no  answer,  but  gently  removing  to 
a  little  distance  from  her  enraptured  lover,  gave  a 
low  whistle  s!hd  immediately  disappeared  within 
the  shadow  of  the  cavern. 

.And  behold  at  that  sound,  the  dense  thicket 
seems  teeming  with  life — the  bmnches  are  pushed 
aside,  and  forth  in  the  moonlight  steps  Akwea, 
the  fiivorite  general  of  the  E2mperor !    He  is  fol- 
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lowed  by  another,  and  another,  nntil  finally  more 
than  a  hundred  brave  officers  and  soldiers,  with 
drawn  cimiters  bright  flaahing  in  the  moonbeams, 
encircle  their  beloved  sovereign !  Although  Kang- 
hy,  (as  is  recorded)  deigned  graciously  to  smile 
upon  bis  deliverers,  this  was  no  time  for  parley. 
Quickly  marshaling  them  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  giving  strict  orders  that 
no  blood  should  be  shed,  he  made  a  signal,  when 
instantly  the  Imperial  battle  cry  rent  the  air ! 

Bewildered  with  astonishment,  the  beleagured 
bandits  attempted  to  rush  from  their  cavern. 
Their  chief  alone  preserved  his  calmness,  and  pla- 
cing himself  before  his  men  seemed  prepared  to 
battle  with  their  unexpected  foe. 

But  the  Emperor  advanced  alone. 

"  Chieftain ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  surrender  thee  at 
once !  On  every  side  my  brave  soldiers  are  press- 
ing upon  thee — thou  canst  not  escape !  Then  de- 
liver up  your  arms  submissively,  and  i,  the  Empe- 
ror Kang-hy,  heaven's  vicegerent,  promise  a  par- 
don to  thee  and  thy  men ! " 

For  a  moment  Iicw-yan  clinched  the  handle  of 
his  dagger  and  looked  threateningly  around  upon 


his  foes,  as  if  willing  to  test  his  power  even  against 
that  of  an  Emperor!  Then  better  thoughts  stir- 
red his  bosom,  and  drawing  the  weapon  from  its 
sheath  he  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  im- 
perial officers,  and  prostrating  himself  before 
Kang-hy,  knocked  his  head  reverently*  upon  the 
ground  in  token  of  submission.  His  example  was 
followed  by  his  men,  and  then  on  every  side  were 
heard  long  repeated  shouts  of  "long  live  the 
Emperor!" 

And  flow  the  chronicle  in  conclusiott  proceeds, 
in  the  most  glowing  language,  to  describe  the 
sumptuous  palanquin  in  which  the  fair  Teu-ta 
was  borne  from  her  mountain  home,  the  Emperor 
himself  riding  by  her  side  !  Then  follows  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  rejoicing  throughout  the  em- 
pire at  the  safe  return  of  their  beloved  monarch, 
which  was  succeeded  in  a  few  days  by  the  most 
magnificent  entertainments,  grand  display  of 
fbeworks  of  unparalelled  singularity  and  beau- 
ty, and  theatrical  representations  in  every 
street  of  the  imperial  city,  celebrating  the  hap- 
py nuptials  of  the  great  emperor  Kang-hy  with 
Teu-ta  the  daughter  of  the  chieflain  Lew-yan ! 
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Tov  ttn  me  Pm  a  tovw^- 

Fannj,  iweeC ! 
Yon  who  chiun  me,  itill  a  lover, 

At  your  ftet. 

Heftven  knows  I  wonld  forget  thee, 

If  I  coald ; 
JS-j<n  witeh  !-~yoa'd  only  let  me, 

Bnt  Tonr  image  daaoei  stiU, 

Befiire  mjr  free, 
And  I  wateh,  egainrt  mj  will, 

Its  wETy  graee. 

If  I  torn  to  ne  another, 
Tbenittriei, 

With  fU  little  hands,  to  eover 
Both  my  eyes. 


Then  how  can  I  foifBt  thee, 

Fanny,  layt 
When  yon  will  not  eren  let  me 

Look  away ! 

If  anothei't  voice  would  chide  my 

Dream  dirine, 
Low,  pleading,  tweet,  beside  me, 

FnHen  thine! 

Then  how,  suppose  I  wanted, 

Could  I  fly. 
With  my  heart  and  ear  enchanted, 

Byyomreighl 


Ah!  my  tool  would  break  the 

Even  hen^ 
If  yon  would  try  to  let 

Fanny,  dear. 
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"AeI  IB  that  yon T— 4iow do  yoa  leel  t— how's  the 
weather?" 

'( Ugh — ugh  f  a  damp  cold  daf  my  loTe— «gh !  ** 

"  A  what !  **  stopping  on  her  way  toward  him, 
with  ontstretched  arms,  and  a  look  of  sorrowful 
astonishment. 

"  WcU— whaf  B  the  matter  now  !  " 

-'Oh,  Gharies ! "  laying  her  little,  soft  plnrap  hand, 
upon  his  ann,  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  shaking  her 
loose  hair  and  prettily-tamed  head  at  him,  so  pite- 
OQsly— ^'  yoa  needn't  laagh^  you  brute  yoa ;  it  would 
have  brought  the  tears  into  yonr  eyes— Oil  Charles, 
what  did  you  promise  me  7  " 

"Promise  you!— When?— WTfcsrtfl" 

"  When  we  were  married,  Gharies." 
Upon  my  word,  Pve  forgotten — ^wfaat  was  it  7  *' 
OhCkarleM!**  and  her  large  dreaming  eyes  fill- 
ed with  teaia,  and  die  turned  away  finom  the  offer- 
ed kisi. 

"  What  was  it,  Jenny  T  " — ^kicking  off  bis  boots, 
and  fumbling  about  for  his  slippen,  and  talking  all 
the  time  as  fitft  as  he  could — f*  The  old  gallows ! — 
thafs  the  way  with  every  thing  now;  upside 
down,  or  wrong  end  first ;  never  get  a  pair  of  dip- 
pers, bat  they're  inside  out,  or  belong  to  somebody 
olsr  thrrr  now !  But  you  haven't  answered  me, 
|oye — ^what  was  it  I  promised  yoa  at  the  time  of 
our  marriage  t  Really  now — ^what  was  it  Jenny  T 
— to  Unet  honor  and  obey  ?  " 

This  was  too  much — ^'much  too  much'--«nd 
the  young  wi&  hid  her  fiice  in  her  perfumed  hand- 
kerdiief  and  wept  aloud. 

Whereupon  her  dutiful  and  loving  husband 
fetched  a  long  breath,  flung  off  his  coat,  slipped 
into  a  dressing  gown,  and  went  softly  up  to  her, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  sofa,  and  tried  to  pull  her 
into  his  lap. 

Bat  she  only  wept  the  louder — ^turning  away  her 
sweet  lips,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted;  and 
when  he  would  have  put  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
or  toyed  with  her  little  dainty  hand,  as  of  yore, 
instead  of  jumpfaig  np  with  a  cry  of  transport,  as 
in  duty  bound,  or  dropping  a  low  courtesy,  or 
whispering  thank  ye,  sir,  she  only  pouted,  and 
flung  away  from  him  and  went  and  buried  herself 
in  the  fiuthest  comer  of  the  ferthest  couch  in 
the  room — palling  a  shawl  over  her  face  and  draw- 
ing herself  up  and  taming  her  back  to  him,  as 
much  as  to  say— now  for  U ! — PUoee  ! 

Whereupon,  poor  Gharies,  who  had  been  rather 
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inclined  to  a  fit  of  the  sulks  himself,  when  he  first 
entered  the  room,  began  to  think  that — ferhapo^-^ 
and  here  one  little  foot,  after  straggling  through  the 
scanty  drapery  of  shawl  and  flounce,  began  swing- 
ing to  and  fit),  with  such  a  tantalizing  uncertainty 
of  purpoK,  that  the  poor  fellow  couldn't  sit  still — 
perkapo  something  might  have  happened ;  and 
having  been  solemnly  cautioned  over  and  over 
again,  by  nobody  knows  how  many  well-wishera 
of  the  femily,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mother-in-law, 
never  to  thwart  his  young  wife,  lest  he  might  have 
cause  to  be  sorry  for  it  the  longest  day  he  had  to 
live — ^no  matter  why — he  detemiined  to  gulp  down 
the  rising  bitterness  of  his  heart,  and  have  another 
pull  at  die  soothing  system.  But  no— the  more 
he  tried — ^the  more  she  wouldn't  be  comforted. 
The  dear  child  was  in  its  bridal  tantrums— -and 
lying  flat  on  her  fece,  with  her  head  buried  in  the 
pillows  of  a  low  deep  couch,  and  a  magnificent 
sh^wl  wrapped  round  her — and  growing  worse 
and  worse  every  moment. 

Well!  thought  her  husband— there  must  be 
something  to  pay ;  and  Td  give  a  trifle  to  know 
what.    **  Jenny ! — Jenny  dear ! " 

At  this  moment,  the  bell  rang,  and  before  Jen- 
ny could  right  herself,  or  get  up  a  decent  -excuse 
for  flushed  cheeks,  red  eyes,  and  a  rumpled  dress 
— ^the  door  opened  slowly,  and  in  walked  very 
slowly  no  less  a  personage  than  uncle  Joe— « 
bachelor  uncle,  stout  and  fi«e  spoken— stately  and 
testy — upon  whom  all  the  hopes  of  all  the  family 
were  fixed. 

*< Halloo! — hoity-toity — whafs  in  the  wind 
nowl "  sung  out  uncle  Joe,  as  he  saw  the  lady  of  the 
house  hurrying  off  at  one  door,  while  he  entered  at 
the  other.  **  Ain't  ye  ashamed  o^  yourselves ! — 
here  Gharies,  h0re! — ^you  great  lubber,  you! 
Haven't  ye  been  married  long  enough  to  behave 
like  a  man — ^hey  1 — ^tut,  tut — ^tut  Gome  here  Jen- 
ny !  What  are  you  afiraid  of  7  Oh — ^ho— I  see — 
crying  hey?  Well,  well  thafs  some  comfort. 
Had  enough  o'  billing  and  cooing— hey  1 " 

«  Take  a  chair  uncle." 

*<  *  Take  a  chair,  uncle ! '  too  be  sure  I  wiU.  Just 
thought  of  it — pretty  time  o*  day.  What  the 
plague  have  yoa  been  quarreling  about  t* 

**  Quarreling,  uncle  1 " 

<«  Quarreling  ! — ^yes, .  to  be  sure— quarreling ! 
pulling  hair.  Gan'tlsee?  Don't  I  know  7  Haven't 
you  been  married  well  on  to  a  twelve  month-i* 
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hey  1 "  setting  down  hu  huge  knotted  cane,  as  if  he 
meant  to  force  it  through  the  floor,  and  pulling  out 
t  large  gold  ennff-boz  from  his  broad-flapped 
waistcoat-pocket  and  scattering  the  rappee  right 
and  left  over  the  rich  carpet,  as  he  continued — 

Come,  come,  now — none  o'  that,  if  you  please. 
Here  you,  Jenny— stand  up  there,  and  take  your 
fingers  out  of  your  mouth — and  you,  you  great  boo- 
by ! — what  are  yon  grinning  at !  Look  me  in  the 
feoe  now,  both  of  you — ^what  in  the  plague  were 
you  quarreling  about  t" 

No  answer. 

Uncle  Joe  fetched  a  stamp  that  shook  the  whole 
house. 

"What!— ashamed  to  tell,  heyt  Pretty  fellow 
for  a  husband,  aint  you  1 " 

Here  Charles  looked  at  Jenny. 

"And  you,  you  jade—pretty  fellow  for  a  wife, 
ain't  your 

Here  Jenny  looked  at  Charles. 

"  That  such  children  should  dare  to  get  married ! 
Upon  my  life  I  wouldn't  trust  either  of  you  with 
ft  rag  baby." 

Here  both  looked  at  uncle  Joe— 4md  after  two ' 
or  three  wry  &ces,  alt  three  burst  out  a  laughing 
together. 

And  then  the  glorious  old  fellow,  who  waa  a 
bit  of  a  humorist  in  his  way,  and  very  fond  of 
mischief,  giving  Jenny  a  pinch,  and  Charles  ft 
wink,  which  brought  the  color  into  her  cheeks, 
and  made  him  look  like  a  simpleton,  flung  him- 
self back  into  an  old  frshioned  arm-chair  they 
had  just  been  patching  at  considerable  expense, 
out  of  the  small  saving  of  the  husband  as  a  writer 
in  some  office,  and  upsetting  a  fancy  table  with  a 
lamp  on  it  that  was  never  lighted,  and  a  quantity 
of  old  china  of  no  earthly  use,  fell  a  laughing  with 
all  his  might,  and  kept  on — and  on — as  if  he 
would  never  stop,  till  the  chair  creaked  and  trem-* 
bled  in  every  joint,  and  the  poor  wife  looked  at 
her  husband  in  dismay,  expecting  every  moment 
to  see  his  dear  old  good-for-nothing  uncle  Joe, 
pitching  head  foremost  among  the  glittering  frag- 
ments of  her  china,  or  sprawling  at  his  whole 
length  upon  the  floor. 

And  then  there  waa  a  lull — and  then  another 
boisterous  outbreak  ;  and  then  there  was  a  little 
playful  questioning,  and  then  it  turned  out  that 
the  marriage  promise  referred  to  by  the  wife,  was 
about  swearing;  and  that  when  the  husband  came 
into  the  room  and  she  asked  him  about  the  weath- 
er, and  he  answered,  a  little  pettishly  perhaps, 
that  it  was  a  damp  cold  day,  she  had  mistaken 
what  he  had  said  for  something  very  naughty — 
very  naughty  indeed :  and  when  she  reminded 
him  of  the  promise  made  to  her  literally  on  her 
marriage  day,  and  not  before,  in  the  season  of 
courtship — and  she  found  not  only  that  he  Mi 
forgotten  that  promise,  but  that  he  was  inclined 


to  jest  with  it,  and  turn  the  whole  off  with  a  laugh 
— ^no  wonder  she  had  a  swelling  of  the  heart,  and 
lost  her  patience  and  threw  herself  upon  her  face 
and  wrapped  herself  up  in  whatever  happened  to 
be  nearest— and  forgot  her  feet,  and  her  husband. 
This  affair  settled,  and  another  long  and  hearty 
laugh^-onother  yet,  and  yet  another  being  over — 
uncle  Joe  turned  suddenly  upon  his  nephew  and 
asked  him»  with  the  look  of  a  thoughtful  man  of 
business,  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  insure. 

The  nephew  seemed  puzzleU  for  a  moment — 
and  then  he  answered — ^no.  He  liked  the  plan — 
but  really — uncle  Joe  must  excuse  him. 

"  But  uncle  Joe  wont  excuse  you.  You  have  no 
right  to  rua  such  risks.  What  is  to  become  of 
your  iDt/s  and  dktZ Jre/i— if  you  should  have  any  ; 
and  happen  to  die  in  a  hurry,  as  young  men  al- 
ways do  1 " 

Hsiie  Jenny  canghther  husband's  hands  between 
her's,  and  sat  gazing  into  his  eyes,  with  a  look  of 
unutterable  tendeneas.  "  Don't  uncle,  don't !  I 
can't  bear  it ! "  she  whispered. 

"Hold  your  tongue  child — ^you're  a  goose.  You 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about.  I  want 
Charles  to  insure  his  life — ^if  s  all  the  property  he's 
got,  or  is  likely  to  have." 

"  Life-Property — I  don't  understand  you,  uncle 
Joe.-    ' 

"  I  dare  say  not.  Allow  me  to  make  myself 
clear.  People  insure  their  ships,  and  houses,  and 
profits— and  leave  what  ia  more  valuable  to  them- 
selves, to  their  femilies,  and  to  their  crediton,  un- 
insured— ^that  is  their  lives.  Life  is  not  only  pro- 
perty, but  always  the  best  property  a  man  haa— will 
not  a  man  give  all  tliat  he  has  for  his  life." 

"  Yes,  uncle — but  to  assure  one's  life  seems  to  me 
to  be  wicked,  uncle  Joe,  our  life  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  Maker — and  it  is  for  him  to  aasore  it" 

"  Nonsense,  are  not  our  ships  and  houses  in  the 
hands  of  our  Maker?  our  crops?  our  health? 
our  happineas  ?  why  not  leave  him  to  take  the 
whole  ears  of  these  off  our  hands  ?  why  sow  ?  why 
reap  ?  why  take  medicine  ?  why  provide  for  the 
morrow  ?    why  for  our  femilies  ? " 

"  I  see,  uncle — ^you  do  not  mean  to  prevent  deaths 
by  insuring  against  death." 

"  Certainly  hot,  when  we  insure  a  ship,  we  don't 
say  that  she  cannot  go  to  the  bottom — ^we  only 
say,  that  if  she  does,  we'll  pay  for  her,  and  the 
owner  shall  not  go  to  the  bottom  with  her,  a  ruin- 
ed and  discouraged  man.  So  with  fire,  we  don't 
say,  that  if  you  insure,  houses  wont  bum — but 
simply,  that  if  they  do  bum  we  will  pay  for  them, 
and  save  the  owners  firom  ruin.  So— by  insurr 
ing  life,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  men  shall 
not  die — but  only  that  when  they  die,  their  fiuni- 
lies  shall  not  die  with  them — be  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven— or  starve  and  rot  in  cellars 
and  work-houses ;  that  accomplished  women  shall 
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not  be  turned  adrift  upon  the  worid  ;  or  helpl 
children  be  smitten  at  once  with  bereavement  and 
poverty." 

"  Ves  uncle  Joe — ^but" 

"  Bat  what,  sir ! " 

« I  haven't  had  time  to  think  of  it." 
"  A  fiddlestick's  end — ^yes,  you  have — ^how  much 
time  do  you  want?  Thinking  ia  of  no  use,  I  tell 
you,  unless  yon  have  somebody  at  jour  elbow  to 
answer  your  questions.  You  cannot  even  hope  to 
understand  the  whole  system,  as  I  do,  unless  you 
give  a  month  at  least  to  the  subject.  Of  course, 
therefore,  if  you  were  to  put  it  off  for  a  twelve- 
month, you  would  be  just  where  you  are  now. 
No,  no,  Charles— decide  as  you  may,  and  token 
you  may,  still  you  must  depend  upon  somebody 
you  have  confidence  in — just  as  w«  do  upon  a  doc- 
tor. You  take  his  drugs,  every  day,  without  un- 
derstanding why  or  wherefore.  Now — ^in  one 
word — I  tell  you  to  insure.  I  say  it  is  your 
duty." 

But  how  am  I  to  pay  the  premium  ?  ** 
Fudge.  You  are  young  and  in  good  health ! 
Let  me  see — twenty-five  last  October.  I'or  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  you  can  be  certain  of  leav- 
ing behind  you,  to  your  wife  and  children,  Charles — 
think  of  that,  my  boy — to  your  wife  and  children — 
five  thotuand  dollars,  cash,  die  when  you  will — 
to-morrow  if  you  like :  and  the  longer  you  live, 
the  larger  the  sum  will  be,  unless  you  withdraw 
the  profits ;  so  that  if  you  live  to  the  average 
length  of  life  at  your  age,  and  allow  these  profits 
to  accumulate,  you  will  leave  not  five  thousand,  but 
fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  dollars  to  your  fiunily." 

"  Bravo  !-^ut  how  am  I  to  pay  the  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year?" 

**  Nothing  easier.  Pay  one  quarter  cash,  and  the 
other  three  quarters  at  the  end  of  the  year — giving 
a  good  note  on  interest." 

"  But  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  pay  the  note  at 
the  end  of  the  year." 

"  Then  pay  what  you  can — tlie  interest  if  nothing 
more,  and  renew  for  the  balance." 

"And  if  I  die — what  becomes  of  the  note  1  ** 

"  Itis  deducted  from  the  sum  total  due  you  on  the 
books — ^made  up  of  premiums,  earnings  and  profits 
divided  yearly,  and  averaging  about  ten  per  cent  a 
year." 

"And  if  I  pay  up  every  year?  " 

'*  Then  you  receive  certificates  of  stock,  bearing 
six  per  cent  interest ;  upon  which  certificates  the 
company  are  bound  to  loan  yon  66  2-3  per  cent,  in 
cash,  whtnever  you  need  it,  whether  to  pay  your 
premiums,  if  a  change  of  circumstances  should  oc- 
cur, to  educate  your  children,  to  provide  for  your 
fiimily,  or  for  yourself." 

« 111  do  it,  uncle!" 

"  Don't,  Charles,  don't ! "  whispered  hia  young 
wUa. 
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And  why  not,  pray  ?  If  Charles  will  take  my 
advice,  he  would  never  consult  yon — ^what  do  wo- 
men know  about  such  things? " 

"  Much,  dear  uncle — much  more  than  you,  o^ 
bachelors,  ever  give  them  credit  for." 

"Hold  your  tongue  Jeimy.  Do  as  I  bid  yon. 
You  must  insure  his  life — and  then  happen  what 
may,  the  money  will  belong  to  you,  and  to  your 
children — there,  there— don't  make  a  fool  o'  your^ 
self.  You  must  be  looking  for  children — it  is  your 
duty — else  what  do  you  marry  for?  And  it  is 
your  duty  to  provide  for  them  too." 

"  But  uncle  " —  thoughtfiiUy — "  how  can  this  be- 
long to  a  wife  and  to  her  children,  if  the  husband 
and  father  is  in  debt  ? " 

"  Well  done,  my  girl !  Now  Fve  some  hope  of 
you.  You  are  not  the  simpleton  I  toot  you  for — 
not  by  any  means,  and  therefore  I  must  answer 
you.  The  law  is  beginning  to  look  upon  the  wife 
as  a  partner  in  business  with  her  husband.  She 
stays  at  home  and  takes  care  of  the  household^- 
the  children — the  servants,  and  saves  all  she  can. 
She  has  her  little  earnings  and  savings,  and  the  law 
allows  her  to  put  them  by  an  this  way,  and  in  no 
other,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  doUaxs  a 
year." 

"Ah!  I  see— -but"— 

'•  But  what  ?  " 

"  But  a  wife  may  have  so  much  to  gain  by  the 
death  of  her  husband  " — smiling  &intly,  but  with 
tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes — ^"that — perhaps-— in 
some  cases— -die  might  not  watch  over  him  so 
fiiithfully,  as  she  ought ** 

"  Poh ! " 

"And  if  she  did,"  continued  the  niece — ^"and  if  shs 
did,  how  many  there  are  who  might  charge  her 
with  neglecting  her  husband  upon  a  sick-bed — ^per- 
haps upon  a  death-bed" — and  here  «he  began  to 
sob,  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break. 

"  Really,  you  have  done  it,  now !  Why  not  be 
afraid  of  growing  rich  ?  or  of  being  suspected  in 
the  same  way  with  a  rich  husband  ? — No,  no,  Jen- 
ny !  A  woman  has  always  more  to  lose  than  to 
gain  by  the  death  of  a  husband,  however  wealthy 
he  may  leave  her.  But — pshaw  ! — I  have  wasted 
time  enough  with  you  on  this  subject ;  and  I  say 
that  you  have  no  more  right  to  risk  your  life  a  sin- 
gle day  without  insurance,  my  boy,  than  you 
would  have  to  risk  your  houses  and  ships,  or  other 
property  without  insurance,  if  you  were  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt.  Good  night — God  bless  you ! — 
Good  bye." 

And  the  next  moment  uncle  Joe  had  vanished. 
For  a  full  half  hour,  not  a  loud  word  was  spoken. 
The  young  wifie  and  young  husband  sat  holding 
each  other  by  the  hands — thinking  what  might 
be  hereafter — and  breathing  low  and  trembling 
with  every  change  of  color  and  every  change  of 
thought. 


At  last,  he  husband  apoke.    "  WeU  Jenny/' 
he,  "  what  do  yon  aay  now  I " 

"  Jnat  what  I  said  before,  Charles— I  am  not  con- 
vinced. We  cannot  well  ^lare  the  money  now — 
we  have  hardly  enough  to  get  along  with  decent- 
ly. A  part  of  our  honae,  you  know,  is  onfumished ; 
and  we  ought  to  have  aometjiing  put  by— <2c<ir 
Chdrles,  don't  you  think  aoV'  and  a  large  tear 
fell  upon  the  hand  she  waa  holding  to  her  lipa— and 
her  husband  drew  her  up  to  hia  heart,  and  kiaaed 
her  with  more  than  the  warmth  of  a  bridegroom. 
"  True,  dearest — ^very  true.  For  whatever  hap- 
pens, we  must  be  prepared  and  provided." 

'*  And  then  too,  dear  Charles,"  continued  the  wife, 
sobbing,  "what  is  the  need  of  anybody  insuring 
with  your  expectations  V* 
"We  cannot  hope  to  die  together,  my  love." 
"No,  Charles— but  happen  what  may,  we  shall 
be  provided  for,  and  so — and  so,"  faltering,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  husband's  bosom,  and  whis- 
pering just  above  her  breath  "  and  so  will  our  dear 
diildren,  if  it  should  please  our  Heavenly  Father 
to  grant  us  children." 
"Perhaps—" 

"  Perhap9y  Charles.  Your  uncle  is  rich,  and  so 
is  my  father." 

"  True.  But  both  are  in  business, and  business- 
men, you  know,  are  always  in  the  way  of  terrible 
vicissitudes." 

"  But  you  are  young  and  healthy — and  oh,  I  can- 
not but  believe,  with  a  long  life  before  you." 

"  Tears !  Nay,  my  dear  girl — ^think  no  more  of 
this  matter.  Let  us  talk  no  more  of  it — be  cheer- 
ful and  trusting,  and,  whether  I  live  or  die,  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  to  the  bitterness  of  death  and 
the  bereavements  of  widowhood  there  should  be 
added  the  trials  and  temptations,  the  sorrow  and 
abasement  of  poverty." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Charles  1 — ^you'll  break  my 
heart,  if  you  keep  talking  so.  A  plague  on  this 
life  insurance,  I  say — ^I  ahall  never  he«r  the  last 
of  it,  I  am  sure,  now  that  Uncle  Joe  has  taken  it 
up." 
"  Assurance,  my  love — not  insurance." 
"  Assntance !  Well — ^It  never  entered  my  head 
before,  that  you  wanted  aafurance." 

"  Not  so  bad  !    Kiss  me — and  then,  if  you  have 
no  other  engagement  and  nothing  better  to  do — 
and  vnll  promise  to  bahave  well,  yon  may  go  to 
bed  with  me." 
"  Impertinence ! " 

Five  years  afker  this,  Chailes  Hardy  went  into 
business  veith  his  &ther-in-law,  and  within  eight 
years  both  feiled.  Uncle  Joe  married  the  mistress 
of  a  boarding-house,  with  a  large  femily,  and  died, 
leaving  his  whole  property  to  her ;  and  not  enough 
to  his  nephew  to  pay  for  the  china  he  broke  on  the 
evening  he  spent  there,  laboring  with  him  to  get 
his  life  iOBured. 


Soon  aAer  tfas  feilvre,  and  while  poor  Hardy 
was  trying  to  oomponnd  with  his  creditors,  most 
of  whom  were  disposed,  not  only  to  fafgive  him 
his  debts,  but  even  to  help  him  forward  again,  for 
the  sake  of  liis  dear  little  family,  while  others  were 
unrelenting  And  merciless,  not  only  witliholding 
their  sympathy  but  charging  him  with  rashness 
and  folly,  and  even  his  blessed  wife  with  extrava- 
ganoe — the  hardest  thing  poor  Charles  had  to  bear 
throogliout  all  his  tri|ils ;  and  just  when  he  began 
to  hold  up  his  head  and  look  about  him,  and  feel 
encoura0|d^-often  lamenting  that  he  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  uncle  Joe,  and  put  something 
by  for  a  rainy  day,  which  no  mortal  could  touch, 
but  his  wife  and  her  children,  and  as  often  de- 
claring that,  if  his  mind  were  relieved  from  that 
anxiety  he  should  be  happy — and  then  the  eyes  of 
his  wife  would  glisten,  and  she  would  bid  him  be 
of  good  cheer,  since  lie  had  health  and  character 
and  experience  and  a  femily  left,  the  best  of  capi- 
tals for  beginning  the  world  with.    Just  at  this 
time,  he  was  brou^t  home  speechless,  over  anxi- 
ety of  mind  had  been  too  much  for  him — ^he  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep;  and  afier  e  long  patient 
uncomplaining  struggle  with  the  oares  and  mise- 
ries that  beset  him — a  struggle  of  which  his  poor 
wife  knew  nothing  till  long  afterwards — his  con- 
stitution gave  way  all  at  once,  and  lie  fell  finom 
his  chair  at  the  desk  of  a  wealthy  merehant,  who, 
knowing  his  worth  and  deceived  by  the  resigns* 
tion  and  cheerfulness  of  the  poor  fellow,  believed 
he  was  preparini{  him  with  certainty  for  a  sphere 
of  great  usefulness    while  he  was  dying  by  inches 
in  his  very  presence. 

The  poor  wife  met  the  bearera  of  her  husband  at 
the  door,  without  a  cry  or  a  tear.  The  children 
gathered  about  him — ^but  even  their  wailingsdid  not 
disturb  him,  and  for  many  a  long  and  weary  day 
there  was  no  hope — none  whatever ;  but  one  even- 
ing, late  in  the  summer,  as  he  lay  there  with  his 
lighted  eyes  fixed  upon  the  open  window — gasp- 
ing for  breath  and  evidently  struggling  with  some 
great  change  at  work  within  him — he  turned  sud- 
denly toward  his  wife,  and  knew  her,  and  pressed 
her  hand  between  both  of  his,  and  then — ^while 
her  heart  was  brimming  with  terror  and  joy,  fear- 
ing that  every  breath  would  be  his  last,  and  full  of 
thankfulness  that  reason  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him  to  know  his  dear  children  and  their  mother 
once  more— he  lifted  his  thin  hand  towards  the 
Western  sky,  and  whispered  "  oh,  that  we  might  all 
go  together ! " 

And  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  in  reply,  but 
the  humble  breathings  of  a  broken-hearted  wife, 
repeating  the  same  prayer ;  and  the  sobbings  of 
little  children  waiting  to  tak£  leave  of  their  djring 
fether. 

"  If  I  could  only  be  certain,  my  dear  wife,"  he  ad- 
ded after  a  short  pause, "  could  I  only  be  satisfied 
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that  you  and  the  children  were  provided  for-^that 
you  were  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  I  afaoold  die 
happy ;  bat  there ! — ^it's  no  use  talking ;  I  might 
have  foraeen  all  thia ;  I  might  have  provided  for 
it ;  and  if  I  had  done  bo,  not  only  would  it  have 
made  you  and  the  dear  children  happy — bat  I  do 
in  my  heart  believe — " 

"  Happy !— oh  Charles ! " 

"  As  happy,  I  mean  as  yoa  could  be,  after  we  had 
been  separated  by  death — gtt  any  rate  your  loss 
wottld  not  have  been  trebled  to  you  as  it  must  be 
now — bat— I  dedlare  I  don't  know  wfait  I  was 
going  to  say-«ah — ^it  was  this-— Had  I  done  my 
duty,  love,  when  it  was  very  easy  to  do  it — I  should 
not  only  die  happy  now,  bat  as  I  am  a  living  man, 
I  do  believe  it  would  have  lengthened  my  own  life 
— ^restored  me  to  health  perhaps.  Ah! — ^why  do 
you  withdraw  your  hand  ? — ^why  leave  me  at  a 
moment  like  this!  Merciful  Heaven  whatfs  the 
matter  with  her !    Run,  children,  run  ! " 

The  poor  wife,  who  had  been  sitting  by  the 
side  of  her  dying  husband,  with  his  head  gathered 
to  her  bosom,  smoothing  his  damp  hair,  and  sob- 
bing over  his  thin  transparent  hands,  started  up 
and  ^rang  through  the  half  open  door  ;  and  after 
a  few  moments,  they  heard  a  drawer  open  and 
shut  violently  in  the  next  room — ^the  sharp  rust- 
ling of  paper — harried  footsteps  and  cries — and 
before  they  knew  which  way  to  turn,  she  came 
back  trembling  and  weeping  to  the  bedside  of  the 
poor  Bofferer,  and  pressing  her  damp  lips  to  his 
forehead  she  whispered  to  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer — ^to  be  comforted — and  when  he  started  up 
and  gazed  into  her  eyes  with  speechless  terror,  she 
told  him  that  God  had  heard  his  prayer,  and  that 
his  little  ones  and  their  mother  were  all  provided  for. 
"  Provided  for ! — ^how ! — ^when ! — where !— what 
has  happened ! "  cried  the  husband,  trying  to  lift 
himself  up,  and  gazing  at  her  with  a  bewildered 


look,  and  gaining  for  breath.  "  Oh  speak  to  me  !— 
let  me  be  sure  that  I  have  understood  you,  and 
though  lam  ready  and  willing  to  die,  still,  as 
God  is  my  judge,  I  believe  it  would  bring  me 
back  to  life  again." 

The  poor  wife  answered  not  a  word,  but  she 
fell  upon  her  knees  with  a  cry«of  joy  and  thank- 
ftdnesB,  and  her  three  children  knelt  with  her, 
while  from  her  uplifted  hand  flattered  a  paper 
which  her  dying  husband  was  just  able  to  make 
out  the  meaning  of.  It  was  a  life  policy  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  taken  out  twelve  years  before  in 
the  name  of  the  wife,  and  was  now  worthy  after 
deducting  the  sums  lent  to  her  by  the  office  to  pay 
the  yearly  premiums  with,  aiid  keep.her  sick  hus- 
band after  his  fidlure,  aver  eight  thouaand  doUara. 
These  were  the  savings  of  a  prudent  and  thrifty 
housekeeper  in  the  season  of  prosperity,  when  two 
dollars  a  week  put  aside  for  the  purpose  became 
the  seed  of  a  richer  harvest  than  her  husband  had 
ever  hoped  for  in  the  days  of  commercial  chan^ 
and  overthrow.  For  a  while  she  had  forgotten 
the  policy,  believing  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  her  or 
to  the  children  till  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ; 
but  when  she  discoverd  that,  owing  to  a  beneficial 
provision  of  the  charter  which  entitled  her  to  bor- 
row back  ttoO'tJurda  of  the  whole  amount  she  had 
paid  in,  together  with  two'tkirda  of  all  the  pro^^ 
she  was  entitled  to,  she  bestirred  herself  and-pre- 
vented  the  forfeiture,  and  now,  when  there  was  no 
other  help— no  other  hope  under  heaven — and  the 
partner  of  her  youth  was  dying  of  anxiety  about 
his  wife  and  his  little  ones,  lo  !  they  were  provi- 
ded for — and  the  husband's  life  saved — the  broken 
heart  healed — and  the  active  man  of  business 
restored  to  usefulness ;  and  all  by  the  forecast  of  a 
young  and  fadiionable,  and  up  to  a  certain  time,  a 
frivolous  and  thoughtless  woman. 

P.  S.    Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 


flHIIB  (QmYSf^IC>  SIPmSH®. 


BT    EDWIN    HEEIOT 


Thb  ipring,  the  swifUj  flowiaf  ipniig, 
His  muaa  thy  limple  ehanns  shall  ling. 
When  •onlight  mhera  in  the  day, 
Thy  vatan  iparkling  in  its  ray, 
The  tmveler*s  heart  'tis  thine  to  cheer, 
With  strength  his  onward  coarse  to  stoer. 
1  lore  the  spring,  tlie  flowing  spring, 
Its  simple  mral  charms  to  sing.* 
From  hanging  ro^  its  streamlets  bust, 
To  quench  the  pilgrim's  bnraing  thirst. 
Come  then,  with  Joy  yoor  offerings  bring, 
Brink  fleely  from  the  flowing  spring. 


Tis  eweet,  oh  now,  'Us  sweet  to  ror* 
Through  flowery  mead  or  forest  grove ; 
While,  wasting  cans  and  pains  forgot, 
We  seek  some  calm  and  quiet  spot, 
Where  silence  feigns  and  peace  prarmili, 
And  breathe  the  balmy,  gentle  gales ; 
Where  tranquil  streams  are  leen  to  glide 
By  the  side  of  the  oak  in  its  stalely  pride. 
*Tis  then  we  may  bid  the  world  adieu. 
And  its  luring  charms  at  a  distance  view. 
Come  then,  with  joy  your  oflhrings  brin^ 
Drink  fireely  from  the  flowing  spring. 


af(D(D]B:  IBlSS'dDI&IS  Y(Dl!r  OrSAIP 


BT    MISS   CATHARINB  H.    8BDOWICK. 


I  WAS  on  a  yisit,  not  long  since,  to  a  fiiend  of 
mine  who,  still  in  the  nnimpaired  maturity  of  life, 
is  sarrounded  hy  grown  and  growing  children. 
Her  sammer  residence  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
thickly  populated  Tillage,  and  being  a  '  most  gra- 
cious ladye/  she  is  sometimes  rather  over  visited 
by  her  social  neighbors.  We  had  one  of  those  oc- 
currences,  which  in  June  give  such  an  out-door 
freshness  and  fragrance  and  always  an  in-door 
sweet  security — a  jrainy  day.  Days  of  rural  dissi- 
pation, of  rides,  drives,  walks  and  pic-nics  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  an  immense  batch  of  sewing  had  ac- 
cumulated in  my  friend's  work-basket.  She  called 
us  all  about  her  and  gave  to  each  one  an  appropri- 
ate task.  I  took  a  pile  of  stockings,  whose  '  win- 
dowed raggedness'  was  to  me  a  storied  record  of 
our  scrambles  through  the  rocky  beds  of  brooks 
and  up  the  tangled  mountain  sides.  On  Clara  de- 
volved the  task  of '  hook  and  eyeing/  as  she  called 
it,  and  little  Lilly  was  to  replace  the  missing 
strings. 

"  You  are  good  for  nothing  at  the  needle,  Anne," 
said  her  mother. 

"  Least  in  mamma's  kingdom  of  heaven,*'  inter- 
posed Anne  Reybum,  with  an  arch  smile. 

The  mother  returned  a  smile,  as  she  said, "  Yon 
don't  deserve  for  that  the  pleasure  I  had  allotted 
to  you ;  but  it  do<^  not  signify ;  people  seldom  get 
their  deserts  in  this  world  ;  so.  Mis  Anne,  you 
may  read  to  us  while  we  work.  There  is  Boswell's 
Johnson  on  the  table — a  delightful  book  for  social 
reading.  Open  it  where  you  may  you  cannot  fail 
to  fall  on  something  agreeable." ' 

We  were  soon  arranged  for  our  morning's  busi- 
ness, and  a  lovelier  household  group  than  the 
mother  and  her  girls  I  have  seldom  seen.  That 
compendious  and  trite  description  of  matrons, 
'fair,  fat  and  forty,'  might  be  applied  to  my  friend, 
but  in  her  case  the  fortunite  physical  circumstan- 
ces were  symbols  of  moral  wealth  and  beauty. 
That  'fair  and  fat'  indicated  health  produced 
by  a  wise  simplicity  of  living,  by  the  most  benefi- 
cent disposition  and  the  sweetest  serenity  of  tem- 
per ;  and  the  '  forty'  was  forty  years  of  sunshine 
with  only  just  so  much  gf  clouds  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  frail  human  virtue  alive  and  vigorous.  Mn. 
Reybum  sat,  generously  filling  her  commodious 
sewing-chair,  with  her  huge  work-basket  on  the 
table  before  her ;  Anne  gracefully  lounged  on  the 


sofa  with  her  book;  and  the  younger  girls,  their 
fiices '  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,'  sat  on  their 
low  chaira  with  their  pretty  work-boxes  and  sew- 
ing implements  beside  them.  The  door  opened 
into  the  garden,fre8h  and  flowery  in  its  young  June 
beauty ;  the  rain  pattered  musically  on  the  door- 
step, and  the  sweet  briar,  honeysuckle  and  mign- 
onette sent  in  to  us  their  exquisite  odors.  When 
the  sky  brightened  for  a  moment  the  robins  swelled 
their  throats ;  butxhe  clouds  dropping  down'the  dis- 
tant mountain's  side  insured  the  continuance  of  the 
morning's  rain,  and  we  began  our  business  with 
that  placid  contentment  which  comes  of  having  no 
thought,  project,  temptation  or  deore  beyond  the 
present  moment. 

Anne  Reybum  was  just  nineteen.  Hardly  any 
one  saw  her  for  the  first  time  without  exclaiming 
'  how  like  her  mother ! '  and  to  a  slight  observa- 
tion there  was  little  difference  bnt  that  of  age- 
in  the  daughter,  the  fervid  and  startling  charm  of 
the  morning — ^in  the  mother,  the  more  subdued 
beauty  of  the  advancing  day ;  but  on  a  study,  Anne 
revealed  feelings  of  greater  depth  than  her  moth- 
er's and  a  more  impulsive  gush,  liable  too  to  find 
their  way  in  more  uncertain  and  more  devious 
channels — a  character  better  fitted  to  modify  cir- 
cumstances than  to  be  modified  by  them. 

My  friend  influenced  the  formation  of  her  child- 
ren's characters  rather  by  the  atmosphere  of  affec- 
tion and  kindness  with  which  she  surrounded  her- 
self, than  by  any  direct  bearing  of  authority  upon 
them.  This  is  an  admirable  and  safiicient  agent 
with  gentle  and  pliable  materials.  Anne  has  one 
of  those  strong  charactera  that  must  do  for  itself 
the  hardest  work  of  education :  the  training  of  feel- 
ing, the  subduing  of  passion,  the  maMring  of  rea- 
son, must  fer  itself  fight  the  battle  of  life. 

I  am  tempted  to  draw  Anne's  character,  which 
is  curious  enough  in  these  days  of  task- work*  edu- 
cation and  regular  training,  (dwarfing  she  calls  it,) 
but  her  portrait  in  all  its  unfinmed  luxuriance  would 
fill  more  than  the  space  we  have  now  assigned  to 
other  matter,  so  we  leave  her  to  be  guessed  at  by 
a  few  glimpses  of  her  heart  through  her  words. 

She  began  to  read  to  us,  but  she  read  rather 
dreamily.  Her  poetic  eyes  often  wandered  to  the 
mist  floating  over  the  mountains,  and  finally  com- 
ing upon  Dr.  Johnson's  saying,  that  he  believed 
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marriagea  would  be  full  as  happy  as  they  are  if 
matchee  were  made  by  the  lord  chancellor,  she 
threw  down  the  TOlume,  saying  "  What  a  deteat- 
able  old  goose  he  is !  What  did  he  know  about  hap- 
py marriages!** 

"  Doctor  Johnson,  an  old  goose ! "  said  one  of 
the  little  younger  girls  ;  "  Well,  Anne,  I  wonder 
what  discovery  you  will  make  next ! " 

"  I  dare  say,  Clara,  you  would  like  a  husband  of 
tho  chancellor's  choosing,  and  would  take  him  with 
a  *  thank  you,  air!  *  and  '  if  you  like  him,  sir,  I  am 
sure  I  shall.'    Now  heaven  save  me  even  from 

our  dear  chancellor,  M a,  choosing  a  husband 

forme!" 

"  And  yet,  Anne,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  would  not  in  the  end  be  happier  with 
a  husband  of  any  wise  man's  selection  than  with 
one  of  your  own  choosing." 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  *  end,'  mamma ;  I  wish 
to  be  happy  in  the  beginning." 

A  light  laugh,  which  Anne  felt  to  be  against 
her,  ran  round  the  circle.  She  waited  till  it  was 
past,  and  then  said,  very  earnestly,  "  You  may  all 

laugh,  but  is  there  one  of  you,  from  Miss down 

to  Lilly,  that  would  not  think  it  a  disgrace  to  mar- 
ry any  man  but  him  of  your  own  heart's  elec- 
tion?" 

"Certainly  not,  Anne,"  replied  her  mother, 
"  but  you,  my  dear  child,  I  presume  would  have 
that  election  decided  by  love  alone." 

"  Assuredly,  for  that  alone  Influences  the  heart. 
Reason  and  judgment,  which  weigh  heavily  in  the 
lord  chancellor's  balance,  are  not  of  a  feather's 
weight  in  the  heart's  scale." 

"  But  utterly  worthless  as  reason  and  judgment 
are  in  themselves,  Anne;'  said  Mrs.  Reybum,with 
a  grave  smile,  "  may  they  not  be  allowed  to  sane 
tion  or  influence,  or  even  to  decide  an  insufficient 

love?" 

"  No,  no — oh  no,  mamma !  An  insufficient  love 
is  no  love  at  all ;  is  good  for  nothing.  The  man 
that  I  marry  I  must  love  with  a  love  that  doubts 
nothing,  feais  nothing,  hopes  all  things  and  be- 
lieves all  things.  The  whole  world's  fevor  would 
not  advaace  him  one  jot  in  my  aflfection,  nor  its 
disfavor  throw  one  shadow  over  him." 

«  The*  whole  world!'  That  is  talking  in  very 
general  terms ;  but  suppose  a  case,  if  you  had  a 
lover  whom  you  liked  extremely  but  did  not  love, 
acooiding  to  your  extravagant  notions  of  love* 

"  Extravagant,  mamma ! " 

«  Do  not  interrupt  me,  Anne.  Suppose  that  your 
fiither  and  I  approved  him;  would  choose  him 
from  all  the  world  for  you ;  that  your  brothers  were 
his  warm  friends ;  that  the  children  loved  him  "— 

«  You  need  not  suppose  anyfhing  more,  mam- 
ma. It  would  not  all  have  the  slightest  influence 
on  me— at  could  not.  ^  Love  comes  and  goes  whith- 


er it  will.  •  If  reasons  were  as  thick  as  blackberries 
they  could  not  create  love ;  and  marriage  is  dis- 
graceful without  love — that 

*  Most  Mcred  fire,  that  boOMCh  miclitily 
In  Uving  braaiti.*  *' 


"  I  grant  you,  Anne ;  but  lemember  that  same 
poetic  oracle  whom  you  have  quoted,  also  saya-^ 


*  Wonder  it  is  to  see  in  divem  minds, 
How  divenely  lore  doth  his  ptfeantsplay 
And  shows  his  power  in  Tariable  kinds.* 

"  Now  I  believe  that  an  affbction  far  short  of— 
or  rather  far  different  from  what  you  would  call 
love,  may  make  the  baaia  of  the  heppieflt  marriage. 
Do  not  you  ? "  said  my  friend,  appealing  to  me, 
and  trusting  that  as  her  cotemporary  I  had  arrived 
.  at  her  more  sober  point  of  view. 

I  confess  my  sympathies  were  with  the  daughter; 
but  I  compromised  between  the  opposing  parties 
so  fiir  aa  to  say,  that  I  deemed  love  without  reason 
perilous,  reason  without  love  inadmissible  ;  and  the 
only  sure  basis,  love  sanctioned  by  reason. 

Mrs.  Reybum  admitted  that  in  theory  I  was 
right,  but  she  oentended  that  there  were  many 
modifications  and  aspects  of  love ;  that  characters 
were  so  various,  and  that  life  waa  so  difierent  in 
reality  from  what  youth  pictured  it ;  that  she  had 
seen  so  many  different  loves  that  '  hoped  all  things 
and  believed  all  things '  wrecked  in  the  first  year 
of  marriage ;  that,  for  her  part,  she  would  rather  her 
girls  would  trust  to  a  more  rational  and  calmer 
sentiment  than  that  which  made  the  inspiration  of 
poetry  and  the  basis  of  romance. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  true  story  girls,"  she  said  ;  "  a 
'  love-story,'  I  call  it.  Perhaps  it  will  rectify  some 
of  your  opinions.     My  heroine  was  a  friend   of 

Mias ^s  as  well  as  of  mine.     She  knew  as  well 

as  I,  the  parties  and  circumstances,  and  will 
vouch  for  their  truth,  though  indeed  there  is  noth- 
ing in  them  so  incredible  as  to  require  a  voucher. 
"  A  Mr.  Ewing,  the  friend  of  our  parents,  died 
immediately  after  some  reverses  in  his  business, 
and  left  bis  wife  with  a  large  young  family  and  an 
impaired  fortune.  Mrs.  Ewing  took  a  small  house, 
and  let  her  two  best  rooms  to  a  single  gentleman 
who  boarded  with  her  and  paid  her  liberally — 
Mr.  John  Sheafe.  He  was  a  singular  man  this 
Mr.  John  Sheafe,  but  his  singularities  were  grace- 
ful and  pleasing.  He  was  about  thirty  when  he 
first  took  possession  of  his  rooms.  Dear  Mrs. 
Ewing !  she  used  to  say  he  gave  her  no  more 
trouble  than  a  kitten,  and  yet  he  had  his  particu- 
larities. Though  his  rooms  were  furnished  with 
every  convenience  and  elegance,  he  did  not  scru- 
ple to  let  in  all  the  little  Ewings— a  perfect  me- 
nagerie of  wild  young  thin^i  they  were — and  they 
might  wrap  th^piselves  in  the  bed-clothea,  pull 
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down  the  curtains,  pile  up  the  chairs,  rattle  down 
the  shovel  and  tongs,  any  thing  but  touch  his  pic- 
tures and  books,  and  the  little  sinners,  like  their 
unhappy  progenitors,  were  very  apt  to  seize  on  the 
forbidden  things,  and  then  they  were  driven  forth 
from  their  paradise  and  the  doors  shut  upon  them. 
Shcafe  would  try  his  best  to  look  like  a  thunder- 
storm, but  the  sun  always  shone  through  the  clouds, 
and  the  Uttle  wretches  were  weather-wise  enough 
to  know  that  no  storm  could  gather  there,  and 
though  Sheafe  hadf  told  them  they  never  should 
enter  his  room  again,  and  Mrs.  Ewing  with  her 
sternest  face,  (poor  Mrs.  Ewing !  it  wasas  difScult 
for  her  as  for  her  lodger  to  counterfeit  wrath,)  as- 
sured them  Mr.  Sheafe  was  very  angry  'indeed,' 
before  twenty  fours  passed  away  they  had  one  by 
one  stolen  in,  and  were  as  lawless  and  uproarious 
and  as  welcome  as  ever.     Sheafe  had  one  peculi- 
arity that  puzzled  Mrs.  Ewing  to  the  day  of  her 
death.    Though  of  a  spirit  so  social,  that  in  every 
relation  in  life  he  felt  and  made  felt  what  has 
been  happily  called  fellow-being-ism,  he  had  an 
aversion  to  being  included  in  social  arrangements. 
He  prized  above  every  thing  else  "his  individual 
independence,  and  when   Mrs.  Ewing  would  say 
*  Mr.  Sheafe,  our  friends  so  and  so,  are  going  to 
have  a  pic-nic  on  Staten  Island,*  or  '  are  going  to 
Long  Island,*  or  wherever  the  party  of  pleasure 
might  be,  *  and  I  have  promised  you  will  join  us' — 
or  '  we  are  going  to  have  such  a  pleasant  little 
party  this  evening,  all  your   fnends — do  come 
home,'  he  invariably  replied  •  no— don't  count  on 
me— it  is  not  probable  I  can  be  there ' — or  *  be  here,' 
a^nd  finally  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  they  began 
to  recover  from  their  disappointment  of  his  not 
being  with  them,  he  appeared  among  them,  the 
very  soul  of  all  their  pleasures.*' 

"  Mamma,"  interrupted  Clara  Reybum,  "  you 
said  you  were  going  to  tell  a  love  story  1 "" 

"  So  I  am,  my  dear,  and  I  am  just  introducing 
you  to  one  of  the  parties." 

"  That  Mr.  Sheafe,  mamma  1    Why  you  said  he 
was  thirty  years  old !  *' 

"  Yes,  Clara,  and  he  was  thirty-five,  before  I 

come  to  the  love  part  of  my  story." 

"  Oh  horrid,  mamma ! " 

Mrs.  Reybum  proceeded: 

"  Mr.  Sheafe  was  not  rich,  but  he  had  an 

easy  fortune  and  few  wants,  and  he  continued 

to  let  it  foil,  Hke  the  quiet  and  plentiful  dews 

of  heaven,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.    There 

WBB  no  burden  in  his  fevors.      For  five  years 

he  managed  to  make  Mrs.  Ewing  live  in  a  house 

rent  free,  of  which  he  said  he  had  taken  a  lease 

for  a  bad  debt,  that   he  had   long  ago  given 

up  OS  hopeless.    He  kept  a  servant  and  secretly 

paid  him  double  wages  for  doing  Mrs.  Ewing's 

work.    He  had  always  some  poor  fiiend  in  the 
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shape  of  a  French  dancing  or  music-master  that 
he  wanted  to  give  a  little  money  to,  and  Mrs. 
Ewing  would  particularly  oblige  him  if  4ie  would 
allow  the  children  to  take  lessons  of  them,  as  he 
did  not  like  to  ask  them  to  take  money  without  an 
equivalent.  .  This  was  something  like  reversing 
the  old  adage  of  '  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone/ 
"  You  will  easily  perceive  that  such  a  man,  in  the 
course  of  four  or  five  years,  would  so  involve  him- 
self with  the  concerns  of  a  family,  as  to  become  in- 
dispensable to  their  happiness.  In  this  five  years 
Catharine  or  Kate  Ewing,  as  we  used  to  call  her, 
had  passed  from  the  awkward  age  of  her  fourteenth 
to  hex  nineteenth  year/' 

*''0h,  now  the  love  story  is  coming/'  cried  Clara 
Reybum. 
"  And  reason  versos  love/'  said  Anne. 
Her  mother  smiled,  and  went  on  :— 
"  Kate  was  a  light-hearted,  happy-tempered 
young  creature.   She  had  been  from  the  beginning 
a  prime  fiivorite  of  Sheafe's,  but  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  he  had  appeared  rather  more  reserved 
toward  her.    While  she  was  a  child  he  was  un- 
limited in  his  beneficence  to  her.    Her  room  was 
filled  with  his  gifts,  boc^  and  pictures.    All  her 
books — the  prettiest  of  roee-wood  book-cases    all 
were  his  gifts.  All  her  expensive  masters  had  been 
employed  by  him.    Now,  he  ceased  to  be  her  open 
benefoctor,  some  good  earthly  providence  seemed 
still   watching  over  her,  and  showering  fiivors 
upon  her.    If  a  new  book  worth  buying  appear- 
ed, she  was  the  first  to  possess  it,  and  never  had 
she  occasion  for  a  bouquet  but  a  bouquet  of  the 
choicest    flowers  appeared   at  the  door.      Kate 
was  not  very  far-sighted' in  such  matters.   She  did 
not  see  why  if  Mr.  Sheafe  continued  to  give, 
he  could  not  give  openly  as  he  had  always  done. 
Her  simple  hearted  mother  was  easily  eluded. 
"*1  know  very  well,  Mr.  Sheafe/  she  said,  soon 
after  these  anonymous  gifts  began, '  where  Kate's 
presents  come  from.    I  may  thank  the  giver  if 
she  cannot/ 

"  Mr.  Sheafe  looked  grave  and  displeased.  A 
rare  look  for  him,  for  of  all  the  n^en  I  ever  knew 
he  was  the  most  cheerful,  the  most  joyous,  as  he 
had  a  right  to  be,  for  he  was  the  best.  He  said, 
'  I  perceive  you  mean  your  thanks  for  me,  Mrs. 
Ewing.  You  are  wasting  them ;  whoever  the  giver 
of  these  trifles  to  Kate  may  be,  he  should  be  allow- 
ed the  •crecy  he  chooses.' 

« <  Well,  I  assure  you/  replied  Mrs.  Ewing, 
completely  baffled,  '  I  have  not  the  smallest  no- 
tion who  it  is.  I  never  once  thought  of  any  one 
but  you.  To  be  sure  I  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  you  never  in  years  past  made  any  secret  of 
your  gifb/  A  smile  that  in  spite  of  him,  played 
over  Mr.  Sheafe's  lipflu»and  a  Unsh  that  deepened 
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bis  rather  deep  colored  dieek,  wtmld  have  told  the 
truth  to  a  more  sospiciaaa  person  than  dear  Mrs. 

Ewing.    But  she,  as  ytm  know,  Min ,  always 

took  the  sense  that  met  the  ear." 

"  But,  mamma*"  interrupted  Anne  Rayham, "  I 
trust  Mr.  Sheafe  was  not  a  rosy  bachelor.  I  can 
imagine  a  girl  of  Mi8sEwing^i  age,  fiiUing  desper- 
ately in  love  with  a  man,  even  if  he  were  forty,  If 
he  were  tall,  with  a  pale,  marble  complexion,  and 
fine  large  dark  eyes  and  plenty  ofblack  hair." 

"  Oh  Anne,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother,  laud- 
ing, "  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  your  poaable  lov- 
er than  my  real  one.  Mr.  Bbeafe  was  not  above 
the  middle  stature ;  a  little  inclined  to  the  rotund 
and  the  ruddy ;  and  V  to  his  hair,  once,  alas !  of 
the  softest,  lightest  brown,  it  had  retreated  so  fiir 
from  his  forehead  that  he  wore         " 

*'  Oh,  not  a  scratch,  lamma ;  don't  say  he  wore 
a  scratch ! " 

"  Not  quite  a  scratch,  Anne,  but  a  small  nicely 
fitted  patch  to  hide  the  ravages  of  time.  Plenty  of 
black  hair  indeed  !  You  vrill  hardly  find  that  on  a 
man's  head  of  thirty-five  from  Maine  to  Greorgia." 

"But  a  patchi  mamma !  Baldness  is  better  than 
that.  My  Other's  head  now  is  beautifiil ;  rather 
bald,  to  be  sure,  but  the  little  hair  that  he  has,  is 
soft,  bright,  and  curly." 

**  Oh,  father's  head  is  lovely ! "  cried  Clara  Rey- 
bum! 

**  Oh  yes,  I  guess  it  is ! "  exclaimed  in  chorus 
half  a  dozen  young  voices. 

Mrs.  Reybum  and  I  exchanged  smiles,  she  pro- 
ceeded: 

"  Even  the  patch,  Anne)  did  not  conceal  or  de- 
form the  fine  classic  shape  of  his  head,  which  with 
its  moral  and  intellectual  developments  would 
have  charmed  a  phrenologist.  I  am  sure  no  large 
dark  eye  ever  so  expressed,  as  his  beaming  gray  one 
did,  the  kindling  and  discharging  of  feeling.  His 
lips  between  humor,  kindness,  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy, were  always  in  a  sort  of  graceful  movement, 
and  in  short,  though  he  had  none  of  your  requisites 
of  beauty,  he  was  the  most  agreeable-looking  man 
I  ever  saw." 

'*  Agreeable  looking !  Well,  was  Miss  Kate 
Ewing  agreeable  looking  too  ?  " 

Till  now  I  had  listened  to  what  was  to  me  an 
old  story  with  as  much  interest  as  the  young  peo* 
pie,  but  now  I  interposed  ;  and  with  enthusiasm, 
at  the  recollection  of  my  charming  cotemfiDrary, 
I  described  her  in  terms  that  made  all  my  young 
hearers  exclaim : 

"Oh,  she  must  have  been  beautiful,  and  so 
interesting. " 

And  Clara  Reybum  said : —  ' 
I  hope  that  *  old  bachelor:'  didn't  dare  to  fidl 
in  love  with  her  9 " 


^  Not,  perhaps,  what  yoa  would  qaitt  call  &Ding 
in  love,  resumed  her  mother,  but  die  love  he  felt  for 
her  as  a  child,  grew  insensibly  into  a  strange  senti- 
ment, and  one  bright  day  he  was  suddenly  be- 
trayed into  a  disclosure  for  which  Kate  was  totally 
unprepared.  She  bunt  into  tears,  and  frankly 
told  him  she  had  never  thought  of  him  as  a  lover, 
and  never  could  ;  hot  that  she  loved  him  so  dearly 
she  would  rather  have  died  than  told  him  so.  A 
total  change  came  over  him — ^in  place  of  his  per- 
petual good  humor  and  sunny  cheerfulness,  an 
inunoorable  gravity  and  occasional  melancholy. 
Poor  Mre.  Ewing  could  not  divine  what  it  meant. 
6hs  first  thought  his  afTain  must  be  embarrassed, 
and  then  she  fancied  it  was  an  incipient  fever,  and 
begged  him  to  take  advice.  She  told  him  all  the 
house  would  be  wretched,  if  an  evil  overtook  him, 
and  called  his  observation  to  Kate,  who,  she 
said,  had  not  smiled  for  a  week.  He  made 
no  reply  to  her,  but  the  next  morning  she  was 
astonished  by  the  information  that  he  was  going 
abroad,  and  that  he  and  his  servant  were  pack- 
ing up  his  furniture  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of 
storage. 

*'  It  was  a  wretched  day  at  the  Ewings.  Poor 
Mre.  Ewing  walked  up  and  down  her  room,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  wiping  her  eyes,  and  wondering 
and  wondering  (till  Kate  wished  herself  deaf  that 
she  might  not  hear)  what  could  have  happened  to 
Mr.  Sheafe.  Kate  went  to  her  wonted  work, 
but  her  eyes  were  so  blinded  with  teare,  that  she 
could  not  see  it ;  she  took  up  a  book,  but  she  did 
not  know  whether  she  read  backwark  or  forward. 
She  ssEt  down  to  her  piano  and  played  so  frlse, 
that  even  Mr.  Sheafe  heard  and  noted  it. 

"  Mre.  Ewing  saw  the  caipenten  bringing  ia 
empty  boxes. 

"'Dear  me,'  she  said;  'it  seems  just  as  if  a 
coflui  was  coming  into  the  house.' 

" '  Oh,'  thought  Kate,  in  the  impatience  of  her 
first  misery ;  '  I  wish  it  were  me,  and  that  I  were 
to  be  carried  away  dead  in  it ! ' 

*' '  Ma'am ! '  said  the  chambermaid,  rushing  in, 
'  you  never  saw  such  an  awful  change  as  there  is 
in  Mr.  Sheafb's  room :  its  day  changed  into  night 
— ^its  as  solitary  as  the  tomb.' 

"  '  Is  he  gone,  Jane,'  said  Kate,  starting  up. 

**  *  Oh  no,  Miss — Lord  how  pale  you  look-^ut 
dismal  like  a  tomb,  I  mean.    The  wardrobe  is 

■ 

emptied — ^the  books  are  all  in  boxes— the  pic- 
tures, every  one  of  them,  even  that  pretty  likeness 
of  Mr.  Sheafe  that  a  body  can  never  look  at  with- 
out feeling  that  he  is  just  going  to  speak  some- 
thing pleasant — ^that  is  in  a  box,  and  it  looked  up 
at  me  somehow  sorrowful,  it  did  ma'am  ;  and  his 
dressing  gown,  that  always  hung  there— «lways 
with  the  red  cords  and  tassels  hanging  down  by 
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the  bed-post,  so  lively  and  like  Mr.  Sheafe,  that 
ifi  packed  up  t6o.' 

" '  Jane,  do  go  away,*  said  Kate,  petulantly ; 
•  you  make  my  head  ach^.' 

" '  Why,  Mifls  Kate  ! '  saM  Jane,  and  as  ahe 
ahut  the  door  after  her,  Ae  murmured  to  herself, 
'  her  heart  ache  more  like,  and  its  good  enough 
fyr  her,  for  I  know  she  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.* 

"  A  few  momenta  after,  in  flounced  Sophy,  the 
«>ok,  and  after  turning  her  eye  from  Mrs.  Ewing 
to  her  daughter,  '  Its  true,  ma'am.'  she  said ;  '  I 
see  its  true  ;  I  could  not  believe  Jane.  Well, 
how  things  does  turn  topsy-turvy  in  this  world*  I 
diall  hire  to  go  too.  I  can't  stand  it.  He  never 
kept  the  dinner  wailing,  and  never  came  too  soon, 
and  fretted  for  it.  Who'll  regulate  the  clock, 
now  ?  I  shall  never  take  no  more  satisfiiction  in 
roasting  a  goose.  He  always  said  I  did  it  to  a 
turn.'  The  tears  actually  rolled  over  her  round, 
black  cheeks.  She  continued :  *  With  most  every 
body,  the  scum  will  rise  sometimes,  but  he's  as 
clear  as  spring  water.  He  knows  what  is  what, 
■Mr.  Sheafe  does.  He  says  Tip  the  only  one  short 
of  old  England  that  can  cook  a  Chrtstiau  beef- 
steak, and  he  always  has  something  funny  to 
say.    Oh  he's  sugar  and-  sfftce'tbo  f 

"  A  poor  humble  widow,  who  served  the  hoii0»:. 
from  her  thread  and  needle  basket,  opened  the 
door  gently  at  this  moment,  and  asked : 
"  *  Is  it  true,  ma'am  7   is  Mr.  Sheafe  going  1 ' 

"  *  Yes.' 

«  *  The  Lord  have  mercy  then  on  the  poor.* 

"  Every  new  voice  brought  forth  a  fresh  shower 
of  tears  from  Mrs.  Ewing.  While  mattere  were 
at  this  poiVit,  the  door  was  opened  a  crack,  and 
Mr.  Sheafe  said  in  a  broken  voice,  *  I  am  going 
out  for  an  hour ;  when  the  carpenter  calls,  Mrs. 
Ewing,  be  kind  enough  to  tell  Mm  the  boxes  are 
ready  to  nail  up.' . 

"  Half  an  hour  after,  when  the  carpenter  did  call, 
Kate  sprang  up  and  said,  '  I  will  speak  to  him, 
mamma.'  An  hour  or  two  more  passed  away, 
when  Mr.  Sheafe  came  in.  He  had  a  pass-key  to 
the  street  door,  and  as  he  opened  it  and  shut  it 
•  very  gently,  no  one  was  apprized  .of  his  en- 
trance. 

«  Of  all  the  men  I  ever  knew,  he  had  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  scenes.  He  dreaded  dear  Mrs. 
Swing's  ingenuous  demonstrations,  so  he  stole 
stealthily  up  the  back  stairs,  tifid  first  entered  his 
lodging  room.     The  door  communicating  with  his 


\  parlor  %as  wide  open,  and  through  it  he  saw  his 
books  were  replaced  in  his  book-case ;  he  advanced 
a  little  farther,  the  pictures  were  re-hung  in  their 
places — a  little  farther  still,  and  he  saw  Kate 
Ewing  standing  on  a  chair  before  his  picture  which 
she  had  that  moment  replaced,  and  he  heard  her 

aay : 

"  *  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Skeafe— never,  never  shall  you 

leave  this  house  if  I  can  help  it.' " 

My  friend  paused.  Smiles  were  on  her  lips  and 
tearMn  her  eyes.  It  could  no  longer  be  c«ncea4ed 
that  she  was  the  heroine  of  her  own  story.  I 
looked  round  upon  her  diildren.  Surprise 'and 
discovery  were  flashing  from  Anne  Rcybum's 
bright  eyes. 

The  younger  girls  cried, "  G«  on,  go  on,  mamma ," 
and  "  what  did  Mr.  Sheafe  say  1 "  and,  «  what 
could  Miss  Kate  say  1 " 

«  I  do  not  remember,  my  dear  children.  It  was 
one  of  those  rich  moments  of  Kfe  when  much  more 
is  felt  than  said  ;  but  this  I  know  very  well,  that 
from  that  time  to  this,  I  have  never  repented  the 
repentance  of  that  morning 


My  friend  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
her  husband.  He  had  been  into  the  village  and 
bwught  home  a  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  which 
e^'threw  among. the  children.  His  face  had  that 
expression  of  beaming,  paternal  happiness,  which 
came  from  the  consciousness  that  his  footstep  once 
over  his  threshold,  was  the  welcomest  sound  ever 
heard  there. 

I  think  there  was  a  slight  struggle  in  Anne 
Reybum's  bosom,  as  there  will  be  when  old  ideas 
are  giving  place  to  new  ones,  but  it  was  soon  over. 
A  joyous  light  flashed  from  her  soul  as  her  eye 
fell  on  her  father,  and  kissing  her  mother,  she  said> 
In  a  subdued  voice, "  Nobody  but  yourself,  mamma, 
would  have  made  me  believe  that  yours  was  not  a 
love-match  in  the  beginning  as  it  is  in  the  end. 
Well,  well,  I  have  had  many  a  dream  of  love  ;  if  I 
ever  have  such  a  reality  as  yours,  I  shall  be  quite 
content." 

The  light  just  dawned  on  Clara.  "  Why, 
Anne ! "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  Goodness,  manmia !  Mr. 
Sheafe,  indeed !  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Sheafe  !  If  you 
had  shabbed  him,  mamma,  I  never  would  have  for- 
given  you ! " 

A  pretty  family  scene  followed  ;  a  chorus  of  ex- 
clamations, a  few  tears,  many  questions,  some 
jokes  on  the  discarded  patch,  and  a  ringing  of 
laughing  voices but  here  the  curtain  fells. 


There  would  they  sit, 
And  think  and  speiik  of  love ;  nnd  their  younjj  henrts 
GloMly  entwined,  like  the  young  flower*  around  them. 
Anon  would  whi»per  to  their  whispered  hope* 
And  Towt  of  love. 


Vol.  v.— No.  1 
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Thk  boy  hit  evening  prayer  had  said, 

And  laid  him  on  a  ctnoger-bed ; 

Yet  itili  the  mother,  fond  and  dear, 

His  lonely  piUow  linger'd  near, 

Those  meek,  and  serions  tones  to  hear  :— 

^  Now  I  lay  gae  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 

IT  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.** 

Sweet,  simple  words,  in  irfiieh  <^old 
Childhood  hath  wrappM  its  guileless  heart, 

When,  like  a  flower,  its  leaflets  fold. 
From  the  declining  day  to  port. 

Then  pleasant  thoughts,  in  radiant  guise 
Came  floating  o*er  his  half-clos'd  eyes ; 
His  home  at  room — his  Asters  joy 

m 

At  treasur'd  gift  and  gilded  toy ; 
The  youngest  on  h^  knee  should  rest, 
The  others  cluster  round  his  breast ; 
While  merry  shout  and  warm  caress 
The  brother's  glad  return  should  bless. 
And  still,  intrasive  dreams  between 
Hope's  pencil  sketched  a  future  scene, 
When  he,  the  in&nt  sister's  mind 
To  storied  poge  should  gently  bind, 
And  see  the  wondering  rapture  wako 
And  of  that  pure  delight  partake : 
For  knowledge,  and  aflbctions  mild 
Bad  thrown  ttheir  cestus  round  the  child, 
And  winged  forms  that  hover  fair 
0*er  those  whose  latest  words  were  prayer, 
All  signed  him  with  their  hallowed  kiss, 
For  smiUng  sleep  and  dreams  of  bliss. 

Short  sleep !  short  dream !    A  crash— «  shock, 

The  reeling  boat,  the  ragged  rock. 

The  earthquake  groan,  the  fearful  strife, 

The  frantic  throng,  the  rush  for  life ! 

From  rest  they  snatch  the  slumberer  fair, 

And  wr^  him  from  the  piercing  air ; 

His  fiill  dark  eye,  dilating  wide. 

The  reason  sought,  but  none  replied : 
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For  of  that  wildering  trance  of  pain 
Might  none  the  extent  or  cause  explain ; 
But  still,  his  father's  earnest  word— 
**  Be  quiet" — ^with  submission  beard. 
And  heeding  well  the  voice  he  loved. 
And  by  his  early  manhood  mov'd. 
Not  once,  by  moan,  or  stifled  cry, 
Swelled^he  strong  tide  of  agony. 

Now  wildly  bursting  flames  revealed 

What  pitying  darkness  erst  concealed. 

The  yawning  deck,  the  surging  deep. 

To  whose  cold  breast  the  ftenzied  leap ; 

While  on  the  blast,  careering  high, 

Arose  such  strange,  unearthly  cry 

Of  horror,  death  and  misery, 

That  they  who  heard  those  shrieks  to  **  save," 

Must  bear  the  echo  to  their  grave. 

Qh  parents !  drawn  by  mercy's  eaze 
From  suflering,  peril,  and  despair. 
In  safety  shall  ye  press  the  shore 
Your  darling  daughters  clasp  once  more ; 
But  he,  abs !  the  cherished  son, 
The  eldest-bom  and  only  one, 
Swept  by  the  flood's  reusttess  sway 
From  the  protecting  arm  away-^ 
Retumeth  not  to  soothe  your  pain 
Or  bless  your  home  and  heart  again. 


But  thou,  dark  angel,  who  didst  reap 
Such  harvest  from  that  Rtorm-wrought  deep, 
Point  out  beneath  what  weltering  wave 
Was  whebn'd  the  beautiful,  the  brave— 
The  noble  boy,  of  spirit  rare, 
Whose  hut  and  sweqtest  words  were  prayer. 
Thou'wilt  not,  fbr  in  mystery's  cloud 
Thou  lov'st  thy  ruthless  deeds  to  shroud ; — 
Yet  well  we  know  that  spirit's  charm, 
Th^u  could'st  not  touch  ^d  did\it  not  harm, 
For  bands  of  cherabs,  rob'd  in  love. 
Enfold  it  mid  their  ranks  above. 
Where  storm  and  wreck  and  grief  are  o'er, 
And  thou  thyself  hast  power  no  more. 


Among  the  victims  to  the  wn^k  of  the  ill-fated  "  Swallow,**  on  the  night  of  April  7th,  1845,  was  the  only  son  of  Gen. 
F.  E.  Mather  of  New- York,  a  vbry  promising  and  beautiful  boy,  of  six  years  of  age.  To  the  legislature,  of  which  his 
father  w«i  a  member,  he  had  been  a  oonstant  visitant  during  his  stay  in  Albany  with  his  parenU— and  his  remarkably 
mnnly  character  and  prepossessing  manners,  which  had  won  the  favor  both  of  strangers  and  fViends,  added  depUi  and 
extent  to  the  sympathy  felt  for  his  untimely  fate. 


.  / 
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BY    HBNRY     T.     TUCKERMAN. 


Gome,  come,  my  lord,  untie  your  folded  UioughUf 

And  let  ihem  dangle  like  a  bride^n  loose  hw^— Duchess  of  Malfy. 


It  is  now  a  week  since  I  re-croaaed  the  Appe- 
nines.  It  seems  a  month.  The  journey  greatly 
enlivened  me.  Autumn  was  rapidly  giving  way 
to  winter.  Her  sober  hues,  without  the  varied 
brilliancy  that  distinguish  them  in  America,  wore 
a  pensive  richness,  a  shadowy  glory  that  in  my 
prevailing  mood,  possessed  a  singular  charm.  I 
constantly  left  the  carriage  and  sauntered  for  miles 
in  advance.  The  keen  and  transparent  air  was 
like  a  cordial.  The  diaggy  hills  stretching  fiir 
away  on  either  side  in  picturesque  undulations, 
seemed  to  repose  in  sublime  content.  As  I  walked 
along  in  my  comfortable  hloute  and  tartar^cap,  a 
delicious  sense  of  independence,  an  exhilarating 
consciousness  of  individuality  filled  my  heart,  and 
often  the  clatter  of  our  heavy  vehicle  or  the  bay- 
ing of  a  shepherd's  dog,  startled  me  from  a  delight- 
ful revery.  I  realized  at  such  moments  a  trust 
and  hope  which  social  relations,  with  all  their 
solace,  hardly  afford.  I  thought  I  could  gladly 
dream  away  existence  in  this  beautiful  countiy. 
On  reaching  the  city,  every  thingj  looked  cheerful. 
Lights  beamed  from  the  dwellings.  People  moved 
to  and  fro  or  clustered  in  groups.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  busy  and  exuberant  life  which  con- 
trasted most  agreeably  with  our  recent  isolation. 
The  moment  I  was-alone  in  my  chamber,  a  vio- 
lent re-action  took  place  in  my  mood.  It  was  ths 
hour  when  the  heart  yearns  for  companionship, 
when  the  mind  is  impatient  to  unfold  itself  without 
restraint ;  the  hour  so  affectingly  described  by 
Dante : 

I'oTa  cbe  Tolgi  *1  desio 

A  navtgantif  e  intenerisceM  cuore 

Lo  di,  rh  *hanno  detto  a  dolci  aniici,  a  Dio : 

E.ohe  ]o  nuovo  peregrin,  d*aniore 

Flange,  le  ode  aqniila  di  lootano, 

Cbe  paia  *1  giano  pianger,  che  ri  muora. 

Sob  aide  began  to  be  intolerable.  I  went  forth 
and  entered  the  Cathedral.  A  deep  glow  from 
the  painted  window  yet  suffused  the  altavi  Else- 
where in  the  vast  area  all  was  dusky  and  vague, 
save  where  the  white  angle  of  a  funeral  tablet  and 
the  dim  folds  of  a  banner  were  visible.  There  is 
something  tranquilixing  in  these  magnificent  tem- 


ples.    I  lingered  until  the  stars  appeared  and  then 

hastened  to  the  residence  of  Qolonel  H .    He 

occupies  one  of  the  most  elegant  dwellings  near 
the  walls.  It  is  half  villa,  half  palace,  and  was 
leased  by  the  noble  family  to  whom  it  belongs,  on 
very  reasonable  terms.  There  is  a  fine  saloon  on 
the  ground  floor,  connected  with  the  garden. 
What  delightful  hours  I  have  spent  there !  The 
Colonel's  lady  is  a  creature  of  poetry  ;  and  then 
about  many  things  we  sympathize  so  perfectly. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  I  succeeded  in  invad- 
ing the  almost  sacred  reserve  in  which  her  spirit 
lives.  She  received  me  courteously  as  a  country- 
man, but  there  was  an  evident  indiflerence  in 
her  manners  that  piqued  if  it  did  not  repulse.  The 
Colonel,  a  frank,  social  man,  gave  me  to  under* 
stand  that  his  wife  was  a  great  invalid,  and  averse 
to  society.  After  tea,  we  usually  walked  into  the 
garden  and  smoked,  leaving  her,  much  to  my 
secret  annoyance,  to  herself — for  she  is  most  fair 
to  look  upon.  I  am  proud  of  her  New  England 
origin.  With  a  graceful  and  elastic  figure,  large 
blue  eyes,  profuse  auburn  ringlets,  a  clear  com- 
plexion and  features  cast  in  a  highly  intellectual 
but  most  gentle  mould,  she  is  quite  an  ideal  of 
northern  beauty.  There  is  something  romantic 
in  her  manners  and  appearance.  She  loves  to  sit 
coiled  up  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa,  with  her  face  half 
concealed  by  a  veil.  Indeed,  she  is  seldom  with- 
out this  nun*like  adornment  and  fails  not  to 
drop  it  the  moment  a  stranger  enters.  The 'world 
calls  it  affectation,  but  she  cares  nothing  for  the 
world,  and  so  consults  only  her  own  wishes  as 
well  in  costume  as  in  weightier  afiaira,  despite 
all  uncharitable  commentators.  Her  history  is 
peculiar.  At  an  early  age  she  finds  herself  the 
only  survivor  of  a  large  and  interesting  &mily,  all 
of  whom  fell  ^ctims  to '  consumption.  She  came 
hither  to  escape,  if  possible,  the  same  fate.  Her 
familiarity  with  death  has  thrown  a  beautiful 
melancholy  around  her  youth.  She  loves  the 
solitude  of  her  own  room  and  resists  all  endeavors 
to  withdraw  her  from  domestic  seclusion.  Every 
one  who  obtains  but  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance, 
becomes  interested  at  once.    I  have  been  re- 
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markably  fortunate  in  enjoying  her  intimacy. 
During  Intervals  of  relief  from  pain,  and  when 
sad  memories  are  for  awhile  laid  asleep,  she  often 
is  as  buoyant  and  gamesome  as  a  child.  Her 
sensibility  to  nature  is  so  great  that  a  new  scene 
of  beauty  causes  her  to  weep.  Her  dreams  are 
highly  poetical.  She  exists  much  of  the  time  in 
the  world  of  imagination ;  her  faith  is  spiritual, 
and  the  departed  share  her  thoughts  with  the 
living.  Her  children  are  the  great  sources  of  her 
happiness.  The  oldest  is  a  cherub.  His  eyes 
vary  in  depth  of  hue  as  his  feelings  change.  His 
brow,  I  heard  an  artist  say,  was  perfectly  ideal. 
Long,  rich  locks  of  paly  gold  stream  from  his  head. 
It  is  a  picture  of  surpassing  loveliness  to  see  mother 
and  child  together ;  as  they  gambol,  their  ringlets 
intenningle  while  an  expression  of  the  purest  de- 
light glows  in  their  frees  They  sit  in  quiet  com- 
munion and  the  very  air  seems  hushed.  I  revel 
in  domesticity  at  the  Colonel's.  I  talk  with  the 
lady  Harriet  and  play  with  little  Carlo  like  one 
of  the  family.  Sometimes  we  ride  out  together 
or  go  to  a  church  festival.  They  have  furnished 
the  parlor  in  the  American  style  since  I  left.  It 
seemed  quite  like  home  to-night.  How  glad  they 
were  to  see  me !  We  discussed  transatlantic  news 
and  plans  for  the  winter.  My  young  friend  had 
been  put  to  bed  early  on  account  of  a  slight  cold. 
I  stole  into  the  room  and  shading  the  lamp  with 
my  hand,  gazed  on  him  asleep.  His  hair  lay  off 
from  his  brow  in  golden  curls;  a  smile  half- 
wreathed  his  lips ;  the  flush  of  innocent  repose  was 
upon  his  cheek.  I  looked  on  in  silent  admiration, 
when  he  awoke  and  recognized  me  with  joyful 
caresses.  From  this  scene  of  tranquil  happiness 
I  retired  with  peace  at  my  heart.  My  faith  in 
life  was  renewed,  and  in  witnessing  the  enjoy- 
ments of  others  I  endeavored  to  banish  my  own 
vain  regrets. 

«         •••••• 

I  suppose  we  relish  praise  for  our  lesser  qualities 
because  it  fortifies  confidence.  There  is  nothing 
more  painful  to  a  sensitive  mind  than  a  conscious- 
ness of  some  deficiency  or  peculiar  excess  in 
character.     "  Why,  with  such  vivid  perceptions, 

am  I  not  conceited  1 "  asked .     "  Because 

they  give  you  self-knowledge,  which  always  in- 
duces meekness,"  was  the  reply.  Men  of  sense, 
and  women  too,  perhaps,  who  have  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  romance,  mistrust  themselves  greatly  in 
love.  From  repeated  and  often*  absurd  excite- 
ment, they  only  come  forth,  at  last,  '  perplexed  in 
the  extreme.'  The  very  intensity  of  emotion 
blinds,  and  often  in  the  retrospect  their  conduct 
and  feelings  seem  to  have  an  almost  insane  aspect. 
Such  phases  of  experience  stand  alone.  In  all  the 
other  interests  of  life  they  may  have  acted  errone- 
ously, but  reason  and  chastened  sensibility  have 
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never  failed  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that  true 
views  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  would  be 
invaluable.  Could  w«  but  clearly  distingulBh  be- 
tween passion  and  sentiment,  between  afHnity  and 
fancy,  the  '  suppliance  of  a  minute,'  and  choice, 
founded  like  gravitation,  on  an  eternal  law — the 
bandage  would  be  partially  removed  from  the  eyes 
of  love.  But  sentiment  is  a  flower  so  delicate,  so 
pre-eminently  lovely,  so  peerless  and  dear,  that 
they  whom  it  most  enriches,  shrink  from  analyz- 
ing what  they  can  only  recognize  with  trembling. 
Like  the  fairy  circling  of  the  humming-bird  over  a 
honeysuckle,  its  action  is  infinitely  refined,  and 
eludes  while  it  facinates  the  glance.  The  wretch 
<  compact  of  thankless  earth,'  who  profiinely 
sought  to  gaze  on  the  unveiled  beauty  of  Godiva, 
was  instantly  struck  with  blindness.  The  legend 
symbolizes  the  fate  of  all  ruthless  invaders  of  the 
soul's  hallowed  ground.  Yet  there  is  one  office 
which  records  such  as  these  fulfil.  In  as  far  as 
they  define  the  real  ore,  they  make  it  more  easily 
distinguished,  and  prevent,  in  a  measure,  the  cur- 
rency of  spurious  metal.  Every  true  picture  of 
the  heart  annihilates  a  hundred  counterfeits.  It 
is  one  thing  to  speculate  coldly  upon  love,  to  array 
phrenology  and  common-sense  against  poetic  in- 
stincts, and  it  is  another  and  a  more  reverent  task 
to  unfold  the  light  and  shade,  the  depth  and  gra- 
dation, the  sanctity  and  the  loveliness  of  human 
feeling.  The  'contagion  of  the  world's  slow 
stain '  is  ever  at  work.  Life  diffuses  instead  of 
concentrating  the  heart.  It  is  fit  that  there  should 
be  priests  of  love  to  keep  up  the  olden  worship  in 
all  its  vital  simplicity  and  entire  devotion.  Such 
is  the  poet — ^not  as  a  rhymer,  but  as  a  man.  Let 
him  forever  advocate,  what  vapid  sentimentalism 
too  often  makes  ridiculous  and  worldliness  freezes 
by  contempt.  I  delight  in  the  idea  of  unconscious 
ministries,  in  the  belief  that  human  beings  accom- 
plish vast  ends  by  insensible  means ;  that  the 
elements  of  the  social  world,  like  those  of  the 
natural,  operate  with  an  infinite  quietude.  There 
are  apostles  who  live  and  die  without  any  written 
record — ^poets  who  exercise  their  vocation  without 
a  lyre,  and  lovers  divided,  not  in  life  or  death,  yet 
over  whom  no  nuptial  benediction  has  been  uttered. 
Universities  with  all  their  parchment  degrees  and 
sonorous  hieroglyphics,  have  never  absorbed  wis- 
dom ;  academies  cannot  monopolize  truth  nor 
armies  valor.  There  is  an  undercurrent,  stronger 
because  invisible,  to- the  sea  of  life.  In  the  mate- 
rial world  we  are  assured  by  science  that  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  waste  ;  are  genius  and  love  so 
valueless  that  they  scatter  no  seed?  Are  they 
alone  bereft  of  the  principle  of  eternal  renewal  ? 
Let  *  Nature's  laureate  bard,'  answer : 

*  Heaven  doth  with  ub  m  we  witli  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtues 
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Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  *twore  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 

But  to  fine  issues  ;  nor  nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  sample  of  her  excellence. 

But  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determine! 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.* 


Life  in  the  open  air  has  a  singular  charm  for 
the  native  of  climates  where,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  it  is  necessary  to  look  within  doors 
for  comfort.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  English 
are  so  addicted  to  field-sports  is,  that  they  seek  to 
revel  in  a  free  exposure  to  the  elements,  because 
with  them,  such  enjoyments  are  comparatively 
limited.  It  seems  like  a  return  to  the  unrestrained 
and  buoyant  spirit  of  Nature,  when  months  glide 
by  and  find  us  almost  hourly  abroad  in  that  care- 
less exercise  of  being  which  is  the  privilege  of 
southern  countries.  I  am  fond  of  by-way  pictures 
of  life  and  deem  myself  fortunate  when  any  char- 
acteristic scene  presents  itself.  The  air  to-day 
was  remarkably  cool,  so  that  a  walk  along  the 
sunny  margin  of  the  water  proved  very  agreeable. 
I  lingered  near  a  Sicilian  story-teller  for  an  hour, 
to  watch  his  expressive  looks  and  mark  the  quick 
sympathy  of  his  audience.  They  consisted  princi- 
pally of  swarthy  fishermen,  reclining  on  the  sand, 
their  sunbrowned  faces  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  speaker,  and  their  eyes  of  gleaming  jet,  one 
moment  softened  by  pity  and  the  next  flashing 
with  anger.  Their  jaunty  caps  were  pushed  from 
their  brows  and  beneath  them  straggling  locks 
fluttered  in  the  wind.  A  few  stood  leaning  upon 
the  poles  of  their  neta.  They  were  exactly  like 
the  figures  that  Salvator  loves  to  introduce  into 
the  fore-ground  of  his  sea-pieces.  It  is  delightful, 
even  in  their  humble  way,  to  recognize  something 
in  life  which  art  or  literature  has  made  familiar. 
Even  the  old  crones  that  one  encounters  at  the 
street  comers  twirling  the  distaff,  remind  the  lover 
of  Shakespeare  of  the  enamoured  Duke's  request 
in  Twelfth  Night,  for  that  *  piece  of  song  *  of 
which  he  so  feelingly  says: 

*  It  is  old  and  plain : 
The  spinners  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun 
And  the  free-maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones, 
Did  use  to  chant  it:   it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  wo 
Like  the  old  age.* 

*  •  •  *  •  •  • 

T ,  in  his  cordial  way,  manages  to  impart 

new  relish  to  the  diminutive  game  they  serve  up  at 

our  frugal  meal,  by  quoting  with  great  zest  the  line 

from  Beppo :  '  I  also  like  to  dine  on  beccaficofi/ 

One  of  the  spots  most  fertile  in  the  picturesque  is 

the  thronged  angle  of  a  street  I  daily  pass,  where 

a  scribe  who  might  sit  for  the  apothecary's  portrait 

in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  seated  at  his  little  table 

with  a  pile  of  yellow  paper  before  him,  an  inkhom 

at  his  button-hole,  and  his  little  wild  eyes  through 


hisantiquated  spectacles  gravely  following  the  move- 
ments of  his  busy  pen.  A  burly  friar  of  the  Capu- 
'  chin  order  sometimes  is  beside  him,  dictating  a 
memoranda  of  the  sale  of  his  convent  produce,  or 
a  weather-worn  soldierin  faded  unifonn,  is  puzzling 
his  brain  to  manufacture  a  page  in  reply  to  his 
wife's  last  epistle.  A  better  discipline  whereby  to 
learn  the  art  of  mental  abstraction  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  The  g^y  equipage  and  the  rattling  team, 
the  shouts  of  venders  and  the  ceaseless  hum  of  a 
passing  throng,  are  quite  unregarded  by  the  indus- 
trious scribe.  To-day,  in  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  with  this  caricature  of  humanity,  there 
leaned  over  his  chair  a  buxom  peasant  girl.  Her 
basket  of  fruit  was  on  the  pavement  at  her  feet. 
Her  large  straw  hat  rested  coquetishly  on  the  side 
of  her  head.  A  dark  boddice  revealed  a  form  '  of 
rounded  slendemess,'  and  the  short  robe  made 
visible  a  pretty  foot,  on  which  her  gaze  was  intent- 
ly turned,  while  she  played  with  the  little  silver 
cross  that  hung  from  her  neck  and  murmured 
tremblingly  in  the  old  scrivener's  ear,  a  letter  to 

her  absent  lover. 

•        •  •  »  t         •        • 

Sentiment  brings  us  back  to  truth.  We  cannot 
flatter  one  who  has  awakened  a  real  interest  in  our 
minds ;  we  can  more  easily  reprove.  A  delicate 
and  vigilant  considerateness  that  makes  us  obser- 
vant of  every  change  of  mood,  aware  even  of  latent 
illness  and  painfully  conscious  of  each  unfortunate 
tendency  of  character,  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
love.  Kindness,  unceasing  and  thoughtful,  antici- 
pating every  wish  and  overflowing  in  word,  act 
and  manner,  is  the  truest  pledge  of  affection.  I 
would  fain  beUeve  that  these  indications  are  appre- 
ciated by  a  few  women ;  but  to  how  many  are  such 
noble  and  genuine  demonstrations  less  impressive 
than  exaggerated  praise  and  unmanly  adaptation ! 

I  do  not  believe  in  's  love  for  the  man  of 

her  choice.  She  ministers  only  to  his  pride.  Here 
is  the  immense  evil  society  does  woman.  It  is  a 
hot-bed  in  which  her  approbativeness — the  parasite 
upon  life's  rarest  tree — is  fatally  nurtured.  Seclu- 
sion is  said  to  be  unfavorable  to  moral  vigor.  Ab- 
solute solitude  undoubtedly  is ;  but  promiscuous  as- 
sociation almost  invariably  perverts  all  but  the 
strongest  and  purest  hearts.  Nature  has  solved 
this  problem.  The  secret  of  all  that  is  holy  and 
felicitous  in  the  influence  of  woman  lies  in  the  bet- 
ter preservation  of  her  soul.  Man's  vocations  con- 
stantly expose  him  to  the  world,  and  if  the  idea  of 
a  better  humanity  were  not  kept  alive  in  his  daily 
path  by  the  superior  freshness  of  the  other  sex,  he 
would  wander  irretrievably^  from  faith  and  peace. 
To  this  end  woman's  lot  is  private.  Fashion  is 
perpetually  encroaching  upon  the  divine  order  ol 
things.  Let  any  unprejudiced  spectator  see  the 
blush  of  modesty  upon  the  cheek  of  a  woman  who 
has  lived  apart   'unspotted  from  the  world,'  let 
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him  mark  the  engaging  air  of  distrust  which  is  the 
most  eloquent  appeal  in  the  universe  to  the  heart 
of  man — ^the  beaulifiil  dignity  of  conscious  recti- 
tude, the  qtiick  and  disinterested  sjrmpathy,  the 
meek  self-contentment — and  feel  all  that  is  high 
and  good  within  him  stir  at  the  fountains  of  his 
soul,  and  all  that  is  base  shrink  awe -struck  from 
her  eye,  and  he  will  ardently  bless  the  retirement 
that  has  kept  such  graces  undimmed.  Let  him 
then  witness  the  complacent  and  fearless  bearing 
of  a  fair  creature  whose  manner  is  hackneyed  by 
custom  and  artificial  from  habit,  with  intellect  ever 
on  the  alert,  and  all  that  is  spontaneous  and  trae 
subdued  by  the  tjrranny  of  selfishness  to  calculation 
and  pride,  and  he  will  leave  her,  beautiful  and  gift- 
ed as  sbe  may  be,  only  thus  bitterly  to  muse  of  her 
charms : — 

*  Yet  I  half  hate  her->ihe  has  all 
That  would  eosnre  an  angel's  foil — 
For  there's  a  cool,  collected  look, 
Ai  if  her  pubes  beat  by  book, 
A  measured  tone,  a  cold  reply, 
A  inanag«ineut  of  voice  and  eye ; 
A  calm,  ponessed,  authentic  air, 
That  leaves  a  doubt  of  softness  there ; 
Till  look  and  worship  as  I  may, 
My  fevered  thought  will  pass  away.* 

*  »  •  »  « 

My  organ  of  benevolence  ha»  never  been  thought 
deficient,  and  yet  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  wish  that  every  mortal  were  temporarily 
denied  health.  Nothing  less  will  teach  people 
consideration  for  those  who  thus  suffer.  How  na- 
turally is  the  second-thought  of  poor,  vexed  Lear, 
prompted  by  the  sympathy  bom  of  pain ! 

'Tell  the  hot  duke  that— 
No,  but  not  yet    may  be  he  is  not  toell. 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office  ^ 

IVhereto  our  health  is  bound  :  we  are  not  ourgelves       i 
Wktn  nature  heinff  oppretsed  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body: 

A  cleverer  fellow  than  P ,  in  the  ordinary 

sense  of  the  term,  is  not  often  encountered,  yet  an 
bout's  argument  has  feile<f''to  convince  him  of  the 
unreasonable  offence  he  has  taken  at  my  recent  taci- 
turnity. His  nerves  are  of  iron  and  his  digestion  that 
of  an  ostrich.  Physical  inconvenience  is  so  rare  in 
his  experience  as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended. 
These  long  weeks  of  pain  and  feebleness,  when  all 
mental  energy  was  absorbed  in  mere  endurance,  and 
the  causes  of  moral  disquietude  rendered  thrice  keen 
and  trying — ^pass  for  nothing  in  his  estimation. 
Because  I  have  only  smiled  at  his  jokes,  spared  my 
breath  from  necessity  and  found  no  refuge  but  in 
comparative  silence,  he  deems  me  unfriendly  and 
indifferent.  Cassius  described  Cajsar's  inaptitude 
when  ill  as  a  disparagement :  *  'Tis  true,  this  god 
did  shake.'  Should  not  friendship  consider  it  by 
way  of  forbearance  1  To  be  calm  and  uncomplain- 
ing I  flattered  myself  was  a  little  triumph ;  but  those 
hale,  impervious,  and  therefore  exacting  friends. 


expect  not  only  patience  but  gayety.  *  These  are 
counsellors  that  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am  ;* 
— so  said  the  royal  exile  of  the  elements ;  how 
justly  it  may  be  said  of  the  •  ills  that  fieeh  is  heir 
to ! '  As  my  quaint  fiivorite  remarks  in  a  like 
condition,  of  late  I  have  been  unable  *  to  distin- 
guish veal  from  mutton.'  My  perceptions  have 
been  blunted,  my  relish  of  life  sadly  deficient ;  only 
at  intervals  have  my  musings  been  other  than  sad, 
even  to  despair.  A  lethargic  throb  confused  my 
brain ;  everything  looked  distorted  or  gloomy,  and 
existence  was  burdensome.  How  often  have  I  re- 
called Sterne's  prayer ;  'Gracious  Heaven !  grant 
me  but  health,  thou  great  bestower  of  it,  give  me 
but  this  fair  goddess  for  my  companion,  and  shower 
down  mitres,  if  it  seem  good  unto  thy  divine  pro- 
vidence, upon  those  heads  that  are  aching  for 
them!*  I  have  heard  some  persons  base  their 
faith  in  immortality  upon  the  unequal  distribution 
of  good  and  evil  in  this  world,  and  others  claim  it 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  human  endovonents 
which  require  higher  and  endless  development. 
Does  not  the  intimate  sympathy  of  body  and  soul 
fiimish  yet  another  ground  for  the  same  inference  ? 
Tlunk  of  the  interruption,  the  depression,  the  per- 
version which  the  mind  suffers  from  any  derange- 
ment of  the  physical  organs.  How  dependant  for 
its  clear  and  strong  exercise  is  the  most  gifted  in- 
tellect upon  a  healthy  frame!  Thought  grows  dis- 
connected, sentiment  becomes  morbid  and  imagin- 
ation gloomy,  when  the  pulse  is  quickened  by  fever 
or  the  nerves  unstrung  by  weakness.  I  have  known 
individuals,  all  of  whose  faults  of  character  seemed 
to  be  derived  from  bodily  infirmity ;  they  needed 
but  to  '  shufBe  off  this  mortal  coil  *  to  be  perfect. 
•  *  •  «  • 

This  convalescence  is  delicious.     I  seem  to  have 
acquired  new  zest  for  the  htmiblest  enjoyment.  To 
trace  the  flowers  on  the  chintz  bed-curtains  or 
watch  the  flies  upon  the  wall  is  diverting.     Voices 
from  the  street  give  me  a  sweet  feeling;   they 
speak  of  genial  activity.    I  long  for  green  fields. 
My  eyes  follow  the  nursed  movements  with  avidi- 
ty.    I  have  been  less  enttirtained  at  a  good  play. 
The  flowers   that  some   thoughtful  friend   daily 
sends,  appear  more  fresh  and  bright  than  any  I 
have  seen  for  years.     How  very  cheering  is  the 
sunshine  !     Such  cream  in  the  morning !     I  have 
been  dipping  into  Scott — ^no  ;  I  tried  to  do  so,  but 
as  usual  it  ended  in  a  regular  perusal.     I  rejoice 
that  Ivanhoe,  and  Jeatmie  Deans  are  as  vivid  and 
dear  as  ever.     How  these  familiar  and  cherished 
beings  enliven  the  languid  hours  of  the  invalid  ! 
Scott  was  right  in  esteeming  this  one  of  the  best 
of  his  agencies  as  a  novelist.     I  read  him  with  a 
more  tender  gratitude  since  Lockhart's  life  appear- 
ed ;  hearing  ever  the  ripple  of  the  Tweed  on  that 
summer  day,  breaking  the  solemn  quietude  of  his 
death  chamber. 
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How  fleetingi  how  tnnBient  are  the  dreama  of  life, 
and  yet  how  beautifal!  How  bright  and  glad- 
some ia  this  fiur  earth,  with  its  bold  mountains 
reaching  to  heaven,  its  gentle,  verdant  hillocks,  its 
towering  treei^  its  rippling  rills ;  and  then  the  mu- 
sic of  its  flinging  birds-Mih,  how  soothingly  it  falls 
upon  the  ear!  Spring— glad,  merry,  delightful 
Spring — ^how  the  youthful  heart  warms  and  leaps 
forth  in  joyousneas  as  its  first  mild  zephyr  comes  la- 
den with  the  perfume  of  its  earliest  blossoms,  and 
how  the  eyes  kindle  and  the  cheek  glows,  as  the 
chained  rivulets  burst  their  long  and  weary  confine- 
ment and  spring  forth,  frolicking  and  dancing  like  a 
child  of  the  wild-wood  :  and  then  to  see  in  every 
nook  and  glen,  by  every  muimuring  stream,  and 
over  each  verdant  meadow,  tiny,  modest,  beautiful 
buds  and  flowers  starting  to  birth,  as  if  some  an- 
gel's breath  had  fenned  the  whole  earth.  Oh,  it  is 
so  enchanting.  But  who  has  not  mourned  to  see 
these  bright  things  wither,  to  see  the  gnm  thick 
foilage  turn  pale,  and  fall  helplessly  to  be  trodden 
under  foot,  to  listen  to  the  last  trembling  note  of 
that  fairy  song  whose  melody  had  soothed  the  heart 
full  oft !  And  it  is  even  so  with  earth's  fairest 
dreams.  Happy  he  whose  only  source  of  grie^ 
whose  only  cause  for  weeping,  has  been  the  death 
of  a  fiivorite  flower,  or  the  loss  of  a  cherished  bird ! 
For  will  not  Spring  return  with  added  loveliness  to 
the  sleeping  earth,  will  not  her  flowers  bh)om  again 
and  her  songsters  fill  the  air  with  their  quivering, 
melting  strains!  But  the  bright  dreams  of  child- 
hood, the  visions  of  early  youth  once  crushed  and 
withered,  when  will  they  again  gladden  the  heart  7 
Never. 

I  knew  a  fiiir  young  girl,  who  dwelt  within  a 
happy  home,  the  pride,  the  joy,  of  fond  indulgent 
parents,  and  the  feirest  bloatom  that  threw  its  light 
across  their  pathway.  Gentle,  loving,  beautiful, 
she  had  won  the  love  of  all  who  knew  her,  and  on 
her  youthful  head  were  showered  the  blessings  of 
young  and  old.  It  was  a  sweet  retired  spot,  the 
house  of  her  happy  childhood — a  fiiiry  abode  in  the 
bosom  of  New  England.  No  strife  or  contention 
dwelt  within  its  borders,  and  her's  was  the  sunny 
&ce,  and  her's  the  joyous  laugh  that  chased  the 
cloud  from  every  brow,  and  brought  peace  to  every 
heart.  It  was  a  glad  Spring  morning,  and  the  cot- 
tage windows  were  open  to  admit  the  murmuring 
breeze.  Its  Gtnowy  sides  were  nearly  concealed  by 
clambering  vines,  whose  slender  tendrils  had  wound 


themselves  together,  fonning  with  the  glossy  leaves, 
a  beantifnl,  shadowy  curtain,  and  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  stately  trees  bent  with  their  clus- 
tering foliage  shelteringly  over  the  low  roof.  Bright, 
lovely  flowerets  peeped  out  from  their  grassy  beds, 
while  from  their  fragrant  bosoms  the  pure  sun- 
beams kissed  the  silver  dew-drops.  Oh,  how  sur- 
passingly frir  was  all  without,  as  if  no  mildew  were 
there  to  bli^t,  no  rade  cold  breath  to  wither,  and 
within  the  rural  cot  were  joy  and  grief  commingled. 
It  was  Ada'a  wedding  mom.  Meekly  she  stood  be- 
fore the  venerable  pastor,  whose  hand  had  placed 
upon  her  infimt  brow  the  sacred  seal,  and  whose 
kindly  beaming  eyes  had  watched  her  budding 
channs  with  all  a  Other's  fondness  in  their  ex- 
pression. Calmly  she  stood  there,  with  her  dark 
sofi  eyes  smiling  jFet  tearful,  her  cheek  a  little 
paler  than  usual,  and  a  slight  tremor  on  her  red 
lip.  A  pure,  snowy,  half  opened  rose-bud,  gleam- 
ed out  from  among  the  heavy  braids  of  her  raven 
hair,  and  a  few  natural  glossy  curls  fell  from  her 
white  broad  forehead  over  her  neck,  resting  in 
pleasing  contrast  upon  the  plain  white  muslin  dress 
which  hnng  gracefully  about  her  form. 

By  her  side,  and  clssping  her  slender  fingers  was 
the  ahosen  of  her  young  heart-*a  manly,  noble 
youth,  with  a  dark,  high  brow,  and  a  thousand 
ringleta  clustering  ahove  it,  eyes  whose  passionate, 
earnest  depths  told  the  love  he  bore  the  gentle 
creature  he  was  soon  to  call  his  own.  A  aorrow- 
ful  yet  ha|»py  group  surrounded  the  youthful  pair. 
There  was  a  white-haired  sire,  with  has  lofty,  in- 
tellectual forehead  wrinkled  by  age  and  browned  by 
exposure,  eyes  moistened  yet  beaming  with  love  and 
gratitude,  and  a  heart  fresh  and  loving  as  a  youth- 
ful maiden's.  Leaning  upon  his  ahonlder  was  an 
aged  matron,  upon  whose  truthful,  soul-lit  fece 
were  visible  the  deep  and  various  emotions  which 
stirred  her  maternal  bosom.  Then  nearer  the 
beautiful  bride  and  gazing  into  her  calm,  serene 
face  was  a  young  creature,  scarcely  less  lovely, 
with  the  same  deep,  dreamy  eyes  and  open  brow, 
the  same  dimpled  mouth  and  jetty  tresses.  A 
brother  too,  just  stepping  into  manhood,  with  the 
unsullied  Ught  of  youth's  feir  hopes  undimmed,  and 
several  little  ones,  with  feces  like  an  April  sky, 
tearful  and  sunny,  hovered  near-— the  loved,  the 
idolized.  That  morning  saw  the  new-made  bride 
depart  for  a  far-distant  home— a  home  in  the  West- 
em  wilds.    Light  was  the  heart  and  bliasfril  were 
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the  dreams  that  went  witlr  the  youth  and  his  own 
Ada  from  that  cottage  and  the  groups  of  yearning 
kindred  who  wept  to  see  them  depart.  But,  alas ! 
for  the  hopes  of  earth !  Two  years  had  swiftly 
fled,  and  the  second  returning  Spring  brought  to 
the  old  man's  dwelling  a  bowed  and  stricken  form. 
The  husband  of  their  dead  child  had  returned  with 
the  heavy  hand  of  anguish  on  his  heart,  and  hope's 
bright  garland  witfiered.  In  his  arms  he  bore  a 
cherub  boy,  on  whose  dimpled  cheek  was  the  rich 
glow  of  health,  and  in  his  dark  eyes  the  soul  of  his 
angel  mother  beamed.  The  wearied  husband  told 
the  gathered,  mourning  band  how  the  flower  had 
faded  and  died  upon  his  bosom ;  and  of  the  holy 
smile  which  lingered  on  the  cold  lips  after  the  spirit 
had  left  its  clay  tenement.  He  told  them  how  his 
trembling  fingers  had  parted  the  damp  curls  from 
her  marble  forehead  and  twined  among  the  glossy, 
shining  tresses  a  shriveled  rose-bud — ^the  same  that 
had  nestled  there  on  her  bridal  mom — and  how  her 
green  grave,  with  its  simple  monument  of  snowy 
marble  on  which  was  only  inscribed  'Ada,'  was 
sheltered  by  a  weeping-willow  whose  long,  droop- 
ing boughs  waved  above  her  head.  That  long, 
weary  Summer  passed  away,  and  when  the  Au- 
tumn frosts  had  changed  the  fresh  green  leaves  of 
the  forest  Irees  to  their  pale  hue,  they  gently  fell 
upon  his  low  resting  place.  The  youthful  husband 
had  followed  his  lovely  bride  to  that  home  above — 
'  that  house  not  made  with  hands,'  where  pain  and 
parting  are  no  more. 

Another  form  comes  up  before  me  now :  it  is 
that  of  a  youthful  maiden.  I  knew  her  well.  She 
had  culled  earth's  fairest  flowers  and  found  them 
thomless ;  she  had  dreamed  earth's  brightest 
dreams  and  cherished  earth's  fondest  hopes,  and 
never,  never  had  a  cloud  of  darkness  hung  upon 
her  brow.  One  day,  when  the  face  of  nature  was 
smiling  and  blushing  beneath  the  warm  pure  rays 
of  an  Autumn  sun  and  the  deep  blue  of  Autumn 
skies,  she  went  forth  from  her  pleasant  happy 
home — a  bride.  Oh,  who  may  tell  the  visions  of 
gladness  and  joy  which  rose,  dim  and  shadowy,  in 
the  distant  future !  Who  may  know  the  blissful, 
trembling  emotions  of  her  soul  and  the  hopes  which 
crowded  her  youthful  bosom ! 

Months  passed  away,  and  she  was  still  blest — 
still  happy.  But  a  dark  day  was  dr^jtnng  on,  a 
shadow  of  awfiil  darkness  hovered  about  her  path- 
way ;  yet  she  knew  it  not.  The  sunny  light  of 
hope  and  love  was  on  her  brow  and  in  the  depths  of 
her  heart.  She  had  bowed  before  an  earthly  shrine , 
and  poured  her  deepest,  intenaest  feeling  upon  an 
earthly  object ;  but  the  cloud  above  her  head  thick- 
ened, and  when  least  expected  its  fiiry  burst  upon 
her.  Wildly,  she  hung  above  the  death-bed  of  the 
stricken  one,  and  prayed — oh,  how  fervently,  for  the 
life  of  him  who  was  her  all — ^her  idol.  Slowly, 
but  surely,  the  tyrant  approached,  and  at  last  his 


icy  fmgers  moved  among  the  tender  heart-strings, 
and  they  ceased  to  vibrate— ^lis  cold  breath  passed 
over  the  marble  brow  and  it  was  chilled.  Des- 
paringly  she  gazed  upon  the  still  features  whose 
beauty  death  itself  could  not  destroy,  and  with  her 
trembling  white  fingers  laid  the  chestnut  curls 
back  from  the  pale  forehead.  Who  shall  tell  the 
thoughts  of  agony  that  crowded  through  her  torn 
bosom.  Oh,  who  may  know  the  unutterable  anguish 
of  her  heart !  Da3rs  and  weeks  passed  away,  but 
the  free  sunlight  of  her  eariy  dreams  came  not  again. 
There  was  a  fixed  grief  at  her  heart's  core,  a  set- 
tled melancholy  upon  her  pale  face,  which  told  that 
in  the  low  grave  of  her  soul's  idol,  were  buried  all 
her  earthly  hopes.  I  never  see  a  fiiiry  girl,  with 
health's  glow  upon  her  cheek,  and  love's  light 
in  her  beaming  eye — ^I  never  hear  her  silvery  laugh, 
and  listen  to  the  echo  of  her  sweet  voice,  but  I 
think  of  the  darkness  of  coming  years.  I  have 
seen  so  many  a  beautiful  thing  wither  and  fiill  to 
the  grave,  I  have  watched  the  overthrow  of  so 
many  earthly  schemes,  and  noted  the  death  of  so 
many  earthly  hopes,  that  I  tremble  for  the  trusting 
warm  heart,  which  I  know  must  ere  long  bleed 
over  some  fiided  dream  or  withered  idol.  I  have 
stood  by  the  low,  calm  resting  place  of  age,  where 
the  aged  man,  with  snowy  locks  was  sweetly 
sleeping ;  but  I  shed  no  tear  over  his  fate.  For 
must  it  n«t  be  pleasant  after  a  long  life  of  care  and 
toil  and  it  may  be  of  sufiering,  to  lie  down  at  last 
in  the  grave,  to  bid  adieu  to  a  changing  world  and 
welcome  the  joys  of  everlasting  life  1 

But  my  tears  have  watered  the  fresh  sod  beneath 
which  slumbered  the  young,  the  gay,  the  beauti- 
ful. I  have  wept.  Heaven  knows  how  bitterly, 
how  agonizingly,  over  the  blighting  of  youthful 
loveliness — over  the  feded  wreath  of  earthly  love. 
But  amid  all  the  gloom,  all  the  decay  around,  there 
comes  a  soft,  sweet  whisper — a  low,  gentle  breath- 
ing, as  from  an  angel's  lips,  soothing  the  heart 
and  pouring  into  the  bleeding  bosom  the  balm  of 
consolation. 

An  unforseen  finger  seems  pointing  us  to  a 
realm  of  peace,  an  asylum  pure  and  bright,  where 
hope  never  expires,  and  death  and  parting  are  un- 
known. The  spirits  of  the  departed  seem  hover- 
ing near  us,  and  spreading  over  us  their  snowy 
wings,  while,  in  tones  like  the  spring  zephyr,  or  the 
music  of  a  fiir-ofT  bird,  they  tell  us  of  a  home  be- 
yond the  skies,  where  the  bright  and  lovely  never 
die  and  the  flowers  never  fade. 

How  toon  the  dreanu  of  earth  depart! 

Iti  hopes,  oh  !  what  are  they  1 
How  often  from  the  doting  heart 

They  fode  and  melt  away ! 
Like  the  toft  cloud  that  gently  floats 

Across  the  summer  sky, 
Or  dew-drops  glistening  *neath  the  sun, 

Earth*s  fhirost  visions  die. 


_  _  ^ ^^^^ 


NEW-YEAR'S     DAY.  — A    SONNET. 


The  baait— *tu  ■tnmge  what  fMinga  oiova 

It*  tandar,  hidden  itriiig^- 
How  itrong  the  oord  that  earthly  love 

About  it  loftly  flings. 
*Tia  well  perhat*  that  all  it*  hope* 

Thaa  rudely  ahould  be  riTen, 
To  tell  u*  of  a  purer  dime— 

A  brighter  home  in  hearan. 


'TIS  well— but  oh,  how  hard  to  bow 

In  meek  an^  holy  trust. 
When  palid  oheek  and  marble  brow 

Are  laid  beneath  the  dust. 
When  from  the  fond  and  yearning  brea*t 

1m  coldly  borne  away 
The  worshiped  one,  too  good  and  pure 

In  thi*  dark  world  to  stay. 


HISW  YSAIfi'S  SDAY 


BY    BDWABD    J.    POBTBB 


What  though  the  latest  flowers  be  dead 

That  bieathed  their  sigh*  o*er  xephyr's  wings, 
And  all  their  sunny  hue*  be  fled 

In  the  wild  dream*  of  perished  things ; 
What  though  no  briHiant  leaves  be  mine. 

To  cast  upon  the  strings  one  ray, 
A  wreath  a*  passionate  I  twine, 

A  wreath  for  thee  on  New  Year's  day. 

Thy  name  is  fkr  too  deep  a  spell 

For  me  to  link  with  fading  flowen— 
An  amulet  where  secrete  dwell 

Of  more  than  magic's  fancied  powers : 
There  from  the  spirit's  depths  I  bring 

Leaflete  whose  hue*  reeist  decay, 
Whose  dews  will  glisten  on  the  string 

That  wakes  for  thee  on  New  Year's  day. 

Fve  k)oked  into  those  soft  dark  eyes, 

As  richly  beaming  as  gaxeUe's, 
Through  which  the  spirit's  mysteries 

Shine  out  as  ite  bright  wavelet  swells, 
Speaking  a  language  all  their  own, 

Each  thought  a  glance,  each  word  a  ray ; 
UAtil  the  soul,  &miliar  grown. 

Still  owns  their  power  on  New  Year's  day. 


Tve  gaxed  upon  thy  young  brow's  light. 

With  adoratien  pure,  as  their's, 
Who  watch  beside  the  rill  at  night. 

To  catch  each  ray  the  young  moon  wears : 
And  when  ite  first  bright  beapi  awakes, « 

Their  voice*  blend  in  one  rich  lay, 
Yet  oh,  not  less  of  rapture  shake* 

These  strings  for  thee  on  New  Year's  day. 

CXi,  never  shall  those  beams  depart. 

That  ftom  thy  brow  all  radiant  fbll, 
The  spirit  waters  of  the  heart 

Waking  with  power  unspeakable ; 
And  round  me  shall  the  gleams  of  soul 

Those  lustrous  eyes  send  forth  still  play, 
And  bid  the  waves  of  pathos  roll 

As  wildly  as  on  New  Year's  day. 

Then  take  this  wreath— 'tis  offered  thee 

With  more  of  true  devotion's  fire 
Than  waked  their  souk  when  tremblingly 

The  priests  of  bis  swept  the  lyre. 
Fve  gathered  it  while  on  the  leaves 

The  spirit's  snnshine  only  lay ; 
And  bid  each  breath  that  sweetness  weaves 

Sigh  but  for  thee  on  New  Year's  day. 


A  SdDHHIBf  f®  IBM¥Y 


BY    EOBBBT    A.    WBST. 


Deep  in  the  darkness  ^f  a  murky  cave 

Where  poisonous  serpento  crawl  their  slimy  course. 
Thou  Envy  dwdl'st !    Licentious  amour  gave 

To  thee  thy  birth  'mid  Hades'  fiendish  clan ! 
Thee  Satan  saw  afloat  the  burning  wave 

And  urged  thee  thence  in  vain :  then  plied  his  force 
And  drove  thee  to  this  earth  to  blight  the  hopes  of  man ! 


For  thou  wert  fittest  to  effbct  his  plan 
Of  man's  o'erthroW!  and  here,  besmeared  with  dust. 
And  filth  and  slime,  and  teeth  all  brown  with  rust. 

Thou  long  host  dwelt :  and  snakes  entwine  a  wreath 
Upon  thy  brow :  transformed  to  uloAons  crust 

Is  thy  sunk  eye !  thy  sour  and  poisonous  bieath 
{  Fftll*  on  the  path  ofvirtue's  •on*  and  i*  the  blast  of  Death! 


» 


TIEIIg   SIBIABDIB   (DIP   WAEBA 


A     POLISH    LEGEND. 


oiviM  A0  ouaaaiT  ih  suropi. 


BT    U%9'    B.     F.     BLLBIVT. 


I  REMEXBEB  it  was  Oil  %  Clear  sommer  evening 
that  I  walked  with  Count  S— ,  along  the  banka 
of  the  Vistula.  The  crimson  light  of  the  setting 
sun  tinged  the  waters  and  shed  a  rich  eflTulgence 
on  the  old  interesting  city  of  Crftcow,  which  lay 
before  us. 

Count  3  ',  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  coun> 
try.  Alas !  ^hat  remained  for  patriotism  to  oling 
to  1  But  his  enthufliascic  mind  lived  upon  the  past. 
We  walked  on,  absorbed  in  conversation  and 
enjoying  the  quiet  scene  of  beauty,  unconscious 
that  the  shadows  of  the  trees  had  grown  long  and 
had  gradually  fad&d  away,  and  that  the  breeze  had 
freshened.  Happening  to  look  at  the  river,  I  was 
startled  by  rather  a  singular  appearance.  A  strip 
of  cloud  rose  from  the  water  where  it  was  blended 
with  the  gray  mist,  and  as  it  shot  upward  into  the 
clear  rosy  ether  assumed  the  exact  similitude  of  a 
gigantic  female  figure.  The  arms  seemed  extend- 
ed forward,  the  head  slightly  bent,  and  the  snowy 
robes  floating  back.  The  resemblance  was  so 
striking  that  I  stopped,  and,  seizing  my  friend's 
arm,  pointed  out  the  phenomenon  to  him.  He 
stood  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  then  sighing 
deeply  said : — 

"  Wanda  appears  once  more ;  but  what  new 
change  can  affect  our  unhappy  Poland  ?  **  • 

«  Who  is  Wanda  7  "   I  asked. 

"  You  seem  unversed  in  the  ancient  history  of 
Poland  ! "  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  if  you 
like,  I  will  give  you  an  episode." 

I  thanked  him,  and  as  we  stood  thqf^,  he  re- 
lated the  following  tradition. 

"  In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  era,  so 
long  ago  that  historians  cannot  fix  the  period,  this 
now  lovely  region  was  wild  and  rude  and  inhabited 
by  a  hardy  race  of  men,  who  lived  in  patriarchal 
freedom.  Among  them,  the  name  of  one  has 
been  preserved  whose  bravery,  and  other  brilliant 
personal  qualities,  rendered  him  eminent  from  his 
youth.  Erac  was  in  &ct  a  judge  over  his  breth- 
ren— Car  they  sought  his  counsel  in  every  emer- 
gency ;  and  in  the  wolf  and  bear  hunts  he  was 
always  their  leader.    He  bad  slain  with  his  own 


hand  a  wild  beast  so  fierce  that  it  was  the  terror 
of  the  whole  country. 

"  As  the  times  changed  and  became  turbulent 
and  warlike,  the  people  saw  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  chief  of  prudence  and  sagacity  as  well  as 
of  courage  in  battle.  The  universal  choice  fell  on 
Erac  i  he  accepted  the  dignity  and  was  proclaim- 
ed king.  He  instructed  his  subjects  in  military 
science  and  founded  a  city  upon  the  spot  where 
Cracow  now  stands.  Ere  long  he  married  and 
became  the*  father  of  three  children:  two  sons — 
Erac  and  Lech,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  called 
Wanda. 

"  Erac  reigned  long,  wisely  and  happily.  Under 
him  Poland  first  became  an  independent  state. 
He  extended  and  settled  the  bounds  of  his  domin- 
ions, framed  equitable  laws  and  compelled  obedi- 
ence to  them.  In  short,  had  Poland  possessed  an 
unbroken  succession  of  such  monarchs  her  star 
would  never  have  gone  down  in  darkness.  After 
the  death  of  this  great  king  the  people  chose  his 
eldest  son  Erac  to  be  his  successor.  Erac  II.  was 
as  brave  and  wise  as  his  father  had  been  ;  he  car- 
ried out  all  his  plans  and  won  equal  regard  from 
his  grateful  subjects. 

"  But  envy  and  ambition  start  into  life  even  in 
the  cradle  of  an  in&nt  nation.  Lech,  the  younger 
brother,  hated  the  virtuous  king  for  his  superior 
qualities  and  for  the  love  of  his  people.  The 
enmity  engendered  by  a  consciousness  of  weak- 
ness grew  rapidly  and  produced  its  bitter  fruit  at 
the  end  of  two  years.  Lech  concealed  himself  in 
a  wood  where  his  brother  was  hunting — came 
behind  him  unseen  and  despatched  him  with  his 
spear.  Then  he  mangled  the  lifeless  body  and 
tore  the  clothes  to  make  it  appear  that  Erac  had 
fallen  the  prey  of  some  wild  beast.  Having  com- 
pleted his  work  he  returned  home  secretly. 

"  The  king  not  returning  at  evening,  the  alarm 
was  given  ;  his  servants  sought  in  the  wood  and 
found  his  torn  and  bleeding  corpse.  He  was 
brought  to  the  city  and  solemnly  interred.  The 
country  was  filled  with  lamentation  and  mourning 
for  the  youthful  monarch ;  and  the  people  proved 
their  attachment  to  him  by  bestowing  the  crown 
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on  his  brother  Lech.  Lech  held  die  reins  of  gov- 
eniment  with  an  unequal  hand ;  now  feebly  and 
again  with  too  mnch  rigor.  He  was  cruel  and 
treacherous,  and  ere  long  caused  himself  to  be 
universally  hated.  His  ill*concealed  joy  at  his 
brother's  death  had  excited  suspicion  against  him ; 
and  a  Tenentble  chief,  who  had  served  in  battle 
under  Erac  I.,  averred  that  thrice  in  a  vision  at 
ni^t  he  had  seen  the  murdered  monarch  standing 
with  hand  pressed  on  his  bleeding  side  and  mur- 
muring :  '  My  brother  slew  me  ! ' 

"The  general  discontent  was  at  length  more 
loudly  expressed.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  wicked  king  ;  and  hearing  of  it,  Lech,  torment- 
ed by  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience,  fled  at 
night  fiom  his  capital.  Long  he  wandered,  un- 
knowing where  to  seek  shelter,  till  at  length  h<» 
found  protection  at  the  court  of  Rithogar,  prince  of 
the  country  afterwards  called  Saxony,  where  he 
presented  himself  as  a  Polish  noble.  Meanwhile 
the  Poles  convinced  by  the  flight  of  Lech  of  his 
guilt,  declared  the  throne  vacant  and  chose  for 
their  sovereign  the  fair  and  gentle  Wanda. 

"  Wanda  wore  the  crown  with  dignity ;  cor- 
rected many  abuses  of  Ledh*s  administration,  and 
applied  herself  to  the  duties  of  her  high  station  in 
such  a  manner  that  she  won  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  her  subjects,  while  her  name  was  pro- 
nounced with  respect  even  in  foreign  lands. 

**  Her  fame  reached  the  ears  of  the  guilty 
fugitive.  Strangers  who  came  to  Rithogar's  court 
spoke  of  her  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  Lech's  silence 
was  displeasing  to  his  protector,  who,  a  brave  and 
spirited  monarch,  had  already  been  inspired  with 
distrust  by  the  mysterious  behaviour  of  his  guest. 
He  questioned  him  of  the  princess  Wanda,  and 
Lech  perceiving  that  he  was  suspected  praised 
highly  her  beauty  and  virtues.  He  then  confessed 
himself  her  brother,  concealing  the  crime  however 
which  had  caused  his  banishment,  which  he  as- 
cribed to  some  turbulent  nobles,  and  promised 
Rithogar  to  secure  him  Wanda's  hand,  provided 
he  would  assist  him  to  regain  the  Polish  crown. 
'  For  you  can  never,*  he  said,  *  acquire  that  sov- 
ereignty ;  1^  Poles  are  proud  and  will  never 
submit  themselves  to  a  monarch  who  is  not  a 
native  of  their  country.' 

"  Ridipgar  was  not  averse  to  this  proposi^on, 
but  he  resolved  first  to  see  the  princess  with  his 
own^yes.  He  visited  Cracrow — I  call  the  city  by 
its  modem  name — ^in  the  character  of  a  Saxon 
knight.  The  queen  received  him  with  favor,  and 
said  to  him  many  flattering  things  of  his  prince 
Rithogar,  whose  renowli  had  spread  even  through 
Poland.  / 

"  With  joy  Rithogar  heard  his  own  praises  from 
the  lips  of  the  beautiful  princess,  whom  he  loved 
at  the  first  glance.  Her  feminine  grace  and  soft- 
ness, combined  with  royal  dignity  and  the  rich 


gif^  of  her  mind  charmed  him  on  farther  acquaint- 
ance. He  remained  some  days  at  her  court  and 
mingled  in  the  knightly  sports  of  the  nobles,  prov- 
ing himself  well  skilled  in  all  military  accomplish- 
ments and  laying  every  prize  he  won  at  Wanda's 
feet.  Returning  full  of  sweet  hopes  to  his  own 
country,  he  Immediately  sent  a  deputation  of  six 
of  his  chosen  and  bravest  noMes  to  Wanda's  court, 
to  solicit  her  hand  in  marriage  on  the  part  of 
prince  Rithogar.  They  were  commanded  to  in- 
form the  queeh  that  she  already  knew  him  as 
the  stmnger  knight. 

**  Wanda  received  the  embassy  graciously  and 
promised  her  reply  as  soon  as  she  had  consulted 
with  the  representatives  of  her  people.  She  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  oldest  nobles  and  priests, 
laid  Rithogar's  proposal  before  them  and  requested 
their  advice.  A  consultation  ensued,  and  then 
one  of  the  council  rose  to  give  their  decision. 

**  *  Thou  art  our  sovereign,  oh,  Wanda,'  said  he  ; 
*  we  may  not  control  thy  will  if  thy  heart  speaks 
for  Rithogar ;  but*  bethink  thee — this  marriage 
will  unite  Poland  with  Saxony.  We,  thy  faithful 
servants,  esteem  it  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the 
Saxon  power  would  soon  overshadow  our  land — 
perhaps  to  the  peril  of  our  name  as  a  nation.' 

"  Then  answered  Wanda : 

"  *  The  will  of  my  people  is  mine.*  And  she 
gave  her  reply  to  the  ambassadors,  that  she  could 
never  become  the  bride  of  prince  Rithogar,  but 
would  remain  the  independent  sovereign  of  Poland. 

"  Deep  anguish  was  in  the  heart  of  Rithogar 
when  this  answer  was  brought  to  him  and  life 
itself  seemed  a  burden.  The  malevolent  Lech 
comforted  him  with  hopes  of  winning  by  force 
what  he  could  not  obtain  by  treaty,  and  counselled 
him  to  send  messengers  with  threats  to  the  cruel 
princess,  bidding  her  choose  between  his  hand 
and  open  war. 

"  The  queen  again  referred  to  her  council  and 
returned  for  answer,  that  Poland  was  prepared 
for  war  and  knew  how  to  defend  her  freedom. 
Prince  Rithogar  on  receipt  of  this  defiance  im- 
mediately raised  an  army  to  invade  the  territory 
of  his  obdurate  neighbor — Lech  taking  command 
thorein  to  ftght  against  his  country.  The  Saxon 
prince  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the 
Poles  and  was  many  times  beaten ;  bat  af^r  a 
long  and  obstinate  struggle  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  hostile  position  and  rendering  himself 
formidable. 

'*  One  day  while  Rithogar's  army  was  drawn 
up  in  array  of  battlt  and  a  decisive  engagement 
was  inevitably  at  hand,  one  of  the  elders  entered 
Wanda's  tent.  He  announced  himself  sent  with 
a  message  from  her  council. 

"  *  Most  noble  Wanda,'  he  began,  *  we  honor 
and  love  thee  as  our  queen  and  would  in  peace 
'desire  no  other  soverdgn.    Thou  hast  ruled  like 
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a  man  and  led  ns  to  battle  like  a  hero,  but  the 
Saxon  foe  seee  in  thee  but  a  woman  and  this 
fills  him  with  boldness.  Our  country  trembles  on 
the  brink  of  ruin.  We  therefore  entreat  thee 
choose  one  from  thy  people,  the  bravest  and 
noblest,  and  espouse  him  before  the  coming  battle. 
We  will  vow  allegiance  to  thy  consort — ^thou  shalt 
remain  our  sovereign— and  the  haughty  foe  shall 
once  more  flee  before  us/ 

"  Wanda  listened,  bowed  her  head  and  promised 
to  fulfill  the  request  of  her  lieges. 

"  There  was  in  the  Polish  army  a  youth,  Kipsky, 
distinguished  among  the  others  for  bravery,  was- 
like  accomplishment  and  noblenesB  of  character. 
Him  Wanda  sent  for  and  solemnly  presented  him 
to  the  people  as  their  king  and  her  successor. 
While  the  new  prinee  was  greeted  with  universal 
acclamations,  thanking  the  queen  for  her  choice, 
she  retired  into  her  tent  and  commanded  her 
attendants  to  leave  her.  All  night  the  royal  bride 
wept  in  silence  or  knelt  in  earnest  prayer.  At 
the  fiiint  dawn  of  morning  -she  arose  calm  and 
resolved.  The  whole  camp  was  buried  in  sleep. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the  light  whispering 
of  the  breeze  as  the  queen,  closely  veiled,  came 
forth.  She  passed  out  of  the  camp  and  stood 
alone  on  the  bank  of  the  Vistula. 

**  *  Once  more,'  she  said,  solemnly  lifting  her 
arms  upwards,  '  once  more,  ye  heavenly  powers, 
I  implore  forgiveness.  I  have  been  a  ,traitor  to 
Poland.  I  loved  her  mortal  enemy;  I  have  striven 
reluctantly  against  him.  Forgive  me,  oh  ye  gods ; 
receive  mine  immortal  spirit  and  grant  that,  freed 


from  the  sin  of  this  earthly  frame,  it  may  ever 
hover  over  to  bless  my  native  land ! ' 

"  So  spake  the  queen,  and  plunging  down,  was 
instantly  buried  in  the  waters.  Her  women  who 
had  followed  her  at  a  distance,  found  only  her 
veil  upon  tke  bank. 

"  In  the  battle  of  that  day,  the  Poles  were  victo- 
rious. It  was  said  that  Rithogar  when  he  heard 
of  Wanda's  death  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  The 
Saxons  dispersed.  Kiosky  succeeded  Wanda  in 
the  goveimnent. 

"  For  ages  the  tradition  has  been  current  that 
when  any  change  or  event  of  political  importance 
is  impending  over  PoUnd,  the  spirit  of  Wanda, 
robed  in  cloud  or  mist,  is  seen  to  rise  from  the 
waves  of  the  Vistula.  Aged  men  have  told  their 
children  and  grand-children  of  her  appearance. 
She  was  seen,  such  is  the  popular  rumor,  by 
Kasinnioz,  and  Sigismund  Augustus  ;  and  Stanis- 
laus Lescynosky  vdtnessed  the  same  apparition  be- 
fore his  flight.  Kosciusko  and  Poniatowsky  are 
said  also  to  have  seen  this  pale  warning  spirit ; 
and  the  story  goes  that  at  the  entrance  of  Barbara 
Radziwill,  Sigismund  Augustus's  wife,  ihe  shade  of 
Wanda  appeared,  extending  her  arms  and  solemn-, 
ly  yraving  back  the  princess,  whose  miserable  end 
— ^for  she  died  by  poison-^was  thus  intimated." 


My  friend  looked  grave  as  he  gave  me  this 
legend  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  there 
is  much  meaning  in  the  early  superstitions  of  a 
people. 
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Bhb  lits  by  the  crftdle  with  ladnen  and  lighing ; 

And  holda  the  small  ihoe  that  her  fair  in  rant  wore : 
Her  black-ribboned  bonnet  beside  her  is  lying, 

And  dark  are  her  feet  from  the  path  they've  eome  o'er ; 
For  she  has  been  out,  where  the  light  breeze  waff  Kweeping 
The  drops  ftom  the  flowers,  which  the  night  had  been 

weeping 
Around  the  fifsh  grare,  where  her  loved  one  was  sleeping 

So  soundly  its  mother  could  wake  it  no  more ! 

TwBS  there  she  sped  forth,  when  the  mom  yet  waa4>lnshing 
With  rose-tints  and  saflf^on  the  mild  orient  sky ; 

And  there  was  she  bowed,  whilst  the  hot  tears  were  gushing 
To  shower  the  cold  clods  from  her  wo-clouded  eye. 

6he  whispered— she  called— but  her  child  did  not  hear  her ; 

Her  lips  to  its  bed  she  brought  nearer  and  nearer  ;— 

tliaa  life,  with  all  else,  oh,  she  felt  it  were  dearer 
Her  darling  to  clasp  but  a  mcmient— and  die ! 


For,  this  wu  the  hour,  when,  in  beauty  awaking, 
Her  babe  had  been  wont  her  glad  soul  to  fliume ; 

And  now  her  worn  heart-strings  were  bleeding  and  breaking 
The  glory  of  mom  Mrrapt  her  spirit  in  gloom  % 

And  death  and  the  grave  seemed  their  suppliants  spuming ; 

When  bock,  in  despair,  to  her  chamber  returning, 

An  diiDoping  and  lom  and  with  fond  bosom  yearning. 
She  sought  ftom  the  cradle  what  lay  in  the  tomb. 

t 

But  drear  is  its  void— and  its  coldness,  how  chilling ! 
/       With  soft  infant  breathings  it  soothes  not  her  ear. 


*Tis  griefk  bitter  essenoe  all  round  it  distilling ; 

Her  cherub  is  gone — and  death's  loneliness  here. 
CHi !  keen,  keen  the  anguish  the  now  childless  mother 
Retires  in  her  babe's  empty  cradle  to  smother ; 
And,  known  to  her  soul  and  its  God,  but  none  other, 

The  weight  of  her  wo  and  the  price  of  her  tear ! 


On  the  borders  of  an  extensive  forest  in  the  North- 
ern part  of  New  York,  there  stood,  many  years 
since,  a  lonely  and  dilapidated  log  house  in  the 
midst  of  a  plot  of  half-cleared  land,  divided  from 
the  road  by  a  rade  hedge  of  gaarled  and  twisted 
branches.  Nothing  could  be  imagined  more 
gloomy  and  desolate  than  this  wretched  hovel, 
couched  down,  as  it  were,  amid  rank  grass  and 
blackened,  half-bomt  stumps,  while  the  monotonous 
plashing  of  a  sluggish  stream,  through  a  deep 
ravine  behind  the  house,  added  greatly  to  the 
melancholy  influences  of  the  place.  The  settler 
who  originally  occupied  the  spot  had  caught  a  bale- 
ful fever  ere  he  could  complete  his  work.  The 
husband  and  wife  were  buried  in  the  same  grave, 
and  in  leas  than  a  week  afterward  their  five 
children,  from  the  sturdy  stripling  of  sixteen  to 
the  delicate  year  old  babe,  were  laid  side  by 
side  in  the  village  chnrch3rard.  The  superstition 
which  mingles  so  largely  with  the  religion  of  dwell- 
ers in  the  mountain  wilds  forbade  any  one  to  take 
possession  of  the  deserted  cottage.  A  curse  seem- 
ed to  cling  to  it,  and  it  stood  for  years  untenanted 
and  unmolested.  The  rude  furniture  fashioned  by 
Che  hands  of  the  unfortunate  settler  still  held  its 
accustomed  place,  and  the  coarse  pallets  upon 
which  the  hapless  family  lay  in  their  death-strug- 
gle had  never  since  been  pressed  by  human  form. 
There  was  little  to  tempt  cupidity  in  the  plenishing 
of  that  humble  cottage,  and  upon  that  little  death 
had  set  his  seal  of  terror.  The  bravest  hunter  in 
the  forest  would  have  shared  the  lair  of  the  hungry 
wolf  rather  than  have  sought  shelter  in  the  '  Dead 
Man's  Cleaving* 

At  length  it  was  rumored  that  the  old  log-house 
had  found  an  occupant.  Smoke  was  seen  issuing 
frum  the  mud  chimney,  the  hedge  was  repaired, 
the  roof  newly  thatched  with  hemlock  branches,  and 
it  was  evident  that  some  human  being  had  been 
feund  sufficiently  destitute  to  seek  a  home  in  this 
doomed  spot.  Some  young  men  who  ventured 
near  the  house  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  were  fright- 
ened oflT  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  tall  and  . 
stalwart  figure  who  stood,  with  threatening  ges- 
tures, in  the  narrow  doorway,  and  ashamed  to  con- 
fess their  cowardice  they  told  marvelous  stories 
about  the  terrible  apparition,  which  had  the  effect 
of  deterring  others  from  similar  attempts.  It  was 
not  until  several  weeks  had  passed  away  that  the 
neighbors  learned  the  truth  and  were  enabled  to 
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see  with  their  own  eyes  how  little  supernatural 
terror  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  stranger. 

The  new  comer  was  a  man  of  great  stature  and 
powerful  fiume,  with  long  flaxen-colored  locks, 
hanging  in  disheveled  masses  over  a  brow  not  fur- 
rowed but  literally  seamed  with  cross  lines. 
There  was  a  singular  flexibility  about  his  thick, 
heavy  lips,  which  constantly  quivered  and  worked 
half-convulsively ;  his  large  light  blue  eyes  seemed 
to  glare  upon  everything  on  which  they  fell,  and 
his  whole  fece  wore  that  peculiar,  indescribable  ex- 
ptession  which  is  ever  the  stamp  of  some  severe 
physical  privation.  The  frightfully  inarticulate 
sounds  which  he  uttered  while  attempting  to  ex- 
plain him^lf  by  gestures  soon  revealed  the  nature 
of  his  infirmity.  He  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
fierce  energy  of  a  temper  which  preyed  upon  itself 
without  the  power  of  utterance  .had  scarred  his 
brow  and  marked  his  expressive  features. 

But  in  vain  did  his  neighbors  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish a  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  The  nearest 
settler  was  at  least  ten  miles  distant  from  the  home 
the  stranger  had  chosen,  and  it  was  therefore  the 
easier  for  him  to  keep  up  the  seclusion  which  he 
seemed  to  require.  His  morose  and  savage  tem- 
per ofiered  few  inducements  to  pertinacious  kind- 
ness, and  a^r  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
sociality  he  was  left  to  himself.  He  tilled  the 
ground  and  from  earth's  bounty  derived  his  daily 
food.  His  few  dealings  with  the  people  around  were 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  signs.  The  miller 
who  ground  his  grain,  the  storekeeper  of  whom  he 
purchased  the  few  luxuries  which  his  European 
habits  of  life  required,  soon  learned  to  understand 
nis  gestures ;  and  beyond  these  he  never  Attempted 
to  express  a  thought  to  a  single  human  being. 
It  was  once  or  twice  remarked  that  among  his 
purchases  were  included  articles  of  female  apparel. 
This  again  excited  the  spirit  of  curiosity,  and  cer- 
tain persons  hovered  about  the  cabin  until  they 
were  convinced  the  btranger  dwelt  not  there  alone. 
A  fiiir  pale  face  had  been  seen  looking  out  from 
the  narrow  casement,  and  the  cry  of  an  in&nt  had 
been  heard  issuing  from  the  desolate  cabin. 

But  years  passed  on,  people  became  accustomed 
to  the  stranger's  hermit-like  seclusion,  and  amid 
the  petty  cares  of  a  struggle  for  mere  existence 
they  ceased  to  busy  themselves  with  his  affairs. 
Nothing  had  ever  induced  him  to  exhibit  any  thin^ 
like  kindliness  even  to  those  with  wjnom  he  was 
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compelled  to  hold  a  measured  intercourse.  No  one 
had  ever  crossed  his  threshold  and  from  no  one  had 
he  ever  received  the  slightest  hospitality.  People 
gradually  learned  that  he  had  a  wife  and  child,  but 
they  had  never  been  eeen  except  by  some  casual 
glimpse,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  fif- 
teen years  that  the  circumstances  occurred  which 
developed  at  least  a  part  of  the  mystery. 

One  morning  some  boys,  who  were  fishing  in 
the  sluggish  stream  which  crawled  through  the 
ravine  near  the  house,  heard  the  most  frightful  cries 
in  the  cabin.  One  more  daring  than  the  rest 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  saw  the  stran- 
ger issue  from  the  cabin,  bearing  in  his  arms  the 
body  of  a  woman,  which  lie  deposited  in  a  new 
made  grave  beneath  a  huge  tree  that  overshadow- 
ed the  cottage.  The  boy,  terrified  at  this  sight 
and  shocked  by  the  vrild  howls  which  the  dumb 
man  uttered,  hastened  down  to  his  companions, 
and  their  news  soon  q>read  through  the  adjacent 
village.  A  rumor  was  instantly  set  afloat  that  tke 
stranger  had  murdered  his  wife  and  buried  her  in 
the  clearing.  As  the  common  mind  always  sees 
ground  for  distrust  in  whatever  is  beyond  its  com- 
prehension, the  mystery  which  hung  about  the  un- 
fortunate man  seemed  presumotive  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  The  wl^le  country  was  aroused  and  the 
ofEcers  of  justice,  accompanied  by  a  strong  volun- 
teer force  of  curious  spectators,  made  a  forcible  en- 
trance into  the  cabin.  The  dumb  man  was  seized 
and  securely  pinioned  ere  he  could  recover  from 
his  surprise.  The  mound  of  earth  described  by  the 
boy  was  opened  and  the  body  of  a  woman  was 
disinterred.  This  was  considered  proof  positive  of 
a  murder,  and  amidst  the  stranger's  horrid  cries 
of  inarticulate  rage,  he  was  hurrie4  off  to  prison, 
together  with  his  child,  a  girl  of  some  twelve  years 
old. 

In  spite  of  his  natural  intelligence  it  seemed  ut- 
terly impossible  to  make  him  understand  the  cause 
of  his  imprisonment.  The  charge  was  so  impossi- 
ble that  he  could  not  deny  what  he  could  not  even 
comprehend,  and  while  the  many  regarded  this  as 
the  hai€ihood  of  guilt,  there  were  some  who  be- 
lived  it  to  be  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 
Among  the  latter  class  was  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence and  talent,  whom,  for  the  present,  we  shall 
call  Doctor  Roeenfeldt.  He  manifested  great 
interest  in  the  accused,  and,  after  a  carefnl  exam- 
ination of  the  exhumed  body,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  assert,  that  he  found  evidences  of  tubercular 
consumption  quite  sufficient  to  account 'for  the 
woman's  death  from  purely  natural  causes.  This 
opinion  had  great  weight,  and  it  only  remained  to 
satisfy  people*8  minds  respecting  the  clandestine 
burial.  It  was  not  difficult  for  the  doctor  to 
nnderstand  how  a  man  of  sensitive  temper,  who  had 
shunned  aU  intercourse  with  the  world,  sliould  be 
aavagely  vUen  in  the  hour  of  grief,  and,  as  he 
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had  scorned  his  neighbor's  kindness  in  his  happier 
days  should  feel  no  need  of  assistance  or  sympa- 
thy in  his  moment  of  bereavement.  But  his  own 
inferences  on  the  subject  were  not  enough  without 
some  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  and 
this  his  determined  silence  prevented.  But  the 
stranger's  health  now  began  rapidly  to  fail,  and  the 
doctor's  persevering  kindness  was  not  without  its 
effect  upon  his  paralyzed  feelings.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  idea  of  the  destitution  in  which  his  death 
would  leave  his  helpless  child  might  have  operated 
upon  his  mind  and  induced  him  to  awaken  some 
interest  for  her.  Whatever  might  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  change  in  his  views,  he  was  so  far 
softened  by  the  doctors  unexpected  kindness  that 
in  the  feebleness  consequent  upon  a  violent  nervous 
attack,  he  revealed  much  of  his  past  history.. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  merchant  of 
Hamburg,  who,  mortified  at  the  terrible  infirmity 
which  his  child  inherited,  had  kept  him  in  the  strict- 
est seclusion,  affording  him  all  the  education  he 
could  receive  but  hiding  him  from  all  eyes  and 
endeavonng  to  conceal  his  very  existence.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  boy  grew  up  with 
the  savage  temper  and  sullen  manners  of  a  half- 
tamed  wild  beast.  He  saw  himself  shunned  by 
those  toward  whom  his  instinct  directed  his  affec- 
tions, and  a  sense  of  injustice  embittered  all  his 
early  years.  As  he  grew  older  he  learned  that 
his  misfortune  was  a  family  inheritance,  and  that 
he  had  a  cousin  who  was  like  himself  a  deaf  mute, 
secluded  from  the  world  and  shut  up  with  her  own 
loneliness  of  spirit.  A  strange  desire  to  see  his 
unhappy  relative  took  possession  of  him.  He  left 
home  secretly  and  sought  her  place  of  abode. 
He  found  her  a  gentle  and  beautiful  girl,  young, 
full  of  tenderness  and  oppressed  with  solitude  and 
want  of  companionship.  He  had  scarcely  time  to 
assure  himself  that  she  welcomed  him,  before  he 
was  found  by  his  family  and  brought  back  to  his 
retreat.  The  intimacy  he  had  formed  with  his 
cousin  was  instantly  broken  off  and  both  were 
subjected  to  a  greater  degree  of  rigor  than  before. 

But  he  was  too  old  now  to  be  ruled  with  despotic 
power.  The  willfulness  which  was  denied  utter- 
ance in  words  found  expression  in  deeds.  He 
broke  open  his  father's  desk,  possessed  himself  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  eloped  with  his  cousin. 
They  could  not  be  closely  traced  without  giving  a 
degree  of  publicity  to  the  afiair,  at  which  the 
father's  pride  revolted,  and  they  were  therefore 
allowed  to  escape.  But  they  encountered  innu- 
merable perils  and  sufferings  in  their  wanderings 
through  Europe.  Their  infirmity  rendered  them 
the  easy  prey  of  sharpers,  while  their  ignorance  of 
the  world  almost  incapacitated  them  from  guarding 
against  villany  in  its  various  shapes.  At  length 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  a  world  which  had 
made  him  a  sort  of  moral  Ishmaelite,  the  unhappy 
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man  resolved  to  seek  the  land  of  promise,  in  the  nem 
world.  His  first  coarse  after  arriving  in  Ameiica 
was  to  torn  his  back  upon  all  large  communities 
and  to  seek  a  home  as  fiir  as  possible  from  civilized 
life.  In  puiBoance  of  this  plan,  he  finally  reached 
the  lonely  cabin  in  the  "  Dead  Man*s  Clearing." 
He  at  first  sooght  it  only  as  a  temporary  shelter  for 
his  wife  and  himself  fi'om  a  severe  storm  which 
overtook  them,  bat  he  continued  to  linger  day  after 
day,  until  finding  that  no  one  came  to  claim  the 
occupancy  of  the  cottage  he  determined  to  remain 
there.  Its  desolate  appearance  salted  his  feelings, 
and  its  distance  from  any  settlement  was  its  strong- 
est recommendation.  In  that  miserable  home  had 
he  first  found  peace.  There  his  child  first  saw  the 
light,  there  had  his  voiceless  wife  cheered  hi*  soli- 
lade  by  her  afiection,  antil  disease  sapped  the  springs 
of  lifo  and  she  died  ere  his  wilUul  nature  had  ad- 
mitted the  posBsbility  of  her  loss.  AJUme  they  had 
lived — aione  she  had  encountered  a  mother's  hour 
of  peril — oJoiwshe  had  withered,  and  died — eUone 
he  had  borne  her  to  the  grave. 

Such  was  the  tale  which  partly  by  signs,  partly 
in  printing,  employing  fingments  of  Gierman, 
French  and  English  languages,  the  poor  stranger 
confided  to  the  good  doctor.  These  details  were 
of  coarse  given  to  the  public  and  as  the  general 
excitement  had  now  subsided  it  was  not  difficult  to 
procure  a  withdrawal  of  the  criminal  prosecution. 
He  was  once  more  free  but  the  boon  came  too  late 
to  remedy  the  wrong.  His  health  rapidly  declined, 
and  though  Doctor  Roeenfeldt  removed  him  to  his 
own  house,  where  all  that  skill  and  kindness  could 
devise  was  exerted  in  his  behalf,  he  rapidly  sank 
beneath  the  effects  of  nervous  excitation.  Li  little 
more  than  two  months  after  his  arrest  he  died, 
leaving  his  child  to  the  care  of  his  only  friend,  but 
refosing  to  the  very  last  to  disclose  his  family  name 
or  afibrd  any  clue  to  his  connections. 

During  the  excitement  attendant  upon  her  fe- 
ther's  imprisonment  the  child  had  attracted  com- 
paratively little  notice.  It  was  ascertaihed  that 
language  was  unknown  to  her,  and  in  addition  to 
this  she  was  believed  to  be  perfectly  idiotic.  A 
sort  of  vague  horror  seemed  to  attach  itself  to  her, 
which  her  elfish  appearance  did  not  tend  to  dimin- 
ish. She  was  small  and  delicate  in  frame,  with 
features  exceedingly  small  and  regular,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  golden  hair  fell  in  tangled  curls  over 
her  low  forehead.  Bat  there  was  a  half-mocking 
expreesion  in  the  sUly  smile  that  curved  her  lips, 
and  .a  fierce  glare  in  her  mild  blue  eyes  which  re- 
called with  strange  distinctness  the  olden  tales  of 
demoniacal  possession.  Her  family  name  was  a 
mystery ;  the  church  had  given  her  no  name  among 
its  children  in  baptism,  and  no  voice  of  parental 
love  had  ever  claimed  her  by  a  distinctive  title.  A 
desolate  and  destitute  child,  whose  ears  were  seal- 
ed against  all  earthly  sounds,  whose  lips  were  for- 


bidden to  utter  articulate  language,  whose  brain 
was  like  a  harp  unstrung— such  was  the  creature 
whom  Doctor  Roaenfeldt  found  crouched  beside  his 
fire  when  he  returned  from  the  burial  of  the  un- 
fortunate stranger. 

It  was  not  in  the  doctor's  nature  to  resist  sach  a 
claimant  upon  his  charity,  and,  as  the  freedom  of 
bachelor  life  enabled  him  to  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  feelings,  he  signified  to  his 
hoasekeeper  lus  intention  of  affording  a  permanent 
home  to  the  orphan  idiot.  The  look  of  surprise 
with  which  this  privileged  domestic  received  the 
tidings  first  gave  him  a  new  idea  about '  other  peo- 
ple's opinions.'  Like  many  men  who,  while  doing 
a  generous  action  will  yet  shrink  from  the  ridicule 
that  attaches  to  disinterestedness  and  rather  be 
called  calculating  than  Quixotic,  Doctor  Rosen- 
feldt  endeavored  to  find  a  more  worldly  reason  for 
his  determination.  After  a  moment's  reflection, 
he  said  that  in  this  unfortunate  girl  he  hoped  to 
find  the  means  of  prosecuting  certain  profoond 
nmc  arches  into  mental  and  physical  disease  ;  and  the 
good  woman's  astonishment  was  instantly  con- 
verted into  profound  respect  for  his  wisdom  and 
good  sense. 

The  idea  of  making  the  child  a  sort  of  living 
study  never  occurred  to  the  doctor  until  thus  sug- 
gested to  him  as  a  method  of  gmirding  himself 
from  the  charge  of  philanthropy ;  bu(  when  ozice 
it  had  intruded  itself  he  could  not  banish  it  from 
his  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  thought  and 
great  scienoe,  but  Ms  imaginaticm  was  an  element 
of  immense  power  in  lus  character.  No  vague 
theories  filled  lus  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  realities, 
but  the  great  truths  of  nature,  the  immutable  and 
mysterious  laws  of  the  physical  world,  those  start- 
ling facts  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor  explain- 
ed, excited  all  the  vigor  of  an  imagination  that 
illumined  all  things  as  with  the  light  of  reason. 
He  was  a  dreamer  amid  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
loved  to  delve  amid  the  hidden  things  of  life  ;  to 
explore  the  arcana  of  existence,  and  out  of  such 
fiBgments  of  truth  as  he  could  gather  he  sought  to 
build  up  a  mental  Babel  which  might  reach  to 
heaven. 

The  more  he  reflected  upon  the  condition  of  the 
orphan .  girl  the  more  was  he  convinced  that  she 
afibrded  an  admirable  study  for  psychological  re- 
search ;  and  his  first  step  was  to  discover  how  far 
her  senses  were  defective.  There  was  a  fi-eakish- 
ness  of  character  about  the  child  which  sadly  inter- 
fered with  his  attempts.  Sometimes  she  was  per- 
fectly stupid,  sometimes  anno)ringly  silly,  some- 
tifues  full  of  a  sort  of  latent  fierceness.  But  the 
result  of  careful  observation  discovered  to  the  doctor 
the  startling  fiict  that  her  organs  of  hearing  were 
unimpaired.  What  terrific  ideas  did  this  knowledge 
suggest !  How  frightful  to  reflect  on  the  condition 
of  a  being  who  for  thirteen  years  had  been  con- 
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demned  to  utter  silence— hearing  no  sound  from 
her  parents  but  inarticulate  murmurs — denied  the 
noble  use  of  human  language,  because  there  had 
been  none  to  frame  her  childish  tones  into  words ! 

Of  course  the  first  thing  necessary  to  be  done 
was  to  accustom  the  untutored  ear  to  detect  a 
meaning  in  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  The 
difficulty  of  this  task— the  labor  of  associating 
ideas  with  sounds  without  the  aid  of  gestures  was 
perfectly  inconceivable.  Never  was  there  a  better 
exemplification  of  the  immense  task  performed  by 
the  infant  brain  in  its  gradual  progress  from  ani- 
mal to  intellectnal  existence.  Ideas  which  are 
waally  suggested  so  early  that  they  seem  to  us 
innate,  associations  so  intimate  between  sound 
and  sense  that  we  cannot  separate  them  even  if  wte 
would,  were  in  this  case  found  to  be  as  purely  arbi- 
trary as  a  mathematical  sign.  Slowly  and  painfiil- 
ly  was  the  difficulty  met  and  overcome.  Her  ear 
gradually  caught  the  habitude  of  listening,  her  lips 
as  gradually  acquired  the  art  of  forming  sounds 
similar  to  those  which  the  ear  detected,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years  the  chain  of  silence  which 
had  BO  long  bound  her  soul  was  broken  forever. 
But  there  was  yet  another  discovery  to  be  rejoiced 
over  No  idiot  brain  could  learn  the  many  com- 
plications of  language  or  trace  its  various  involu- 
tions of  thought.  The  gitVe  mind  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  its  secret  cell,  even  as  her  voice  had  been 
dimibering  upon  her  lips.  Torpid,  inert,  enfeebled 
by  long  inaction,  it  yet  awoke,  and  the  poor  deaf 
idiot  was  slowly  developed  into  the  intelligent  and 
sentient  being. 

During  all  the  progress  of  this  singular  disclo- 
sure of  hidden  faculties,  it  had  been  Doctor  Rosen- 
feldts  care  to  keep  her  from  all  contact  with 
others.  His  housekeeper,  a  prudent,  discreet 
woman,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  taciturn  dispo- 
sition, was  the  only  person  allowed  to  hold  any  in- 
tercourse with  her.  In  proportion  as  her  intellect 
developed,  the  waywardness  of  temper  seemed  to 
diminish,  and  the  whole  strength  of  her  character 
concentrated  itself  upon  her  affections.  Her  love 
for  the  only  two  beings  she  knew  was  morbidly 
intense,  and  a  cold  look  or  severe  tone,  even  when 
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required  as  a  necessary  restraint  upon  her,  was 
always  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  nervous  excite- 
ment. The  doctor  had  early  given  her  the  name 
of  Lilian,  in  allusion  to  the  lily-like  paleness  of  her 
clear  complexion.  It  was  the  first  word  she  learn- 
ed to  utter  in  her  attempts  at  imitation  of  soundr, 
and  she  never  spoke  of  herself  except  in  the  third 
person.  "  I"  was  an  unknown  term  to  one  who 
derivbd  her  consciousness  of  self  through  the  ptr- 
ceptions  of  another. 

We  may  not  follow  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
doctor's  developments  and  discoveries.  These  be- 
long to  science  and  we  are  only  depicting  their 
results  in  a  single  soul.     At  sixteen,  Lilian  was  a 


creature  of  exquisite  beauty,  trat  with  a  deg^e  of 
delicacy  almost  amounting  to  fimglUty  in  her  phyt- 
ictl  organization  and  a  nervous  aiflceptibility  so 
exceedingly  fine  as  to  be  but  one  remove  Btom  dis- 
ease. Her  hearing  was  acute,  even  to  morbid- 
ness, her  voice  low,  sweet  and  monotonous, 
ndiile,  of  the  fitculties  of  her  mind,  only  imagina- 
tion and  memory  had  as  yet  attained  their  full  de- 
velopment. She  was  like  the  half-wrought  sta- 
tue, with  gleamings  of  ideal  beauty  shining  out 
through  the  quarried  marble,  yet  requiring  all  the 
sculptor's  patient  toil  to  evolve  its  perfect  loveli- 
ness. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  unfold- 
ing of  such  charms  would  have  somewhat  diverted 
the  good  doctor  from  his  original  purpose  of 
scientific  investigation  He  was  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  countenance  whose  fine  intensity  of 
expression  made  ample  amends  for  a  want  of 
beauty,  and  a  head  whose  peculiar  phrenological 
conformation  promised  a  mental  jnvenescencs  and 
vigor  which  would  long  resist  the  attacks  of  time. 
Nothing  would  have  been  more  natural  than  that 
there  should  have  been  some  stirrings  of  youth 
within  his  heart  when  he  looked  upon  the  loveli- 
ness which  his  care  had  developed.  But  the  doc- 
tor had  concentrated  all  his  earnestness  of  feeling 
in  a  passionate  love  for  science,  and,  like  the  bot- 
anist who  ins'ead  of  enjoying  the  beauty  of  a 
flower  deliberately  tears  it  to  pieces  to  examine 
its  parts,  so  he  busied  himself  with  watching  the 
transitions  of  Lilian's  mind,  and  felt  no  more  en- 
thusiasm about  the  matter  than  might  have  been 
excited  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  species  of  butter- 
fly emerging  from  a  carefiilly  preserved  chrysalis. 

Indeed  the  interest  which  her  desolate  condition 
had  at  first  awakened,  the  pity  which  he  had  felt 
for  the  orphan,  was  entirely  merged  in  the  exceed- 
ing value  which  he  now  set  upon  her  as  a  study  of 
philosophical  truth.  He  did  not  regard  her  as  a 
claimant  upon  his  benevolence — a  young  and  lovely 
girl  rescued  from  idiocy  and  misery — a  being  full  of 
human  impulses  and  human  capacities  for  suflar- 
ing.  She  was  to  him  what  the  Ufy-Jigure  is  to  a 
painter — ^what  the  waxen  anatomy  is  to  the  stu- 
dent of  medicine — ^what  the  living  model  is  to  the 
sculptor.  She  was  one  of  the  tools  of  his  art — 
one  of  the  unconscious  ministrants  to  science — a 
something  which  would  afford  most  satisfactory 
experimentalizing. 

It  is  only  in  this  way  than  we  can  account  for 
the  almost  reckless  manner  in  which  Doctor  Rosen- 
feldt  now  pursued  his  investigations.  Instead  of 
desiring  to  impart  knowledge  to  the  guileless 
Lilian — instead  of  training  her  mind,  and  guiding 
her  through  all  the  mazes  which  every  child  learns 
to  tread, he  was  anxious  to  develop  all  her  faculties 
by  new  and  untried  methods.  He  gave  her  no 
books,  he  taught  her  none  of  the  aibitrary  signs 
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which  men  haye  ukvented  for  the  tmiumiBBioa  of 
ideas  to  the  eye.  She  knew  nothing  except  as  he 
choose  to  imbue  her  mind  with  certain  truths,  and 
to  cultivate  her  imagination,  her  memory  and  her 
conscientiousness.  Afiection  for  him  had  become 
an  absorbing  feeling  in  the  unconscious  girl.  Ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  nature  of  her  emotions,  el^e 
was  so  eatiiely  subservient  to  his  will  that  he 
seemed  to  hold  her  very  life  only  by  the  tenure  of 
his  will. 

The  Doctor  among  his  many  peculiar  <^>inions 
had  a  singular  strong  laith  in  that  mystie  science 
of  tympathetie  ir^uenees  which,  from  the  days  of 
the  Egyptians  down  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
a  subject  of  practical  and  speculative  rtaearch. 
He  believed  in  the  existence  of  certain  influences 
which  could  act  directly  upon  the  mind,  indepen- 
dently of  those  material  organs  by  which  knowledge 
is  usually  conveyed.  He  believed  that  light,  the 
first  of  created  things,  was  not  merely  a  luminous- 
nem,  afterwards  divided  into  sun,  moon  and  stais, 
but  was  also  the  mjmtic  principle  of  life,  existent 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  and  in  its  various 
modifications  of  solar  light  and  heat,  of  electricity, 
ot  galvanism,  of  magnetism, etc.,  exerting  an  influ- 
ence &r  beyond  the  perception  of  human  senses. 
He  believed  that  a  power  similar  to  electricity  but 
&r  more  subtle  in  its  essence  was  ever  around 
and  about  all  existent  matter.  He  fancied  that 
this  subtle  essence  might  be  so  concentrated  and 
directed  as  to  act  immediately  upon  the  human 
brain,  which  he  regarded  as  the  material  agent 
the  immaterial  soul ;  he  was  convinced  •  that  this 
power  was  transmissible  from  one  human  being  to 
another;  and  that  any  person  of  strong  mind  and 
will  who  should  obtain  a  recognized  power  over 
the  volition  of  another  might  impart  any  amount 
of  knowledge  possessed  by  himself  to  a  brain  hith- 
erto entirely  free  from  such  impressions.  Such 
was  his  singular  but  fiiscinating  theory,  and  forget- 
ting every  thing  in  his  desire  to  penetrate  life's 
hidden  mysteries  he  determined  to  test  its  truth 
upon  the  half-awakened  Lilian. 

There  was  in  his  mind  a  singular  blending  of 
true  science  with  the  wild  dreams  of  the 
niuminati,  and  thus,  while  he  frilly  believed  in  the 
existence  of  this  mystic  power,  yet  like  the  wizards 
of  the  olden  time,  he  dreaded  the  very  results  of 
his  own  magic.  At  length,  when  he  fancied  every 
thing  favorably  conjoined  for  his  plans,  he  tried  his 
first  experiment.  It  was  Lilian's  habit  to  seat  her- 
self at  his  feet  and,  vnth  her  hands  clasped  over 
his  knee,  to  watch  in  a  half-dreamy,  half  torpid 
state,  the  various  changes  of  his  expressive  counte- 
nance. At  one  such  moment  the  doctor  leaned 
forward,  bent  his  deep  dark  eye  fiill  upon  her's, 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  and  exerted  in  silence 
all  the  force  of  his  poweriul  will.  In  a  short  time 
her  eyelids  drooped,  her  limbs  became  rigid,  and 
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that  cataleptic  suspension  of  muscular  power 
known  as  magnetic  sleep,  bcund  her  as  with  a 
triple  chain. ,  Alarmed  at  this  decided  result,  for 
the  doctor  was  as  yet  but  a  novice  in  his  art,  his 
perceptions  became  confiised,  his  will  was  perturb- 
ed and  he  was  conscious  only  of  a  strong  desire  to 
see  her  awaken  from  this  sudden  trance.  The 
force  of  a  strong  influence  was  upon  her  and 
Lilian  obeyed  the  wish.  A  painful  expression 
crossed  her  brow,  she  stirred  restlessly  and  then 
languidly  opened  her  eyes,  while  a  sense  of  ex- 
haustion and  fiitigue  pervaded  her  whole  fiame. 

Channed  with  the  succcess  of  this  experiment, 
the  doctor  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  this  myste. 
rious  research.  Lilian's  delicate  organization  and 
extreme  nervous  impressihility  rendered  her  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  these  sympathetic  influences. 
She  soon  became  the  passive  subject  of  a  will 
more  powerfrd  than  her  own.  Her  life  was  divi- 
ded into  two  separate  existences-^the  one  quiet 
inert,  child-like  and  only  half-informed — ^the  other 
earnest,  vehement  and  strangely  conversant 
with  learning.  In  her  namral  state  she  had  the 
imperfectly  developed  mind  of  an  intelligent  but 
indolent  child — in  her  magnetic  state,  she  was  the 
strong-minded  and  cultivated  woman,  with  afiec- 
tions  and  passions  fully  evolved,  but  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  conscientiousnead,  which  even  the  will 
of  her  ruler  could  never  aflect.  The  attempt  to 
continue,  in  her  natural  state,  the  impressioiB  pro- 
duced upon  her  when  in  the  sympathetic  state  was 
entirely  fruitless.  The  knowledge  imprinted  on 
her  brain  was  like  letters  traced  in  sympathetic 
ink,  fading  entirely  when  the  developing  agent  was 
removed  ;  while  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  this 
overtasking  of  her  nerves  gave  still  greater  inert- 
ness to  her  daily  habits  of  life  and  thought.  The 
exceeding  reverence  of  her  afiection  for  the  doc- 
tor rendered  her  perfectly  subservient  to  his  will* 
but  she  was  conscious  of  a  gradual  decline  in  phy. 
sical  strength.  She  uttered  no  complaint  however, 
and  the  doctor  was  too  much  absorbed  to  perceive 
her  failing  health. 

Ten  years  after  the  incidents  just  related,  a  party 
of  gay  young  men  were  gathered  on  the  prome- 
nade of  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places 
in  Germany,  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  sort  of  suppressed  murmur  which  often,  in  such 
places,  announces  the  approach  of'  notability* 

"  What  a  beautiful  woman ! "  exclaimed  one,  as 
a  lady  of  rare  and  peculiar  loveliness  passed  them, 
in  company  with  several  others. 

*  She  is  rather  too  fairy-like  for  my  taste,"  said 

a  second. 

"  By  heavens !  She  does  look  like  a  lovely  fiiiry, 
caught  and  dressed  by  a  tastefiil  French  milliner. 
I  never  saw  anything  so  beautifiil  in  my  life !  Who 
can  she  be  7 " 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you.    One  is  almost  tempted 
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to  think  her  beauty  is  somewhat  elfish  in  its  char- 
acter, and  had  she  lived  in  earlier  times  she  would 
certainly  have  been  hanged  as  a  witch." 

"Who  is  she?" 

**  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  certain  miraculous 
core,  performed  in  some  outlandish  place  in  Ameri- 
ca, on  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  was  restored  to 
the  use  pf  her  organs  of  speech  and  hearing  by  the 
aid  of  that  mystic  scij3nce  about  which  the  world  is 
now  half-mad  ?  All  Germany,  at  least  all  scientific 
Germany,  was  in  a  ferment  about  it." 

"  Do  yon  mean  the  story  of  Doctor  Rosenfeldt  1 " 

**  I  do.  The  lady  who  just  passed  us  wm  the 
patient,  Bnd  is  the  wife  of  the  'learned  doctor.^ 
They  have  come  here  to  claim  the  large  inherit- 
ance of  hei  grandfather  which  has  been  unjustly 
withheld  fi'om  her  father,  who  was  like  herself 
bom  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered, was  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  richest 
merchants  in  Hamburg." 

''You  don't  believe  she  was  really  a  deaf  mute, 
certainly  1 " 

"  I  make  it  a  point  always  to  believe  what  the 
world  says.  She  can  certainly  talk  now,  and  has 
a  low  sweet  voice,  which  is,  by  the  way,  as  chary 
of  its  words  as  if  it  had  only  leaiiied  their  value 
late  in  life.  You  would  not  certainly  impugn  a 
lady's  veracity  by  venturing  to  doubt  her  asser- 
tions. Of  course  she  was  once  deaf  and  dumb  if 
she  says  so." 

"  Permit  me  to  set  you  right  in  this  matter,"  said 
a  quiet-looking,  gentlemanly  man,  who  had  over- 
heard their  conversation.    "  I  am  well  acquainted 


with  the  lady  in  question,  and  oan  positiyely  assert 
that  she  was  bom  with  the  full  possession  of  all  her 
senses.  But  tkirteen  years  of  unbroken  seclusion 
with  her  parents,  who  were  both  deaf  mutes,  left 
her  totally  igporant  of  the  use  of  language  and  al- 
most destitute  of  intellect  Patient  toil,  and  no 
miracle  of  science,  restored  her  to  the  use  of  her 
phjTsical  and  mental  powers.  Dr.  Rosenfeldt  tried 
various  methods  upon  her  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, but  his  experiments  upon  her  nervous 
system  by  what  you  call  magnetism,  though  emi- 
nently successful  in  proving  the  existence  of  such 
a  power,  were  nearly  fatal  to  the  patient.  As  a 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  common  sense  over 
speculative  philosophy,  I  mny  state  the  fact  that 
his  housekeeper  first  opened  the  Doctor's  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  poor  girl  was  djring  under  nervous 
exhaustion  and  repressed  sensibility.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  act  like  a  man  rather  than  a  eawtn. 
He  gave  up  all  his  theories,  threw  aside  all  his  in- 
vestigations, made  downright,  old-fashioned  love 
to  her  and  married  her.  She  is  a  lovely  creature — 
gentle,  sweet,  somewhat  indolent  in  temper^  pos- 
sessing an  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence,  fiill  of 
quiet  tenderness,  and  makes  one  of  the  best  wives 
in  the  world  to  a  man  who,  after  dreaming  all  his 
life  at  the  gate  of  science,  suddenly  awoke  to  find 
himself  most  unexpectedly  in  possession  of  happi- 
ness." 

"  You  appear  to  be  in  possession  of  very  minute 
details  of  the  lady's  history ;  may  we  ask  who  is 
your  authority  1 " 

"  I  am  Doctor  Rosenfeldt." 
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TwAi  in  tke  olden  time, 

Upon  ft  rannj  day, 
And  belb  the  matin  chime 

Were  ringing  loud  and  gay. 

And  toon  a  Btately  band 
On  milk-white  ateeda  appear 

The  noblest  of  the  land, 
With  helm  and  shield  and  spear, 

In  manj  an  ample  fold 
The  broidered  banners  hang, 

And  music,  sweet  and  bold 

From  flute  and  clarion  rung. 
For  a  brave  and  noble  knight 

Leads  home  his  lovely  bride, 
And  with  twelve  maidens  bright 

She  rideth  by  his  side. 
Pass  on  !  pass  on  !  gay  bridal  train  ! 
The  rising  sun  must  set  again ! 

List !  list !  the  tnimpet*s  sound  I 
The  clash  of  sword  with  swoid ! 

See !  see !  upon  the  ground 
How  the  red  blood  is  ponied ! 


Ha  !  vainly  once  the  foe 

Did  woo  that  ladye  bright, 
And  now  his  envious  blow 

Hath  slain  the  bridegroom  knight  I 
Her  friends,  till  life  did  fail, 

Fought  for  that  lodye  fair ; 
Then  a  heart-rending  wail 

Was  heard  upon  the  air. 
Pass  on  !  pau  on  !  bold  victor  tqiin  ! 
The  rising  sun  must  set  again  ! 

A  youth  escaped ;  a  page ; 

The  fearful  tale  he  bore, 
And  loud  of  grief  and  mge,      ^ 

Up  rose  the  mingled  roar. 
Forth  from  that  city  old 

The  swift  avengers  sped  ; 
They  fell !  those  traitors  bold ! 

But  the  widowed  bride  was  dead ! 
And  just  as  vesper-song 

Was  pealing  on  the  air, 
Slowly  wfte  borne  along 

The  knight  and  ladye  fair. 
Pass  on !  pass  on !  sad  funeral  train  I 
The  rising  sun  must  set  again ! 
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These  is  a  aeason  of  life  in  whicb  every  man  who 
lut9  gained  wiadom  from  eiperience  loaki  fotwaid 
repose.  When  the  glad  kuod  of  yoathliil  antici- 
pation ;  the  bua;,  biuUing  and  laborioae  appren- 
ticeahip  of  tnaahood  ia  put ;  when  ambition  la 
sated  or  diagoaled  with  the  biller-aweelB  of  power 
and  avarice  gratified  or  disappointed  in  its  grasp- 
ing avidity — then  it  is  that  we  have  learned  oar 
last  lesson  in  the  acht>al  of  life,  that  to  live  in 
peace  and  die  in  peace  ia  the  great  end  of  human 

It  has  been  freqaenlly  lamented,  by  moralists 
and  philosophers,  that  mauilund  seldota  arrive  at 
this  concloaion  except  at  a  period  when  it  is  too 
late  to  derive  benefit  from  the  lesson  they  have 
learned.  Life  ia  a  tane  whicb  has  no  da  capo,  and 
those  who  pUy  it  wrong  at  first  have  seldom  an  op- 
portonity  of  correcting  theirerrors.  Onthewhole, 
however,  it  is  no  doubt  all  for  the  best.  There 
is  a  period  of  action  as  well  as  of  repose.  Neces- 
sity entails  on  the  man  of  mankind  the  obtigalian 
of  unceasing  eierlion  during  a  great  portion  of 
their  lives,  and  every  pasaion  of  the  human  mind 
ii  an  incentive  to  oclivily.  The  world  would  be 
in  danger  of  standing  stock  still  could  youth  antici- 
pate the  eiperience  of  age  and  at  once  realize  the 
emptiness  of  those  enjoymenla  for  which  it  is  ever 
striving  with  anch  reatleaa  eicitemenl.  ll  is  well, 
therefore,  that  we  seldom  if  ever  arrive  at  this 
conviction  until  we  have  ftelted  and  toiled  through 
the  alloKed  period,  and  finished  our  apprenticeship  ; 
when  if  we  retire  from  the  field  of  action,  our 
places  will  be  supplied  by  othera  starling  on  the 
same  career,  with  the  same  ardent  anticipations, 
and  tba  world  go  on  just  as  it  did  before. 

Still  I  have  Bomelimes  thought  that  one  of  [he 
defects  of  our  national  character  was  a  too  ardent 
piueuil  of  the  gratifications  of  ambition  and  avarice  ; 
that  ibe  love  of  money  and  the  love  of  power 
absorbed  too  great  a  portion  of  oar  hearts,  to  the 
neglect  or  eiclusion  of  all  those  easy  sources  of 
erijoyment  which  hover  noiselessly  and  unseen 
around  the  domestic  circle  of  the  happy  few,  whom 
choice  or  chance  or  circumstanceB  have  withdrawn 
in  a  great  measure  &otD  the  ceaseless  scuffles  of 
the  busy  world.  A  restless,  feveiisb  activity  per- 
vades the  land,  and  few  ifany  of  my  countrymen 

:r  think  o(  seeking  in  the  quiet  shades  of  life 
that  gentle  existence  of  mingled  labor,  anmsemcnl 
^mplation  which,  when  accompanied  by 


a  taste  for  rural  pleasures  and  occupations,  (withoat 
which  the  repose  of  the  country  is  little  sIm  than 
perpetual  tediousness,)  afiordi  as  fair  a  chance  for 
a  happy,  oseful  and  contented  life  ss  any  condi- 
tion in  all  the  wide  and  varied  circimiferelicv  of 

It  ia  indeed  quite  a  rarity  to  sea  a  man  retire  from 
the  barrassing  eicitemaots  of  businen  imtil  he  has 
bectmie  capable  of  living  without  them ;  nor  do 
we  ever  hear  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  city,  in  any 
sphere  of  life,  bringing  up  a  son  with  a  view  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth.  All  look  toward  the 
scene  where  fortunes  are  made  and  lost  in  a  single 
day  ;  where  the  love  of  wealth  becomes  a  devour- 
ing pasnon,  and  where  all  that  embellishes,  soothes 
and  elevates  our  existence  is  ofiered  up  at  the 
abrine  of  mammon.  Money  has  become  om  god, 
or  rather  our  demon,  and  the  belief  scema  to  be 
fast  gaining  ground  that  to  win  a  fortune  and  lose 
a  soul  is  playing  for  a  stake  worthy  of  rational  and 
immortal  beings.  There  are,  however,  some  soli- 
tary exceptions  here  and  there,  one  of  which  it  is 
the  design  of  these  preliminary  observationa  to 
introduce  to  the  notice  of  my  readem.  The  picture 
is  drawn  from  real  life,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
those  who  are  its  subjects  will  pardon  me  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  thus  drawing  them  firom 

amples  to  othera  in  illualration  of  my  views  on  the 

In  the  bosom  of  a  mountainous  bnt  not  barren 
region  which  presents  a  rare  combination  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  reaidee  a  friend  of  mine 
mnch  my  Junior,  to  whom  I  pay  frequent  visiia 

during  the  Spring,  I 
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but  not  so  much  so  ss  to  place 
necessity  of  active  employment,  and  he  ei 
daily  avocation  which  though  not  laborioua  is 
Butficient  to  give  zest  lo  his  hours  of  leisure.  He 
is  highly  educated,  was  some  years  in  the  army. 
Is  well  read  in  the  law  and,  in  short,  is  a  man  of 
eitremely  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge,  not 
only  general  but  scienlific.  He  is  of  a  cbeerfiU 
disposition  though  neither  noisy  nor  tutnultuoua, 
and  his  temper  is  one  of  those  tresaores  that  out- 
weigh all  the  gifls  of  fortune.  ! 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  land,  -- 
speeches  of  lawyers  as  well  as  tb 
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He  is  married,  and  has  drawn  a  prize  in  the 
grand  lottery  of  human  life  in  the  person  of  a 
woman  who  unites  great  good  sense,  good  temper,  a 
sprightly,  cheerful  disposition  and  unaffected  piety, 
with  all  the  various  aeoompliahments  of  a  gentle- 
woman and  all  the  more  lovely  but  useful  habits 
and  acquirements  of  a  housewife.  She  is  as  indus- 
trious as  a  bee,  while  at  the  same  time  she  is  bless- 
ed with  all  sorts  of  lady-like  tastes  for  rural  beauty 
and  rural  occupations ;  is  fond  of  the  birds,  the 
flowers,  the  woods,  the  meadows,  the  brooks,  the 
mountains  and  all  the  beauteousdraperies  of  nature. 
The  garden  is  her  paradise,  and  the  acquisition  of 
a  rare  plant  or  flower  gives  her  even  more  pleasure 
than  a  city  dame  derives  from  a  new  bomiet  of  the 
last  Paris  &shion,  or  a  unique  balzarine  with  stripes 
as  broad  as  those  of  our  national  flag.  She  is 
much  given  to  singing  at  her  work,  and  I  have 
often  heard  her  while  washing  the  tea-cups  care- 
lessly warbling  an  Italian  air  with  all  the  science 
and  expression  of  a  veritable  signora.  She  has, 
I  confess,  however,  one  grievous  fault ;  she  does 
not  approve  the  judge's  style  of  carving — ^which  I 
admit  is  none  of  the  best — and  when  compared 
with  her  own  is  little  better  than  naught. 

The  house  occupied  by  my  friend  is  a  pleasant 
picturesque  pile,  but  whether  in  the  cottage  style 
or  that  of  the  Tudor-gothic  I  shall  not  commit  my- 
self by  deciding.  I  can  only  bare  testimony  to  one 
excellent  quality  it  possesses.  It  will  accommodate 
more  visitors  than  any  house  of  its  inches  I  ever  saw, 
and  stretches  amazingly  on  occanon.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a  natural  wood  of  oaks,  walnuts  and 
evergreens,  on  a  little  terrace  sloping  down  and 
imperceptibly  mingling  with  the  forest,  and  there 
is  a  smooth  lawn  in  front  chequered  with  beds  of 
flowers  and  descending  to  the  steep  brow  of  a 
rocky,  wooded  hill,  where  all  is  rough  from  the 
hand  of  nature.  The  wood  about  the  house  has 
been  thinned,  so  that  it  admits  the  sunbeams  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  the  grass  to  grow  beneath,  and  the 
whole  is  gradually  becoming  a  rich  verdant  sod. 

The  view  from  the  piazza  takes  in  portions  of 
the  river,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  this 
land  of  noble  streams,  together  with  the  sides  and 
outlines  of  various  majestic  mountains  through 
whose  mazes  the  river  meanders,  sometime  visible, 
sometimes  unseen.  Vistas  are  opened  in  various 
directions  through  which  are  viewed  a  variety  of 
beautiful  objects  and  combinations.  In  one  direc- 
tion you  behold  the  broad  bosom  and  graceful 
waving  outline  of  a  sublime  hill,  frowning  down 
upon  the  river  that  washes  its  base  ;  in  another,  a 
land-locked  cove,  having  all  the  characterictics  of 
ft  lake  whose  bordera  in  the  distance  present  a  rich 
succession  of  cultivated  fields  spread  over  a  strip 
of  table  land,  dotted  with  country  seats  and  farm 
houBes  and  presenting  a  fine  contrast  to  the  rough, 
towering  mountains  that  rise  abruptly  from  the 
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fruitful  plain.  In  another  direction  the  vista  carries 
the  eye  far  up  the  river»  and  expands  through  the 
breadth  in  the  mountains  to  a  great  distance  be- 
yond. In  another,  we  see  the  trim  and  taper  vil- 
lage spire,  which  is  of  the  finest  proportion,  rising 
above  the  trees  and  relieved  in  the  distance  across 
the  river  by  a  vast  cliff  of  gray-beard  rocks  fiicing 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  Though  within  a  short 
distance  of  a  village,  it  is  quite  sequestered  from 
noise  or  intrusion,  and  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  retirement  without  being  subject  to  any  of  Uie 
inconveniences  of  loneliness. 

The  family  at  {^resent,  consists  of  my  firiend, 
and  his  wife,  two  boys,  a  coachman,  a  gardener, 
man-servant,  a  cook,  a  chambermaid.  Bob  the 
prairie  horse,  Fanny  the  pony,  and  three  dogs, 
Caesar,  Tip  and  Swift,  of  whom  I  shall  speak 
more  in  the  sequel.  Passing  over  the  other  do- 
mestics who  have  no  claim  to  the  honora  of  a 
biography,  we  come  to  Nancy  Dawson,  the  cham- 
bermaid,  an  Irish  damsel,  of  an  uncertain  age, 
who  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  that  gener- 
ous,  warm-hearted  people.  In  addition  to  her 
other  special  duties,  she  has  volunteered  to  super- 
intend the  dairy  as  well  as  the  poultry  yard,  where 
at  this  moment  she  presides  with  absolute  domi- 
nion over  upward  of  a  hundred  ducks  and  chick- 
ens, her  obedient  subjects,  who,  with  the  excep> 
tion  of  a  few  self-willed  old  hens,  obey  her  behests 
with  exemplary  docility.  I  am  often  amused 
with  the  procession,  as  Nancy  Dawson  salKes  out 
from  the  kitchen  and  proceeds  through  a  path  in 
the  wood  to  the  bam,  with  the  morning  allowance 
for  her  feathered  dependents.  Firat  marches  Nancy 
with  the  basket  of  provisions  ;  next  follows  an 
ancient  lame  legged  chanticleer  of  the  speckled 
Dominica  breed,  with  enormous  long  spun  and  a 
top-knot  that  resembles  an  umbrella  carried  over 
his  head.  He  domineers  terribly  over  the  young 
fry,  although  I  shrewdly  suspect  him  of  being 
an  arrant  coward,  for  he  dodges  whenever  a  bird 
flies  over  him  and  utters  a  strange  cackle,  which, 
whether  to  express  his  own  alarm  or  to  alarm 
others,  is  a  subject  of  philosophical  inquiry.  Next 
to  chanticleer  comes  dame  Partlet  the  hen,  follow- 
ed by  a  rabble  of  chickens ;  after  these  waddle  a 
flock  of  bandy-legged  ducks,  in  Indian  file,  puffing 
and  quacking  with  apparent  solicitude  lest  they 
should  come  in  a  day  after  the  fair.  The  rear  is 
always  brought  up  by  Tip  the  terrier,  who,  despis- 
ing the  ignoble  vocation  of  rat-catching,  has  de- 
voted himself  to  higher  objects,  and  ever  follows 
Nancy  when  she  wends  her  way  to  the  poultry 
yard. 

Tip,  who  was  christened  in  honor  of  the  good 
old  hero  of  Tippecanoe — ^rest  his  soul ! — ^is  a  rough 
coated  little  caitiflf,  with  more  mirth  than  beauty, 
who  might  be  justly  suspected  of  an  unsocial  dis- 
position were  it  not  for  his  exemplary  devotion  to 
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the  flodety  of  th«  poultry  ymrd.  Here  he  paaeea 
most  of  his  time  watching  the  setting  hens  with 
the  deepest  solicitude,  while  he  on  all  occasions 
displays  a  most  fiitherly  care  of  the  little  chickens, 
frequently  assisting  the  mothers  in  getting  their 
io(^  together,  when  the  inexperienced  youngsters 
haye  wandered  indiscreetly  too  &r  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  parent.  But  wo  to  any  xnterloper> 
whether  turkey,  goose,  duck,  or  fowl  of  any  kind, 
that  ventures  to  intrude  among  his  peculiar  charge. 
Tip  detects  them  in  an  instant  and  makes  his 
attack  with  such  furious  demonstrations  of  valor 
that  nothing  ventures  to  stand  before  him.  Many 
of  my  readers  may  poaaibly  deem  this  sketch  of 
Tip  the  terrier  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  mind  ; 
but  let  me  tell  them  I  have  in  my  time  seen  bio- 
graphies, and  auto-biographies  of  certain  distin- 
guished persons,  who,  in  my  opinion,  could  not 
hold  a  candle  to  Tip,  in  the  usefulness  of  their 
lives  or  the  dignity  of  their  employments. 

Though  I  could  never  detect  Nancy  Dawson  in 
any  overt  act  of  tyranny,  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
despotism  she  has  established  over  her  subjects  of 
the  poultry  yard.  The  old  cock  of  the  walk,  who 
carries  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  stands  in  great 
awe  of  her,  never  venturing  on  any  exercise  of 
authority  in  her  presence  ;  and  whenever  she  has 
collected  a  sufficientnumberof  eggs,  she  forthwith 
seizes  some  refractory  hen  and  holds  her  on  the 
nest  with  such  a  resolute  determined  air  of  authori- 
ty, that  dame  Partlet  sets  herself  to  the  process  of 
hatching  with  exemplary  resignation,  as  if  con- 
scious that  all  resistance  would  be  in  vain.  Yet 
is  Nancy  Dawson  a  perfect  example  of  good-nature ; 
and  I  never  remember  her  to  have  been  put  out  of 
her  serenity  except  on  two  occasions :  once  when 
a  refractory  hen  refused  to  take  charge  o£  a  nest, 
and  once  on  being  told  of  the  new  process  of  hatch- 
ing chickens  by  steam,  whereat  she  turned  up  her 
nose  in  great  indignation. 

My  readers  must  indulge  me,  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  picture  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  sketch,  without  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  quadrupeds,  who ,  as  it  were,  constitute  a 
third  estate  in  this  rural  dominion  and  exercise 
certain  rights  which  are  never  curtailed.  Of  these, 
the  first  in  rank  and  estimation  is  old  Cesar  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  is  the  mccessor  of  Nero, 
who  was  the  successor  of  Lion,  beyond  whom  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not.  Lion  eminently 
merits  a  biography,  but  my  present  limits  will  only 
permit  a  passing  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  was 
a  dog  of  inestimable  qualities,  but  of  what  fiunily, 
whether  'mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  or  hound,  or 
cur  of  low  degree,'  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  I 
hope  our  new  republican  college  of>heraldry  will 
be  able  to  find  out  bis  pedigree.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed however,  that  at  certain  stated  periods  of 
the  year.  Lion  would  go  off  on  a  '  spree,'  as  the 


sailors  say,  from  whence  he  never  foiled  to  return 
with  a  black  eye,  a  lacerated  ear,  a  lame  leg  or 
some  other  shrewd  indication  of  having  been  in  bad 
company.  Satisfied  with  this  fix>lic  and  having 
sown  his  wild  oats  for  the  season,  he  remained  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  a  model  of  propriety,  decorum, 
fidelity  and  watchfulness.  I  never  took  much 
interest  in  Nero,  his  successor.  He  was  a  bull- 
headed  cur,  and  the  whole  race  of  buU-dogs  in 
all  its  varieties  is  my  aversion  ;  they  are  only  fit 
for  butchers,  bullies  and  blackguards ;  and  whenS" 
ver  I  see  a  man  followed  by  one  of  them  I  eschew 
his  acquaintance. 

But  CsBsar,  the  Newfoundlander,  is  a  different 
sort  of  quadruped,  and  held  in  great  respect,  not 
only  by  Tip  and  Swifl,  but  by  all  the  family,  for 
his  amiable  and  excellent  qualities.  He  is  of  a 
most  philosophical  temper  and  his  modesty  is  equal 
to  his  merit.  He  never  intrudes  into  any  part  of 
the  house  except  the  kitchen,  without  being  ^le- 
cially  invited,  and  the  print  of  his  feet  was  never 
seen  on  the  garment  of  a  friend.  In  his  better 
days  he  could  swim  like  a  duck,  and  float  like  a 
cork  on  the  surfoce  of  the  water  without  moving  a 
pi^w.  But  he  is  now  waxing.desperately  old  ;  his 
whiskers  are  turning  grey,  and  though  he  can  bark 
lustily,  he  can  bite  no  more.  Last  winter  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  dangerous  malady,  whieh  disabled 
one  of  his  legs  for  a  time  and  deprived  him  of  the 
sight  of  an  eye  ;  during  this  period  he  afforded  an 
example  of  patient  resignation  from  which  his 
betters  might  have  drawn  a  salutary  lesson.  Eve- 
ry morning  he  would  steal  into  the  breakfast  room, 
after  all  but  his  mistress  had  retired,  and  quietly 
invoke  her  attention  to  his  disabled  limb  and  sight- 
leas  eye,  with  a  meek  devotion,  a  low  melancholy 
murmur  too  significant  to  be  misunderstood.  She 
would  administer  the  best  she  could  to  his  calamity, 
and  then  the  poor  old  fellow  would  limp  away 
with  a  look  that  spoke  his  gratitude  more  eloquently 
than  a  thousand  words. 

Cssar  is  now  well  again  and  has  nothing  at 
present  to  complain  of  but  that  incurable  disesse, 
old  age.  He,  however,  preserves  his  voice,  and  his 
bark  is  tremendous,  in  which  he  is  always  joined 
by  Tip  and  Swift,  one  of  whom  is  a  fine  con- 
tralto, the  other  a  glorious  soprano.  There  is  a 
strong  touch  of  the  pathetic  about  old  Caesar 
which  has  often  struck  me  in  coming  up  to  the 
house  through  the  path  in  the  wood.  His  first 
salutation  on  hearing  an  approaching  footstep,  is 
a  low  grunt  of  interrogation,  as  much  as  to  say 
'  who  have  we  here  ?  *  But  the  moment  he  re- 
cognizes me,  he  raises  himself  on  his  fore  legs, 
lazily  wags  his  bushy  tail,  and  utters  a  low  mourn- 
ful whine,  which  says  as  plainly  as  words  can 
spesk — f  I  cannot  come  to  meet  you,  but  yon  are 
kindly  welcome ! ' 

Swift,  the  grayhound,  wss  somewhat  of  a  rogue 
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in  hia  day.    He  used  to  make  predatory  ineurrioiiB 
into  the  Tillage  where  he  committed  dirers  depra- 
dations  on  the  batchei's  atalla  and  kitchens,  until 
either  deterred  by  tome  most  exemplary  dnibbinge, 
or  the  prickings  of  an  awakened  consciencei  he 
became  an  absolute  tetotaller,  and  his  character 
now  stands  high  both  at  home  and  abroad.     He 
is  the  most  active,  graceful  and  sprightly  of  ani- 
mals; and  it  is  a  treat  to  ramble  with  him  throui^h 
the  fields,  and  see  him   f!it  like  the  wind  over 
fences  and  cows'  backs,  causing  the  poor  animals 
actually  to  stare  at  his  unaccountable  gambols.     I 
must  however  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he 
has  never  harmed  man  or  beast,  since  his  memor- 
able reformation. 

The  greatest  character  of  the  stable  is  Bob,  the 
prairie  horse,  whose  history  is  a  perfect  romance, 
and  verifies  that  extremely  moral  maxim  of  my 
Lord  Byron,  so  often  quoted  as  something  new, 
that  *  truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction.'    No 
one  knows  his  age,  not  even  those  wiseacres  who 
draw  their  oracles  from  the  teeth  ;  but  there  is  a 
tradition  that  he  was  wounded  and  captured  by 
the  party  under  Major  Long,  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    How  Bob  got  to  New 
York  is  a  mystery  j  but  certain  it  is  that  several 
years  ago  he  was  seen  by  a  fiiend  of  mine  trudg- 
ing along  the  street  in  a  most  forlorn  condition, 
with  a  bag  of  potatoes,  and  two  strapping  vaga- 
bonds behind  it  on  his  back.     iThere  is  something 
peculiar  and  original  in  Bob's  appearance  and 
physiognomy.     His  color  is  a  sort  of  rusty  dapple 
gray;   his  head  enormously  elongated,   and   its 
apparent  length  aggravated  by  a  luxuriant  tuft  of 
snow-white  hair  jutting  high  above  his  ears,  giving 
him  an  air  of  most  majestic  gravity.   In  fiict,  he  is 
by  fiir  the  most  sensible,  judicious-looking  horse   I 
have  ever  seen,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  pro- 
found sagacity  in  every  thing  he  looks  and  does 
that  inspires  unlimited  confidence.     But  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  gentleman  I  spoke  of,  commisserating 
the  fate  of  the  poor  pilgrim  firom  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, purchased  him  on  the  ^ot  and  conaiencd 
him  to  the  friend  whose  home  I  am  now  describing, 
where  he  has  ever  since  remained  a  faithfiil,  quiet 
and  obedient  servant.     The  two  boys  were  accus- 
tomed to  ride  him  since  they  could  hold  a  bridle  ; 
single  or  double  it  was  all  the  same  to  Bob ;  he 
never  stumbled  or  tired,  nor  was  he  ever  fi'ighten- 
ed,  except  on  the  firing  of  a  gun ;  for  it  would 
seem  he  had  never  forgotton  the  wound  he  receiv- 
ed on  the  prairie  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
the  sound  by  which  it  was  accompanied.     All  his 
instincts  were  indeed  admirable  ;  he  was  one  of 
the  safest  animals  ever  ridden,  and  aflbrded  ample 
proofi  of  the  superiority  of  the  teachings  of  nature 
over  that  superficial  knowledge  which  is  inculca- 
ted by  whip  and  spur.     But  Bob,  too,  is  going  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  fish  and  fowl,  and  is  getting  quite 


stiflfin  the  joints.  He  is  seldom  ridden  now  ex- 
cept by  his  mistress  on  short  excursions;  all  re- 
verence his  white  tuft  and  imperturbable  gravity  ; 
all  remember  his  faithful  services,  his  patience,  his 
docility  ;  and  he  now  passes  hb  winters  snugly  in 
the  stable,  until  the  grass  is  green,  when  he  is 
turned  forth  into  the  meadows  to  spend  his  time  in 
clover.  Here  he  feeds  by  himself,  apparently  con- 
scious that  he  is  a  firee-bom  horse,  and  despising  the 
degenerate  descendants  of  a  hundred  generations 
of  slaves. 

Escaping  firom  the  racket  of  the  noisy  town, 
nothing  can  be  more  soothing  to  the  spirit  than  the 
calm  and  quiet  cheerfiilness  of  the  scene  present- 
ing itself  all  around.  In  Spring  and  Summer,  the 
presence  of  the  merry  birds,  and  the  silvery  whis- 
perings of  the  leaves,  animated  by  the  toyings  of 
the  balmy  winds,  are  almost  the  only  sounds  that 
gently  intrude  on  the  repose  that  dwells  all  around; 
which  is  yet  neither  gloomy  nor  depressing,  for 
we  are  invited  to  gladness  by  all  that  is  gay  and 
beautifiil  in  nature.  The  silence  of  a  city  is  dreary 
and  appalling  ;  and  I  know  not  a  more  sadden- 
ing prospect  than  to  look  out  in  the  dead  of  night 
on  the  deserted  streets  and  evening  lamps,  to  con- 
template the  melancholy  waste.  It  seems  the  city 
of  the  dead,  and  the  houses  only  stately  monu- 
ments erected  to  their  memory.  But  the  quiet  of 
the  country  in  the  genial  seasons  of  the  year  is 
fill!  of  life  and  animation.  The  motion  and  the 
whispera  of  the  leaves ;  the  chirping  and  flitting 
of  the  birds ;  the  insects  sporting  and  glittering  in 
the  air  or  skipping  over  the  ground,  all  mingled 
together,  tell  that  the  vivifying  spirit,  the  soul  of 
nature  is  at  work,  chasing  its  never  ceasing  round 
and  fulfilling  the  high  behests  of  the  Great  Cieator 
of  the  universe. 

The  Autumn  too,  is  not  devoid  of  interest  and 
beauty,  though  of  a  more  grave  and  sober  cast. 
Nature,  like  some  waning  beauty,  seems  to  be- 
come conscious  of  decay,  and  seeks  to  repair  the 
ravages  of  time  by  decking  herself  with  more 
splendid  ornaments.  The  many-colored  forests, 
whose  drapery  baffles  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
awaken  in  the  contemplative  soul  associations 
which  though  allied  to  mortality  and  decay,  are 
still  exquisitely  touching  without  being  melancholy 
or  depressing,  except  accompanied  by  guilt  and 
remorse,  which  give  to  death  its  sting,  to  the  grave 
its  victory.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  close  analogy 
between  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  life  of  men. 
Each  has  its  Spring,  its  Summer,  its  Autumn  and  its 
Winter ;  each  travels  its  circle  fix)m  the  early  in- 
fant smiles  of  the  vernal  season,  to  the  dead  pause 
of  wintry  life  ;  and  each  presents  to  the  mind  the 
grand  and  lofty  truth,  that  as  the  decay  of  the 
year  is  invariably  succeeded  by  the  renewal  of  its 
youthfiil  bloom  and  gladness,  so  is  the  death  of  the 


righteous  aamredly  the  prelude  to  immortal  blias. 
Nor  is  Winter  a  season  of  gloom  in  this  majestic 
region.  There  is  a  wild  and  savage  grandeur  in 
the  aspect  of  the  moontains,  on  whose  rough  de- 
clivities the  glittering  snow  is  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  dark  frowning  precipices  and  the  deep 
green  pines  which  crown  them,  that  gives  birth  in 
the  contemplative  mind  to  feelings  and  associations 
rather  pleasing  than  revolting.  The  beautiful  has 
only  given  place  to  the  sublime  of  nature ;  for  in 
Winter  everything  in  this  region  partakes  of  sub- 
limity. The  white  winding-sheet  which  so  oflen 
wraps  itself  around  the  earth  ;  the  howling  storm, 
so  resistless  in  its  energy  ;  the  ^  off  sun,  cheating 
us  with  his  pale  unwarming  beams,  all  naturally 
call  up  ideas  and  associations  of  the  vast,  the  re- 
mote, the  mighty,  the  omnipotent.  And  when  at 
evening  we  sit  by  the  blazing  wood  fire,  brightened 
by  cheerful  faces,  or  retire  to  rest  and  bid  defiance 
to  the  winds  that  roar  among  the  leafless  trees,  we 
feel  every  enjoyment  enhanced  within  by  the  dread 
contrast  of  the  tumultuous  scene  without. 

The  juvenile  sportsmen  of  the  village  being 
strictly  forbidden  to  shoot  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  house,  and  standing  in  great  awe  of  Cesar, 
whose  growl  is  tremendous  and  whose  one  eye  still 
glares  with  uneztingushed  fires,  the  neighboring 
birds,  as  if  conscious  of  protection  and  safety  here, 
have  collected  in  considerable  numbers  and  become 
in  some  measure  domesticated.  A  pair  of  Phcebe 
birds,  as  the  unlearned  call  them,  have  for  some 
years  past  hatched  their  young  on  the  cornice  of 
one  of  the  partor  windows ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  various  little  vagrant  intruders  may  be 
seen  hopping  about  the  piazza,  picking  up  the  seeds 
and  crumbs  designedly  left  for  their  recreation. 
The  boys,  who  have  each  a  chest  of  small  tools, 
have  constructed  and  hung  up  among  the  trees 
various  habitations  which  are  at  present  all  occu- 
pied except  two ;  and  I  record  it  as  a  curious  &ct» 
for  the  botheration  of  our  learned  Thebans,  that 
these  last  were  put  up  after  the  first  of  May, 
whence  I  think  it  may  feirly  be  inferred,  that  as  the 
birds  all  marry  on  Valentine's  day  so  do  they  all 
go  to  housekeeping  on  the  first  of  May.  From 
their  example  was  doubtless  derived  the  custom  of 
my  worthy  fellow  citizens,  which  has  never  before 
been  satis&ctorily  accounted  for,  of  plajring  at  the 
game  of  move-all  on  that  tumultuous  anniversary. 

In  this  scene  of  rural  beauty  and  amid  occupa- 
tions and  amusements  which,  though  they  may 
appear  always  the  same,  are  varied  by  a  thousand 
changes,  my  friends  appear  to  enjoy  a  sweet,  blame- 
less happiness,  and  administer  as  much  to  the  hap- 
pineas  of  others  as  in  any  situation  of  life.  But 
there  are  drawbacks  on  every  state  of  human  exist- 
ence»  and  the  serpent  sometimes  finds  his  way  even 
into  paradise.  The  village  boys — ^those  desperate 
freeb^wters  whom  no  law  can  bind  nor  vigilance 


restrain—occasionally  breikk  in  on  the  repose  of 
the  scene  and  create  an  excitement.  In  spite  of 
old  Caesar,  Tip  and  Swifl,  in  spite  of  Moses  the 
gardener,  and  in  spite  of  the  coachman,  who  is 
something  of  an  Irish  giant,  they  sometimes  in- 
trude upon  the  forbidden  ground  and  frighten  the 
birds ;  for  as  to  shooting  them,  that  is  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Nay,  they  have  sometimes  been  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  stealing  Nancy  Dawson's  eggs ; 
and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  little  caitiff 
was  caught,  by  Moses  the  gardener,  making  off 
with  the  spoils  of  half-a-dozen  nests.  Being  seized 
by  Moaes — ^who  by  the  way  is  the  meekest  of 
men — ^he  was  brought  before  the  judge ;  and  there 
being  at  that  time  a  young  student-at-law  on^  a 
visit  at  the  house,  he  was  called  on  to  exercise  his 
talents  in  drawing  up  the  indictment,  of  which  I 
diaU  give  a  brief  analysis  for  the  benefit  of  all 
jroung  practitionera. 

The  indictment  alleged  or  set  forth,  as  the  case 
may  be,  that  the  culprit,  to  wit :  Jacob  Bumpusi 
on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  did  feloniously,  maliciously  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  property  or  the  obligations  of 
conscience— being  doubtless  instigated  by  the  d — ^1 
— seize  upon,  abstract,  subtract,  discompose,  take 
away,  purloin,  steal  or  otherwise  make  free  with, 
as  aforesaid,  certain  eggs,  as  aforesaid ;  the  pro- 
perty of  Nancy  Dawson,  spinster,  as  aforesaid. 

First  coutU. — It  was  alleged  that  the  defend- 
ant, &.C.  &c.  &c.,  did,  &c.  &.C.  Slc  ,  seize  upon, 
&,c.  dLC.  &c.,  the  aforesaid  eggs  with  bis  right 
hand. 

Second  count. — That  the  defendant,  &c.  Slc, 
&c.,  did,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  seize  upon  tlis  aforesaid 
eggs  with  his  left  hand.  X 

Third  count.— With  both  handa 

Fourth  count. — ^With  the  fingere  of  his  right 
hand. 

Fifth  count. — ^With  the  fingers  of  bis  left  hand. 

Sixth  count. — ^With  the  fingera  of  both  hands. 

Seventh  count. — With  the  thumb  and  fingers  of 
his  right  hand. 

Eighth  count. — With  the  thumb  and  fingecs  of 
his  left  hand. 

Ninth  count. — ^With  the  thumbs  and  fingers  of 
both  hands. 

Tenth  count. — In  some  manner  and  by  some 
means  to  the  prosecutor  unknown. 

On  examination  it  was  proven  by  the  testimony 
of  Moses  the  gardener,  that  he  arrested  the  cul- 
prit in  the  very  act  of  escaping  from  the  poultry 
yard  with  bis  hat  full  of  eggs ;  that  to  have  pro- 
cured them  he  must  have  climbed  over  the  poultry 
yard  fence  ;  and  that  his  crime  was  aggravated  by 
the  atrocious  drcumstance  that  not  a  single  nest- 
egg  was  left  for  the  consolation  of  the  bereaved 
hens.    The  criminal  being  called  on  for  his  de- 
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fence,  made  no  denial  Jbf  the  charge,  but  alleged 
in  mitigation  of  the  offence,  that  another  boj, 
whose  name  he  refuaed  to  diaclose,  had  told  him 
that  another  boy,  whose  name  he  likewise  reAued 
to  disdofle,  had  told  him  that  some  of  his  hena  laid 
their  eggs  there,  and  desired  him  to  go  and  get 
them.  He  also  put  in  a  plea  of  insanity,  but  that 
was  oyerniled. 

The  judge,  who  felt  the  delicacy  of  his  position 
in  being  thus  called  on  to  decide  a  case  in  which 
he  himself  was  as  it  were  a  party,  decided  that 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  the  culprit  used  either  his  right 
hfnd  or  his  left,  or  indeed  any  hand  at  all,  in 
abstracting  the  eggs ;  and  most  especially  that  as 
the  hat  stated  so  positively  to  be  Ait  hat,  actually 
belonged  to  him,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted. 
The  court  accordingly  dismissed  Bumpus  widi  a  lec- 
ture on  the  enormity  of  robbing  hen-roosts,  which 
had  such  a  powerful  effect  that  he  lef^  off  the  prac- 
tice, and  was  shortly  afterwards  detected  with  tf 
bank  note  in  his  shoe  which  he  had  stolen  from 
a  pains- taking  cobbler  of  the  village. 

Those  little  ripples  in  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  life 
only  serve  to  give  variety  to  the  surface,  and  never 
vex  the  deep  clear  waters  that  flow  on  undisturbed 
beneath.     But  I  fear  I  am  tiring   my  readers, 
who  peradventure  have  been  so  pampered  with 
high  seasoned  dishes,  peppered  even  to  fanaticism, 
consisting  of  over- wrought  pictures  of  misery  and 
degradation  arising  from  the  guilty  excesses  of 
unrestrained  passions,  exhibited  in  all  the  gorgeous 
colors  of  what  is  called  '  powerful  writing,*  that 
they  will  doubtless  turn  with  sickly  langour  from 
this  simple  sketch  in  water  colors,  and  charge 
me  with  dealing  in  idle  puerilities.    But  indeed 
they  are  mistaken.    Whatever  mode  of  life  best 
administers  to  our  happiness  must  be  allied  to  in- 
nocence and  virtue,  for  there  are  no  other  sources 
whence  they  can  be  derived  ;  and  these  are  worth 
the  study  of  -the  wisest  of  mankind.     There  is 
moreover  a  dignity  in  real  goodness,  in  whatever 
form  of  unpretending  simplicity  it  may  present 
itself,  before  which  all  the  tinseled  glare  of  worth- 
lessness  and  pride  &des  into  insignificance ;  and 
if  we  could  only  once  be  allured  into  strolling 
along  the  flowery  path  where  happiness  is  so  easi- 
ly and  cheaply  attained,  we  should  save  ourselves 


from  taking  a  great  deal  of  tmoble  for  nothing. 
My  dear   countiymcn— for   indeed  I  love  them 
with  aU  their  fruits  and  foiblfl»-«re  waxing  too 
amUtione  and  becoming  too  eager  and  indiscri- 
minate in  their  dovotion  to  mammon.    Almost 
every  man  aims  not  simply  at  the  noble  prize  of 
independence  but  at  public  distinction  or  enor- 
mous wealth,  aa  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  even  the 
purer  sex,  whose  office  it  is  to  mitigate  the  rough 
malignant  passions  of  man  by  their  gentlenes,  and 
stimulate  his  virtues  by  their  smiles,  are  so  graduaUy 
mingling  in  the  tumultuous  strife  of  what  Milton 
calls  '  this  sin-worn  worid,*  as  not  to  pour  oil  upon 
but  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame.     They  too  are  infect- 
ed with  a  craving  avidity  for  notoriety ;  and  their 
struggle  is  not  for  that  happiness  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  equally,  whether  high  or  low,  but 
for  tiiat  empty  imaginary  shadow  which  allures 
them  from  tiie  innocent  shrine  of  domestic  useful- 
ness, domestic  ease,  contentment  and  Kpose,  to  a 
pursuit  in  which  tiiey  are  forever  baflied.    The 
very  virtues  of  women  unfit  tiiem  for  public  bene- 
foctois ;  and  in  all  history,  ancient  or  modem,  I 
do  not  recollect  a  single  example  of  a  female  who 
became  distinguished  for  the  exercise  of  masculine 
qualities,  except  through  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
peculiar  virtues  that  adorn  her  sex. 

It  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  this  aiekly  longing 
for  empty,  evanescent  notoriety  that  we  are  res- 
pected and  beloved  by  our  femily,  our  friends,  our 
neighbors  and  all   those  with  whom  we  associate 
in  that  little  circle  which  is  Uie  world  to  us,  and  in 
which  our  lot  is  cast.    We  aspire  to  be  trumpeted 
forth  to  the  worid  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  and 
pay  a  price  for  tiie  glory  of  a  day,  which  would  be 
a  dear  purchase  for  an  immortality  of  &me.  True 
it  is,  that  this  desire  for  distinction,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  all  that  is 
excellent  and  beautiful ;  but  unless  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  well-regulated  mind  it  is  sure  to  de- 
generate  into  a  mischievous,  itching  avidity,  an 
indiscriminate  insatiable  appetite,  which   like  the 
giant  in  Rabalais  banquets  only  on  irindmills,  and, 
incapable  of  making  the  distinction,  confounds  the 
vulgar  notoriety  of  a  day  with  that  enduring  fame 
resembling  the  bright  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
which  appeare  in  the  heavens  only  after  the  great 
luminary  has  sank  below  the  horizon. 


S^AHSA 


What  thoofh  through  this  world  oor  oouiw  may  ha  nmd, 

Our  joy  erw  mingled  with  grief; 
Them's  rest  for  the  pUgrim,  a  home  for  the  wearied, 

From  traable  and  trials  lelief. 
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i^See  the  Engraving.) 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  such  an  engraving 
as  the  one  bearing  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  it  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  with  which 
we  intend  to  gratify  our  patrons.  For  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Colombian  we  have  made  mch  ar- 
rangements as  we  feel  confident  will  place  us 
beyond  saccessful  competition.  Whether  we  pre- 
sent oar  readers  with  one,  two  or  twenty  embel- 
lishments each  month,  they  shall  throughout  the 
year  be  of  intrinsic  merit  as  works  of  art,  apart 
fix>m  their  appearance  in  connection  with  the  very 
superior  reading  matter  of  the  Columbian.  So  let 
that  be  well  understood  among  our  numerous  a^ 
constantly  increasing  patrons. 

The  historical  associations  connected  with  the 
engraving  are  of  a  very  interesting  character. 
We  think  it  was  in  17G0  that  Tytler  first  publish- 
ed his  "  Inquiry  into  the  evidence  which  has  been 
produced  against  Mary,  Queen  of  Soots,"  and 
subsequently  Whitaker  published  his  eloquent 
''Vindication"  of  tharill-&ted  Queen.  Since  then 
the  conduct  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  been  more 
minutely  examined,  and  her  policy  has  been  more 
closely  investigated  and  though  we  do  not  think 
that  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  has  been  ireed  from  all 
the  charges  brought  against  her,  yet  certainly  her 
name  has  been  rescued  fi-om  many  blots  which 
ignorance,  illiberality  and  ceaseless  persecution 
had  brought  upon  her.  Wilh  this  question  how- 
ever our  engraving  has  but  little  to  do,  and  we 
must  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  character, 
whom,  in  addition  to  the  Scottish  queen,  the  artist 
has  introduced  into  the  picture. 

When  the  Queen  returned  firom  France  in  the 
early  part  of  1652,  'tliere  came  in  the  train  of 
one  of  her  attendants,  Mons.  d'Anville,  (says  an 
historian,)  one  Chateiard,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  a 
soldier  by  profession,  a  scholar  from  education  and 
a  poet  by  choice.'  Afler  staying  a  short  time  at 
court  where,  from  the  rank  of  his  protector,  he 
had  ready  access  to  all  the  amusements  and  plea- 
sures of  the  society  the  Queen  was  surrounded  with, 
he  returned  with  d*Anville  to  France  vrith  his  mind 
deeply  aflfected  by  the  influence  of  the  royid  Mary's 
fiiscinating  manners.  So  fiivorable  and  so  strong 
was  the  impression  made  upon  him  that  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  he  returned  bearing  letters 
fi'om  M.  d'Anville  and  others,  which  letters  being 
addressed  to  the  Queen,  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  direct  intercourse  with  the  august  lady. 
He  was  well  received  by  Mary  and  by  the  court 
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generally.  Though  some  have  affected  to  deny 
any  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Queen  beyond  a  mere 
official  or  at  best  courteous  recognition  of  Chate- 
iard by  her  Majesty,  there  nevertheless  seems  abun- 
dant reason  to  believe  that  the  Queen  entertained 
toward  this  accomplished  courtier  a  strong  person- 
al attachment.  Knox  even  goes  farther  tllan  this, 
and  asserts  that  ^icre  was  a  sportive  dalliancy  on 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  queen  which  would  have 
justified  a  less  exct^ble  hero  than  Chateiard  in 
presuming  upon  her  favor  and  devotion,  even  to 
the  extent  which  terminated  in  Chatelard's  dis- 
grace. 

Be  this  true  or  otherwise  the  artist  has  doubtless 
assumed  the  truth  of  Knox's  assertions ;  and  has 
represented  a  pleasant  Ute-a-tHe  scene  between 
the  fair  one  and  her  admirer.  Certainly  there  is 
no  frown  upon  her  face  which  would  indicate  that 
the  interview  was  in  any  way  disagreeable,  while 
upon  his  countenance  rits  a  comfortable  self-com- 
placency that  shows  him  to  be  at  perfect  ease  in 
the  royal  presence. 

Chateiard  enjoyed,  however,  but  for  a  short  time 
the  fiivor  of  the  Queen.  His  inordinate  vanity  or 
the  intensity  of  his  passion  led  him  into  extrava- 
gances to  which  no  lady  could  submit,  and  which 
justly  alarmed  the  sensitive  mind  of  Queen  Mary. 
The  sequel  is  thus  described  by  an  historian,  who, 
by  the  way,  makes  no  secret  of  his  partiality  for 
the  house  of  Stuart.  We  adopt  the  historian's 
words,  though  the  mode  of  expression  is  not  quite 
consonant  with  the  more  refined  style  of  modem 
writers. 

**  On  the  12th  of  February,  1562^,  Chateiard 
concealed  himself  in  the  Queen's  bed-chamber, 
when  she  was  about  to  retire,  with  his  sword  and 
dagger  beside  him.  This  &ct  being  concealed 
from  the  Quoen  by  her  female  attendants,  from 
prudential  motives,  till  the  morning,  the  Queen 
commanded  Chateiard  out  of  her  sight.  The 
Queen,  with  a  part  of  her  train,  left  Edinburgh  on 
the  13th.  On  the  14th  she  proceeded  to  Brunt- 
Island,  where  she  slept.  Chateiard,  notwithstand- 
ing, followed  her  into  Fife,  and  came  to  Brunt- 
Island  on  the  14di :  and  the  Queen  having  retired 
into  her  bed-chamber,  Chateiard  presented  himself 
before  her,  coming  in  immediately  afler  her  ;  to 
clear  himself,  as  he  said,  from  the  former  impata- 
tioQ  against  his  conduct.  Astonished  at  his  auda- 
city, the  Queen  herself  was  fiiin  to  cry  for  help. 
The  E^l  of  Murray  was  sent  for,  when  Mary 
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amidst  her  agitations^  commanded  her  minister  to 
put  his  dagger  in  him.  But  Murray  thought  proper 
to  send  him  to  ward ;  resenring  this  daring  or 
infatuated  miscreant  to  the  due  course  of  law, 
which  would  lay  open  the  whole  transaction.  The 
chancellor,  the  justice  clerk,  and  othei*  counsellors 


were  sent  for  to  Edinburgh.  This  wretched  enthu- 
siast was  tried  most  summarily,  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  on  the  22d  of  February  was  executed,  '  read- 
ing over,  on  the  scaffold,'  says  Brantome,  'Ron- 
sard's  hymn  on  death,  as  the  only  preparation  for 
the  fiital  stroke.' "  R.  j^^  \y. 
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BY    LUCT, 


Tby  hand,  fiilr  Swede,  moat  aktUfaOy  doth  toneh 
That  complicated  initrDinent,  the  heart. 
When  all  untuned  by  petty  caret,  (the  wight* 
Most  mischioYous,  whoie  inTeterate  thumpinff 
We  fooltdily  allow,)  thoa  canst  rettofe 
Its  wonted  tone ;  brighten  the  efaoids  ah  rusted 
By  long  disuse;  tighten  those  which  the  damp  air 
Of  disappointment  hath  too  much  weighed  down 
And  others,  by  passions  fierce  contiajcted,  fire^ 
Or  wo  intense  turn  to  tranquillity. 
Thy  rich  melody  is  most  refreshing; 
Waking  a  dream  of  youth,  forgotten  long, 
It  half  restores  our  early  faith  in  man ; 
And  whispering  gently, '  Love  ye  one  another,' 
It  leaves  die  heart  in  tune. 

Not  so  do  ye, 
Te  great  mosieians !  ye  daring  players 
Upon  the  spirit-haip !  Byroos,  Bulwers,  Sues ! 
Who,  yielding  solely  to  yoar  own  caprice, 
Do  stseteh  the  heart-chords  to  their  utmost. 
Nor  pause  for  a  snapt  string !    Why  should  ye  pause  t 
No,  Paganini-like,  ye  would  surpass 
All  others ;— torture  from  one  quivering  thread, 
Notes  all  unequaled  by  a  choir  of  angels  i 

Strive  ye  to  be  remembered  t  Not,  in  rain. 
Do  men  forget  the  dread  Simoon  ?  Nor  ye. 
Beware,  for  else  this  heart-trifling  may  prove 
Mattv  of  deepest  misery  to  the  trifler ! 


FaoM,  or  behold  *  a  beggarly  account* 

Of  broken  instramenis ;  and  who  shall  mend  them  1 

Bremer !  thy  native  land  owei  thee  a  debt 
Of  gratitude ;  for  thou  hast  been  her  Scott : 
Biade  known  to  all  the  world  what  vtfum  hearts  beat 
In  Sweden  !  Daughters  of  the  burning  South 
Open  their  eyes  in  wonder,  that  even  all 
The  hidden  mysteries  of  their  own  most  deep 
Inpassioned  nattras  are  lo  strangely  known 
To  thee,  a  native  of  the  ioe-bound  North. 

Imofbe  wrmnf;  but  when  I  find  how  weU 
Thou  art  acquaint  with  sufiering  and  wo ; 
And  how  thou  art  versed  in  all  the  secrets 
Of  breaking  hearts;— when  I  read  of  Bruno- 
Bruno's  mother— the  suCforing  Leonore— 
Edla,  the  strong-minded,  deeply -tried 
But  conquering— I  feel  that  than  too  hast  dnmk 
Of  this  bitt«r  cup— else,  whence  this  knowledge) 
'Tis  true,  we  may  eoneeive  of  happines^ 
Far  greater  than  has  fallen  to  our  lot : 

m 

There  lies  a  myoUry  in  wo— a  depth 
Fathomed  hut  by  the  initiated ! 

But  whatever  has  been  tky  fate,  we  bless  thee ; 
For  thou  dost  strive  to  cast  a  ray  of  hope 
Over  the  darkened  paths  of  the  afflicted, 
The  Leooores,  the  Edias  of  the  world. 

And  may  their  teats  of  heart-felt  gratitude 
Make  glad  thy  heart  Sweden's  gifted  daughter! 


vdD  j^  umissiKDHAmY 


Go,  herald  of  salvation— 

Oo,  menenger  of  bliss, 
To  every  heathen  nation, 

With  messages  of  peace, 
ninme  with  living  aplendor, 

The  lands  in  midni^t  gloom ; 
Array  in  matchless  grandeur. 

The  wastes  that  never  bloom. 


Gk>,  heal  the  sick  and  dying^- 

6o,  be  the  wanderer's  guide  , 
Go,  lead  the  muI  that's  ligfaing, 

Tb  bathe  in  Cahrary*s  tide. 
Go,  bid  the  star  of  morning, 

Fitom  Bethlehem's  forest  shine; 
And  barren  wastes  adorning 

niume  with  h'gfat  divine. 
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With  whizz  and  glare  the  rocket  rnshed upward, 
proclaiming  to  all  meii>  "  Lo,  I  am  coming !  Look 
at  me  !  **  Gracefully  it  bent  in  the  air,  and  sprin- 
kled itself  in  shining  fragments ;  but  the  gem-like 
sparks  went  out  in  the  darkness,  and  a  stick  on  the 
ground  was  all  that  remained  of  the  rocket 

High  above  the  horizon  a  radiant  star  shone  in 
quiet  glory,  making  the  night  time  beantiiid.  Men 
knew  not  whtn  it  rose ;  for  it  went  up  in  the  still- 


In  a  rich  man's  garden  stands  a  pagoda.  The 
noise  of  the  hammers  told  of  its  progress,  and  all 
men  knew  how  much  was  added  to  it  day  by  day. 


It  was  a  pretty  toy,  with  curious  carving  and  gild- 
ed belb.  But  it  remained  as  skill  had  fashioned 
it,  and  grew  not,  nor  cast  seed  into  the  future. 

An  oak  noiselessly  dropped  an  acorn  near  by, 
and  two  leaves  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  be- 
came a  fiiir  young  tree.  The  gardefier  said  to  the 
hawthorn,  "  When  did  the  oak  go  above  you  1  " 
The  hawthorn  answered,  *'  I  do  not  know ;  for  it 
passed  quietly  by  in  the  night." 

Thus  does  ^re  talent  whizz  and  hammer,  to 
produce  the  traosicnt  forms  of  things,  while  genius 
uncohsciously  evolves  th^  great  and  the  beautiful, 
and  'casts  it  silently  into  everlasting  time.' 


8«e  the  Engmnn^. 


Most  of  our  readers,  we  imagine,  are  fiimiliar 
with  the  scene  portrayed  in  this  engraving,  since 
it  is  taken  from  Cooper's  novel, '  The  Pioneers.' 

A  noble  fellow  was  *  Old  Brave,'  quadruped 
though  he  was,  who  thus  saved  one  or  both  of  the 
fair  ones  from  the  panther's  jaws.  Briefly,  but 
touchingly  does  Cooper  describe  him,  and  the  pic- 
ture is  complete.  '  One  stately,  powerful  mastiff 
....walked  majestically,  amid  the  confusion,  to  the 
side  of  the  Judge,  then  turned  to  Etiaabeth  who 
even  stooped  to  kiss  him,  as  she  called  him  kindly 
by  the  name  of  Old  Brave.  The  animal  seemed  to 
know  her  as  she  ascended  the  steps.... looked  wist- 
fully after  her  figure,  and  when  the  door  closed  on 
the  whole  party  he  laid  himself  in  a  kennel  that 
was  placed  nigh  by,  as  if  conscious  that  the  house 
contained  something  of  additional  value  to  guard.' 

We  wish  we  had  room  to  sketch  the  entire 
scene  as  described  by  Cooper,  and  represented  by 
our  engraving.  Bat  it  is  needless  as  our  friends  Bur- 
gess, Stringer  &,  Co.,  are  publishing  the  entire  series 
of  Cooper's  novels  at  a  price  that  makes  them  access- 
ibfe  to  all  '  ranks  and  condition  of  men.'  Suflice 
it  to  say  that  the  novelist  describes  '  Elizabeth ' 
and  "  Louisa '  as  wandering,  almost  unconsciously 
amid  their  '  converse  sweet,'  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  fioon  they  hear  sounds  which  they  at 
first  attribute  to  the  cries  of  some  child  in  a  neigh- 
boring clearing,  or  who  has  wandered  from  its 
home.  But  Old  Brave,  who  has  followed  in  their 
track,  knows  better  the  meaning  of  the  sound,  and 
ever  watchful,  steps  before  them  to  breast  the 
threatening  danger.     Alarmed  by  Ins  angiy  growl 


they  peer  into  the  forest  in  search  of  the  dreaded 
cause.  The  glaring  eyes  of  a  panther  meet  their 
eager  gaze,  at  the  sight  of  wWch  Louisa  had  aUwidy 
Glinted.  Elizabeth  Temple,  though  anxious  to 
escape  the  peril,  could  not  desert  her  friend.  Soon 
the  furious  animal  and  the  faithful  but  aged  Brave 
are  engaged  in  a  tetrific  encounter.  Varied  is  the 
success  of  the  conflict,  but  Brave  is  not  so  young 
as  once  he  was,  and  the  battle  turns  against  him 
in  spite  of  his  uiifiiiling  and  indomitable  courage. 
With  trembling  voice  Elizabeth  urges  him  to  re- 
newed efforts.  The  panther's  cub  had  been  worsted 
in  the  first  onset ;  this  only  increased  the  fury  of 
the  wild  beast,  aiiii  Brave  finally  relaxes  his  hold 
of  the  panther  and  dieA 

Elizabeth  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  beast. 
Her  eyes  met  those  of  the  panther  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  latter  quailed  beneath  her  gaze.  But  it 
scented  its  luckless  cub,  its  rage  increased,  its  eyes 
emitted  flashes  of  fire,  it  lashed  its  sides  furiously 
with  its  tail,  its  claws  projected  from  its  broad  feet 
and  it  was  evidently  preparing  for  the  final  spring ! 

Miss  Temple  could  not  move.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  her  cheeks  were 
blanched  to  th^  whiteness  of  nuirble  and  her  Ijpa 
were  slightly  separated  with  horror — 

"  Hist !  hist !"  said  a  low  voice,  "  stoop  lower, 
gal ;  your  bonnet  hides  the  creater's  head." 

She  Dowed  her  head  for  a  moment,  the  crack  of 
a  rifle  was  heard,  and  instantly  the  enraged  beast 
was  seen  rolling  over  on  the  earth.  'Twas  Lea- 
therstocking  that  had  saved  her  and  her  friend. 

R.  A.  W. 


m  mmm^mwmm^^. 


'*  LizzT  Carkington,"  is  accepted,  and  some  other 
pieces :  but  we  have  so  large  an  accession  of  arti- 
cles to  enter  the  New  Year  with,  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  examine  and  decide  upon  them 
ail ;  and>  must  ask  our  friends  to  indulge  us  until 


the  next  number.     We  assure  our  readers  that  they 

may  look  for  the  richest  treat  from  the  pens  of  the 

most  distinguished  authors,  some  of  whom  have 

not  before  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Colum- 

Man. 
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Thk  title  ooder  wbicb  we  mnally  introdace  our  notices  of 
booki  is  somewhat  of  a  misaoaier  this  month,  or  at  least  it 
is  not  sufficiently  eomptehensive,  since  on  our  table  we  have 
an  aecamulation  of  full  two  months*  public^ons.  Pleasant 
indeed  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  books  to  reed,  under  farorable 
circttmstances ;  to  wit,  when  said  books  are  really  worth 
reading  and  one  baa  sufficient  leisure  for  the  agreeable  em- 
ployment. As  it  respects  the  fint  particular,  our  publishing 
friends  havo  furnished  our  table  with  a  better  ehiss  of  books 
than  have  issued  from  the  American  press  in  the  same  period 
for  some  years— a  sign  of  the  times  over  whieh  we  nrjoice 
with  exceeding  great  joy.  In  the  seeond  particular  we  are 
perhaps  not  so  fortunate,  yet  by  stealing  a  few  horns  from 
the  god  of  sleep  and  a  few  half  hours  from  other  deities,  we 
have  contrived  to  dip  into  pretty  nearly  all  the  volumes 
before  ua.  And  as  you,  dear  reader,  ore  doubtless  a  very 
intelligent,  agreeable,  book-loying  poison,  and,  above  all,  a 
good  listener,  we  invite  you  to  enter  without  oeremcoy  this 
our  library  and  we  will  give  yoa  our  honest  opinion  of  each 
book  on  the  table. 

Suppose  we  take  up  first  that  octavo  vokune  oa  your  right 
hand.  If  you  are  fond  of  a  little-^ttt/«  did  we  say  1  well, 
let  that  pass— harmless  egotism,  yon  will  find  it  in  that  book, 
for  it  is  Dr.  Wolft's  Nassativb  or  x  BfisaxoK  to  Bok- 
hara, in  the  year  1843—1845,  published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. Ilie  mission  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  W.  to  ascertain 
the  fate  of  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  by  desire 
of  a  committee  charged  with  effecting  that  object.  Though 
we  have  alluded  to  the  sprinkling  of  egotism  in  the  narrative 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  any  drawback  to  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  the  volume.  Not  only  was  it  unavoidable  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  author^s  enterprise,  but  you  will  fee! 
oonvinoed,  as  you  read,  that  the  fecords  of  Dr*  Wolff's  adven- 
tures rsaily  derive  a  charm  from  this  peculiarity,  for  his  is  the 
egotism  of  frankness  and  simplicity,  not  of  pride  or  conceit. 
He  becomes  so  thoroughly  your  companion  while  you  read 
his  narrative  that,  having  once  started  «»  route,  you  feel  loath 
to  leave  him  until  you  see  him  fairly  through  his  perils  and 
once  more  safe  among  h  is  friends.  The  book  is  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  both  from  the  personal  adventures  of  the  author 
and  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  customs  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed.  Few  m^  have  gone  through  such  im- 
minent perils  as  he,  or  had  so  many  narrow  and  all  but  mirac- 
ulous escapes  from  violent  or^ndtlen  death  ;  while  hi*  know- 
ledge of  Eastern  customs — for  Dr.  Wolff  is  a  Jew,  a  man  of 
great  learning  and  information,  a  convert  to  Christianity 
and  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England — ^his  peculiar  facil- 
ity for  giving  force  and  vigor  to  the  types  and  figures  of  the 
Eastern  languoge,  his  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance, 
combine  to  render  this  "  narrative  **  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing volumes  of  travels  ever  given  to  the  world.  The  publish- 
ers have  done  all  in  their  power  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  work  by  numerous  and  excellent  steel  engravings.    Our 


counsel  is — bay  the  book  and  read  it  moK  tlian  ouce— stu(!y 
it,  ip  feet,  for  the  book  will  bear  it  and  amply  repay  you. 

What  if  that  next  volume  1  Amrrxca  akd  tui  Amkri- 
CAH  Fboplb,  by  Frederick  Von  Raumer,  published  by  J.  and 
H.  6.  Langley.  That  is  a  book,  nost  courteous  listener,  of  a 
different  kind,  but  no  lose  valuable  as  a  standard  work.  It 
has  little  of  a  captivating,  but  much  of  an  instructive  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  American, 
not  by  hasty  snatches  but  with  care,  thought,  deliberation,  for 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  it.  The  author  is  professor 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  is  clearly  a  man  of 
much  learning,  an  independent  observer  and  thinker,  honest 
as  independent,  and  well  disposed  toward  this  republic.  lie 
descends  not,  like  too  many  European  tourists  who  visit  this 
country,  to  tricks  of  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  saleable  book.  He  treats  his  theme  *'  Amer- 
ica and  tha  American  People,'*  with  the  gravity  becoming  so 
important  a  subject,  and  manifestly  with  an  honest  desire  to 
do  justice  to  all.  Thoae  parts  of  the  work  whioh  will  most 
interest  the  general  reader  are  the  lettois  written  to  his  friends 
while  he  was  passing  through  tiie  country.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  volume,  a  largo  octavo,  ore  taken  up  with 
statistics,  and  some  with  political  disquisitions.  Altogether 
it  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  library^ 

Those  two  splendid  bound  volumes  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  are  the  Comflbtb  Pobtical  Works  of  James  Mont- 
gomery, recently  published  by  Sorin  and  Boll,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  the  Rev.  Rufris  W.  Griswold. 
A  more  superb  book  than  this  could  not  be  desired.  It  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  beautiful  engraving*  and  in  every 
way  creditable  to  the  enterprising  publishers,  who  are  justly 
acquiring  a  high  reputation  for  elegance  of  execution  and 
judicious  selection  in  their  publications.  Could  we  express 
the  strength  of  our  admiration  of  James  Montgomery,  of  the 
man  and  the  poet,  (for  the  other  Monlgomory,  ns  a  poet,  we 
confess  to  a  sovereign  contempt)  yon  would  probably  think 
us  too  enthusiastic.  But  we  know  the  man,  have  spent  more 
than  one  hour  with  him  in  social  converse,  have  listened  to 
his  counsels  in  private  and  his  eloquence  in  public,  and  have 
read  with  intense  delight  the  graceful  effusions  of  his  chaste 
and  peerless  muse.  Right  glad,  therefore,  ay  and  proud  too, 
are  we  to  see  this  el^ant  edition  of  his  worki,  than  which 
no  more  fitting  gifl  book  could  be  selected  even  at  this  pro- 
lific season,  no  more  fitting  momento  of  pure  affection — 
while  every  true  lover  of  pure  poesy  should  for  herself  or 
himself  secure  this  edition. 

Are  you  fond  of  theology  1  Then  take  up  that  large  octavo 
volume,  with  also  that  thinner  one  next  to  it.  They  are  the 
first  and  second  series  ofMsLViLLK'tf  Skrmoks,  published  by 
Stanford  and  Swords.  They  form  a  complete  'body  of 
divinity,*  not  quite  so  consecutively  arranged  as  Stackhouse's, 
but  rich  and  evangelical  in  sentiment  and  occasionolly  quaint 
in  style.    If  you  read  over  the  titles  of  some  of  the  sermons, 
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•ipeoially  thoM  in  the  second  series,  you  will  be  struck  with 
Ihoir  oddity.  Pass  the  roIunM  this  way— excuse  our  rude- 
ness, but  we  may  not  vocote  the  chair — and  we  will  read 
them  for  you. — "The  Toong  Man  in  tiie  Linen  Cloth;'* 
"  The  Fire  on  the  Shore ;"  "  The  Finding  the  Guest-Cham 
ber ;"  *'  The  Spectre's  Sermon,  a  Truism  ;"  "  The  Misrepre- 
sentations of  Eve  ;'*  " Seeking  after  Finding ;*'  "The  Bird's 
Nest  ;**  *'  Angels  oar  Guardians  in  Trifles ;"  '*  The  Appear- 
ance of  Fbilare ;"  "  The  Power  of  Uie  Eye  ;"  "  Pilate's 
Wife ;"  and  '*The  Examination  of  Cain."  But  this  almost 
ambiguity  of  title  has  nothing  corresponding  with  it  in  the 
author's  diseossion  of  doctrines  or  enforcement  of  practical 
truths.  There  all  is  clear,  forcible,  earnest,  and  we  would  re- 
commend no  divine,  and  no  head  of  a  family  making  any 
profession  of  love  for  religious  truth,  to  be  without  these  ex- 
cellent sermons.  We  should  expect  more  profit  from  the 
perusal  of  almost  any  one  of  them  than  from,  hearing  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  of  the  whipped-syllabub  productions  of 
the  present  day. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published,  also  in  a  thiek  octavo 
volume,  Blair's  Sbbmomi,  which,  perhaps,  are  less  valuable 
OS  evangelical  treatises  tlian  they  are  as  models  of  pure  dic- 
tion and  chaste  and  elegant  composition.  In  this  respect 
there  are  few  writers  who  approach  Blair  in  excellence,  and 
though  there  are  other  sermonizers  wbom  wc  would  much 
more  cordially  recommend  on  account  of  their  spirituality, 
yet  he  strongly  inculcates  the  precepts  of  morality  and  that 
in  a  manner  most  captivating  to  all  persons  of  true  and  un- 
comiptod  taste.  We  would  have  every  one,  and  especially 
those  who  contemplate  composition,  carefully  study  Olalr. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  book  of  a  very  different  character,  issn 
ed  also  from  Harpers'  prolific  press.  It  is  General  Thomas  J. 
Graen's  Jovrral  of  tub  Tkzian  Exprdition  against 
MiER.  It  is  one  of  those  narratives,  which  now  and  then 
burst  upon  the  world,  the  realities  of  which  far  exceed  the 
mobt  startling  incidents  of  romonce.  One  would  rather  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  records  of  fiercest  savage  warfare  than 
that  which  it  really  is — a  narrative  of  events  contempora- 
neous with  ourselves,  transpiring  on  our  own  continent  and 
among  a  people  professing  some  degree  of  civilization.  We 
contemplated  indeed,  at  onetime,  so  strikingly  interesting  are 
some  of  the  author's  vicissitudes,  dangers  and  sufferings, 
writing  a  more  extended  review  of  the  book  with  quotations, 
to  be  ineorporalvd  in  the  body  of  this  magazine,  but  an  un- 
willingness to  depart  from  the  plan  which  has  been  so  largely 
and  generously  patronized,  and  other  considerations,  have 
todnoed  us  to  abandon  the  idea.  It  remains  for  us,  therefore, 
to  give  you,  oh  patient,  courteous,  persevering  ]istene^— keep 
your  seat,  friend,  waive  ceremonies  until  the  close  of  our  in- 
terview— we  say  that  we  can  only  now  give  you  a  key  to  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  General  6reen*8  narrative.  They 
are  admirably  pictured  in  half  a  score  of  spirited  engravings 
OD  steel,  oommencing  with  the  Mier  expedition  descending  the 
Kio  Grande,  in  which  the  author  had  the  charge  of  the  flotil- 
la of  boats,  nombering  six  large  barges,  each  capable  of  trans- 
poiting  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  several  smril- 
er  ones  used  as  tenders.  Keeping  company  with  the  author, 
and  having  the  engraver  for  interpreter,  we  soon  become  in- 
volved in  the  perils  and  hardships  of  this  gallant  company, 
and  have  laid  before  us  what  it  declared  to  be  a  very  accu- 


rate plan  of  Mier,  the  Texan    camp  and  the  attack  upon 
the  city  on  the  25th  and  96lh  of  December,  1843.    Then  the 
events  thicken  and  crowd  upon  the  reader  in  each  sueoeeding 
page ;  oor  heroes  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  finally 
are  goaded  into  an  attempt  to  escape  from  their  thraldom. 
At  Solado  they  make  a  valiant  attack  upon  their  guardsi 
which  is  boldly  represented  by  the  engraver,  and  effect  their 
own  deliverance.    After  numerous  and  'unparaleled  priva- 
tions and  hardships  they  again  are  made  prisoners,  and  at 
this  portion  of  the  narrative  we  have  scenes  depicted  almost 
too  horrible  to  be  realized— the  shooting  of  the  decimated 
Texans  and  subsequently  of  the  gallant  Capt.  Cameron,  who 
met  his  fate  with  the  coolness  of  a  true  hero.    Pursuing  the 
startling  record  we  have  the  account  of  the  wondeiflil  escapa 
of  these  well  tried  men  from  the  castle  of  Perote— a  very 
carefully  wrought  plan  of  which  seemingly  impregnable  for- 
tress is  given  in  the  volume — their  separation  after  their  e»- 
.  cape,  their  very  narrow  avoidance  of  arrest  by  a  Mexican 
cavalry  officer  and  their  subsequent  toiling  in  chained  gangs 
at  the  paving  of  streets,  and  like  indignities.    The  narrative, 
however,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  odd  character*  com- 
bined in  the  expedition,  is  oflen  relieved  by  ludicrous  inei' 
dents,  and,  indeed,  under  the  most  appaling  snfihrings  and 
dangers,  these  Texan  volunteers  never  seem  to  lose  their  good 
humor  and  overflow  of  animal  spirits.    Without  approving 
of  all  that  is  in  the  volume,  for  the  style  is  not  the  most 
polished  and  there  is  rather  too  much  of  the  soldier's  date- 
devilism,  we  yet  think  that  oa  a  relation  of  facts  it  is  about 
the  most  thrilling  narrative  we  have  ever  read. 

Speaking  of  reading,  by  the  way,  Wiley  and  Putnam  are 
keeping  the  public  well  supplied  with  what  is,  without  eon- 
troveny,  *'  choice  reading."  Since  we  lost  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking  with  you  about  books,  and  counseling  you  which 
to  buy  and  which  to  leave  unbought,  they  have  issued  not  a 
few  numbers  of  tlieir  "  Library,"  as  you  will  see  by  that  pile 
of  volumes  with  the  orange,  and  fawn,  and  modest  drab  cov. 
ers ;  distinguibhable,  too,  without  their  covers,  by  their  good 
paper,  legible  type  and  delightfully  brood  maigins.  We  love 
such  books.  They  seem  to  look  us  fairly  in  the  face  with 
consciousness  of  intrinsic  worth  and  fitting  habiliments. 
There  is  a  volume  which  we  hope  will  be  the  forerunner  of 
many  similar  ones.  We  allude  to  the  Srlbctiohb  from 
Barrow,  Taylor,  Hall,  South,  Fuller  and  other  great  divines 
of  a  former  day,  by  Basil  Montagu.  The  editor  displays 
admirable  judgment  and  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
school  from  which  he  has  made  his  selections,  and  we  confi- 
dently hope  that  this  volume  will  lead  to  a  more  general 
appreciation  and  familiarity  with  those  master  minds.  Thb 
TwiNB  AXD  Hbart,  by  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  are  two 
stories  naturally  told,  full  of  sentiment,  and  in  their  moral  not 
unexceptionable  only  but  positively  beneficial.  Hazlktt's 
EifOLisn  Comic  Writers.  The  lectures  in  this  volume 
wera  delivered  principallly  before  the  Surrey  Institution  in 
1818.  They  are  among  tlie  moat  agreeable  of  Hazlitl's 
writings 

TaR  EiroLiBB  Dramatic  Poets,  by  Charles  Lamb,  parti 
I  and  n,  is  a  book  that  no  person  of  taste  would  neglect  to 
read.  The  specimens  of  dramatic  literoture  are  selected 
fVom  sources  within  the  reach  of  few  readers,  and  of  these 
Lamb's  fine  perception  has  seized  upon  the  noblest  pmr- 
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tioM,Minetiinei  fivinf  entire  kmim  and  even  succcesiTe 
ones;  and  we  are  flad  to  perceive  that  in  Mveral  initan- 
eet,  to  which  wo  have  purpotely  referrvd,  he  hat  careAally 
•zpun^ed  every  thhig  that  could  be  offenaive  to  the  moit 
refined  aenae  of  propriety.  We  hope  thete  volamea  will 
fend  to  familiarise  the  f  eoeral  reader  with  the  beat  drama 
tie  poeta. 

Tbk  Vicar  or  Wakbrbld  we  need  aay  nothing  about, 
beyond  annonncing  that  this  ia  a  reprint  of  the  edition  edit- 
ed by  Jamea  Prior,  with  notee.    The  Lifb  of  Condk  by 
Lord  Mahon,  ia  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  moat  intereating 
and  instructive  worka  that  haa  yet  appeared  in  Wiley  and 
Putnam  *a  popular  library.    Without  making  that  preten- 
aioB  it  ia  exceedingly  valuable  aa  a  historical  work,  and  the 
more  reliable  beeauae  tta    hiatorleal  referencea,  though 
Bumerona  and  careAilly  atronged,  ore  merely    incidental 
Co  the  miun  aubjeet  of  the  book.    It  ia  a  complete  memoir 
of  the  Duke  d'  Enghien  and  hia  timea,  the  prominonce  of 
the  principal  character  being,  however,  well  preserved  ttom 
firat  to  laat.    If  ever  work  deaerved  to  have  a  "  legion  "  of 
readera  thia  life  of  Cond^  richly  merita  auch  popularity. 
We  can  only  give  the  titloa  ^f  the  **  American  *'  and  **  For- 
eign  branches  of  this  **  library.**    The  volumea  publiahed 
ore,  WAHDBBiiroi  or  h  Piloum  vkdbr  tbb  Shadow  or 
HoBT  BfcANO,  by  George  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.;  Wbbtbrn 
OLBARiKoa,  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland,  of ^ which  we  shall 
have  something  to  aay  in  our  next;  (the  author  ia  well 
known  to  the  Isadora  of  the  Columbian ;)   Thb  Ravbbb 
▲BD  OTBBR  P0BM8,  by  Edgar  A.  Pooi  of  which  poems 
there  are  only  too  few ;    HBMOiRa  or  Bbnvxndto  Cblli- 
Hi,  tranalated  by  Roacoe,  two  volamea  ;   Tbb  Rbinb,  by 
Victor  Rago,  alao  in  two  volumes ;  and  Fathxr  Bipa's 
Rbsidbnce  at  thb  Court  or  Pbrino. 

Not  tired  yet  t    Well  yon  are  about  the  most  agreeable 
eompanion  we  ever  met  with,  and  we  hope  for  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  once  a  month  at  least  for  the  year  round. 
But  the  evening  weara  apace  and  we  must  begin  to  make 
selections  from  the  volumea  yet  to  be  spoken  of.    Meaniime 
just  take  np  those  five  numbera  of  Harper's  auperb  edition 
of  the  iLLuaTRATBD  WAiTDBRito  Jxw  and  while  we  caat 
our  eye  over  the  conteata  of  our  table,  just  run  yours  over 
thoae  iUustrationr.    Tou  will  find  them  the  moat  spirited 
productions  you  ever  saw  in  the  way  of  wood  futa,  while 
the  tranalation  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  former  one 
Tou  would  like  that  copy !    Not  a  doubt  of  it.    But  you 
will  please  procure  one  lor  yourself,  for  with  all  those 
multitudinous  and  splendid  illustrations  the  numbers  are 
only  twenty-five  cents  each.    Have  we  seen  MoRaE*8  Cbro- 
oraphic  Maps,  publiahed  by  the  Harpers  ?    Of  course  are 
have  ;  and  have  admired  them  too,  both  for  th«r  accuracy 
and  cheapneas,  and  would  not  be  without  them  at  dooUe 
the  price-    We  find  the  study  of  them  a  very  pleasant  mode 
of  "  enlarging  the  area  **  of  our  geographical  knowledge. 
The  same  publishers  by  the  way  are  crowding  their  Picto- 
rial Bible  with  beautiful  illustrations  just  now.    Look 
at  numbera  41,  43,  and  43,  the  last  of  which  embraces  part 
ofSt.  Loke*8  Gospel.    It  will  be  a  splendid  work  when 
completed,  and  fortunate  are  they  who  have  secured  it  in 
parts,  as  they  will  of  course  have  the  beat  impressions ;  and 


the  same  maybe  atld  of  their  iLLirrrRATBD  SHAKBsrRARB, 
perhaps  the  beat  ind  moat  elegant  edition  yet  publiahed. 

We  told  you  laat  month — it  was  not  you,  you  are  a  new 
subscriber ! — WcU  theo  we  now  tell  you ,  and  aomc  tfaoo- 
sanda  who  like  your  own  good  aelf  have  reaolved  upon  lay- 
ing out  three  dollara  to  advantage,  that  Robert  Carter  haa 
publiahed  Thb  Lifb  abd  Lbttbrs  or  fLmr.  John  New- 
ton, about  which  we  have  to  aay  that  you  itn  not  to  anp- 
poee  beeauae  the  auktieet  of  the  memoir  wa«  a  cleigy- 
Bion,  that  therefore  the  book  can  only  intereet  religiooa 
readera.    The  Uvea  of  few  men  are  ao  marked  with  varied 
fortune  aawaa  that  of  Mr.  Newton  prior  to  hie  entering 
themtoiatry,  and  we  know  of  ftw  worka  that  yield  more 
remarkably  pleoaant  and  profitable  reading  than  his  lilh  by 
Cecil,  and  the  '  authentic  narrative  *  fVom  hia  own  pen. 
Bead  thoee  pmrta  of  the  book  by  all  meana ;  they  will  eooa- 
mend  to  your  nnderatanding  the  pleoaantneaa  of  pie^,  and 
then  you  will  relioh  the '  lettera '  also.    From  the  some 
publiaher  you  may  procure  Thb  Lord  our  Shepherd,  a 
glowing  and  delightfiil  expoaition  of  that  beautiful  aped 
men  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  twenty-third  pealm,  by  tho 
Rev.  John  Stevenaon.    While  apeaking  about  hooka  oins- 
faig  at  the  extenaion  of  religion  and  virtue — and  Ubey  are 
the  beat  hooka  after  all— let  oa  particularly  eomaend  to 
yon,  not  a  new  book  in  the  common^aoeeptation  of  that 
term,  but  one  that  will  nevertbeleaa  be  ever  new  by  leoaon 
of  the  beauty  of  the  atory  and  the  aublime  trutha  it  mcol- 
catea— The   Rbcords  or  a  Good  Man's  Lifr,  by  Rev. 
C.  B.  Taylor,  publiahed  by  Stanford  and  Bworda.    And 
again,  by  the  aame  publiaher,  Ladt  BIart,  by  the  aame 
author,  in  which  the  follies  and  vioea  incident  to  faabion- 
able  aociety  are  forcibly  but  kindly  rebuked.    And  yet 
once  again,  and  then,  patient  one,  we  will  set  you  at  liber- 
ty, to  an  admirable  treatise  on  Fulfillment  op  Propbect, 
by  Stephen  B-  Wiekens,  published  by  Lane  and  Tippet,  in 
which  the  author  has  duplayed  an  extent  of  reading,  and  a 
power  of  compressing  into  a  portable  compass  the  retuhs 
of  his  investigation  such  as  few  writers  attain  to.  He  has  so 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  main  subject,  historical  and 
geographical  information,  as  to  reader  his  valuable  work 
interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

BooRa  Rbceivbd.  From  Payne  and  Burgeas.TBB  Ah- 
TiaT,  Mercbant  and  Statbbman  ;  Morris's  MBLODiBsa 
complete  ;  Pbairisdom,  or  Rambles  and  Scremblea  is 
Texaa  or  New  Estromadura,  by  a  Southron  ;  and  Trip- 
pings IN  AuTBoRLAND,  by  Fanny  Foreater.  From  Ho- 
mana  and  EUb,  Noa  1,  3,  fc  3  of  Thr  Sbillino  Library, 
and  Thr  Musical  World.  From  Baxton  and  Hunting 
ton,  Provrrbial  Philosopbt,  byTupper.  From  Robort 
Carter,  Cbribt  on  tbb  CRoea,  by  Stevenpon,  and  Soov 
OAL'a  W0RR8.  From  Clark  and  Austin,  Mrs.  Oeoooo'a 
Poems.  From  Edward  Dunigan,  ZsNoaiua,  or  the  Pilgrim 
Convert,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Pise.  From  J.  8.  Redfield,  parU  IV 
and  V  of  N.  P.  Willis's  DAaBBt  at  Lifb,  4fco.  Prom 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Dr  DuRBW'a  OBaBRV axiom  at 
TBR  Eaot  ;  THE  ScFFBRtNoa  or  Chribt,  by  a  Layman. 
PiLORiM'a  PRooliRaa  ;  PmLOioPBT  or  Mtbtrrt,  by  Deo 
dj,  and  the  Wbitbbot,  by  Mra.  8.  C.  HolL 
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B7     FANNT     FORRESTER. 


Sovereigns  of  the  olden  time  had  their  jesters ; 
and  the  "  sovereign  people  "  on  this  side  the  water 
have  revived  the  fashion,  with  several  other  useful 
things  dug  np  from  the  rubbish  of  the  past.  Every 
circle  co^stitutinga  court,  every  individual  of  which 
is  a  king,  has  its  "  queer  genius,"  and  every  little 
village  has  its  privileged  quizzer,  its  regular  install- 
ed jester.  It  is  this  important  personage  who  goes 
about  at  night  changing  signs,  leaving  the  barber's 
pole  at  the  door  of  the  merchant  most  renowned  for 
shaving,  putting  "  turning  "  on  the  county  Surro- 
gate's oflSce,  and  "  foncy  goods  "  on  the  young 
ladies'  seminary.  The  same  enterprising  gentle- 
man pastes  a  little  slip  of  white  paper  over  the  M 
when  the  hand-bills  announce  there  is  to  be  a  mass 
meeting,  sews  up  the  top  of  his  bed-fellow's  hose, 
rings  door- bells  on  his  way  home  from  a  pleasant 
spree  at  midnight,  and  imitates  most  succesfidly 
the  inarticulate  language  of  every  animal,  from  the 
tremulously  vain  crow  df  the  novice  cock  up  to  the 
roar  of  the  infuriated  bull !  Oh,  what  a  terror  the 
humor-loving  wight  is  to  adventurous  children  and 
housemaids  in  search  of  recreation ! 

We  are  not  without  our  jester  at  Alderbrook  of 
course — as  well  dispense  with  hot  coffee  and  muf- 
fins at  break&st.  Ruggles  RafHes,  the  gentleman 
who  officiates  in  the  capacity  of  mirth-maker  gen- 
eral to  their  magistrates  the  sovereign  people  of 
Alderbrook,  is  a  fat,  jolly  personage,  with  a  peculiar 
funny  rolling  gait  when  he  walks,  and  a  way  quite 
as  peculiar  and  quite  as  funny  of  putting  up  his  feet 
or  hands  when  he  sits.  There  is  a  laugh  nestled 
in  every  curve  of  his  big  ugly  fingers,  whether  they 
exercise  their  muscles  in  expressive  gestures,  or 
lay  themselves  away  to  rest  on  his  knee  ;  and  the 
knee  itself  crooks  a  little  difierently  from  any  other 
Vol.  v.— No.  2 


mortal  knee,  so  that  you  mechanically  pinch  your 
lips  together  when  you  looji  at  it  to  prevent  an  un- 
seemly explosion.  Some  say  Rug  RafHes  never 
does  any  harm  with  his  mischief,  while  others  as 
decidedly  declare  that  such  doings  never  come  to 
any  good.  If  our  jester  really  occupies  the  innocent 
state  of  betweenity  ascribed  to  him,  he  is  better  off 
than  most  of  us.  I  do  not  know  whetlicr  the  sin 
of  neglecting  to  do  good  finds  a  fair  ofiset  in  the 
virtue  of  neglecting  to  do  evil,  but  I  fancy  that  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  find  a  nearer  balancing  of 
accounts.  So  Rug  Raffles  after  all  is  not  a  man 
to  be  despised,  though  his  calling  be  not  of  the  high- 
est order.  If  our  jester  would  but  confine  his  pranks 
to  undignified  people  and  to  six  days,  he  would  be 
rather  more  popular  with  the  respectables,  but  pro- 
priety (or  rather  tact)  is  one  of  the  things  Rug 
Raffles  lacks  the  genius  for.  So  he'  sometimes  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  severity  of  deacon  Palmer's 
mental  love-pats  which  he  receives  with  all  due 
humility.  I  have  in  my  memory  now  an  occasion 
of  this  kind.  There  was  a  time  when  some  of  us 
wearied  of  our  good  old  parson  Brown,  and  desired 
something  more  modem  than  his  pious,  homely 
simplicity.  Parson  Brown  exercised  the  law  of 
love  entirely,  and  this  was  made  to  appear  a  crime 
by  some  uneasy  spirits  who  thought  the  go-ahead 
system  might  be  made  to  operate  in  the  church  at 
Alderbrook  as  in  the  church  and  world  elsewhere. 
So  our  wisely  gentle  pastor  was  pushed  out  of  the 
place  that  he  had  occupied  since  Alderbrook  was  a 
forest  to  make  room  for  a  successor.  A  more 
suitable  man  was  the  first  cry ;  but  any  thing  for  a 
change  soon  became  the  rule  of  action,  though  it 
was  not  eiuictly  bodied  in  words;  so  in  reality 
the  new  pastor  owed  his  entire  popularity  to  being. 
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as  deacon  Palmer  ventured  to  whisper,  "  a  new 
broom.*'  A  tall,  stifT  formal  man,  with  a  loud  mo- 
notonous voice,  and  a  manner  of  mingled  pompos- 
ity and  severity  came  among  us,  to  edify  our  elders 
with  abtruse  theories  and  throw  a  shadow  on  the 
hearts  of  us  little  children,  who  had  been  fed  by 
lessons  of  love  from  his  predecessor.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  congregation  at  large  looked  upon 
the  new  pastor,  but  the  children  and  the  Rag  Raf- 
floses  clung  with  all  their  hearts  to  the  old  regime, 
and  hated  most  cordially  "  sour  pastor  La wsiey." 
Besides  the  Browns  were  almost  broken-hearted  at 
the  indignity  done  them ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  res- 
pectable living  which  they  had  lost,  thus  throwing 
them  unexpectedly  upon  the  slender  resources  of 
uninitiated  money-makers.  And  who  should  pity 
them,  pray,  if  we  did  not  ?  And  how  should  we 
ever  expect  pardon  for  our  ingrtiitude  if  we  could 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  tak^  kindly  to  one  we 
believed  their  enemy?  We  could  not,  and  we 
would  not,  and  so  there  was  nothing  left  us  but  to 
wage  an  uncompromising  war  with  parson  Laws- 
ley.  To  be  sure  it  was  little  that  we  children  could 
do  but  get  tired  and  rustle  our  dresses  and  rattle 
our  feet  about  in  church  ;  but  Rug  Raffles  was  a 
man  of  means.  Many  were  the  lettered  strips  of 
board  which  came  to  label  the  parsonage  in  the 
night  time,  now  proclaiming  there  was  "  pig  iron  " 
within,  and  now  "  white-washing  done "  by  the 
master  of  the  mansion;  but  still  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lawsley  walked  with  the  same  air  of  consequence 
up  and  down  the  village  side  walk,  till  Rug  Raf- 
fles wished  himself  a  fly  and  thought  very  highly 
of  nose-tickling.  Sometimes  he  managed  to  pin 
strips  of  paper  to  the  Rev.  gentleman's  coat  with 
rather  gay  scraps  of  songs  upon  them ;  but  these 
were  soon  removed,  and,  strange  to  say,  without 
an  abatement  of  dignity. 

Our  church  is  an  old-fashioned  one,  with  a  good 
fat  weathercock  (that  wheezes  when  the  wind 
blows  as  though  it  had  the  asthma;  upon  the  bel- 
fry, and  big  plain  glass  windows  guiltle.ss  of  shut- 
ters, commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  village  and 
the  fonn  houses  upon  its  skirts.  There  is  a  large 
gallery  extending  all  around  the  inside,  the  front 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  very  fine-toned  organ, 
(purchased  in  honor  of  the  new  pastor,)  and  a  half 
score  of  vocalists,  and  the  back  just  behind  the 
pulpit  by  the  "boys  and  loafers."  Among  this 
mottled  company  Rug  Raffles  reigns  king.  Not 
ihat  he  exactly  classes  himself  with  either,  but  other 
pQoplc  do  it  for  him.  The  respectable  call  him  a 
loafer  and  the  boys  are  very  sure  he  belongs  to 
them.  One  morning  parson  Lawsley  walked  into 
the  pulpit  as  usual,  read  a  portion  of  scripture  and 
then  a  hymn,  and  sat  down  to  examine  his  notes. 
Immediately  above  him,  peering  over  the  gallery 
with  a  most  waggish  expression  of  countenance, 
leaned  Rug  Raffles,  his  fat  arms  folded  beneath  his 


chin,  and  his  round  head  wagging  from  side  to  side 
as  though  there  had  been  a  thought  in  it  disinclined 
to  quiet.  There  was  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  long  chin,  hollow  temples,  cadaverous  cheeks 
and  severely  serious  face  below,  and  the  puff-cheek- 
ed, peaked-eyed,  mirth -clipjx'd  visage  peering 
down  upon  him  with  a  ludicrous  expression  of 
mock  gravity  which  sent  a  smile  to  many  a  lip. 
Soon  the  hynm  was  ended  and  the  preacher  rose 
and  leaned  upon  his  cushioned  desk  to  pray.  The 
heads  of  the  more  reverend  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  bowed,  while  Rug  Raffles  entertained 
the  rest.  He  pulled  a  line  from  his  pocket,  disen- 
tangled a  fish  hook  from  his  vest,  and  attaching  it 
to  the  line,  began  to  lower  it  towards  the  8o&  in 
the  pulpit.  People  stared  and  smiled,  for  it  was 
scarce  to  be  expected  that  Rug  Raffles  would  make 
a  good  "  fisher  of  men.'*  But  this  was  not  his  ob- 
ject. After  he  had  angled  for  sometime  on  the 
sofa  his  eye  suddenly  brightened,  the  comers  of 
his  mouth  retreated  toward  his  ears,  and  with  a 
nod  and  wave  of  triumph,  which  very  nearly  con- 
vulsed the  waiting  congregation  with  lau^ter,  he 
suddenly  brought  his  prize  to  Hght.  He  had  man- 
aged to  catch  his  hook  upon  a  thread,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lawslejr's  sermon  was  fast  approaching 
the  gallery.  An  involuntary  titter  caused  deacon 
Palmer  and  several  others  to  raise  their  head?  ; 
but  Rug  Raffles  was  carefiilly  conning  his  notes, 
and  the  cause  of  the  untimely  mirth  was  undiscov- 
erable.  The  prayer  ended,  another  hymn  was 
sung  and  the  preacher  besran  to  look  about  him 
for  his  sermon.  He  thrust  his  hands  first  in  one 
pocket  and  then  in  the  other,  examined  the  contents 
of  his  hat,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  bible  with 
irreverent  haste,  again  rumatred  his  pockets,  look- 
ed upon  the  floor,  and  then  paused  to  wipe  the 
heavy  perspiration  from  his  brow,  little  dreaming 
that  his  lost  manuscript  was  far  above  his  head. 
But  if  he  had  turned  an  eye  upward  he  would  have 
seen  nothing  but  Rug  Raffles  gazing  down  inqui- 
ringly upon  him  as  though  wondering  if  the  imper- 
turbable parson  Lawsley  had  really  gone  mad. 
As  for  the  congregation,  some  were  enjoying  the 
joke  without  compunction,  while  others,  according 
to  their  different  dispositions,  had  their  sympathies 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  clergyman.  But 
both  classes  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  their  laugh- 
ter. At  last  the  preacher  in  evident  despair,  open- 
ed his  bible,  turned  over  the  leaves  handful  afler 
handful,  and  finaHy,  in  a  strange  state  of  nervoua 
excitement,  paused  as  though  to  calm  his  thoughts. 
Rug  Raffles  spread  the  sermon  before  him,  donned 
a  pair  of  horn-mounted  spectacles  with  the  glasses 
out,  and  began  to  look  important.  Parson  Lawsley 
announced  his  text,  and  Rug  Raffles  nodded  ap- 
prebatively.  The  preacher  commenced  his  exor- 
dium, and  Rug  nodded  again  with  a  patronizing 
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air  which  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  good  boy  ! 
good  boy !  he  has  his  lesson  nicely."     In  a  mo- 
meni,  however,  the  preacher  began  to  extemporize, 
and  Rug  frowned  and  shook  his  head  violently. 
It  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the  initiated  part 
of  the  audience,  and  there  was  a  half-smothered 
buret  of  laughter  whicii  started  even  themselves  and 
put  parson  Lawsley  to  the  torture.     He  was  not 
accustomed  to  speaking  extemporaneously,  and  he 
fiincied  he  had  excited  the  Laugh  by  his  awkward- 
ness.     The  preacher  went   on  hesitatingly  and 
tremblingly ;  Rug  RafQes  frowned  and  shook  his 
head,  now  and  then  giving  a  quick  nod  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  the  audience  was  a  most  irreverently 
smiling  one.     At  last  the  strange  sermon  ended 
and  the  preacher  leaned  over  his  desk  to  pray. 
Immediately  Rug  RatTles  commenced  operations 
again.     He  drew  a  piece  of  twine  from  his  pocket, 
and  tying  it  loosely  around  the  pilfered  sermon 
began  lowering  it  toward  the  sofa.     Down,  down, 
slowly  and  carefully  it  came  ;  then  there  was  a 
sudden  jerk,  and  the  disengaged  line  was  gathered 
up  and  stowed  away  in  the  pocket  of  the  jester. 
The  clergyman  ended  his  prayer  and  turned  to  the 
sofa.     There  lay  his  lost  sermon  in  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  placed  it.     He    started  backward 
with  astonishment  and,  unfortunately  being  nearer 
the  side  of  the  pulpit  than  he  had  imagined,  lost 
his  balance  on  the  top  stair  and  turned  a  somerset 
to  the  bottom.     That  parson  Lawsley  had  surely 
gone   mad  was  the  general  impression,  and  the 
congregation  scattered,  leaving  Rug  RdiHes  in  the 
vestibule  chuckling  over   the  success  of  his  feat. 
After  this  everybody  took  occasion  to  tack  a  smile 
to  the  name  of  parson  Lawsley  whenever  it  was 
mentioned,  and  in  six  months  time  our  dear  old 
pastor  was  re-installed  in  his  office  and  we  have 
never  wearied, of  him  since.     When  deacon  Pal- 
mer first  heard  the  truth  of  the  Lawsley  story,  he 
gave  Rug  Raffles  a  serious  reprimand  and  present- 
ed him  with  a  new  coat !     This  was  an  era  in 
Rug's  life.      His  seedy  thread-bare    habiliments 
had  tried  severely  the  affection  between  warp  and 
woof,  and  though  he  was  never  weary  of  caressing 
the  friends  that  had  stood  by  him  through  weal  and 
wo,  he  was  in  truth  far  from  heart-broken  at  the 
thought  of  a  separation  from  them. 

But  the  deacon  had  not  thought  of  one  thing — 
that  the  new  coat  would  need  shapelinesi — and 
Rug  was  quite  above  carrying  about  with  him  such 
tradesman-like  things  as  dollars  and  cents.  Be- 
sides there  was  not  a  tailor  in  Alderbrook  who 
would  trust  him.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  our 
hero  shouldered  his  cloth  and  marched  to  every 
door.  It  was  of  no  use ;  every  shop  was  over- 
stocked with  work,  and  poor  Rug  was  in  a  quanda- 
ry. But  at  last  a  bright  thought  came.  He  wouldn't 
have  his  coat  made  by  a  clumsy  awkward  man, 
not  he.    Women's  delicate  fingers  were  &r  nini- 
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i  bier ;  and  there  was  not  a  prettier  woman  within 
>  fifty  miles  of  Alderbrook  than  the  pale,  sweet  crea- 
J  ture,  who  occupied  the  tiny  cottage  at  tlie  foot  of 
J  the  hill  near  the  toll  gate. 

{       Beautiful,  indeed   was   young   Nelly   Tinsley : 
/  more  beautiful  now  than  when  decked  in  the  gay- 
<  est   finery  the  shops  of  Alderbrook  afforded,  she 
moved  among  us  without  a  shadow  on  her  brow. 
Now  sad  thought  had  drawn  lines  upon  her  face 
painfully  intelligible  ;  the  blue  veins  crossed  her 
temples  with  unusual  distinctness  ;  her  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  night- watching,  and   her  small  hand 
had  grown  thin  and  half-transparent.     How  had 
the  blithe,  ruddy  daughter  of  farmer  BIy  changed ! 
Nelly  Ely  had  been  a  bright,  fun-loving  girl,  who 
^  was  petted  and  indulged  until  she  grew  willful  and 
^  spumed  every  rein  but  that  of  love.     She  yielded 
to  her  father  because  she  loved  him  ;  but  when  a 
I  stronger  love  came  to  her  heart  she  forgot  her 
obedience  to   the  first.     Young  Arthur   Tinsley 
smoothed  back  hei  hair,  and  told  her  how  dear 
was  every  golden  thread  to  him ;  pressed  her  pret- 
ty hand  between  his  own ;  looked  into  her  eyes 
until  they  grew  dreamy  as  his  ;  kissed  the  smile 
from  her  bright  lip,  and  finally  unlocked  a  foun- 
tain of  delicious  tears  which  had  till  now  slumber- 
ed deep  down  in  her  nature.     Who  would   not 
grow  familiar  with  tears  must  never  love ;  who 
would  not  love  must  barter  all  the  wealth  of  the 
measureless  deptlis  of  the  human  heart  for  the  bub- 
ble which  dances  on  its  surface.     The  bubble  went 
from  Nelly's  heart,  the  glitter  from  her  lip,  and  up 
^  gushing  from  the  rich  depths  below  came  a  foun- 
tain never  more  to  be  scaled,  not  even  in  eternity. 
Love  made  the  spirit  of  Nelly  Bly  meek,  but  it 
made  it  strong  too.     So  when  the   stubborn  old 
farmer  told  her  that  if  she  became  the  wife  of  the 
beggarly  artist  Tinsley  his  door  should  be  forever 
closed  againjt  her,  she  turned  and  with  a  touch- 
ing, beautiful  faith,  added  her  hand  to  her  heart's 
gift.     What  a  holy  thing  is  that  love  which  clos- 
ing the  eyes  upon  a  brilliant  future  turns  to  low- 
liness and  clouds,  and  whispers  to  the  beloved  one 
"  only  thee  and  Heaven  !  "     I  know  There  are  men 
of  cold  theories  who  would  prove  to  me  that  Nelly 
Bly  acted  far  from  right,  and  I  should  be  speech- 
.  less  before  them ;  but  when  they  are  away  vrith 
>  their    arguments  I  cannot  remember  what  they 


have  said,  and  so  I  find  myself  pronouncing  the 


/  love  of  our  meek-eyed,  white-browed  neighbor,  a 
beautiful  and  a  holy  .thing. 

Farmer  Bly  had  no  other  child,  and  so  after 
Nelly's  marriage  the  great  farm-house  became  a 
desolate  place,  and  he  so  surly  and  ill-natured 
that  children  ran  and  hid  themselves  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice.  A  t  first  Nelly  Tinsley  was  very  proud 
of  her  husband,  for  she  knew  well  how  to  appreciate 
his  genins  ;  and  she  was  delighted  to  find  that  she 
could  aid  in  its  development  by  soothing  and  en- 
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couragement.  But  8ooq  pride  began  to  lose  itself 
in  anxiety.  Trials  were  in  the  way  and  he  grew 
irritable  ;  trials  increased  and  he  bent  beneath 
them  ;  still  others  came  and  health  and  spirits 
yielded.  A  strong  man  could  scarce  have  wrest- 
led with  such  a  fortune  ;  but  Arthur  Tinsley  had 
the  helpless  simplicity  of  a  child  and  thesensitive- 
neas  of  a  woman  For  a  while  poor  Nelly  strug- 
gled on  cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly,  and  then 
as  uncomplainingly,  but  with  a  heart-ache  written 
in  every  line  of  her  face,  she  came  with  her  sick 
husband  and  dying  child  back  to  Alderbrook.  Oh, 
how  changed  was  that  bright  young  face  with  the 
merry  heart-  glow  lighting  up  either  cheek  I  Could 
that  pale,  fragile  creature  be  Nelly  Bly  ?  The 
rugged  old  farmer  turned  from  her  despairing  cry 
and  shut  the  door  against  her  with  an  oath  ;  and 
lor  an  hour  did  poor  Nelly  lie  like  one  dead  at  the 
roots  of  the  white  rose  bushes  among  which  she 
had  spent  her  bird-like  hours  before  she  knew  sor- 
row. At  last  she  arose  and  reeled  back  to  the  vil- 
lage ;  not  quite  broken-hearted,  for  her  husband  was 
yet  life  to  her  ;  and  though  he  was  now  but  the 
wreck  of  the  impassioned,  enthusiastic,  heartfull  Ar- 
thur Tinsley,  that  shattered  wreck  was  far  dearer  to 
her  than  the  noble  scathless  structure.  Her  heart 
had  grown  to  him  in  their  humiliation.  Was  she 
not  iiis  world  as  he  was  her's  ?  Immeasurably  blest 
was  young  Nelly  Tinsley  even  in  her  misery  ;  and 
as  slie  knelt  by  the  sick  couch  of  her  husband  that 
night,  and  soothed  his  aching  head  and  listened  to 
his  low  tones,  sometimes  querulous,  sometimes 
melting  with  tenderness,  there  was  not  one  act  of 
her  life  toward  him  she  would  have  recalled.  Some 
people  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  no  parental  blessing  on  the  union  and  shook 
their  head,  remarking  that  "  such  things  were 
always  punished  sooner  or  later ; "  but  Nelly 
would  have  stared  at  them  in  bewilderment.  Sure- 
ly there  was  nothing  like  punishment  in  her.  She 
had  certainly  suffered  very  deeply,  but  it  was  with 
him ;  and  could  all  her  father's  lanJs  buy  a  single 
hour  of  that  time  made  invaluable  by  love  ?  Why 
there  was  a  blessedness  in  her  ver>'  sufferings, 
consecrated  as  they  were  to  a  holy  affection ;  and 
while  she  was  wearing  out  life  in  poverty  and  low- 
liness she  would  not  have  exchanged  for  a  diadem 
her  sacred  wealth  of  heart.  Where  the  shadows 
rest  the  violets  spring  freshest  and  sweetest.  Kthe 
sunlight  must  needs  kiss  the  perfume  from  my  vio- 
lets, heaven  keep  me  ever  in  the  shadow.  We 
ar«  wayward  children  and  do  not  always  know 
what  is  good  for  us ;  but  we  have  a  Father  above 
who,  when  he  takes  from  as  the  dross  and  tinsel, 
blesses  us  with  such  things  as  the  angels  have. 
When  our  first  mother  went  out  of  Eden  in  sorrow 
she  carried  an  Eden  in  her  heart  ;  there  are  some 
who  live  in  Eien  njw  but  their  hearts  are  barren. 


Nelly  Tinsley  found  a  home  with  an  old  woman 
to  whom  she  had  been  kind  in  better  days,  and 
the  villagers  buried  her  child,  and  then  she  was 
comparatively  forgotten.  Her  husband  sometimes 
rose  from  his  couch  long  enough  to  try  a  little 
with  his  pencil,  but  the  most  trifling  efforts  were 
usually  repaid  by  long  dreary  days  of  sickness ; 
then  he  would  become  peevish,  talk  of  starv- 
ing and  of  doctor's  bills,  beg  them  to  let  him  \ 
die,  for  he  was  all  that  kept  Nelly  from  wealth 
and  happiness,  and  bitterly  bewail  his  folly  in  ever 
having  deprived  her  of  a  home.  Nelly  answered 
cheeringly  every  murmur  but  the  last ;  but  that 
scarce  sincere  regret  was  always  dissipated  by  her 
tears.  Then  came  the  words  of  tenderness 
which  turned  Nelly's  sad  heart  into  a  habitation 
of  subdued,  sorrow-shaded  bliss.  The  old  woman 
with  whom  Nelly  had  found  a  home,  supported 
herself  by  her  needle,  and  so  the  young  wife  was 
soon  initiated  into  the  more  substantial  mysteries. 

Rug  Raffles  had  no  hope  of  indadng  dame 
Gaskill  to  make  his  coat,  for  he  was  quite  aware 
that  his  credit  was  not  very  high  with  her ;  but 
Nelly  Tinsley  probably  had  many  dreary,  unoccu- 
pied hours ;  and  he  argued,  as  he  wended  his  way 
to  her  humble  door,  that  he  would  be  doing  her  a 
great  favor  in  furnishing  her  with  employment. 

'•  Nothing  like  industry  to  keep  trouble  away — 
so  I've  heard  say  ; "  soliloquized  Rug  Raffles,  as  he 
trundled  his  burly  corpus  over  the  little  strip  of 
tan- bark  at  the  road  side.  "Industry!  ha!  ha! 
That's  why  /  don't  have  trouble,  I  suppose.  Ha  ! 
ha  !  A  little  job  for  the  squire  to-night,  just  to  keep 
him  from  sublimating  on  the  top'  of  his  big  stilts — 
um !  only  a  trifle,"  and  Rug  Raffles  winked  and 
nodded,  and  looked  about  him  as  though  he  had 
been  making  confidants  of  the  fence  and  bushes. 
"Well,  I  am  B.  philanthropist,  there's  no  disputing 
that.  Parson  Brown  is  a  pretty  good — a  pretty 
good  man — ^but  he  wouldn't  crawl  out  of  his  bed 
of  a  dark  night  to  benefit  the  public  in  the  way  I 
do,  I  reckon.  Yes,  the  public — that's  the  word — 
I'm  a  PUBLIC  BENEFACTOR,  ha  !  ha  !  They  say  a 
laugh  is  the  best  medicine.  I  make  every  body 
laugh,  and  so  I'm  the  biggest  doctor  in  Aider- 
brook.  So,  so — this  is  the  house.  Not  quite  a 
palace,  for  sure.  Wonder  if  Miss  Nelly  Bly  don't 
want  to  get  back  into  the  old  farm-house — seems 
to  me  that  was  rather  more  comfortable." 

When  Rug  Raffles  made  known  his  errand  he 
found,  as  he  had  anticipated,  dame  Gaskill  quite 
overstocked  with  work. 

"  Can't  make  it,  dame  1 " 

"  No  ;  my  customers — ** 

"  Rayther  queer ! "  and  Rug  regarded  the  empty 
table  and  work-shelf,  with  an  expression  peculiarly 
quizzical. 

"  But  my  customers — " 
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"  Supposing  I  should  wait  a  week  or  two  1 " 

"  Oh,  it  would  make  no  difference  ;  I  have  pile 
on  pile  of  work  ;  and  my  cusiomere— " 

"  Well  now,  dame  Gaskill,  could  you  find  time 
to  make  it  next  year  ?  "  interrupted  Rug,  fixing 
his  peaked  eyes  on  her  with  a  kind  of  mesmeric 
stare,  and  pufTmg  oi|t  his  full  cheeks ;  "  I  like  your 
work  amazingly,  dame,  and  Fm  willing  to  be 
accommodating,  I  am.*' 

"I  think  /  can  make  it."  The  words  came  in 
soft,  tremulous  tones  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
long  narrow  room,  which  Rug  immediately  whis- 
pered himself  was  occupied  by  an  angel.  The 
speaker  Mras  leaning  over  a  couch,  with  one  thin 
hand  resting  caressingly  on  a  brow  even  thinner 
and  paler  than  itself ;  and  as  she  turned  her  face 
to  speak,  Rug,  careless  as  he  was,  discerned  the 
traces  of  tears  on  her  now  flushed  cheek,  and  knew 
by  her  eager  tones  that  his  favor  was  duly  esteemed. 

"  You ! "  exclaimed  dame  Gaakill.  "  Why,  you 
never  made  a  coat  in  your  life  !  Think  of  stitching 
the  collar,  and  working  the  button-holes,  and 
pressing  it  off,  and  all  that.  No,  no !  You  can't 
make  it." 

"  If— if  you  would  show  me,"  began  Nelly,  hesi- 
tatingly, "  if  you  would  show  me,  perhaps        "    ' 

"  But  I  can't  show  you — I  shall  have  no  time 
for  showing  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  do  it,  indeed  ! "  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  poor  wife,  as  she  clasped  her  pale  hands 
helplessly  over  her  face,  and  the  tears  gushed  like 
a  shower  of  precious  things — less  precious  than  they 
those  pure  heart-JQwels  ! — from  between  her  atten- 
uated fingers. 

"  And  you  shall  do  it ! "  exclaimed  Rug,  setting 
down  his  foot  emphatically. 

A  look  of  gratitude  and  a  sob  was  the  answer. 

"  Stitching  the  collar," — began  the  unrelenting 
dame. 

"  The  collar  needn't  be  stitched.  *  There  is  no 
use  in  spoiling  the  young  woman's  eyes  stitch- 
ing cfoUars.  Who  ever  looks  at  my  collar,  I  should 
like  to  know?" 

•*  And  the  button-holes,"— continued  the  per- 
tinacious dame. 

"  Don*t  want  button-holes — ^won't  have  button- 
holes— button-holes  always  break  out  and  make  a 
great  bother.  Button -holes  are  among  the  orna- 
mentals, and  I'm  principled  against  ornamentals." 

"  Lud-a-mercy,  Mr.  Raffles !  " 

"  It's  no  use,  dame.  Right  about  face  !  hands 
and  eyes  down  !     The  young  woman  shall  do  it." 

"  But  Mr.  Raffles—" 

"  I  tell  ye  she  shall  do  it ! " 

•*  It  never  will  do  to  give  it  up  so,"  thought 
dame  Gaskill ;  though  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  been 
watching  in  great  anxiety  all  the  morning  for  a 
customer ;  and  so  she  rose  and  joined  Nelly  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  room.  Rug  did  not  hear  the  first 
remarks  ;  but,  after  a  few  moments,  entreatingly 
and  deprecatingly  came  the  words,  "  Oh  it  is 
necessary — it  is  ;  and  he  couldn't  have  the  heart  to 
keep  back  the  money  from  me." 

"Certainly  not  if  he  had  it ;  but  Rug  Raffles 
hasn't  known  the  color  of  a  coin  this  many  a  day, 
I'll  warrant  me." 

"  It  is  a  solemn  fact,  dame,"  whispered  Rug  to 
himself,  at  the  same  time  fumbling  in  his  empty 
pockets. 

"  He  will  get  the  money,  I  am  sure  he  will ; 
he  looks  good-natured,  and  I  will  trust  him  ;  I 
am  certain  he  will  get  it." 

"  If  he  only  could,  mistress  pretty-lips,"  was  the 
aside  of  Rug,  "  but  where  in  the  name  of  old  shoes 
and  ragged  elbows  is  it  to  come  from  ?  That's  what 
I  should  just  like  to  know." 

"  You  will  lose  it,"  pursued  the  dame. 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  and  he  so  ill,  and  so  worried 
when  I  take  the  needle." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  you  should  worry  him." 

"  Oh,  I  will  not.      I  will  do  it  while  he  sleeps. 
He  always  has  a  long  sleep  after  midnight." 
.    "And  kill  yourself?" 

"  Oh  no,  I  am  «o  well  and  strong  ! " 

The  dame  sighed  ;  and  Rug  drew  the-  cuff  of 
his  coat  across  his  eyes — ^probably  to  shade*  fhem 
from  the  sunlight. 

"  But  you  do  not  need  this  money  just  now  ;  you 
paid  the  doctor's  bill  yesterday,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  arrow-root  left  for  these  two  or  three  days  yet  ; 
of  course  there  is  no  danger  that  you  and  I  'will 
starve.  Just  wait  patiently  and  some  job  will  come 
worth  having  before  you  need  the  money." 

Nelly  looked  around  to  assure  herself  that  the 
invalid  slept,  and  then  answered  softly,  "  He  asked 
me  for  paints  this  morning  and  it  was  a  hard  thing 
to  deny  him.  I  never. have  done  that  before.  Med- 
icine may  drive  the  pain  away,  but  he  will  go  wild 
if  poverty  keep  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  art. 
The  paints  are  worth  more  to  him  than  medicine." 

"  Why  he  couldn't  use  them,  if — " 

"  But  he  must  have  them,  if  I  go  out  into  the 
streets  and  beg." 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  I  have  no  patience  with  you. 
You  will  kill  yourself  to  indulge  his  whims. 
You  got  this  terrible  cough  sitting  up  in  the  cold 
room  to  earn  the  money  for  that  canvass  ;  and  then 
the  ungrateful  fellow  pushed  his  foot  through  it 
just  because  some  of  his  figurations  didn't  suit 
him.  There,  don't  cry,  child^-don't  cry !  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings.  Sick  folks  must  be  in- 
dulged, I  suppose,  and  Mr.  Tinsley  isn't  always  so  ; 
but  Lmust  say  you  are  an  angel  to  take  his  high- 
handed doings  so  sweetly,  when  he  is  put  out.  And 
I  must  say  it  is  rather  hard  for  you  to  kill  yourself 
for  a  whimsey." 
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Rug  Raffles  had  found  his  chair  rather  uncom- 
fortable during  the  conference  of  the  two  women, 
and  particularly  sine*-  in"  their  earnestness  they  had 
allowed  their  voices  to  rise  to  a  hearing  pitch.  He 
put  the  right  leg  over  the  left  knee,  then  the  left 
leg  over  the  rtgbt  knee,  trotted  his  foot,  drummed 
with  his  hands  on  the  crown  of  his  hat,  hitched, 
fidgeted,  whistled,  and  finally,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pathetic  rcmonatrance   from  Nelly,  sprang   to  his 

feet  outright. 

•'Fll  tell   you  what,  young  woman— ahem ! 


geling  Mrs.  Ruggles  Raffles  that  was  to  be,  our  hero 
again  seated  himself  on  the  steps  and  immediate- 
ly fell  into  a  state  of  profound  meditation.  Rng 
was  apt  to  be  contemplative  when  he  was  not  up- 
roarously  social,  and  as  the* result  of  his  ponder- 
ings  was  apt  to  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  hia 
thoughtfulness  no  one  ever  offered  even  a  penny 
for  his  thoughts.  When  the  half  hour  was  passed. 
Rug  arose  and  shook  himself  like  Sampson.  Prob- 
ably he  was  satisfied  that  his  strength  was  with 
him  ;  for  immediately  his  face  put  on  all  its  wag- 
gery ;  his  half-shut,  pointed  eyes  looked  as  though 


■III  veil  yuu  wu«.,  7«-..f,  "  \  ...  ,5  gery  ;  his  half-shut,  pointed  eyes  looked  as  tnougn 
young  woman-mistress  pretty-speech-I  tell  you  j  ^^^^  ^^  pilfer  sermons ;  his  mouth,  which  grew 
1  don't  want  that  coat.  I  hate  new  coats ;  they  al-  ^  ^^^^^j^j^.^  j  ^^^^  j^^^j  ^  „„ry  thought  in  each 
ways  pinch  and  set  a  fellow   up  like  a  pound   ot   ^ ^^     ^^^^   ^._  ,^^^^   ^^   ^^^  ^^  exnression 


starch,  and— I  should  feel  like  a  gentleman  in  a  new 
coat,  and  I  object  to  being  a  gentleman  ;  I  couldn't 

condescend." 

By  the  time   Rug  had   delivered  himself  of  his 

speech  he  was  at  the  door. 

"  But  the  cloth,   Mr.  Raffles !    Uon't  go  away 
without  the  cloth,"  exclaimed  dame  Gaskill,  follow- 
ing her  queer  customer  with  the  package.     "  Don't 
bother  me  with  the  cloth,  dame.      D'ye   think  I'm 
an  errand  boy  to  be  running  about  the  streets  with 
bundles  ?     Out  of  my  way,  and  take  the  cloth  back 
into  the  house !      But   look'ee,  old  woman,  some 
folks  sq^y  I'm   the  devil,  so  look  out  how   you   put 
your  fingers  inside  that  bundle.     Its — its,"  and  by 
this  time  Rug  Raffles  was  clambering  up   the  hill, 
very  nearly  breathless,  "  Its  for  Nelly  Bly  to  buy 

paints  with." 

"  A  new  coat !  '*  soUliquized  Rug,  as  he  seated 
himself  on  the  front  steps  of  the  nearest  grocery  : 
"  A  new  coat  must  be  a  terrible  bore.  I  shouldn't 
sit  down  so  easy-like  in  it  as  I  do  in  you,  old 
fiiend,"  and  he  hugged  his  seedy  satinet  as  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  hugged  a  sweet-heart. 
"  How  strangely  my  elbows  would  feel  in  a  new 
coat,  poor  things !  as  fixcd-up  I  used  to  feel  when 
grandmama  took  me  a-visiting ;  and  my  shoulders 

too they  are  free-bom  citizens,  and  never  desired 

putting  in  the  stocks,  not  they.     But  what  H  villain 


comer;  even  his  large  nose  had  an  expression 
about  it  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  comic  drol- 
lery of  his  phiz ;  and  he  alternately  rubbed  his 
hands  and  hugged  himself  with  infinite  satisfaction. 
As  soon  as  his  first  self-dongratulntiona  were  over, 
he  began  trundling  himself  along  the  street,  his 
heavy  locomotions  seeming  to  find  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  pace  with  him. 

Fanner  Bly  had  been  more  gruff  since  the  re- 
turn of  his  daughter  than  ever.  He  was  obliged 
to  employ  men-servants  (or  rather  gentlemen  heli>s) 
within  doors,  for  no  woman  would  stay  in  his 
kitchen ;  and  both  house  and  field  were  often  wit- 
nesses of  desperate  quarrels  between  employer  and 
the  employed.  On  this  day  he  was  going  his  usual 
rounds  among  his  workmen,  when,  as  he  chanced 
to  draw  near  a  forest,  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
hearing  his  own  name. 

"  I  say,  uncle„  I  should  like  to  own  this  farm  of 

old  Bly." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  fine  farm  ;  but  little  good  does  it 
bring  to  the  owner.  He  is  the  most  miserable  old 
wasp  in  existence  ;  for,  fool -like,  he  thought  to 
sting  hia  daughter,  but  instead  of  that  he  stang 
himself  and  has  been  smarting  ever  since." 
"  But  he  hsB  a  grand  farm  for  all  that." 
"  Yes,  a  grand  farm  ;  but  what  good  will  it  do 
him  1     They'll  shovel  his  old  bones  into  the  grave 


P«.w„a » .      ^   one  of^these  days,  and  his  hard  earnings  will  go 

old  Bly  must  be !     The  girl  would  actually  have   ^  ^^  ^\^Q^  ^ho  will  be  glad  the  old  pest  is  out  of  the 
got  the  blind  side  of  me,  if  I  would  have  let  her —  i   way." 


got 

but  then  it  isn't  in  the  nature  if  us  laughing  phi- 
losophers to  mind  much  about  the  weepers.     Poor 
thing  !  how  pitifully  she  talks  of  that  rascally  hus- 
band of  her's,  and  he  leads  her  a  dog's  life,  I've  no 
doubt.     It's  a  fancy  some   husbands  have  to  beat 
and  bruise  about,  as  though  there  was  nobody  in 
the  big   world  but  themselves ;  and  I'm  glad  I've 
kept  clear  of  'em.     I'm  glad,  I  mean,  that  I  don't 
happen  to  have  a  wife  to  tyrannize  over,  for  I  should 
be  a  shocking  bad  fellow  in   that  case,  I  know  I 
should.     Wouldn't  I  flourish  my  shillelah,  though  1 

Hurra ! " 

After  making  a  grand  flourish,  and  explaining  to 
the  inquisitive  bystanders  that  he  was  only   cud- 


way. 

"  Probably  his  pauper  daughter  will  come  in  for 

a  share  then." 

The  listen^-r  ground  his  teeth  and  clenched  his 
fiat  Perhaps  he  was  enraged  at  the  thought  of  his 
money  going  to  poor  Nelly.  Perhaps  the  idea  of  Ai* 
daughter's  being  a  pauper  was  new  to  him. 

"  Not  she  ; "  returned  the  other  voice,  "  she's 
pretty  much  done  with  money  and  pauperism  both, 
I  reckon  j  and  he'll  soon  have  her  ghost  to  worry 
him  out  of  the  world,  I  can  tell  you.  Shf  won't  come 
near  him  now  though  she's  starving,  poor  thing ! 
but  bones  which  have  been  in  the  grave  are  not  so 
nice  about  such  matters.  She  will  haunt  the  old 
knave,  night  and  day,  I'll  warrant  me." 
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"  What  a  pity  the  miserable  old  Jew  haaa't  a 
gnmd-child  since  he's  resolved  to  disinherit  his 
daughter." 

**  Ay,  he  might  have  had.  A  finer  boy  bever 
gladdened  mother's  heart  than  Uttle  Harry." 

Farmer  Bly  gave  a  sadden  start  and  his  face 
changed  to  an  ashen  hue. 

<'It  was  a  strange  thing  enough  for  her  to 
name  him  after  one  who  had  treated  her  so 
shamefiiilly  ;  bnt  women  will  have  queer  notidos^ 
and  he  was  the  very  picture  of  his  rascally  grand- 
figither.  That  was  enough  to  make  Nelly  hate 
him ;  but  instead  of  that  she  only  loved  him  the 
more.  Wolves  and  tigers  take  care  of  their  little 
ones,  bat  old  Bly  left  his  to  starve.  It  is  well 
though  that  the  baby  died,  for  the  sooner  such  a 
race  becomes  extinct  th^  Setter." 

"  And  do  you  think  Tinsley  is  really  dying  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  Three  murders  are  a  pretty 
heavy  load  for  one  man's  conscience." 

Farmer  Bly  unconsciously  uttered  a  groan ;  but 
the  conversationists,  who  seemed  in  no  wise  dis" 
turbed  by  the  sound,  continued : 

"I  have  heard  that  he  actually  refused  his 
grand-son  a  shroud." 

"  It  is  true  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  very 
deed  condemned  his  own  bones  to  rot  above 
ground.    Such  things  do  happen  sometimes." 

"  Thmk  of  pretty  Nelly  Bly  being  a  beggar 
in  Alderbrook !  There  was  a  time  when  the  Blys 
carried  their  heads  as  high  as  the  highest ;  but 
now  they  are  quite  down  in  the  mouth.  Only 
two  left ;  the  one  disgraced  in  every  body's  eyes 
by  his  unnatural  hard-heartedness,  and  the  other  a 
pauper !  Well,  it  is  one  comfort  to  us  poor  fel- 
lows to  know  that  we  all  come  out  about  the  same 
in  the  end.  Any  way,  I  would  rather  be  in  my 
grave  than  old  Ely's." 

**  Old  Antoine's  would  be  a  palace  to  that,  I 
fancy." 

*•  Does  Mistress  Nelly  ever  speak  of  her  father  1 " 

*'  Yes ;  when  she  hears  him  called  a  villain,  as 
every  body  does  call  him,  she  takes  on  dreadfully 
and  says  he  was  a  good  father  to  her  once,  and 
she  will  love  him  now  for  what  he  has  been. 
Women  are  always  fools  about  these  matters, 
you  know." 

"  And  Tinsley  ?  " 

«  Oh,  be  must  indulge  his  pfretty  wife,  of  course, 
and  would  swear  that  the  old  rascal  was  an  angel 
if  it  would  only  win  a  smile  from  her.  They  say 
he  even  painted  a  portrait  of  him  from  memory, 
and,  savage  as  the  old  rebel  is,  made  him  look 
quite  amiable.  They  sold  every  thing  else  when  they 
were  starving,  but  they  wouldn't  part  with  that." 

A  loud  sob  burst  from  the  overcharged  bosom  of 
fanner  Bly ;  he  leaned  for  a  moment  against  a 
tree  and  then  hurried  forward  with  almost  the 
bound  of  a  boy. 


"  He,  he  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  The  laugh  was  smoth- 
ered, but  it  evidently  came  from  a  very  merry 
heart.  And  oh,  what  a  face  was  that  peering 
above  the  clump  of  dog-wood  bushes !  Rug  Raf- 
fles had  never  looked  so  entirely  convulsed  with 
mirth  before. 

"  I've  done  him !  Pve  don^  him  !  The  old  fox  is 
fiist  in  the  trap !  Hurra !  hurra !  Hip,  hip,  hip, 
hurra!  The  birds  don't  know  any  thing  or 
they'd  split  their  thioats  a-hurraing  and  a-laugh- 
ing.  Aint  I  a  public  benefactor  1 — ^no ;  this  time 
I'm  a  private  one ;  and  shouldn't  have  let  the  right 
hand  know  what  the  lefl  one  did,  only  that  they 
had  to  talk  to  each  other.  I  should  like  to  know 
who  Gould  do  the  thing  up  neater.  Pretty  well  for 
you  Rug  Raffles.  Come  to  think.  Miss  Tinsley, 
I  reckon  Til  juitft  take  back  that  coat.  You  don't 
seem  to  need  it  at  all  just  now.  Ha,  ha !  ha,  ha, 
ha !  I  wouldn't  have  believed  that  he  would  nib- 
ble the  bait  so  soon,  the  old  fox ;  though  I  gave 
him  two  or  three  pjetty  tough  morsels,  to  be  sure. 
He  couldn't  get  round  that  coming  down  of  the 
femily  ;  it  hur  this  feelings.  Ah,  that's  the  dagger 
that  I  stabbed  him  with.  That  '  went  to  the 
witals,'  as  the  saying  is.  And  then  I  come  it  over 
him  with  the  sdft.  Lucky  enough  that  I  heard 
about  that  picture  ;  that  was  what  did  him  at  last 
— Ibarra  !  Hurra  for  fun  and  Rug  Raffles !  I'll  trick 
dame  Gaskill  into  making  the  coat,  I  will.  As 
though  a  man  was  any  the  worse  for  an  empty 
pocket !  She  to  say  it  too,  the  old  owl !  and  she 
hasn't «  red  cent  to  her  name !  I'll  trick  her ! " 
and  down  sat  generous  Rug  Raffles  to  devote  an 
hour  of  his  precious  time  to  the  prudent  Mrs. 
Gaskill. 

It  was  a  bright  aflemoon,  and  Arthur  Tinsley 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  leaning  against  an  inverted 
chair.  His  wife,  as  ever,  was  by  his  side  and 
bending  over  him  with  mingled  anxiety  and  ten- 

■ 

demess. 

"  I  should  like  some  paints,  Nelly,  if  you  can 
get  them,"  he  said  in  an  earnest  tone. 

"  I  will  try,  dear ;  but  you  mustn't  worry  if  I 
am  two  or  three  days  about  it.  This  hand  is  not 
very  strong  and  it  must  not  busy  itself  too  soon. 
When  you  are  well  again,  I  have  a  grand  scheme 
for  you." 

The  invalid  smiled  &intly,  and  then  in  a'  tone 
of  touching  tenderness,  answered,  "  I  shall  never 
be  well  till  the  sod  is  over  my  bosom,  Nelly.  I 
see  how  ail  this  is  to  end  ;  I  am  growing  weaker 
and  weaker  every  day,  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
I  must  do — I  cannot  die  till  it  is  done.  There  is 
but  one  face  for  me  in  the  wide  universe — ^if  the 
angels  in  Heaven  do  not  have  it,  I  cannot  love 
tbem.  I  must  paint  your  face  and  take  it  into  the 
grave  with  me." 

"  You  cannot  die— 'Arthur,  you  cannot  die  !  The 
doctor  said  you  would  get  well  if  I  could  only 
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make  you  happy.  Won't  you  be  happy  with  m«, 
Arthur  r' 

"  Wc  will  both  be  happy  when  we  have  gone 
home  to  heaven,  Nelly  ;  but  here,  never.  Nothing 
has  ever  prospered  with  us  since  the  day  of  our 
marriage.** 

"  We  have  loved  etch  other." 

"  Ay,  overwhelmingly.  It  has  been  thy  curBe, 
my  Nelly  ;  and  when  I  am  gone^— '* 

A  tremendous  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  hung  suspended  on  the 
invalid's  tongue,  while  Jame  Gaakill's  head  bobbed 
out  the  window,  and  was  as  quickly  withdrawn. 

"  Old  farmer  Bly,  as  I  live  !  Don't  be  in  a  flurry, 
children !  Oh !  oh !  Pm  a  most  scared  out  of  my 
senses.  Don't  you  open  the  door,  Nelly;  I'm 
afraid  he  has  come  for  no  good — wait  a  bit,  wait  a 
bit,  child  ;  I'd  better  open  it  mysell  Lud-a-marcy ! 
she  has  no  fear  of  anything." 

Nelly  drew  the  latch-string  tremblingly ;  her 
cheek  was  flushed,  but  her  head  erect.  The  first 
glance  was  enough,  for  the  rough  manly  &ce  was 
full  of  eloquence. 

"  My  father ! " 

The  old  man's  arms  were  outspread,  and  the 
trembling  daughter  nestled  in  them  like  a  wearied 
dove. 

"  The'  old  house  is  desolate,  Nelly  ;  I  cannot  live 
there  alone  any  longer,  and  you  must  come  back 
to  me.  What,  tears !  You  didn't  cry,  Nelly,  when 
1  shut  the  door  in  your  face  to  drowrf  what  you 
were  saying  of  your  dead  baby.  But  I  didn't  shut 
out  your  voice,  I  heard  it  day  and  night — day  and 
night,  in  the  house  and  in  the  field — I  couldn't  get 


rid  Of  it  anywhere.  Don't  cry  any  more,  Nelly— 
don't  cry!  your  tears  make  my  heart-ache.  If  you 
had  told  me  that  the  boy*s  name  was  Harry-— only 
told  me,  I  might — but  I  don't  know,  Tm  an  old 
tiger.     WiU  you  come  and  live  with  me,  Nelly  1 " 

The  daughter  raised  her  flushed  &ce  from  the 
pillowing  bosom  and  pointed  to  the  bed. 

"  Yes,  darling  ;  bring  him  with  yon ;  the  house 
is  big  enough  for  all  of  us.  He  stole  my  only  child, 
baf— well,  it  is-natural — it  is  natural !  They  say 
he  is  dymg,  too,  but  we  will  not  let  him.  Money 
gives  skill  to  the  doctors  ;  and  you  shall  both  be  well 
and  happy.  These  pretty  cheeks  of  yours  must 
get  some  fuUness  and  color.  Nelly  Bly  can't  be 
an  invalid,  nor — nor— curses  on  those  who  have 
said  it — a  pauper !  And  now,  Nelly,  darling,  bring 
me  the  picture  that  poor  Arthur  'Tinsley  painted, 
and  you  wouldn't  part  with  when  you  were  starr- 
ing. Ah,  you  did  love  your  old  father  afiter  all, 
though  you  left  him  for  a  stranger.  That  almost 
broke  my  heart,  and  it  was  the  heart-break  which 
made  a  savage  of  me ;  but — but  you  were  right, 
and  Arthur  Tinsley  is  a  noble  fellow.  He  loved 
you  when  your  own  flesh  and  blood  cast  you  ofi*." 

"  He,  he  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  No  one  in  dame  Ga»- 
kill's  cottage  heard  the  laugh  or  saw  the  shaggy 
round  head  peering  through  the  open  window, 
with  the  eyes  set  comer- wise,  and  the  lips  drawm 
up,  displaying  an  immense  gash  recognizable  by  all 
who  had  ever  seen  it,  as  the  mouth  of  Rug  Raffles.' 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Hurra !  hurra  for  fun  and 
Rug  Raffles!  Taste  again  old  fox !  Two  such  straw* 
berries  don't  grow  on  every  stem.  Ha,  ha  !  Mis- 
tress pretty-lips,  I  reckon  I'll  just  take  that  coat 
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TouKO  beaaty  sailed  a  tummer  tea 
Within  a  baojrant  bark  reclining ; 

Iti  prow  was  painted  daintilie, 
With  genu  and  rosea  rarely  shining : 

And  light  and  gay  the  maiden  smiled, 
The  while  she  wove  a  garland  glowing ! 

And  at  the  helm  a  laughing  child — 
Twas  pleasure — watched  the  waters  flowing. 

Bhe  steered  the  boat  by  blooming  isles, 
Where  languid  gales  breathed  softly  o*er  it, 

And  in  the  bay,  with  treacherous  smiles, 

*B(id  poison-flowers — she  strove  to  moor  it : 

• 
But  beauty^s  cheek  grew  sad  and  pale ; 

And  beauty's  heart  was  tired  of  leisure ; 

She  whispered  love  to  '  set  the  sail,* 

And  panion  took  the  helm  from  pleasure. 


Then  dashed  around  that  graceful  prow 
The  rising  waves,  in  pride  and  power ; 

And  beauty  bent  her  glorious  brow, 
While  tears  fell  on  each  &ding  flower ! 

Sublimely  wild  and  grand,  above 

Rer  fVagile  bark,  the  storm-cloud  lightened, 
With  such  a  vivid  flame,  that  luve 

Let  go  the  sail — ashamed  and  frightened ! 

The  maiden  rose,  and  by  her  side 

A  radiant  aqgel  stood  serenely  ! 
*  Take  thou  the  helm  !*  she  proudly  cried — 

And  paced  the  deck  erect  and  queenly. 

Then  changed  to  gold  those  clouds  so  wild ; 

A  beauteous  rainbow  bloomed  in  heaven ! 
And  love,  the  fond,  impetuous  child, 

Smiled  thro*  his  tears — his  fault  forgiven  I 
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"Come,  come,  my  lord,  untie  toot  folded  thongfate. 
And  let  them  dsngle  like  a  bride*i  loow  hair."— Ti 


Rain,  rain,  rain !  All  day  the  clear  drops  have 
pattered  against  my  window.  A  bed  of  fiery  embers 
glow  upon  the  hearth-stone  and  near  by  is  heaped 
a  pile  of  fiigots.  There  is  something  alike  prim- 
itive and  rorai  about  these  combustibles  that  suits 
my  humor  better  than  the  elaborate  inventions  of 
colder  climes.  Fagots  have  a  place  in  old  rhymes 
and  stories.  They  illume  the  caverns  of  banditti 
and  the  stakes  of  witches  and  martyrs.  The 
thrall  of  Cedric  the  Saxon  twisted  them  in  Sher- 
wood forest,  and  their  blaze  was  reflected  on  the 
polished  armor  of  Giovanni  di  Medici  in  the  passes 
of  the  Appenines.  Yes,  fagots  are  decidedly  more 
poetical  than  sea-coal.  On  the  table  is  a  vase  of 
Etruscan  form,  with  flowers.  Strange  that  aknost 
the  only  memorial  of  a  people  should  thus  exist  in 
the  graceful  designs  of  their  household  ware !  Yet 
modem  taste  cannot  excel  them.  How  sweetly 
tempered  is  the  light !  It  is  a  positive  relief  in 
this  country  to  be  without  the  glare  of  sunshine 
occasionally.  Nature  seems  to  retire,  as  it  were, 
that  she'tnay  come  forth  again  in  brighter  array. 
How  pleasant  is  this  seclusion !  More  than  once 
I  have  laid  aside  my  book  and  paced  the  floor  to 
ask  myself  why  I  am  so  happy.  Now  that's  a 
procedure  which  betrays  one's  nationality.  It 
argues  that  very  "thinking  too  precisely"  to 
which  the  melancholy  Dane  ascribed  his  irresolu- 
tion—- a  truly  Northern  over-  consciousness.  "  Who 
but  an  English  philosopher,"  asks  Sterne,  "  would 
have  sent  notice  of  it  to  the  brain  ? "  Yet  one 
may  rightfully  look  inward  .when  alone.  I  con- 
sider the  great  proof  of  the  superior  power  of  wo- 
men over  eveiy  other  attraction  is  that  they  abso- 
lutely chanii  to  sleep  this  metaphysical  restlessness. 
The  most  intense  peraonality  can  be  thus  subdued 
for  a  time.    We  were  made 

"  In  an  e^)oymeDts  ebe  • 
Superior  and  unmored,  here  only  weak 
A^nst  the  charm  of  beautj*i  powerful  gknoe.** 

It  seems  as  if  a  pitying  angel  sometimes  reas- 
sured the  heart.  Scenes  of  the  past  have  flitted 
before  me  continually,  all  reposing  in  mellow  light. 
The  forms  of  the  beautiful  and  loved  have  smiled 
firom  their  distant  homes.    The  fever  of  desire 


The  Duckets  ^  Maify. 

has  cooled  and  a  tranquil  hope  arisen.  It  is  well 
thus  to  step  aside  and  be  alone.  It  is  at  times  a 
moral  necessity.  Privacy  has  its  own  joys ;  per- 
haps rainy  days  were  ordained  to  secure  them. 
I  believe  men  that  are  wholly  gregarious  can  nei- 
ther think  nobly  nor  love  deeply.  "  That  man,  in 
my  opinion/'  says  Montaigne,  "  is  very  miserable 
who  has  not  at  home  where  to  be  by  himself, 
where  to  entertain  himself  alone,  or  to  conceal 
himself  from  others."  "  Nella  societi,"  writes  For- 
colo,  "  si  legge  molto,  non  si  medita,  e  si  copia ; 
parlando  sempre,  si  svapora  quella  bile  generosa 
che  fa  sentire,  yensare  e  scriver  fortamente ;  per 
balbetta  molte  lingue,  si  balbetta  anche  la  pro- 
pria." They  are  but  superficial  observers  who 
deem  the  occasional  hermit  a  cold  egotist.  Mary 
Wolstencrafi,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  her 
theories,  had  no  common  discernment  and  feel- 
ing, and  she  most  truly  remarks  that  "  solitude 
and  reflection  are  necessary  to  give  to  wishes  the 
force  of  passions  and  to  enable  the  imagination  to 
enlarge  the  object  and  make  it  more  desirable.** 
Thus  do  I  reason  and  quote  authorities  to  justify 

my  present  content.    So  happy,  and not 

by !  Yes ;  when  love  is  a  high  principle  of  affin- 
ity it  is  its  own  reward.  It  enters  into  the  very 
soul.  Richter's  wife,  after  her  first  Interview  with 
him,  before  a  word  had  been  uttered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  love  or  marriage,  felt  her  destiny  achieved 
and  told  her  father  that  she  could  be  happy  hence- 
forth even  if  she  saw  him  no  more.  The  rever- 
ence and  tenderness  of  her  nature  had  found  its 
legitimate  object  and  this  brought  harmony  and 
peace.  Would  that  a  more  gradual  development 
were  permitted  the  women  of  my  country !  Why 
should  the  outward  activity  of  life  there  whirl  them 
also  from  their  true  good  1  A  more  secluded  and 
individual  being  would  result  in  richer  and  truly 
feminine  graces.  De  Tocqueville,  one  of  the  few 
who  thought  while  he  observed  our  republic,  dis- 
coveivd  an  important  fact ;  and  his  allusion  to  it 
shows  the  insight  of  the  philosopher  while  it  recog- 
nizes the  want  of  the  poet :  **  American  women 
begin  to  reason  very  early.  There  is  scarcely 
time  for  the  meditation  which  precedes  and  ac- 
oompanies  great  emotions  of  the  heart."    Accord- 
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ingly  I  have  always  perceired  the  greatest  depth 
of  sentiment  among  married  women  at  home, 
whose  hearts  experience  had  deepened  or  sorrow 
touched. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  Shakspeare's  women  lies 
in  the  probability  of  their  characters.  Our  credu- 
lity is  tasked,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  placed,  but  their  personal  excel- 
lencies are  so  very  human  and  consistent  that  we 
yield  with  joy  to  the  illusion  and  easily  come  to 
regard  them  as  actual  existences.  In  love  espe- 
cially, do  they  "  conform  the  show  of  things  to 
the  desires  of  the  soul."  Its  development  in  each 
case  takes  place  according  to  the  laws  of  individ- 
uality. Portia  who  is  all  magnanimity  and  pos- 
sessed of  that  sustaining  energy  which  made  her 
"  queen  o'er  herself,"  is  won  by  love  to  a  kind  of 
luxurious  self-renunciation : 

**  Happiest  of  all  it  that  her  gentle  spirit 
ConiiniU  iUelf  to  youra,  to  be  directed 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king.** 

The  blithsome  Rosalind — a  creature  with  whom 
"  to  fleet  the  time  as  in  the  golden  age,"  follows  a 
native  tendency  when  she  endeavors  to  reason 
sportively  of  a  sentiment  which  would  be  oppres- 
sive to  such  a  nature  if  met  in  a  more  serious 
temper:  "  Love  is  merely  madness,  and  I  tell 
you  deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as 
madmen  do  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so 
punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  bo  ordi- 
nary that  the  whippere  arc  in  love  too." 

Helena,  with  her  firmness  of  purpose  and  on- 

gleness  of  heart,  illustrates  the  vitality  of  true  love 

under  every  discouragement.     In  the  exaltation  of 

the  sentiment,  unreciprocated  as  it  is,  she  finds  her 

reward: 

"  Indian-like, 
Relifimu  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  san  that  lookt  upon  his  worshiper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more." 

Desdemona,  whose  love  unkindness  can  never 
taint,  proves  how  sublime  may  be  the  feith  of 
affection. 

Miranda,  with  her  unper\'erted  instincts,  recog- 
nizes at  once  the  mate  of  her  soul,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  that  one  more  kindred  can  be 
found  in  all  that  world  to  which  she  is  so  utterly 
a  stranger : 

**  My  affections  are  then  most  humble, 
I  never  do  desire  to  see  a  goodlier  man." 

Imogen  is  an  example  of  the  completeness  of 

genuine  love.     Life  has  for  her  but  one  centre 

aiound  which  all  its  minor  interests  revolve.     She 

declares  herself 

"  Not  eomforted  to  live 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world 
That  I  may  see  again.*' 


What  a  glorious  contrast  between  Cordelia  and 
Cleopatra  I  "  The  wrangling  queen  whom  every- 
thing becomes,"  embodies  in  the  most  vivid  and 
dazzling  manner  the  waywardness,  caprice  and 
voluptuous  phases  of  the  sentunent  in  its  "  un- 
chastened  freedom  ;"  while  Lear's  modest  daugh- 
ter is  a  perfect  illustration  of  that 

*'  Tardiness  of  natura 
That  often  leaves  the  history  unspoken 
Which  it  intends  to  do." 

Juliet  is  love  personified.  With  her  it  becomes 
a  principle,  the  absolute  element  of  her  soul : 

*'  My  bounty  is  as  boundleas  aa  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  you 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite." 

Thongh  Shakspeare  often  portrays  love  as  cre- 
ated through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  how  elo- 
quently he  vindicates  it  fi^m  mere  fancifulness  and 
sensuality !  In  his  characters  it  exists  as  a  grand 
moral  reality — eliciting  the  noblest  powers  of  the 
soul  and  warming  into  transcendent  beauty  every 
latent  grace  and  holy  gift.  To  these  loyal,  grace- 
ful, tender  and  modest  women,  let  the  sceptical 
ever  turn.  True  they  are  beautiful  abstractions — 
the  ideals  of  the  sex — yet  who  feels  not  that  they 
have  a  divine  "  touch  of  nature "  by  which  they 
are  allied  to  humanity?  Who  cannot  find  traces 
of  them  in  the  living?  Who  will  not  cherish  the 
belief  that  their  counterparts  actually  exist  ? 

"  The  pangs  of  despised  love,'*  says  the  Prince, 
in  enumerating  the  reasons  for  a  voluntary  exit 
from  this  troubled  sphere.  He  could  scarcely  have 
referred  to  an  individual  rejection,  for  Ophelia,  the 
&ir,  the  gentle,  the  refined,  whose  intellect  was 
jarred  into  discord  by  the  unkindred  influences  of 
the  world — Ophelia  loved  him.  He  had  in  view 
rather  the  incongruity  of  the  sentiment  itself,  the 
rarity  of  its  recognition,  the  exceeding  minority  of 
those  who  can  ardently,  and  without  hesitation* 
brave  selfishness  and  circumstance  to  realize  its 
completeness.  To  the  true  man,  to  him  who 
thinks  and  feels  with  integrity  and  earnestness, 
woman  is  the  leaven  of  existence.  She  confirms 
his  noblest  attributes  and  invades,  like  a  sunbeam, 
the  cold  dimneas  of  time.  Through  her  influence 
the  spell  of  ambition  is  overcome  and  the  grasp  of 
avarice  loosened,  the  pure  glow  of  childhood  re- 
newed and  every  generous  element  insensibly  fos- 
tered. Bafl[led  tenderness  is  the  surest  and  most 
universal  motive  to  skepticism.  The  priest  at 
God's  altar,  bows  in  silent  prayer  before  he  enters 
on  his  ministration  ;  the  bard  goes  into  the  lonely 
forest  or  beside  the  moonlit  stream,  to  deepen 
his  thoughts  for  utterance  ;  and  if  woman  had  but  a 
HblvoX  consciousness  of  her  spiritual  agency,  with  a 
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no    lesB  instinctive  wisdom  would  she  tnrn  to 
Heaven,  for  guidance  in  her  sublime  vocation. 

"  They  know  not  what  they  do,"  is  the  best  plea 
she  can  offer  in  extenuation  of  her  errors.  Un- 
blinded  by  vanity,  for  how  much  of  moral  evil 
would  she  be  accountable  ?  Landor  says  a  man's 
heart  is  sensitive  in  proportion  to  its  greatness.  It 
only  needs  an  adequate  sense  of  the  absolute  value 
of  a  great  heart,  to  awe  the  beings  who  can 
away  its  emotions  into  reverence  and  considera- 
tion. Better  live  in  ignorance  of  the  sweets  of 
conquest  and  never  know  the  pride  of  beauty  than 
feel  the  secret  and  keen  remorse  of  trifling  with  the 
most  god-like  of  things.  Every  autobiography — 
history  itself  when  written  from  its  primeval  sour- 
ces, proves  that  the  mightiest  agencies  are  the  most 
latent.  The  hidden  wild  flower  exhales  a  perfame 
more  delicate  and  sweet  than  the  flaunting  orna- 
ments of  the  gardens,  and  no  philosophic  eye  can 
scan  the  machinery  of  society  without  discovering 
that  its  main  springs  are  the  "  concealed  treasures 
of  a  man  locked  up  in  woman's  love."  They  are 
the  sources  whence  the  grandest  and  most  pervad- 
ing song,  the  deepest  strains  of  the  composer,  the 
loftiest  deeds  of  the  hero  and  the  purest'  integrity 
of  the  man  of  honor,  ever  spring.  Human  grief 
has  found  its  most  plaintive  utterance,  truth 
its  most  vigorous  defence,  and  life  its  most  beauti- 
ful interpretation  from  the  afl*ections.  The  grave 
and  consistent  bearing  of  thoughtful  manhood,  the 
holy  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  serene  wisdom  of 
age,  are  all  blended  with  those  feelings  which 
Byron  describes  as  the  ocean  to  the  river  of 
thought.  Some  channel  of  merely  human  associ- 
ation was  requisite  to  enable  the  spiritual  to  con- 
quer the  mortal,  to  link  the  sympathies  of  a  child 
of  clay  to  immortality,  and  to  such  an  office  hu- 
man love  was  ordained.  The  system  of  the  Pla- 
tonists,  the  teachings  of  poets  from  the  earliest 
time,  the  dictum  of  all  high  philosophy,  the  voice 
of  the  soul  herself,  when  clearly  audible — all  our 
most  actuating  experience  points  to  this  truth. 

Hear  one  of  the  chief  modem  apostles  of  real- 
ity. "  Your  poor  Werter  blowing  out  his  distract- 
ed existence  because  Charlotte  will  not  have  the 
keeping  thereof — ^this  is  no  peculiar  phasis ;  it 
is  simply  the  highest  expression  of  a  phasis  trace- 
able wherever  one  human  crenture  meets  ano- 
ther." 

Yes,  there  is  vast  reason  for  the  prominence  of 
love  in  human  affairs  and  for  the  essential  relation 
it  sustains  to  all  that  interests  the  mind  in  litera- 
ture and  .art.  Is  it  not  a  "  glow  which  to  shut  in- 
ward is  consuming  pain  1 "  The  very  smile  with 
which  its  discussion  is  met,  the  badinage  of  society 
in  regard  to  its  details,  the  lightsome  manner  in 
which  its  follies  are  rehearsed;  prove  that  it  may 
be  a  thing  too  solemn  and  oppressive  for  ordinary 
life.     We  cannot  but  feel  tliat 


"  There  is  in  loye 
A  coDMcrated  power,  that  seems  to  wake 
Only  at  the  touch  of  death  from  its  repose 
In  the  profoondest  depths  of  thinking  souls.** 

Men  of  sentiment  are  generally  men  of  humor. 
We  naturally  turn  to  the  quaint  and  the  gay  for  re- 
lief from  the  pressure  of  emotion,  feeling  that "  that 
way  madness  lies."  In  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart,  where  its  native  traits  have  never  been 
subdued,  a  voiceless  worship  is  maintained  for  the 
mysterious  principle,  through  which 

"  as  tale  and  history  tell, 
And  sculptured  marble  gray, 
And  oracle  and  festal  rite 
Surviving  man's  decay, 
Through  which  all  things  are  beautiful, 
And  peacable  and  strong, 
And  joy  from  every  thing  is  bom, 
And  mercy  conquers  wrong." 


We  visited  the 


collection  again   to  day. 


The  enjoyment  of  art  depends  greatly  upon  the 
existing  mood.  In  some  states  of  mind  and 
health,  there  is  something  oppressive  in  the  fairest 
natural  scenes.  One  of  our  brilliant  American 
days  has  often  affected  me  thus  painfully.  The 
exceeding  freshness  of  sky,  herbage  and  air,  bring 
too  exciting  an  impression  imless  the  spirits  are 
high.  In  such  weather  one  is  constantly  impelled 
to  mount  a  horse.  There  is  a  want  of  neutral 
tints,  a  certain  bouyancy  of  the  elements  exhilara- 
ting when  met  by  gladsome  activity,  but  other^vise 
discordant  and  ungenial.  The  "  sober  livery  **  is 
then  most  welcome.  Thus,  too,  a  mind  at  ease 
can  best  relish  the  quiet  ministry  of  art.  We 
were  precisely  in  the  vein  to-day.  The  comments 
of  —^  were  delightful.  He  has  a  deep  love 
of  the  beautiful,  and  boundless  human  sympathy. 
He  needed  no  wiser  interpreter.  Where  the  pen- 
cil had  been  true  to  nature,  where  grace  and  feel- 
ing hallowed  the  canvass,  how  instantly  he  recog- 
nized it  !  How  much  sweeter  the  artless  impres- 
sions of  such  a  pure  and  loving  spirit,  than  the 
pedantic  jargon  of  the  connoisseur !  We  stood 
long  before  a  portrait  of  Alfleri.  From  the  back  of 
this  picture  I  copied  his  true  and  expressive  sonnet 
that  so  well  describes  the  trials  of  baffled  enthusi- 
asm.   There  is  vast  meaning  in  these  lines : — 

Irato  sempre,  e  non  maligno  mai, 

La  mente  e  it  cor  meco  in  perpetua  lite : 

Per  lo  piu  mesto,  e  talor  lieto  assai. 

S ,  who  was  with  us,  like  all   physiologists. 


has  a  very  summary  way  of  deciding  such  prob- 
lems of  character.  With  what  provoking  com- 
placency these  gentlemen  approach  the  mysteries  of 
the  soul ;  as  if  the  scalpel  had  even  penetrated  be- 
yond secondary  causes !  A  delicate  organization, 
say  they,  renders  the  perceptions  refined ;  hence  re- 
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ality  often  disgusts,  and  the  worid  of  imagination  is 
sought  as  a  needful  consolation.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  according  to  which  rea- 
son should  be  paramount ;  when  feeling  and  fancy 
iismrp  its  dominion  the  nerves  are  weakened,  the 
tone  of  health  lowered  and  life  abbreviated.  Thus 
they  begin  and  end  with  physical  causes,  and  the 
great  moral  deduced  is  to  bring  up  children  in  hab- 
its of  exercise,  and  teach  them  to  shun  meditative 
habits  and  novel  reading.  Horatio's  temperament  is 


unquestionably  very  dearable, "  the  blood  and  judg- 
ment well  commingled ; "  bat  one  can  scarcely  list- 
en with  patience  to  S ,  when  he  attempts  to 

discourse  on  the  mysteries  of  life.  Because  he  is 
hale,  equable  in  his  feelings,  and  content  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  investigating  the  habits  of  some  shell-fish 
with  an  unpronounceable  latin  name  ;  because  his 
consciousness  reveals  no  tender  and  mystic  emotion, 
he  thinks  there  are  no  "  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy." 


WniLV  ^lEKDIDT  Qr(D^ie  IBISE  S'S'ITICrltrt 


BT     C.     S. 


Wilt  thou  k>Te  her  itill,  when  the  ranny  earls, 

That  over  her  botom  flow, 
Will  be  laoed  with  the  lilver  thieadi  of  afa. 

And  her  fttep  ftlb  tad  and  slow  t 
Wilt  thoQ  lore  her  still,  when  the  Bammer^s  smiles 

On  her  lips  no  longer  live  1 

"IwiUlovehersUn, 
With  right  good  wiUr 
Hioa  wilt  love  her  still  T  then  oar  cherished  one 

To  thy  sheltering  arms  we  give ! 

Wilt  thoa  knre  her  still,  when  her  ehangefhl  eyes 

Have  grown  dim  with  sorrow^s  rain : 
When  the  bosom  that  beats  against  thine  own, 

Throbs  slow  with  the  weight  of  pain : 
When  bar  silvery  laugh  rings  oat  no  more, 

And  vanished  her  yoathfal  charms  1 
"  With  ftee  good  wiU, 
IshallkiveherstiUr 
Thoa  wilt  love  her  still  1  then  oar  dearest  one 

We  give  to  thy  loving  arms. 

Remember,  no  grief  has  she  ever  known, 

Her  spirit  is  light  and  free ; 
None  other,  with  falterless  step,  has  presC 

Its  innermost  shades—  but  thee  \ 
Then,  wilt  love  her  still,  when  the  thoughts  of  youth 


In  their  blushing  bloom  depart  T 
"Thro*  good  and  ill, 
I  will  love  her  still  !*» 
Tliou  wih  love  her  still  1  then  our  darling  take 
To  the  Joy  of  thy  noble  heart ! 

Remember,  for  tJkee  does  she  willing  leave 

l%e  friends  of  her  early 'day*— 
No  longer  to  meet  their  approving  looks. 

Nor  their  fond,  unfeigned  praise. 
Forgive  her,  then,  if  the  tears  ikll  fast, 

And  promise  to  love  her  well ! 
"  I  wiU  k>Te  her  sUll, 
With  right  good  wiU  !'* 
Thou  wilt  love  her  still  1  then,  with  peaoefuJ  trast. 

We  our  sobbing  sorrow  quell. 

When  her  father  is  dead,  and  the  emendd  sod 

Lies  soft  on  her  mother*s  breast ; 
When  her  brother's  voice  is  no  longer  heard. 

And  her  sister's  hashed  to  rest — 
Wilt  thou  love  her  sUU  ?  for  to  Oee  she  looks, 

Her  star  on  life's  troubled  sea ! 
"  I  wiU  love  her  still. 
Through  good  and  ill  !** 
With  the  marriage  vow  on  her  youthful  lip, 

Then,  we  give  our  child  to  thee ! 


A  S*mAMSHV 


BT  B.    T.    W.    S. 


Beett  thou  yon  crimsoned  cloud  1    Purple  and  gold 
In  lavish  draperv  float  around  its  form  ; 
Refulgent  light  Warns  fortli  from  every  part. 
And  streaks  with  varied  hues  the  snowy  ridges. 
Of  yonder  gorgeous  mass  of  aeeming  mountains, 
Which  in  romantic,  beautiful  confusion 
Are  piled  along  the  distant  horison. — 
'Tis  there  the  angelic  guard,  ere  they  descend 
To  walk  their  nightly  rounds  o'er  this  poor  earth. 
Linger  a  moment  to  admire  the  peace 
And  gentle  calm  which,  on  a  Summer's  eve. 
Will  sometimes  bless  this  their  inferior  station. 
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BT    MRS.    E.     F.     ELLETT. 


In  a  cottage  in  one  of  the  small  Russian  ham- 
lets, not  far  distant  from  the  great  capital  of  the 
empire,  there  sat  an  old  woman  in  a  thoughtful 
attitude,  looking  out  from  the  window  upon  the 
snowy  waste  sprinkled  with  houses,  out  of  which 
spiral  curls  of  smoke  rose  in  the  frosty  evening  air. 
The  starlight  was  clear  and  bright  without,  and 
within  the  evening  meal  was  spread  invitingly; 
but  neither  the  old  woman  nor  her  young  daugh- 
ter, who  was  kneeling  at  her  feet  and  resting  her 
arm  upon  the  mother's  lap,  paid  heed  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  Ever  and  anon  would  the  daughter 
lift  up  her  beautiful  face  and  look  earnestly,  some- 
times imploringly,  at  her  parent.  At  last  she 
ventured  to  put  her  arm  softty  about  her  neck, 
and  to  say  in  the  sweetest  and  most  caressing 
tone  in  the  world : — 

"  Thou  art  thinking,  dear  mother,  I  know,  that 
Jaromir  will  be  here  to-night.'* 

The  old  woman  smoothed  the  wavy,  golden 
locks  of  the  young  girl,  and  answered : — 

"  Nay,  my  daughter ;  I  was  indeed  thinking  of 
Jaromir, but  noi  that  he  should  come  to-night; 
for  I  hope  he  will  come  hither  no  more ! " 

"  And  why,  mother?  "  cried  the  maiden,  start- 
ing up,  while  her  bright  cheek  grew  pale. 
"  Because  I  have  forbidden  him,  Ivanowa." 
The  young  girl  looked  into  her  mother's  face  a 
moment  with  an  expression  of  surprise  amounting 
to  terror,  and  then  turned  away  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"  Thou  art  not  weeping,  my  child  ?  Nay,  lis- 
ten to  me.  Dost  thou  not  remember  the  prophecy 
of  thft  old  gipsy  of  the  cave  1  I  have  oft  reminded 
thee  of  it." 

"That  I  should  be  the  greattot  and  highest 
lady  of  the  land?" 

"  Even  so.     Thou  wast  then  twelve  years  old  ; 

now  thou  art  fifteen,  and  beautiful,  my  Ivanowa." 

"  And  Jaromir  loveth  me ! " 

<<La8t   night  in  my  dream  I  saw  again  the 

gipsy.     She  held  a  crown  in  her  hand,  and  said  to 

me,  *  It  is  for  Ivanowa.*  " 

"  But  dost  thou  remember,  mother,  the  day 
after  the  gipsy's  prophecy,  how  the  cruel  eagle 
stooped  upon  my  pet  lamb  and  carried  him  off] 
What  left  the  eagle  in  return  for  my  beautiful 
lamb?" 

"  There  is  something  great  in  store  for  thee. 


my  child,"  said  the  old  woman;  'Met  tis  not 
thwart  destiny." 

The  young  girl  only  murmured  in  reply,  "  Jar- 
omir loveth  me,  and ^I  love  Jaromir."    And 

as  if  the  artless  confession  had  summoned  the 
object  of  her  thoughts,  the  latch  was  that  instant 
uplifted  and  Jaromir  entered.  He  was  the  hand- 
somest, the  bravest  and  the  lightest-hearted  young 
huntsman  attendant  upon  the  grand  prince.  So 
far  was  his  station  above  that  of  the  widow  Maria 
and  her  fair  daughter,  that  none  of  the  damsels  in 
the  hamlet  who  envied  her  surpassing  beauty 
would  believe  that  the  prince's  huntsman  meant 
to  wed  the  portionless  girl ;  and  many  a  meaning 
smile  and  scornful  taunt  were  flung  afler  the  lov- 
ers when  they  passed  to  and  from  the  church,  or 
when  the  light  in  the  widow's  dwelling  denoted 
the  presence  of  a  visitor.  But  the  ambitious 
dreams  of  the  mother,  and  the  simple,  loving  ear- 
nestness of  the  child,  kept  from  their  knowledge 
the  envious  sneers  of  the  villagers. 

The  widow  was  visionary  and  ambitious,  but 
she  loved  her  fiiir  daughter  beyond  all  things  on 
earth,  and  when  Jaromir  and  Ivanowa  knelt  at 
her  feet  to  own  their  love,  and  implore  her  bless- 
ing on  their  union,  and  she  saw  that  heaven  had 
formed  them  in  their  youthful  beauty  for  each 
other,  her  opposition  gave  way ;  she  forgot  the 
gipsy's  prediction  and  stretching  out  her  hands  in 
blessing,  wept  tears  of  tenderness  on  the  sweet 
maiden's  head. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  a  morning  in 
early  Summer.  A  procession  of  the  fairest  dam- 
sels of  the  hamlet,  attended  by  young  men — all  in 
holiday  attire,  was  on  its  way  to  the  church,  where 
the  solemn  betrothal  of  Jaromir  and  Ivanowa  was 
to  take  place.  The  bride  was  dressed  in  white,  the 
veil  fiistened  in  her  hair  with  a  wreath  of  snowy 
flowers  and  floating  like  a  cloud  over  her  delicate 
and  graceful  figure.  She  leaned  on  the  arm  of 
Jaromir  and  walked  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground ; 
but  the  sofit  smile  of  happiness  was  on  her  face  and 
whenever  she  looked  up  to  him  who  was  to  be  her 
betrothed,  her  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  the  light 
of  love. 

Two  young  girls  at  her  side  bore  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  the  widow  Maria  followed,  glancing 
proudly  now  and  then  at  the  fair  girl,  and  conver- 
sing wifli  the  neighbors  who  walked  by  her  side. 
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Suddenly  the  shrill  blast  of  a  trumpet  was  heard, 
and  the  bridal  procession  stood  still,  as  the  tramp 
of  several  horses,  sounding  in  the  distance,  came 
rapidly  nearer.  Four  or  five  horsemen  rode  up  in 
some  confusion ;  they  were  laughing  and  touting, 
having  out  rode  their  companions  in  pursuit  of  a 
falcoQ.  The  wayward  bird  was  in  advance  of 
them  ;  he  wheeled  rapidly  round  several  times,  and 
just  as  the  pursueis  came  up,  had  alighted  on  the 
wrist  of  the  bride. 

Ivanowa  was  frightened  and  strove  to  shake  off 
her  new  acquaintance  ;  but  the  bird  returned  after 
every  repulse  and  looked  with  his  clear,  keen  eyes 
so  earnestly  into  her's  that  she  almost  fancied  they 
had  a  human  expression.  While  her  young  com- 
panions gathered  round  to  admire  the  noble  and 
fearless  creature,  more  horsemen  joined  the  group. 
Silence  instantly  prevailed,  and  every  head  was 
uncovered  at  the  approach  of  one  whom  all  re- 
cognized as  the  sovereign. 

"  Ha !  my  truant  bird,"  cried  the  grand  Prince  ; 
and  alighting,  while  his  attendants  did  the  same, 
he  held  out  his  hand  that  the  falcon  might  perch 
upon  his  wrist.  But  his  eyes  were  fastened  on  the 
young  girl  so  intently  and  with  such  evident  ad- 
miration, that  her  eyes  drooped  to  the  ground,  a 
blush  overspread  her  face,  and  at  length,  abashed 
beneath  his  prolonged  gaze  she  sank  slowly  upon 
one  knee,  half  terrified  lest  she  might  have  unwit- 
tingly offended  a  personage  so  exalted. 

"  Who  is  this  young  giri  ? "  asked  the  sovereign, 
turning  &om  one  of  his  attendants  to  another, 
but  none   aq/iwered  till   Jaromir  spoke. 

"  So  please  your  highness — ^it  is  my  betro^ed, 
Ivanowa,  the  daughter  of  Maria,  the  widow." 

"  It  is  well,  Jaromir ;"  said  the  grand  Prince. 
"  Come  with  us,  we  would  question  thee  farther.'* 

To  dispute  the  will  of  the  sovereign  would  have* 
been  high  treason.  The  young  huntsman  was 
compelled  to  leave  his  bride  and  depart  with  the 
royal  party.  The  young  men  and  maidens  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  betrothal  returned 
slowly  to  their  homes,  and  Ivanowa  threw  herself 
,  into  her  mother's  arms  and  wept  bitterly,  with  a 
vague  sense  of  impending  calamity^ 

Three  days  after  Ivanowa  and  her  mother  were 
summoned  to  court  by  a  special  order  from  the 
grand  Prince.  Jaromir  had  not  returned.  None, 
save  the  secret  agents  of  the  sovereign,  knew  that 
he  languished  in  solitary  imprisonment,  while  his 
betrothed  bride  was  proclaimed  throughout  the 
city  as  the  chosen  wife  of  the  grand  Prince,  point- 
ed out  by  the  will  of  Heaven  itself— indicated  by 
the  flight  of  the  falcon — as  her  who  was  to  share 
the  throne  of  the  empire. 

Magnificent  beyond  description  was  the  next 
bridal  pageant  in  which  Ivanowa  moved  as  a  prin- 
cipal personage,  while  the  proudest  nobles  of  the 
land  gazed  in  admiration  upon  her  unrivaled  and 
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wondrous  beauty.  Gorgeous  music  accompanied 
the  procession  ;  and  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  the 
people  rent  the  air  on  every  side,  mingled  with  the 
peal  of  trumpets,  while  banners  waved  triumphant- 
ly, and  flowers  strewed  the  way  over  which  the 
royal  bride  was  to  pass.  But  her  face  was  pale  as 
marble,  and  the  jewels  that  glittered  on  her  brow, 
but  mocked  the  sadness  of  her  downcast  eyes. 
Still  she  moved  on,  the  wonder  of  all  who  beheld 
her — the  beloved  of  the  monarch  at  her  side,  the 
victim  adorned  for  the  sacrifice ! 

The  ceremony  was  at  an  end  ;  tho  procession 
returned  to  the  palace  ;  and  long  and  loud  shouts 
of  "  Long  live  the  Grand  Prince  !  Long  live  the 
Princess  ! "  were  the  signals  of  unbridled  joy  and 
festivity  throughout  the  capital. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed.  In  an  apartment 
of  the  royal  abode,  a  wasted  figure  reclined  on  a 
couch  surrounded  with  that  luxury  and  elaborate 
adornment  which  sometimes  seem  a  more  sa^l 
mockery  of  illness  and  pain  than  would  be  the 
humblest  dwelling  of  poverty.  Two  or  three  at- 
tendants moved  softly  to  and  fro  and  one  had 
taken  her  station  by  the  side  of  the  couch  to  watch 
the  slumbering  sufferer.  It  was  the  grand  Prin- 
cess—she who  had  been  so  lately  a  bride — ^who 
now  lay  upon  the  bed  of  death.  • 

All  at  once  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  her 
pallid  features ;  she  opened  her  eyes,  raised  her 
thin  wasted  hand  slowly,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 
This  was  opened  a  moment  after — ^and  an  atten- 
dant whispered  to  the  nurse,  "  It  is  the  priest." 

"  Let  him  enter,"  was  the  answer,  and  the  holy 
man  approached  the  dying.  He  stood  silent  a 
moment,  then  bending  over  her,  whispered  in  her 
ear  the  emgle  word — "  IvanoWa." 

A»bri;^flush  illuminated  for  an  instant  the  face 
of  the  Princess;  a  light  came  into  her  eyes. 
"  Thou  art  come  at  last ; "  she  murmured  faintly  ; 
"  my  spirit  summoned  thee — Jaromir  ! " 

Without  a  word  more,  the  priest  began  and 
closed  the  religious  services  for  the  dying.  When 
these  were  ended,  and  the  blessing  bestowed,  there 
was  deep  silence  for  a  few  moments.  « 

"  Jaromir,"  said  the  Princess  at  length  ;  "  Jar- 
omir— ^thou  hast  forgiven  me  ]  " 

"  Speak  not  thus,  Ivanowa,"  faltered  the 
priest,  in  a  voice  of  anguish.  "  God  hath  appoint- 
ed us  both  to  suffer  on  earth.     His  will  be  done !  " 

"  Farewell — Jaromir !  " 

"  We  shall  meet  in  heaven  !  " 

The  sufferer  strove  but  vainly  to  rise ;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  who  spoke  those  words  of  hope  ; 
an  extatic  expression  gave  to  her  still  beautifiil 
countenance  an  appearance  ahnost  angelic.  "  We 
shall  meet  in  heaven,"  she  repeated  in  a  low  mur- 
mur ;  and  with  the  words — that  have  calmed  eo 
many  breaking  hearts — that  have  smoothed  so 
many  partings — that  have  lifled  so  many  sorrowing 
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Boub  above  the  woes  of  this  world — ^yet  trembling 
on  her  lips— her  gentle  and  innocent  spirit  passed 

away. 

The  funeral  of  the  grand  Princess  Ivanowa  was 
celebrated  with  a  pomp  and  magnificence  of  pa- 
geantry worthy  the  consort  of  so  great  a  sovereign. 
The  court  and  empire  were  in  mourning,  but  long 


afler  her  name  was  no  more  uttered  among  the 
people  her  image  dwelt  in  one  true  heart  The 
remainder  of  Jaromir's  life  was  devoted  to  acts  of 
mercy  and  piety,  for  he  looked  forward  ever  to 
the  re-union  with  her  he  loved,  with  the  hope  that 
had  borne  him  through  years  of  suffering  and 
sustained  her  as  she  passed  the  gates  of  death. 


VMis  s:s^ 


BY     JOSEPH     H.     BUTLER. 


'• and  thou  nmjeitic  main, 

A  lecrei  world  of  wonder  in  thyielf." 


I  LOVB  to  ride  on  the  deep  bine 

Ho !  Uie  land  is  a  thooaand  milet  away, 

The  decks  are  white  with  the  feathery  spray, 

But,  like  a  swan  with  her  wings  outspread, 

Onr  gallant  barque  rides  the  waves  of  dread. 

Now  up  the  watery  hilladie  flies. 

Her  tall  masts  hid  in  the  benJing  skies  ; 

Now  down  the  black  and  fearful  vale 

She  goes— while  above  ber  shrieks  the  gale ; 

Back  from  her  noble  bows  the  main 

Retreats,  as  it  spends  its  rage  in  vain. 

A^in  she  walks  like  a  thing  of  life 

With  her  flag  amid  the  tempest's  strife. 

Beautiful  flag  of  my  country,  hail ! 

Thus  ever  survive  in  the  stormy  gale. 

Bright  'mid  the  battle-cloud  beam  as  now  I  .^  ^     r 

No  banner  to  me  is  so  fair  as  thou,      -r  *      ^     .        ■ 

With  tlio  streaks  of  the  morning  thy  folds  are  dyed. 

And  bright  in  the  cloud  shine  thy  stars  of  pride. 

Ay  !  even  so  let  their  splendor  bum 

Till  the  world  unto  liberty's  altar  turn ! 

Through  the  foam  of  the  billowy  sea, 

Swift  as  an  Indian*s  shaft  go  we— 

Around  us  the  creatorea  of  ocean  sweep. 

Startled  are  they  in  their  native  deep. 

That  man  in  his  pride  with  hand  so  rude 

ffliould  break  their  terrible  solitude. 

Now  the  porpoise  rolls  bis  heavy  form, 

The  herald  he  of  the  coming  storm. 

With  the  whale  in  our  wake  and  the  swordfisb  dread. 

And  the  flying-fish  with  wings  outspread. 

Oh,  the  ftesh,  the  beautiful,  boundless  sea ! 

There  is  nothing  in  natiire  so  grand  to  me. 

With  the  sky  above  in  its  blue — and  the  main 

Rolling  beneath  without  a  ohain— 
Seoming  all  rule  from  lord  or  king. 


It  wakes  to  the  tempest's  gathering. 
It  is  a  lone  and  watery  world ; 
From  zone  to  sone  are  its  dark  waves  huriM, 
Regardless  of  edict,  power  or  sway ; 
Sleeping  not  ever,  by  night  or  day- 
Save  when  a  transient  calm  descends, 
And  the  war  of  its  billows  a  moment  eiid»~ 
It  slumbers  awhile  like  a  gentle  child, 
To  awake  with  a  cry  of  terror  wild ! 
When  the  prophet  bird  from  its  bosom  springe— 
The  petrel  flapping  its  stormy  wings. 

Majestic  sea !  how  unchanged  art  thou  I 
The  finger  of  Time  duist  not  wrinkle  thy  brow. 
Man  may  Might  the  earth  for  fame. 
May  wrap  proud  cities  in  wasting  flame. 
But  on  thy  field  his  power  is  gone, 
Though  his  puny  fleets  awhile  sweep  on ; 
Thoo'lt  start  as  a  giant  from  troubled  sleep. 
And  whelm  him  for  aye  in  thy  soundless  deep. 
Without  a  coffin — ^withoat  a  stone — 
Sinks  the  hero  proud  in  thy  waters  lone ; 
Likeness  of  all  that  is  great  and  bright, 
Eternity,  with*  its  quenchless  light — 
Grandure — and  power— and  death — and  life — 

Gentle  peace — and  the  battle's  strife — 

Infancy,  in  its  sleeping  hour— 

Beauty's  self,  with  its  witching  power. 

But  above  all  is  He,  who  made 

Thy  dark-blue  waves,  in  thy  self  portrayed. 

Mirrored  in  thee  is  that  mighty  One, 

Who  nightly  walks  on  thy  path  so  lone. 

Who  breathes  on  thy  waters  and  bids  them  roll 

From  the  burning  East  to  the  icy  pole. 

I  may  not  behold  thee,  and  not  be  awed. 

For  thou  seem'st  to  me  as  the  throne  ofQod. 
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Wbakt,  nd  and  melancholy, 
From  my  books  I  tamed  away, 
Musing  on  the  varied  fortunes 
Which  attend  life*s  transient  day. 
Round  me  rustled  night^s  dim  curtains, 
As  I  strayed  with  listless  mind. 
To  the  distant  cemetery ; 
Thoe,  perchance,  some  rest  to  find. 

Calmly  slept  the  pallid  moon-beams 
On  the  dwellings  of  the  dead^- 
Gently  feD  the  pearly  dew-drops 
On  the  silent  sleeper's  head ; 
Yet  amidst  the  eypiew  branches 
Sadly  sighed  the  midnight  breeae, 
Like  the  chant  of  some  lone  spirit, 
Lingering  in  those  funeral  trees. 

Dim  and  dark  the  sombre  shadows 
Of  the  tomb-stones  lay  around, 
And  the  distant  ocean  bellowed 
With  a  hoarse  and  hollow  sound. 
Suddenly  a  cloud  of  darkness 
Seemed  to  settle  on  the  spot — 
Silenced  was  the  heaTing  ocean 
And  the  winds  their  wail  forgot. 

Much  I  pondered  on  the  import 
Of  this  strange  portentous  gloom, 
Doubting  if  some  fiend  of  darkness 
Flapped  his  pinions  o*er  the  tomb- 
When,  a  voice,  deep  and  sepulchral, 
Falling  on  my  startled  ear, 
Speaking  thus,  in  measured  accents, 
Filled  my  trembling  soul  with  fear 

**  Bestleu  mortal,  toiling,  striving, 
Whither  tends  thy  onward  course  1 
IVhat  the  end  of  all  thy  labors  1 
Of  thy  yearnings  what  the  source  t 
Billow-tossed  and  tempest-driven 
On  the  waves  of  time  you  ride, 
Heedless  of  the  thousand  dangen 
Whidi  may  thy  frail  barque  betide. 

**  Some  fond  phantom  lures  thee  onward. 

Ever  varying,  ever  fair, 

And  with  strange  enchantment  working, 

Bids  thee  death  and  danger  dare. 

Though  the  day  in  gloom  be  shrouded. 

Though  the  present  dark  and  drear 

Yet  far  in  the  distant  future. 

Clouds  and  darkness  disappear. 
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**  Wealth,  aU  decked  in  gems  and  Jewek, 
Points  thee  to  her  gilded  halls— 
Bids  thee  seek  *mid  joy  and  plenty 
Sweet  repose  within  her  walls. 
Pleasure's  maie  spreads  out  before  thee, 
Clothed  in  sunshine,  strewed  with  flowen ; 
Spirits  full  of  glee  and  gladness. 
Flit  among  her  airy  bowers. 

"  Mortal  love,  perchance,  hath  moved  thee 

With  its  deep,  resistless  spell, 

And  thy  heart-strings  thrill  full  wildly 

To  the  tones  they  love  so  well. 

Wrapped  in  dreamy  thought,  thy  fancy 

Pietures  out  a  region  fair, 

Where  some  fond  and  faithful  spirit 

Shall  thy  joys  and  conflicts  share. 

"  Visions  bright  of  future  glory 
Float  before  thy  ravished  sight. 
Where  thy  worthy  deeds  are  graven 
High  in  lines  of  living  light  ; 
Clear  and  sweet  as  lutes  of  angels 
Sounds  the  clarion  trump  of  fame, 
ViThile  far  coming  ages  echo 
With  the  praises  of  thy  name. 

**Thus  dreamed  they  who  lived  before  thee ; 
Here  their  mouldering  ashes  lie. 
Vain,  deluded,  toiling  mortal. 
Soon,  ah  soon,  thou  too  must  die. 
Onward  rolls  time's  turbid  torrent. 
Sweeping  millions  'neath  its  wave, 
Like  a  shadow  man  is  passing 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

*'  Heed  this  warning— /^s  it  eamutj 
On  it  hangs  eternity- 
Precious  are  the  poising  moments. 
Big  with  coming  destiny. 
Wisely  then  improve  the  present. 
Life's  grand  purposes  fullfil. 
Bow  before  the  great  Jehovah, 
Humbly  work  his  sovereign  will." 

Years  have  fled,  but  still  that  spirit 

Hovers  round  mc  night  and  day, 

Still,  while  musing  on  the  future, 

And  in  dreams,  I  hear  it  say. 

"  Heed  this  warning,  life  u  earnest, 

On  it  hangs  eternity, 

Precious  are  the  passing  moments, 

Big  with  coming  destiny." 
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A    STORY   WITH    A    MORAL. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


FRIENDS. 


Henrt  Price  was  what  the  world,  or  a  certain  part 
of  it,  call  by  the  rather  ambignouB  designation  of 
a  "  good  fellow."  He  held  a  good  hand  at  whist 
and  a  good  cue,  was  a  capital  whip,  and  carried  at 
his  tongue's  end  the  pedigree  of  all  the  blood  horses 
on  the  course.  He  was  a  fair  theatrical  critic, 
and  passed  for  a  betters-was  prompt  and  dashing 
in  his  business  operations,  and  rough,  frank  and 
cheerful  in  his  ordinary  demeanor.  He  was  an 
universal  favorite  with  all  the  fiisionable  "  huzza 
boys,"  young  men  about  town,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  fiishionable  young  women.  But 
Henry  in  this  rough  exterior  did  not  put  his  best 
side  out.  There  was  "more  of  him**  than  his 
rattle-headed  male  friends  suspected,  and  more 
penetration  in  his  glance  than  the  superficial  misses, 
who  spread  their  toils  for  him  in  vain,  supposed. 
He  tired  of  the  heartlessness  of  fashionable  bach- 
elorism— saw  the  ruinous  folly  of  fashionable  ex- 
travagance, and  resolved  to  get  married,  and 
abjuring  the  follies  miscalled  pleasures,  to  be  do- 
mestic and  happy,  the  comforter  and  comforted  of 
a  good,  little,  unpretending  and  modest  woman  of  a 
wife.  It  is  easier  to  get  entangled  with  "  good 
fellows  "  than  to  get  clear  of  them.  Harry  per- 
formed the  first  part  of  his  resolution,  and  inade  a 
good  commencement  at  the  rest.  It  was  a  great 
pity  that  it  was  only  a  commencement — but  we 
must  not  anticipate  our  stor}'. 

Fanny  Price  was  the  gentlest  of  the  gentle  ;  her 
husband — ^for  some  of  his  eccentric  bachelor  affec- 
tations had  become  habits,  not  readily  to  be  shaken 
off— was  the  rudest  of  the  rude.  Fanny  was  rather 
inclined  to  be  silent  and  thoughtful — Harry  was 
reckless  and  noisy.  Her  taste  in  dress  was  the 
modest  and  simply  becoming— he  affected  the 
flashy  and  exaggerated.  She  seemed  a  graceful 
child — ^he  was  rough  as  a  satyr.  It  is  strange 
that  such  apparent  contradictions  often  meet,  but 
when  they  do,  and  are  let  alone,  one  is  an  excel- 
lent corrective  of  the  other.  Fanny  was  already 
gaining  in  becoming  confidence,  and  Harry  in 
becoming  modesty — she  was  losing  a  little  of 
her  over  precision,  and  he  gaining  n  touch 
more  of  humanity  in  his  appearance  when  his 

good  fellow  *'   friends    took   the    alarm.      He 
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had  disappeared  from  the  billiard  room.  He 
was  the  life  of  no  more  game  suppers.  He  abso- 
lutely did  not  know  the  next  entries  for  the  Beacon 
course,  and  had  positively  declined  to  officiate  as 
a  "  gentleman  of  the  audience  '*  to  throw  a  wreath 
of  boquets  upon  the  stage  to  the  honor  of  a  fash- 
ionable dancer.  His  wife  was  spoiling  him,  and 
his  friends — defend  us  from  such ! — were  resolved 
to  prevent  it. 

The  good  fellows  lauded  him  as  the  perfection 
of  all  that  was  grand  in  spirit  or  chivalric  in  na- 
ture. His  rudeness  was  with  them  open  frank- 
ness, and  his  uncouthness  was  manly  behavior. 
He  passed  current  among  the  male  world  as  an 
extraordinary,  heroic,  substantial  and  noble  fellow  ; 
and  the  v/omen  were  taught  to  give  in  their  adlie- 
?  sion  to  this  opinion  or  to  let  it  pass  without  con- 
tradiction. The  praise  of  poor  Fanny's  opposite 
in  every  point  of  course  involved  something  very 
like  censure  of  Fanny  herself ;  and  she  was  deemed 
a  delicate  milksop — a  pretty  torment,  who  was  alto- 
gether unfit  for  her  noble  husband,  and  rather  a 
clog  upon  his  enterprises  and  a  bar  to  his  happi- 
ness. The  commiseration  which  poor  Fanny  really 
deserved  Harry  received,  while  his  gentle  and 
retiring  wife  was  regarded  with  a  species  of  humane 
contempt.  She  was  pretty  and  kind,  people  said 
— ^what  a  pity  that  she  was  so  useless !  What  a  sad 
thing  it  was  for  Harry  Price  that  he  was  so  une- 
qually yoked  with  a  mere  delicate  trifler  of  a  wo- 
man, without  ambition  and  without  character  ;  a 
person  who  could  never  aid  him  in  the  world,  but 
would  serve  only  to  make  his  children,  by  her 
effeminate  example  and  instructions,  as  useless  and 
insignificant  in  the  world  as  herself 

It  was  a  great  mystery  to  those  who  knew  Har- 
ry's character  and  his  household  af!airs  well  enough 
to  be  apprised  of  the  circumstance — it  was  a  great 
mystery  to  such  that,  despite  of  his  apparent  rude- 
ness and  uncouth  behavour,  Harry  dearly  loved 
his  wife  !  She  had,  it  was  perceived,  notwith- 
standing the  affected  (and  perhaps  real)  contempt 
for  petticoat  government  which  he  once  expressed, 
an  immense  influence  over  him.  She  could  lead 
the  lion  with  a  silken  thread.  A  few  knew  that 
this  thread  was  love  and  wondered  at  Harry's 
weakness.  Others,  and  these  the  great  majority, 
said  she  was  an  artful  minx  with  all  her  siUiness, 
and  that  she  studied  and  labored  to  keep  her  hus- 
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band  as  useless  and  impotent  as  she  was  herself — 
and  that  she  succeeded  all  too  well  in  all  her  en- 
deavors. She  managed  somehow  or  other  to 
monopolize  all  his  leisure,  poor  fellow,  and  to 
maintain  herself  at  most  a  continual  spy  upon  his 
actions  and  damper  upon  his  hilarity. 

When  Harry's  bachelor  friends  and  his  leas 
obedient  married  ones  were  so  lucky  as  to  surprise 
him  out  of  the  care  of  his  keeper,  they  welcomed 
him  with  a  noise  and  clamor  of  the  true  reason 
of  which  he  was  partially  aware.  They  regarded 
him  as  an  escaped  school  boy,  or  a  transiently 
manumitted  prisoner,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to 
cheer  and  encourage  by  giving  him  that  enjoyment 
of  which  he  was  unfortunately  debarred  by  his 
disastrous  marriage  connection.  They  pressed  up- 
on him  all  sorts  of  equivocal  and  forbidden  pleas- 
ures, and  pushed  him  into  frolics  of  dissipation 
and  acts  of  unlicensed  and  worse  than  unprofita- 
ble diversion  which  gave  him  no  enjoyment,  what- 
ever delight  he  might  counterfeit  and  whatever 
appearance  of  pleasure  he  might  assume.  They 
shamed  him  into  doing  violence  to  his  inclinations, 
and  into  submitting  to  their  evil  directions  and 
following  their  bad  examples,  by  artful  general 
sneers  at  milk  sops,  and  laughter  at  the  effeminate 
twattle  of  woman's  counsel.  They  knew  better 
how  to  lead  into  temptation  than  to  be  so  impo- 
litic as  to  make  any  particular  application  of  their 
inuendos,  but  laughed  at  the  whole  gentle  sex  and 
all  "  innocent  men,"  as  if  each  of  them  were  expo- 
sed to  the  same  restraining  influences  that  Harry 
felt  in  his  heart  that  he  was.  He  was  thus  the 
more  readily  induced  to  set  his  former  determina- 
tion aside  and  to  resolve  manfully  to  put  apron 
string  bonds  at  defiance,  as  his  friends  did. 

The  gentle  wife  could  not  avoid  perceiving  that 
some  bad  influence  was  at  work  upon  her  husband, 
and  that  he  preferred  or  seemed  to  prefer  other  at- 
tractions over  those  of  his  home.  She  could  not 
tell  to  what  precisely  to  attribute  this,  and  care- 
fully and  rigidly  examined  her  own  thoughts  and 
conduct  to  discover  if  she  had  been  deficient  in 
duty  or  in  attention — if  she  had  failed  in  any  meas- 
ure to  keep  up  the  respect  and  love  which  she  was 
wire  he  had  once  felt  for  her,  but  which  she  saw, 
or  fancied  she  saw,  with  poignant  regret,  he  felt 
no  more.  Oh,  painful,  terribly  painful,  is  such  a 
discovery  to  a  young  wife's  heart  when  it  is  forced 
upon  her  !•  To  find  that  the  support  upon  which 
she  had  counted  to  lean  through  life  is  grudgingly 
permitted  to  her — to  .suspect  that  the  mutual  love 
and  esteem  upon  which  the  happiness  of  the  mar- 
ried state  is  based,  is  becoming  diminished — to 
have  the  conviction  broughthome  by  her  husband's 
demeanor — nay,  perhaps,  by  his  distinct  declara- 
tion, that  the  scanty  companionship  which  he  once 
sought  and  courted  he  now  merely  tolerates  and 
endures — ^thia  is  a  state  of  unhappiness  which  is 


worse  than  poverty  and  misery  shared  and  allevi- 
ated by  affection.  It  leaves  life  to  the  wife  a  blank, 
and  taking  away  all  the  earthly  reward  of  her  per- 
formance of  her  duty,  at  length  makes  that  duty, 
once  a  pleasure,  a  burden.  But  hope,  a  deeper 
principle  in  the  weaker  than  in  the  stronger  sex, 
sustains  many  an  unhappy  wife  in  the  patient  per- 
formance of  her  vows  to  her  husband  who  has 
utterly  forgotten  his. 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN    WHICH     TVARS    ROLL    ON. 

Fanny  had,  in  the  care  of  her  household  af&ira 
some  solace  in  her  abandonment.  We  say  aban- 
donment, for  such  is  the  state  of  the  wife,  often 
when  the  world  knows  nothing  of  it,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  husband  with  tolerable  punctuality 
repairs  to  his  home  for  his  food  and  rest,  as  he 
would  to  any  other  boarding  house.  When  she 
who  'should  be  the  partner  of  all  his  joys  and  his 
cares  becomes  to  him  a  person  of  less  respect  than  a 
landlady  would  be  ;  and  the  confidence  he  should 
bestow  upon  her  is  wholly  withdrawn,  except  so  far 
as  he  rudely  visits  the  consequences  of  his  misfor- 
tunes upon  her,  without  permitting  her  to  partici- 
pate in  his  hopes,  to  know  his  plans  or  to  share 
his  success,  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  inci- 
dental effect  upon  his  demeanor  toward  her :  when 
his  pleasures  are  not  only  such  as  she  cannot  par- 
ticipate in,  but  are  subjects  upon  which  he  abso- 
lutely resents  her  expression  of  interest  and  curios- 
ity— what  is  such  a  state  as  this  better  than  aban- 
donment 1 

It  is  worse.  The  utterly  and  avowedly  deserted 
wife  has  only  the  past  to  lament,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  thoughts  is  relieved  by  the  kindness 
and  sjnnpathy  of  friends,  who  endeavor  to  alleviate 
her  present  distress  and  guard  against  her  future 
sorrow.  She  resigns  the  faithless  runaway,  and 
strives  to  dismiss  him  from  her  thoughts  and  to 
seek  comfort  in  other  tics  and  associations.  But 
the  poor  woman  who  lives  in  the  continual  dread 
of  a  domestic  tyrant,  who  has  no  sympathy  with 
her  thoughts  and  no  regard  for  her  kindness,  w^o 
catches  her  only  pleasure  from  the  unintentional 
reflection  of  his  selfish  happiness,  and  the  compla- 
cency which  he  exhibits  in  his  unthankfiil  enjoy- 
ment ;  who  feels  in  his  absence  the  affectionate  and 
unavoidable  pain  of  a  wife  unjustly  despised  and 
neglected  for  other  companions,  and  for  enjoyments 
in  which  she  has  no  participation,  not  even  by  re- 
port ;  and  who  suflfers  in  his  presence  the  slavish 
despotism  of  love  unrequited,  and  the  fear  that  some 
unintentional  offence,  or  unwitting  neglect  of  her's 
may  still  farther  estrange  him,  is  not  such  a  state 
as  this — of  love  unrequited,  conscious  of  no  fault 
yet  doubting  the  excellence  of  her  own  domestic 
virtues — and  her  own  claims  upon  her  tyrant's  favor 
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— worse  than  deaertion  ]  Is  it  not  worse  than  wid- 
owhood ]  Oh,  let  us  say  no  more  of  the  Moslem 
while  in  a  Christian  land  sach  a  state  of  domestic 
misery  may  exist  and  the  wrong-doer  be  the  favorite 
of  society,  while  his  wife  is  considered  the  bar  to  his 
happiness,  and  all  the  world  cries  "  what  a  pity  that 
such  a  good  fellow  should  be  so  unequally  yoked !  " 

Thus  Fanny  Price  lived  on  for  many  years  till 
the  trusting  romance  of  her  young  heart  was  with- 
ered. As  she  played  the  hypocrite  in  public— or 
that  is  too  strong  a  word — as  she  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  and  real  pleasure,  the  attentions 
which  common  politenera  required  of  her  husband 
before  witnesses ;  and  as  she  affectionately  conceal- 
ed his  faults,  avoided  allusion  to  his  defects,  and 
even  praised  to  others  such  excellences  of  character 
as  he  possessed — in  brief,  as  she  (as  women  will) 
boasted  of  her  husband,  while  her  heart  was  aching, 
so  she  fancied  all  did.  She  learned  to  suspect  be- 
hind every  wife's  happy  smile  the  canker  of  secret 
sorrow  and  to  believe  that  her's  was  the  common 
and  inevitable  lot  of  woman.  She  lived  for  her 
family,  silently  and  laboriously,  doing  good  to  her 
ungrateful  husband  and  devoting  her  whole  life  to 
the  education  of  her  children  in  the  fear  and  love 
of  God  and  in  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
father.  The  latter  was  no  easy  task,  as  many  a 
patient  wife  can  testify.  Precept  is  powerless  in- 
deed when  unsupported  by  example, and  painfully 
is  a  woman's  heart  wrung  when,  in  answer  to  her 
cautions  against  fault  and  folly,  or  even  sin,  the 
little  pupil  exclaims — "  why  father  does  it !  " — or 
when  inculcating  a  positive  duty,  she  is  met  by  in- 
quiry from  the  little  observant  scholar,  "  If  it  is 
right,  why  does  not.  father  do  it  1 "  What  phall 
the  mother  do  ]  Which  must  she  sacrifice — the 
Father  in  Heaven,  or  ihe  father  on  earth  ?  Nothing 
but  woman's  tact  can  at  all  reconcile  the  difFirul- 
tics  of  such  a  trial — nothing  but  woman's  patience 
can  persevere  till  even  a  child  is  taught  to  love  the 
fether  and  respect  him,  despite  his  faults  !  and  how 
very  many  fathers  thus  impose  upon  their  wives  a 
task  so  fearful,  and  chide  them  if  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  educating  their  children  correctly,  despite 
their,  own  bad  examples. 

And  latterly  a  new  cause  of  anxiety  had  been 
added  to  her  misery.  She  saw  in  the  unstenJy 
hand,  and  in  the  increasing  grossness  of  the  mind 
and  person  of  her  husband,  that  he  was  falling  into 
courses  which  must  result  in  his  ruin  ;  and  although 
she  labored  as  directly  as  she  dared  to  arrest  him  in 
his  downward  course,  the  only  result  of  her  efforts 
was  the  heart-sickening  discovery  that  what  influ- 
ence she  might  have  once  possessed  was  now  en- 
tirely lost.  He  was  no  more  ashamed  of  his  folly 
and  wickedness  before  the  purity  of  his  wife  and 
children,  and  introduced  visitors  to  his  house  and 
topics  into  his  conversation  which  made  his  gentle 
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wife's  heart  ache  on  account  of  their  evil  example 
and  influence.  He  spoke  lightly  of  fiiults  and 
crimes  which  Fanny  had  taught  her  children  to 
regard  with  horror  ;  and,  at  last,  lost  even  the  ex- 
ternal redeeming  characteristics  of  the  gentlemanly 
rou^. 

"  Can  these  things  be  I "  asked  Fanny  of  hexBelf 
one  night,  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  sitting  room, 
having  just  attended  to  the  evening  devotions  of 
her  children  and  puzzled  herself  In  answering  their 
troublesome  questions  about  duty  and  their  father, 
with  "your  parents  do  not  always  do  as  they 
ought,  though  we  strive  to  do  our  duty.  Yoa 
must  imitate  us  in  what  we  do  right,  not  in  what 
we  do  wrong." 

"  Who  punishes  you  when  you  do  wrong  ?  "  asked 
Fanny  the  second  child,  a  girl  of  six  years  of  age. 

"  God  punishes  us. " 

"  And  will  God  punish  father  for  drinking  too 
much  wine  and  saying  wicked  words,  if  he  don't 
do  so  any  more  T  " 

It  was  too  much  for  the  mother,  and  she  turned 
the  little  one  off,  but  heard  their  voices  in  debate 
as  they  went  up  the  stairs.  "Can  these  things 
be  7  '*  she  said,  as  she  reviewed  her  married  life, 
opening  but  a  few  years  before  with  the  promise 
of  so  much  happiness.  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
her  wedding.  The  faded  and  use-racked  furniture 
about  her,  unreplenished  by  a  man  who  cared  no- 
thing for  his  household^  was  eloquent  of  bitter 
memories  and  suggestive  of  painful  reflections. 
The  children  were  often,  as  they  had  been  to  night, 
the  innocent  causes  of  new  pain  to  her ;  and  she 
deeply  felt  how  dreadful  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
bad  example  continually  before  your  of&pring, 
against  which  you  cannot  warn  them  without 
impr»'ssing  upon  them  the  fact  that  their  father, 
whom  you  would  gladly  teach  them  to  respect  and 
honor,  is  unworthy  of  such  sentiments,  even  from 
his  cliildren. 

The  father  entered  at,  for  him,  this  unusually 
early  hour.  She  looked  up  in  some  anxiety,  and 
as  he  bade  her  good  evening  in  a  kind  tone,  her 
face  lighted  up  with  the  smile  of  other  days. 

"  It  is  our  wedding  day,  Fanny,  and  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  have  me  at  tea  with  you.  I  sel- 
dom drink  tea,  you  know,  but  you  women  like  it, 
and  I  fancied  my  presence  to-night  would  improve 
the  flavor." 

Oh,  silly,  fond  Fanny  !  Indefinite  years  of  re- 
turning happiness  danced  before  her  imagination, 
as  she  rang  up  the  maid  and  moved  about  in 
preparation  for  a  trifle  which  was  to  her  an  event. 
And  he  had  really  then  not  forgotten  her !  He 
remembered  as  welK  as  she  the  anniversary.  And 
she  might — who  knew*? — even  win  him  back  to 
home  and  peace.  He  watched  her,  perhaps  with 
a  sentiment  of  affection  and  regard^-of  patronage 
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at  least — aa  her  graceful  though  care-worn  face 
and  figure  passed  and  repassed  before  him  in  glad 
employment.  And  when  she  had  seated  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  quiet  board,  and  he  took  his  place 
opposite,  he  wondered  an  instant,  if  he  had  not 
been  wrong  after  all,  in  slighting  a  quiet  and 
happy  home  like  this  for  the  noisy  and  guilty 
mirth  of  the  haunts  of  folly. 

Fanny  was  in  elysium,  and  when  the  tea  was 
removed  and  her  husband  actually  bestowed  him- 
self comfortably  in  his  former  favorite  chair,  as 
though  prepared  to  spend  the  whole  evening  at 
home,  she  really  scarcely  knew  how  to  trust  her 
senses.  It  was  like  the  return  of  an  old  friend  or 
the  renewal  of  an  old  friendship.  Harry  had  not 
wasted  so  many  words  upon  her  in  as  many  years 
as  he  now  spoke  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  by  the  provi- 
sion of  a  few  little  delicacies,  fruit  and  other  refresh- 
ments at  a  later  period  in  the  evening,  she  made  the 
man  feel  comfortable  and  happy — but  a  little — and 
a  twinge  of  conscience  visited  him  with  the 
thought — a  little  like  a  stranger  and  a  visitor  in 
his  own  house. 

The  very  servants  noted  the  phenomenon  of  a 
whole  evening  spent  at  home,  and  were  astonished 
and  pleased.  The  children  asked  what  kept 
mamma  so  long  down  stairs,  and  stared  open  wide 
their  sleepy  eyes  when  they  were  told  it  was  father. 
An  aspect  of  cheerfulness  seemed  to  have  come 
over  the  whole  household.  The  faded  carpet  in 
Fanny's  imagination  resumed  its  pristine  bri|ht- 
nes3,  and  the  whole  room,  which  at  twilight  had 
appeared  so  dull  and  gloomy,  was  now  cheerful 
with  pleasant  associations,  for  as  her  own  dear 
husband  sat  with  her — the  husband  of  her  early 
love  and  choice — it  seemed  to  her  like  a  new  and 
happier  bridal  chastened  into  sobriety  by  experi- 
ence, and  giving  new  and  better  hopes  of  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  it  held  out  no  extravagant 
promises. 

Henry  heard  with  apparent  interest  long  ac- 
counts of  the  children's  little  lives  and  progress  in 
their  studies  and  pursuits,  and  even  encouraged 
the  garrulity  of  a  mother  upon  a  subject  so  near 
her  heart  by  a  multitude  of  questions — a  thing  un- 
heard of  in  their  household,  for  he  had  before  bare- 
ly tolerated  their  presence  a  few  moments  at  a 
time,  and  checked  conversation  respecting  them 
with  hardly  courteous  abruptness.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  change  in  a  man's  demeanor  7  Would 
it  be  permanent  and  continual  1  or  was  it  to  be  but 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  amid  her  misery  to  mock 
Fanny  with  the  contrast  in  her  u.sually  unhappy 
hours  ?  She  would  not  let  these  questions'  abate 
her  happiness,  but  thanked  heaven  fervently  for 
the  joy  she  felt,  and  went  to  her  rest  with  a  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  had  for  weary  years 
been  strangers  to  her  pillow. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE     CRISIS. 


When  Fanny  Price  rose,  on  the  morrow,  it  was 
many  moments  before  she  could  persuade  herself 
that  the  recollection  of  what  had  pa^ed  the  even- 
ing before  was  not  a  deceitful  dream  mocking  her 
sorrow.  But  circumstance  after  circumstance  re- 
called the  conversation  she  had  held  with  her  hus- 
band, the  longest  since  her  honey-moon,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  morning  sun  never  so 
cheerfully  lighted  up  the  breakfast  room  before. 
She  superintended  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
the  preparations  for  the  morning  repast,  and 
hoped,  yet  scarcely  dared  to  hope,  that  her  hus- 
band would  come  down  with  the  same  cheerful  tem- 
per and  smiling  face  which  he  wore  on  the  evening 
previous.  How  cheaply  might  husbands  make 
their  wives  always  happy  if  they  would ! 

And  when  on  her  return  from  the  kitchen,  after 
one  of  the  many  bustling  and  busy  runs  to  and  fro 
which  she  made  that  morning,  she  found  her  hus- 
band with  the  youngest  of  her  three  children  upon 
his  knees,  and  the  other  two,  one  at  each  elbow, 
listening  with  eyes  and  ears  and  open  mouths  to 
some  diverting  story  which  their  father  was  telling 
them — now  shouting  interjections  of  incredulous 
surprise — now  bursting  into  shouts  of  noisy  laugh- 
ter, she  verily  doubted  her  senses. 

Breakfast  passed,  as  breakfast  had  not  for  many 
a  month  passed  before.  Not  an  article  upon  the 
board  was  complained  of  by  the  husband — ^not  a 
word  of  fault  was  found  with  the  noise  of  the  child- 
ren, although,  in  the  strange  liberty  in  which  they 
found  themselves  placed  by  the  demeanor  of  their 
father,  they  were  more  than  usually  hilarious. 
Fanny  could  not  think  that  the  breakfast  could 
possibly  be  entirely  to  her  husband's  satisfaction 
and  attempted  two  or  three  apoligies  ;  but  he  ruled 
out  excuses  so  pleasantly,  and  insisted  with  such 
cheerful  apparent  sincerity  that  every  thing  was 
all  right  and  good  enough,  that  she  could  scarcely 
trust  her  ears. 

A  still  farther  pleasure  was  in  reserve  for  her. 
Harry  actually  introduced  his  business  and  pros- 
pects as  a  theme  for  conversation  with  her — with 
^  her  I  He  who  had  hitherto  frowned  at  the  most 
distant  question  and  suppressed  the  slightest  ex- 
pression of  interest  on  her  part,  with  the  remark 
that  women  should  attend  to  their  children  and 
households  and  keep  within  their  proper  province 
— a  remark  often  surlily  utttered — he  had  really 
himself  brought  forward  the  forbidden  subject  and 
asked  her  counsel !  How  could  this  change  have 
come  over  him  1  Had  some  good  angel  whisper- 
ed to  him  his  duty-to  his  wife,  or  had  some  kind 
friend  of  her's  overpraised  to  him  her  capacity  to 
think  and  counsel.  Had  he  tired  of  the  hollow 
friendship  of  the  world,  or  was  he  reminded  by  bis 
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owu  better  nature  of  what  he  owed  to  the  partner 
of  hiB  bosom  7 

As  he  proceeJeJ  any  but  an  affectionate  wife 
woulJ  have  fluspected  that  the  exact  and  entire 
truth  was  intentionally  withheld  from  her;  for 
Fanny  knew  thai  her  husband  must  be  embarrass* 
ed  in  his  business  relations.  But  the  worst  that 
her  heart  accused  him  of  was,  that  from  regard  to 
his  family  he  cheated  himself  into  the  hope  and 
belief  that  mntters  were  quite  as  well  as  he  had 
represented  them,  and  it  that  was  through  kind- 
ness he  was  making  her  the  participant  in  the 
consoling  and  propitious  circumstances  Which  he 
found  on  reviewing  his  affairs. 

"  And  now  my  dear,"  he  continued,  as  the  houi 
approached  when  breakfast  conferences  usually  ter- 
minate, **  you  perceive  that  in  a  little  time,  I  shall 
not  have  so  nmch  care  and  anxiety  harrassing  me, 
and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  wear  the  cheerful  face 
at  home  which  a  husband  ought." 

"  And  I  shall  be  so  happy,  Harry  !  Oh,  if  you 
had  ouly  told  me  all  this  before,  I  could  have 
alleviated  your  anxieties  by  sharing  them,  and 
I  should  not  have  been  so  miserable,  with  all 
your  business  and  embarrassments  upon  my  hands, 
unaided,  as  I  have  been  in  the  doubt  whether  my 
husband  had  any  affection  for  me  or  was  utterly 
estranged. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Fanny,  that  I  have  caused  you 
so  much  uneasiness.  Now,  we  understand  each 
other.  And  you  can  assist  me,  not  only  with  kind 
words,  but  with  deeds." 

"  Oh,  any  thin^,  Henry,  only  show  me  how  ! 
We  will  move  out  of  this  large  house  and  let  it, 
and  the  rent  will  comfortably  maintain  the  family 
in  a  more  modest  tenement." 

"  My  own  dear  wife  I  But  I  expected  as  much 
from  you.  We  will  move  into  a  smaller  hquse  as 
you  say  ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  sell,  instead 
of  renting  this?  " 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  husband,  how,  before  our 
marriage,  you  insisted  upon  settling  this  house,  my 
only  patrimony,  upon  me,  notwithstanding  my 
earnest  objections." 

*'  Oh  no,  Fanny,  but  I  remember  your  objections, 
and  supposed  you  entertained  them  still." 

"  Times  have  changed  since  then,  Henry."  The 
wifk  trembled  as  she  said  this,  and  was  aghast  at 
her  own  boldness.  It  was  the  first  word  like  re- 
proach which  she  had  uttered  to  him.  A  cloud 
passed  over  his  brow,  as  he  answered,  with  some 
feeling : — 

"  And  persons  must  have  chanjged  with  them, 
when  the  wife  can  taunt  her  husband  with  his  mis- 
fortunes." 

"  Forgive  me  of  it  sounded  like  a  taunt,  Henry. 
God  knows  how  patient  and  silent  I  have  been, 
and  I  find  now  that  you  have  only  underestimated 
my  mind  for  the  weakness  and  fond  endurance  of 
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my  afiection.  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  plainly,  but 
out  of  the  fullness  of  a  heart  long  pent  np  the 
mouth  must  speak  at  last." 

Henry  was  astonished.  He  had  not  appreciated 
before  the  firmness  of  his  wife's  character,  latent  in 
the  blind  fondness  of  the  meek  and  suffering  wife, 
undeveloped  till  the  duties  of  the  mother  and  the 
claims  of  her  children  called  it  forth.  He  made  a 
rapid  stride  or  two  across  the  room,  took  his  hat 
in  his  hand  and  strove  to  carry  his  point  by  a  last 
violent  effort. 

"  Mrs.  Price,"  ho  said  with  the  calmness  and 
slow  pronunciation  of  deep  and  terrible  anger ; 
**  I  trust  that  you  are  not  determined  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  folly  and  perverseneas  of  yonr  sex 
to  make  me  a  by- word  and  laughing  stock.  The 
house  is  already  sold,  conditioned  upon  your  con- 
sent ;  the  title  deeds  are  ready  for  the  signature  of 
yourself  and  your  trustees,  and  the  money  which 
we  shall  receive  will  put  me  on  my  feel  and  make 
me  a  man  again. " 

Fanny  choked  at  this  new  insult !  H6r  own  house 
sold  over  her  head  and  the  consent  of  herself,  as  a 
weak,  irresolute  and  foolish  woman,  counted  upon 
as  a  thing  of  course.  For  herself  alone  she  would 
not  have  dared  to  hesitate — ^for  her  babes  she 
would  dare  every  thing. 

"  Henry,"  she  answered,  "  if  I  alone  were  in  the 
case,  I  should  be  content  to  wander  houseless  for 
your  sake — ^penniless,  destitute  !  But  the  strait 
which  your  tardy  admissions  and  half  confidences 
now  betray,  was  the  very  one  for  which  you  told 
me  the  settlement  of  my  patrimony  upon  me  would 
provide.  /  am  willing  to  be  beggared — but  I  fully, 
finally  and  firmly  refuse,  by  any  act  of  mine  how- 
ever speciously  you  present  it,  to  beggar  those  who 
must  hereafter,  I  do  believe,  be  dependent  upon 
me.  If  I  speak  harshly  it  is  you  who,  by  presuming 
upon  my  weakness,  have  provoked  it." 

Exhausted  and  terrified  at  what  she  had  said, 
Fanny  sank  upon  a  chair  and  wept  bitterly.  Henry 
raised  his  hand  to  strike — ^but  spared  himself  that 
disgrace,  and  audibly  cursing  mother  and  children 
left  the  house.  That  day  he  was  proclaimed  a 
bankrupt,  and  people  said  his  wife  had  ruined 
him !     What  a  lying  world  this  is ! 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    TRUE    MOTHER. 

Poor  Fanny  was  saved  the  trouble  of  contriving 
how  her  large  and  cumbersome  furniture,  fitted 
for  one  of  the  palaces  of  our  merchant  princes, 
could  be  crowded  into  a  small  house.  Her  hus- 
band's wreck  carried  every  thing  with  it.  Fanny 
rose  with  the  exigence  to  a  strength  of  character 
and  purpose  of  which  no  one  had  supposed  her 
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capable  ;  or  rather,  we  ahoold  say,  adversity  devel- 
oped the  traits  in  her  character  which,  under  pro- 
per treatment  from  her  husband,  might  have  shown 
themselves  long  before  and  have  prevented  the 
ruin  which  had  now  overtaken  him.  To  the  arti- 
cles of  her  own  personal  property  and  the  other 
household  chatties  which  the  law  reserves,  she 
added,  by  the  temporary  aid  of  her  friends, 
such  things  as  were  necessary  and  convenient, 
personally  attending  the  vendue  and  purchasing 
in  the  absence  of  competition,  which  was  with- 
held where  she  was  the  bidder.  People  were  as- 
tonished at  her  firmness,  and  won  upon  by  her 
lady-like  appearance  and  absence  of  weakness  or 
affectation.  A  better  estimate  began  to  be  put 
upon  her,  and  she  rose  in  respect  as  her  husband 
sank  in  infamy.  Yes,  the  word  must  be  writ- 
ten ;  for  the  crash  of  his  business,  the  assets  which 
had  disappeared  unaccounted  for,  and  the  investi- 
gations which  necessarily  attended  the  settlement, 
developed  a  course  of  shameless  profligacy,  conju- 
gal infidelity  and  reckless  gambling,  which  stamped 
him  morally  a  swindler,  if  not  as  such  amenable 
to  the  laws.  Respect  for  his  amiable  and  excel- 
lent wife  and  pity  for  his  children,  prevented 
legal  proceedings  wluch  might  have  ended  in  his 
utter  ruin. 

Acting  as  a  free  agent,  untrammeled  by  her  hus- 
band's  follies  and  unchecked  by  fear  of  him,  Fanny, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  put  her  affairs 
in  the  best  possible  posture.  Her  house  was 
repaired,  repainted,  and  profitably  rented,  and  in 
a  Uttle  tenement  in  a  humble  street,  neat  without 
and  comfortably  and  tastefully  furnished  within, 
she  lived  with  and  for  her  children.  Careful  econ- 
omy without  meanness  kept  herself  and  children 
prettily  and  comfortably  clad ;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  every  article  and  of  every  moment  to 
some  sensible  and  profitable  purpose,  left  her  a 
surplus  both  of  time  .and  of  means  to  relieve  the 
utterly  destitute.  She  was  grieved  at  the  fall  and 
disappearance  of  her  husband — ^pained  that  he 
should  treat  her  so  ill  as  entirely  to  forget  and 
neglect  her,  and  forced,  in  the  few  moments  of 
unoccupied  solitude  which  her  avocations  left  her, 
to  drop  an  occasional  tear  te  the  memory  of  her 
early  love.  But  a  mind  conscious  of  rectitude — a 
busy  attention  to  her  duties,  and  above  all,  the  reli- 
ance of  true  piety  upon  the  good  God  who  sustains 
and  comforts  the  widowed  and  the  fatherless, 
strengthened  and  encouraged  her.  Her  children 
were  growing  up  about  her,  all  that  her  heart 
could  wish  ;  and  though  seldom  or  never  merry 
she  was  always  cheerful  and  contented. 

Three  years  had  passed  and  not  a  word  from 
him — four,  and  he  had  become  to  her  almost  as 
one  of  the  dead.  It  was  again  the  anniversary  of 
her  wedding,  but  she  never  marred  the  children's 
comfort  by  reminding  them  of  a  day  marked  in 


her  calendar  only  by  sorrowful  recollections  of 
confidence  abused  and  love  neglected.  She  sat  a 
silent  though  abstracted  observer  of  their  amuse- 
ments, occasionally  called  to  herself  to  smile  an 
instant  at  some  juvenile  sally,  and  then  forgetting 
it  to  lose  the  present  in  tracing  in  the  dim  light 
the  features  of  her  husband  whose  portrait  hung 
above  the  mantel.  As  she  gazed  the  canvass 
seemed  almost  ready  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  fiin- 
cied  that  the  lineaments  took  the  expression  of 
kindness  and  confidence.  She  shuddered  and 
started  to  her  feet,  for  the  bitter  memory  came  up 
how  on  such  a  night  as  this  he  had  artfully  put  on 
that  expression  to  win  her  to  her  ruin !  She  men- 
tally thanked  God,  who  had  enabled  her  to  resist, 
and  turning  to  her  oldest  daughter,  said : — 

"  Is  it  not  almost  time  for  little  ones  to  think  of 
retiring  ? " 

A  few  "  ohs!"  and  "ahs  !  "  of  object;ion  were 
smiled  down  by  the  resolute  yet  gentle  mother,  and 
all  arranged  themselves  in  a  quiet  and  respectful 
attitude,  when  the  eldest  daughter  commenced  a 
simple  and  touching  evening  hymn,  with  the  words 
of  which  all  were  familiar ;  and  the  whole  joined 
in  the  sweet  and  plaintive  air.  The  second  chi|d 
then  read  in  a  clear  and  understanding  voice,  as 
one  who  comprehended  what  she  read,  a  chapter 
in  one  of  the  gospels,  and  then  mother  and  child- 
ren knelt  to  acknowledge  the  care  which  had 
preserved  them  to  that  hour — to  thank  God  for 
his  many  benefits  and  to  implore  a  continuance 
of  his  protection  through  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night.  On  this  occasion  the  mother  and  the  wife, 
who  often  remembered  him  in  her  silent  prayers, 
could  not  forget  the  absent  and  erring  but  still 
beloved  husband  ;  and  when  they  rose  from  their 
knees  he  stood  silent  and  in  tears  before  them ! 
He  had  knocked  unheard — or  if  heard  by  the  child- 
ren unnoticed — ^in  their  habits  of  reverence,  and 
knowing  the  voice  which  was  speaking  had  crept 
silently  in.  Fanny  took  him  by  both  hands — 
studied  his  face  an  instant,  but  in  that  instant,  with 
all  a  woman's  tact  and  quickness  she  read  all 
she  wanted  to  know— and  throwing  hereelf 
into  his  willing  arms  she  wept  tears  of  joy  upon 
his  bosom.  Deserted  wife  and  mother — all 
the  past  was  forgotten,  and  Fanny  Price  was 
Fanny  Price— confiding,  loving,  self-sacrificinj; 
Fanny  Price  still ! 


We  need  not  forther  describe  the  particulars  of 
that  meeting.  Nor  need  we  very  minutely  follow 
the  story  which  Fanny  would  not  permit  her  hus- 
band to  commence  until  the  children  were  kissed 
off  to  bed.  Then  she  placed  the  wanderer  in  his 
own  chair,  which  she  had  still  preserved,  and 
drawing  up  the  ottoman  worked  by  her  fingers 
during  the  past  days  of  her  married  happiness  and 
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leisure,  oie  rested  her  elbow  upon  his  knee  and 
looked  up  trustingly  in  his  face  as  he  proceeded  in 
his  narrative.  Could  he  have  deceived  her  while 
those  gentle  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  face  ?  He 
neither  did  nor  desired  to. 

When  first  in  difiiculty  he  applied  for  loans  to 
his  gay  friends,  but  they  soon  taught  him  the  dif- 
ference which  they  perceived  between  a  "good 
fellow "  with  plenty  of  money  and  a  "  poor  fel- 
low" who  wanted  assistance.  The  very  basest 
of  the  parasites,  male  and  female,  who  had  fiitten- 
ed  upon  his  ruin,  spumed  him  with  contempt. 
Conscious  of  having  forfeited  the  esteem  and 
resptct  of  the  good,  he  thought  with  love,  regret 
and  shame  of  his  abused  wife.  * 

"  Oh,"  interrupted  Fanny,  "  if  you  had  only 
come  to  her  then  !  " 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  af- 
fectionately in  her  fiice.  "  I  have  learned  wisdom 
in  my  absence." 

The  naval  service,  which  catches  many  a  disap- 
pointed man  and  helpless  malcontent,  had  been 
the  place  in  which  for  three  years  the  broken  mer- 


chant had  hidden  his  wounded  pride,  and  the 
repentant  husband  his  self-reproach  and  chagrin. 
He  had  written,  and  more  than  once  too,  and  was 
deeply  grieved  that  his  wife  had  not  received  his 
letters ;  but  the  postman  could  not  so  readily  find 
her  in  her  retirement,  as  when  her  letters  came  to 
the  care  of  Henry  Price,  Esq. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  Henry's  reformation 
was  thorough  and  lasting.  He  thanked  again  and 
again  the  prudence  which  had  saved  an  asylum 
for  his  children  from  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and 
studied  only  the  more  to  esteem  and  respect  the 
character  of  her  who  had  shown  herself  more 
equal  to  the  emergency  of  misfortune  than  her 
husband.  He  commenced  life  anew  under  better 
auspicies  and  with  better  associations,  and  Fanny 
Price  is  again  in  her  own  house,  and  the  aduiow- 
ledged  and  respected  mistress  of  it ;  her  husband 
the  happiest  of  married  men  and  a  walking  bun- 
dle of  cautions  against  all  friends,  male  or  female, 
who  would  set  up  man  or  woman,  by  disparaging 
the  mate  who  should  be  protected  if  weak — shielded 
from  observation  if  erring,  and  loved  at  cUl  hazard  I 
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ArL04T ;  apon  the  limpid  itnam, 

The  buquft  glidM  gaily  on  its  way  ; 
The  flowery  banki  with  verdare  teem, 

Each  longiter  trills  it*  iweeteit  lay ; 
And  gilded  by  the  aolax  ray 

The  distance  seems  yet  still  more  bright ; 
The  voyager  is  biythe  and  gay 

His  heart  beato  high  with  wild  delight 

Be  cautions,  yoathful  voyager ! 

Dangers  ahead !    Yon  sparkling  wave 
Is  bat  a  rock  concealing,  where 

Thy  barque  may  founder  ere  it  brave 
The  open  see !    Ah !  such  the  stream 

On  which  our  own  frail  barque  is  cast ; 
The  fature  lit  by  hope*s  bright  beam, 

To  which  we  press  with  eager  haste ! 

And,  (kir  one,  even  such  is  youth, 
While  fancy  wean  the  garb  of  truth ! 
A  voyage  fraught  with  mirth  and  glee, 
Tet  not  from  every  danger  free ; 
A  path  beset  with  many  a  gem 
And  lovely  flower  on  pensile  stem; 
An  hour  of  pleasure  and  of  joy, 
Saddened  by  after  cares*  alloy  ; 
A  dream  which  future  years  will  tell 
Was  holding  but  a  transient  spell ; 
A  tender  bud,  which  yet  may  blossom  fair, 
And  fill  with  ftagranoe  the  surrounding  air. 

And  such  your  journey  ;— even  now 
Tie  bloom  of  youth  is  on  your  brow ! 


Th&t  bloom  may  peas  away,— end  care 
Ifay  chance  to  write  a  wrinkle  there. 
Yet  may  you  never,  never  know 
Those  bitter  pangs  of  secret  wo, 
That  furrow  deep  the  cheek  with  tears, 
And  give  us  age  without  its  years. 
Borrow  may  be  your  lot ;  your  heart 
May  bleed  beneath  the  painful  smart 
Of  cold  neglect ;  and  hope  may  die, 
Or  close  its  blossoms  droopingly. 
Be  not  dismayed  ;^*en  sorrow's  night 
Will  flee  before  the  morning's  light. 
Cheered  by  the  solar  ray,  yonng  hope 
May  yet  its  drooping  brad  lift  up. 
Be  fearful  only  when  you  have 
No  bulibtings  from  sorrow's  wave ! 
And  tremble  but  when  pleasure's  ray 
Dances  too  bristly  on  your  way. 

Cupid  may  wound  yon  with  his  dart 
And  suitors  ask  to  share  your  heart, 
Trust  not  the  Fop,  for  his  desire 
Would  never  to  your  heart  aspire. 
Trust  not  the  Flirt,  he  would  but  gain 
Your  feelings  just  to  give  you  pain. 
Trust  not  the  Bard,  till  you  discover 
That  the  first  glow  of  feeling's  over, 
If  still  he  love  in  sober  hoar, 
Not  ought  on  earth  can  quench  its  power 
But  trust  the  man  of  sober  sense, 
Whose  heart's  guest  is  BKirKvoLKirci ; 
Of  temper,  even  ;  motives,  pure ; 
With  hiip  your  comfort  is  secure. 
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BtTL,  in  the  language  of  Norway,  means  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  doubtleas  has  the  same  origin* 
as  the  Saxon  word  Bole,  so  often  used  by  Dryden, 
and  the  older  English  poets.  The  musical  Chris- 
tian name  is  extremely  common  in  Norway.  Two 
friends  seeing  a  boat  full  of  fishermen  about  to 
land,  one  of  ihcm  laid  a  wager  that  more  than  half 
of  them  were  named  Ole.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was 
found  they  all  bore  that  name,  except  one,  and  he 
was  called  Ole  Olesson,  or  Ole  the  son  of  Ole.  At 
home,  the  popular  title  of  the  beloved  and  honored 
musician  is  "  Ole  Olesson  Fiole,"  or  Ole  the  Violin. 

This  allusion  to  the  violin  calls  to  mind  one 
among  many  envious  remarks,  which  have  been 
excited  by  his  extraordinary  popularity.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  does  not,  like  a  true  artist,  rely 
on  his  own  genius  for  success,  but  resorts  to  tricks 
to  excite  and  interest  the  public,  such  as  romantic 
fictions  about  his  violin,  &c.  Those  who  know  his 
unpretending  simplicity  and  manly  independence 
of  character,  are  well  aware  that  the  charge  is  most 
unjust.  The  romantic  history  of  his  violin  is  no 
fiction,  and  few  men  could  possess  such  a  unique 
gem,  and  say  so  little  about  it  as  he  does.  He 
sometimes  tells  its  history  to  friends,  in  answer  to 
inquiries,  which  the  singularity  of  its  appearance 
naturally  excites ;  and  if  they  impart  the  informa- 
tion to  the  public,  it  is  merely  what  they  would 
very  naturally  do  concerning  anything  so  curious 
in  the  history  of  art. 

This  remarkable  instrument  was  manufactured 
by  Gaspar  da  Salo,  in  Brescia,  one  of  the  three 
oldest  violin  makers  on  record  ;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered the  best  one  he  ever  made.  It  was  sculp- 
tured at  Rome,  by  the  famous  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
celebrated  as  a  goldsmith  in  his  early  Ufe,  and  af- 
terward as  a  sculptor.  Pope  Clement  the  VII.  em- 
ployed him  to  make  a  variety  of  medals,  golden 
chalices,  and  other  rich  ornaments  for  churches  and 
palaces.  One  of  them,  a  present  from  the  Pope  to 
Charles  V.,  was  a  beautifully  illuminated  prayer- 
book,  which  cost  the  Cardinal  de  Medici  above  two 
thousand  crowns.  The  golden  covers  were  wrought 
by  Cellini,  with  figures  iu  basso  relievo,  and  enam- 
eled arabesques,  studded  with  rich  jewels.  The 
Emperor  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship,  in  which  he  at 
once  recognized  the  hand  of  an  extraordinary  artist. 
Indeed  so  decidedly  did  everything  hf%  touched 
bear  the  impress  of  genius,  that  stamps  which  he 


made  for  coins  in  the  Roman  mint  are  still  pre- 
served as  rare  mcimensof  art.     Michael  Angelo 
and  Titian  were  his  friends,  and  thought  very 
highly  of  his  productions.     He  was  a  great  fiivorite 
with  Francis  I.,  for  whom   he   executed  many 
admirable  works,    in  (told,    silver,  and    bronze. 
Though  accustomed  for  years  to  make  small  figures 
with  exquisite  delicacy  of  finish,  he  produced,  later 
in  life,  several  noble  works  on  a  grander  scale. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  is  a  statue  of  Perseus 
in  bronze,  executed  for  Duke  Cosmo,  of  Florence. 
The  violin,  now  in  possession  of  Ole  Bull,  was 
made  to  the  order  of  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  one 
of  a  noble  fiimily  at  Rome,  memorable  for  their 
patronage  of  the  fine  arts.    He  gave  for  it  3000 
Neapolitan  ducats,  and  presented  it  to  the  treasury 
of  Inspruck,  where  it  became  a  celebrated  curiosity, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Treasury  Chamber  Vio- 
lin."   When  that  city  was  taken  by  the  French, in 
1809,  it  was   carried  to  Vienna,   and  sold    to 
Rjheazhek,  a  wealthy  Bohemian,  whose  splendid 
collection  of  rare  and  ancient  stringed  instruments 
had  attracted  universal  attention  in  the  mnsical 
world.     The  gem  of  his  museum  was  the  violin 
manufactured  by  da  Salo,  and  sculptured  by  Cel- 
lini.   He  was  offered   immense  sums  for  it,  by 
English,  Russian,  and  Polish  noblemen  ;  but  to  all 
such  offers,  he  answered  by  demanding  the  price 
of  half  Vienna. 

A  few  years  ago,  Ole  Bull  gave  fifieen  concerts 
in  Vienna,  with  the  brilliant  success  which  usually 
attends  him.  The  Bohemian,  who  went  with  the 
crowd  to  hear  him,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
oflus  genius,  and  soon  became  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him.  Until  then,  he  had  considered  himself 
the  most  learned  man  in  Europe,  in  the  history  of 
violins,  the  peculiar  merits  of  all  the  most  approv- 
ed manufacturers,  and  the  best  methods  of  repair- 
ing deficiencies,  or  improving  the  tones.  But  with 
Ole  Bull,  love  of  the  violin  had  been  an  absorbing 
passion  from  his  earliest  childhood.  He  never 
saw  one  of  a  novel  shape,  or  heard  one  with  a  new 
tone,  without  studying  into  the  causes  of  the  tone, 
and  the  efiiects  produced  by  the  shape.  Through 
every  nook  and  comer  of  Italy,  he  sought  for  new 
varieties  of  his  favorite  instrument,  as  eagerly  as  an 
oriental  merchant  seeks  for  rare  pearls.  He  had 
tried  all  manner  of  experiments,  he  knew  at  sight 
the  tuneful  qualities  of  every  species  of  wood,  and 
precisely  how  the  slightest  angle  or  curve  in  the 
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fitdiion  of  an  ioBtniment  would  afiect  the  sound. 
He  imparted  to  the  Bohemian  amateur  mnch  in- 
formation that  was  new  and  valuable ;  and  this 
sympathy  of  tastes  and  pursuits  produced  a  warm 
friendship  between  them.  Of  course,  Ole  looked 
with  a  longing  eye  on  the  oldest  and  best  of  his 
violins ;  but  the  musical  antiquarian  loved  it  like 
an  only  child.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  sell 
it  at  that  time,  but  he  promised  that  if  he  ever  did 
part  with  it,  the  Minstrel  of  Norway  should  have 
the  preference  over  every  other  man  in  the  world. 
He  died  two  years  afterward,  and  a  letter  from  his 
son  informed  Ole  Bull  that  his  dying  father  re- 
membered the  promise  he  had  given.  He  pur- 
chased  it  forthwith,  and  it  was  sent  to  him  at 
Leipaic. 

On  the  head  of  this  curious  violin  is  carved  and 
colored  an  angel's  face,  surrounded  by  flowing  curls 
of  hair.  Behind  this  figure,  leaning  against  the 
shoulders,  is  a  very  beautiful  little  mermaid,  the 
human  form  of  which  terminates  in  scales  of  green 
and  gold.  The  neck  of  the  instrument  is  orna- 
mented with  arabesques  in  blue,  red,  and  gold. 
Below  the  bridge,  is  a  mermaid  in  bronze.  Thor- 
waldsen  took  great  delight  in  examining  these 
figures,  and  bestowed  enthusiastic  praise  on  the 
gracefulness  of  the  design,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  workmanship.  Ole  Bull  was  bom  in  February, 
and,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  bridge  of  his  dar- 
ling violin  is  delicately  carved  with  two  intertwin- 
ed fishes,  like  the  zodiacal  sign  of  February.  Two 
little  tritons,  cut  in  ivory,  are  in  one  comer  of  the 
bow.  Altogether,  it  is  a  very  original  and  singu- 
larly beautiful  instrument.  It  has  the  rich  look  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  would  have  been  a  right  royal 
gift  for  some  princely  troubadour.  Amateurs 
praise  its  fine  proportions,  and  say  that  its  form 
combines  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Amati, 
Stradivarius,  and  Guamerius.  Indeed  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  the  most  valuable  violin  in 
the  world.  The  wood  is  extremely  soft,  and  very 
thick.  The  upper  covering  is  of  an  exceedingly 
rare  species  of  Swiss  pine,  celebrated  in  the  manu- 
facture of  violins.  It  grows  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps ;  for  sunshine  and  song  seem  inseparably 
connected,  and  the  balmy  atmosphere  which  makes 
Italy  so  rich  in  music,  and  imparts  to  her  language 
such  liquid  melody,  seems  breathed  into  her  trees. 

Those  acquainted  with  music  are  well  aware 
that  the  value  of  an  instrament  is  prodigiously  in- 
creased by  the  age  of  the  wood,  and  that  the  purity 
of  its  tone  depends  very  much  on  the  akillfulness  of 
the  hand  which  has  played  upon  it.  As  the  best 
and  brightest  human  soul  can  never  free  itself  en- 
tirely from  the  influence  of  base  and  vulgar  asso- 
ciations in  youth,  so  a  violin  never  quite  recovers 
from  the  effect  of  discordant  vibrations.  So  per- 
ceptible is  this  to  a  delicate  ear,  that  when  Ole  Bull 
first  performed  in  Philadelphia,  he  at  once  perceiv- 
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ed  that  the  double  bass-viol  in  the  orchestra  was  a 
very  old  instrument,  and  had  been  well  played  on. 
Some  time  afler,  the  horse  and  rider  that  repre- 
sented General  Putnam's  leap  down  the  precipice, 
plunged  into  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre,  and 
crushed  the  old  bass-viol.  As  soon  as  Ole  Bull  be- 
came aware  of  the  accident,  he  hastened  to  buy 
the  fragments.  The  wood  of  his  violin  was  so  old, 
and  so  thoroughly  vibrated,  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  obtain  a  soundmg  post  adapted  to  it.  This 
post  is  an  extremely  small  piece  of  wood  in  the 
interior  of  the  instrument,  but  the  inharmonious 
vibration  between  the  old  and  the  new  distuibed 
his  sensitive  ear,  until  he  was  enabled  to  remedy 
the  slight  defect,  by  a  fragment  of  the  double-baas. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  connection  with 
this  memorable  violin,  is  that  it  was  probably  never 
played  upon  by  any  other  hand  than  Ole  Bull's, 
though  it  is  three  hundred  years  old.  It  had 
always  been  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  when  it 
came  into  his  possession,  it  had  no  bar  inside,  nor 
any  indication  that  such  a  necessary  appendage  had 
ever  been  put  into  it.  The  inward  spiritual  carv- 
ing has  been  entirely  done  by  this  "  Amphion  of 
the  North,"  as  he  is  styled  by  Andersen,  the  cele- 
brated Banish  novelist.  The  interior  is  completely 
covered  with  indentations  in  ovals  and  circles,  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  his  magic  tones.  Doubt- 
less the  angels  could  sing  from  them  fragmentary 
melodies  of  the  universe  ;  but  to  us  they  reveal  no 
more  than  wave-marks  on  the  shores  of  the  ever- 
rolling  sea. 

Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  one 
or  other  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  violin,  all  America  can  testify  to 
the  peculiar  sweetness  and  purity  of  its  tone ;  nor 
can  the  combined  musical  criticism  of  the  world 
ever  convince  Americans  that  it  was  not  the  gen- 
uine power  of  genius,  which  carried  this  heavenly 
voice  so  deep  into  the  universal  heart  of  the  na- 
tion. They  can  never  be  reasoned  out  of  the 
feeling  that  the  most  skillful  artistic  performances, 
compared  with  those  simple  but  richly  tinted  melo- 
dies, are  like  the  cold  beauty  of  a  statue  in  con- 
trast with  the  bright  warm  coloring  of  Titian. 

The  story  that  Paganini  bequeathed  one  of  his 
violins  to  Ole  Bull,  is  a  fiction.  He  never  o^ned 
an  instrument  |hat  had  belonged  to  the  renowned 
Italian.  The  other  violin,  which  he  brought  to 
the  United  States  with  him,  is  a  Cremona,  made 
in  1743,  by  the  famous  manufacturer,  Joseph 
Guamerius.  The  diamonds  in  the  bow,  forty-five 
in  number,  were  presented  to  Ole  Bull  by  the 
Queen  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

One  day,  when  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  in 
Paris,  he  found  his  two  little  boys  dragging  these 
two  precious  violins  about  the  floor.  They  had 
tied  strings  to  them,  and  thought  they  made  ex- 
tremely pretty  carts.     The  eldest  being  a  very 
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sensitive  child,  turned  pale  when  his  father  entered 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  distress.  His 
terrified  look  touched  the  tender-hearted  parent, 
and  he  began  to  caress  the  children,  instead  of 
scolding  them  ;  for  he  reflected  that  the  poor  little 
souls  could  not  know  the  profanation  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty  in  dragging  about  a  da  Salo 
and  a  Guamerius  for  playthings. 

Ole  Bull  owns  several  violins.  One  of  them  is 
a  Cremona,  made  in  1687,  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
by  Antonius  Stradivarius.  The  wood  is  very 
flexible,  and  it  is  elaborately  finished,  being  inlaid 
with  garlands  of  ebony  and  ivory,  intertwisted 
with  serpents  and  little  birds.  He  never  speaks 
of  it  without  dwelling  with  delighted  enthusiasm 
on  its  "sweet  insinuating  voice."  To  hear  him 
talk  of  his  violins,  one  would  suppose  he  was 
describing  a  band  of  beloved  human  beings,  or  a 
collection  df  rare  smging  birds,  at  the  least.  No 
other  instrument  has  ever  inspired  musicians  with 
such  enthusiastic  and  absorbing  aflection  ;  for  no 
other  gives  such  full  utterance  to  the  yearnings  of 
the  heart. 

His  passion  for  violins  manifested  itself  at  a  very 
early  age.  A  maternal  uncle,  who  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music,  frequently  had  quartette  clubs 
at  his  house.  He  played  well  on  the  violincello, 
and  had  a  curious  collection  of  rare  instruments. 
He  loved  to  amuse  himself  with  little  Ole's  extreme 
susceptibility  to  music.  When  he  was  three 
years  old,  he  often  put  him  in  the  violincello  case, 
and  hired  him  with  sweetmeats  to  stay  there  while 
he  played.  But  the  candy  could  not  keep  him 
quiet  long.  The  eyes  gradually  kindled,  and  the 
little  feet  began  to  beat  time.  At  last  his  nervous 
excitement  would  become  too  great  to  admit  of 
his  staying  in  the  violincello  case.  The  music 
was  dancing  all  through  him,  and  he  must  give  it 
utterance.  When  he  returned  home,  he  would 
seize  the  yard  measure,  and,  with  a  small  stick  for 
a  bow,  endeavor  to  imitate  what  his  uncle  had 
played.  He  heard  it  with  the  inward  ear  all  the 
time  ;  but  for  fear  his  parents  were  not  so  pervaded 
with  the  tune  aa  he  was,  he  would  explain  as  he 
went  along,  telling  how  beautifully  the  bass  came 
in  at  such  and  such  a  place.  At  five  years  old 
his  uncle  bought  him  a  very  small  violin,  as  yel- 
low as  a  lemon.  He  says  he  never  felt  carried  up 
into  the  third  heaven,  as  he  did  when  his  own  little 
hand  first  brought  out  a  tune  from  that  yellow  violin. 
He  loved  it  and  kissed  it ;  it  seemed  to  him  so 
beautiful,  that  little  yellow  violin !  To  the  surprise 
of  the  family,  he  immediately  played  well  upon  it, 
though  he  had  received  no  instruction.  He  had  al- 
ways been  present  at  the  family  concerts,  and  he 
observed  everything  and  remembered  everything. 
On  his  little  yellow  violin,  he  played  a  quartette  of 
Pleyel's  to  the  assembled  club,  and  they  inquired 


with  astonishment  who  had  taught  the  child ;  for 
they  knew  not  that  God  had  taught  him,  by  a  pro- 
cess as  simple  as  that  of  the  mocking  bird. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old,  a  Frenchman  ar- 
rived in  Bergen  with  violim  for  sale.  One  of  them, 
bright  red  in  its  color,  gained  the  boy's  heart  at 
first  sight,  and  he  pleaded  with  his  father,  till  he 
consented  to  buy  it.  It  was  purchased  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  put  away  in  its  case.  Ole  slept  in 
a  small  bed  in  the  same  apartment  with  his  pa- 
rents, and  the  much-coveted  instrument  was  in  the 
adjoining  room.  "I  could  not  sleep,**  said  he, 
"  for  thinking  of  my  new  violin.  When  I  heard 
father  and  mother  breathing  deep,  I  rose  softly,  and 
lighted  a  candle,  and  in  my  night-clothes  did  go 
on  tiptoe  to  open  the  case,  and  take  one  little  peep. 
The  violin  was  so  red,  and  the  pretty  pearl  screws 
did  smile  at  me  so  !  I  pinched  the  strings  just  a 
little  with  my  fingers.  It  smiled  at  me  ever  more 
and  more.  I  took  up  the  bow  ond  looked  at  it. 
It  said  to  me  that  it  would  be  pleasant  to  try  it 
across  the  strings.  So  I  did  try  it,  just  a  very, 
very  little  ;  and  it  did  siag  to  me  so  sweetly ! 
Then  I  did  creep  farther  away  from  the  bed  room. 
At  first,  I  did  play  very  soft.  I  make  very,  very  lit- 
tle noise.  But  presently  I  did  begin  a  capriccio, 
which  I  like  very  much  ;  and  it  did  go  ever  louder 
and  louder  ;  and  I  forget  that  it  was  midnight,  and 
that  everybody  was  asleep.  Presently,  I  hear 
something  go  crack !  and  the  next  minute  I  feel 
my  father's  whip  across  my  shoulders.  My  little 
red  violin  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  was  broken. 
I  weep  much  for  it,  but  it  did  no  good.  They  did 
have  a  doctor  to  it  next  day,  but  it  never  recovered 
its  health." 

Ole  Bull  never  learned  to  read  music  by  the 
usual  method.  From  infancy,  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  music  frequently,  and  he  knew  the 
sound  of  each  written  note,  long  before  he  could 
call  it  by  name.  At  ten  years  old,  a  foreign  music 
master  urged  upon  his  father  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing him  taught  scientifically.  The  attempt  was 
accordingly  made.  He  was  instructed  how  to  hold 
his  violin  and  handle  his  bow  according  to  rule, 
and  was  told  that  he  must  leave  off  improvising, 
and  practise  by  note.  He  could  at  that  time  play 
a  capriccio  of  Paganini's,  considered  impractica- 
ble by  older  and  skillful  performers ;  but  nothing 
would  come  to  him  by  the  mechanical  process. 
His  genius  positively  refused  to  go  into  the  strait 
jacket ;  and  when  father  and  teacher  coaxed  and 
scolded,  the  nervous  child  at  last  screamed  with 
agony.  This  untamable  freedom  was  his  earliest 
characteristic,  and  Mrill  probably  remain  strongest 
to  the  last.  At  school,  the  confinement  of  four 
walls  would  sometimes  press  upon  him  so,  that 
he  would  suddenly  spring  out  of  the  window, 
into  God's  sunshine  and  free  air.      He  would  leap 
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fences,  swim  rivers,  scale  precipices,  torn  somer- 
sets on  horses,  and  climb  to  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
to  rock  himself  in  the  wind.  The  manner  in  which 
he  dived  and  mshed  about,  caused  the  fiunily  to 
bestow  on  him  the  name  of  "  The  Bat." 

It  is  this  abhorrence  of  fetters  which  now  im- 
parts to  his  genius  that  freshness  and  overleaping 
life,  which  constitutes  its  greatest  charm.  Critics  . 
constantly  complain  that  he  pays  no  attention  to  < 
the  rules ;  but  the  public  everywhere  agree  that 
they  do  not  care  for  this,  so  long  as  the  glow  of  his 
music  warms  and  electrifies  their  souls. 

The  Concerto  in  E  Minor,  played  at  his  farewell 
concert  in  this  city,  is  a  fiivorite  composition  with 
him,  but  he  seldom  brings  it  out,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  instrumentation.  It  was  composed 
at  Prague,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  musicians.  He  imagined  a  daughter 
lingering  by  the  bed-side  of  her  departed  father, 
with  whom  she  had  watched  during  the  night. 
The  intensity  of  grief  gradually  becomes  calmer, 
and  is  mingled  with  pleasant  recollections  of  child- 
hood, as  the  fiiint  gleams  of  morning  dispel  the 
darkness  of  night.  To  express  this  flickering 
twilight,  the  different  parts  of  the  orbhestm  play  in 
different  rhythm.  One  is  in  four  time,  and  the 
other  in  six-eight,  while  his  violin  alternates  be- 
tween the  two.  Light  triumphs,  the  uncertainty 
vanishes,  and  with  the  bright  aurora  all  comes  into 
the  same  rhythm.  "  This  contrariety  of  rhythm 
in  the  different  parts  is  one  of  the  things  in  which 
they  accuse  me  of  violating  the  rules,"  said  he ; 
"  but  what  do  I  care  ?  It  produces  the  effect  I  wish 
to  produce  ;  and  I  have  always  regarded  many  of  the 
rules  of  music  as  perfectly  arbitrary  and  useless." 
This  concerto  in  E  Minor  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  poetic.  In  the  part  which  expresses  deep 
grief,  the  music  sobs  audibly,  and  the  adagio  move- 
ment of  twilight  is  indescribably  sweet  and  dreamy. 

The  Mother's  Prayer,  which  has  been  such  a 
universal  favorite  in  this  country,  was  composed  at 
Florence,  at  the  request  of  the  Dominicans,  who 
wanted  some  new  music  for  their  church.  He 
promised  to  do  it,  but  neglected  it  from  day  to  day. 
At  l^t,  they  waited  upon  him  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  told  him  it  miLst  be  ready  for  rehearsal 
the  next  day.  "  I  was  in  bed  when  they  came," 
said  he  ;  *'  I  had  been  up  all  night  with  the  moon, 
sympathizing  with  her.  I  had  thought  of  Norway, 
of  home,  and  of  many  sad  things.  I  said  to  the 
Dominicans  that  they  should  have  their  music  the 
next  morning.  So  I  took  my  violin,  and  i(  did 
sing  to  me  so  sweetly  the  thoughts  of  the  night !  It 
spoke  to  me  so  kindly  !  I  wrote  down  its  voice, 
and  the  Dominicans  complained  it  was  too  plain- 
tive. They  said  they  already  had  so  much  sad 
solemn  music,  that  they  wanted  something  cheer- 
ful.    So  I  did  compose  something  in  a  more  lively 


strain  for  them  ;  and  because  this  brought  before 
me  the  image  of  a  mother  kneeling  at  the  altar, 
entreating  for  her  child,  I  called  it  The  Mother's 
Prayer."  These  friars  became  very  warmly  at- 
tached to  him,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade  him  to 
join  their  fraternity.  A  tame  finale  this  would 
have  been,  to  the  life-opera,  which  began  with 
swinging  to  the  winds  is  the  tops  of  Norwegian 
pines. 

The  Polacca  Guerriera  was  first  conceived  at 
Naples,  alone  at  midnight,  gazing  on  Mt.  Vesu- 
vius, flaming  through  the  darkness.  He  went  to 
Rome  soon  after,  and  carried  the  vague  conception 
in  his  mind,  intending  to  arrange  it  there,  and 
bring  it  out  at  his  first  concert.  At  Rome,  he 
shared  the  apartment  of  a  talented  young  artist, 
who  became  warmly  attached  to  him.  The  inti- 
mate relation  between  music  and  painting  was  a 
&vorite  theme  with  this  young  man,  and  to  the 
musician  the  sounds  of  an  orchestra  had  always 
suggested  colors.  When  he  slept  late  in  the 
morning,  the  artist  would  oflen  rouse  him,  by  say- 
ing, "  Come,  Ole,  get  up  and  play  to  me  !  I  can't 
paint,  unless  you  play  to  me."  Being  urged  and 
urged,  he  would  at  last  shake  off  his  drowsiness, 
and  half  dressed  begin  to  play.  The  violin  would 
soon  absorb  him,  till  an  exclamation  from  the 
painter  broke  in  upon  his  revery.  "  Ah,  dear 
Ole,  give  me  that  once  more.  It  is  such  a  bril- 
liant red ! "  or  "  Play  that  again,  dear  Ole,  it  is 
such  a  heavenly  blue." 

Thorwaldsen,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  loved 
Ole  Bull  with  most  devoted  affection,  and  delight- 
ed in  his  genius.  These  friends,  of  course,  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  his  success.  From  day  to  day 
they  would  ask  whether  he  had  done  any  thing 
toward  completing  the  Polacca.  His  answer  al- 
ways was,  "  No,  but  I  shall  do  it."  As  the  time 
for  the  concert  drew  nigh,  they  remonstrated 
against  such  dangerous  delay.  **  How  can  you  be 
BO  careless  of  your  fame,  Ole  t  "  said  Thorwald- 
sen. "  Do  try  to  have  this  new  piece  done  in  sea- 
son ;  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  at  least  for  mine  ; 
for  independent  of  my  affection  for  you,  you  know 
I  claim  you  as  a  countryman,  and  my  pride  of 
country  is  at  stake."*  The  concert  was  adver- 
tised, and  the  Polacca  was  in  the  programm  ; 
still,  it  had  no  existence,  except  in  the  musician's 
soul.  "Have  you  written  that  music?"  said 
Thomwaldsen.  *•  Ate  you  crazy  1 "  inquired  the 
painter.  But  he  would  throw  his  arms  around 
them,  and  laugh  and  jest,  as  if  his  musical  reputa- 
tion concerned  every  body  more  than  it  did  him- 
self. The  day  before  the  concert,  his  friends  were 
in  despair  when  they  saw  him  prepare  to  go  out 
after  breakiiwt.    "  Have  you  written  any  of  that 
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music  1 "  said  they,  entreatingly.  "  No,  my  dear 
friends,  but  I  have  it  all  here,"  replied  he,  playfully 
touching  his  ^rehead.  They  urged  that  the  con- 
cert was  to  be  the  next  day,  and  that  the  piece 
must  be  reheaoaed.  "  I  will  do  it  this  evening," 
said  he.  "You  are  an  imprudent  man,"  they  re- 
plied :  "  The  public  of  Rome  will  not  bear  such 
treatment.  You  will  make  a  complete  fiiilure." 
He  laughed,  and  coaxed  them  caressingly  not  to  be 
troubled  on  his  account.  The  evening  was  far 
spent  when  he  returned.  The  artist,  in  anxious 
tones,  asked,  "  Dear  Ole,  have  you  done  anything 
about  that  music."  "  No  I  have  not  had  time." 
"  Well  do  set  about  it  this  moment."  "  Oh,  I  can- 
not ;  I  am  so  tired,  that  I  must  go  directly  to  bed.*' 
In  vain  the  artist  remonstrated  and  entreated.  A 
spirit  of  mischief  had  taken  possession  of  the  way- 
ward minstrel.  He  plunged  into  bed,  and  soon 
pretended  to  be  sound  asleep.  The  young  man 
had  the  habit  of  talking  to  himself;  and  as  he 
listened  to  the  bass-solo  of  the  counterfeit  sleeper, 
he  muttered,  "  How  can  he  go  to  sleep  with  noth- 
ing done  about  that  music  7  It  is  more  than  I  can 
comprehend.  I  wish  I  could  feel  ad  easy  about  it 
as  he  does."  He  retired  to  rest  early,  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  fairly  asleep,  Ole  sprang  out  of  bed, 
lighted  a  candle,  and  stepped  softly  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  where  he  began  to  write  down  his  mu- 
sic with  prestissimo  speed.  The  outline  had  long 
been  in  his  mind,  and  new  thoughts  for  the  filling 
up  came  with  a  rush  of  inspiration.  He  wrote  as 
fast  as  the  pen  could  fly.  At  four  o  clock  the  score 
for  all  the  orchestral  parts  was  written  out.  For 
his  violin  part,  he  tnisted  entirely  to  his  own  won- 
derful memory.  Having  arranged  all,  he  crept 
quietly  back  into  his  bed.  The  artist,  who  was  an 
early  riser,  soon  began  to  stir.  Ole  breathed  sono- 
rously, as  if  he  were  in  a  deep  sleep.  "  Still 
asleep  !  '*  murmured  his  friend :  "  as  quietly  as  if 
the  music  were  all  ready  for  the  orchestra.  I  wish 
we  were  safely  through  this  evening."  It  was  not 
long  before  his  anxiety  took  a  more  active  form. 
He  began  to  shake  the  sleeper,  saying,  "  Ole 
Ho  wake  up,  and  try  to  do  something  about 
that  music."  But  he  obtained  only  the  drowsy 
answer,  "  Oh  I  cannot,  I  am  so  very  sleepy."  Vex- 
ed and  discouraged,  the  painter  went  to  his  easel, 
and  said  no  more.  At  breakfast,  Ole  was  full  of 
fun  and  frolic  ;  but  Thorwaldsen  and  the  artist 
were  somewhat  impatient  with  what  they  deemed 
such  thoughtless  trifling  with  public  expectation. 
"  You  will  come  to  my  concert  to  night,  will  you 
not  V*  said  the  mischievous  musician.  In  dismal 
tones,  they  replied  "  No,  Ole,  we  love  you  too  well 
to  witness  your  disgrace.  Take  it  as  lightly  as 
you  please  ;  but  you  may  be  assured  the  public  of 
Rome  will  not  bear  such  treatment."  "  Oh  do 
come,"  pleaded  the  musician  coaxingly.  Just  a 
little,  little  within  the  door ;  and  then  when  I  am 
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disgraced,  you  can  easily  slip  away."  They  would 
not  promise,  however,  and  he  hurried  off  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  the  orchestra.  He  had  an 
excellent  band  of  musicians,  who  could  play  the 
most  difHcult  music  with  the  slightest  preparation. 
The  rehearsal  went  off  to  his  complete  satisfaction, 
and  he  returned  to  his  friends  as  gay  as  a  lark. 
His  apparent  recklesness  made  them  still  more 
sad.  The  dreaded  evening  came.  The  house  was 
crowded.  Ole  was  full  of  that  joyful  confidence, 
which  genius  is  so  apt  to  feel  in  effusions  that  have 
just  burst  freshly  from  its  overflowing  fountain. 
The  orchestra  delighted  in  the  composition  and 
played  it  with  their  hearts.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
theme,  and  the  uncommon  beauty  of  the  cantabile 
took  the  audience  by  surprise.  The  novelty  and 
marvelous  difficulty  of  the  finale,  in  which  the 
violin  alone  performs  four  distinct  parts,  and  keeps 
up  a  continuous  shake  through  fifteen  bars,  com- 
pletely electrified  them.  There  was  a  perfect 
tempest  of  applause.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph, 
the  composer,  looking  as  quiet  and  demure  as  pos- 
sible, glanced  toward  the  door.  There  stood 
Thorswaldsen  and  the  artist.  The  latter  had  a 
trick  of  moving  tobacco  from  one  side  of  his  mouth 
to  the  other,  when  he  was  excited  and  pleased.  It 
was  now  flying  from  cheek  to  cheek,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  the  violin  bow  through  the  continuous 
shake  of  fifteen  bars. 

The  moment  he  led  the  stage,  his  friends  rush- 
ed into  his  arms,  exclaiming,  "  When  on  earth  did 
you  do  it  ?  Only  tell  us  that.  Oh,  it  was  too 
beautiful ! "  "  Don't  be  so  gay,  my  dear  friends," 
replied  he,  with  mock  gravity,  "  you  know  the  pub- 
lic of  Rome  won't  bear  such  trifling.  Why  did  you 
come  to  witness  my  disgrace  ?  " 

The  next  day  all,  Rome  was  ringing  with  praises 
of  the  Norwegian  violinist.  They  knew  not 
which  to  applaud  most,  his  genius,  or  his  superhu- 
man strength  in  performing  the  four  distinct  parts 
on  the  violin  at  Once,  and  keeping  up  the  motion 
of  his  bow  with  such  lightning  swiftness,  for  so  long 
a  time.  No  person  who  has  not  tried  it  can  conceive 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  playing  at  once  distinct 
parts  on  each  of  the  strings.  It  requires  muscles 
strong  as  iron,  and  elastic  as  India-rubber.  Paga- 
nini  had  sufficient  elasticity,  but  not  sufficient 
strength.  Ole  Bull  is  the  only  man  in  the  world 
that  ever  did  it.  When  the  Parisians  first  heard 
him  produce  this  wonderful  effect  of  four  violins, 
it  seemed  so  incredible,  that  a  story  was  circulated 
in  the  papers  that  it  was  all  a  deception  ;  that 
some  other  musician  was  playing  two  of  the  parts 
behind  the  scenes.  Thus  originated  the  charge 
of  "  charlatanry,"  so  often  and  so  unjustly  repeated. 

The  Polacca  brought  its  composer  a  brilliant 
reputation  at  once  ;  and  musical  critics  were  obli- 
ged to  content  themselves  with  saying  that  it  was 
not  written  in  the  right  measure  for  a  Polacca. 
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This  is  (slanderooaly)  said  to  be  the  protot3rpe  of 
all  books  of  travels.  The  temptation  to  enlarge 
a  little  aboat  what  is  far  off  is  sapposed  by  most 
people  to  be  so  great,  that  they  generally  make 
prodigious  allowance  for  travelers'  stories,  and 
express  no  little  sarprise  when  the  testimony  of 
sQcceeding  voyagers  coniinns  the  wonden  telated 
by  original  explorers.  For  oar  own  part,  we  pre- 
fer an  imaginative  traveler,  and  monm  that  in 
this  age  of  railroads  and  ballooning,  we  can  have 
no  more  Sir  John  Mamideviles. 

The  good  knight  begins  decorously  with  a  pioos 
prologue,  setting  forth  his  religious  belief  with  as 
much  exactness  as  if  he  had  lived  in  an  age  when 
a  man's  sectarian,  opinions  help  or  hinder  the  sale 
of  his  book.  In  the  course  of  this  occurs  that  en- 
lious  reason  why  Palestine  "  is  the  most  worthi 
Lond  ** — **  For  it  is  the  Herte  and  the  myddes  of 
all  the  world ;  wytnessynge  the  Philosophere,  that 
seythe  thus ;  Virtus  rerum  in  medio  eoimstit : 
that  is  to  seye,  The  Vertue  of  tkyngea  t>  in  the 
myddes  ;  and  in  that  Lond  he  wolde  lede  his  Lyf, 
and  suffer  Fassloun  and  Dethe,"  &c.  "  Wherfore 
every  gode  Gristene  Man,  that  is  of  Powere,  and 
hathe  whereof,  scholde  peynen  him  with  all  his 
Strengthe  for  to  conquere  oure  righte  Heritage,  and 
chacen  oute  alle  the  mysbeleevynge  Men." 

As  for  the  marvelous  stories,  some  are  simply 
what  hard  people  would  call  by  a  hard  name,  as 
when  we  are  told  that  the  knight  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  not  only  saw  but  ate,  fruit  which  when 
ripe  was  found  to  have  within  it  little  beasts  with 
flesh,  blood  and  bone,  like  a  lamb  without  wool. 

Others  are  absolutely  delicious.  That  of  the 
daughter  of  Hippocrates  has  been  beautifully  given 
in  the  Indicator,*  (Sir  John  calls  the  name  Ypo- 
cras — ^perhaps  for  love  of  the  rich  drink  so  called.) 
But  here  is  a  veritable  account  of  the  Phoenix,  not 
00  poetical  perhaps  as  Southey's  in  Thalaba,  but  so 
much  more  natural-history  like,  that  it  is  inestima- 
ble. 

"  In  Egypt  is  the  Cytee  of  Elyople — ^tKat  is  to 
Bejme,  the  Cytee .  of  ^the  Sonne.  In  that  Cytee 
there  is  a  Temple  made  round,  aftre  the  schappe  of 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.     The  Prestes  of  that 

*  Lately  npubUshed  in  Wiley  &  Putoam'i  Library  of 
Choice  Beading. 
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Temple  hanne  all  Wrytynges,  nnder  the  Date  of 
ihe  Foul  ihat  is  clept  Fenix :  and  there  is  non  but 
on  in  alle  the  World.  And  he  cometh  to  brenne 
himself  upon  the  Awtere  of  the  Temple,  at  the  end 
of  500  zeer  ;  for  so  longe  he  lyvethe.  And  at  the 
500  zeers  ende,  the  Preste»  arrayen  here  Awtere 
honestly,  and  putten  there  upon  Spices  and  Sulphur 
vif  and  other  thinges  that  wolen  brenne  lightly. 
And  then  the  Brid  (bird)  Fenix  comethe,  and  bren- 
neth  him  self  to  Askes.  And  the  first  Day  next 
aftre  Men  fynden  in  the  Askes  a  Worm  ;  and  the 
secunde  day  next  aftre  Men  iiinden  a  Brid  quyk 
and  perfyt ;  and  in  the  thridde  Day  next  aftre  he 
fleethe  his  way.  This  Bryd  Men  seen  often  tyme, 
ileen  in  tho  contrees ;  And  he  is  not  mecheles 
more  than  an  Egle.  And  he  hath  a  Crest  of  Fed- 
res  upon  his  Head  more  gret  than  the  Poocok 
hathe ;  and  his  Nekke  is  zalowe,  aftre  color  of  an 
Orielle,  that  is  a  Ston  well  schynynge  ;  and  his 
Bek  is  colored  blew,  as  Ynde :  and  his  Wynges  ben 
of  purple  Color,  and  the  Taylle  is  zelow  and  red, 
castynge  his  Taylle  azen  in  Travers.  And  he  is 
a  ftille  fiiir  Brid  to  loken  upon,  azenst  the  Sonne  ; 
for  he  schynethe  full  gloriously  and  nobely." 

This  extract  looks  somewhat  crabbed  as  to  spell- 
ing, but  it  will  not  be  found  difficult  to  read,  with 
a  little  attention,  although  the  spelling  is  by  no 
means  uniform.  The  wonder  is  that  text  so  anti- 
quated should  have  so  little  to  puzzle  the  common 
English  reader.  Nineteen  manuscripts  of  the 
work,  some  written  in  '*  tall  folio,"  on  vellum,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  some  in  quarto  and  octavo,  some 
in  French,  some  in  Latin,  and  the  one'  from  which 
comes  this,  (Lumly*s  edition  1839,)  in  English,  en- 
rich various  collections  in  England.  Connoisseurs 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  collate  and  comment, 
and  point  out  minute  differences,  and  criticise  col- 
ophons. The  all-leveling  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century  gives  it  to  us  "  in  muslin  "  for  a  few  shill- 
ings, with  comments  and  all  to  boot ;  and  we  of 
America  take  the  further  liberty  of  dishing  up  the 
whole  affair  in  a  Magazine  article,  picking  out  the 
plums  for  the  amusement  of  our  readera. 

"  John  Mandevil,  Knight,"  says  the  pre&ce  of 
1725,  "  borne  in  the  towne  of  S.  Albans,  was  so 
well  given  to  the  study  of  Learning  from  his  child- 
hood, that  he  seemed  to  plant  a  good  part  of  his 
ielicitie  in  the  same — ^he  applied  his  Studies  to  the 
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Art  of  Physicke,  a  profession  worthy  a  noble  Wit 
— ^but  amongst  other  things,  he  was  ravished  with 
a  mightie  desire  to  sec  the  greater  partes  of  the 
World,  as  Asia  and  Africa.  He  departed  from  his 
Comitrey  in  the  yeereof  Christ  1322  ;  and,  as  an- 
other Ulysses,  returned  home  afrer  the  space  of  34 
Yeeres,  and  was  then  knowen  to  a  very  fewe. — 
Least  so  many  and  great  varieties  and  things  mi- 
raculous whereof  himself  had  been  an  eie  witness, 
should  perish  in  oblivion,  he  committed  his  whole 
Travel  of  34  Yeeres  to  writing,  in  three  divers 
tongues— English,  French  and  Latin.  Been  ar- 
rived again  in  England  and  having  seen  the  wick- 
edness of  that  Age,  he  gave  out  this  Speech  ;  *  In 
our  time  (said  he)  it  may  be  spoken  more  truly 
than  of  olde,  that  Vertue  is  gone,  the  Church  is 
under  foote,  the  Clergie  is  in  errour,  the  Devill 
raigneth,"  &c. — (We  can  but  wonder  what  he 
would  have  said  of  our  day ! )  He  died  in  1371. 
We  regret  not  to  be  able,  in  the  small  space  al- 
lowed us,  to  give  what  could  not  but  be  interesting 
to  those  who  have  not  access  to  the  book,  a  com- 
plete abstract  of  all  the  wonders  it  contains.  In 
these  dajrs — when  travelers  fly  through  the  deserts 
under  a  firman  which  secures  them  from  adventure, 
and  cook  their  dinners  under  the  tomb  of  Alyattis 
with  a  Are  made  of  mummy  ;  speak  contemptU" 
ously  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  make  a 
regular  frolic  of  a  week's  sojourn  among  the  Em- 
press Helena's  holy  things  at  Jerusalem,  we  love  to 
go  with  one  to  whom  all  these  things  are  as  solemn 
as  the  Apocalypse,  and  who  receives  undoubtedly 
miracles  which  the  good  Empress  herself  could 
scarcely  have  swallowed — it  is  so  refreshing  to  find 
a  man  who  believes  in  any  thing,  that  we  make 
no  detraction  from  his  good  sense,  when  he  tells 
us  of 

The  Authropopha^,  and  men  whose  heftds 
Do  grow  beneath  their  thoulden. 

Mount  Athos  he  found  so  high  that  the  shadow  of 
it  reached  to  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  seventy-six 
miles  oflf;  and  at  the  lop  the  air  is  so  clear  that  no 
wind  is  ever  there.  And  no  beast  can  live  there, 
the  air  is  so  dry.  And  men  said  in  these  parts, 
that  philosophers,  when  they  went  upon  the  hill, 
held  to  their  nosea  sponges  moistened  with  water, 
"  for  to  have  Eyr,"  (air.)  And  that  in  the  dust  of 
this  dry  hill  they  wrote  letters  and  figures  with  their 
fingers ;  and  returning  at  the  end  of  a  year  they 
found  the  same  letters  and  figures  which  they  had 
written,  unmarred  by  a  breath  of  air.  From 
which  Sir  John  draws  an  infallible  conclusion  as 
to  the  height  of  the  mountain,  "  that  theise  Hills 
passen  the  Clowdes  and  joynen  to  the  pure  Eyr." 
Having  begun  with  saying  that  the  shadow  fell  sev- 
enty-six miles,  it  was  wise  to  back  the  assertion 
with  suitable  proof. 
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At  Joppa  or  Jafl^  (founded,  we  are  assured  be- 
fore Noah's  flood,)  occurs  something  that  we  can 
scarcely  understand.  The  place  was  shewn  where 
in  a  rock,  iron  chains  had  been  fastened  to  bind 
"Andromade,  a  gret  Geant."  of  the  which 
"  Geant "  there  was  then  extant  a  rib  forty  feet 
long.  We  fervently  hope  this  mny  not  prove  to 
have  been  the  Andromeda  of  whom  we  have  bo 
much  more  romantic  an  idea.  We  should  eo  regret 
to  lind  that  the  Virgo  devota  had  ribs  forty  feet 
long  ! 

The  Egyptian  Eccaleiobeons  are  minutely  de- 
scribed ;  and  as  these  were  once  set  down  among 
the  rather  doubtful  marvels  of  our  traveler,  we 
claim  credence  for  others  on  the  ground  that  this 
has  proved  to  be  quite  true.  Immediately  after 
this  we  have  an  account  of  some  long  apples 
which  on  bring  cut  in  pieces  in  any  way  whatever, 
show  in  every  piece  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Cross  : 
and  also  the  apple-tree  of  Adam,  all  the  fruit  of 
which  has  a  bite  out  of  one  side.  In  the  same 
place  are  seven  wells  that  our  Lord  made  with  one 
of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  play  with  other  child- 
ren ;  and  not  fiir  oflf,  the  rock  to  which  Moses  fled 
when  he  saw  the  Lord  face  to  face  ;  and  the  whole 
form  of  his  body  where  he  threw  himself  so  vio- 
lently against  the  rock  that  he  sank  w^ithin  it. 

At  Constantinople,  m  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia, 
an  Emperor  would  have  buried  his  father  ;  but  as 
they  were  making  the  grave,  they  found  a  body 
already  in  the  earth,  and  upon  the  body  lay  a  plate 
of  fine  gold,  on  which  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Latin,  this  inscription  ;  "  Jrsua  Cristus 
nascetur  de  Virgine  Maria,  et  ego  credo  in  eum : " 
meaning,  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  borrtof  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  I  believe  in  him.  And  the  date  when 
it  was  laid  in  the  earth,  was  two  thousand  years 
before  our  Lord  was  bom.  This  was  supposed  to 
be  the  body  of  Hermogenes,  the  wise  man.  Near 
Bethlehem,  is  a  field  full  of  flowers,  where  a  fair 
maiden,  being  wrongfully  accused,  was  brought  to 
the  stake,  but  as  the  fire  began  to  bum  about  her, 
she  prayed,  and  behold  the  flames  were  at  once  ex- 
tinguished and  the  brands  that  were  burning  be- 
came red  rose-trees,  and  the  brands  that  were  not 
kindled  became  white  rose-trees,  and  so  w^ere  the 
first  roses  white  or  red,  that  ever  man  saw. 

But  time  and  space  would  fail  to  tell  of  coun- 
tries where  the  women  dress  meanly  while  their 
lords  usurp  all  the  finery  ;  of  others  where  the  or- 
naments on  the  heads  of  married  women  are  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  man's  foot,  to  denote  the  com- 
mendable subjection  of  the  sex,  and  where,  when  the 
wife  dies  the  husband  is  burnt  if  he  is  willing,  but 
when  the  husband  dies  the  wife  bums  whether 
she  will  or  no  ;  of  snails  in  whose  shells  men  lodge  ; 
of  rabies  a  foot  long,  by  five  inches  round  ;  of  hens 
with  sheeps'  wool ;  of  "  Olifauntz "  with  "  Caa- 
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telles  of  Trees  on  their  bakkes/'  wild  geese  with 
two  heads,  and  women,  who  when  angry,  slay  with 
their  eyes  like  basilisks.  HomoBopathy  was  plain- 
ly practised  in  Cathay,  for  we  find  *'  Trees  that  here 
Venym  azenst  the  which  there  is  no  medicyne  but 
one,  and  that  is  to  take  tlieir  propre  Leves,  and 
stampe  hem  and  drynke  them,  else  he  schall  dye." 
Philosophers  had  the  same  propensities  which  ani- 
mate some  good  people  of  our  own  day ;  "  Seythe 
the  Philosophere,  Stondethe  up,  and  thei  don  so. 
And  seythe  another  Philosophre,  Pnttethe  zoure 
little  fynger  in  zoure  Eres.  And  anon  thei  don  so. 
And  another  Philosophere,  Puttethe  zoure  honde 
upon  zoure  mouth,  and  thei  don  so."  Which 
shows  that  the  dangers  of  free-will  were  well  un* 
derstood  at  the  great  Chan's  court. 

All  this  time  we  have  said  nothing  of  the  illus- 
trations which  are  perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of 


the  book,  though,  perhaps  fortunately,  indescriba- 
ble. Samson  pulling  down  the  place  of  feasting, 
and  Judas  hanging  on  a  tree,  while  his  soul  is  car* 
ried  off  by  a  person  who  shall  be  nameless,  are 
rather  the  choicest  specimens  of  art. 

But  we  must  refraip,  with  almost  as  great  self- 
denial,  as  did  Sir  John,  when  he  cut  short  the  ac- 
count of  his  travels,  lest  he  should  leave  those  who 
should  be  equally  adventurous  nothing  to  tell, 
"  For  he  myghten  not  seye  no  thing  of  newe,  in 
the  which  the  heereres  myghten  have  outher  so- 
lace or  dysporte  or  lust  or  lykinge  in  the  hcerynge." 
The  history,  marvelous  as  it  is,  must  of  course  be 
credited  without  a  misgiving ;  for  it  was  submitted 
to  Po))e  and  Cardinals,  who  gave  it  their  unquali- 
fied sanction,  first  carefiilly  comparing  its  state- 
ments with  the   Mappa  Mundi  in  their  posses- 


sion. 
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Glorious  art  !  beneath  thy  godlike  power, 
No  fairy  visions  riae,  and  beauteous  form*. 
Snr\\  as  in  purest  dreams  wreath  poet*8  bower — 
i^uch  now  doth  magic  genius  here  portray. 

Silent  they  stand  !  and  nought  can  wake  a  smile 
Or  the  bitter  tear  efface.    Sympathy 
How  powerless '  Oh  how  vain !  We  pause  awhile, 
Then  comes  with  awe  that  strange  intelligence, 
Which  spirits  feel  as  soul  with  soul  communes. 
We  list  to  joy  that  woke  such  ecstasy— 
To  anguish  which  yon  procttrate  one  consumoi. 
And  4hud*ring  wait  th^upltfted  dagger*s  plunge. 
We  hear  the  shriek — the  agonizing  cry 
From  heartji  just  riven— or  tramp  on  battle  field. 
With  moans  from  bleeding  ones  left  there  to  die. 
Or  clanking  chains  mid  dungeon's  gloom  profound. 

But  hush  !  'tis  brilliance  from  some  seraph's  wing  ! 
Oh,  see !  with  ouUtretcfaed  arm  and  radiant  smile. 
How  beautiful— how  pure !  it  seems  to  fling 
A  freshness  round  our  hearts — to  urge  us  hence. 
And  as  we  longer  gaze  it  comes  more  near. 


We  kneel !  We  weep  !  And  long  ourself  to  throw 
Upon  its  breast,  to  feel  it  dry  our  tears 
And  bear  us  hence,  where  fairer  fountains  flow. 

Oh  thus! 
With  one's  own  hand  to  wake  a  fount  of  thought 
Within  another's  breast — to  see  him  bow 
E'en  at  the  shrine  which  we  have  sketched  and  wrought, 
And  on  our  pinions  rise  to  holier  life. 

Peaceful  that  artist's  life.    From  bustling  world 
Enshrouded  there,  dreamlike,  his  weaving  spells 
Which  as  they  stronger,  brighter  grow,  enfold 
The  portals  of  his  life,  to  ope  no  more ! 

But  children  of  his  beauteous  thought  remain, 
I    And  brilliant  scenes  from  his  ovm  fancy  world, 
With  traces  deep  of  tears,  as  graved  in  pain. 
But  fare  thee  well !    Forgot  tbouMt  never  be, 
For  such  as  thou  a  fragrance  do  distill, 
Which  from  their  tombs — ^its  altar— shall  arise. 
In  incense  niro — till  every  bosom  fill 
With  thoughts  of  thee,  and  grief  that  thou  art  gone ! 


A  SI&:iS^(DIE[ 


I  KKiw  her  in  her  infkncy, 
A  little  laughing  girl : 

And  oilen  has  she  asked  of  hm 
Her  anboni  locks  to  earl ; 


E'en  then  she  seemed  a  lovely  flower 
Though  fragile  was  the  stem ; 

She  stands  in  beauty*s  garden  now, 
Its  proudest  diadem. 
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BT   H.    P.    ORATTAN. 


Oh,  KAirr  a  time,  in  the  clear  moon  light, 
IVe  long'd  Ui  liehold  a  quaint  little  iprite, 

Such  u  thoM  we  are  told. 

In  the  legends  of  old, 

Would  gambol  about 

In  a  fairy  rout ; 

Diminutive  things 

With  butterfly  wings, 
And  forms  to  light  that  they  would  scarcely  bend 
The  spear  like  grass  with  its  tapering  end. 

They  danced  blithly  on 

But  those  days  are  gone  ! 
And  elfin  revels  no  more  are  seen 
In  the  m3rstic  circle  of  deepest  green, 

Which  still  remain 

On  hill  and  plain. 
As  proofs  of  the  by-gone  gala  days. 
When  merrily  frisk'd  the  tiny  fays. 
*Twere  a  sight  indeed  to  see  Hr.  Puck, 
(A  fairy  "  Brummell  "  or  D*Orsay  buck,} 
In  an  opera  hat  and  ruffled  shirt, 
With  aueen  Titani  gracefully  flirt. 
As  in  the  bud  of  a  harebell  blue, 
He  offered  a  crystal  drop  of  dew ; 
And  in  mincing  accents  told  of  the  fight, 
In  which  he  overcame  the  honey-bee's  might. 
While  gallant  king  Oberon  *'  did  the  polite," 
To  a  maiden  of  honor,  fairy  sprite. 
True,  a  sight  indeed,  but  we  shall  never 
Behold  it  more  I  Alas !  forever 
The  minikin  elves  and  Uieir  moonlight  mirth 
Have  fled  from  our  over-jieopled  earth  ! 

For  "  those  days  are  gone  !  *' 

I  could  dwell  U]Mn, 

The  words  for  hours. 

Dear  childhood's  flowers, 
In  their  pristine  beauty  seem  again 
To  glow,  as  they  did  when  care  and  pain 
Were  heedless  words — when  valley  and  plain, 
And  the  balmy  air  and  the  sunny  sky, 
Teem'd  with  hope's  blissful  prophesy. 
Brilliant  and  brief  as  the  changing  hue, 
Of  blossoms  bathed  with  evening  dew, 
Whoie  faded  leaves  the  morning  sun, 
Ahu !  too  surelv  rerts  upon. 
Though  memory's  shadows,  have  darkly  east, 
Their  gloom  o'er  the  bright  regretted  past, 
There's  as  solemn  joy  in  that  silent  hour. 
When  thought  is  throned  in  its  mightiest  power, 
Once  more  to  call  from  their  early  tomb, 
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Long  buried'  hopes  and  bid  them  bloom ; 

'Neath  its  awful  magic  fresh  and  fair, 

As  erst  in  happier  days  they  were ! 

Oh  !  0  sound,  a  word,  a  melting  strain 

Once  loved,  can  fill  the  soul  ogain 

With  feelings,  passions,  hopes  and  feaiSf 

Long  vanished  smiles,  remembered  tears, 

Which  fell  from  eyes  whose  light  hath  fled, 

Or  graced  the  lips,  now  cold  and  (feed, 

But  not  forgotten.    No  !  deep-shrined 

They  live,  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

For  years,  for  life^  nor  ere  depart 

Till  pulseless  lies  their  home,  the  heart ! 

*'  Those  days  are  gone,"  with  their  "  evil  eye  " 

Put  oUt  in  its  wicked  witchery : 

And  laid  on  the  shelf, 

Is  the  kidnapping  elf. 
Who  used,  in  a  manner  called  "devil  may  care,** 
Purloin  from  the  cradle  the  son  ond  heir, 
Of  a  healthy  couple,  and  leave  in  its  stead 
A  changling  imp  with  a  monstrous  head. 
And  wasted  limbs,  and  eyes  as  wild 
As  a  buffalo  bull's  when  he's  "  awful  riled," 
And  oh,  it's  with  sorrow  and  pain  I  say. 
The  •'  good  people  "  grow  scarcer  day  by  day. 

But "  some  years  a^o," 

As  near  as  I  know. 
There  dwelt  far  remote  from  the  haunts  of  men. 
In  the  shade  of  the  Dargle's  beautiful  glen, 
A  nice  little  widow  as  ever  was  seen. 
And  the  name  she'd  upon  her  was  "  purty  Kathleen.** 

She  ha;l  lived  as  a  bride 

But  a  year,  ere  she  sighed 
For  the  death  of  her  lord  in  a  faction  fight. 
A  broth  of  a  boy  "extini'uished  his  light," 
(As  the  Moor  of  Venice  when  going  to  trick 
His  wife  remarks  to  his  candleKtick,^ 
And  the  way  was  this,  though  his  head  was  thick. 
It  couldn't  withstand  the  "  iligant  lick  " 

It  got  on  the  side, 

So  its  owner  died. 

But  the  story  goes, 

'Ere  he  "  turned  up  his  toes  " 
(As  the  i>oets  discourse)  "  to  the  roots  of  the  daisieo, 
He  consigned  the  '  hitter '  to  inefl*able  blazes.'' 

He'd  a  ''gintleman's  "  wake. 

There  was  "  something  to  take  " 
For  the  country,  around  and  when  it  was  done, 
The  widow's  warm  tears  fell  like  rain  upon 
Earth's  one  dear  link,  her  infant  son  ! 
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No  lUlwut  boy  was  her  darlinf  ,  I  w««n, 

But  tbo  paleat  thiof  that  ever  waa  mod, 

With  the  ymalleit  hands,  and  Uie  imalleat  ftet, 

And  the  whitest  brow  yoa  would  wish  to  mee^ 

And  cluiterinf  curb  all  of  raTeo  black, 

But  crooked  and  warped  was  Paadeen*!  back ! 

Thoufh  the  glance  of  hit  eye  wat  taintiy  mild. 

He  got  the  name  of  the  "  changling  child  ;'* 

And  all  believed  that  at  dead  of  night. 

The  cradle  was  robbed  by  some  demon  sprite, 

And  the  mortal  babe  had  been  witched  away, 

In  exchange  for  this  disproportionate  boy. 

He  was  ibared  and  pokt  by  the  young  and  old, 

The  timid  fled  when  the  tale  was  told, 

And  with  bitter  words  the  bod  reyiled 

The  "evil  eye  "  of  the  changling  child. 

His  heart  was  sad  for  he  felt  alone 

In  the  world  :  he  was  loved  by  only  one. 

That  one  his  mother.  Ob,  who  can  tell 

Her  anguish  when  the  tear  dro|is  fell 

From  her  soul's  Jewel !  Her  lone  boy*s  lonelillea 

Made  htm  more  dear  to  her,  and  she  would  preia 

Her  lips  to  his  pale  forehead,  and  the  glow 

Of  love,  none  but  a  mother  ere  can  know, 

Would  fill  her  heart  with  sweet  and  naroelesa  joy, 

As,  with  his  bird-ltke  voice,  her  fragile  boy, 

Would  bless  her  name,  and  fixing  his  deep  eyes, 

Rod'ant  with  all  his  souPs  pure  sympathies, 

On  her  dear  face,  gaze  till  their  orbs  ^verekid 

Beneath  each  snow  and  blue  enameled  lid. 

And,  like  the  trusting  dove  in  its  loved  nest. 

He  slept  upon  hb  throne,  his  mother's  breast ! 

Some  sixteen  summers  had  post  away, 

AndPaudeen's  heart  was  gravely  gay. 

As  he  mused  alone.    Wake,  bridal  and  fair, 

He  heeded  not,  for  elustering  there. 

Were  thoughtless  crowds  whose  sneer  woujd  rack 

His  breast,  when  they  laughed  at  his  shapeless  back. 

He  sought  each  dingle  and  caverned  dell, 

Where  the  viewless  children  of  echo  dwell, 

And  all  entranced  heard  them  repeat, 

The  lays  his  own  clear  voice  made  sweet 

As  the  welcome  notes  of  the  birds  in  Hay. 

His  deep  blue  eye  was  as  bright  as  day, 

And  the  smile  which  at  times  lit  up  his  face, 

Might  match  with  those  of  the  lovelier  race. 

Who  hold  their  revels  blithe  and  free, 

*Meath  the  sky's  star-studded  canopy ! 

Was  he  all  alone  1 

No,  the  fairest  one 
Of  earth's  fair  daughters,  night  by  night. 
Bad  hoard  his  stratoa,  with  tliat  rich  delight 
The  brave  romance  and  the  tuneful  song 
Awake  in  the  souls  of  the  pure  and  yoong. 
But  Paudeen  yet  had  never  seen 
The  angel  face  of  the  sweet  Alieen, 
And  she  was  the  damsel  who  knew  fuU  well. 
His  fayorite  haunts,  and  the  magic  spell 
Of  love  and  music  taught  the  maid 
To  reach  with  noiseless  step  the  shade 
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Of  tht  spreading  boughs  of  the  old  oak  trae^ 

'Neath  which  he  breathed  his  minstrelsy. 

Though  at  times  she  heard  the  hidaoos  growl 

Of  the  famished  wolf  in  his  nightly  prowl, 

And  felt  for  a  moment  the  boding  fear 

Tliat  shrinks  from  a  hidden  danger  near ! 

She  couldn't  resist  the  boygod's  power, 

But  stole  her  forth  to  the  greenwood  bower. 

So  she  listened  and  loved,  and  might  ftave  died 

Ere  her  love  was  known !  but  one  eventide, 

With  flashing  eyes  and  death-like  face, 

She  wildly  sprang  ftom  her  hiding  pl^m. 

And  corse-like  fell  by  Pandeen's  side. 

A  gaunt  wolf  followed,  and  soon  was  4|«4 

Poor  Paudaeo's  arm  in  the  reeking  tidi 

Of  his  own  hot  Mood.  The  monster's  teeth 

Had  nearly  met.  **Aha !  yoa  thief| 

yim'os  got  me  now,  but  hold  tight  there, 

By  all  tlie  blessed  saints  I  swear, 

It  isn't  a  straw  I'd  give  for  your  life ! 

Take  that  to  begin.'*    Here  his  hunUng  knife 

He  buried  deep  in  the  fierce  brute's  heart. 

He  yeUed  in  rage  as  he  felt  the  smart, 

Again  and  again  the  keen  edge  dirk 

Was  stoutly  plied  at  iu  deadly  wOtk. 

His  mad  eyes  glared,  the  fearful  paags 

Of  ebbing  life  unclosed  his  fangs, 

And  on  the  blood  empurpled  heath 

The  prostrate  savage  shook  in  death. 

Eager  had  Paudeen  turned  to  ofibraid. 

And  there  all  fainting  saw  the  beauteous  maid. 

Like  some  rich  triumph  of  the  sculptor's  art, 

Her  Parian  brow  beneath  her  hair's  dark  shade, 

A  very  snow  flake,  while  her  pulseless  heart, 

Forgetful  of  its  duty,  blanched  her  lips— 

The  rose  bud*s  rivals — of  their  ri|iening  bloom 

And  hush'd  her  breath.   Oh,  wild  bee  never  sipa 

Such  incense  from  the  violet's  perfume ! 

And  Paudeen  gazed  upon  her  peerlees  face, 

While  wild  emotions  throbb'd  tlirough  every  vein, 

As  met  his  eye  each  new  discovered  grace, 

Till  ecstasy  o(  pleasure  grew  to  pain. 

And  that  fierce  tumult  in  the  heart  and  brain, 

That  lava  tide  of  love  which  rules  the  soul. 

And  like  the  hounding  avalanche's  roll 

Bears  all  before  it,  fiU'd  his  throbbing  breast 

With  its  new  life.    But  as  he  gently  prest 

Her  small  soft  hand  and  raised  her  drooping  head. 

An  agonising  pang  of  withering  dread, 

Chlird  his  poor  heart  as  in  that  bitter  tone, 

Which  marks  the  speaker  one  of  sorrow's  own. 

With  streaming  eyes  he  cried,  "she'll  wake  to  aee, 

Oh,  God !  a  thing  to  shudder  at  in  me." 

There  is  an  anguish  which  no  words  can  tell, 

It  must  be  felt,  when  'tis  the  solemn  knell 

Of  hope  rings  sadly  on  the  stifling  air, 

Leaving  its  victim,  worse  than  death,  despair  I 

Bach  grief  was  Pandeen's !  such  his  fearful  state^ 

Hope  died  for  him,  and  life  was  desolate ! 

He  shivered  'neath  the  shock  and  bent  his  bead. 

The  first,  hist  teats  his  manhood  ever  shed, 
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Fell  on  the  brow  of  her  whose  reteaed  life, 
Had  fiird  hit  soul  with  ita  all  torturing  itrife. 
Again  the  rich  blood  glowed  npon  hereheek, 
YetitiU  the  olnng  to  Paudeen,  faint  and  weak, 
And  that  some  moments  sped  *ere  the  could  ipeak  { 
But  when  the  did  there  fell  upon  hit  ear 
The  music  of  a  voice  as  sweetly  clear 
As  the  bland  nightingale's ;  while  in  her  ejes, 
Blue  as  the  azure  of  the  glorious  skies. 
Sparkled  combined  love,  gratitude  and  Juy, 
Which,  but.the  morbid  feelings  of  die  boy, 
Had  wmpped  his  mind,  had  fill'd  his  rery  sool, 
With  bliss  beyond  the  power  of  doubt's  eontroL 


A  ehaflge  came  oTer  Paudeen  from  that  hour, 
When  fifst  he  felt  the  magic  of  love's  power. 
His  mind  was  haunted  by  his  graceless  form. 
Morning,  noon,  night,  'm>d  thunder  peels  and  storm, 
lie  sought  the  shade  of  the  thick  woods  around. 
Where  legends  told  the  I^eperkawn  was  found. 
His  face  was  haggard,  his  neglected  hair 
Hung  matted  on  his  back,  a  fearful  glare 
Flash'd  from  his  sunken  eyes,  but  atill  Paudeen 
Was  even  loved  more  deeply  by  Alieen. 
He  little  thought  such  was  his  happy  ease. 
And  when  he  gazed  upon  her  beauteous  face, 
A  sudden  pang  would  strike  his  wounded  heoit. 
And  like  a  maftiac  wild  away  he'd  start. 
And  search  again  the  thicket  and  the  dell. 
To  find  the  fairy  by  whose  priceless  spell, 
His  graceless  form  should  be  exchanged  for  one 
Of  perfect  beauty.    As  the  setting  sun 
Was  fast  declining  on  a  Summer's  day, 
When  worn  with  toil  beneath  an  oak  he  lay. 
He  heard  the  gentle  tapping  which  foretold 
The  presence  of  the  little  god  of  gold 
And  beauty,  when  trembling  with  eager  speed. 
He  reached  the  place  and  there  beheld  indeed. 
The  very  elf!  who  hammering  away 
Upon  a  tiny  brogue,  a  roundelay 
Of  merry  verses  musically  troH'd, 
Marking  the  time  upon  the  shoe  he  scled. 
With  triumph  seated  on  his  flushing  brow, 
Paudeen  exclaimed.    "Hurra  !  1  have  him  now.* 
"  You're  right,  you  have,"  replied  the  captured  sprite, 
*'  And  faith  you  ne«dn't  grip  me  quite  so  tight 
I  know  you  well."  *'  You  do  1 "  "Of  course,  my  man. 
You're  mad  with  love."  "  Imp,  give  me,  as  you  con^ 
Beauty  and  wealth."  "  For  what,  fur  what,  Paudeen  1" 
**  I  fain  would  win  the  heart  of  sweet  Alieen." 
**  I'll  not  deny  you — but  didst  never  hear, 
f)ur  fairy  gifts  ore  things  which  good  men  fear. 
Reflect  once  mure."    "  You  keep  me  on  the  rack. 
Strike  this  vile  blemish  from  my  hideous  bock. 
Give  me  at  form  of  mujesty  and  might. 
Would  grace  of  chivalry  the  proudest  knight, 
And  boundlen  wealth,  that  I  may  truly  feel 
Pm  worthy  lowly  at  her  feet  to  kneel."  [behokl, 

**  *Tis  done,  thou'rt  changed  and  here  thou  may'st 
The  world' ji  crreat  master — fee  !  that  yellow  gold 
Is  thine — 'twill  buy  thee — nay,  man,  never  start- 
All  but  the  pure  love  of  a  woman's  heart. 
That  makes  its  idol  of  the  meanest  slave, 
Clothes  it  with  graces  nature  never  gave. 
Adores  through  life  and  dies  upon  its  grave. 
Go  to  thy  mistress — should  she  wed  thee  now. 
When  knightly  plume  is  waving  on  thy  brow, 
Remember  well  my  words— pause  and  beware, 
Her  soul  is  fickle  as  her  body's  feir. 
Should  shia  inject  thee,  here  to-morrow  night 


We  meet  again  ; "  thus  saying  the  small  sprite, 
Flanged  in  the  thicket  and  was  lost  to  sight 


"  I  cannot  k>ve,  I  have  no  heart,    ** 

Nor  hand  to  give  to  thee, 
And  sure  it  is  no  knightly  part. 

That  thoQ  shoakis't  bend  thy  kDea^ 
And  speak  in  accents  warm  and  bol^ 

Of  constancy  and  truth. 
And  seek  to  back  with  countless  gold, 

Thy  perjured  vows  ;  of  sooth 
We  never  met.  How  can  it  he 

That  thoo  tbouldst  care  tor  one, 
To  whom  it  seems  in  mockery 

Thy  homage  now  is  done  1 
ril  hear  no  more.  I  will  not  wed 

Where  faithless  I  might  prove  ; 
I'd  rather  lay  me  with  the  dead 

Than  share  thy  offered  love." 


*'  Take  back  thy  gifts,  to  mark  the  curse 

That  blasts  me,  oven  make  me  worse  ; 

If  such  thy  power,  than  what  was  born 

A  thing  for  aU  mankind  to  scorn. 

Of  every  other  hope  bereft. 

At  least  I  have  one  comfort  left, 

The  wretched  Hunchback  did  not  dare 

To  oflfer  up  his  true  k>ve*s  prayer. 

The  very  thought  near  drive*  me  wild  ! 

How  would  that  wretch  have  been  reviled !  ** 

"  Thou  art  changed  again."    **  What  am  I  now  t  * 

**  What  God  first  made  thee  !  on  thy  brow 

I  see  the  glorious  lines  of  thought. 

The  vivid  mind  which  gold  ne'er  bought 

What  darest  repine  for  1  doth  yon  sky 

Boast  jewel  brighter  than  thine  eye  1 

I'hy  back  is  warp'd,  but  thy  true  heart, 

Is  honor — manhood's  counterpart 

I'here's  not  a  drop  of  thy  free  blood, 

Thou  wouldst  not  shed  fur  other's  good, 

Thinkst  thou  that  outward  show  can  moTfl^ 

Alone  the  passion  of  pure  love  1 

I  tell  thee,  mortal,  one  kind  tone. 

One  memory  of  a  good  deed  done, 

The  utterance  of  a  single  word. 

So  faintly  whisjiered  scarce  'twas  heard. 

The  transient  life  of  viewless  breath, 

Will  rivet  chains  which  last  till  death. 

Thou  host  within  thee  mightier  spell 

To  gam  thine  ends  than  ever  fell 

From  fairy  lips.    Hence !  from  this  hoar 

Fear  not  but  trust  in  virtue's  power.'* 

The  elf  was  gone—and  mingled  hopes  and  feara, 
And  feeble  smiles  contrasting  with  the  tears 
Which  spoke  his  sorrow  fell  from  Paudeen's  eyee. 
As  with  slow  steps  he  sought  his  true  heart's  prisOL 
Whtt  need  of  more  ?  why  should  I  longer  dwell 
Upon  his  suit  1  the  magic  of  love's  spell 
Bound  heart  to  heart — the  secret  of  her  breast, 
Found  timid  birth  and  luU'd  his  doubts  to  rest 
Alieen  was  his — years,  years,  flew  fast  away. 
And  never  either  grieved  from  that  glad  day. 
Paudeen  revealed  not  how  his  sicken  heart 
Had  made  him  try  the  Lkpxrhawn's  deep  art 
Contentment  blest  him  and  he  truly  felt 
As  pouring  out  his  humble  thanks  he  knelt 
*Nenth  the  blue  sky,  his  "  bosom's  lord  at  rest,** 
And  humbly  owned  **  Whatever  is— is  best** 
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Ib  the  year  183 — ,  when  speculation — that  black  art 
eyaaion  of  the  laws  God  haa  inatitated  between 
labor  and  property,  lawa  for  the  protection  of 
human  yirtue — ^was  at  its  fever  height  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lycll,  a  gentleman  whose  years 
and  position  seemed  to  have  moored  him  in  one 
of  those  bays  past  which  the  stream  might  ruah 
without  dragging  him  with  the  torrent,  returned  to 
his  home  much  excited.  He  was  too  much  oocn- 
pied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  observe  that  two 
young  persons,  whom  his  entrance  disconcerted, 
were  at  that  moment  threading  together  one  of 
those  tangled  paths  that  but  for  his  ill-timed  ap- 
pearance might  have  led  them  into  the  bright 
world  of  their  hopes.  EUen  Lyell  threw  back 
the  curb  that  had  fiiUen  over  her  buming  cheek 
and  resumed  her  worated-work,  heeding  neither 
coloiB  nor  thread,  and  Haakett  Mercer  snatched  the 
evening  paper  and  seemed  devouring  its  contents. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  here,  Mercer,"  said 
Mr.  Lyell,  "  it  is  not  often  I  leave  poor  Ellen 
alone.  Any  thing  new  in  the  paper  1  Have  you 
looked  at  the  stocks  7    Still  rising  are  they  not  1 " 

Mercer  turned  mechanically  to  the  stock-table 
and  read  it  aloud. 

"  Yes,  up — ^up — up,"  resumed  Mr.  Mercer. 
What  is  the  world  coming  to?  every  body  is  get- 
ting rich.  William  and  Gordon  have  made  a  mat- 
ter of  forty  thousand  dollars  mnce  last  week,  Ellen." 

*' Forty  thousand  since  last  week!"  repeated 
EUen,  without  turning  her  eyes  from  her  work. 

**  Yes,  forty  thousand.  Is  that  such  every  day 
news  that  you  answer  me  like  a  &int  echo.  For- 
ty thousand  is  worth  your  lifting  your  bright  eyes 
from  your  work,  Mias  Ellen.  If  your  brothers' 
luck  holds,  they  will  soon  be  the  richest  men  of 
their  name." 

"Will  they  be  the  happiest 7" 

"  To  be  sure — ^that  is,  they  will  be  so  much  the 
happier  as  they  are  the  richer.  Mercer,  why 
don't  you  go  out  into  this  shower  of  gold?  What 
is  the  use  of  always  having  your  plate  bottom  aide 
upward  ?  *' 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  we  are  deluded  by  a 
fiilae  light  and  that  which  now  seems  gold  will 
prove  to  be  mist,  and  melt  away." 

"  Nonsense,  Mercer,  nonsense  !  Don't  I  tell  you 
my  boys  have  realized  forty  thousand  dollars  ?  " 

•*  They  have  capital,  Mr.  Mercer.  I  have  none 
— at  least  none  but  my  regular  business  education 
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and  my  industry.  These  afford  no  basis  for  speca- 
lation.  Indeed  that  has  no  basis.  The  indolent^ 
ignorant  and  unscrupulous  are  the  most  daring  in 
these  times  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  suc- 
ceasfnl." 

*'  It  was  so  in  the  beginnhig.  I  admit,"  said  Mr. 
Lyell,  "but  now  everybody  sees  the  times  are 
peculiar  and  all  are  putting  into  the  lottery.  Town 
and  country  are  aHve !  Prudent  old  merchants 
that  have  gone  on  in  a  jog-trot  way  the  last  thirty 
years  are  studying  charts  of  new  lots  and  maps  of 
Western  lands ;  lawyers  are  getting  up  monied 
institutions ;  literary  men  are  in  Wall  stieet,  and 
widows  are  specidating  in  the  stocks.  Common 
rules  wont  do  now,  Mercer.  Every  thing  goes  by  a 
succession  of  accidents.  I  am  sure  nobody  can 
explain  why  property,  real  property,  should  be 
worth  fifty  per  cent  more  than  it  was  two  or  three 
years  ago?" 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  if  you  were  to  say  why  it  riiould 
sell  for  fifty  per  cent  more,  next  year  may  solve 
the  riddle.  The  present  prices  cannot  be  sustain- 
ed. Land  is  at  this  moment  selling  upon  a  h3rpothe- 
sis  of  our  having  in  a  few  years  some  millions  of 
population  on  this  island." 

"  Well,  if  it  be  a  delusion,  why  not  take  advan- 
tage of  it,  Mercer  ?  My  sons  ofiered  me  a  share 
in  a  purchase  they  are  to  make  to-morrow.  I 
promised  them  to  consider  of  it.  1  have  done  so 
during  my  cool  walk  home  this  evening  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  follow  the  good  old  rule  and  let 
well  enough  alone.  At  my  age  the  care  of  new 
riches  ny^ould  be  burdensome.  I  have  been  just  as 
I  am  all  my  life,  which,  in  this  up  and  down  city, 
few  can  say.  I  am  not  far  from  the  end  and  I  had 
rather  finish  as  I  began.  I  have  enough  for  Ellen 
and  me,  and  my  sons  are  getting  rich  on  their 
own  account.  But  you,  Mercer — you  are  a  youqg 
man ;  without  a  money  capital,  you  will  have  k, 
long  straggle  of  it.  You  will  grow  gray  before  you 
will  dare  ask  a  woman  to  marry  you,  if,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  this  strange  state  of  thing,  yon 
plod  on?" 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do,  Mr.  Lyell  ? "  replied 
Mercer,  whose  pulses  were  quickened  by  some  of 
Mr.  LyelPs  suggestions.  "  I  have  no  money  for 
the  venture,  and  if  I  could  obtain  credit  I  would 
not  without  property  to  sustain  it.  There  is  quite 
too  much  of  this  dishonorable  mode  of  bnainesi 
carried  on  among  us." 
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Ellen  for  the  first  time  pat  in  her  word  to  say : 
"  It  seems  to  me  this  ttniversal  passion  for  riches  is 
vnlgar.  Sorely  there  is  something  better  and 
nobler  in  this  world  to  struggle  for. " 

"  Whew,  Miss  Ellen !  *  Love  in  a  cottage/  is  it  ? 
'  That  is  bon  poor  la  campagne/  as  the  French  say  ; 
'very  well  out  in  the  bush/  as  your  old  Dutch 
granddame  would  have  had  it,  but  in  town  (and 
Mr.  Lyell  winked  at  Mercer)  love  can't  live  in  a 
cottage.  It  must  have  at  least  a  ne|t  two  story 
house,  with  money  enough  to  go  to  market  in  the 
morning  and  pay  the  servants  on  Saturday  night. 

"  Now,  Mercer,  I  afti  a  prudent  man  and  have 
no  fears.  I  will  endorse  your  note.  You  shall  go 
into  this  speculation  with  the  boys,  and,  as  matters 
are  going,  you  may  sell  out  at  the  end  of  a  month 
with  a  very  decent  little  fortune.  Tour  share  of  the 
purchase  will  be  about  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

"  Enter  not  into  temptation,  Mr.  Mercer/'  said 
Ellen,  with  an  arch  smile.  But  Mercer  had  already 
entered  in.  His  castle  was  already  built  in  the 
shape  of  the  neat  two  story  house,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  Mr.  Lyell  had  discerned  his  hopes  and 
had  presented  the  only  mode  of  attaining  them 
took  possession  of  him.  After  a  short  silence 
and  a  stolen  glance  at  Ellen,  which  conjured  up 
intoxicating  images  in  his  brain,  he  snatched  his 
hat,  saying,  **  I  will  see  your  sons  this  evening,  Mr. 
Lyell,  and  if  they  are  disposed  to  let  me  into  this 
partnership  I  will  accept  your  very  kind  ofier." 

"  Not  so  very  kind ;  no,  if  there  were  the  slight- 
est  risk  I  would  not  make  it — ^for  twenty  thousand 
dollars  is  nearly  two  thirds  of  all  I  am  worth  in 
world." 

"  And  if  there  be  risk,  I  would  sooner  cut  oflf 
my  right  hand  than  take  it,  be  assured  of  that, 
Mr.  LyeU." 

And  never  was  there  a  more  conscientious  assu- 
rance ,  but  unfortunately  Mercer  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  general  intoxication.  He  found  the 
young  Lyells  eager  to  admit  him  an  equal  partner 
in  their  speculation.  They  particularly  liked  him. 
They  suspected  their  sister  was  not  indifferent  to 
him.  They  knew  he  was  not  to  her.  They  were 
elated  wiih  their  recent  success,  and  fancied  Mer- 
cer had  only  to  embark  with  them  to  launch  on 
the  flood  that  led  to  certain  fortune.  But,  alas  ! 
the  ebb-tide  had  even  then,  unperceived,  begun. 

The  purchase  was  made,  all  the  late  gains  of 
the  brothers  invested  and  the  father's  name  pledged 
for  Haskett  Mercer. 

Shortly  after  Mercer  was  employed  by  a  com- 
pany in  New  York  to  go  to  Illinois  to  examine 
some  recent  purchases  of  "fancy  lots"  made 
there.  Before  leaving  the  city  he  went  to  Mr. 
Lyell's  to  take  leave  of  Ellen.  It  was  four  o'clock 
— the  steamer  left  the  wharf  at  five.  He  had  but 
fifteen  minutes  to  spare.  He  had  no  purpose  what 
to  say,  but  he  \vas  in  that  excited  state  of  mind 


when  fifteen  minutes  gives  the  color  to  one's  life. 
Nature  is  in  some  minds  more  rapid  than  the 
magnetic  telegraph. 

**  Miss  Ellen  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  servant 
who  answered  to  Mercer's  ring.  **  She  and  the 
old  gentleman  have  gone  down  to  Mr.  Gordon's." 

Poor  Mercer  turned  away  thinking  how  inter- 
minable the  four  weeks  of  his  absence  would  seem, 
but  vainly  casting  the  fashion  of  th«  uncertain  fu- 
ture, he  little  thought  that  was  the  last  time  hia 
foot  would  be  upon  Mr.  Lyell's  door  step. 

As  he  hastened  up  the  street  he  met  an  old 
mercantile  friend  of  Mr.  Lyells,  one  of  those  men 
infallibly  weather-wise  in  the  trading  world. 

"  I  hope/'  he  said,  "  the  Lyells  have  not  made 
the  purchase  they  were  talking  of?" 

"They  have." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it.  It  will  be  a  bad  concern.  I 
am  glad,  at  any  rate,  that  ray  old  friend's  neck  is 
out  of  the  scrape.  It  may  prove  a  good  lesson  to 
the  young  men." 

Mercer  had  no  time  to  hear  further.  He  went 
on  his  way,  and  carried  with  him  a  load  of  remorse 
and  anxiety. 

His  journey  was  long  and  painful.  Wherever  ho 
went  the  demon  of  speculation  had  been  before 
him  and  ruin  was  following  in  his  train.  His 
business  was  perplexing  and  detained  him  through 
the  sickly  season.  He  took  the  fever  of  the  coun- 
try, bad  enough  under  any  circumstances,  but 
alarmingly  aggravated  by  his  complicated  anxie- 
ties. Happily  his  raving?  of  Ellen  Lyell,  of  an 
angry  father,  and  of  bankruptcy  fell  on  the  ears 
of  strangers.  His  discrete  physician  withheld  the 
letten)  that  came  for  him,  till,  though  still  stagger- 
ing with  debility,  he  was  on  the  eve  of  beginning 
his  homeward  journey.  There  were  several  from 
the  brothers  Lyell,  one  from  their  father,  and  one 
from  Ellen.  This  last  was  first  read  and  ran  as 
follows.  "  My  dear  friend,  my  father  told  me 
yesterday  that  he  had  written  to  you.  I  fear  his 
letter  is  filled  with  reproaches.  You  will  not  be 
surprised  that  disappointment  and  loss  should  irri- 
tate his  too  susceptible  temper.  Your  agency  in 
this  unhappy  affair  will,  I  know,  grieve  you,  but  you 
should  be  consoled  by  remembering  that  you  em- 
barked in  it  at  my  father's  urgent  request,  and 
with  expressed  reluctance. 

"  For  myself  I  have  nothing  to  regret,  our  condi- 
tion is  yet  far  above  want.  The  wise  people  tell  us 
that  fortune  and  ease  are  not  the  best  ministers  to 
the  human  character,  and  I  already  find  that  en- 
forced occupation,  if  it  does  not  end  the  evils  it 
opposes,  at  least  furnishes  a  panoply  divine  against 
ennui  and  repining. 

"  My  brothers  have  waked  from  their  dream  of 
illimitable  fortunes  and  have  entered  upon  a  career 
of  patient  industry.  This  early  check  is  like  to 
prove  a  great  blessing   to   them.     Already    they 
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haVe  time  and  tranqaillity  for  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. We  have  heard  of  your  illness.  Do  not  let 
your  friends  continue  in  ignoracce  of  yonr  precise 
condition."   • 

This  letter  was  four  weeks  old.  If  the  tears 
were  unmanly  that  fell  upon  it  they  must  be  divid- 
ed between  the  weakness  of  Mercer's  body  and 
the  weakness  of  his  heart.  Its  generous  tone  for- 
tified him  for  the  shock  that  was  to  follow. 

The  father's  letter  began  *./<  Your  scoundrelly  con- 
duct, Mercer,  in  sneaking  out  of  town  and  hiding 
yourself  in  the  Western  woods,  while  I  was  left  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  this  ruinous  business  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Never  presume  to  come  into  my  pres- 
ence again,  nor,  on  any  pretence,  to  speak  to  my 
daughter.  Past  friendships  are  forgotten — past  inju- 
ries, which  have  involved  me  in  remediless  ruin, 
can  never  be." 

The  brothers'  letters  were  filled  with  details  of 
mercantile  disasters.  They  informed  Mercer  that 
in  default  of  his  payment  of  his  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  their  fiither,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
his  property,  had  met  his  engagements,  and  that, 
after  satisfying  the  debt,  nothing  remained  to  him 
bnt  his  house  and  a  few  thousand  dollars.  They 
absolved  Mercer  from  blame  and  wrote  with  the 
courageous  hope  of  youth. 

But  Mercer  could  not  absolve  himself.  He  had 
weakly  yielded  to  the  first  temptation  to  join  the 
rash  and  wicked  throng  who  '  make  haste  to  be 
rich.'  He  had  departed  from  the  principles  which 
be  had  adopted  as  the  rule  of  his  life— the  principle 
that  fortune  is  the  legitimate  result  of  labor  and 
the  representative  of  the  economical  virtues,  and 
that  it  stands  low  in  the  scale  of  human  felici- 
ties. 

Expiation  of  his  fiiults  was  all  that  now  remain- 
ed to  him,  and  he  determined  to  waste  no  time  in 
weak  inaction  and  vain  repining.  "  I  have  lost," 
he  said,  as  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Ellen,  with  an 
anguish  that  cut  through  his  heart,  "  the  greatest 
blessing  ever  within  the  grasp  of  man.  I  will  not 
too  lose  true  honor." 

It  was  a  brilliant  New- Year's  morning  in  the 
year  184 — .  Many  may  still  remember  it.  Ellen 
Lyell  was  still  Ellen  Lyell,  but  how  changed 
since  that  memorable  evening  five  years  before, 
when  love  and  its  bright  train  filled  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  woman  of  nineteen  !  Sudden 
and  sharp  disappointment  had  followed,  and  to 
that  a  softened,  thoughtful  regret,  which  gave 
rather  a  pensive  aspect  to  a  life  filled  with  rigorous 
duty.  She  occupied  with  her  father  a  very  small 
house  in  Madison  street,  where  by  the  tent  of  their 
nice  house  in  Chamber  street,  the  income  of  the 
wreck  of  her  fother's  property  and  her  own  earnings 
she  contrived  to  continue  to  him  the  ease  and  com- 
fort of  his  more  prosperous  days.     She  had  risen 


early  to  arrange  her  household  for  the  day  and  make 
her  preparations  for  this  pleasant  gift  season.  She 
and  her  little  German  housemaid,  her  maid  of  all 
work,  had  before  the  day  dawned  put  the  last  pol- 
ishing touch  of  studious  neatness,  that  adornment 
of  a  modest  condition,  to  her  two  small  commu- 
nicating parlors. 

♦«  Now,  Miss  Ellen  "  said  Gretchen, "  every  thing 
is  ready  and  right." 

"  Not  quite,  Gretchen ;  this  window  curtain  has 
been  pulled  out  of  its  place.  There,  now  the 
folds  are  even ;  do  you  hold*  it  while  I  tie  it." 

This  was  done,  and  both  mistress  and  maid 
turning  their  eyes  towards  the  sky  at  the  same 
moment  saw  the  moon  still  shining  through  the 
immeasurable  depths  of  a  clear  winter  sky. 

"  There ! "  exclaimed  Gretchen,  "  is  the  wan- 
ing moon  seen  over  the  right  shoulder  of  us 
both  on  a  New- Year's  morning :  the  best  token  of 
all  the  year,  and  sent  not  sought — ^for  no  eye  but 
your's.  Miss  Ellen,  would  have  seen  the  curtain  was 
not  straight,  and  but  for  your  seeing  that  we 
should  not  have  seen  the  moon." 

"  Well,  dear  Gretchen,  what  particular  happi- 
ness of  the  happy  New- Year  does  this  lucky  sight 
betoken  1 " 

"  Ah,  that  the  day  must  show.  Miss  Ellen.  If 
you  have  a  betrothed  he  will  bring  you  the  gifts 
you  desire,  or  if  you  have  not  one,  the  day  will 
show  him  to  you.  Something  will  chance  concern- 
ing what  maidens  think  most  of.  I  see  you  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it,  Miss  Ellen,  but  it  is  so  in  my 
country.  Among  my  people  there  are  signs  and 
omens  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  unseen  spirits 
for  every  dark  hoar,  but  here  you  only  see  and 
hear  with  the  eye  and  ear  of  flesh ;  not  even  the 
blessed  Christchild,  that  cc»nes  to  prince  and  peas- 
ant in  my  country,  comes  to  this  dreary  land." 

"  Dreary  and  disenchanted  it  seems  to  you, 
Gretchen,  but  our  matter  of  fact  lives  save  us  from 
idle  expectations.  Now,  for  instance,  if  you 
and  I,  believing  in  this  sign  of  your's,  were  looking 
out  for  our  betrothed  or  his  gifts  to-day,  it  would 
be  all  moonshine." 

"  Oh,  as  to  me,  Miss  Ellen,  I  am  away  from  my 
people,  and  I  have  left  my  luck  behind  me  ;  but  you, 
what  does  Mr.  Lawrence  come  every  day  for? 
and  why  is  it  that  one  bunch  of  flowers  has  never 
time  to  fade  before  another  comes  in  the  place  of 
it?" 

"  Nonsense,  Gretchen,  we  are  wasting  time ; 
bring  me  down  the  covered  basket  from  my 
bureau." 

"  Miss  Ellen,"  thought  Gretchen,  as  she  proceed- 
ed to  obey  her,  "  thinks  I  don't  know,  but  I  can 
tell  her  there  are  some  things  that  speak  the  same 
in  all  languages.  I  can  tell  what  tliat  look  in  the 
eye  and  that  melt  in  the  voice  means  as  well  as 
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another.  Well,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  nicaman ;  good, 
every  body  says,  young  and  rich,  and  that  is  what 
few  ladiea  despise,  and  Mias  Ellen  knows  the  worth 
of  it  by  the  want  of  it.  It*a  only  by  working  and 
sparing  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  that  she  gets 
wine  for  her  father's  table  and  cigars  for  him  to 
smoke.  If's  strange  how  some  people  do  all  the 
work  in  this  world  and  others  all  the  play.  The 
old  man  is  often  fretting  and  Miss  Ellen  never  is. 
The  workers  are  the  happiest  may  be  after  all  1 " 

We  did  not  get  at  Gretchen's  thoughts  by  any 
necromancy.  She  was  one  of  those  liberal  people 
who  inflict  the  reveries  of  their  solitary  moments 
upon  the  first  doomed  ears  they  enconntered,  be- 
ginning their  social  chats  with  "  I  was  thinking.^' 
The  basket  was  brought  and  Ellen  arranged  the 
gifts  she  had  prepared  for  her  brother's  children  on 
her  beautiful  lauristina  whose  top,  as  it  stood  in 
the  comer  of  the  room,  brushed  the  ceiling. 
Net  purses,  gay  colored  bags,  embroidered  suspen- 
ders for  a  favorite  little  nephew,  and  dainty  little 
bright  slippers  peeped  firom  among  the  rich  clusters 
of  white  flowers. 

Skill  and  love  were  inwrought  in  all  these  pretty 
gifts.  Every  stitch  in  them  had  been  set  by  Aunt 
Ellen's  kind  hand :  every  flower  upon  them  was  an 
emblem  of  her  unwearied  love.  Money  could  not 
buy  gifts  so  rich. 

*'  There  is  something  for  you,my  good  Gretchen," 
said  Ellen.    Gretchen's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  took 
firom  her  mistress'  hand  a  small,  pretty  plaid  silk 
shawl.     A  ^ower  of  thanks  was  pouring  from  her 
lips  when  Ellen  said, "  do  not  you  see  there  is 
something  within  the  shawl."     Gretchen  unpinned 
and  opened  it.  It  was  a  picture,  a  colored  view  of  a 
small  town  on  the  Rhine,  done  with  great  exact- 
ness of  coloring  and  drawing,  by  a  young  artist 
fiiend  of  Ellen  Lyell,  at  her  request.     Gretchen's 
words  wer  *  jhecked  for  a  moment,  but  tears,  far 
more  eloquent  than  words,  gushed  from  her  eyes 
as  she  turned  them  from  the   picture  to  Ellen? 
^  Oh,  dear  Miss  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  who  but  you 
would  have  ever  thought  of  this  7  and  now  don't  you 
believe  the  blessed  moon  this  morning,  was  a  true 
token.    Ah,  Branbach  !  my  dear  old  home !  Ah, 
Miss  Ellen,  look  here,  look  here  just  under  that  part 
of  the  castle.  There  is  where  we  lived  ;  there  all  the 
Wepels  lived  back  and  back  in  the  ages,  when  the 
old  castle  that  stands  there  now,  on  the  very  top 
of  the  rocks  on  that  high  hill — Oh,  many's  the  time 
Brant  and  Hildergund  and  I  have  climbed  to  it — 
'What  was  I  saying  ?    Yes,  when  the  castle  that's 
as  old  as  St.  Mark,  had  its  jolly  knights,   the 
Wepels  Uved  in  the  cottage  below  it,  and  when  it 
was  a  prison  of  state  it  was  one  of  my  forefathers 
that  kept  the  keys  of  the  discarded  room  of  tor- 
ture, and  when  it  was  turned  into  a  hospital  it 
was  my  grandmother's  mother  that  tended  the  sick. 
There  is  the  old  chateau,  too,  and  there  the  chapel. 


and  there  the  old  stone  bench,  and  those  par- 
ings ;  and  there  the  very  pile  of  dirt  always  be- 
fore old  Weisen's  door ;  and  &ere,  where  you  can 
almost  touch  the  boats  as  they  pass  ap  and  down, 
the  terrace  garden  to  the  old  chateau,  and  there 
you  turn  and  go  up  to  the  vineyard  planted  among 
the  rocks,  and  so  steep  that  they  go  on  laddera  to 
the  vines.  Oh,  my  beautiful  land ! — my  home ! — 
dear  old  Branback!"  Poor  Gretchen  had  forgot- 
ten herself-^the  picture  of  her  home  had  worked 
a  spell  upon  her  imagination,  and  her  last  excla- 
mations were  in  Grerman. 

"  What  is  all  this  lingo  about  T  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lyell,  entering  the  room  and  effectually  breaking 
the  epeU.  "  The  little  dirty  village  of  Branback," 
he  added,  turning  his  eye  on  the  picture.  "  I  re- 
member it  well,  and  the  greasy  dinner  I  got  ther*'. 
I  see  no  sign  o(  break&st,  Ellen.  Do  yon  think  I 
can  eat  your  New- Year's  gifts  ?  " 

"Not  eat  them,  but  wear  them,  sir,"  rvplied 
Ellen,  placing  at  his  feet  a  pair  of  new  slippers. 
"  We  have  set  the  breakfast  table  in  the  next  room  ; 
it  is  quite  ready.  Bring  up  the  cofiee  and  cakes, 
Gretchen." 

*'  It  will  be  cold  there ;  if  s  always  cold  there  in 
the  morning.    What  did  you  put  it  there  for  1 " 

«  The  children  begged  to  have  their  prosentB 
hung  on  a  tree,  and  I  could  not  move  my  lanria- 
tina!" 

"  And  they  must  have  it  their  own  way.  It  need 
to  be  *  first  come  first  served,'  but  now  the  very 
last  come  is  first  and  best  served ;  the  brat  of  a 
baby  before  its  grandfiither." 

Ellen  made  no  reply,  but  opened  the  door  into 
the  next  room  where  the  fire  having  been  kindled 
long  b<*fore  day-light,  the  air  was  genially  warm, 
the  coals  glowed  in  the  full  grate,  the  coilee  sent 
up  its  aromatic  perfiime — incense  fit  for  the  gods — 
and  the  lightest  buckwheats  were  mnoking  on 
the  table.  There  was  a  suasage  too,  (Mr.  Lyell's 
sine  qua  non^)  and  fresh  honey  and  Scotch  mar- 
malade, his  favorite  dainties,  got  by  Ellen  with 
some  trouble  by  way  of  a  New- Year's  treat  to  her 
fiither.  His  frosty  humor  melted ;  the  slippers  he 
said  **  were  a  nice  fit,  the  room  was  warm,  and, 
on  the  whole,  he  did  not  care  if  the  children  for 
once  had  it  their  own  way,  and  it  was  thought- 
ful of  you,  Ellen,  to  get  this  delicious  honey  for  me." 
Ellen  was  not  hardened  to  the  caprices  of  her 
father's  temper.  She  was  fortJied  by  the  resolution 
not  to  resist  but  endure.  She  had  long  ago  made 
up  her  mind  that  it  was  an  infirmity  not  to  be 
cured,  but  that  patience  was  armor  of  proof  against 
it.  Patient  continuance  in  well-doing  is  a  sove- 
reign remedy  against  most  of  the  evils  of  life  and 
a  certain  salvation  fi'om  its  worst  remorse. 

"  Where  is  the  morning  paper,  Gretchen,  asked 
Mr  Lyell.  Can't  you  remember  to  pat  it  on  the 
table  T     You  know  I  always  want  it." 
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There  is  no  moming  paper  on  New- Year's,  Mr. 
Lyell." 
"  Ah,  triM !  Give  me  last  evening's  paper  then." 
**  The  old  gentleman  most  have  his  moming  and 
his  evening  paper,"  said  Gretchen  to  a  visitor  in  the 
kitchen,  "  thoagh  Miss  E^len  would  not  even  huy 
herself  one  new  gown  this  New- Year's ;  well,  she 
looked  pretty  enough  in  her  old  ones.  It  seems  as 
if  her  beautiful  soul  came  out  more  and  more  every 
day  into  her  face." 

Mr.  Lyeirs  eyes  ran  over  the  paper  carelessly. 
Suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested,  as  Ellen  ob- 
served, by  something  keenly  interesting.  He  knit 
his  brows,  bit  his  lips,  threw  down  the  paper, 
lighted  his  cigar,  smoked  a  few  whifis,  then  threw 
it  away,  walked  up  and  down  the  room  biting 
his  nails  according  to  his  habit  when  excessively 
vexed,  and  was  leaving  the  room  when  at  the  door 
he  met  Gretchen,  all  smiles,  bringing  in  a  very 
beautiful  lady's  writing-desk  of  ivory  inlaid  in 
ebony. 
**  Where  did  that  come  from  1 "  he  asked. 
"  It  is  for  Miss  Ellen,  sir,  and  the  servant  that 
brings  all  Mr.  Lawrence's  flowers  and  things, 
brought  it." 

"  John,  from  the  Astor  house  ;  was  there  no  mes- 
sage?" 
"  None,  sir." 

"  It  is  from  Lawrence,  of  course,  Ellen ;  splen- 
did, is  it  not?  Do  you  hear,  Ellen  ?   Do  you  see ? " 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Ellen,  looking  cold  and  im- 
passive. 

'•  I  would  not  advis3  him  to  waste  his  gifts  here. 
Strange— strange, "he muttered  "  that  the  only  man 
you  ever  cared  for  should  have  been  that  rascal ! " 

"  I  do  not  deserve  that,  nor  does  Mercer,"  she 
thought.  "  I  wish  Lawrence  would  send  no  more 
of  his  gifts  here  ;  they  ruffle  my  fiither,  and  are  em- 
barassing  to  me  ;  my  father  was  just  getting  into 
the  spirit  of  the  day.  But  it  was  something  in  the 
paper  that  turned  the  current.  Stocks  have  fallen, 
I  suppose  ;  but  what  is  that  to  us  ?  "  She  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  stock- table  for  she  read  it  every 
evening  to  her  father.  She  looked  it  over.  Stocks 
were  rising,  and  she  came  to  the  natural  conclu- 
sion that  her  father  was  vexed  that  he  no  longer 
had  any  interest  in  the  prosperous  turn  the  afiairs 
of  the  city  had  taken . 

That  an  oU  age  which  should  have  been  serene 
and  grateful  should  be  chafed  by  sordid  cares— that 
all  her  pains  to  soften  it  with  the  luxuries  that  ha- 
bit had  made  necessary  should  be  unfelt,  filled 
Ellen's  bosom  for  a  moment  with  sadness  and  a 
sense  of  injustice.  It  was  but  for  a  moment ;  she 
wiped  away  tlie  gathering  tears  and  turned  to  re- 
ceive with  smiles  and  caresses  the  children  who 
were  bursting  into  the  room  with  their  clamorous 
happy  New- Year's  to  Aunt  Ellen.  The  stream 
must  deposit   a  portion  of  the  golden  sands  its  t 


cliannel  is  bearing  onward.  Ellen  Lyell  could  not 
be  unhappy  while  she  was  the  source  of  happiness 
or  cheerfulneas.  There  are  those  who  wonld  have 
reckoned  it  a  hard  &te  to  minister  to  a  thank- 
less, fretful, exacting  old  man ;  to  have  been  cutoff 
in  the  prime  of  youth  from  the  dearest  expecta- 
tions ;  to  recei^,  as  Ellen  did  at  first,  employment 
as  fiivor  and  patronage ;  to  see  her  gay  young 
friends  and  fashionable  acquaintance  falling  away 
from  her ;  to  be  obliged  to  contract  the  circle  of  her 
wants,  and  to  cut  off  the  accustomed  gratifications 
of  her  past  position  and  the  pleasures  natural  to 
her  time  of  life.  In  all  this  there  were  elements 
enough  of  discontent  to  a  common  character. 

But  my  friend  Ellen's  was  not  a  common  char- 
acter. She  began  with  the  great  truth  that  it  mat- 
ters not  so  much  how  we  are,  as  what  we  are— 
that  it  is  not  our  circumstances,  but  what  we  make 
of  them,  that  is  our  great  concern  ;  not  the  agree- 
able sensations  of  to-day  that  are  of  most  import 
to  us,  but  the  retrospect  of  to-morrow.  If  her 
father  was  more  than  usually  unreasonable,  she 
redoubled  her  patience.  She  smiled  at  the  super- 
ciliousness of  late  friends  (friends  after  common 
parlance)  become  patrons,  and  she  received  grate- 
fully employment  from  those  whose  respect  was  en- 
hanced by  the  manifestation  of  virtues  which  the 
change  of  her  condition  brought  into  action.  If 
her  gay  young  friends  fell  away  from  her  she  felt 
no  asperity  towards  them ;  they  had  their  pleasures, 
she  her  duties ;  there  were  few  points  of  real  sym- 
pathy between  them,  and  in  her  secret  heart  she 
might  well  have  thought  she  was  rather  the  gainer 
than  loser  by  the  change  in  their  relations. 

One  evil  there  was  in  her  condition  which  was 
a  seri'^us  nnhappiness  to  her.  The  Mr.  Lawrence 
to  whom  we  have  adverted,  was  her  persevering 
lover.  His  sister  was  her  favorite'  fnend.  He  had 
an  immense  fortune.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
good  principles  and  good  feelings.  The  world  said 
"  a  splendid  match  for  Ellen  Lyell."  "  You  know 
the  most  fervent  wish  of  my  heart,"  Margaret 
Lawrence  had  once  said  to  her,  and  she  said  no 
more. 

"  You  must  do  as  you  choose ;  all  young  people 
do  so  now-a-days,"  said  her  father,  **  but  I  would 
lay  any  wager  you  are  the  only  woman  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  who  would  not  snap  at  Arthur  Iaw- 
rence." 

"  Do  as  you  think  best,  my  dear  sister,"  said  her 
brother  Gordon,  **  but  I  must  say  there  are  few 
worthier  men  than  Arthur  Lawrence." 

"  You  would  marry  Arthur  Lawrence,  Ellen," 
said  her  brother  William,  "  if  you  could  forget 
and  those  should  forget  who  are  forgotten ! " 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  William,"  she  replied, 
provoked  to  express  the  feelings  her  delicacy  had 
restrained,  '*  I  would  not  marry  Arthur  Lawrence 
were  he  the  only  man  in  the  world.    I  do  not 
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love  him,  that  should  be  reason  enough.  I  cannot 
loye  a  man  whose  character  in  no  sense  accords 
with  mine  Arthur  Lawrence  is,  you  know  it, 
William,  a  common  man — nothing  more  nor  less ; 
of  virtuous  habits,  no  doubt ;  amiable  and  well  dis- 
posed ;  but  would  you,  woul((  my  &ther,  would  Gor- 
don, would  any  of  my  friends  esteem  him  a  suitable 
match  for  me  were  he  stripped  of  his  fortune  ? 
I  may  seem  to  you  proud  or  vain,  or  both ;  but  I 
should  require  in  my  husband  some  correspondence 
of  endowment,  of  cultivation,  of  capability,  of  taste 
to  my  own,  and  I  hold  that  only  to  be  a  pure  mar- 
riage where  this  exists.  "  I  have  not  forgotten," 
she  added,  blushing  to  her  temples,  "  that  such  a 
marriage  was  once  within  the  circle  of  my  hope  ; 
nor  do  I  forget  that  it  no  longer  is.  I  cherish  no 
vain  wishes  nor  vain  regrets.  I  see  no  danger  of 
useleasness  or  dreariness  in  single  life  ;  no  danger 
of  ^wanting  objects  for  my  affections  while  yours 
and  Gordon's  families  are  multiplying  every 
year.'* 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  sister,'*  said  her  brother, "  we 
have  erred  in  measuring  you  by  common  women.** 

"  That  is  not  quite  all  your  mistake,  William  ; 
women  are  not  allowed  to  use  their  powers  of  in- 
dependence. The  vulgar  world  has  made  mar- 
riage a  necessity  to  them,  and  they  dare  not  follow 
the  true  impulses  of  their  hearts — the  honest  de- 
mands of  their  natare  ;  and  thus  it  comes  that 
marriag  ,  God's  own  most  blessed  institution,  is  so 
often  perverted  to  what  it  is.'* 

But  we  have  left  too  long  the  conclusion  of  our 
short  story.  The  day  went  on ;  Ellen's  visitors 
were  not  numerous,  but  they  were  old  and  well  tried 
friends,  with  a  sprinkling  of  young  ones,  who  were 
attracted  out  of  the  fashionable  beat  by  Ellen  Ly- 
ell's  charms  and  graces,  which,  if  they  had  lost 
the  effect  of  novelty  at  twenty-four,  in  our  world 
of  Spring  blossoms,  had  gained  by  their  maturity, 
expression  and  force. 

Arthur  Lawrence  came  with  the  first  and  lin- 
gered to  the  last. 

"  I  have  not  seen  your  &ther  to-day,"  he  said  to 
Ellen. 

"  You  can  see  him,*'  said  little  Nelly  Lyell,  "  for 
I  saw  him  take  a  big  parcel  of  papers  off  the  entry 
table,  and  go  up  stairs  with  it,  and  I  went  up  to 
show  him  Aunt  Ellen's  new  desk  :  I  could  not  make 
him  look  up  from  his  papers ;  but  he  did  not  look 
cross,  and  he  did  not  scolcf  me,  though  I  spoke 
twice  to  him." 

"  Have  you  seen  Aunt  Ellen's  new  desk,  Mr. 
Lawrence  1 " 

"  No,  Nelly,  I  did  not  know  your  jiunt  had  a 
new  one.*' 

Ellen  looked  at  him  with  surprise  ;  but  as  Law- 
rence was  one  of  those  people  who  never  ambush 
their  actions,  she  was  convinced  he  was  innocent 
of  the  gift. 
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"  Don*t  you  know,  Aunt  Ellen,  who  sent  you  the 
desk;  '*  pursued  the  little  girl. 

"  No,  Nelly,  I  cannot  even  guess.*' 

"  Ob,  she  does  know,  she  does  know,*'  insisted 
the  child,  mischievously,  "  she  knows  it's  you — be- 
cause you  know  you  send  her  every  thing  ;  lots  of 
flowers,  and  lots  of  books.  I  should  love  you  if 
you  gave  me  so  many  things  ;  don't  you  love  him. 
Aunt  Ellen  1 " 

To  Ellen's  infinite  relief  the  door  opened  and 
her  father  appeared  at  it,  not  lowering  as  he  had 
left  her  in  ^he  morning,  but  bright  and  smiling  as 
a  clear  October  sky  at  mid -day. 

"  Ellen,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  out  to 
ask  a  friend  to  come  home  and  dine  with  me  ; 
don't  ask  any  other  company.  You  have  a  good 
dinner,  I  hope.  Oh,  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  did  not  ob- 
serve you  ;  good  day,  sir."  He  stood  for  a  moment 
as  if  wavering,  then  beckoned  Ellen  to  him  and 
whispered — ^"if  you  want  to  know  what  company 
you  are  to  have,  look  over  the  arrivals  in  last  even- 
ing's paper.'* 

But  last  evening's  paper  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
Ellen  could  get  no  solution  of  her  father's  sudden 
good  humor  and  extraordinary  abstraction  ;  for 
most  extraordinary  it  was  that  he  should  have  re- 
mained for  one  minute  unconscious  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence's presence. 

'*  There  is  no  use,"  said  Lawrence  that  very 
evening  to  his  sister,  "  in  thinking  any  longer  of 
Ellen  Lyell ;  she  is  as  cold  as  an  icicle  to  me." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear  brother,"  replied  his 
sister, "  Ellen  knows  sher  own  mind,  and  is  not  a 
woman  to  be  won  by  perseverance  ?  " 

"  No,  that  is  proved — well,  it  will  be  all  the  same 
a  hundred  years  hence  ! " 

This  veritable  conclusion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Law- 
rence's love-tale  proved  that  he  was  not  matched 
with  Ellen  Lyell  in  heaven,  where,  as  we  honestly 
believe,  all  true  matches  are  made. 

All  the  Lyells — sons,  wives  and  children  remain- 
ed, as  was  their  custom  on  New- Year's  day,  to 
dine  with  their  father.  The  communicating  doors 
between  the  rooms  were  thrown  open.  One  table 
was  arranged  for  the  little  people  and  their  nurses^ 
and  the  other  for  their  elders. 

"  You  see  what  your  Aunt  Ellen  has  done  for 
you,  my  children,"  said  Gordon  Lyell.  "  Mind  and 
keep  quiet,  or  my  father  will  stand  a  chance  of 
having  rather  too  much  of  what  your  Aunt  Ellen 
calls  the  '  music  of  your  voices  ; '  but  why  does  he 
not  come  ?  I  never  knew  him  delay  a  dinner  before. 
Who  upon  earth  can  this  newly  arrived  friend  of 
his  be  ?  Some  old  crone  of  an  India  merchant 
whom  he  knew  forty  years  ago  oh,  ifs  that 
old  Harvey,  who  was  a  school-mate  of  his  and  who 

has  been  consul  this  hundred  years  at ,  what 

do  you  call  the  place  ?     I  heard  yesterday  he  had 
come  home.** 
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"  Wliocver  it  may  be ,'*  said  Ellen,  "we  should  be 
grateful  to  him»  for  his  arrival  seems  to  have  made 
it  really  a  happy  New- Year  to  my  father." 

"  He  must  be  a  special  dear  friend  to  reconcile 
my  father  to  making  another  place  at  our  small 
table.  You  know  bis  notion  of  heaven,  ElTen  ? — 
that  there's  plenty  of  elbow-room  there ! " 

"Hush,  Gordon — they  are  coming;  ring  the 
bell  for  dinner,  Willie ! " 

"  Now  for  a  reverend  white  head,"  said  Gordon, 
"  moke  your  best  bows  and  curtsies,  children,  to 
grandpapa's  friend,  and  don't  speak  above  your 
breaths." 

The  door  opened  and  old  Mr.  Lyell,  his  fiice 
smiling  all  over,  ushered  in — ^not  an  '  old  crone,* 
but  a  tall  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  vrith 
his  head  covered  with  bright  chestnut  hair — ^his 
large  dark  eye  brightened  and  moistened  with 
mingled  emotions.  Gordon  and  William  Lyell 
sprang  forward  and  grasped  his  hand.  "  Is  it  you, 
Mercer  1     My  dear  fellow,  welcome — ^most  wel- 


come 
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Ellen's  first  impulse  was  to  run  out  of  the  room 
but  her  feet  refused  to  move.  She  became  fright- 
fully pale,  and  little  Nelly,  whose  eye,  on  all  occa- 
8ion.s,  first  turned  to  her  aunt  exclaimed,  "  what  is 
the  matter.  Aunt  Ellen  ? " 

The  exclamation  produced  a  reaction.  She  ral- 
lied and  the  eloquent  blood  rushing  to  her  cheek 
expressed  the  welcome  she  could  not  utter ;  she 
gave  Meccer    her  hand:   neither  spoke.      The 


a^ward  chasm  was  filled  *y  Mr.  Lyell.  "  Mer- 
cer deserves  our  welcome,  bo)r8,"  he  said  ;  "  he  is  a 
good  man  and  true.  He  has  worked  hard  for  Gw^ 
years,  and  lived  out  of  humanity's  reach,  in  China. 
I  know  what  it  is  to  live  there,  and  here  is  some  of 
the  fruit  of  his  industry — here  are  the  documents." 
Mr.  Lyell  threw  on  the  table  a  parcel  of  papers. 
"  He  has  paid  his  debt  to  me,  with  interest  and 
compound  interest — God  bless  him  ! " 

"  A  little  too  much  of  this,  my  dear  Mr.  Lyell," 
said  Mercer,  deprecatingly. 

"  Not  a  syllable  too  much ;  my  children  and 
grandchildren  shall  know  who.  of  all  men  living, 
they  should  most  love  and  honor." 

"  This  is  much  more,"  said  Mercer,  rather  em- 
barrassed by  Mr.  Lyell's  excessive  enthusiasm, 
"  than  an  act  of  simple  honesty  deserves." 

"  Not  a  bit — not  a  bit.  Simple  honesty  do  you 
call  it  7  Well — ^yes,  paying  one's  debts  is  simple 
honesty ;  but  I  can  tell  you  it  is  the  rarest  of  virtues 
now-a-days.  You  have  not  heard  of  repudiatwn 
out  in  China,  have  you  ?  our  new  way  of  paying 
old  debts.  I  hate  these  new  fangled  words  and 
doings.     But  come,  come  to  dinner,  my  children." 

A  few  days  after. when  Ellen  imparted  to  her 
loving  maiden  Gfptchen,  the  secret  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Haskett  Mercer,  "  Ah,  ha !  Miss  Ellen," 
she  said,  "  I  knew  when  that  mysterious  desk  came 
the  true  love  would  soon  come  after  it.  Remem- 
ber the  waning-moon  of  New- Year's  morning, 
and  don't  laugh  at  my  country  signs  again." 
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{See  the  Engraving.) 


Wfi  will  not  pay  our  readers  the  equivocal  compli- 
ment of  supposing  that  this  engraving  requires  a 
line  or  even  a  word  in  the  way  of  illustration. 
Who,  in  this  land  of  Bibles,  is  not  familiar  with  the 
entire  history  of  that  true  nobleman — ^not  of  man's 
making  but  of  God's — for  such,  without  controver- 
sy, was  the  leader  of  Israel's  hosts.  We  need  only 
recommond  you  to  take  the  beautiful  picture  into 
your  solitude,  compare  the  facts  connected  with  the 
event  as  recorded  in  sacred  history  with  the  details 
given  by  the  artist,  and  sure  we  arc  that  there  will 
come  welling  up  into  your  soul  sensibilities  of  a 
more  interesting,  sublime  and  absorbing  character 
than  could  be  awakened  by  almost  any  other  nar- 
rative having  humanity  alone  for  its  subject.  Sur- 
vey the  past  I  Remember  the  oppressions  of  the 
enslaved  Israelites,  the  seeming  impossibility 
of  their  deliverance  because  of  the  ^cruel  edict 
which  seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  that  ever  a  man 
should  be  raised  up  for  their  defence  ?    Then  look 
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at  the  wondrovs  combination  of  events  crowded  into 
those  passing  minutes — the  miraculous,  voluntary 
blending  of  interests  accounted  to  be  at  variance 
with  each  other !  Mark  the  emotions  of  the  moth- 
er of  Moses — a  conflict  of  feelings  too  big  for  hu- 
man utterance  !  See  the  peculiar  expression  lurk- 
ing in  the  eyes  and  around  the  lips  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  ss  the  strange,  undefinable,  God-inspi- 
red sensibilities  awake  in  her  bosom,  play  around 
her  throbbing  heart,  and  finally,  with  their  resistless 
impulses,  prompt  her  to  an  act  as  little  to  be  anti- 
cipated as  it  was  honorable  to  her  nature.  See  the 
mingled  curiosity  and  gratified  benevolence  of 
those  who  attend  upon  the  royal  lady  and  tell  us 
whether  we  have  not  given  you,  dear  reader,  in  this 
engraving  a  subject  far  interesting  and  profitable 
contemplation.  Afler  all,  for  intense  interest  and 
dramatic  effect,  nothing  can  compare  ¥dth  some  of 
the  incidents  recorded  in  the  inspired  volume. 

R.  A.  W. 
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(See  the  Engramng.) 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  Coop- 
er's novels  will  readily  recognize  the  scene  from 
the  Spy  depicted  by  our  artist,  for  the  mdisem- 
hlance  of  the  characters  is  admirably  preserved. 
You  cannot  read   the  novelist's  description  and 
then  refer  to  the  engraving,  without  feeling  that 
you  are  a  spectator — aye,  that  you  are  almost  a 
participator  in  that  remarkable  interview  between 
most  remarkable  characters.      Thrown    off  his 
guard,  by  the  intelligence  which  Harvey  Birch  is 
giving  with  such  seeming  carelessness,  Captain 
Wharton  bends  forward  from  the   recess  of  the 
window,  forgetting  caution  under  the  impulses  of 
eager  manhood  and  the  influence  of  that  chival- 
rous ^irit  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  ascribed  to  him. 
There,  too,  stands  Harvey  Birch,  apparently  intent 
only  upon  selling  and  getting  gain,  which,  in  truth, 
was  his  darling  passion,  having,  notwithstanding 
the  dark  shades  that  overhung  his  character,  many 
nobler  and   redeeming  traits ;  and  there,  too,  are 
Mr.  Whar    n's  two  daughters  so  exactly  opposite 
in  their  sentiments  and  each  influenced  by  certain 
goings  out  of  the  heart  after  a  gallant  ofiicer — the 
one  maiden  doting  upon  a  manly  form  clothed  in 
the  imposing  uniform  oi  the  "  regulars  " — the  other 
finding  the  man  of  her  choice  in  the  patriotic  citi- 
zen soldier.     And  thus  were  they  diverse  in  polit- 
ical   predelictions,  for   who  ever   knew    politics 
nm  counter  to  the  first  fresh  love  of  a  maiden's 
heart  ?     Ah !  gentle,  loving  Frances,  patriotically 
republican  as  was  thy  pure  heart,  yet  hadst  thou 
no  help  for  it  but  to  own  a  monarch  over  its  afl*ec- 
tions — ^in    its    very  citadel   reigned   Dunwoodie, 
supreme  if  not  absolute.     Strange  rendezvous  of 
conflicting  feelings  is  a  woman's  heart  when  love 
has  once  made  it  his  pleasant  home  !    Heigh-ho ! 
heigh-ho ! 


And  there,  too,  is  Miss  Peyton— cahn,  quiet, 
thoughtfiil,  judicious ;  ever  watching  with  tender 
vigilance   her  young   charges,    ever   and   anon 
blunting  the  points  of  their  mutual  raillery  or  sar- 
casm, and  pouring  the  oil  of  her  own  self-govern- 
ment and  good  humor  upon  the  troubled  waters 
which  else  might,  almost  before  they  were  aware, 
have  been  lashed  into  discord.    And  how  admi- 
rably does  Mr.  Wharton's  countenance  portray  the 
diflficulties   of  his  position !     How   jealously  he 
watches  the  expression  of  the  stranger'a  face — how 
thoroughly  committed  by  his  very  anxieties  to  be 
non-committal !     But  what  shall  we  ny  of  '*  Mr. 
Harper  1 " — ^who,  with  unperturbed   countenance, 
sees,  hears,  notes  every  thing,  yet  seemeth  carelessly 
intent— pardon    the    Irish-ism — ^upon    his    book. 
What  can  be  said  other  than  in  those  benign  and 
exprbflsive  features — in  that  mild  and  placid  yet 
penetrating  eye — ^in  that  noble  mein  and  dignified 
suavity  of  manner — in  those  tnithfiil  lineaments  we 

see  THE  MAN  WHOM  A  NATION  DELIOHTS  TO  HONOR. 

Be  p<^acefiil,  then,  lovely  and  loving  family ! 
Fear  not,  venerable  sire,  for  thy  noble-souled,  but 
mistaken  son.  "  Harper"  is  but  another  name  for 
honor,  generosity  and  noble-mindedness.  The 
"  stranger  who  is  within  thy  gates "  will  never 
betray  or  injure  those  who  have  shown  him  the 
rites  of  hospitality  and  made  him  welcome  to  their 
domestic  hearth  and  plentiful  board,  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  was  hungry  and  weary.  As  for 
that  shrewd,  cold,  calculating, money-making  [>ed- 
lar,  doubtless  he  la  cute  enough  to  shifl  for  himself 
and  to  take  care  of  his  neck  quite  as  long  as  his 
life  is  worth  the  trouble  ;  and  as  for  old  Caesar,  he 
will  be  proud  enough  when  he  learns  who  "  Mr. 
Harper  "  is,  and  will  talk  about  it  until  he  finds  rest 
in  the  quietude  of  his  last  resting  place.     R.  A.  W. 
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The  following  articles  are  accepted,  viz :— Retri- 
bution— Evening  Hymn — Cousin  Grace — Forgot- 
ten. Several  articles  are  necessarily  declined  on 
account  of  their  length,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  acceptable.     It  is  our  purpose  not  to 


continue  articles  through  successive  mmibers,  and 
an  article  must  poasess  extraordinary  merit  to 
induce  us  to  continue  it.  Some  other  contribu- 
tions just  received  (January  8th,  and  we  must  now 
go  to  press)  have  not  been  decided  on. 
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Mbs.  Jam£s  Taylor  had  bodu  crying  for  the  last 
hoar,  and  like  the  lady  in  fhe  play,  seeded 
termined  to  '*  weep  a  while  longer."  Yes,  the 
very  minute  her  lord  and  master  with  hat  in  hand 
had  closed  the  street  door  did  the  tears  begin  to 
&n.  Countless,  innumerable,  not  to  be  reckoned, 
weie  the  bright  drops — and  nobody  knows  how 
kmg  they  would  haye  lasted,  had  not  voices  on  the 
piazza  and  a  summons  at  the  bell,  despatched 
Maggie,  the  maid,  to  the  door  and  Mrs.  Taylor's 
cambric  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  In  five  min- 
utes more  those  eyes  were  as  clear  and  bright,  the 
voice  as  gay,  the  laugh  as  musical,  as  if  there  were 
DO  such  things  as  grief  or  care  in  the  world  ;  or  if 
00,  little,  merry  Mrs.  James  Taylor  cast  them  to 
the  winds  and  defied  them. 

^d  what  had  she,  the  newly  married  lady,  the 
three  months'  bride,  been  crying  about  ?  Why, 
really,  it  was  too  ridiculous  to  tell ;  and  she  had 
pouted  aixd  smiled,  and  smiled  and  pouted,  for 
some  time  before  she  had  actually  made  up  her 
mind  to  weep  ;  but  she  had  a  distressing  suspicion 
that  her  husband-  (he  was  a  very  good  husband, 
there  was  no  denying  that)  did  not  love  her. 
No !  she  was  sure  he  did  not — ^not  a  bit,  and  never 
did.    He  was  very  kind-hearted  ;  he  had  found 

out  that  she  loved  him,  and  so he  married 

her.  If  she  had  only  discovered  this  before,  what 
misery  would  she  have  spared  herself.  Silly  Mrs. 
Taylor,  if  any  body  else  had  said  this,  how  elo- 
quently, how  indignantly,  would  she  have  answer- 
ed to  the  contrary — asserted  it,  proved  it,  bringing 
glances,  tones,  and  daily,  houriy  evidences  of  af- 
fection to  sustain  her  argument.  If  anybody  else 
had  said  it,  she  would  have  laughed  them  to 
scorn ;  but  now  that  her  own  good-for-nothing 
head  had  contrived  and  her  silly  little  heart  harbored 
the  suspicion,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
and  she  was  the  most  miserable  woman  breathing. 
She  was  not  jealous — ^he  did  not  love  anybody 
else,  but  he  did  not  love  her.  How  could  he, 
when  he  never  told  her  so,  not  even  when  he  of- 
fered himself;  he  only  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
and  she,  poor  deceived  woman,  took  the  love  for 
granted.  What  would  she  give  for  an  affection 
that  never  found  vent  in  words.  He  was  khid — 
so  he  was  to  his  cat  or  dog — he  endured  her. 
Endured  !  when  she  had  been  so  petted  and  loved 
at  home,  doted  on  by  five  wild  brothers  and  the 
dearest  of  fathers  and  mothers,  petted  by  aunts, 


uncles  and  cousins  at  school ;  even  in  this  little 

village  of  U ,  her  new  home,  every  one  except 

this  James  Taylor-^nd  she  had  refused  twelve 
who  adored,  to  marry  a  man  who  endured  her. 
Poor  little  Mrs.  Taylor,  when  she  loveil  him  (there 
was  no  doubt  about  that)  so  dearly  too. 

Now,  all  the  time  that  she  was  thus  ingeniously 
tormenting  herself,  racked  to  the  very  soul  with 
distruit  and  mortification,  the  object  of  her  misery^ 
this  identical  James  Taylor,  was  racing  to  his  of- 
fice as  if  he  had  on  seven-leagued  boots,  wishing 
the  client  in  heaven  who  was  to  detain  him  that 
evening  from  his  jewel  at  home,  his  precious  little 
wife.  Love  her!  Why,  he  adored  her.  The 
very  earth,  sky  and  air  had  changed  since  this 
prettiest,  dearest,  most  bewitching  of  women  had 
blessed  his  home.  Love  her !  Why  there  was 
not  a  moment  of  the  day  that  she  was  absent 
from  his  thoughts ;  fiur  away  from  the  dull,  dark 
ofiice  they  were  wanning  in  a  green  shady  home, 
where  a  bright,  gay,  delicate  woman  was  fiitting 
hither  and  thither  with  a  thousand  and  one  little 
important  cares  and  occupadoos  in  it.  She  would 
imagine  a  dozen  times  in  a  morning  how  she 
would  meet  him  when  he  retumed-»telling  him 
with  such  a  serious  &ce  how  miraculously  busy 
and  industrious  sfie  had  been,  and  what  wonders 
were  performed  in  consequence,  and  then  laughing 
in  spite  of  herself  and  looking  so  ridiculously  shy 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  in  assumed  astonishment 
at  the  relation.  Why,  putting  his  love  for  her 
out  of  the  question,  she  was  certainly  better  fitted 
than  any  woman  in  the  world  for  him,  James 
Taylor.  For  he  was  melancholy  and  reserved ; 
she  as  merry  as  May,  with  a  perfect  lunacy  in 
the  way  of  talking.  He  waa  indolent,  and  liked 
to  be  amused  and  entertained,  and  how  could  he 
be  more  so  than  with  this  creature,  as  changeful 
and  capricious  as  an  April  sky — ^yet  who  in  all 
her  moods  and  variations  never  forgot  to  be  charm- 
ing. Not  love  her  t  Why  the  very  kitten  on 
the  hearth  knew  better.  What  if  he  liad  never 
told  her  so ;  it  was  entirely  a  piece  of  superero- 
gation ;  it  would  have  been  like  saying  that  skies 
were  blue  and  ilowen  were  fair.  And  yet  silly 
Mrs.  Taylor,  for  the  lack  of  something  better  to 
do,  had  actually  persuaded  and  wept  herself  into 
this  idea. 

With  her  visitors  her  lacl^ymose  mood  vanish- 
ed ;  and  after  their  departure  she  sat  absolntely 
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contriTing  ways  and  Beans  to  annoy  this  good-for- 
nothing  husband  of  her's,  till  he  was  forced  to  dis- 
play some  kind  of  emotion — rage,  if  he  woald  not 
love.  Nerved  by  the  blissful  thought,  she  clospd 
doors  and  windows,  for  he  would  not  be  home  till 
past  one,  and  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  with  a 
nch  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  the  brightest  of  smiles 
around  her  lovely  mouth. 

Little  did  Mr.  James  Taylor  think,  as  he  be- 
stowed a  fond  admiring  glance  on  the  sweet  face, 
what  havoc  and  destruction  the  wily  lady  had 
been  plotting  against  his  peace.  There  is  no- 
thing Kke  a  trifle  to  overturn  one's  philosophy — so 
argued  Mrs:  Taylor — one  can  summon  quantitieA 
of  resolution  for  great  events,  but  little,  every -day 
annoyances  who  can  endure  with  stoicism  t  She 
was  determined  to  enrage  her  husband  ;  perhaps 
4ie  would  absolutely  scold  her.  What  a  triumph  ! 
Mr.  Taylor  the  evening  before  had  requested  his 
precious  wife  to  have  breakfast  precisely  at  seven, 
for  the  same  bnainess  which  took  him  out  then, 
would  occupy  him  the  next  morning;  be  must 
positively  be  at  his  ofHce  at  half- past  seven  o'clock. 

But  Mrs.  Taylor  gave  no  directions  of  the  kind, 
consequently  seven,  quarter-past,  half-past  had  ar- 
rived, and  no  sign  or  token  of  the  meal.  Mr. 
Taylor  did  not  pretend  to  interfere  with  the  ser- 
vants, so  went  out  in  the  garden  in  search  of  his 
wife.  She  was  among  the  roses,  looking  as  bloom- 
ing, innocent  and  unconscious  as  possible. 

"  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  mildest  of 
tones,  '*  breakfast  is  not  ready,  and  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry  to  go.  Yon  forgot  to  speak  of  it  last  night, 
didn't  yon?" 

*'  Yon  cannot  certainly  expect  me  to  remember 
everything,  Jamcs,'^  returned  his  wife,  with  a  most 
indignantly  remonstrating  expression.  *'  I  did  not 
say  a  word  about  it." 

Mr.  James  Taylor  did  not  make  the  smallest 
reply  to  this  amiable  remark  from  his  little  bride, 
but  turned  and  went  in  the  house.  A  full  quarter 
of  an  hour  elapsed  before  Mr.  Taylor  was  sum- 
moned to  table,  and  she  loitered  ten  minutes 
longer  by  way  of  teasing  him  to  the  uttermost,  then 
made  her  appearance,  thinking  it  quite  possible 
that  she  might  find  her  spouse  with  a  whip  in  his 
band,  or  at  all  events  despatching  his  meal  alone. 
But  he  sat  quietly  reading  the  paper,  as  if  there 
were  no  such  things  as  impatient  clients  or  procras- 
tinated engagements  in  the  world.  Fanny  bit  her 
lips  with  vexation,  and  proceeded  to  pour  out  his 
cofkt.  If  he  had  only  been  sulky  it  would  have 
been  something  gained,  and  she  tormented  him 
with  questions  in  hopes  of  discovering  this  ;  but  he 
answered  her  as  pleasantly  as  usual,  and  at  length 
petitioning  to  be  excused,  he  bid  her  good  morn- 
ing in  the  blandest  of  tones 

Mrs.  Taylor  felt  quite  happy  when  he  departed, 
who  can  doobt  it  7    She  had  been  making  herself 


exceedingly  disagreeable,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
"  Faint  heart  never  won,"  thought  she,  at  length ; 
"  rU  try  it  again 

"  Fanny,  did  you  send  Johrj  for  my  coat  yester- 
day ? "  asked  Mr.  Taylor,  one  Sunday  morning. 

"  What  coat  ? "  replied  she,  by  way  of  gaising 
time. 

"  The  new  one,  at  the  tailor's.  Yon  know  I 
told  you" — 

"  I  do  wish,  James,  you  would  not  be  forever 
telling  me,"  she  interrupted, «  but  give  your  orden 
yourself ;  they  torment  me  to  death." 

"  Well,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  least  conse- 
quence," replied  the  patient  husband  ;  *'  if  you  will 
let  me  walk  to  church  with  you  in  this  old  one,  I 
don't  care." 

Mr.  Taylor  was  extravagantly  fond  of  plants, 
and  had  a  magnificent  cactus  in  full  bloom  ;  it 
was  a  rare  species,  and  this  was  the  first  flowering. 
Fanny  had  been  considering  the  plan  for  some 
time,  and  one  day  a  suitable  opportunity  present- 
ing itself  when  they  were  on  the  piazxa  together, 
managed  to  lose  her  footing  and  fell,  turning  the 
vase  over  and  completely  crushing  the  flowers  in 
her  descent. 

"  Victory,"  thought  she,  as  she  beheld  his  dis- 
tressed, anxious  foce.  But  no !  it  was  not  the 
cactus,  but  his  good-for-nothing  wifo  he  was  ten- 
derly picking  up  and  feeling  sn  anxious  about. 

"  He  certainly  must  love  n.  a  little  after  all/' 
thought  she  ;  "  but  I  don't  know,  he  is  very  kind, 
and  would  probably  have  been  just  as  concerned  if 
the  accident  had  happened  to  any  one  else.*' 

*'  ril  go  home,"  sobbed  Mrs.  James  Taylor  that 
evening.  "  I'll  see  how  this  horrid  man  can  lire 
without  me." 

"  How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  T  "  asked 
her  husband,  very  coolly,  when  informed  of  her  de- 
termination. 

**  Oh  !  six  months,'*  she  replied.  '*  1  am  tired  to 
death  of  staying  here,  and  it  will  be  so  nice  to  see 
William  and  Frank  and  all  of  them.  •  My  cousin 
Archie  is  there,  too,  and  we  will  have  famous  ridea 
and  drives.*' 

"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself,'*  remarked  her 
husband  quietly.  Fanny  relinquished  her  teasing^ 
operations  gradually  before  her  departure — ^re- 
strained from  overwhelming  him  with  questions 
and  remarks  when  he  was  in  a  serious  mood,  and 
playing  sad  when  he  was  inclined  to  be  merry. 
She  would  no  longer  throw  down  his  new  hat  (for 
which  he  had  a  particular  affection)  a  dozen  times 
a  day,  and  pretend  that  it  was  entirely  accidental, 
and  invite  disagreeable  company  when  he  waa 
least  in  the  mood  to  bear  it.  It  required  all  her 
resolution  to  leave  her  husband ;  she  felt  wretched 
and  unhappy  at  the  very  idea,  and  would  walk 
around  the  house  thinking  of  his  loneliness,  and 
wondering  whether  he  would  ever  feel  sad  or  re- 
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member  her  abominable  "behaTior  when  she  had 

gone. 

Her  very  heart  was  buxsting  the  morning  she 
left,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she 
could  rcatnun  her  tears.  Yet  one  never  would 
have  suspected  it,  for  she  was  gay  to  an  excess. 

"  I  leave  you  with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  you'll  not  misa  me  at  all/*  she  said  lightly,  as 
her  husband  assisted  her  into  the  carriage. 

He  smiled,  said  "  Good-bye,"  and  the  horse 
ptarted.  Mr.  James  Taylor  would  have  been  flat- 
tered if  he  had  known  that  Fanny  cried  all  the 
way  home,  and  her  pretty  face  was  so  swollen  and 
disfigured  that  she  did  not  even  see  Archie  or  half 
of  them  till  the  following  morning. 

«  ril  punish  him  by  not  writing,**  thought  she  ; 
"  he  never  even,  asked  me  if  I  would  ! " 

And  write  she  did  not  for  a  fortnight,  till  at 
length  growing  desperate  to  hear  from  him,  hhe 
penned  an  epistle  abounding  in  questions  and  di- 
rections, orders  and  counter-orders,  with  a  feeble 
hope  at  the  end  that  it  might  find  him  flourishing. 
He  replied  immediately  by  a  very  kind  letter,  not 
lovcr-like,  but  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  his  con- 
duct, aflectionate,  proper  and  amiable.  Fanny 
waited  a  fortnight  again,  then  sent  for  him  to  take 
her  home.  And  now  was  Mr.  James  Taylor,  if 
he  had  the  least  love  for  his  amiable  helpmate,  to 
undergo  a  slight  purgatory. 

She  was  absent  when  he  arrived,  (of  course  she 
intended  to  bc^  riding  with  her  cousin  Archie,  and 
walked  her  horse  leisurely  up  the  avenue  talking 
gaily  to  her  escort  till  her  husband  reached  her 
side.  Nothing  could  be  more  coolly  well  bred  than 
their  meeting.  No  rapture  or  emotion  on  either 
aide.  She  •*  hoped  he  was  well  '*  "  he  was  very ;" 
"had  she  enjoyed  her  visit?"  **ye8;  more  than 
tongue  could  tell.*' 

**  I  don't  believe  he  is  well,"  thought  Fanny,  as 
she  glanced  at  him  afterwards ;  "  how  pale  and  thin 
he  has  grown,  and  he  looks  more  melancholy  than 
ever.  I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  him," 
murmured  Fanny  to  herself.  It  was  surprising  how 
many  plans  Fanny  had  with  her  cousin  Archie  du- 
ring the  three  days  that  her  husband  remained. 
She  had  not  been  particularly  civil  to  him  before, 
for  he  was  an  old  lover,  and  she  did  not  care  to 
be,  but  now  there  really  was  no  end  to  the  jests 
and  excursions  they  got  up  together,  she  gayest  of 
the  gay,  and  he  carrying  out  her  wild  fancies  with 
all  the  zeal  in  the  world.  | 

"  I  don't  think  James  looks  either  well  or  happy, 
Fanny,"  said  her  mother  one  day. 


"Don't  youl"  returned  Fanny,  and  she  felt 
quite  charmed  at  the  idea,  and  racing  after  her  hns- 
band  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  walk,  she 
proposed  her  mother's  remark  without  the  slightest 
circumlocution.  He  lookfed  for  a  moment  at  her 
animated  face,  then  replied  gravely  iha\  **  he  was 
perfectly  well."  Fanny  was  uncertain  again,  yet 
rather  troubled. 

"  You  must  go  and  take  my  walk  with  me, 
James,  down  by  the  river,"  she  said,  *'  where  we 
used  to  go  before  we  were  married ; "  and  putting 
her  hand  in  his  arm  she  continued, "  now  you  must 
go — I  have  you  captive,  surrender  at  discretion.'' 

Never  had  Mrs.  James  Taylor  been  more  charm- 
ing than  on  this  identical  aflemoon.  She  behaved 
(there  is  no  denying  it)  more  like  a  wild  bewitch- 
ing child  than  a  decorous  married  lady ;  but  still 
she  was  very  sweet.  Her  husband  yielded  himself 
onreaistingly  to  the  magic  influence  of  her  smiles. 

"  Take  care  !  Don't  go  there,  Fanny,**  he  ex- 
claimed as  she  stooped  over  the  bank  of  the  river. 

"  Ah,  but  I  must  have  them." 

She  returned,  and  bending  an  inch  farther  lost 
her  balance  and  fell  in.  She  heard  a  deep,  agoni- 
zed groan,  had  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  lost  all 
consciousness.  When  she  revived,  she  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  her  husband  bending  over  her, 
clasping  her  hands,  pressing  her  wildly  to  his  heart 
and  with  every  tender  and  endearing  turn  entreat- 
ing her  to  look  up  and  speak  to  him  again ;  but 
she  could  not.  She  felt  deathly  faint  and  relapsed 
into  a  sort  of  half  stupor,  and  heard  his  agonized 
cries,  his  vain  appeals  for  help,  with  nought  but 
the  winds  and  leaves  to  hear  his  wild,  desperate 
misery,  and  with  that  deathly  sickneas  yet  upon 
her,  Fanny  had  a  delicious  sensation  at  her  heart 
He  loved  her,  there  wssno  doubt  about  it  now,  lov- 
ed her  madly,  devotedly,  and  even  if  she  had  died 
in  that  cold  river,  she  would  not  have  exchanged 
for  life  that  moment's  bliss. 

"  But  my  dear  Fanny,  how  could  you  think  I 
did  not  love  you  7  *'  exclaimed  Mr.  James  Taylor, 
no  longer  cold,  dull  and  silent,  but  as  enthusiastic 
and  candid  as  his  wife  could  desire. 

**  How  could  I  think  otherwise  7 "  replied  Fanny, 
smiling  fiuntly,  for  she  was  yet  very  weak.  **  You 
never  told  me  that  you  did." 

"Told  you 7"  exclaimed  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the 
tone  was  sufficient.  "  It  shall  entirely  be  the  bur- 
den of  my  song  for  the  rest  of  my  life,"  he  conti- 
nued, "  and  you  must  be  content  to  hear  it  for  your 
abominable  suspicions." 

"  I  certainly  shall  be,  James  Taylor,"  replied  his 
wife. 


\ 


Actions  speak  louder  than  words,"  says  an  old  adage,  aud  yet  protestations  an  often  reqaired  to 
interpret  them. 
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of   an-fouh      felL 


I  Mw  her  kneeliDf  at  a  graTV, 

And  heard  her  breathe  a  prayer ; 

Methought  that  iorrow*t  ocean  wave 
Waa  huhed  to  atillneH  there. 


3. 

I  aaw  her  buried  by  the  ride 
Of  him  the  loved  to  well ; 

There  rieep  the  lover  and  the  brld% 
Low  in  the  gremiwood  delL 
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Pastoral  Lire  Ain»  MAWurAcrrRci  op  thk  AHatirri. 
^ew  Ytrk  :    Harper  and  BrollMn. 

This  work  displays  a  wider  mnfe  of  ioformation  than  moet 
Jnea  attain  to.  The  full  titie  pafe  will  gire  sonM  idea  of  the 
eompiler'n  labor  and  the  multiplicity  of  topics  embraced  in 
the  volume : — *'The  history  of  sitk,  ootton,  linen,  wool  and 
other  fibrons  tubstanoes ;  including  obserrations  on  spinning 
dyeing  and  weaTing.  Abo  an  aeeount  of  the  pastoral  life  of 
tho  ancients,  their  tocial  state  and  attainments  in  the  dooMr- 
tic  arts.  With  a|>peodices  on  Pliny  ^  Natural  Hiiitory  ;  on  the 
origin  and  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  paper ;  on  felting« 
netting,  Ate.  Deduced  from  eopious  and  authentic  sottrees." 
On  all  these  subjects  there  is  ample  and  curious  information. 
The  work  is  a  library  in  itself.  Most  assuredly  the  perusal 
will  prove  both  interesting  and  instmetive,  and  will  abun- 
dantly satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  we  are  not  the  first  peo- 
ple who  have  deserved  to  be  called  an  inventive  and  utilitd- 
rian  generation.  By  the  way,  our  fair  readeis  will  find  in  this 
book  much  that  intimately  eonoems  them,  and  haply,  toOt  sun- 
dry hints  which  their  ready  tact  may  reduce  to  profitable  prao- 
tioe.  The  volume  is  elegantly  got  up  and  is  embellished  by 
numerous  and  beautiful  engravings  on  steel. 

Another  handsome  octavo  volume  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  is  Biographical  ahd  Critical  Mi8cillaniii> 
by  William  H.  Prescntt,  uniform  with  the  same  publishers* 
beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Prescott*s  "  Conqnest  of  Mexico  *' 
and  "  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.*'  The  woik  is  em- 
bellished with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  engrave^  by  W. 
Greatbach  from  the  original  picture  by  Ames.  The  "  Mis- 
cellanies,** with  one  exception,  vren  originally  published  In 
the  North  Aroericon  Review,  and  are  remarkaUe  for  their 
critical  acumen,  their  genial  spirit,  their  felicity  of  expression, 
and  the  ease  and  unforced  brilliancy  of  tlieir  style.  The  vo- 
lume comprises  an  admirable  biography  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  written  for  Sparks's  American  Biography  in  1834, 
and  papers  on  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  Irving*s  Conquest  of 
Granada,  Cervantes,  Scott,  Moltere,  Chateaubriand's  English 
Literature,  Bancroft's  United  States,  Italian  narrative  poetry, 
poetry  and  romance  of  the  Italians,  Scottish  song,  and  Da 
Ponte*s  Observations.  We  suppose  that  every  one  who  pos- 
sesses Mr.  Preseott's  other  works  will  eagerly  purchase  these 
more  recreative  productions  in  which  the  peculiar  beauties  of 
the  author  are  very  apparent. 

Tni  Poena  op  Alfrkd  B.  Strebt.   Complete  edition. 
JVffio   York  :    Clark  and  Austin. 

From  proee  to  poetry  is  sometimes  a  pleasant  change, 
though  much  depends  upon  their  respective  qualities.  Mr. 
Street  can  write  poetry  and  has  written  some  beautiful  verse. 
Have  you  noticed  hif  preface— how  short  and  yet  how  com- 
plete, and  how  modest  withal.  That,  and  the  unsurpassed 
typographical  beauty  of  the  work,  predisposed  us  to  read 
the  volume  through  at  our  first  leisure— a  rtnolve  which  short 
and  fugitive  poems  rarely  awaken  within  our  breast.  It 
abounds  with  true  poetry,  and  speaks  the  langooge  of  inspi- 
ration with  all  the  intelligibility  of  chastened  imagination. 
But  what  has  moet  charmed  us  is  the  |)oet's  fidelity  to  nature, 
whose  true  and  loving  son  Mr.  Street  sho%rs  himself  to  he 
whenever  he  sings  "  in  the  field,  the  forest  and  at  the  brook- 
side."  Read,  for  instance  "  Sunset  on  Shawangunk  Moun- 
tain,** which  alone  would  make  a  poet's  reputation.  It  is  a 
true  picture  firom  nature,  redolent  of  Summer-evening's  balmy 
air,  and  rivalling  in  poetic  beauty  and  minuteness  some  of 
the  most  choice  passages  of  Thotnpeon's  Seasons.  We  place 
Mr.  Street's  volumes  on  the  poet's  shelf  in  our  library,  and 
shall  often  recur  to  it  when  our  spirit  seeks  a  healthy,  bra- 
cing, genial  atmosphere. 

PoKMS— By  Frances  8.  Osgood.    JVVv  York:  Clark  and 

Austin. 

Another  beautiftil  volume— beautiful  in  outvrard  garb,  but 
still  more  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its  inward  spirit.    Mrs.  Os- 
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good  is  well  knovm  to  onr  readers.  Some  of  these  brilliant 
gems  have  already  appealed  in  our  oolnmns,  and  we  cordially 
reoommend  it  less  as  a  fitting  ornament  for  centre  or  side 
table,  than  as  a  volmne  of  veritable  poetry^-a  volmne  tliat 
will,  by  its  sparkling,  vivacious,  gashing  strains,  delight  yoo 
in  solitude,  cheer  you  in  sorrow,  awaken  pleasant  emotions 
and  restore  a  healthy  tone  to  the  mind,  triien,  oppressed  with 
grief,  you  turn  away  with  distaste  from  more  ponderous  tomes 
and  graver  themes. 

Thr  Christvai  Holtdats  Iff  RoHS— By-  the  Rot.  Wm- 
Ingraham  Kip.    JVnp  York :  Appleton  and  Co. 

A  book  which  has  much  more  of  fteshness,  and  novelty 
abont  it  than  the  title  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  aatbor 
evidently  visited  Rome  with  the  intention  of  obsenring  for 
himself,  and  during  his  visit  was  not  foigetftil  of  the'  OMxim 
that  '*  the  wise  man*s  eyes  are  in  hb  head."  In  a  clear,  nerr 
CUB  and  truthful  style  he  describes  what  be  saw,  and  yon 
follow  his  careful  guidance  with  perfect  confidence.  In  fab 
remarks  upon  ecclesiastical  matters  be  has  punoed  a  ooane 
which,  though  perhaps  not  calculated  to  ensure  pceeent  pop- 
ularity, is  yet  most  honorable  to  hb  Christian  character  and 
proienion.  The  book  gives  at  once  a  graphic  aeeount  of  the 
authorV  sight  seeing  in  the  '*  Eternal  City,"  and  an  hooMt, 
Impartial  view  of  the  Papal  hierarchy. 

MONTKZVICA,    THB    La«T   OP   TRR    AlTSCt ;  By   BdWRfd 

Maturin.    JVew  York :  Paine  and  Bnigesa. 

We  have  unintentionally  fhiled  to  do  justice  to  these  spir- 
ited and  enterprising  publUhen  of  Jivurican  books,  "ntey 
have  furnished  the  public  with  some  delightful  reading,  not 
forgetting  that  they  foster  native  talent,  and  that,  we  believe, 
with  no  more  calculating  spirit  or  niggard  hand.  **  Monte- 
snma,**  though  scarcely  what  we  anticipated  fiom  the  subject, 
b  nevertheless  a  book  that  will  be  read  univenally.  It  per- 
hap  may  not  be  suddenly  popular,  hut  it  will  win  its  way 
and  prepare  the  public  for  the  ghul  reception  of  other  eman 
ations  ftom  Mr.  Maturin's  pen.  While  it  has  some  of  the 
faults  of  early  authorship,  it  has  also  the  indelible  impicea  of 
genius,  beqieaks  a  cultivated  mind  and  glows  witii.llie  ibrror 
of  a  warm  poetic  imagination  and  generous  heart. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  received  TRippuraa  u 
AumoR-LAND,  by  one  who  has  already  won  the  hearts  of 
the  raadeis  of  the  Columbian — ^the  gentle,  smiling,  inimitable 
Fanny  Forrester.  The  longest  tale  in  thb  volume  has  appeaxvd 
in  our  columns,  but  as  we  have  added  very  considerably  to  our 
subscription  list  since  "Grace  Linden*'  made  f  he  acquaint- 
ance of  our  readers,  we  recommend  to  new  subscrbers— <M 
subscribers  need  no  snch  stimulus — to  purchase  thb  vohiine. 
Every  page  of  it  sparkles  with  gladness  and  teems  with  pleas- 
ant thoughts  and  lovely  pictures  of  domestic  joys.    Pew  wrt  - 
ters  have  shown  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the  better 
feelings  of  humanity,  or  so  happily  portrayed  those  sweet  and 
tender  emotions  that  tlirong  the  recesses  of  loving  hearta  and 
cast  their  benign  influences  upon  the  path  of  truth  and  virtue. 
Thb  Missionary  Memorial,  published  by  Edward  Wal- 
ker, of  which  we  spoke  in  anticipation  of  ib  issue  we  hnvo 
sinoe  read  with  care,  and  wo  would  say  that  though  profes- 
sedly pubHshed  as  an  annual  or  season  book,  it  b  riehlr  de- 
serving of  a  more  permanent  being.    Wherever  the  miaeioa- 
ary  spirit  b  felt,  or  the  cause  of  missions  approved,  thb  '*  Me- 
morial "  should  bo  read  and  often  read.      It  contains,  amon^ 
manv  articles  of  a  more  general  character,  some  admirable  pa 
pars  expressly  on  the  subject  of  Christian  missionewhich  cannot 
fail  greatly  to  promote  the  interests  of  missionary  enterpriae. 

WiLBT  AHD  Putnam,  of  whose  '*  IjIbrart  *'  we  have  ao 
often  spokon  in  commendation,  continue  to  issue  most  ezooF 
lent  books,  an  accumulation  of  which  is  on  our  table,  bat  we 
must,  for  want  of  room  defer  any  notice  of  them,  and  several 
other  publications  nntil  next  month,  when  all  our  publishing 
friends  shall  have  their  arreais  dbposed  of.  R.  A.  W. 
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SEiB  WAITS  HH  TPiHiffi  siPnmnTp  ilam©. 

A    ROMANCE    FOUNDED    ON    AN    INDIAN    TRADITION. 


BY     L.     MABIA     CHILD 


A  bard  of  many  breathing! 
Is  the  wind  in  aylvan  wreathings, 
0*er  mountain  tops  and  throogh  the  woodland  groves  ; 
Now  fifinr  and  now  dramming, 
Now  howling  and  now  humming. 

As  it  roTes. 

Tboagh  the  wind  a  strange  tone  waketh 
In  every  home  it  roaketh, 
And  the  maple  tree  responds  not  as  the  larch. 
Yet  harmony  is  playing 
Round  all  the  green  arms  swaying 

'Neath  heaven's  arch. 

Oh,  what  can  be  the  teaching 
Of  these  forest  voicei!  preachmg  1 
"lis  that  a  brother's  creed,  tliough  not  like  mine, 
May  blend  about  God's  altar, 
And  help  to  fill  the  psalter, 

That's  divine. — Eliza  Cook. 


Px7-KBE-SHE-H0-QUA  wfts  &moi]s  AmoDg  her  tribe 
for  her  eloquent  maimer  of  relating  stories.  She 
treasured  up  all  the  old  traditions,  and  though  she 
repeated  them  truly,  they  came  firom  her  mouth  in 
brighter  pictures  than  from  others,  because  she 
tipped  all  the  edges  with  her  own  golden  fancy. 
One  might  easily  cox^ectnre  that  there  was  poetry 
in  the  souls  of  her  ancestry  also ;  for  they  had 
given  her  a  name  which  signifies,  "  I  light  from 
flying."  At  fourteen  years  old,  she  was  shut  up 
in  a  hut  by  herself,  to  fast  and  dream,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Indians.  She  dreamed  that  the 
Morning  Star  came  down  and  nestled  in  her 
bosom,  like  a  bird ;  therefore,  she  chose  it  for  the 
Manitou,  or  Protecting  Spirit  of  her  life,  and  named 
her  first-bom  son  Wah-bu-nung-o,  an  Indian  word 
for  the  Morning  Stai.  The  boy  was  handsome, 
braye  and  gentle ;  and  his  childhood  gave  early 
indications  that  he  inherited  the  spiritual  and 
poetic  tendencies  of  his  mother.  At  the  threshold 
of  his  young  life,  he  too  was  sent  apart  to  ihst 
Vol.  v.— No.  3. 


and  dream.  He  dreamed  of  a  wild  rose  bush,  in 
fiiU  bloom,  and  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  she  will 
wait  for  thee  in  the  spirit-land.  Do  not  forsake 
her."  The  Wild  Rose  was  accordingly  adopted 
as  his  Manitou. 

In  a  neighboring  wigwam,  was  a  girl  named 
0-ge-bu-no-qua,  which  signifies  the  Wild  Rose. 
When  she,  at  twelve  years  old,  was  sent  into 
retirement  to  fast  and  dream,  she  dreamed  of  a 
Star ;  but  she  could  tell  nothing  about  it,  only  that 
it  was  mild  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  a  pretty 
child,  and  grew  into  beautiful  maidenhood.  The 
motions  of  her  well- rounded  figure  were  pliant  and 
graceful.  Her  dark  cheek  looked  like  a  rich 
brown  autumn  leaf,  faintly  tinged  with  crimson. 
Her  long  almond-shaped  eyes,  shaded  with  deep 
black  fringe,  had  a  shy  and  somewhat  mournful 
tenderness  of  expression.  Her  voice  seemed  but 
the  echo  of  her  glance,  it  was  so  low  and  musical 
in  tone,  so  plaintive  in  ixa  cadences. 

The  handsome  boy  was  but  two  years  older 
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than  the  beautiful  girl.  In  childhood,  they  swung 
together  in  the  same  boughs,  hand  in  hand  they 
clambered  the  rocks,  and  gathered  the  flowers  and 
berries  of  the  woods.  Living  in  such  playful 
familiarity  with  the  deer  and  the  birds,  the  young 
blood  flowed  fresh  and  strong,  their  forms  were 
vigorous,  and  their  motions  flexile  and  free.  The 
large  dark  eyes  of  Wah-bu-nung-o  were  tender  and 
sad,  and  had  a  peculiarly  deep,  spiritual,  inward 
looking  expression,  as  if  he  were  the  destined  poet 
and  prophet  of  his  tribe;  but  the  lofty  carriage  of 
his  head,  the  Apollo  cur\'e  of  his  parted  lips,  and 
his  aquiline  nose,  with  open  well-defined  nostrils, 
expressed  the  pride  and  daring  of  a  hunter  and  a 
warrior. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  maiden  should  some- 
times think  it  a  beautiful  coincidence  that  a  Star 
was  her  guardian  spirit,  and  this  handsome  friend 
of  her  childhood   was  named  the  Morning  Star. 
And  when  he  told  her  of  the  Wild  Rose  of  his 
dream,    had    he    not    likewise    some    prophetic 
thoughts  ?     Fortunately  for  the  free  and  beautiful 
growth  of  their  love,  they  lived  out  of  the  pale  of 
civilization.     There  was  no  Mrs.  Smith  to  remark 
how  they  looked  at  each  other, and  no  Mrs.  Brown 
to  question  the  propriety  of  their  rambles  in  the 
woods.     The  simple  philosophy  of  the  Indians  had 
never  taught  that  nature  was  a  sin,  and  therefore 
nature  was  troubled  with  no  sinful  consciousness. 
When  Wah-bu-nung-o  hunted  squirrels,  0-ge-bu- 
no-qua  thought  it  no  harm  to  gather  basket-stuff 
in  the  same  woods.     There  was  a  lovely  crescent- 
shaped  island  opposite  the  village,  profusely  cover- 
ed with  trees  and  vines,  and  carpeted  with  rich 
grasses  and  mosses,  strewn  with  flowers.     Clumps 
of  young  birches  shone  among  the  dark  shrubbery, 
like  slender  columns  of  silver,  and  willowe  stooped 
so  low  to  look  in  the  mirror  of  the  waters,  that 
their  graceful  tresses  touched  the  stream.     Here, 
above  all  other  places,  did  the  maiden  love  to  go  to 
gather  twigs  for  baskets,  and  the  young  man  to 
select  wood  for  his  bows  and  arrows.     Often,  when 
day  was  declining,  and  the  calm  river  reflected 
the  Western  sky,  glowing  with  amber  light,  and 
fleckered  with  little  fleecy  rose-colored  clouds,  his 
canoe  might  be  seen  gliding  across  the  waters. 
Sometimes  0-ge-bu-no-qua  was  waiting  for  him 
on  the  island,  and  sometimes  he  steered  the  boat 
for  the  grove  of  willows,  while  she  urged  it  forward 
with  the  light  swifi  stroke  of  her  paddle. 

Civilized  man  is  little  to  be  trusted,  under  such 
circumstances;  bat  nature  subjected  to  no  false 
restraints,  manifests  her  innate  modesty,  and  even 
in  her  child-like  abandonment  lo  impulse,  rebukes 
by  her  iimocence  the  unclean  self-consciousness  of 
artiflcial  society.  With  a  quiet  grave  tenderness, 
the  young  Indian  assisted  his  beautiful  companion 
in  her  tasks,  or  spoke  to  her  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  met  by  brook  or  grove,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 


different  avocations.  Her  Manitou,  the  Morning 
Star  of  the  sky,  could  not  have  been  more  truly 
her  protecting  spirit. 

It  was  on  her  sixteenth  birth  day,  that  they,  for 
the  flrst  time,  lingered  on  the  island  after  twilight. 
The  Indians,  with  an  untaught  poetry  of  modesty, 
never  talk  of  love  under  the  bright  staring  gaze  of 
day.    Only  amid  the  silent  shadows  do  they  yield  to 
its   gentle    influence.     0-ge-bu-no-qua   was  born 
with  the  roses  ;  therefore  this  birth-night  of  their  ac- 
knowledged  love   was   in   that   beautiful    month 
marked  as  a  young  maiden  in  the  zodiac,   and 
named  by  the  Indians  "  the  month  of  flowers."     it 
was  a  lovely  evening,  and  surpassingly  fair  w^as 
the   scene   around   them.     The  picturesque  little 
village  of  wigwams,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
gave  a  smiling  answer  to  the  sun's  farewell.     The 
abrupt  heigths  beyond  were  robed  in  the  richest 
foliage,  through  which  the  departing  rays  streamed 
like  a  golden  shower.     In  the  limitless  forest  the 
tall  trees  were  of  noble  proportions,  because  they 
had  room  enough  to  grow  upward  and  outward, 
with  a  strong  free  grace.     In  the  flowery  glades 
of  the  islands,  flocks  of  pigeons,  and  other  smaller 
birds,  cooed  and  chirped.     Soon  all  subsided  into 
moon-silence,  and  the  elysian  stillness  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  faint  ripple  of  the  sparkling  river, 
the  lone  cry  of  the  whippowill,  or  the  occasional 
plash  of  some  restless  bull-frog.     The  lovers  sat  side 
by  side,  on  a  grassy  knoll.    An  evening  breeze  gave 
them  a  gentle  kiss  as  it  passed,  and  brought  them  a 
love  token  of  fragrance  from  a  rose-bush  that  grew 
at  their  feet.     Wah-bu-nung-o  gathered  one  of  the 
blossoms,  by  the  dim  silvery  light,  and  placing  it  in 
the  hand  of  0-gebu-no-qua,  he  said,  in  a  voice 
tender  and  bashful  as  a  young  girl's,  **  Thou  know- 
est  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  me  the  wild 
roet:  for  a  Manitou.     I  have  told  thee  my  dream  ; 
but  I  have  never  told  thee,  thou  sweet   rose  of 
my  life,  how  sadly  1  interpret  it." 

She  nestlttd  closer  in  his  bosom,  and  gazing 
earnestly  on  a  bright  star  in  the  heavens,  the  Man- 
itou of  her  own  existence,  she  murmured  ahiiosi 
inaudibly,  "How  dost  thou?"  His  brave  strong 
arm  encircled  her  in  a  closer  embrace,  as  he 
answered  with  gentle  solemnity,  "  The  Rose 
will  go  to  the  spirit- land,  and  leave  her  Star 
to  mourn  alone."  The  maiden's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  as  she  replied,  "But  the  Rose  will  wait  for 
her  Star.  Thus  said  the  voice  of  the  dream."  "  I 
will  never  forsake  thee,  I  will  protect  thee  always," 
he  said. 

They  sat  silently  leaning  on  each  other,  till 
Wah-bu-nung-o  took  up  the  pipe,  that  lay  beside 
him,  and  began  to  play.  Birds  sing  only  during 
the  mating  season;  their  twin-bom  love  and 
music  pass  away  together,  with  the  roses ;  and  the 
Indian  plays  on  his  pipe  only  while  he  is  courting. 
It  is  a  rude  kind  of  flute,  with  two  or  three  stops, 
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and  very  limited  variety  of  tone.  The  life  of  a 
savage  would  not  be  filly  expressed  in  rich  hanno- 
nies ;  and  life  in  any  form  never  fashions  to  itself 
instnmients  beyond  the  wants  of  the  soul.  But 
the  sounds  of  this  pipe,  with  its  perpetual  return  of 
sweet  simple  chords,  and  its  wild  flourishes,  like 
the  closing  strain  of  a  bobolink,  was  in  pleasing 
accord  with  the  primeval  beauty  of  the  scene. 
When  the  pipe  paused  for  awhile,  0-ge-bu-no-qua 
warbled  a  wild  plaintive  little  air,  which  her  moth- 
er used  to  sing  to  her,  when  she  swung  from  the 
boughs  in  her  queer  little  birch-bark  cradle.  In- 
dian music,  like  the  voicesof  inanimate  nature,  the 
wind,  the  forest  and  the  sea,  is  almost  invariably 
in  the  minor  mode ;  and  breathed  as  it  now  was  to 
the  silent  moon,  and  with  the  shadow  of  the  dream- 
interpretation  still  resting  on  their  souls,  it  was 
oppressive  in  its  moumiulncs.s.  The  song  hushed  ; 
and  0-ge-bu-no-qua,  clinging  closer  to  her  lover's 
arm,  whispered,  in  tones  ot  superstitious  fear, 
"  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  as  if  the  Great  Spirit 
was  looking  at  jib  I"  "  Yes,  and  see  how  he 
smiles,*'  replied  Wah-bu-nung-o,  in  bolder  and 
more  cheerful  accents,  as  he  pointed  to  the  spark- 
ling waters :  "  The  deer  and  the  birds  arc  not  sad  ; 
let  us  be  like  them."  He  spoke  of  love  ;  of  the 
new  wigwam  he  would  build  for  his  bride,  and 
the  game  he  would  bring  down  with  his  arrow. 
These  home-pictures  roused  emotions  too  strong 
for  words.  Stolid  and  imperturbable  as  the  Indian 
race  seem  in  the  presence  of  spectators,  in  these 
lonely  hours  with  the  beloved  one,  they  too  learn 
that  love  is  the  glowmg  wine,  the  exhilerating 
"  fire-water  "  of  the  soul. 

When  they  returned,  no  one  questioned  them. 
It  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
they  should  love  each  other ;  and  natural  polite- 
ness respected  the  freedom  of  their  young  hearts. 
No  marriage  settlements — no  precautions  of  the  law 
were  nccesBsry.  There  was  no  person  to  object, 
whenever  he  chose  to  lead  her  into  his  wigwam, 
and  by  that  simple  circumstance  she  became  his 
wife.  The  next  day,  as  0-ge-bu-no-qua  sat  under 
the  shadow  of  an  elm,  busily  braiding  mats,  Wah- 
bu-nung-o  passed  by,  earning  poles,  which  he  had 
just  cut  in  the  woods.  He  stopped  ond  spoke  to 
her,  and  the  glance  of  her  wild  melancholy  eye 
met  his  with  a  beautiful  expression  of  timid  fond- 
ness. The  next  moment  she  looked  down  and 
blushed  very  deeply.  The  poles  were  for  the  new 
wigwam,  and  so  were  the  mats  she  was  braiding  ; 
and  she  had  promised  her  lover  that  as  soon  as 
the  wigwam  was  finished,  she  would  come  and  live 
with  him.  He  conjectured  her  thoughts ;  but  he 
did  not  smile,  neither  did  he  tell  her  that  her  blush 
was  as  beautiful  as  the  brilliant  flower  of  the 
Wickapee ;  but  that  bashful  loving  glance  filled 
him  with  an  inward  warmth.    Its  beaming,  yet 


half-veiled  tendernera  passed  into   his  soul,   and 
was  never  afterward  forgotten. 

That  afternoon,  all  th«  young  men  of  the  tribe 
went  a  few  miles  up  the  river  to  fish.  Sad  tidings 
awaited  their  return.  Oug-pa-tonga,  the  Big 
Elk,  chief  of  a  neighboring  tribe,  in  revenge  for 
some  trifling  afiront,  had  attacked  the  village  in 
their  absence,  wounded  some  of  the  old  warriors, 
and  carried  off  several  of  the  women  and  children. 
The  blooming  Wild  Rose  was  among  the  captives. 
Wah-bu-nung-o  was  frantic  with  rage  and  despair. 
A  demon  seemed  to  have  taken  possctEisiun  of  his 
brave,  but  usually  gentle  soul.  He  spoke  few 
words,  but  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  fierce  unnatu- 
ral fire.  He  painted  himself  with  the  colors  of 
eternal  eimiity  to  the  tribe  of  Big  Elk,  aud  secretly 
gloated  over  plans  of  vengeance.  An  opportunity 
soon  ofi*ered  to  waylay  the  transgressors  on  their 
return  from  a  hunting  expedition.  Several  women 
accompanied  the  party,  to  carry  their  game  and 
blankets.  One  of  these,  the  wife  of  Big  Elk,  was 
killed  by  an  arrow,  and  some  of  th?  men  were 
wounded.  This  slight  taste  of  vengeance  made 
the  flames  of  hatred  bum  more  intensely.  The 
image  of  his  enemy  expiring  by  klow  tortures  was 
the  only  thought  thai  brought  pleasure  to  the  soul 
of  Wah-bu-nung-o.  Twice  he  had  him  nearly  in 
bis  power,  but  was  baffled  by  cunning.  In  one  of 
the  skirmishes  between  the  contending  tribes,  he 
took  captive  a  woman  and  her  two  children 
Being  questioned  concerning  the  fate  of  0-ge-bu- 
no-qua,  she  said  that  Big  Elk,  in  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  had  killed  her  with  his  war  club. 
For  a  moment,  Wah-bu-nung-o  stood  as  if  sud- 
denly changed  to  stone  ;  then  his  Indian  firmness 
forsook  him,  he  tore  his  hair,  and  howled  in  fran- 
tic agony.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  whirlwind  of 
grief,  the  memory  of  his  dream  came  like  a  still 
small  voice,  and  whispered,  "  She  waits  for  thee 
in  the  spirit  land.  Do  not  forsake  her."  The 
mad  fire  of  his  eye  changed  to  the  mildest  and 
deepest  melancholy.  He  promised  the  captive 
that  she  and  her  children  should  be  treated  kindly, 
and  allowed  to  return  to  her  tnbe,  if  she  would 
guide  him  to  the  maiden's  grave.  Leaving  the 
children  in  his  own  village,  as  a  security  against 
treachery,  he  followed  her  through  the  forest,  till 
they  came  to  a  newly  made  mound,  with  a  few 
stones  piled  upon  it.  This  she  said  was  0-ge-bu- 
no-qua's  grave.  The  young  warrior  gazed  on  it 
silently,  with  folded  arms.  No  cry,  or  groan, 
escaped  him  ;  though  in  the  depths  of  his  son!  was 
sorrow  more  bitter  than  death.  Thus  he  reipain- 
ed  for  a  long  time.  At  last,  he  turned  to  take  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  scene  around  him,  and 
marked  a  tree  with  the  point  of  his  arrow.  Then 
commanding  the  woman  to  walk  before  him,  he 
strode  homeward  in  perfect  silence.  A  monoto- 
nous accornpanlme.it    of   tree- whispering  alone  . 
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responded  to  the  farewell  dirge  in  his  heart.     As 
he  looked  on  the  boundless  wildemeas,  and  gazed 
into  its  dark  mysterious  depths,  wild  and  solemn 
reveries  came  over  him  ;  vast  shadowy  visions  of 
life  and  death ;  but  through  all  the  changes  of  his 
thought  Pounded   the  ever-recurring  strain,  "  She 
waitf!  for  thee  in  the  spirit-land."     Then  came 
the  dread   that  Big   Elk  would  go  there  before 
him,  and  would  persecute  his  beloved,  as  he  had 
done  during  her  life  in  the  body.     An  impatient 
shudder  went  over  him,  and  he  longed  for  death ; 
but  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  suicide  a  cow- 
ardly act,  and  he  was  awe-stricken  before  the  great 
mystery  of  the  soul.     The  dreadful  conflict  termi- 
nated in  one  calm  fixed  resolution.     He  determin- 
ed to  relinquish  all  his  cherished  plans  of  vengeance, 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  watch  over 
Big   Elk,  and  guard  him  from  danger,  that   he 
might  not  go  to  the  spirit -land  till  he  himself  was 
there  to  protect  his  beloved. 

The   day  after  his  return   home,  he  told  his 
mother  that  he  must  go  away  to  fulfill  a  vow,  and 
he  knew  not  when  he  should  return.     He  earnestly 
conjured  his  brothers  lo  be  kind  and  reverent  to 
their   mother ;    then   bidding   them   a  calm   but 
solemn  farewell,  he  stepped  into  his  canoe,  and 
rowed  over  to  the  Isle  of  Willows.     Again  he  stood 
by  the  grassy  knoll  where  the  loved  one  had  lain 
upon  his  breast.     The  rose-bush  was  there,  tall  and 
vigorous,  though  the  human  Rose  had  passed  away, 
to  return  no  more.     He  shed  no  tears,  but  rever- 
ently went  through  his  forms  of  worship  to  the 
tutelary  spirit  of  his  life.     With  measured  dance, 
and  strange  monotonous  howls,  he  made  a  vow  of 
utter  renunciation  of  everything,  even  of  his  hopes 
of  vengeance,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  protect 
his  beloved  in  the  spirit-land.     He  brought  water 
from  the  brook  in  a  gourd,  from  which  they  had 
often  drank  together ;  washed  from  his  face  the 
emblem*  of  eternal  enmity  to  Big  Elk,  and  with 
solemn  ceremonial  poured  it  on  the  roots  of  the 
rose.     Then  he  rowed  far  up  the  river,  and  landed 
near  the  grave,  on  which  he  kindled  a  fire,  that 
the  dear  departed  might  be  lighted  to  the  spirit- 
land,  according  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.     He 
buried  the  gourd  in  the  mound,  saying,  "  This  I 
send  to  thee,  my  Rose,  that  thou  mayest  drink 
from  it  in  the  spirit-land."     Three  nights  he  tend- 
ed the  fire,  and  then  returned  for  the  rose-bush, 
which  he  planted  at  the  head  of  the  grave.     He 
built  a  wigwam  near  by,  and  dwelt  there  alone. 
He  feared  neither  wild  beast  nor  enemies  ;  for  he 
had  fulfilled  his  duties  to  the  dead,  and  now  his 
only  wish  was  to  go  and  meet  her.     Big  Elk  and 
his  companions  soon   discovered  him,  and  came 
upon  him  with  their  war  clubs.     He  stood  unarm- 
ed, and  quietly  told  him  he  had  consecrated  him- 
self by  c  vow  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  would  fight 
no  more.     He  gazed  steadily  in  the  face  of  his 


enemy,  and  told  him  if  they  wanted  his  life  they 
were  welcome  to  take  it.     The  deep,  moum^l,  su- 
pernatural expression  of  his  eyes  inspired  them  with 
awe.     They  thought  him  insane  ;  and  all  such  are 
regarded  by  the  Indians  with  superstitious  fear  and 
reverence.    *'  He  has  seen  the  door  of  the  spirit- 
land  opened,"  they  said  ;  "  the  moon  has  spoken 
secrets  to  him  ;  and  the  Great  Spirit  is  angry  when 
such  arc  hanned."     So  they  left  him  in  peace  ; 
but  he  aighed  as  they  turned  away ;  for  he   had 
hoped  to  die  by  their  hands.     From  that  time,  he 
followed  Big  Elk  like  his  shadow  ;  but  always  to 
do  him  service.     At  fii-st,  his  enemy  was  uneasy 
and  on  his  guard ;  but  after  awhile,  he  became 
accustomed  to  his  presence,  and  even  seemed  to 
be  attached  to  him.     Ai  one  time,  a  fever  brought 
the  strong  man  to  the  verge  of  the  grave.     Wah-bu- 
nung-o  watched  over  him  with  trembling  anxiety, 
and  through  weary  days  and  sleepless  nights  tended 
him  ascarefiilly  as  a  mother  tends  her  suliering  babe. 
Another  time,  when  Big  Elk  was  woundsd  by  an 
enemy,  he  drew  out  the  arrow,  sought  medicinal 
herbs,  and  healed  him.     Once,  when  he  was  about 
to  cross  a  wide  deep  ditch,  bridged  by  a  single 
tree,  Wah-bu-nung-o  perceived  a  laitle-snake  on 
the  bridge,  and  just  as  the  venomous  reptile  was 
about   to  spring,  his   arrow  nailed  him   to   the 
tree. 

Thus    weary     months    passed    away.       The 
mourner,  meek  and  silent,  held  communion  only 
with   luB    Maniiou,   the   rose-bush,   to   which  he 
repeated  oiten,  "Bid  her  look  to  the  Morning  Star, 
and  fear  nothing.     I  will  protect  her.     Tell  her 
we  shall  meet  again  in  the  spirit-land,  as  we  met 
in  the  Isle  of  Willows."     Sadly  but  mildly  his  eye 
rested  on  the   murderer  of  his  beloved,  and  he 
tended  upon   him  with   patient  genileneffl,   that 
seemed  almost  like  aflection.     Very  beautiful  and 
holy  was  this  triumph  of  love  over  hatred,  seeking 
no  reward  but  death.     But  the  "  twin-brother  of 
sleep  "  came  not  where  he  was  so  much  desired. 
Oihere  who  clung  to  life  were  taken,  but  the  wid- 
owed heart  could  not  find  its  rest.     At  last  the 
constant  prayer  of  his  faithful  love  was  answered. 
By  some  accident,  Big  Elk  became  separated  from 
his  hunting  companions,  late  in  the  attemoou  of  a 
winter's  day.     There  came  on  a  blinding  storm  of 
wind  and  snow  and  sleet.     The  deep  drifts  were 
abnost  impassible,  and  the  keen  air  cut  the  lungs, 
like  particles   of  sharpened  steel.     Night  came     : 
down  in  robes  of  thick  darkness.     Nothing  inter-     [ 
rupted  her  solemn  silence,  but  the  crackling  of  ice     ' 
fi-om  the  trees,  and  the  moaning  and  screaming  of    ■ 
the  winds.     The  very  wolves  hid  themselves  from 
the  fury  of  the  elements.     While  light  enough 
remained  to  choose  a  shelter,  the  wandereiB  took 
refijge  in  a  deep  cleft  screened  by  projecting  rocks. 
The  morning  found  them  stifi*  and  hungry,  and 
almost  buried  in  snow.     With  much  difliicuUy  they 
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made  their  way  out  into  the  fore«t,  completely 
bewildered,  and  guided  only  by  the  sun,  which 
glimmered  gloomily  through  the  thick  atmosphere. 
Two  days  they  wandered  without  food.     Toward 
night,  Wah-bu-nung-o  discovered  horns  projecting 
through  the  snow,  and  digging  through  the  drift, 
he  found  a  few  moose  bones,  on  which  the  wolves 
had  left  some  particles  of  flesh.     He  resisted  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  and  gave  them  all  to  his  fam- 
ishing enemy.     As  twilight  closed,  they  took  shel- 
ter in  a  large  hollow  tree,  near  which  Wah-bu- 
nung-o,with  the  watchful  eye  of  love  and  faith, 
observed  a  rose-bush,  with  a  few  crimsoned  seed- 
vessels  shining  through  the  snow.    He  stripped  some 
trees,  and  covered  Ong-pa-tonga  with  the  bark, 
then  piling  up  snow  before  the  entrance  to  the  tree, 
to  screen  him  from  the  cold,  he  bade  Mm  sleep, 
while  he  kept  watch.     Ong-pa-tonga  asked  to  be 
awakened,  that  he  might  watch  in  his  turn  ;  but  to 
this  his  anxious  guardian  returned  no  answer.    The 
storm  had  passed  away,  and  left  an  atmosphere  of 
intense  cold.     The  stars  glittered  in  the  deep  blue 
sky,  like  points  of  steel.  Weary,  feint,  and  starving, 
Wah-bu-Tiung-o  walked  slowly  back  and  forth. 
When  he  felt  an  increasing  numbness  stealing  over 
his  limbs,  a  disconsolate  smile  gleamed  on  his 
countenance,  and  he  offered  thanks  to  the  Manitou 
bush  by  his  side.     It  was  the  firet  time  he  had 


^ 


smiled  since  his  Wild  Rose  was  taken  from  him. 
Presently,  the  howl  of  wolves  was  heard  far  off. 
He  kept  more  carefully  near  the  tree  where  his 
enemy  slept,  and  listened  to  ascertain  in  what 
direction  the  ravenous  beasts  would  come.    "  They 
shall  eat  me  first,  before  they  find  their  way  to 
him,"  he  said :  "  She  would  be  so  frightened  to 
see  hia  spirit,  before  mine  came  to  protect  her." 
But  the  dismal  sounds  4ied  away  in  the  distance, 
and  were  heard  no  more.     Panting  and  staggering, 
the  patient  sufferer  fell  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot 
of  the  rose-bush,  and  prayed  imploringly,    '  Let 
not  the  wild  beasts  devour  him,  while  I  lie  here 
insensible.     Oh,  send  me  to  the  spirit-land,  that  I 
may  protect  her ! "     He  gasped  for  breath,  and  a 
film  came  over  his  eyes,  so  that  be  could  no  longer 
see  the  stars.     How  long  he  remained  thus,  no  one 
ever  knew. 

Suddenly  all  was  light  around  him.  The  rose- 
bush bloomed,  and  0-gebu-no-qua  stood  before 
him,  with  the  same  expression  of  bashful  love  he 
had  last  seen  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  "  I  have  been 
ever  near  thee,"  she  said ;  "  Hast  thou  not  seen 
me  ]  "  "  Where  am  I, my  beloved  ?  "  he  exclaun- 
ed :  "  Are  we  in  the  Isle  of  Willows  1 "  "  We 
are  in  the  spirit-land,"  she  answered :  "  Thy 
Rose  has  waited  patiently  for  the  coming  of  her 
Morning  Star." 


S^^H^^S 


BT     MISS     ANNA     BLACEWELL 


A»D  God  mndetwo  groat  lights  ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  leiser  light  to  rule  the  night ;  he  raade^the/tars 

also.— GBHIfXB. 


Sum  !  with  t^  generous  ray, 

Blessing  the  day, 
And  though  the  shining  hours 
Quickening  tl)p  joyous  life  of  hearts  and  flowers- 
Be  thou  my  pattern,  that  so  I  may  be, 
While  in  the  brightness  of  prosperity, 
Loving,  kind,  bountiful  to  all,  like  thee ! 

Moon  !  with  reflected  light, 
To  raelaneholy  night 
Giving  sure  prophecy 
Of  a  returning  day  and  smiling  sky- 


Through  sorrow*s  shaded  hours  be  thonjto  me 
Eloquent  Df  true  faith  that  views,  likethoo, 
From  her  high  place,  a  light  earth  cannot  see  ! 


Stars !  that  from  earliest  fime. 

Silent,  sublime. 
Have  e  ■  er  watched^the  birth 
And  death  of  the  frail  children  ot  the  earth — 
Teach  me.  from  your  exalted  luve,  to  sea 
Huw  glorious  the  life  heaven  gives  should  be, 
Learning  and  loving  through  eternity  ! 


^^^xsa?^ 
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BT     ISAAC     KCLELLAN. 


"Ok  the  14th  of  September,  1812,  the  Rnwian  troopt  marched  with  downcast  looki,  furled  baonen  and  lilent  drams 
through  the  streets  of  the  metropolii,  and  went  out  of  the  Kolumna  gate ;  and  the  roods  were  abo  crowded  with  long  columns 
of  men,  women  and  children  on  foot',  singing  the  hymns  of  their  church ;  and  often  turning  their  eyes  back  to  the  ma^ificeat 
city,  which  was  so  soon  dtetincd  to  Le  a,  pile  of  Tuins."— Scott's  Life  or  Napoleov. 


The  bells  of  Moscow's  stcfples  toHM 

A  solemn  and  funereal  knell ; 
A  signal  that  her  doom  was  knoIPd 

Forever,  by  each  sacred  bell. 
In  anxious  crowds  her  children  ponr*d 

From  alley  and  from  ancient  street. 
Leaving  the  banquet  on  the  board 

Untasted,  io  their  wild  retreat. 

£ach  dark  and  squalid  hovel  sent 

A  wretched  throng  of  exiles  forth ; 
^Sorrowing  and  sadly  forth  they  went ; 

Poor  homeless  wanderers  on  the  earth ! 
Each  palace  from  its  marble  gnte 

Poiir'd  out  its  gay  and  noble  tide, 
With  gilded  cars,  and  coach  of  state. 

And  prancing  horsemen  by  their  side. 
But  wealth  and  beauty  were  abased. 

And  fain  must  share  the  beggar's  lot ; 
For  in  that  night  of  gloomy  waste 

The  pride  of  riches  was  forgot ; 
And  prince  and  peasant  side  by  side 
Commingled  in  one  motley  tide. 

"  Forth  to  the  desert!  "—such  the  cry 
That  rang  beneath  the  midnight  sky ; 
**  Forth  to  the  desert !    Leave  your  gold 
To  rust  with  green  and  cankering  mould. 
Leave  gems  of  price,  and  garments  fine. 
Rich  diamonds  from  the  Indian  mine. 
Goblets  and  cups  of  solid  ore, 

Couches  with  purpled  silks  o*er-spread, 
Your  costly  wines  and  dainty  store, 

Tour  marble  roofs  that  hong  o'erhead — 
Leave  all  your  soft  luxurious  fare 
The  beggar's  pilgrimage  to  share! " 

"  Forth  to  the  desert !    Hark !  the  drum ! 

The  foreign  cohorts  onward  come ; 

The  bugle  sounds  its  warlike  blast, 

The  armed  horsemen  gather  fast, 

The  steel-clad  cuirassiers  of  France 

Approach,  we  hear  their  war-steeds'  prance ; 

We  hear  their  iron  hooft  resound. 

The  tramp  of  legions  o*er  the  ground  ; 

We  see  their  countless  weapons  gleam 

Like  waves  upon  the  sun-lit  stream ; 

We  see  their  eagle  banners  wave 

Above  the  helntetsof  the  brave ; 

And  soon  'neath  Moscow's  sacred  sate ' 
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The  conqueror  will  rise  in  state, 
To  share  the  city  of  the  Czan 
With  the  stem  swordsmen  of  his  wars ; 
And  in  the  Kremlin's  golden  ball 
To  bold  the  banquet  and  the  ball, 
And  feast  his  victors  of  the  Rhine 
With  goblets  of  our  Emperor's  wine. 


t» 


Still  to  the  desert  forth  they  swept, 
And  as  they  journeyed  loud  they  wept ; 
From  mom  till  eve  the  sad  array 
Urged  on  its  melancholy  way ; 
Women  and  children  swell'd  the  tide 
And  old  age  tottered  by  their  side ; 
And  oft  across  the  dreary  plain 
They  tum'd  their  backward  gaxe  again, 
A  farewell  glance  once  more  to  cast 
On  Moscow— deeming  it  the  last. 

And  as  they  gazed,  the  blinding  tears 

In  many  a  straining  eye  would  gush. 
As  memories  of  other  yean 

Would  o'er  their  sorrowing  spirits  nuh. 
Long  gazed  they  on  the  Kremlin's  to^r 

And  Ivan's  bright  gigantic  cross ; 
And  gazing,  their  dull  brows  would  lower. 

And  high  their  frantic  arms  would  toss ; 
'  Till  waru'd  of  the  approaching  foes 
They  fled,  and  high  their  wails  arose. 
Anon,  sweet  hymns  of  solemn  strain 
Would  echo  o'er  the  dreary  plain  ; 
Sofl,  choral  hymns  and  psal.ns  of  praise 
The  weeping  singers  would  upraise ! 

And  forth  from  the  Kolumn  J|ate 

The  Russians  poured  in  sad  retreat ; 
But  sad  the  march,  as  Russia's  fate ; 

Nor  trump  was  blown,  nor  drum  was  beat. 
With  arms  reversed,  and  banners  furled 

As  if  for  burial  of  the  dead, 
They  march'd,  but  each  fierce  lip  was  eurl'd 

With  rage,  and  frown'd  each  drooping  bead  * 

But  when  the  raging  fires  laid  waste 

Imperial  Moscow's  gilded  domes, 
And  when  those  Gallic  files  retraced 

Their  route  toward  their  distant  homes, 
Stern  vengeance  did  each  Russian  rank 

Upon  their  famished  victors  pour, 
When  deep  their  blood  the  snow-drifls  drank. 

And  dripp'd  the  Cossack's  lance  with  gore. 


^?^®j\ea5^^ 
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NO.    III. 


BT     B.     T.     TUCKBRMAN. 


**  Come,  come  my  lord  unfle  ^our  folded  tboujihts, 

And  let  them  dangle  like  a  bride^s  locMe  hair.'* — Ducbkss  op  Malpt. 


The  morning  broke  gray  and  heavily.     As  we 
tarried  at  a  huge  gateway  for  a  passenger,  I  eat 
wrapped  in  my  cloak  in  a  comer  of  the   coach 
feeling  a  sdesolate  as  if  exiled  forever  from  all 
that  endears  life.    The  flower-girl  of  whom  I  have 
fw  often   bought    geraniums   and  violets,  passed 
with  her  richly-laden  basket.     She  threw  me  a 
bouquet  and  her  huon  viaggiot  cheerily  uttered  as 
she  sped  nimbly  on,  first  effectually  aroused  me.   At 
length  the  impatient  vetturino  ushered  his  laggard 
prey,  a  "little  man  in  black,"  into  the  vehicle. 
He  took  his  seat  with  a  very  gentlemanly  saluta- 
tion, and  then  gazed  intently  up  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  house.     A  pale,  fair  countenance  ap- 
peared ;  a  white  hand  waved,  the  carriage  moved 
rapidly  on.     I  saw  the  stranger  wipe  tears  from 
his  eyes.     Presently,  he  turned  toward  me  and 
began  an  animated  conversation.     Ere  long,  how- 
ever, we  both  closed  our  eyes  and  became  absorbed 
in  our  own  thoughts.  What  a  long  day's  ride  I    As 
we  wound  slowly  among  the  mountains,  a  senti- 
ment of  deep  melancholy  possessed  me.      T  could 
not  see  life  in  a  cheerful  aspect.     It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  what  is  richest,  most  exalted  within  us,  must 
be  perpetually  rcpr«»ased.     To  live  only  for  one*s 
self,  to  consume  years  in  a  round  of  petty  cares  and 
amosemcnts  having  reference   only   to   personal 
ends — how  barren — joyless !     Even  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  unattractive   except   as  a  means. 
Must  the  beautiful  be  renounced?      Cannot  will, 
imagination     and  deling    redeem    the    actual? 
If,   indeed,  the   law   of   human   destiny    be    to 
sacrifice  the  ideal  at  the  altar  of  necessity — is  it 
ordained  that  we  shall  be  thwarted  in  all  our  aspi- 
rations, bafSad  in  our  best  afiections  1    I  no  longer 
wondered  at  monastic  life,  and  looked  with  compla- 
cency upon  every  convent  we   passed.     "  Me- 
ihought  the  cowl  would  fit  m»well."  At  the  miser- 
able town  of ,  where  we  dined.  Signer , 

my  fellow-traveler,  proposed  visiting  the  church 
to  see  a  celebrated  tomb.  W6  found  it  surmount- 
ed by  the  embalmed  bust  of  a  bishop.  The  fea- 
tures were  distorted  but  remarkably  preserved.  An 
interesting  conversation  beginning  with  death  and 
ending  with  love  ensued.  I  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering that  the  gentleman  was  a  political  refu- 


gee.    His  emotion  at  leaving 


sprung  from 


the  extraordinary   kindness  he   had  experienced 
from  a  family  who  had  long  afforded  him  an  asy- 
lum.    His  story  made  me  realize  the  universality 
of  those  trials  which  we  are  so  apt  to  deem  pecu- 
liar.    As  evening  approached,  I  grew  more  at 
peace   with  myself      The   sunset   was  beautiful 
amid  the  lovely  hills,  and  it  soothed  my  mind.  I  re- 
joiced that  my  feelings  were  not  suffered  to  find 
utterance,   that   they   had   been   thus  seasonably 
curbed  ani  that  neither  honor  nor  peace  had  been 
invaded.     I  looked  on  the  toil-worn  peasants  joy-     , 
ous  over  their  wine ;  I  listened  to  the  village-girls 
singing  as  they  came  from  the  hill-side  balancing 
their  water-pitchers  on  their  h'^ads.    I  imbibed  the 
clear  tranquillity,  the  balmy  repose  of  twilight,  and 
grew  resigned  and  hopeful.     The  spirit  of  love 
was  abroad.     I  seemed  to  feel  her  brooding  wings 
and  was  content.     How  very  palatable  at  supper 
were  the  enormous  roast  chestnuts  !     A  high  wind 
arose  after  dark,  and  oar  host,  a  shiggily-dressed 
mountaineer,  made  a  large  fire  in  the  huge  chim- 
ney.     It  was  a  vast  chamber — the  floor  stone,  the 
walls  weather-stained,  and  the  furniture  scanty. 
Th3  whole  scene  was  precisely  such  as  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  is  fond  of  describing.    As  a  matter  of  course, 
we  talked  of  ghosts  ani  robbers.     These  persona- 
ges hiunted  my  slumbers.     Among  other  things,  I 
dreamed  that  our  carriage  was  stopped  by  a  party 
of  brigands.     With  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  at 
our  heads,  our  persons  and  trunks  were  thoroughly 
ransacked.     I  was  astonished  at  my  own  indiffer- 
ence.    Methought  I  could  not  manage  to  feel  a 
respectable  tremor  at  the  romantic  danger  of  our  po- 
sition ;  when  happening  to  glance  at  an  adjoining 
thicket,  I  descried  a  group  of  prisoners  over  whom 
three  brigands  stood  guard,  and  among  them  was 
!     I  rushed  to  her  side,  but  was  instantly 
seized  and  bound.     Then  I  began  to  plead,  and 
finally  was  allowed  to  become  her  substitute,  while 
she  was  to  return  to  ,  in  our  carriage  and 

send  a  ransom.  Methought  da3ra  passed  and  no- 
thing was  heard  from  her.  My  existence  she 
deemed,  it  appeared,  quite  unimportant !  I  was 
willing  (so  S3emed  it  in  my  vision)  to  depart ;  I 
exulted  at  the  thought  that'  through  me  she  was 
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free !  My  captore  grew  impatient  and  I  was  led 
out  to  die.  It  was  exactly  such  an  evening  as  I  had 
just  enjoyed  so  highly.  I  stood  in  a  desolate  cleft 
of  (he  hills.  The  brigands  aimed  their  muskets. 
I  gazed  a  moment  at  the  serene  and  rosy  firma- 
ment, and  the  green  earth,  and  then  closed  my 
eyes  upon  life.  "  Siete  pronto  ?  "  (Are  you  rea- 
dy ?  )  muttered  the  leader  in  harsh  tones.  I  replied 
affirmatively.  A  profound  silence  followed.  I 
awaited  the  deadly  charge,  astonished  at  the  delay. 
Again  the  same  voice  was  audible,  "  E  molto  tar' 
de,  signore"  (It  is  very  late,  sir.)  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  beheld  staring  me  in  the  face,  our  brown 
and  bearded  vetturino  with  a  little  cup  of  coflfee 
in  his  hand !  The  good  fellow  had  awakened  me 
according  to  promise. 

She  would  have  rung  for  lights,  but  I  checked  the 
movement.  As  the  twilight  stole  upon  us,  and  the 
glowing  embers  just  enabled  me  to  trace  every 
change  of  expression,  while  flickering  shadows 
danced  upon  the  wall,  I  felt  it  was  an  hour  snatch- 
ed from  relentless  fate.  I  shrunk  at  the  thought 
of  breaking  the  spell.  I  was  atoning  for  the  day's 
gloom.  On  flowers  at  length  was  the  foot  of  Time 
falling.  There  she  sat !  In  her  attitude  was  gen- 
tleness and  reverence  ;  in  her  eyes  truth.  The 
gentleness  was  from  her  nature,  the  reverence  for 
the  thoughts  we  had  summoned — the  truth  from 
the  reality  of  our  moods.  Sometimes  her  hands 
were  crossed  upon  her  bosom  ;  sometimes  the  right 
supported  her  head,  and  over  the  white  fingers  fell 
the  rich  hair.  Erect  or  bent  forward,  pensive  or 
playfiil,  in  each  motion  there  was  grace,  in  each 
glance  sensibility  !  We  spoke  of  destiny—of  fame 
— of  sympathy — of  death — of  love.  Serene  was 
our  communion.  Chapters  of  life  were  rehearsed  ; 
superstitious  feelings  confessed,  characters  analyz- 
ed, verses  quoted,  castles  in  the  air  built.  Yet 
had  we  no  community  of  interest,  no  fellowship  of 
destiny,  no  mutual  hopes  or  fears.  But  calm  de- 
light stole  over  me.  Grim  doubts  retreated.  Con- 
lent,  temporary  but  pure  content,  was  bom.  I  was 
re-assured,  solaced,  inspired.  I  had  drank  at  a 
sweet  fountain.  I  had  laid  my  brow  upon  a  conse- 
crated altar.  I  had  sent  forth  my  constrained  and 
donnant  sympathies,  as  a  shepherd  at  dawn,  lets 
loose  his  flock  upon  a  green  sward. 

There  was  a  revival  of  the  dim  and  an  exulta- 
tion of  the  cast  down.  With  a  quiet  heart  I 
walked  homeward,  musing  upon  the  blessings  of 
life — of  the  sunshine,  and  the  pleasant  breeze,  rel- 
ishing viands,  and  quaint  thoughts,  cheerful  tales, 
generous  companions,  honorable  duties,  agreeable 
walks  and  noble  deeds,  but  above  all — of  fair  and 
kindly  women. 


» 


Three  days  in  Switzerland,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  spent  in  a  diligence,  aflbrd  but  limited 
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opportunities  for  observation.  Yet  I  have  received 
very  definite  impressions.  The  elasticity  of  the 
transparent  air,  the  vivid  tints  of  the  plains  and 
magnificent  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  though 
briefly  enjoyed,  at  once  captivated  my  senses  and 
left  lasting  pictures  on  my  memory.  I  thought  at 
every  interval  of  abstraction  fi^m  the  present  scene, 
of  my  fiiends;  and  my  musings  were  uniformly 
happy.  My  imagination  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
permanent  separation,  and  a  deep  conviction  of 
fiiture  happiness  occupied  my  mind. 

— — — "  Things  without  remedy 

Should  be  without  regard.'* 

Absence  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  misery. 
"  Distance,"  says  some  one,  "  injures  true  love  leas 
than  nearness."  The  sentimentalist  was  not  so 
very  absurd  who  excused  himself  for  not  visiting 
his  mistress,  by  saying  he  staid  away  to  think  of 
her.  Reminiscence  is  the  great  source  of  poetry. 
A  prospect,  a  friend's  society,  a  rich  experience 
may  be  too  exciting  at  the  moment  of  enjoyment, 
to  allow  the  soul  to  take  cognizance  of  its  own 
emotions.  It  is  when  we  revoke  the  past,  and  its 
images  softened  by  distance  come  back  upon  the 
heart,  that  we  see  them  in  the  pure  light  of  con- 
scious love.  What  a  proof  is  this  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  inward  life,  of  the  eternal  principles  in- 
volved in  thought  and  affection !  It  is  now  the 
fashion  to  disparage  Byron  as  a  restless  spirit 
whose  fevered  verse  reflects  no  true  impressions. 
Yet  how  few  bards  excel  him  in  conveying  the 
feeling  an  object  inspires.  He  defines  by  sensa- 
tion. As  I  leaned  over  the  bridge  at  Geneva,  and 
saw  the  indigo  hue  of  the  lake,  and  the  peculiar 
shooting  play  of  the  waves,  the  meaning  of  one  line 
in  Childe  Harold  was  completely  realized.  I  un- 
derstood, as  never  i>efore,  the  significance  of  the 
phrase  which,  setting  absolute  sense  at  defilince, 
gives  the  exact  idea  of  the  spectator. 

'*Tbe  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone. 

I  heard  an  anecdote  that  evening  of  the  poet, 
which  was  very  characteristic,  and  quite  new  to  me. 
When  at  Pisa,  his  lordship  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  his  practice  with  the  pistol  ofl  account  ofthe  objec- 
tions of  his  neighbors  and  the  municipal  regulations 
of  the  place.  He  therefore,  by  the  aid  of  a  small 
gratuity,  obtained  permission  from  a  farmer  in  the 
vicinity  to  shoot  at  a  mark  in  his  paddock.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  premises, 
the  peasant's  daughter,  a  very  pretty  contadina, 
accosted  the  bard  after  the  genial  manner  of  her 
country.  She  wore  in  her  bosom  a  freshly-plucked 
rose  with  two  buds  attached  to  the  stem.  Byron 
sportively  asked  her  to  give  him  the  flower.  She 
hesitated,  and  blushed.  He  instantly  turned  to  his 
companion  and  rehearsed  in  English  a  very  natu- 
ral tale  of  humble  and  virtuous  love,  bitterly  con- 
trasting the  apparent  loyalty  of  this  fair  rustic  with 
women  in  high  life.     Then,  with  perfect  seriooa- 
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nefls,  he  again  asked  for  the  roee  as  a  token  of  sym- 
pathy for  an  unloved  exile.  His  manner  and 
words  moved  the  girl  lo  tears.  She  handed  him 
the  rose  with  a  look  of  compassion,  and  silently 
withdrew.  The  incident  aroused  his  latent  super- 
stition. He  was  lost  in  a  revery  for  several  min- 
utes and  then  inquired  of  his  friend  if  he  remem- 
bered that  Rousseau  confessed  throwing  stones  at 
a  tree  to  test  the  prospects  of  his  future  happiness. 
The  flower  was  devoted  to  a  similar  ordeal.  It 
was  carefully  attached  to  an  adjacent  pale»  and 
Bjrron  having  withdrawn  several  paces,  declare(j 
his  intention  of  severing  one  of  the  buds  from  the 
stalk  at  one  fire.  He  looked  very  carefully  to  his 
priming  and  aimed  with  great  firmness  and  delibe- 
ration. The  ball  cut  the  bud  neatly  off,  and  just 
grazed  the  leaves  of  the  rose.  A  bright  smile 
illumined  the  poef  s  countenance,  and  he  rode  back 
to  Pisa  in  a  flow  of  spirits. 

•  ••*•*« 

"Sense  and  sensibility!"  Are  they,  indeed, 
essentially  opposed  to  each  other  ?  Very  clearly 
has  Jane  Austin  solved  the  problem.  She  is  des- 
cribed by  her  biographer  as  a  woman  of  strong  af- 
fections and  high  principles.  Her  novels  suffi- 
ciently evidence  her  talent.  There  is  an  undenia- 
ble truth  in,  her  pictures  of  the  heart.  She  has 
finely  illustrsted  the  difference  between  captiva- 
tion  and  .sympathy — between  graces  that  enthrall 
the  soul  through  the  senses  and  traits  of  character 
which  gradually  win  veneration,  confidence  and 
love.  The  permanent  and  temporary  elements  of 
the  sentiment  are  well  brought  out,  and  the  serene 
and  wholesome  bond  of  habit  strikingly  contrasted 
with  the  feverish  spell  of  novelty. 

I  went  to  a  soiree  with  P ,  a  month  ago. 

He  sung  a  duett  with  a  very  sweet-looking  wo- 
man. Her  tones  came  so  richly  to  my  ear,  that  I 
was  induced  attentively  to  note  her  appearance. 

As  we  walked  home,  I  told  P ,  she  was  the 

prettiest  girl  in  the  assembly.  '*  Do  you  think 
so  ? "  he  inquired.  I  was  vexed  at  his  indifference, 
and  became  quite  warm  in  eulogizing  her  attrac- 
tions. He  has  known  her  from  childhood,  and  des- 
cribes her  disposition  as  perfect.  My  remarks  evi- 
dently made  him  reflect.  To-day  he  came  to  me 
to  announce  his  engagement,  and  I  was  amused  to 
discover  that  he  had  been  unconscious  of  tha  prize 
within  his  grasp  until  thus  accidentally  made  to  re- 
alize it.  Familiarity  had  blinded  him.  "The 
Loan  of  a  Lover  "  is  based  upon  this  curious  effect 
of  habit ;  and  there  are  more  Benedicks  and  Bea- 
trices in  the  world  "  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably," 
than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  the  machinery  of 
whose  affections  must  be  set  a-going  by  a  friendly 
hand,  or  roused  K>  consciousness  by  a  fortunate  in- 
cident or  enlivening  dispute — anything,  in  sho>t, 
that  will  bring  about  recognition.  "  We  can  all 
begin  finely,"  says  the  heroine  of  "  Pride  and  Pre- 


judice," "a slight  preference  is  natural ;  but  there 
are  very  few  of  us  who  have  heart  enough  to  be 
really  in  love  without  encouragement." 
Of  this  matter 

Is  little  Cnpid'i  eraftv  arrow  made 
That  only  wound*  by  heanay. 
•  »  »  •  •  •  • 

Prudence  hardly  seemeth  to  me  a  virtue  unless 
sublimated  by  high  motives.  That  the  same  cau- 
tious instinct  which  slowly  enriches  the  trader  con- 
tented only  to  "  poke  about  for  pence,"  should  be 
deemed  applicable  to  the  heart* e  aspirations  is  ab- 
surd and  sacrilegious.  Yet  thus  what  are  called 
sensible  and  correct  men  talk.  In  their  view  fools 
alone  sacrifice  prosperity  to  enthusiasm.  The  loss 
of  social  consideration  and  the  assumption  of  ex- 
pense are  evils,  in  their  opinion,  infinitely  beyond 
any  spiritual  need.  Fact  ofUn  lends  apparent 
support  to  such  a  creed,  but  the  noble  soul  impa- 
tiently rejects  it.  How  depressing  these  (hopeleas 
and  literal  arguments !  Like  the  whirlwind  of  the 
desert,  they  blight  all  the  verdure  of  life.  "  As  a 
man  thinketh,  so  is  he."  Forget  not  this,  ye  care- 
ful idolaters  of  comfort  and  position.  Better  the 
simplicity  ye  contemn,  and  the  privations  ye  so 
strongly  depict,  than  the  quenching  of  all  holy  fire, 
and  the  passing  away  of  that  sensibility  to  beauty 
and  truth  through  which  what  is  immoral  within 
us  is  kept  conscious  and  alive. 

There  is  great  truth  in  this  verse  of  a  new  but 
genuine  poet : 

He,  who  for  love  haa  undergone 
The  worst  that  can  befall, 
b  happier  thousand-fuld  than  one 
Who  nerer  loved  at  all ; 
A  grace  within  hii  loul  has  reigned, 
Which  nothing  ebe  can  bring — 
Thank  God  for  all  that  I  hare  gained. 
By  that  high  suffering  l—iMUne.) 
There  is  an  intuitive  wisdom  above  the  lessons 
of  the  world.     There,  are  inward  facts  that  out- 
weigh seeming  reality.  Oracles  dwell  in  the  hearts 
of  the  unperverted,  whose  eloquence  drowns  the 
hollow  murmurs  of  time.     Go  from  the  arid  and 
depressing  converse  of  one  of  these  experienced 
counsellors  who  "  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  walk 
beneath  majestic  trees.     Every  wave  of  their  an- 
cient boughs  refutes  the  sordid  maxims  that  weigh 
upon  thy  spirit.     The  sunshine  that  chequers  the 
pathway,  the  blue  sky  discernible  through  the  over- 
hanging umbrage,  the  fresh  air  that  fans  thee  with 
its  limitless  wings-— do  they  not  all  whisper  of 
hope,  and  confirms  thy  trust  in  the  benign  issues  of 
every  noble  impulse  ?     "  Nature  never  did  betray 
the  heart  that  loved  her."     And  when  speaks  she 
in  tones  of  deeper  significance  than  at  seasons 
consecrated  to  high  and  earnest  feeling  1     Art  thou 
not  then  nearer  her  mysteries  ?     Set  free  by  an  ab- 
sorbing sentiment  from  the  thrall  of  habit  and  the 
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dominion  of  consciousness,  comes  th^re  not  on  every 
dashing  wave  and  stany  gleam,  blest  assurances 
and  cheering  intimations  ?  Does  not  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity seem  to  flit  from  the  universe  ?  Springs  there 
not  up  in  the  bosom  a  new  sense  of  the  ministry  of 
Nature?  Look  we  not  forth  upon  meadow  and 
forest,  the  moss-clump  and  pebbly  inlet,  brooding 
shadow  and  dazzling  waterfall,  with  a  sentiment 
of  relation  and  affinity  alike  novel  and  delightful  7 
Then  our  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of 
lovs  of  which  these  are  emblems.  They  respond 
to  and  sanction  the  emotions  we  breathe. 

I  came  home  yesterday,  perplexed  and  sad. 
One  whom  I  had  cause  to  esteem,  had  compla* 
cently  rehearsed  the  dreary  proverbs  of  utility  and 
arrayed  before  me  countless  instances  of  the  death 
of  faith  amid  harsh  experiences.  It  seemed  as  if 
life  afforded  no  scope  for  exalted  desire,  as  if  wis- 
dom and  truth  combined  to  set  aside  as  wholly 
irrelevant  and  unreal  the  eternal  pleadings  of  the 
heart.      To    escape   the   distrustful    mood    that 


weighed  up  me,  I  opened  the  "  Winter's  Tale." 
Consoling  genius !  art  thou  not  ordained  of  hea- 
ven 7  Shall  I  suffer  meaner  souls  to  alarm  my 
trust,  when  at  thy  feet  I  can  renew  it  forever  1  A 
rustic  home  was  around  me.  *'  Violets  dim"  shed 
a  delicious  perfume.  I  saw  a  fair  scion  of  royalty 
that  had  "  ranged  with  humble  livers  in  content," 
and  grown  fair  and  true  in  the  healthful  embrace  of 
nature,  and  now  a  new-  bom  affection  had  crowned 
her  graces  with  tenderness.  An  old  courtier  said 
to  her — 


•Vou  know 


Proiperity*!  the  very  bond  of  lore 

WhoM  fresh  complexiun  and  whose  heart  togethef 

Affliction  alters. 

Perditas'  reply,  so  simply  beautiful,  came  like  an 
echo  from  above : 

One  of  theee  is  true ; 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 

But  not  take  in  the  mind. 
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Bbmiohtbd  wanderer  o*er  the  lonely  wild. 
For  whom  no  hearth -stone  blazes ;  no  fond  eye 
Watches  thro*  gathering  mist — no  voice  of  love 
Prepares  the  welcome  greeting— droop  not  thus, 
Disquieted  and  desolate.    Look  up ! 
Orion  holds  his  golden  lamp  for  thee, 
And  see,  from  highest  heaven,  the  kingly  orb 
Of  Siriua,  doth  thee  honor  with  its  beams, 
And«#ven  the  fair-rob'd  queenly  moon  doth  bow 
Upon  her  silver  throne,  to  guide  thy  feet 
*  Mid  thorns  and  pit-AJlt 

Dost  thou  mourn  to  feel 
Forgotten  hero,  upon  this  little  point 
Of  one,  small  planet  1    Lo  *.  majeslic  worlds, 
That  turning  on  their  glowing  axles,  hide 
The  mysteries  of  their  myriad  habitants, 
Smile  on  thee,  full  of  friendly  offices, 
Making  night*s  vault  for  thee  most  beautiful 
With  their  bright  tokens.    Yea,  the  glorious  sun 
Chief  of  God's  creatures  in  our  universe, 
Shall  wake  to  give  thee  light,  as  cheerily 
As  to  the  proudest  king. 

So,  be  not  sad ! 
If  mortals  scorn  thee,  fly  to  Nature's  arms 
And  ever  open  breast.    For  he  who  lives 
Nearest  to  her,  is  never  far  from  God. 


Yea,  lAake  of  Nature  an  enduring  friend. 
That  when  grim  age  shall  lay  his  hand  on  thee. 
Plucking  thee  bare  of  all  thy  cherished  plumes 
Of  youth  and  fancy  ;  every  wild  winged  bird 
Cleaving  the  air,  or  brooding  o*er  its  nest 
With  soul-born  music  ;  every  bud  that  lilYs 
Its  infant  chalice,  full  of  morning  dew. 
May  touch  the  fountains  of  remembered  joy, 
Making  thee  young  again. 

And  when,  at  last 
Tlie  dark  death-angel  cometh,  earth  shall  ope 
Her  mourning  matron  breast,  more  tenderly, 
More  full  of  grief,  than  when  the  haughty  chief. 
With  blood-stained  laurels  and  proud  funeral  train, 
Lies  down  to  be  forgotten. 

She  shall  make 
Thy  chamber  in  the  dust,  and  spread  thy  couch, 
And  hid  the  grass-flower  and  the  violet 
Embroider  its  green  turf,  as  daintily 
As  though  the  clarion-cry  of  wealth  and  fame 
Had  proudly  heralded  thy  pilgrimage. 

Regard  not  Time's  brief  tyranny,  oh,  man  ! 
Made  in  God's  image — but  uplift  thy  brow 
And  by  the  glory  of  the  inward  light 
Which  falls  on  Nature's  dial  night  and  day, 
Mark  out  thy  journey  to  the  realm  of  love. 
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Thb  following  ia"  copied  verbcHm  from  a  uiBODscript  foand  at  a  eoanfry  ian,  aoppoaed  to  have  bean  dropped  from 
the  traTeling  baaket  of  a  lady. 


Soke  one  has  very  justly  observed,  **  What  is  the 
use  of  haying  friends,  if  one  docs  not  profit  by 
them  1  *' — an  opinion  in  which  I  so  perfectly  concur 
that  it  has  been  the  study  of  my  life  to  benefit  my- 
self, I  may  say  daily,  by  means  of  the  very  large 
circle  of  uncles,  aunts  and  cousins,  with  which  it  is 
my  good  fortune  to  be  blessed.  Indeed,  for  the  last 
six  years  of  my  life  I  have  roamed  at  will  from 
place  to  place  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  my 
friends,  thereby  not  only  improving  my  health, 
preserving  my  somewhat  limited  income  from 
diminution,  but  also  keeping  bright  the  chain  of 
iamily  union,  so  apt  to  rust  unless  it  occasionally 
receives  a  rub !  And  I  contend  that  whether  the 
hand  which  gives  it  be  acceptable  or  not,  is  of  no 
consequence  so  long  as  the  desired  end  is  accom- 
plished !  I  am  a  widow  blest  with  one  sweet 
cherub — a  son — now  in  his  tenth  year,  a  dear, 
charming,  loving  pet,  but  unfortunately  of  so  del- 
icate an  organization  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  send  him  to  school  and  consequently  am  forced 
to  indulge  him  in  all  those  pretty  little  whims  and 
caprices  which  his  youth  and  health  demand. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  darling  pet,  whom  I 
call  Algernon,  always  accompanies  me  upon  these 
visits  of  social  re-union,  and  it  is  really  a  pleasure 
to  witness  the  delight  of  the  poor  child  when  he 
finds  himself  ad'lUntum  amid  the  green  fields  and 
lusciously  burthened  orchards  ;  and  if  at  times  he 
is  a  little,  a  very  little  mischievous,  who  can  chide 
when  they  look  upon  that  animated  fiice,  and  hear 
the  shouts  of  innocent  mirth  bursting  from  his 
heart  ? 


lam  now  about  to  visit  an  aunt  of  my  lamented 
husband,  an  old  Quaker  lady,  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  as  I  am  also  so  for- 
tunate as  to  possess  several  relatives  oh  my  own  side 
within  the  city,  I  expect  to  realize  both  a  plea- 
sant and  profitable  trip.  I  usually  give  my  land- 
lady permission  to  let  my  rooms  whenever  I 
intend  to  be  absent  several  weeks  or  months,  and 
the  fiimiture  being  my  own  she  allows  me  half 
profits  in  consideration  of  the  wear  and  tear ;  thus 
I  am  sometimes  recipient  of  quite  a  sum,  enough 
at  any  rate  to  refund  all  my  outlays  for  rail-roads, 
steam-boats  and  cab-hire. 


:« 


Two  little  incidents  which  occurred  the  day  I 
left  New  York  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  uncom- 
mon talents  of  my  sweet  Algernon.  I  had  just 
dressed  him  in  a  beautifiil  new  suit  of  black  and 
sent  him  down  stairs  while  I  finished  packing  my 
trunks,  where  he  unfortunately  found  a  lemon — 
this  he  opened  with  his  teeth,  and  taking  a  paint 
brush  amused  himself  by  drawing  the  greatest 
variety  of  non-descript  flowers  and  animals  all 
over  his  pantaloons  and  upon  the  sleeves  of  his 
jacket.  It  was  really  provoking!  But  the  in- 
genuity of  the  thing  dispelled  my  anger,  and,  in- 
deed, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fear  of  encouraging 
such  expensive  precocity  I  could  have  kissed  and 
applauded  him ! 

Wishing  to  avoid  all  hurry  and  confiuion,  which 
in  traveling  I  detest,  I  resolved  to  be  at  the  dep6t 
an  hour  before  the  departure  of  the  cars,  and  in 
accordance  had  ordered  a  cab  eariy  to  the  door. 
But  suddenly  Algernon  was  missing  ;  the  whole 
house  was  searched  firom  the  garret  to  the  cellar, 
in  vain.  No  where  could  my  precious  child  be 
found.  Heavens,  only  conceive  a  mother*s  agony ! 
Perhaps  he  had  fallen  into  the  cistern — perhaps  he 
had  been  stolen — ^perhaps  ....  Suddenly  a  loud 
crash  met  my  ear,  and  the  next  moment  a  scream 
from  the  lost  boy.  But  how  ridiculous  in  Mrs. 
Hopper  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a  mere  trifle ! 
It  seems  the  little  fellow  found  his  way  into  the 
store-closet,  and  feeling  li  very  natural  desire  to 
taste  her  raspberry-jam,  of  which  she  has  an 
abundance,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  jar — but, 
unluckily,  could  not  withdraw  it.  Now  Algernon 
is  excessively  nervous  and  delicate,  and  although 
he  heard  our  voices  in  every  direction  calling  for 
him,  he  still  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  keep 
perfectly  quiet — ^but  frightened  at  length  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  thieving  mouse,  with  one 
more  desperate  effort  to  release  his  hand,  the  jar 
was  dashed  to  the  ground !  Poor  child !  and  such 
a  bustle  9b  Mrs.  Hopper  made ! 

*  Upon  reaching  the  dep6t  I  found  I  had  not  a 
moment  to  spare,  and  amid  all  the  tumultuous 
rush  of  passengers,  baggage  cars,  and  pufling  of 
the  engine,  I  found  myself  crowded  into  one  of  the 
poorest  cara,  cramped  for  room  in  a  narrow  seat, 

and  forced  also  to  take  Algernon  upon  my  lap'. 
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Nothing  very  material    happened    on  the  way 
My  darling  was  quite  the  delight  of  the  car — bo 
many  little  amusing  capers ! 

On  the  seat  before  us  was  a  very  stout,  portly 
old  gentleman,  and  a  tall,  thin,  consumptive  young 
man  in  black.  The  child  with  hia  irrepressible 
comic  humor  pinned  their  coat  flaps  together,  so 
that  when  the  train  reached  Brunswick,  where  the 
former  was  to  stop,  the  scene  I  thought  truly 
laughable.  Up  jumped  the  old  man  drawing  the 
other  up  after  him  like  a  porpoise  with  an  eel, 
and  then  such  a  ripping,  and  rending,  and  tear- 
ing !  The  old  fellow  raised  his  cane  and  looked 
furiously  around  at  Algernon,  but,  bless  the  pretty 
dear,  he  assumed  at  once  a  countenance  so  demure 
and  innocent  that,  thinking  he  must  be  mistaken, 
the  aigry  old  gentleman  only  shook  his  cane 
nervously  and  wondered  who  had  occupied  that 
seat  before  us  I  However,  there  was  no  time  for 
searching  out  the  culprit ;  he  was  forced  hastily  to 
leave  the  cars ;  the  slim  gentleman  sank  quietly 
back  into  his  seat  again,  while  a  very  dashy  lady 
took  possession  of  the  one  just  vacated.  She 
wore  an  elegant  shawl  of  which  she  seemed  very 
vain,  spreading  it  this  way  and  that — ^now  shak- 
ing out  a  comer — ^now  gathering  its  ample  folds 
across  her  lap.  But  Algernon  had  a  little  awl  in 
his  pocket — he  is  such  a  bore — and  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  my  laughter,  while  he  slyly  punctured  the 
rich  palm  leaves  and  wide  spread  roses  ornamen- 
ting the  border ! 


Upon  arriving  at  Philadelphia  I  immediately 
took  a  carriage,  and  without  making  any  tarry  in 
the  city  proceeded  directly  to  Amity  Lodge,  the 
residence  of  Aunt  Ruth,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Wissahiken.  I  had  purposely  refrained  from  giv- 
ing any  intimation  of  my  intended  visit — these 
sudden  surprises  to  my  mind  are  so  delightfully 
pleasant  and  friendly.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  of 
a  beautiful  afternoon  in  June  that  we  came  in  sight 
of  Amity  Lodge,  and  as  I  had  never  before  visited 
the  place,  I  took  an  eager  survey  of  the  house  and 
grounds  that  I  might  form-  some  judgment  of  the 
character  of  its  inmates,  and  I  must  say  that  my 
usual  non-chalance  was  somewhat  rebuked  even 
at  the  first  coup-tTail.  Every  thing  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  neatness  and  order — ^the  walks  were  rolled 
as  hard  and  almost  as  smooth  as  marble,  and  bor- 
dered with  beautiful  shrubbery.  The  lawn  was 
qirinkled  with  fine  old  trees,  and  the  house  itself,  a 
venerable  stone  structure,  could  hardly  be  seen 
through  the  large  oaks  and  elms  amid  which  it 
stood  embowered. 


We  reached  the  door.  The  noise  of  wheels  had 
already  brought  forth  an  old  servant  man — a  veri- 
table AVilliam  Penn.  I  inquired  if  Mrs.  Amity  was 
at  home.   She  was  so,  and,  as  I  descended  from  the 


carriage,  came  out  upon  the  piazza,  with  true  old 
&shioned  hospitality,  to  welcome  her  visitor.  She 
was  a  fine  looking  old  lady,  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age.  Her  brown  silk  dress  was  cut  low  across  the 
breast,  with  short  sleeves  and  long  silk  mitts — a 
plain  muslin  handkerchief,  white  as  snow,  was 
folded  over  her  bosom,  and  a  little  mob  cap  shaded 
her  silver  hair.  Indeed  she  looked  a  queen  !  I  had 
seen  her  once  just  before  my  marriage  with  her 
nephew,  and  this  fact  served  me  as  an  introduction  : 
"  You  do  not  remember  me"  I  said,  afiection- 
ately  presring  her  hand, "  nor  is  it  strange  you 
should  not.  Time  makes  great  changes  in  some 
persons,  though  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  altered 
the  dear  aunt  of  my  lamented  husband  Richard 
Rossiter." 

"  Then  thou  art  the  wife  of  Richard  Rossiter !  " 
she  replied,  gasdng  tenderly  into  my  face.  "  Verily 
thou  art  welcome  to  Amity  Lodge  and  thy  dear 
son  also.  Come  in  firiend,  Anna,  for  indeed  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  thee." 

There  was  such  an  air  of  quiet  dignity  about 
the  old  lady,  as  convinced  me  at  once  my  visit 
would  be  a  short  one.  The  truth  is  I  felt  in  awe 
of  her. 

"  Thee  must  be  in  need  of  refreshment,  Anna," 
said  Aunt  Ruth,  "  my  tea  hour  is  seven,  but  as 
thou  art  a  traveler  I  will  order  it  to  be  prepared 
immediately." 

"  Right,  old  one  !  "  cried  Algernon,  naively, 
snapping  his  fingers. 

As  she  took  no  notice  of  this  remark  I,  of  course, 
concluded  she  did  not  hear  him,  and  as  soon  as 
she  left  the  room,  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
my  darling's  mind  the  necessity  for  being  very 
quiet  and  respectfiil — telling  him  at  the  same  time 
what  an  exceeding  nice  old  lady  she  was.  The 
promise  he  gave  me  of  being  a  good  boy  quite 
delighted  me — ^for  almost  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
desired  to  make  a  favorable  impression !  I  have 
usually  a  happy  faculty  of  making  myself  at  home 
whereever  I  am,  whether  I  think  myself  welcome 
or  not,  but  I  now  ielt  a  restraint  both  novel  and 
irksome. 

In  a  few  moments  Aunt  Ruth  re-entered,  and 
Algernon  took  the  opportunity  to  slip  out  of  the 
room.  Supposing  that  undoubtedly  the  subject 
would  be  gratefiil  to  my  widowed  heart,  she  intro- 
duced the  boyhood  ofher  nephew,  my  husband — ^to 
which  I  was  listening  with  becoming  interest, 
when  we  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  loud 
shouting  and  whooping  of  Algernon  ;  and  upon 
looking  out  the  window  I  perceived  the  frolic- 
some child  had  let  loose  the  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
was  now  driving  them  across  the  lawn,  trampling 
down  the  beautiful  flowers,  and  tearing  up  the 
smooth  gravel  walks ! 

"  Verily  friend,  Anna,  thy  son  is  rude ! "  quietly 
observed  Aunt  Ruth. 
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By  this  time  the  gardener  had  seized  the  mirth- 
ful child,  while  several  men  were  striving  to  drive 
back  the  intraders.  Poor  Algernon  kicked  and 
screamed  to  get  loose,  bat  the  gardener  held  him 
fiist  until,  as  a  last  resort,  the  cunning  boy  fastened 
his  teeth  with  such  right  good  earnest  into  the 
back  of  the  man's  hand  that,  with  a  scream  of  pain, 
he  gladly  set  him  free,  when,  covered  with  mud, 
his  clothes  torn  and  crying  with  anger,  my  poor 
child  rushed  into  the  parlor. 

**  My  son,  thee  is  welcome  to  play  on  the  lawn, 
and  to  walk  in  the  garden,  but  thee  must  not  take 
the  pigs  with  thee,  nor  do  any  mischief,"  said  Aunt 
Ruth,  patting  his  head. 

Any  one  but  a  stiff  old  Quakeress  would  have 
laughed  at  the  cunning  manner  with  which  he  put 
his  thumb  upon  his  nose  and  shook  his  fingers  at 
her!  But  turning  to  me,  and  drawing  up  her 
stately  figure,  she  said,  with  an  air  of  dignity  and 
kindness  combined : 

**  Friend  Anna,  1  perceive,  after  the  fashion  of 
many  foolish  mothers,  thou  art  ruining  thy  son  by 
thine  indulgence.  To  thy  Heavenly  Father  art 
ihou  responsible  for  the  care  and  guidance  which 
ihou  bestowest  upon  this  one  flower  which  he  has 
given  thee.  From  his  hands  it  was  a  lovely  bloe- 
Bom,  but  through  thy  folly  thou  hast  changed  it  to 
a  loathsome,  disagreeable  weed ! " 

Saying  thus,  with  an  air  of  great  majesty.  Aunt 
Ruth  left  the  apartment. 

So  much  mortified  and  ashamed  was  I  at  this 
well-merited  rebuke,  that  in  the  effervesence  of  my 
feelings,  I  hesitated  not  to  bestow  divers  shakes 
and  buffets  upon  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Master 
Algernon,  from  which  novel  procedures  he  had 
not  quite  recovered  when  we  were  summoned 
to  tea. 

All  traces  of  the  late  scene  had  vanished  from 
the  countenance  of  Aunt  Ruth,  and  she  even 
kissed  Algernon,  and  seated  him  by  her  side  at 
table.  Our  supper  was  a  delicious  one,  which 
however  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy,  so  much 
restraint  did  I  feel  in  the  presence  of  this  good  old 
lady.  Such  was  not  the  case  with  my  artless 
child :  in  his  innocence  he  was  not  to  be  daunted, 
and  I  must  acknowledge  I  could  not  help  blushing 
to  witness  with  what  eagerness  he  devoij^ed  the 
rich  cakes  and  the  luscious  strawberries — ^making 
himself  perfectly  at  home,  putting  his  fingers  in 
the  sugar-bowl.  Finally  his  present  appetite 
being  satisfied,  he  commenced  filling  his  pockets 
with  cake  and  biscuits.  In  vain  I  coughed,  and 
winked,  and  motioned.  Cunning  little  fellow  he 
pretended  not  to  see  me !    But  Aunt  Ruth  did : 

"  Here,  my  son,"  said  she,  handing  him  the 
silver  cake  basket, "  take  this  to  thy  room  and  eat 
at  thy  leisure.  Thou  wilt  spoil  thy  new  clothes  if 
thou  fillest  thy  pockets  in  that  manner." 

Even  Algernon  felt  rebuked  !    He  dropped  his 
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head,  blushed  to  the  temples,  and  taking  the  cake 
from  his  pocket,  put  it  upon  his  plate. 

Mem.  Resolve  to  correct  this  vile  habit  in 
future. 

Although  I  had  made  my  arrangements  to  re- 
main  at  Amity  Lodge  for  several  weeks,  and 
although  it  was  a  great  disappointment  for  me  to 
do  otherwise,  I  now  pleaded  a  previous  engagement, 
and  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  bade 
adieu  to  Aunt  Ruth,  who,  much  to  my  chagrin,  did 
not  press  me  to  tarry  even  a  day  longer.  Poor 
Algernon  was  as  glad  as  myself  to  escape  from 
such  a  school  of  formality  ! 


Just  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  there  lived 
a  second  cousin  of  my  mother.  A  clever  little 
woman  she  was,  and  had  married  a  carpenter  by 
trade.  As  I  never  allow  pride  to  intrude  upon 
the  warm  current  of  fi&mily  love  which  stirs  my 
heart,  I  felt  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  bending  my 
way  thither  from  Amity  Lodge.  Their  circum- 
stances were  pretty  good,  for  both  Jane  and  her 
husband  were  frugal  and  industrious,  and  although 
they  had  a  large  family  of  children  to  bring  up, 
they  still  managed  to  pm  by  a  penny  for  a  rainy 
day,  as  the  saying  is.  I  had  previously  made  them 
several  visits  of  a  week  or  two,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  myself,  I  now  resolved  to  add  the 
time  intended  to  have  been  given  to  Aunt  Ruth 
to  that  I  had  proportioned  them,  and  thus  be  able 
to  make  them  quite  a  friendly  little  visit. 

My  other  relatives,  who  reside  in  a  feahionable 
quarter  of  the  city,  move  in  a  very  different  sphere 
from  poor  Jane — but  1  had  my  reasons  fo«  not 
wishing  them  to  know  of  my  proximity  quite  yet. 
Now,  although  Cousin  Jane  is  even  more  nearly 
allied  to  them  than  myself,  she  possesses  but  little 
family  pride  or  affection,  proved  by  the  fact  that 
she  appears  to  forget  entirely  that  the  same  blood 
fiows  in  their  veins  -,  and  instead  of  pushing  herself 
forward,  remains  perfectly  indififerent  that  she  is 
own  cousin  to  persons  who  drive  their  carriage  and 
live  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  houses  in  the  city ! 

When  I 'cached  Cousin  Jane's  dwellings  a 
modest  one  story  frame  house,  Algernon  and  my- 
self alighted,  and  walking  up  the  neat  door-yard  I 
rang  the  bell.  In  a  moment  Jane  appeared  with 
a  young  infant  in  her  arms,  and  another  toddling 
by  her  side.  I  thought  she  looked  a  little  surprised 
at  seeing  me,  so  I  hastened  to  do  away  all  embar- 
rassment by  exclaiming : 

'*  Here  I  am,  dear  cousip,bag  and  baggage  ;  but 
I  wanted  to  see  you  so  much,  and  poor  Algernon 
has  teased  me  so  to  bring  him  to  play  with  his 
dear  little  cousins,  that  really  I  could  stay  at  home 
no  longer ! " 

Jane  made  no  professions  of  pleasure 
some  people  are  so  callous  to  the  ties 
sanguinity — but  politely  throwing  open  the 
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her  best  sitting-room  bowed  us  in.  Every  thing 
in  this  little  room  was  very  plain  but  extremely 
neat,  and  a  few  valuable  books,  and  a  small  but 
choice  collection  of  shells  completed  Jane's  trea- 
sures. However,  I  now  made  up  my  mind  that 
she  must  be  a  selfish  thing,  for  w  hen  my  pet  took 
up  one  or  two  of  the  shells,  and  began  tossing 
them  up  to  the  wall  and  catching  them  again,  or 
aimed  them  at  the  head  of  little  Dick,  I  could  see 
^e  looked  distressed,  and  when  one  of  them  by 
accident  fell  upon  the  hearth  and  was  shivered  to 
pieces,  Jane  immediately  picked  them  all  up,  and 
placing  them  in  a  box  locked  it,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye : 

•'  You  will  excuse  me,  cousin,  but  1  value  these 
few  shells  as  the  gift  of  a  dear  brother  who  was 
lost  at  sea." 

"  A  great  parade,  truly,"  I  muttered,  "  about  a 
few  paltry  shells !  "  and  I  meant  she  should  hear 
me,  for  although  she  ought  to  consider  it  an  honor 
for  me  to  visit  her,  she  appears  most  provokingly 
indifferent. 

"  Is  your  dinner  ordered  for  to-day,  Jane  ? "  I 
inquired. 

"  Yes.  My  husband  always  goes  to  market  be- 
fore breakfast,"  was  her  reply. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  have  ? "  I  continued. 
"  You  must  excuse  me,  but  I  am  obliged  to  be  very 
particular  both  with  my  own  diet  and  dear 
Algernon's,  therefore  it  is  I  ask." 

*•  We  have  lamb-chops,  new  potatoes  and  peas, 
for  dinner,"  said  Jane. 

"  Is  that  ail  1 "  cried  my  disappointed  pet.  "  I 
hate  lamb-chops !  No  pudding — ^no  pie  ! " 

''  You  hear  Algernon  is  not  fond  of  chops,"  said 
I, "  and  in  fact,  Jane,  although  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  it  save  for  the  candor  of  childhood,  I 
detest  them  myself.  If  you  could  just  add  a 
chicken,  or  a  few  pigeons,  and  a  little  asparagus 
done  tender,  you  will  very  much  oblige  me." 

"  And  a  pie !  Mind,  a  nice  apple  pie ! "  added 
the  artless  boy. 

Jane  appeared  much  coniiised,  f(y,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  suppose  she  felt  as  if  she  could  not  very 
well  afford  such  an  extra  dinner — but  that  \b  their 
business,  not  mine.  People  should  always  put 
themselves  out  to  entertain  their  relatives ! 

"  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,"  said  Jane,  as  she  left 
the  room — "  but  I  have  no  one  to  send  to  market, 
and  William  will  not  be  home  until  dinner  time 

"  Oh,  don't  put  yourself  to  any  inconvenience ! 
I  blandly  cried,  as  she  closed  the  door. 

When  dinner  was  ready  I  seated  myself  at 
Jane's  neatly  spread  table  with  very  different  feel- 
ings from  those  vidth  which  I  had  sat  down  at  Aunt 
Ruth's,  and  for  the  restraint  which  I  then  un- 
avoidably  imposed  upon  myself,  I  now  made  ample 
amends.  I  find  by  long  experience  that  nothing 
enhances  one's  importance  more  than  &ult-finding ! 
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To  be  easily  pleased,  and  to  praise  every  thing  set 
before  you,  argues  a  mean  spirit,  and  is  too  much 
like  soliciting  fiivor.  Therefore,  I  minced  daintily 
the  nicely  cooked  chicken — rather  hesitated  at  the 
really  tempting  asparagus,  and  bade  Algernon 
be  very  cautious,  as  I  feared  the  pie-crust  was  not 
quite  done ! 


It  seemed  as  if  the  &tes  doomed  me  to  disap- 
pointment— for  here  my  visit  de  convenance  was 
again  destroyed  !  I  had  scarcely  been  at  the  house 
of  the  carpenter  a  week,  when  that  good-for-noth- 
ing little  Dick  came  out  with  the  measles.  I 
was  never  more  provoked  in  my  life — a  little 
wee  puny  thing !  And  then  Cousin  Jane  must 
needs  be  taken  sick  herself — ^no  servants — no  any 
thing.  And  to  crown  the  whole,  Algernon,  while 
playing  with  one  of  the  little  girls  pushed  her 
gently,  very  gently,  I  don't  doubt— but  the  stupid 
child  of  course  fell  over  the  banisters  and  broke 
her  collar  bone !  I  found  it  was  now  high  time  to 
decamp.  I  did  not  leave  my  comfoctable  lodgings 
in  New  York  to  nurse  sick  people,  or  do  my  own 
cooking — no  indeed  !  The  honest  carpenter,  it  is 
true,  hinted  something  about  liaving  no  one  to  take 
care  of  his  poor  sick  wife  and  children,  but  as  in 
duty  bound  to  myself  and  darling  child,  I  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  and  sending  tor  a  cab  prepared  to  leave 
the  humble  home  of  Cousin  Jane  for  my  more 
stylish  relatives.  When  I  said  "  good-bye  "  to  the 
former,  she  never  even  thanked  me  for  my'visit, 
and,  what  was  more  aggravating  to  my  tender 
sensibilities,  when  her  husband  handed  me  into 
the  carriage,  he  bowed  very  low,  and  with  some- 
thing of  a  sneer,  said : 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Roaaiter.  You  will  ex- 
cuse me  but  I  am  a  candid  man.  I  am  by  no 
means  rich,  and  for  the  future  cannot  accept  of 
your  very  friendly  and  disinterested  visits !  " 

The  insolence  of  some  people  is  truly  astonish- 
ing. Never  will  I  condescend  to  go  near  Cousin 
Jane  again — an  ungrateful  girl !  Did  not  I  once 
send  her  a  whole  jar  of  China  sweetmeats — and  a 
recipe  to  make  new  kid  gloves  out  of  old  ones ! 


It  was  with  a  feeling  of  more  than  usual  self- 
complacency  that  I  now  ordered  the  cab  to  No. 

Arch  street,  for  I  felt  quite  sure  of  an  agreeable 
reception  from  my  Cousin  John  and  his  foolish, 
dashing  wife.  Somehow  an  undefined  perception 
of  unwelcomeneus  had  intruded  itself  daring  my 
other  visits ! 

I  flatter  myself  I  can  be  at  home  in  the  best 
society — ^my  personal  appearance  is  certainly  pre- 
possessing— and  both  my  dress  and  address  when 
I  choose  to  display,  are  not  inferior  to  the  most 
ton-ish !  Indeed ,  I  was  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  my  relations  would  be  proud  of  me  !  Cousin 
Araminta  is  quite  Parisian  in  her  tastes  and  man- 
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neiB.  I  too  can  parlez-vou9  and  be  as  French-y  as 
she  pleases ;  and  as  for  my  sweet  Algernon,  is  not 
he  all  naivete  ? 

The  driver  gave  a  prolonged  flourish  to  the  bell, 
and  the  door  was  instantly  thrown  wide  by  a  ser- 
vant in  blue  and  green  livery.  I  ordered  off  my 
trunks,  bandboxes,  baskets,  bags,  etc.,  and,  with 
quite  an  at  home  feeling,  passed  through  the  statued 
vestibule,  and  up  the  splendid  stair-way  into  the 
drawing  room,  followed  by  Algernon,  who  in- 
dulged his  refined  penchant  for  flowers,  by  plucking 
one  or  two  beautiful  camelias  which  graced  the 
entrance.  I  sent  up  my  card  to  Cousin  Araminta, 
begging  she  would  admit  me  immeSiately  into  her 
dressing-room,  for  I  was  really  dying  to  see  her ; 
but  notwithstanding  my  affectionate  solicitude, 
more  than  an  hour  passscd  ere  any  notice  was  taken 
of  me.  The  interim  I  passed  in  examining  the 
furniture  and  ornaments  of  the  spacious  rooms, 
and  Algernon  found  great  amusement  in  turning 
over  the  beautiful  books,  port-folioe,  and  end- 
less variety  of  knackeries  so  profusely  scattered 
around— except  breaking  off  the  head  of  a  little 
cupid,  and  the  foot  of  a  Psyche,  I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  committed  any  other  peccadillos. 

At  length  Madam  Araminta  made  her  appear- 
ance, dressed  in  the  very  extreme  of  fashion,  and 
with  an  air  which  I  saw  at  once  was  plainly 
meant  to  be  repulsive  of  all  tender  ebullition  of. 
joy  on  my  part.  It  was  vainly  assumed,  for  with 
a  pretty  French  gesture  of  delight,  I  clasped  my 
hands  and,  rushing  to  meet  her,  exclaimed : 

"  O  man  dieu,  my  dear  cousin,  I  am  too,  too 
happy  to  see  you  once  more  !  " 

But  with  a  most  formal  bow,  and  a  slight  touch 
of  her  gloved  fingers,  she  seated  herself  upon  the 
aofa  and  began  caressing  a  little  lap-dog,  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  me  or  my  dsar  boy  ! 

*'  This  is  cool !  "  thinks  1.  But  determined  not 
to  be  thus  foiled,  I  was  both  blind  and  deaf,  and 
poured  forth  a  thousand  voluble  inquiries  dictated 
by  the  most  artless  affection  for  every  member  of 
her  family. 

Araminta  only  answered  by  a  kind  of  polite 
stare,  as  if  she  wondered  at  my  officiousness. 

I  next  drew  her  attention  to  Algernon,  who, 
pretty  dear,  was  extended  his  full  length  upon  one 
of  the  lounges  covered  with  yellow  satin,  and 
about  forgetting  his  little  cares  and  troubles  in  a 
sweel  sleep.  Araminta  raised  her  eye-glaas  and 
glanced  toward  him — then  ringing  the  bell,  she 
said,  as  the  servant  entered  : 

"  Remove  that  ill-mannered  boy  to  a  more  fitting 
place  for  him — this  is  no  stable  !  '* 

I  was  so  astonished  that  really  I  could  not  open 
my  lipe.     A  sudden  crash  aroused  me,  when   I 
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found  that  in  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  impudent 
servant  to  remove  him,  my  poor  child  had  shivered 
^  one  of  the  thick  window  panes  ! 
<  Policy  curbed  my  anger.  I  thought  proper  to 
)  chide  Algernon  and  then  turning  to  Araminta,  I 
\   laughed  hysterically,  as  I  said : 

"  Ah,  I  see  belle  Araminta,  you  are  the  same 
droll  creature — so  full  of  your  witticisms  and 
harmless  little  jokes ! " 

The  droll  creature  only  shrugged  her  shoulders — 
opened  her  eyes  wide,  and  kissed  her  dog. 

''  Really,"  I  continued  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
martyr,  '*  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  my  traveling 
garb— if  you  will  let  one  of  your  servants  show  me 
to  my  room,  and  order  up  my  baggage,  I  will  soon 
make  myself  more  presentable." 

Araminta  now  found  voice. 

**  Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself,  cousin  Rossiter,  I 
beg  of  you,"  she  lisped,  affectedly,  "  for  to  tell  you 
the  truth  we  have  so  many  friends  staying  with 
us  just  now,  that  really  our  house  is  absolutely 
crowded — en  verite  a  perfect  jam — so  you  see,  ma 
chere,  your  dear  Cousin  John  and  myself  must 
deprive  ourselves  of  your  annual  visit !  Hartzwell 
keeps  an  excellent  house,  I  hear,  and  has  fine 
rooms  to  let !  You  will  excuse  me  now,  dear 
cousin,  as  I  have  an  engagement.  Bon-jour- 
adieu."  And  languidly  kissing  her  hand  to  me, 
my  stylish,  audacious  cousin  left  the  room. 

Never  was  the  chord  of  family  love  more  keenly 
severed !  Words  fail  me  to  express  my  indigna- 
tion !  Regular  for  six  years  have  I  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  duty  to  visit  this  proud,  ungrateful  woman — 
what  unprecedented  assurance ! 

I  asked  the  waiter  at  what  hour  Cousin  John 
would  be  at  home,  as  I  was  resolved  to  complain 
to  him  of  the  treatment  I  had  received  ;  but  to  my 
infinite  chagrin  I  was  informed  he  had  left  town 
upon  a  fishing  frolic,  and  would  not  be  home  for 
several  days ;  and  then  with  a  peculiar  significant 
air  the  saucy  waiter  asked  if  he  should  order  a 
carriage  for  madam ! 

A  carriage  !  Yes,  and  quick,  too !  Let  me  be  off 
from  such  heartless  relatives !  Seizing  Algernon 
by  the  hand  I  spumed  the  very  carpet  beneath  my 
feet,  and  springing  into  the  cab  was  soon  on  my 

way  to ,  where  my  husband's  father's  sister's 

husband  has  a  niece  residing.  But  I  am  almost 
templed  to  forswear  the  kindly  feeling  of  my  nature, 
and  take  my  countenance  firom  every  one  of 
my  relations — ^indeed,  I  am !  I  almost  resolved 
to —         »»••»• 


\ 
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The  other  leaves  seem  to  be  missing — probably 
only  a  part  of  the  good  lady's  manuscript  escaped 
from  her  basket. 
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BT     JOSEPH     H.     BUTLER. 


Hail  to  the  riaen  morn, 
When  freedom  fair  wti  bom» 
And  a  tyrant  in  hit  leom, 

Bade  her  qnall ! 
Aerou  the  Western  aea, 
He  sent  his  stem  decree, 
And  men  ot  chivalry 

Clad  in  mail. 

But  tmest  hearts  were  Aers, 
Who  scorned  to  jBy  or  fear. 
Stoat  as  their  forests  drear, 

The  cry  was—"  Gome ! 
Forth  to  the  field  of  death, 
And  dearly  sell  your  breath. 
No  sword  shall  find  its  sheath, 

Nor  hash  the  drum, 

Until  we  02/  are  ftee ! 
To  kings  we  bend  no  knee. 
We  scorn  his  proud  decree. 

Up— to  the  field  !  " 
Then  like  th*  embattled  com, 
Bash*d  to  combat  on  that  mom. 
The  host  of  freemen  bom — 

Witboat  shield. 


Their  only  trost  was  God ; 
They  battled  for  the  sod, 
Where  they  were  borm  and  trod, 

"To do  or  die." 
There  fell  the  leaden  rain, 
But  each  blood«drop  burst  a  chain 
And  the  tyrant*s  tliieats  were  vain. 

To  the  sky, 

Went  up  a  mighty  voice 
Bid(?mg  a  workl  rejoice, 
And  the  spot  of  freedom's  choice, 

Shall  not  die. 
Freedom  for  victory  aung. 
Then  forth  our  eagle  sprung. 
And  our  star  gem*d  flag  was  flang, 

To  the  sky ! 

Like  the  ocean's  risen  sun. 
Blazed  the  star  of  Washington, 
Till  danger's  night  was  done. 

Bright  and  jnst ! 
Then  shout  firon  shore  to  shore, 
"  Columbia,  rule  *'  once  more. 
Should  danger's  thunders  roar, 

God  is  our  trust ! 


It,(D¥IS. 


BT     ISABEL     JOCELTR. 


LovB !  thou  art 
A  bright  illusion,  and  a  mocking  dream. 
Unreal,  yet  to  woman's  trusting  heart 

Of  joy  and  hope,  a  gleam. 

Love!  thou  art 
Fair  as  the  purple  seas  of  tropic  climes, 
When  down  their  depths  glide  many  a  sonny  dart ; 

Bntfiilse, oh!  oftentinies. 

Love !  thou  art 
Like  the  cool  shades  that  on  the  sands,  invite 
The  traveler  from  the  star  directed  chart ; 

Then  mocking,  flee  hb  sight. 


Love !  thou  art 
Like  the  changing  opal,  or  a  star 
That  dimly  does  its  glimmering  ray  impart. 

Oft  cbuded  from  afar. 

Love !  thou  art 
Hope !  shadow  and  the  dawning,  but  not  yet 
To  us  fruition,  and  but  known  In  pait, 

Half  joy,  and  half  regret. 

Love !  thou  art 
A  wildentianeer,  and  bait  made  my  rhyme 
Speak  but  by  half,  the  vagueness  of  thy  art 
That  steals  our  prime. 


i^^xja?^ 
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Bt     J.     X.     FATTLDIVO. 


HAEiif ,  ramamed  the  Dreamer,  was  the  only  son  of 
Hamet,  one  of  the  principal  Ulemas  of  Constantino- 
pie,  a  privileged  claas  who  hold  their  lands  indepen- 
dently  of  the  will  of  the  Grand  Signior,  and  can 
only  be  disposseased  according  to  law.     Having  a 
wealthy  and  indulgent  father,  he  was  free  to  follow 
the  bent  of  that  inclination  for  indolent  repoee  which 
is  one  of  the  leading  traits  of  the  followers  of  Maho-   ? 
met,  who,  believing  that  Allah  governs  all  things,   < 
take  little  pains  to  obtain  the  good  graces  or  avoid   i 
the  frowns  of  fortune.  Among  the  race  of  indolent  ] 
MnsBelmen,  Hakim  was  the  most  indolent.  He  was   j 
never  known  to  go  oat  of  his  way  to  avoid  a  mis- 
fortune or  attain  a  gratification ;  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  his  time  was  passed  in  indolent  contempla- 
tion, so  profound  that  in  time  he  became  known  by 
no  other  name  than  that  of  Hakim,  the  Dreamer. 
His  favorite  place  of  resort  was  Scutari,  an 
extensive  cemetery,  charmingly  situated  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  nearly  opposite  to  the  Seven  Towers 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  where,  amid  the  dead  of  past 
ages,  he  smoked  his  pipe,  gazed  around  uncon- 
scious of  the  inspiration  of  the  magnificent  scene 
spread  out  before  him,  and  fell  into  that  state  of 
mind  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,  in   which, 
though  the  senses  are  not  actually  dormant,  the 
imagination  often  usurps  their  empire  and  palms 
upon  them  a  thousand  deceptions.     One  calm 
Summer  evening,  when  the  long  lingering  twilight 
threw  its  sofl  hazy  veil  over  the  face  of  nature,  and 
the  Propontis  lay  spread  out  before  him  without  a 
ripple.  Hakim  was  seated  under  the  shade  of  an 
aged  tree  that  threw  its  wide  branches  over  the 
tomb  of  the  famous  Derrina  Al  Hader,  renowned 
for  his  sanctity  among  all  orthodox  Musselmen. 
The  scene  was  beautiful  beyond  description.     On 
one  hand  lay  stretched  out  before  him  the  vast 
oapital  of  the  empire  of  the  Crescent,  which,  though 
shorn  of  its  beams,  still  retains  the  vestiges  of  its 
former  magnificence,  rising  from  whose  bosom 
might  be  seen  the  glittering  domes  and  minarets 
of  the  splendid  mosques  of  St.  Sophia,  of  the  Sul- 
tano  Valida,  and  of  Solyman,  the  Magnificent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  grassy  mirror  of  the  Pro- 
pontis, glowing  with  the  purple  ray  of  the  setting 
sun  and  thickly  covered  with  vessels,  whose  white 
sails,  hung  idly  fix>m  the  mast,  spread  far  and  wide, 
bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  smiling  coast  of  the 
ancient  Nicomedia.   In  another  direction  might  be 
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seen  the  opening  of  the  far-fiimsd  Bosphorus,  on 
whose  shores  the  adventurous  Argonauts  landed  in 
their  search  for  the  golden  fleece ;  where  Pollux  slew 
the  giant  Amycus ;  where  good  old  Phineus  was 
persecuted  by  the  Harpies,  and  which  is  infamous 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  advocates  of  free  trade  for 
being  the  first  place  on  record  where  a  custom 
house  was  established. 

But  Hakim  saw  not  these  beauties.  He  was 
unconscious  of  the  present,  and  of  the  past  he  was 
ignorant.  His  eye  indeed  roved  from  one  object 
to  another,  but  without  seeing  any  thing,  and  his 
mind  was  equally  excursive  without  dwelling  on 
any  one  object.  But  his  imagination  remained 
wide  awake,  excited  as  it  was  by  the  fumes  of  his 
pipe,  reinforced  by  a  pill  of  opium,  which  Hakim, 
being  an  absolute  tetotaller,  was  accustomed  to 
swallow  in  order  to  give  additional  zest  to  his 
reveries.  At  length,  by  degrees  the  entire  scene 
around  him  faded  away,  or  at  least  he  became  for 
a  time  totally  unconscious  of  its  existence  as  well 
as  his  own,  and  the  following  pageant  passed 
over  his  mind. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  was  transported,  he  knew  not 
how,  to  those  times  and  regions  in  which  mankind 
embodied  their  own  passions,  feelings  and  appe- 
tites in  the  form  of  gods  and  worshiped  monsters 
of  their  own  creation.  It  chanced  that  he  arrived 
at  the  moment  when  Jupiter  becoming  tired  with 
the  never  ceasing  complaints  of  the  human  race 
concerning  the  unequal  distribution  of  happiness, 
and  disgusted  with  their  perpetual  envy  of  each 
other's  lot,  had  determined  to  punish  them  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner,  by  granting  their  prayers 
and  permitting  them  to  exchange  lots  with  those 
whose  situation  in  life  they  considered  most  happy. 
Accordingly  he  had  commanded  the  goddess  Fame 
to  proclaim,  by  sound  of  trumpet  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  that  all  those  who  were  discon- 
tented with  their  lot,  or  envied  that  of  others, 
should  come  together  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
bringing  their  cares,  anxieties,  misfortunes  and 
sufferings  in  a  sack,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
with  those  they  most  envied. 

Quick  as  thought,  and  ere  the  long  echoes  of  the 
trumpet  had  ceased  to  reverberate  among  the  re- 
cesses of  Olympus,  it  seemed  to  Hakim  as  if  the 
entire  human  race  was  in  motion.  Myriads  on 
myriads  came  rushing  onward,  treading  on  each 
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otfaei's  heels  and  striving  to  get  foremost,  that  they 
might  have  the  first  choice  among  the  mountains 
of  packs  that  soon  rose  almost  as  high  as  the  seat 
of  Jove.  Amid  the  dim  obscurity  of  a  vision,  it 
was  impossible  for  Hakim  to  remember  the  vast 
diversity  of' cases  that  presented  themselves,  or 
what  infinite  modes  and  forms  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary sufiering,  occtotioned  by  an  abuse  of  the  bless- 
ings bestowed  by  providence,  were  huddled 
together  in  the  mighty  mass.  ^  A  few  only  were 
afterwards  distinctly  remembered  by  him,  and 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  coming,  the 
goddess  again  sounded  her  trumpet,  proclaiming 
that  all  those  who  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  be- 
came disBatistied  with  their  exchange  of  lots, 
might  return  and  resume  that  which  they  had  dis- 
carded. 

The  first  who  deposited  their  packs,  according 
to  the  recollection  of  Hakim,  were  a  master  and 
his  slave,  who,  by  the  sovereign  will  of  Jove,  ex- 
changed lots  with  each  other,  and  both  went  their 
way  rejoicing.  Then  came  a  married  man  and  a 
bachelor ;  next  a  single  and  a  married  woman  ; 
after  them  a  childless  couple,  and  one  bearing  a 
large  family  ;  next  a  king  and  a  beggar,  followed 
by  a  rich  glutton  and  a  poor  laborer ;  and  then  a 
philosopher  and  a  tool.  All  these,  and  millions 
more,  exchanged  lots,  and  tripped  away  delighted 
with  their  new  burthens. 

Last  of  all  came  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a 
long  white  beard  flowing  down  upon  his  breast, 
and  a  pale  lace,  scarred  with  the  deep  lints  oi 
thoujEht,  as  well  as  tlie  still  deeper  furrows  oi  age. 
Even  Jupiter  appeared  struck  with  his  Bppeanxnce, 
and  questioned  him  as  to  the  purport  oi  his  visit. 

**  O !  mighty  Jove,"  exciiiimecl  the  old  man  in 
faltering  accents,  *'  1  have  paesed  my  ^  hole  life  in 
study  and  travel.  1  know  all  the  past,  1  have  seen 
all  the  present,  but  of  the  luture  1  am  as  ignorant 
as  the  child  unborn.  Make  me,  I  beseech  thee, 
as  wise  as  the  dead — let  me  know  wiiat  is  to  come 
hereafter." 

"  O !  foolish  and  presumptuous  mortal,  thou  art 
ignorant,  with  all  thy  wii-dom  and  experience,  ol 
what  thou  askest.  Knowest  thou  not  that  all 
things  are  ordained  by  Fate,  and  that  thy 
knowledge  will  only  make  thee  more  wi  etched, 
by  showing  thee  a  thousand  evils  thou  canst  not 
avoid  and  rendering  thee  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
present,  in  the  dread  certainty  of  the  future  {  But 
take  thy  wish ;  go,  and  become  as  wise  as  the  dead." 

At  that  moment  the  old  man  shuddered,  and 
ran  away  as  fast  as  his  feeble  limbs  would  permit, 
looking  behind  with  glaring  eyes,  as  if  chaseif  by 
a  thousand  fiends. 

When  the  prescribed  period  had  passed,  which 
seemed  to  Hakim  but  a  moment,  the  trumpet  was 
again  sounded,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  not  only 

the  crowd  was  as  great  as  before,  but  constituted 


the  very  same  pereons.  The  godde«  greeted  them 
with  a  significant  smile,  and,  looking  wislfiilly  at 
Jove,  who  gave  a  gracious  nod,  asked  one  by  one 
what  they  desired.  The  first  that  came  was  the 
master  and  his  slave,  the  former  of  whom  answered 
as  follows : 

"  To  exchange  lots  again.  I  am  tired  of  having 
no  will  of  my  own." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  other,  «  have  learned  that  it 
is  much  more  trouble  to  govern  than  to  be  governed. 
Give  me  my  pack  again." 

Next  came  the  bachelor  and  the  married  man. 
The  fonner  on  being  interrogated  by  the  goddess, 
replied — 

"  Beneficent  lady,  I  come  for  my  old  pack.  Be 
pleased  to  underatand,  however,  that  1  admire  such 
beautiful  goddesses  as  you,  and  reverence  the 
highly  respectable  institution  of  matrimony.  Yet 
inasmuch  as  the  colt  which  is  expected  to  be  obe> 
dient  under  the  saddle  must  be  bridled  betimes,  so, 
may  it  please  your  divinity,  should  the  bachelor 
be  broke  in  eariy,  or  he  will,  peradventure,  kick  up 
inconimently."  With  this,  he  eageriy  seized  his 
old  pack,  and  hied  away,  paying  a  compliment  to  a 
beautilul  uamsel  as  he  passed. 

The  married  man  who  had  exchanged  his  pack 
with  the  bachelor,  hereupon  eagerly  seized  that  he 
had  just  discaided,  and  was  making  ofl'  with  it, 
when  the  goduess  demanded  what  reason  he  had 
to  be  dissaushed  with  the  lot  he  had  chosen. 

*-May  It  piease  your  goddeeship,"  replied  he, 
"  the  moment  1  regained  my  fi-eedom,  1  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  mysell.  Being  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  my  newly  acquired  liberty,  I 
plunged  into  all  the  gay e ties  ol  iiliej  visited  aU 
places  ol  public  amusement ;  frequented  the  socie- 
ty of  laaics,  where  1  made  love  to  them  and  waa 
laughed  at ;  and,  in  short  labored  harder  in  the 
puibuii  ol  pleasure,  ihan  1  ever  did  to  please  my  wUe 
or  support  my  lumily.  1  tbund  mysell  in  the  sit- 
uation 01  a  top  which  cannot  stand  without  a  good 
whipping,  and  so  1  came  beck  lor  my  pack  agaiu." 

l\exi  m  Older  came  the  childlebs  couple,  and  the 
couple  having  many  children,  who  exchanged  their 
lots  once  more,  one  declaring  that  children  gave 
luoie  trouble  than  pleasure  ;  the  other  that  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  the  parent  were  doubly 
repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  possessing  these  pledges 
ol  love.  ♦•  Oi  aU  ihe  vexations  oi  this  world,"  ex- 
claimed the  tirst,  *'  cross,  disobedient  children  are 
the  worst" — ^»and  ol  aU  the  ei\joyments  of  this 
world,"  cried  the  second,  **  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  the  smiles  and  endearments  ot  infancy." 

They  were  followed  by  the  king  and  the  beggar, 
the  toimer  ot  whom  retained  litue,  and  the  tatter 
had  acquired  much  of  the  air  noble. 

"  WeU  I  "  said  the  goddess,  inquiringly. 

"  Let  me  be  a  king  once  more ;"  said  the  mon- 
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arch,  "  though  in  some  respecta  there  is  no  great 
difference  between  us.  Both  are  beggars,  having 
nothing  but  what  they  derive  from  the  labore  of 
others.  The  king  is,  however,  a  beggar  in  a  greater 
sense,  and  that  makes  the  station  more  dignified." 
"  Give  me  my  pack  again,"  said  the  beggar, "  for 
may  I  be  phlebotomized— that  is  to  say,  bitten  to 
death  by  fleas— if  I  had  not  rather  eat  crambs  out 
of  my  hat,  sleep  under  a  sky  blanket,  and  wear  my 
birth-day  suit  all  the  year,  than  take  the  trouble  of 
governing  such  a  disorderly,  discontented,  disobe- 
dient set  of  rascally  democrats  as  now  make  the 
task  of  governing  mankind,  which  was  formerly  as 
easy  as  kiss  your  hand,  rather  more  than  driving  a 
herd  of  swine.  Come,  my  old  friend,"  continued 
he,  shouldering  his  pack  and  limping  away  after  his 
majesty,  of  whom  he  begged  charity  in  the  most 
earnest  and  affecting  manner. 

The  rich  man  and  the  poor  laborer  came  next, 
and  seemed  to  have  exchanged  persons  as  well  as 
lots,  for  the  former  looked  hard  and  scanty,  while 
the  latter  had  become  bitSous  and  bloated  and 
halted  marvelously  in  his  gait.  They  re-exchang- 
ed their  lots  with  apparently  equal  satisfection. 

"  When  I  was  rich,'*  said  the  first,  «*  I  lacked 
appetite,  but  then  I  had  plenty  of  food,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  better  than  being  hungry  and  having 
nothing  to  eat." 

"  When  I  was  poor,"  said  the  other, « to  be  sure 
I  lacked  leisure  and  food,  but  when  I  became  rich 
it  was  still  worse,  for  I  had  neither  appetite  nor  rest. 
It  coat  me  more  labor  to  digest  one  dinner  than  to 
earn  a  dozen,  and,  instead  of  sleeping  quietly,  I  was 
constantly  ridden  by  the  nightmare,  which  is  ten 
times  worse  than  walking  on  foot  all  day.  Besides^ 
I  had  got  a  bad  temper  in  exchange  for  a  good 
one,  and  was  always  fretting  at  something.  Then 
this  confounded  toe  of  mine — ah !  what  a  twinge !  " 
exclaimed  he,  making  a  marvelous  wry  face,  and 
snatching  up  the  pack  which  the  other  had  thrown 
away,  walked  off  with  a  firm  step  to  his  daily  labor. 
After  these  had  retired,  the  wise  man  and  the 
fool  approached.  * 
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I  am  sick  of  having  nothing  to  think  of,**  said 
the  one. 

'*  I  am  tired  of  always  thinking,"  exclaimed  the 
other.  "  Since  I  became  wise,  I  find  myself  only 
the  more  conscious  of  my  ignorance,  and  my  sole 
amusement  is  in  laughing  at  those  fools  who  pass 
their  whole  lives  in  learning  much  and  knowing 
nothing.  Give  me  my  cap  and  bells.  Good  bye 
wisdom,  and  welcome  i  folly."  So  saying,  he  de- 
parted, making  enormous  grimaces,  and  cutting 
the  most  stupendous  capers. 

Even  the  immortal  Jove  could  not  forbear  smil- 
ing at  this  exhibition,  and  was  indulging  his 
merry  humor,  when  there  approached  the  aged 
man,  with  a  venerable  countenance  and  long  white 
beard  sweeping  down  over  his  breast,  on  whom 
had  been  bestowed  the  knowledge  of  fiiturity. 

**  Thou  mayest  remember,  O !  mighty  Jupiter,'* 
said  he,  "  that  exactly  one  year  ago,  I,  in  the  pre- 
sumptuous ignorance  of  my  soul,  begged  of  thee 
the  gill  of  knowledge  of  the  fiiture  as  well  as  of 
the  past  and  the  present.      Thou  didst  graciously 
grant  my  request,  and,  like  yonder  fool,  I  went  my 
way  rejoicing.    But  ever  since  that  hour,  I  have  en- 
joyed neither  peace  nor  rest.     The  recollections  of 
the  past,  the  happiness  of  the  present,  ail  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  contemplation  of  the  future,  and 
the  dread  anticipation  of  a  train  of  certain  evils 
and  Bufierings  that  pass  like  grim  spectres  before 
my  aching  eyes,  foretelling  and  foredooming  unut- 
terable woes  to  come.    Take   back  thy  gift,  O ! 
mighty  Jove !  and  let  me  be  blind  as  before." 

Jupiter  shook  his  ambrosial  curls  and  gave  the 
nod  of  fate.  The  old  man  seemed  relieved  of  a 
mighty  burthen,  but,  after  standing  a  few  moments, 
sighed  and  said — "  Alas !  what  now  remains  for 
an  old  man  like  me  I " 

"  To  be  content  with  thy  lot  in  this  world,  and 
deserve  a  better  if  thou  canst,"  cried  Jupiter  in  a 
voice  80  loud  and  dread,  that  it  roused  Hakim  from 
his  revery,  and,  seeing  that  darkness  had  gathered 
around,  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and 
returned  to  the  city,  pondering  on  his  dream. 
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8bi  met  him  in  Hfe*i  early  Spring, 

When  pleasure  kined  the  blushing  flowen: 
And,  like  a  bird  upon  the  wing, 

Hope  sang  away  the  morning  hoon. 
She  met  him  then,  and  gaily  imiled. 

To  own  hii  love-admiring  glance : 
With  aoDg  his  lonesome  hour  beguiled. 

Or  tripped  for  him  the  mazy  dance. 

They  met  again !  All  childish  thought 
Had  rolled,  like  a  wild  stream,  away, 

And  left  her  heart,  with  iadness  fran^^t, 
Open  to  love*i  pervading  ny. 


They  met— and  ofl  he  strove  to-tell 
The  passion  burning  in  his  breast ! 

Butjow  she  sighed  her  last  farewell, 
And  yet  his  love  was  unexpresRd. 

They  met  onoe  more !    Her  brow  wat  fa ir : 

White  roees-on  her  breast  reclined ; 
Among  her  curb  of  sunny  hair, 

The  snowy  bridal  wreath  was  t^vined. 
He  saw  'her  givtf  her  hand  away  : 

And  every  gleam  of  hope  was  o*er. 
He  wept  upon  her  bridal  day,  * 

They  parted — and  they  met— no  more! 
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"  I  wouldn't  take  the  liberty  to  say  it,  but  that 
I  like  you.  Doctor,"  eaid  Squire  Boulter  to  my 
Uncle  Stilling, "  I  wouldn't  say  it,  but  that  I  like 
you  ;  but,  really,  to  see  a  man  of  your  talent  wasting 
life  in  this  way  is  enough  to  make  the  very  stones 
cry  out." 

I  am  never  idle.  Squire." 
Perhaps  not ;  but  you  do  such  useless  things, 
and  so  much  for  other  people.    A  man  ought  to 
think  a  little  of  %is  own  flesh  and  blood,  now  and 
then." 

"  I  look  well  to  the  wants  of  my  &mily,  I  am 
sure." 

Squire  Boulter  shook  his  head. 

"  They  never  go  hungry." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not.** 

"  Nor  cold." 

"  I  haven't  charged  you  with  being  an  unfeeling 
man,  Doctor  j  I  know  you  provide  for  your  femily 
comfortably — comfortably  in  one  sense — though  I 
think  something  beside  food  and  clothing  neces- 
sary to  comfort — but  remember  the  *  rainy,  day  * — 
the  *  rainy  day,*  Doctor." 

"  That  will  be  quite  sufficient  when  it  comes. 
*  The  morrow  will  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself,'  says  the  Scripture ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
hasten,  by  premature  care,  the  evil  day." 

"  Ah,  but  Doctor,  that  is  the  sluggard's  creed." 

"  The  text  I  have  given  you  1 " 

"  Your  application  of  it.  Just  use  a  little  com- 
mon sense,  sharpened  by  your  own  observation. 
Supposing  you  should  be  taken  dangerously  ill — 
say  to-morrow  f  " 

"  I  have  plenty  of  medicine." 

"  And  be  for  six  months  helpless  ?  " 

"  Mistress  Stilling  is  an  admirable  nurse  ;  as  I 
believe  you  have  had  occasion  to  know." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  tha  t  is  not  what  1  mean .  What 
then  would  support  your  family  ?  " 

"  I  have  two  boys.  Squire,  sturdy  industrious 
fellows,  with  strong  hands  and  strong  hearts ;  and, 
under  God,  these  are  my  dependence,  if  he  should 
send  upon  me  the  calamity  you  mention." 

"Humph!  wild  Harry  and  little  Will !  They're 
handsome,  gay-hearted  lads,  truly  Doctor ;  but  I 
should  as  8o«n  think  of  putting  your  Sue,  pretty 
dove,  down  at  work,  as  little  Willy,  with  his 
white  f«ce  and  long  curls ;  and  as  for  Hal,  he  would 
make  the  very  hay-cocks  turn  somersets.     Why 
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you  have  no  idea.  Doctor,  of  the  crazy  head  that 
boy  carries  about  with  him." 

"  I  never  held  a  rod  of  iron  over  the  lads,  to  be 
sure  ;  and  they  might  possibly  be  the  better  now 
and  then,  for  a  litttle  more  restraint ;  but  I  believe 
there  are  few  thoughts  enter  their  young  heads 
that  I  don't  know  all  about.  Harry  may  have 
some  boisterous  ways,  but  his  heart  is  as  soft  as 
little  Susy's,  and — ^well,  well ;  it  don't  become  me 
to  boast  of  my  children.  They  are  what  they  are, 
and  have  their  faults  of  course  ;  though,  I  must 
say,  I  think  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
them." 

"  They  are  fine  boys,  truly ;  and  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  ignorance." 

"  Ignorance ! "  My  Uncle  Stilling  opened  his 
large  blue  eyes  in  perfect  amazement.  "  My 
children  are  considered  pretty  intelligent,  I  believe, 
Squire." 

"  Oh,  certainly,  certainly ;  but  how  are  they  to 
be  educated  1 " 

"  By  nleans  of  study,  and  observation,  and  prac- 
tice. They  are  in  a  pretty  good  course  of  training 
now." 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  give  them  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Doctor  1 " 

"  Probably  I  shall." 

"  But  that  will  cost  money  ;  and  you  acknowl- 
edge that  you  do  not  lay  by  a  penny." 

"  The  morrow  will  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself,"  repeated  xny  Uncle  Stilling. 

"  Stark  mad,. Doctor !  Stark  mad !  **  exclaimed 
Squire  Boulter,  impatiently.  **  Do  you  expect  a 
shower  of  gold  to  rain  down  from  heaven  for  your 
own  especial  use  just  at  the  moment  you  want  it  1 " 

"  I  don't  expect  ever  to  want  it.  Squire." 

"  How  is  Harry  to  get  through  college  1  '* 

'J  I  needn't  think  of  that  these  three  years  yet." 

"Incorrigible!"  breathed  Squire  Boulter,  be- 
tween his  closed  lips,  leaning  at  the  same  time 
against  the  wall  as  in  deep  vexation.  There  was 
no  kind  of  use,  however,  in  getting  vexed  with  my 
Uncle  Stilling,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  attack. 
'*  Look'e,  Doctor,  therc*s  my  wheat-field.  Suppos- 
ing I  had  said  last  Spring,  *  the  morrow  will  take 
thought  for  the  things  of  itself,*  and  so  refused  to 
prepare  the  ground  or  sow  the  seed,  where  now 
would  have  been  my  floarishing  cr(^  1 " 

The  Squire  thought  this  was  a  poser,  and  he 
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rubbed  his  hands  together  and  looked  about  him 
with  an  air  of  the  most  triumphant  satisfaction. 
My  Uncle  Stilling  only  smiled. 
"  Eh !  what  d'ye  say  to  that.  Doctor  ?  " 
"  Why,  you  wouldn't  have  deserved  a  crop.    It 
was  the  work  of  that  day — last  Spring's  duty — to 
sow  the  seed.     If  you  had  put  it  over  to  another 
day  yon  would  have '  loaded  the  morrow  with  a 
burden  not  its  own ; '  and  if  you  had  done  to-mor- 
row's work,  and  reaped  your  first  blades,  or  left 
your  plough  to  whet  the  sickle,  you  would  have 
been  as  mad  as  you  have  been  trying  to  render 
me." 

"  Your  comparison  is  not  a  fair  one.  Doctor ;  it 
wouldn't  bear — ** 

"_  Granted !  My  comparison  is  juat  about  as 
clumsy  as  your  own  ;  and  neither  of  them  would 
do  much  toward  helping  us  to  truth.  We  are  not 
the  men  to  flourish  rhetoric,  and  shall  do  best  if  we 
eonfine  ourselves  to  sober  fiEicts." 

"  To  facts,  then,  Doctor !  If  you  pernst  in  not 
carrying  oat  the  advantageous  plan  I  have  sug- 
gested." 
"Whew!** 
It  would  be  advantageous ! " 
To  poor  Miller?'' 
To  your 

"  Well,  he  wants  the  &rm,  and  I  don't." 
"  You  might  get  a  tenant ;  and  the  profits  with- 
out any  trouble   to  yourself  would   take  Harry 
through  college.** 
"And  Miller  t" 

"  He  must  look  out  for  himself.     Every  man  for 

himself  and  success  to  the  sharpest." 

"  Success  to  the  truest  and  the  neediest,  say  I." 

"  Well,  with  your  two  boys,  I  don't  see  but  you 

need  the  farm  about  as  much  as  Miller ;  and 

though,  to  be  fure,  you  don't  like  to  be  praised, 

I  wonder  where's  the  neighbor  who  would  speak 

his  name  in  the  same  day  of  your's  for  goodness." 

*'  I  should  be  a  villain,  though,  to  deprive  him  of 

his  righu." 

**  Well,  that  depends  upon  the  way  you  view 
the  matter." 

"  There  is  buVone  way  I  should  care  to  view  it — 
a  straight  forward,  honest  way."' 

**  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  would  recommend 
anything  dishonest.  Doctor  1 " 

"  Um  I  there  are  different  notions  about  things." 
"And  your  notions,  let  me  tell  you,  are  9Pt 
business  notions,  at  all." 

**  But  they  would  lead  me  to  do  as  I  would  be 
done  by." 

"  Now,  in  this  case,  your  squeamishness  really 
leads  you  to  do  a  wrong  to  your  children.  Miller's 
fiirm  is  in  fact  your  own  property.  You  have  the 
law  on  your  side,  and  if  you  should  carry  your 
account  into  any  court  of  justice — ** 

"  Then  I  will  go  home  and  bum  my  accounts. 
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€rod  forbid  that  I  should  keep  anything  under  my 

roof  possessing  the  power  to  deprive  an  unfortunate 

man  of  his  just  rights." 
"  There  are  but  few  men  like  you.  Doctor." 
"  There  are  not  many  who  would  act  diflerently 

in  this  case,  I  trust."     ? 
"  Ah,  well-a-day !     If  the  world  were  all  so— 

but  it  isn't — it  isn't,  my  dear  Doctor,  and  such  men 

as  you  fiire  hard  in  it." 
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Doctor  StilUng  is  a  fool,"  said  Squire  Boulter 
to  his  gay  lady  wife  about  an  hour  afterwards. 

"  I  have  always  thought  so,"  was  the  quiet 
response. 

"Mad!  sterkmad!" 

"  And  yet  you  have  worried  me  to  death  about 
calling  on  his  dowdy  wife,  and — ^ 

"  They  are  strange  people,  I  acknowiedge  it, 
and  yet  I  can't  help  liking  them.  If  he  would  ex- 
ercise a  little  common  sense  ! " 
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If  there  is  a  man  on  earth  whom  I  perfectly 
detest,  Maggy,  it  is  Squire  Boulter,"  said  my  Uncle 
Stilling,  settling  himself  comfortably  in  his  leather- 
cashioned  chair,  with  a  volume  of  Seneca  in  his 
hand,  and  a  pipe  between  his  lips. 

"  Detest !  Why  I  thought  that  you  and  the  Squire 
were  great  inends.  You  always  stand  up  for  him, 
I  am  sure,  when  I  first  happen  to  mention  any 
of  his  faults." 

"  Ay,  Maggie  ;  the  Squire  is  a  good  neighbor — 
a  very  good  neighbor — I  will  say  that  for  him,  any 
day;  and  a  kind  man,  too,  he  is — sometimes;  but 
his  knavish  spirit  I  do  detest." 

"  Then  you  do  think  he  is  knavish,"  said  my 
aunt,  her  bright,  little  black  eyes  twinkling  with  a 
rather  naughty  kind  of  satisfaction.  "  When  I  said 
it  the  day  Mrs.  Boulter  flourished  her  elegant  new 
cashmere,  you  thought  I  went  quite  too  far,  and 
laid  it  all  to  envy." 

"  Ah,  Maggy,  dear !  and  didn't  I  name  the  cause 
aright  7  But  I  will  give  thee  a  better  one  now. 
If  a  sight  of  madam  Boulter's  finery  could  stir  thee 
up  to  say  severe  things  of  her  husband,  what 
would'st  thou  think,  Maggy,  of  an  attempt  to  make 
me  just  such  another  unprincipled  villain  ? " 

My  aunt  seemed  much  less  shocked  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  diabolical  scheme  than  her  good  lord 
had  anticipated  ;  her  only  reply  being, "  Pretty 
hard  names  for  a  neighbor  to  make  use  of,  Walter 
Stilling." 

"  Ay,  they  are  hard  names,  Maggy  ;  and  really 
I  must  learn  to  think  more  before  I^eak;  but 
still  I  am  not  sure  that  iiey  are  undeserved.  We 
all  have  our  faults  though,  and — ^well — ^yes — ^I  am 
glad  you  checked  me,  Maggy.  The  Squire  may 
be  no  worse  than  the  best  of  us,  afler  all." 
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"  He  18  a  very  grasping  man,  thongh.** 
Very." 

What  docs  he  want  you  to  do  1 " 
"  Collect  all  that  my  patients  owe  me." 
"Avery  sensible  thing  ^"  remarked  my  Aunt 
Stilling. 
*'  Well,  there  are  the  Shcpards— " 
Oh ,  the  Shepards  are  poor — they  can't  pay." 
I  might  take  the  cow." 
**  The  cow  !  the  cow  !     How  came  such  a  vil- 
lainous idea  as  that  to  enter  your  head,  Walter 
Stilling?" 

Squire  Boulter  put  it  there." 
Oh!  ah — yes,  I  dare  say ;  that  is  the  way  his 
wife  flourishes  in  so  much  finery,  by  distressing 
the  poor.  Thank  heaven,  somebody  that  I  could 
name,  hasn't  her  conscience  to  keep  her  awake  at 
nights." 

''  Then  I  hope  somebody  that  I  could  name, 
finds  a  comfortable  woolen  shawl  a  very  comely 
thing,  dear  Maggy." 

"  There  are  more  people  than  the  Shepards  who 
owe  you,"  said  my  Aunt  Stilling,  emphatically. 
"  Yes,  little  Amelia  Strong." 
"  Pooh,  Doctor !  you  are  only  making  fun  now. 
Squire  Boulter  himself  wouldn't  be  mean  enough 
to  take  a  friendless  school-mistress's  wages  away 
from  her,  because,  poor  thing — she  chanced  to  fall 
sick." 

"  She  managed  to  swallow  an  immense  quantity 
of  my  costliest  kind  of  medicine." 
«  Pooh ! " 

"  And  we  had  to  get  an  extra  help  on  her  ac- 
count." 

"  Oh,  Betsey  Loud  needed  the  wages,  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  work  for  her." 

"  Then  you  fell  sick  watching  over  her,  and  had 
that  long  severe  fever." 

"  I  might  have  had  it  any  way.    But  I  hope 
you    don't    expect.  Doctor,    that    poor    Amelia 
Strong's  money  can  pay  for  my  sickness." 
**  Well,  then,  there  are  the  Lambs." 
**  Oh,  darling  little  Eflie  died  ;  all  your  medicme 
couldn't  save  her,  and  they  are    broken-hearted 
about  it." 
"  They  are  well  able  to  pay." 
"  Yes,  but  somehow  folks  never  think  of  paying 
you.     I  do  wonder  some  at  the  Lambs,  though.     I 
should  suppose  they  would  say  something  about  it— 
you  were  with  them  so  night  and  day." 
'*  I  might  send  in  my  bill." 
"  I  wouldn^t  do  it.  Doctor  ;  no,  no,  better  lose  it 
a  dozen  times  over.     The  poor  child  is  dead,  and 
never  will  ^oet  money  or  trouble  more      Let  the 
Lambs  pay  if  they  choose,  but  I  never  would  ask 
them — never." 

"  Well,  there  are  the  Derbyshires." 
**  Ah,  they  have  a  hard  enough  task  to  get  along 
without  our  making  it  worse." 
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"  And  the  Jibsons." 

"  A  family  of  poor  helpless  women,  all  the  time 
sick.  We  should  be  kind  to  the  'widows  and 
fatherless,'  Walter." 

"  Then  there  are  the  Millers — I  have  heavy 
demands  on  them.  I  bought  a  couple  of  notes  to 
prevent  some  hard-hearted  peopls  from  distressing 
them,  when  they  were  all  down  with  the  epi- 
demic ;  and  these,  with  my  own. bills,  aided  by  a 
little  polite  mancenvering,  gives  me  such^  an  ad- 
vantage that  I  miffht  poasess  myself  of  a  deed  of 
their  little  farm  without  difSculty." 

*'  Ah,  but  you  never  had  a  thought  of  doing  it,  I 
am  sure,  Walter  ;  and  Kitty  in  a  consumption, 
and  Allan  such  a  cripple  T  No,  no,  yon  never 
would  touch  the  farm  of  the  Millers,  not  you.'* 

*'  Squired  Boulter  thinks  I  am  a  fool  for  not 
doiner  it." 

*'  Squire  Boulter  is  a  scoundrel,  then." 

"  Who  uses  hard  names  now,  Maggy  1 " 

"  He  is  a  scoundrel ;  and  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
will  come  to  no  good,  I  am  sure.  I  would  walk 
the  streets  barefoot,  before  I  would  flaunt  out  as 
Mrs.  Boulter  does.** 

«  And  your  bare  feet  would  look  quite  as  well  as 
her  French  kid  slippere,  on  this  muddy  morning," 
said  my  Uncle  Stilling,  throwing  a  glance  through 
the  window  as  the  veritable  lady  was  passing. 

"  Ah,  yes !  there  she  goes !  See  how  she  minces 
and—" 

"  Ah,  Magiry,  Maggy !  think  of  that  matter  of 
a  conscience  thou  hast  mentioned.  And  af^er  thou 
hast  proved  thyself  the  happier  woman  of  the  two, 
think  how  wicked  it  is  to  rail  against  the  un- 
fortunate." 

"  But  her  airs  are  provoking — as  though  her 
finery  and  grand  house  should  set  her  up  above 
her  neighbora ! " 

*'  Do  her  airs  make  her  more  agreeable  to  her 
friends  1 " 

"Oh,  no!" 

"  To  anybody  ?  " 

"No,  indeed!" 

"  Then  thou  shonldst  pity  her,'my  good  Maggy ; 
for  she  labore  very  hard  for  nought." 

"  She  has  more  enemies  than  any  woman  I 
know." 

"  Ah,  then  is  she  doubly  unfortunate^nemies 
without  and  enemies  within.  Poor  Mistress  Boul- 
tef!" 

"  You  would  wish  her  great  fiery  eye  anywhere 
but  on  you,  if  she  should  hear  you  say,  *  Poor  Mra. 
Boulter ! '  Tt  would  be  full  enough  of  wrath  to  bum 
your  eyelashes." 

"  Then  she  shall  not  hear  me  say  it,  but  I  will 
pity  her,  notwithstanding.  Go  we  back  to  my 
bills,  Maggy.  What  say  you  to  the  Bemming- 
tons?" 

*<  Pshaw !  you  are  fooling.  Doctor. 
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"And  the  Bells  r' 

"  Oar  own  cooains." 

"  Second  cousins  " 

"  Weil,  we  will  go  to  them,  when  we  have  cook- 
ed oar  last  potato." 

"  Bravoj  Meg !  yoa  are  almost  a  philosopher.  I 
like  to  see  yoa  talk  so  bravely  of  the  last  potato. 
But  here  is  one  more  family  on  my  Ibt — the 
Wilsons." 

«  Throw  your  old  account  book  into  the  fire, 
Doctor.  I  verily  believe  there  is  not  a  family  in 
all  Cedarville  so  able  to  pay  as  we  are  to  lose  it." 

*'  Right,  right,  my  girl !  and  not  a  fiimily  in  all 
the  state,  in  the  whole  country,  happier  than  we 
in  our  plain  homely  independence.  Why,  we 
always  have  enough ;  our  house  is  better  than  a 
palace,  since  our  doors  are  strong  enough  to  shut 
contentment  in ;  and  then  our  brave  beautiful  boys 
— ^who  so  rich  as  we,  Maggy  ? " 

The  sparkling  eyes  of  my  Aunt  Stilling  became 
strangely  soft  and  dewy  ;  and  there  was  a  grateful 
expression  on  her  placid  face,  which  convinced  her 
husband  that  the  demon  of  envy  was  expelled,  at 
least  for  a  season. 


I  think  a  jury  of  twelve  honest  world-wise  men, 
selected  from  any  rank  or  class  in  the  land,  would 
have  coincided  with  the  opinion  of  Squire  Boulter, 
that  my  Uncle  Stilling  was  a  great  spendthrift  of 
that  inner  wealth  called  talent.  He  was  a  wise 
man,  and  ingenious  in  many  things,  and  deeply 
versed  both  in  books  and  men ;  yet  he  never 
had  made  himself  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  and 
had  now  no  higher  honors  than  the  hearts  of  all 
the  people  about  Cedarville.  My  Uncle  Stilling 
loved  well  enough  the  pleasant  things  that  brighten 
men's  pathways  ;  but  he  loved  honor  and  truth  and 
kindness  and  goodness  better.  His  heart  warmed 
toward  every  human  being — every  man  was  his 
brother.  The  poor — a  younger  brother  whom  he 
was  bound  to  watch  over,  soothe,  aid  and  protect. 
But  my  Uncle  Siillingdid  not  confine  his  kindness 
to  any  single  class.  The  poor  and  unfortunate  were 
more  peculiarly  his  friends — these  called  forth  all 
the  deep-seated  tenderness  of  his  nature  ;  but  the 
rich,  too,  the  gay  and  gladsome,  had  their  share  of 
the  gentle,  fr^sh-hearted  old  min*s  «»ympathy.  The 
young  were  his  companions  ;  and  not  a  child  in  all 
the  country  round  but  sprang  to  his  arms  as  to  those 
of  a  beloved  parent. 

My  Uucle  Stilling  was  not  indolent,  and  yet  he 
was  usually  considered  a  great  time  waster.  No 
matter  how  argent  bis  business  or  how  great  a  mat- 
ter was  at  stake  if  it  concerned  himself  only,  the 
sick  claimed  always  his  most  assiduous  attention. 
If  his  hand  could  best  administer  the  cooling  draught, 
this  was  the  nearest,  the  immediate  duty ;  if  his 
kind  voice  had  a  soothing  or  cheering  power,  it  be^ 
longed  to  his  patients  as  much  as  his  medicine  did ; 


and  the  opposite  scale,  with  the  lessor  gain  of  a  few 
dollars  thrown  into  it,  kicked  the  beam.    It  would 
have  done  so  with  the  estate  of  a  millionaire.     In 
truth,  though  all  loved  the  good  Doctor,  and  were 
scarce  willing  to  believe  he  had  a  fault,  there  were 
many  who  used  to  say  with  Squire  Boulter,  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  he  should  know  so  little  of  the  worth 
of  money.     Sometimas  my  aunt  thought  it  a   pity,     ! 
too ;  for,  though  she  shared  deeply  in  his  kindness  of 
heart,  she  had  bat  a  small  portion  of  his  philosophi- 
cal indifference  to  the  fruits  of  an  indulgence  in  it. 
The  fine  dress  and  fine  furniture  of  her  neighbors 
daa^led  her  benevolent  eyes,  and  she  could  scarce 
see  why  she  must  deny  herself  of  luxuries  which, 
according  to  universal  conssnt,  were  within  her 
reach.    So  my  aunt  would  think  the  matter  over      | 
(a  very  dangerous  practice,  by  the  way,  when  the      ] 
thinking  is  all  on  one  side  of  the  question,)  and,  as 
she  thought,  grow  dignified,  then  stem,  then  awfully 
severe  ;  and,  fully  clad  in  such  dark  mental  clouds, 
step  into  the  presence  of  her  good  easy  spouse  to 
pour  the  concentrated  storm  on  his  devoted  head. 
But  my  aunt  was  really  a  charitable  personage ; 
and,  though  she  wanted  to  "  have  her  pie  and  eat 
it "  both  at  once,  though  she  waited  to  "  buy  the 
hobby-horse  and  keep  the  money,"  she  was  always 
duly  horrified  at  the  idea  of  indulging  her  vanity  at 
the  expense  of  her  benevolence.     And  very  well 
did  my  Uncle  Stilling  know  the  love-moulded  key 
which  unlocked   her   sympathetic  heart.     When 
she  began  with  a  biting  word,  (known  to  be  caustic      , 
only  by  the  emphatically  dignified  "  Walter  Still-     ] 
ingj*)  she  usually  ended  with  a  tear  of  sympathy  for 
some  sufferer,  or  a  glow  of  gratitude  on  account  of 
her  own  blessings. 

My  uncle  had  yet  other  ways  of  wasting  his  time 
than  over  his  patients.  He  was  a  great  naturalist ; 
not  a  shell  or  pebble  escaped  his  notice  ;  not  a  plant 
could  spring  up  in  the  field  but  my  Uncle  Stilling*s 
eye  watched  it  with  a  parental  interest.  The  dif- 
ferent bird-notes  which  made  the  woodland  glad 
were  all  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  voices  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  he  knew  the  little  green  blade  which  peeped 
earliest  from  the  mould  in  the  Springtime,  and  the 
leaves  which  latest  yielded  to  the  kiss  of  the  ice- 
Ilppcd  frost-spirit ;  and  he  knew  the  pattern  and 
material  of  every  little  nest  which  was  hidden  away 
beneath  the  Summer  foliage.  Whole  days  would 
be  spent  (wasted,  his  neighbors  said)  wandering  over 
field  or  woodland,  returning  at  dew-fall  with  a 
fresh  outlay  of  dew  upon  his  own  heart,  and  calling 
his  little  family  about  him  to  rejoice  ovsr  the  prize 
he  had  discovered.  And  such  a  prize  I  A  handful  | 
of  weeds — a  pocket-handkerchief  of  mosses — 
half-a-dozen  petrifactions — a  forsaken  bird's  nest — 
all  these  were  precious  things  in  the  eyes  of  my 
Uncle  Stilling.  Roger  Aclon's  wondrous  pot  of 
money,  even  when  the  eager  eyes  of  the  half  craz- 
ed expectant  first  lighted  on  it,  was  incapable  of     W 
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producing  such  a  joyous  heart-bound  as  the  dia- 
covery  of  a  new  floral  treaaure  communicated  to  my 
good  uncle.  It  waa  an  electricity  paesing  up  through 
the  mysteriously  linked  chain  of  God's  works,  from 
the  beautiiiil  in  matter  to  the  beautiful  in  spirit. 
My  uncle's  nature  was  like  the  woodland  flower, 
with  the  dew  and  perfume  as  fresh  upon  it  as  when 
its  unfolding  petals  first  looked  out  upon  the  sun- 
light. And  when  the  pure  blooming  counterpart 
was  found,  his  feet  moved  almost  as  blithely  as 
those  of  wild  Harry  himself;  and  Harry,  and  little 
Will,  and  pretty  Susy,  soon  caught  the  infection  ; 
knowing  first  by  my  uncle's  eyes,  and  afterwards 
by  putting  hk  own  estimate  on  his  treasures,  when 
to  be  glad.  As  for  my  Aunt  Stilling, she  could  not 
exactly  sea  the  use  of  bringing  all  these  things 
in  to  litter  up  the  house,  but  she  did  not  really  like 
to  say  as  much  ;  for,  kind,  gentle  soul  that  she  was, 
it  did  her  heart  good  to  see  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren happy.  Not  that  it  was  a  rare  sight  by  any 
means ;  but  my  Aunt  Stilling  knew,  by  peeping  into 
other  houses  what  a  comfortless  guest  she  might 
introduce  at  her  fire-side. 

Still  another  way  of  wasting  time  had  my  Uncle 
Stilling.  He  knew  very  well  that  he  was  neither 
poet  nor  painter ;  but  there  was  scarce  a  pretty  eye 
in  the  country  round  that  he  had  not  written  verses 
to,  and  scarce  a  house  but  could  show  some  speci- 
men of  his  handiwork  with  the  pencil.  His  verses 
praised  the  bright  eye  and  the  handsome  lip  right 
gallantly  ;  but  they  always  reminded  the  fair  pos- 
sessor of  those  charms  of  more  enduring  and  still 
lovelier  beauties.  His  verses  were  pure  and 
vigorous,  rich  with  good  sense,  though  some- 
times rather  deficient  in  poetic  fancies ;  and  each 
bore  to  the  particular  individual  which  had  called 
out  the  efiusion  an  especial  and  pointed  heart- 
lesson.  Had  any  of  his  young  friends  been  guilty 
of  a  wrong,  my  Uncle  Stilling  administered  his 
gentle  reproof  in  rhyme ;  and  thus  gilded  over, 
the  bitter  pills  which  might  otherwise  have  been  cast 
away  became  quite  palatable.  His  paintings  were 
usually  holyday  presents.  When  Christmas  came 
he  was  the  Santa  Claus  of  at  least  five  square 
miles  ;  and  on  New  Year's  day  his  capacious  and 
well  crammed  saddle-bags  were  quite  innocent  of 
physic.  Moreover,  he  knew  the  precise  age  of 
every  young  person  m  the  neighborhood ;  and  he 
never  neglected  to  honor  in  a  simple  way  the 
anniversary  of  a  birth-day.  His  pictures  were 
like  his  verses — ^illustrations  of  some  every-day 
truth  which  young  people  are  apt  to  forget, 
and  always  carefully  adapt<;d  to  the  taste  and 
character  of  those  to  whom  they  were  present- 
ed. My  uncle  knew  that  there  was  now  and 
then  an  individual  of  his  parish  (Parson  Adams 
was  not  half  aa  much  the  shepherd  of  his  flock 
as  was  the  pious  simple-souled  Doctor)  who 
[)     did  not  set  a  very  high  value  on  either  his  verses  or 


his  pictures,  and  for  these  he  had  other  and  more  ac- 
ceptable gifts.  Bouquets  of  flowers  with  a  slip  of  pa- 
per around  each  telling  the  language ;  books  care- 
fully marked  by  his  pencil ;  and,  on  great  occa- 
sions, glass  cases  of  birds,  stuffed  and  arranged  by 
his  own  fingers.  There  is  even  now  a  singularly 
pure  mo^l  atmosphere  pervading  Cedarville  ;  and 
it  is  not  diflScult  to  believe  that  the  heart-warm 
breath  of  my  Uncle  Stilling  still  animates  the  na- 
tures which  were  early  moulded  by  his  simple, 
plain,  but  high-minded  precepts,  aided  by  acts  quite 
as  guileless  and  unselfish,  blessings  on  the  single- 
hearted  and  the  good  !  A  high  intellect  is  a  gift 
fi-om  God — a  pure  heart  is  his  dwelling  place. 


Twenty  years  had  passed,  not  without  leaving 
some  traces ;  for  however  noiseless  the  tread  of 
the  gray-beard,  his  footsteps  are  always  discernible 
on  our  frail  sands.  He  had,  however,  trodden 
very  lightly  over  Cedarville,  and  had  been  par- 
ticularly gentle  with  my  Uncle  Stilling.  The  old 
man  still  lived  in  his  little  white  cottage  with  the 
green  blinds  and  latticed  portices ;  and  his  good 
dame,  as  good  and  benevolent  and  careful  of  his 
comfort  as  ever,  was  still  by  his  side.  The  grape- 
vine porch  was  rather  more  luxuriantly  covered 
with  the  dark,  rich  foliage,  but  otherwise  it  looked 
the  same  as  twenty  years  before.  The  white  rose- 
bushes climbed  to  the  eaves  as  they  had  done  in 
former  times ;  the  lilacs  bordered  the  path  from 
the  gate  to  the  door- way  ;  and  the  holly-hocks  and 
purple  mallows  bloomed  in  neat  rows  along  the 
garden  patch.  The  squash-vines  still  crept  about 
among  the  hills  of  sweet  com  ;  the  peas  and  beans 
budded  and  blossomed  and  yielded  up  their  produce 
down  by  the  meadow  fence ;  the  melon-patch  had 
not  moved  an  inch  from  its  old  place  in  the  comer ; 
and  the  long,  narrow  beds  of  beets,  carrots, 
parsnips  and  onions,  still  exhibited  their  even,  care- 
fiilly  weeded  rows,  in  the  foregrounds.  Directly 
beneath  my  Aunt  Stil]ing*s  window  were  the  self- 
same treasures  that  had  occupied  that  distinguished 
position  twenty  years  previous — the  sage,  thyme, 
me,  camomile,  worm-wood,  celery,  caraway,  and 
various  other  trifles,  cultivated  by  her  own  hand. 
The  currant-bushes,  too,  were  the  same ;  and  if 
those  two  cherry-trees  adoming  the  grass-plot, 
where  my  aunt  still  spread  her  linen  to  bleach, 
were  not  the  identical  ones  to  which  wild  Harry 
owed  so  many  tumbles  in  his  babyhood,  they  were 
strangely  like  them.  But  wild  Harry  was  now  a 
man,  with  a  frolicsome  counterpart  of  himself  to 
tumble  from  cherry-trees  and  keep  grandmama 
tremulous  with  alarms,  which  had  gathered  pecu- 
liar strength  vrith  the  dignity  of  a  new  title.  My 
Uncle  Stilling  was  no  richer  than  ever;  but  he 
was  just  as  comfortable,  and  just  as  pontented,  and 
just  as  happy.  His  wishes  with  regard  to  his 
children  were  all  gratified,  and  particularly  so  in 
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the  case  of  fais  darling  Willy ;  who,  according  to 
oniTeTBal  conaent,  was  a  <  bright  and  shining  light ' 
in  Gedarrille.    The  young  clergyman  had  taken 
the  place  of  Parson  Adams,  on  his  demise ;  and  his 
flock  lost  nothing  by  having  the  virtues  of  my 
Uncle    Stilling — ^gentleness,  simplicity,    content- 
ment, benevolence,  trust  and  love— engrafted  on 
the  piety  which  looks  to  be  of  doubtful  origin 
when  these  are  kept  in  the  background.    If  pride 
be  a  sin,  then  was  my  Uncle  Stilling  more  sinful 
with  his  white  hairs  on  than  he  had  been  in  all  his 
life  before.    He  was  proud,  indeed,  of  his  noble, 
high-minded,  half-sainted  boy.      Did    any  one 
Bpnk  kindly  of  him — and  that  was  an  every-day 
thing — ^the  old  man's  still  sunny  eyes  began  to  draw 
up  moisture  from  the  heart ;  and  words  of  warm 
praise  were  alwa}^  rewarded  by  a  gush  of  grateful 
tears.    Every  Sabbath,  when  he  walked  down  the 
church  aisle  and  saw  the  fiices  of  the  congregation 
kindling  with  love  as  they  gathered  around  the 
sacred  desk  to  greet  their  young  pastor,  his  heart 
and  eyes  overflowed  together,  and  he  was  wont  to 
say,  in  the  words  of  one  as  guileless  and  as  enthu- 
siastic as  himself,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace."    My  Uncle  filling  was 
proud  of  his  eldest  son,  too,  but  it  was  a  different 
kind  of  pride.    Harry  had  gone  abroad  from  him 
and  had  made  separate   interests,  (although  the 
love-link  between  them  was  still  stronger  than  in 
most  hearts,)  and  won  much  applause  among  men. 
The  old  man  was  not  indifferent  to  these  honors, 
for  he  knew  they  were  the  reward  of  his  son's 
virtues ;  but  he  valued  the  virtues  themselves  much 
higher.     The  sight  of  Harry  and  his  young  wife 
and  their  beautiful  children,  (a  snow-drop  and  an 
oak  in  miniature,)  made  my  uncle's  heart  swell 
with  proud  softness ;  but  it  was  on  Willy  that  the 
more  than  womanly  tenderness  of  his  strangely 
gifted  nature  wAs  lavished  most  unsparingly.    Nor 
must  sweet  Susy  be  forgotten,  for  she  was  my  Aunt 
Stiiling's  "  staff  and  comfort."    Susy  could  not,  of 
course,  be  spared  from  the  village,  though  the  little 
white  cottage  was  scarce  grand  enough  for  the 
wife  of  its  greatest  lawyer.      So   there  was  a 
handsome  house  built  at  the  fiinher  end  of  the 
garden ;  and  when  young  Mrs.  Eastman  did  not 
dine  with  mamma  Stilling,  why,  dear  mamma 
must  make  one,  and  the  good  Doctor  another,  and 
darling  brother  Willy  another,  at  the  board  of  the 
lawyer's  lady.    Few  men  are  so  blessed  in  age  as 
my  Uncle  Stilling,  for  very  few  have  so  spent  their 
prime.     He  was  now  reaping  the  harvest  that  he 
had  sown  in  other  days,  and  it  was  truly  a  golden 
one  to  his  heart. 

Directly  opposite  the  little  white  cottage  was  a 
large  showy  mansion  erected  by  Squire  Boulter 
when  his  coffers  were  fullest.  The  fine  garden 
was  now  all  overrun  with  weeds,  and  the  pleasant 
snmmer-hoQse  had  quite  gone  to  decay.    Only  a 


few  flowers  of  the  most  enduring  kind  remained, 
and  they  were   fast  yielding  to  the  rank  weeds. 
The  choice  fruit  trees  stood  dead  and  blackened, 
their  leafless  limbs  all  covered  with  mould  ;  and  the 
shrubbery  was  broken  down  and  neglected.     A 
pitiful  sight  was  that  once  handsome  garden,  and 
no  leas  pitiful  the  neglected  house.    The  wide 
gravel  walk  leading  to  it  had  grown  into  a  narrow 
foot-path ;  the  shade-trees  were  unpruned,  and 
long  dead  vines  clung  to  their  trunks  and  swung  to 
and  fro  in  the  air ;  the  marble  door-stone  was 
broken  and  mossed  over  on  the  outer  edges  ;  and 
the  shutters  above  hung  in  shattered  remnants, 
some  on   a  single  hinge.    Here  aQ  alone  dwelt 
Squire  Boulter.    His  Mofe  had  long  since  gone 
to  her  final  rest ;  and  his  son,  whose  future  welfere 
had  been  the  one  engrossing  thought  of  other  days, 
had  strangely  repaid  his  care.    Edmund  Boulter 
had  been  the  playmate  of  Harry  Stilling,  and  was 
then  esteemed  a  bright,  active  lad,  who  would,  in 
all  probability,  take  some  decided  part  in  the  world 
either  for  good  or  evil.     Every  indulgence  of  a 
certain  character  had  been  shown  him  in  his  child- 
hood but  it  was  not  the  kind  of  indulgence  which 
leaves  a  soft  impress.     Squire  Boulter  had  believed 
that  nothing  could  be  done  without  money  ;  and 
his  son  adopted  a  still  more  dangerous  faith — no 
pleasure  was  worth  enjoying  that  money  did  not 
purehase.     The  eflfect  of  this  belief  need  not  now 
be  traced  out ;  it  requires  but  a  look  to  the  right  or 
left  to  see  it  all,  for  Edmund  Boulter's  was  no  un- 
trodden path.      He  was  an  only  child  and,  of 
course,  knew  before  he  had  counted  a  dozen  Sum- 
mers, that  he  was  heir  to  wealth  considered  in 
Cedarville  immeasurable.    And  so,  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  as  the  years  went  by,  came  the  old  story  of 
ruined  intellect  and  ruined  heart — a  god-like  image 
desecrated.     By  the  time  Eklmund  Boulter  was  a 
man,  more  tears  had  been  shed  over  him  than  ever 
wetted  the  pillow  of  the  dead,  and  he  had  become  to 
the  Squire  a  constant  living  heart-ache.     And  how 
the  old  man  endeavored  to  teach,by  severity,  lessons 
which  should  have  been  melted  into  the  pliant 
heart  before  selfishness  had  spread  above  it  the 
impenetrable  crust  that  now  shut  it  firmly  in. 
Alternate  sternness  and   lavish  indulgence  only 
increased  the  evil ;  and  finally,  the  unhappy  fether 
resolved  to  try  a  desperate  experiment  and  shake 
oflfhis  son  entirely  for  the  present. 

"You  are  a  strong,  able-bodied  man,"  said 
Squire  Boulter, "  and  you  have  a  good  profession  ; 
this,"  putting  a  paper  into  his  hand,  "  is  all  I  shaU 
give  you.  You  are  henceforth  to  depend  entirely 
on  your  own  resources." 

Edmund  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  his  father 
in  earnest,  so  he  accepted  the  check,  laughingly,  and 
launched  out  into  new  extravagancies.  But  he  soon 
learned  his  mistake.  Then  he  pledaed  and  threat- 
ened by  turns,  but  the  old  man  was  inexorable. 
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"  After  all  that  I  have  done  for  you ! "  he  would 
say,  bitterly.  "  If  I  had  been  the  careless  &ther 
that  Doctor  Stilling  has,  it  might  better  be  borne, 
but  now out  of  my  presence,  ingrate ! " 

Edmund  Boulter  went  away,  and  for  years  was 
not  heard  of,  except  perhaps  by  his  father.  What 
hiB  life  was  during  this  time  may  be  guessed  ;  for 
the  old  man's  eye  grew  every  day  heavier  and  the 
furrows  in  his  cheek  deeper,  but  he  did  not  relent. 


Early  one  bright  morning ;  just  as  the  first 
heaven-messengers  were  giving  their  color  to  the 
gems  which  clustered  about  every  leaf  and  grass- 
blade,  my  Unde  Stilling  sat  by  the  window  care- 
fully conning  a  book,  which  had  been  brought 
home  the  evening  before  by  his  darling  Willy.  As 
he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  page  they  fell  upon  some- 
thing without,  which  at  once  riveted  his  attention. 
He  looked,  earnestly  for  a  while ;  pulled  off  his 
spectacles,  and  looked  again;  took  another  pair 
fit)m  his  pocket,  carefully  wiped  the  glasses,  adjust- 
ed them  as  carefidly,  and  then  leaned  out  of  the 
window  with  unusual  interest.  Suddenly  his  head 
was  drawn  back. 

"  Maggy  !  Maggy ! "  My  uncle's  cheek  was 
pale,  and  his  voice  husky.  "  Maggy !— -quick ! — 
here ! " 

"  My  aunt  came — an  old,  old  woman,  quite 
gray,  a  wrinkle  on  her  forehead,  the  most  placid 
of  smiles  on  her  lip,  her  form  slightly  bended,  but 
with  the  step  of  a  girl^ 

"  What  is  that,  Maggy  ]  " 

"Where?" 

«  There,  in— in— " 

"  I  don't  see." 

"  Bless  your  heart !  in  the  Squire's  yard,  on — 
on  the  big  horse-chestnut." 

My  aunt  looked  a  moment,  and  a  strange,  alarm- 
ed expression  came  over  her  face. 

"What  is  It,  Maggy?" 

"  I— I  don't— know,  Walter." 

The  words  were  gasped  out  rather  than  spoken. 

"  Do  you  think — ^there,  don't  be  frightened — 
don't  be  frightened,  child— perhaps — ^perhaps  its 
nothing.     I'll  just  step  over — " 

"  No,  no,  Walter !  you're  an  old  man — ^let  Wil- 
ly go — such  sights — ** 

My  aunt  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  ringing  at 
the  door,  and  a  cry  of  alarm  from  the  street. 

No,  no !  Such  sights  were  not  befitting  eyes  like 
thine,  my  dear,  old,  gentle-hearted  uncle:  Sus- 
pended by  the  neck,  from  the  horse-chestnut,  dead, 
quite  dead,  hung  the  daring,  diasolute  Edmund 
Boulter  ;  and  prostrate  beside  hiB  own  door-stone, 
his  white  hairs  flecked  with  the  blood  which  was 
oozing  from  his  lipe  and  nostrils,  lay  the  inanimate 
form  of  the  stricken  &ther." 

"  He  has  murdered  the  old  man,  and  then  hung 
himself,"  was  the  fint  exclamation. 


But  this  was  hastyjudgment  Edmund  Boulter 
was  not  guilty  of  parricide  by  violent  means, 
whatever  a  mcer  judge  might  decide  with  regard 
to  invisible  weapons. 

A  wondering,  awe-stricken  multitude  follow- 
ed the  suicide  to  his  grave  ;  while  my  good  Uncle 
Stilling  strove  to  qu;et  the  ravings  of  the  miserable 
parent.  The  son  had  returned  to  the  village  the 
evening  before,  and  endeavored  to  gain  admittance 
at  the  door  of  his  fiither  ;  but  he  was  peremptorily 
refused. 

"  I  will  haunt  you  forever,  for  this ! "  was  the 
last  words  that  Squire  Boulter  heard,  accompanied 
by  an  oath,  which  made  him  shudder.  They  had 
troubled  his  dreams  in  the  night-time,  and  once  he 
thought  he  heard  them  again.  He  listened. 
There  was  a  noise  as  of  strangulation,  accompa- 
nied by  a  wild,  horrid  laugh,  that  was  yet  more 
a  yell  of  anguish.  He  threw  up  the  sash  and  for 
a  moment  thought  there  was  an  unusual  commo- 
tion among  the  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut .  Then 
all  was  still.  The  moon  looked  down  peacefully, 
the  stars  shone  out  in  sweetness,  and  not  a  foot- 
step or  a  feathered  thing  was  astir.  Squire  Boulter 
went  back  again  to  lus  pillow,  but  his  stem  reso- 
lution began  to  melt.  In  the  morning  he  rose 
early,  and  went  out  to  seek  his  son,  resolving  to 
try  once  more  the  effect  of  kindness.  It  was  too 
late.  The  wretched  man  had  seized  recklessly 
upon  Eternity,  and  Time  had  receded  from  him. 
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"  It  is  of  no  use — ^no  use,  Doctor,"  said  Squire 
Boulter  in  one  of  his  lucid  moments, "  my  son  is 
carried  to  a  dishonored  grave,  while  yours  stands 
up  in  the  desk  and  points  the  moral.  Is  that  the 
Almighty's,  justice  1 " 

"  God  has  a  clearer  eye  than  we  have,"  was  the 
soft  response  of  my  uncle. 

"If  I  had  been  as  neglectful  as  you,  Doctor — ^if 
I  had  been  such  a  father  as  you  have — ^but  I  would 
have  bartered  my  soul  to  Satan  for  that  boy's  good." 

"  Better  have  bent  the  knee  to  God,  my  poor 
neighbor,"  murmured  my  Uncle  Stilling,  softly. 

"  There  was  reproach  in  the  words,  but  not  in 
the  tone  or  manner ;  for  my  uncle's  sympathetic 
nature  was  all  melted  into  tears.  He  was  not  the 
avenging  angel  to  wound  even  by  truth  an 
already  bruised  and  bleeding  heart.  Squire  Boul- 
ter had  walked  blindfold  all  his  life ;  and  the  light 
now  would  have  been  a  "  consuming  fire  to  him." 
My  Uncle  Stilling  had  endeavored  to  remove  the 
bandage  when  all  were  happy ;  but  now  his  whole 
study  was  to  ease  the  racking  pain  of  a  wo-laden 
heart.  And  he  partially  succeeded — only  partial- 
ly. The  wound  was  incurable,  and  the  barbed 
arrow  rankled  and  cankered  in  the  old  man's  bo- 
som till  another  grave  was  opened,  and  the  gentle 
young  pastor  prayed  above  it ;  and  the 
upon  the  breast  of  Squire  Boulter. 
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The  Germans  are  the  best  economists  in  all 
the  small  details  of  life.  They  have  the  trae- 
husbandry  of  social  means.  Their  feculties  as 
well  as  their  outer  world  are  nnder  the  dominion 
of  a  wise  economy.  They  carry  it  into  the  work 
of  their  imaginations.  An  every-day  household 
drcnmstance,  a  piece  of  nislic  iiimitnre  or  a  com- 
mon domestic  event  will  supply  them  warp  and 
woof  for  a  complicated  fabric,  which  they  adorn 
with  quaint  or,  it  may  be,  brilliant  fancies.  In 
their  illustrations  of  homely  domestic  life,  they 
have  the  great  advantage  of  awakening  general 
sympathy  and  appealing  to  universal  experience. 
Rare  events  and  great  deeds  are  for  the  few, 
while  all  share  in  the  family  history — the  daily 
bread  of  life.  The  furniture  and  utensils  of  our 
childhood's  horns  are  idealized  by  affection  and 
consecrated  in  after  life.  Poetry  may  chance  to 
be  written  about  them,  but  if  it  be  not,  they  are 
poetry  to  us.  They  have  life  and  a  living  agency. 
In  the  Grerman  fable  "  needles  and  pins  come  out 
of  the  tailor's  shed  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
dark,  and  the  shovel  and  the  broom  stand  upon  the 
step  and  quarrel  and  fight."  Our  fancies  are  more 
subdued,  but  still  old  household  thinc^s  are  instinct 
with  our  early  lives.  They  embody  hopes  and 
memories  long  ago  faded ;  laughs  that  rang  out  in 
merrier  days,  forgotten  like  the  thrush's  song,  or 
the  Summer's  rose.  What  woman  but  can  recall 
some  bundle-drawer,  or  piece-bag,  into  which,  as 
a  girl,  she  was  pennitted  to  dive  when  a  new  doll 
was  to  be  dressed,  to  explore  its  rolls  of  chintz 
and  silk,  and  to  gather  up  bits  of  fringe  and  frag- 
ments of  lace,  muslin  and  embroidery :  and  in 
long  after  years  when  the  chapter  of  life  is  nearly 
read  out,  when  the  eye  is  dim  and  the  hand 
tremulous,  a  fragment  of  these  stuffs,  made  to  perish 
in  the  using,  which,  nevertheless,  have  survived 
the  frames  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  meets 
the  eye  and  unseals  the  fountains  of  emotion.  A 
piece  of  puttied  china  will  recall  the  family  gather- 
ing and  the  festive  dinner,  and  the  whole  array 
of  the  pantry  to  which  the  hungry  school-child  was 
admitted  for  the  bit  of  padding  that  thoughtfid 
kindness  had  set  aside. 

I  went,  a  few  mornings  since,  to  see  an  old 
family  servant  who  had  passed   her  childhood 

and  youth  in  the  service  of  my  parents.    M , 

*  Little  Lil '  as  riie  was  called,  and  is  even  now, 


though  a  bulky  old  woman,  was  not  bom  to  serve, 
but  to  enjoy.  She  is  the  very  incarnation  of 
hilarity.  She  has  floated  down  the  current  of  life 
without  dread,  anxiety,  or  regret.  Not  *  tans 
reproehe*  for  Lilly  lives  in  a  strict  community,  and 
her  morals  are  not  of  the  sternest,  but  feeling  no 
responsibility  (that  she  evidently  looks  upon  as 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  "  white  folks  ")  she  has 
escaped  anxiety  and  remorse.  She  is  the  most 
vivacious  of  that  race  whom  God  seems  to  have 
endowed  with  cheerfulness,  as  a  divine  armor 
against  the  evils  of  man's  infliction.  Lil,  at  three 
score  and  ten,  has  a  fece  as  smiling  as  a  child's — 
not  a  mark  of  time  or  sorrow  upon  it.  One  of  the 
boasted  Saxon  race,  one  of  our  New  England 
matrons,  who  had  met  with  a  tithe  of  the  dark 
events  of  Lilly's  life  would  never  smile  again. 
She  lives  in  a  wretched  hut  where  food  and  cloth- 
ing seem  to  come  to  her  by  happy  chances.  She 
is  the  survivor  of  nearly  all  her  cotcmporaries ; 
she  has  buried  parents,  children,  grandchildren, 
and  great-grandchildren,  and  has  lost  some  half 
dozen  husbands,  by  death  or  desertion,  yet,  I  doubt 
not,  she  would  dance  like  a  girl  of  eighteen  to  a 
merry  measure.  She  is  as  earnest  and  indefatig- 
able  as  she  ever  was  in  all  good  natured  gossip- 
ing, and  if,  by  any  chance,  she  sheds  a  tear,  it  is 
like  the  rain  when  the  sun  shines — a  smile  chases 
it.  She  loves  her  old  friends,  but  when  they  drop 
off  she  turns  to  new  ones.  Like  most  of  the 
colored  people  she  is  fond  of  merry-making  and 
all  social  cheerfulness — all  gatherings  of  human 
beings  together,  except  in  churches  or  at  funerals. 
Solemnity  is  night  and  darkness  to  Lilly.  She 
likes  the  excitement  of  a  camp-meeting,  but  she 
likes  it  not  for  its  religious  purposes,  but  for  any 
little  chance  crum  of  folly  or  absurdity  that  may 
be  dropped  there.  She  can  even  tolerate  a  funeral 
if  there  is  a  gleam  of  fun  upon  it.  I  once  saw 
her  at  one  where  her  side  glances  and  stolen 
gesticulations  were  subjects  for  Wilkie,  or  Mount, 
the  true  painter  of  our  home  humorous  scenes. 
The  chief  mourner,  being  of  our  Saxon  race,  Lilly 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  white  widow.  The 
c<;remony  was  marshaled  by  a  servant  of  a  militia 
colonel,  and  the  procession  of  wretched  one-horse- 
vehicles,  equestrians  mounted  on  broken-down 
hacks,  and  pedestrians  scrambling  after,  was  ar- 
ranged with  as  much  show  of  ceremony  as  a 
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Roman  ovation.  Our  master  of  ceremonies — ^being 
mounted  on  a  black  steed  of  "  the  colonel's'*— call- 
ing out,  as  if  be  were  commanding  forces  at  a 
battle  of  Waterloo,  now  "  to  the  right ! "  and 
now  "  to  the  left ! "  and  now  "  close  your  ranks, 
gentlemen  and  ladies!" — ^himself,  sometimes  a 
hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  procession,  and 
then  curveting  and  galloping  among  the  old 
women  and  children  to  their  infinite  dismay.  "  It  is 
as  good  as  *  lection-day/  "  said  Lilly,  aside,  to  me. 

Though  Lilly  is  a  precious  element  in  our 
country  contentments,  I  rarely  visit  her.  She 
saves  her  friends  the  trouble  of  looking  after  her, 
by  dropping  in  once  or  twice  a  week,  with  an 
ample  basket  on  her  arm,  which  goes  much  heavier 
than  it  comes,  fot  Lilly  is  in  good  fellowship  with 
the  servants,  and  she  pays  the  heads  of  the  house 
in  sunshine  (the  best  of  coins)  for  all  she  gets. 
She  is  to  the  kitchen  what  the  newspaper  is  to  the 
parlor,  and  better,  inasmuch  as  the  spoken  is 
better  than  the  written  word 

I  met  Lilly  outside  her  door,  and  without  her 
wonted  smile,  and  on  my  asking  her  why  she  had 
been  absent  for  a  week,  she  answered : 

"  Why,  Miss ,  don't  you  know  Hector  is 

dying ! '» 

Hector  was  a*  fiddler  by  profession,  and  was  dy- 
ing, as  most  of  our  colored  people  do,  of  a  galloping 
consumption.  Af^er  adding  a  few  particulars  of 
his  illness,  Lilly  led  the  way  in  and  I  followed. 
Her  little  room,  its  rafters  blackened  with  smoke, 
was  darker  than  usual,  being  filled  with  men, 
women  and  little  children  of  her  own  color. 
Any  occasion,  it  matters  not  much  what,  calls 
these  social  people  together.  A  mess  was  boiling 
oret  the  fire  for  their  future  cheer,  the  only  future 
they  look  to,  and  the  dying  man  was  very  gently 
sinking  away.  He  was  bolstered  with  pillows  on  a 
chair,  and  he  kindly  nodded  to  me  as  his  friends, 
with  their  customary  civility,  fell  back  to  give  me 
a  view  of  him.  He  beckoned  to  Lilly  and  said 
something  to  her,  but  so  fiiintly  that  I  did  not 
hear  him.  She  gave  me  a  significant  glance,  and 
going  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  took  Hector's 
fiddle  from  the  case  in  which  it  was  hanging  and 
brought  it  to  him.  He  dimly  smiled  and  took  the 
bow— he  could  not  hold  the  fiddle— Lilly  held  it  for 
him.  He  essayed  a  last  tune,  and,  the  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  death,  attempted  a  lively  one,  but 
he  was  too  fiir  gone :  the  notes  were  few  and 
solemn — the  bow  fell  from  his  hand  and  he  breathed 
his  last.  There  was  one  moment  of  death -stillness, 
then  Lilly  taking  up  the  instrument  as  reverently 
as  if  it  contained  a  living  spirit,  replaced  it  in  its 
case  and,  brushing  away  a  tear,  said : 

"  I  wish  yon  all  to  take  notice  that  Hector  said 
to  me  last  night,  <  Lilly,'  says  he, '  do  you  keep 
my  violin  as  long  as  you  live ' — and  I  will,  and 
let  the  select  men  and  Deacon  Bates  talk ! " 


She  then  went  into  her  bed-room,  beckoning  to 
me  to  follow  her.  She  selected  in  a  hurried  and 
trembled  manner  the  articles  necessary  to  the  la«t 
offices  for  Hector,  and  having  given  them  to  his 
friends  in  the  next  room,  she  said  to  me : 

"  This  is  the  worst  of  taking  boardera,  having 
them  die,  and  seeing  to  things.  Its  a  chore  1 
don't  like,  but  then  I  ought  not  to  complain,  for 
Hector  was  lively  as  long  as  he  lived.  Its 
only  a  week  ago  he  played  for  our  folks  to  dance, 
and  come  what  would,  there  was  always  a  pleasant 
tune  in  Hector's  fiddle !  We  shall  be  lonesome 
now.  He*s  gone — he  drew  company  as  the  sun 
draws  water,  and  shone  on  them  when  they  came. 
It  was  always  bright  where  Hector  was ! " 

"  Has  he  saved  anything  "  I  asked  her,  "  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  sickness?  " 

"Saved,  Miss !    Fiddlers  never    save — 

they  ei\)oy  themselves — and  what's  the  use  of 
saving  ?  What  would  he  be  the  better  for  it  now  if 
he  had  gold  in  his  trunk  and  two  full  suits  ?  He 
was  welcome  every  where,  and  the  best  was  set 
before  him.  Nobody  grudged  Hector,  and  why 
should  they  7  He  paid  in  fiddling ;  he  was  the  best 
fiddler  that  ever  walked  the  country,  and  if  he 
had  laid  up  clothes,  as  some  foolish  folks  do,  what 
good  would  they  do  him  now  1  A  very  little  serves 
now,  you  see,  and  while  he  wanted  it  he  had 
enough.  Major  Smith  gave  him  that  military 
coat  he  died  in.  The  collar  was  silk  velvet  and 
the  old  epaulette  kept  bright  to  the  last.  That 
red  and  yellow  plaid  handkerchief  round  his  neck 
was  given  to  him  by  a  New  York  lady  at  the 
Pittefield  Hotel.  Old  Aunt  Esther  wanted  me  to 
take  them  ofi*  from  him  this  morning.  She  said 
they  did  not  seem  suitable  for  a  dying  man  to  die 
in.  *  Pooh  ! '  says  I,  *  what's  that  to  Hector  t 
He  likes  to  look  lively  as  long  as  he  lives.' 
*  Lilly,'  she  whined  out,  *  it  will  be  a  solemn 
change  to  his  winding-sheet ! '  '  Never  mind. 
Aunt  Esther,'  says  I, '  he  wonH  see  that,  and  you 
can  enjoy  it  as  much  as  you  please.'     You  are 

thinking  I  am   wicked,  Miss  -,  but    white 

folks  does  enjoy  such  things !    I  heard  old  Aunt ' 
Esther  say  to  Miss  Babcock  the  other  day: — 
'Sally,'    says   she,  <you  and  I  have  enjoyed  a 
great  many  sicknesses  and  a  great  many  deaths 
together,'  says  she." 

The  difference  in  the  spirit  of  the  two  races  as 
elucidated  by  Lilly  is  certainly  striking.  Thooe 
who  look  farthest  back  and  forward  may  be  most 
exalted  in  the  intellectual  scale,  but  there  is  a 
blessed  compensation  for  a  lower  graduation,  in 
the  buoyant,  cheerful,  enjoying  spirit,  that  gilds 
the  dark  cloud,  makes  pleasant  waters  to  spring 
firom  rocks,  and  plucks  away  flowers  from  thorns. 

It  was  evident  that  Lilly  was  ingeniously  pro- 
longing our  conversation  to  escape  from  the  solem* 
nities  of  death  in  the  next  room,  and  I  smiled  at 
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the  eagemeM  she  betrayed  when  having,  as  I 
fancied,  listened,  to  the  last  thing  she  eonld  have 
lo  say,  she  cut  short  my  leave-taking  by  '*  Oh ! 

Miss ,  don't  you  vrant  to  see  that  quilt  I 

told  you  about,  that* s  made  of  pieces  of  all  our 
folks'  gowns  1 "  "  Our  folks  "  is,  you  know,  Lilly's 
designation  for  my  own  fiimily,of  which  she  was  a 
member  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  her  life.  I  did 
wish  to  see  the  quilt.  It  was  one  of  those  memorials 
that  in  a  €rerman  household  would  have  been 
held  a  sacred  history.  Lilly  produced  it  from 
among  a  store  of  quilts  which  she  has  been  her 
whole  life  amassing,  not  as  property — ^no  saint  or 
hermit  was  ever  freer  from  the  desire  of  accumu- 
lation than  Lilly.  Diogenes  himself  had  not  a 
truer  contempt  for  it.  Her  instincts  are  limited  to 
the  present.  She  has  not  the  power  of  forecast. 
She  is  grateful  to  any  one  who  will  give  her  a  pre- 
sent pleasurable  sensation,  but  she  would  not  thank 
her  best  friend  for  an  ample  annuity  to  become  due 
a  year  hence."  The  quilts  are  not  in  her  eye 
property.  They  are  not  the  means  of  warmth 
and  comfort — they  are  never  used  as  such — they 
are  story-books— family  legends— illustrated  tradi- 
tions. Lilly  reverses  the  French  maxim, "  I'l  n'ya 
a  rien  de  beau  que  I*  utile  ;  "  with  her  there  is  noth- 
ing useful  but  the  beauty  that  touches  the  spring 
of  her  imagination.  The  Italians  have  a  saying 
that  a  transplanted  tree  will  not  take  root  till  it 
has  been  danced  around.  The  merry  gathering 
that  forms  the  quilt  perpetuates  its  pleasant  osso- 
ciations  to  LUly. 

The  quilt  in  question  is  what  is  called  a  beggar' s- 
patch- work,  formed  of  hexagonal  bits  of  calico  and 
silk.  Being  originally  made  of  unwashed  materials 
and  wisely  kept  for  show,  it  has  preserved  its  orig- 
inal gloss.  Yea,  these  base,  perishable  materials 
have  remained  unchanged,  when  those  of  whose 
garments  they  were  the  fragments,  have  long  ago, 
played  out  their  parts  in  life,  and  are  now  clothed 
in  the  white  robes  of  the  saints.  In  these  Uttle 
bits  of  silk  and  cotton  is  stored  the  memory  of 
many  a  tear  or  smile. 

"  There,  Miss  ,"  said  Lilly,  "  there  is  a 

bit  of  your  mother's  wedding-gown,  worn  long 
bc^fore  you  were  bom,  of  course,  or  I  either,  as  to 
that  matter ;  but  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  there 
was  not  such  another  this  side  of  i^ton. 

"  Woman,  or  gown,  Lilly  \ " 

"  Either,  Miss ,  either,  but  I  mean  gown. 

Gowns  was  gowns  then,  that  could  stand  alone. 
It  was  a  merry  time  they  had,  ma'am."  Thus, 
Lilly,  always  calls  her  beloved  mistress.  *'  Ma'am's 
grandmother,  old  as  the  hills,  she  came  over 
from  Hampshire,  came  to  the  wedding — ^riding 
all  the  way  on  a  pillion  beliind  her  grandson — a 
deal  pleasanter  that,  than  roilway-ing.  That  is  a  bit 
of  the  old  lady's  chintz.  Mother  has  told  me  how 
straight  she  stood  in  it,  and  how  she  curtsied  to 


show  your  mother  and  Miss  Susan — ^Kin — Ken — 
Kemp — Oh,  I  forget  her  name.  The  young  folks 
learned  manners  in  her  day.  The  old  lady  did 
not  live  to  mount  her  pillion  again.  She  died  soon 
after  the  wedding  and  was  buried  here,  and  her 
tombstone  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  buiying- 
ground.  It  does  not  stand  as  straight  as  the  old  lady 
did.  Is  not  that  square  pretty  1  pink  shot  on  white. 
That  was  a  bit  of  Miss  Suson's  dress.  She  came 
all  the  way  from  New  York  to  be  your  mother's 
bridesmaid.  She  was  the  beauty  of  the  city, 
and  gay  as  a  bird,  or  butterfly.  She  sang,  and 
danced  and  frolicked,  but  for  all  that,  she  gainsd 
the  old  lady's  heart  ond  her  son's  too.  Your 
uncle,  he  was  a  young  minister  then — a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  They  were 
here  yet,  and  he  had  them  all  dressed  up  in  the  fine 
scarlet  and  purple  broadcloths  Queen  Anne  seat 
them,  to  show  off  to  Miss  Susan.  But  the  old 
lady  was  the  master  hand,  she  did  the  courting, 
and  one  bright  day  she  had  two  horses  brought  for 
them  to  ride  together.  She  had  given  him  a  hint 
to  tell  his  love-tale,  as  they  rode  up  the  hill  and 
through  the  woods  by  the  green  pond.  But  when 
the  horses  came,  the  one  for  the  minister  vms 
prancing  and  gay,  and  when  he  would  have 
mounted  he  could  not  or  dared  not.  So  Miss 
Susan,  a  little  fear-nought  she  was,  ordered  the 
saddles  changed,  and  rode  away  laughing  and 
cheering,  and  he,  poor  creature,  after  her.  But 
they  were  not  to  hitch  their  horses  together,  for  as 
often  as  he  began  to  hem  and  ha,  and  stammer 
and  so  ou.  Miss  Susan's  horse  would  get  the  deuce 
into  him,  and  off  he  would  go,  and  at  last  it  gdt 
through  poor  Mr.  John's  hair,  that  for  love  of  Ms 
kin,  she  did  not  want  to  say  him  no  and  she  could 

not  say  yes.    Now,  Miu ,  can't  you  see  her 

in  that  silk  square  ]  so  rosy  and  so  lively ! " 

I  wiped  away  a  tear  that  Lilly's  bright  vision  had 
called  forth.  I  saw  this  "  Miss  Susan "  a  few 
weeks  since,  now,  herself,  a  granddame  past 
ninety  and  blind !  But  that  precious  oil  of  a  glad 
disposition  that  burned  so  brightly  in  her  youth 
siill  bums  cheerily  on ;  and  though  the  fire  of  her 
earlier  days  be  somewhat  diminished,  she  is  still 
the  central  light  of  her  home  circle. 

"  That's  a  piece  of  ma'am's  dressing-gown," 
resumed  Lilly,  "  that  your  father  brought  her 
from  Philadelphia.  It  was  handsome  enough  to 
wear  to  meeting,  but  ma'am  always  took  most 
pains  to  looV  well  at  home.  Your  &ther's  eyes 
was  her  looking-glass.  She  iiad  it  on  when  the 
little  girl  you  were  named  for  died.  I  con  see  her 
now  as  she  bent  down  over  the  dead  child,  and  I 
heard  her  soft  voice  saying  '  The  Lord  gave  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  his  name.' 
I  had  heard  the  minister  preach  from  that  text  a 
thousand  times,  but  it  seemed  to  me  then  that  I 
heard  those  words  for  the  first  time,  as  they  rose 
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out  of  her  heart.  She  was  bending  over — that 
was  the  way  she  always  took  trouble — ^rising  up 
against  it  only  makes  the  blow  the  harder  yon 
know.  They  named  you  after  her,  but  I  minded 
it  was  long  and  long  before  ma'am  called  your 
name.  It  was  Russy,  or  Rosy,  or  any  thing  but  that 
name.  "  All  the  children  had  frocks  like  that,'*  she 
continued,  pointing  to  a  pink  and  green  plaid ;  "  I 
can  see  them  all  now.  One  running  out  to  feed  the 
chickens,  another  bringing  in  eggs,  one  dressing 
dolls,  and  little  Harley  telling  how  many  lions 
and  tigers  he  had  killed.    Oh,  dear,  dear !    Miss 

,  can  it  be   they  have  all  grown  up,  men 

and  women,  and  are  dead,  gone  forever?  But 
that,'*  she  added,  turning  instinctively  from  these 
sad  thoughts,  «*that  is  a  bit  of  the  gown  your 
cousin  Olive  wore  when  the  French  Doctor  came 
to  court  her,  and  slipped  into  the  saddle-room  to 
put  on  his  nankins.  Ben,  unknowingly  locked 
the  door,  and  when  the  poor  little  fellow  was  let 
out  he  was  as  blue  as  indigo,  and  his  teeth  chat- 
tered so  that  Miss  Olive  could  not  tell  whether  he 
talked  French  or  English." 

"He  got  his  answer  in  the  shortest  of  all 
English  words,  did  he  not,  Lilly  1 " 

"  Why,  yes,  he  was  French,"  reason  enough, 
Lilly  would  have  thought,  had  he  issued  from  a 
Parisian  dressing-room  instead  of  a  country  saddle- 
house.  "  Mias  Olive  was  odd,"  continued  Lilly. 
"  She  kept  'on  saying,  no,  no,  to  every  one  that 
came.  I  used  to  say,  its  just  like  winding  a 
tangled  skein,  Miss  Olive ;  if  you  begin  with  put- 
ting through  your  thread,  so  you  will  do  to  the 
end.  But  that  Miss  Olive  did  not  mean,  for  she 
vowed  if  she  Uved  to  turn  the  old  maid's  cor- 
ner she  would  kill  herself.  She  did  for  all  go 
fairly  round  it,  and  married  a  widower  at  last,  who 
was  looking  out,  as  he  said,  for  a  permanent  house- 
keeper. Even  ma'am  could  not  help  smiling  when 
she  heard  that.  There's  a  season  for  all  things," 
wisely  added  Lilly,  though  she  had  herself,  tried 
the  conjugal  experiment  at  all  seasons.  Lijly  now 
came  down  to  the  epoch  of  my  own  memories,  and 
visions  of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.    My  school- 


days, our  breakfasts  and  dinners,  our  meetings  and 
partings  at  the  old  home,  oar  merry-makings  and 
our  tragedies,  my  school-mates,  the  partners  of  my 
life,  the  partners  of  my  hoped-for  immortality,  all 
were  brought  forth  into  actual  presence  and  glow- 
ing life  by  these  little  talismans!  My  blinding 
tears  fell  thick  and  heavy  over  them.  Lilly  dashed 
off  the  great  drops  that  came  in  spite  of  her,  and 
rolling  up  the  quilt  thrust  it  back  into  the  old  cup- 
board, muttering  something  about  there  being  no 
use  in  crying.  We  parted  without  exchanging 
another  word. 

As  I  retraced  my  way  to  the  village  I  marked 
the  changes  since  this  patchwork  history  was  con- 
structed. The  Indians  that  figured  in  Queen 
Aime's  broadcloths  have  been  driven  from  their 
loved  homes  here  farther  and  &rther  into  the 
shadowy  West  and  are  melted  away.  The  wooded 
sides  of  our  mountains  have  been  cleared  to  feed 
yonder  smoking  furnace.  Those  huge  fabrics  for 
our  friend  H.'s  chemical  experiments  indicate  dis- 
coveries in  science  that  have  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  world.  The  whistle  reached  my  ear  from  the 
engine  pljdng  over  the  very  track  where  our  good 
old  granddame  found  but  a  bridle-path.  The 
meadows  enriched  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river, 
and  ploughed  by  the  sun-beams  remain,  much  as 
they  were,  when  the  Indians  planted  their  com 
here ;  but  the  white  man  has  let  the  sun  in  upon 
the  hill-side,  has  made  his  plantations  and  his 
drainings.  Churches  have  been  built  and  decayed 
and  built  again.  The  Bishop  visits  his  Diocesan 
where  *  Miss  Susan's  *  missionary  lover  preached 
in  an  Indian  dialect,  and  Puritanism  holds  kindly 
fellowship  with  the  church.  Houses  have  decayed 
and  new  ones  have  been  built  over  the  old  hearth- 
stone. New  friends  almost  as  good  as  the  old 
have  come  among  us.  Families  have  multiplied, 
and  sent  forth  members  to  join  the  grand  procession 
towards  the  Oregon,  and  at  this  very  moment  the 
bell  is  ringing  for  a  meeting  of  the  town  to  extend 
the  limits  of  our  burying-ground,  it  being  full ! 

All  these  changes,  and  the  patch-work-quilt  re- 
mains in  its  first  gloss ! 


^mi&  §iEiSiSs 


BT     I8ABKL     JOCBLYIT. 


Whbh  the  loft  and  ranlit  rein 
Of  April  falb  apon  tho  pkin, 
There  a  veWet  turf  is  rolled 
Interwove  with  spoti  of  fold ; 
Spreading  fairMt  *neath  the  tree 
Where  the  deepest  thadowt  be ; 
Where  lingering  long  the  gemi  of  dew. 
The  cheqaenng  mnbeaim  ilealing  tbnrai^ 


A  ehangefhl  glory  on  it  throw 
And  of  its  wary  heanty,  show 
Here  a  long  and  greeefhl  blade ; 
There— a  feathery  item,  inlaid 
With  tiny  folded  flowers ;  and  low. 
And  whispering  tenderly  and  slow, 
The  creeping  wind  among  them  sighs 
And  tints  anew  their  emerald  dyes. 


/^»^ 


IPAIDTIL  JJdDHieS  AHID  MISim^H   lICtAIIlE, 


« » 


BT      MISS      MARTHA      BUSSEL. 


It  was  morning.  The  wreaths  of  mist,  which 
hung  in  many  a  fantastic  shape  around  the  sum- 
mits of  Corsincon  and  Criffe,  were  fiist  melting 
away  in  the  sun-beams  which  transfigured  them. 
The  gentle  waves  of  the  Solway  were  breaking  on 
the  smooth  beach,  and,  like  a  train  of  white  cowled 
friars,  murmuring  in  a  low  undertone  matin  ori- 
sons of  thanksgiving.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nith,  the  "  lovely  Nith  "  of  Bums,  on  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  points  of  the  Frith, 
stood  a  little  cluster  of  houses  belonging  to  the 
village  of  Arbigland,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbean. 
Humble  as  moA  of  them  were,  they  had  that  air 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  which  is  peculiar  to 
Scotland — and,  what  is  better  still,  life  was  there — 
human  life,  with  its  manifold  hopes  and  fears — its 
tears  and  its  laughter — ^its  clouds  and  its  sunshine, 
— its  morning  and  evening  stars. 

Eastward  from  the  hamlet  there  is  a  small  cove, 
shut  in  by  rocky,  shrub-covered  blufis.  Here,  where 
the  waves  "gurgle  longingly  over  the  smoeth,  peb- 
bled beach,"  on  the  morning  of  which  I  speak,  a 
group  of  children  had  collected.  Some  were  gath- 
ering shells  and  polished  pebbles — some,  with 
their  busy  fingers,  were  drawing  houses,  boats  and 
dogs  in  the  wet  sand  ;  while  some  half  a  dozen 
boys  were  launching  their  fiiiry  frigates  and  giving 
orders  to  the  imaginary  crews  with  the  air  of  vete- 
ran commanders.  Joyously  rang  their  voices  as, 
with  rolled  up  trowsers,  they  stood  knee  deep  in 
the  water,  eagerly  watching  the  motions  of  their 
mimic  fleet.  At  length  one  vessel,  which  was 
built  and  rigged  with  seamanlike  skill  and  preci- 
sion, shot  ahead  of  the  rest,  whereat  a  loud  hurrah 
arose.  One  sturdy  little  fellow  clapped  his  hands 
with  delight,  as  he  exclaimed, ''  Lenk  !  boys,  leuk ! 
Dinna  I  tell  ye  she'd  beat  anything  1 "  His  words 
were  scarcely  uttered,  when  a  stone  flung  by  some 
concealed  hand,  whizzed  past  him  and  struck  in 
the  midst  of  their  fleet.  The  boys  started  and 
looked  round  inquiringly,  when  another  stone, 
aimed  with  more  precision,  struck  the  "  bonnie 
prince  Charlie  midships,"  and  the  beautifril  little 
frigate  went  to  the  bottom.  They  raised  a  fierce 
cry  of  anger.  "  Come  out  here,  ye  mean,  dirty, 
cowardly  skellam,"  cried  one  of  them, "  come  out 
here,  and  we'll  gar  ye  to  gang  a  diflferent  gate  fnt 
that." 


A  flight  of  stones  and  a  low  malicious  laugh 
was  the  reply.  Presently  a  stout  boy,  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old,  emerged  from  behind  a  rock 
and  began  to  skulk  among  the  shrubs  toward  the 
village.  The  boys  gave  chase,  exclaiming,  "  'Tia 
Andrew  Kerr,  the  cowardly  loon  !  Catch  him !  Stop 
him  !  "  Kerr  quickened  his  pace  in  fear.  "  Ofter 
the  rocks  there !  ower  the  rocks  and  cut  him  oflT, 
Robie  Blair !  *'  cried  one  of  the  boys  to  the  owner 
of  the  "  bonnie  prince  Charlie,"  as  Kerr  entered 
the  footpath  which  led  to  the  village.  Robie  and 
two  or  three  other  boys  tamed  to  the  right  and  be- 
gan to  scramble  over  the  rocky  point  by  a  shorter 
way.  Kerr  hurried  on  and  feeling  sure  of  escape 
began  to  laugh  and  shout  maliciously,  when  ano- 
ther boy,  who,  from  the  top  of  a  rock  close  by  the 
narrow  path,  had  eagerly  watched  the  chase,  sad- 
denly  leaped  to  the  ground  and  brought  him  to  a 
stand. 

«  How  now,  Andrew  Kerr  ?  **  said  he, "  what  is  the 
matter  here  ?  " 

"  Get  out  of  the  way,  John  Paul,  and  mind  yotur 
own  business,  will  ye  1 "  was  the  sullen  reply. 

*'  I'll  stand  in  your  way  till  I  know  what  all  this 
clatter  means." 

"  Hufrah ! "  shouted  the  approaching  boys. 
''  There's  John  Paul !  Hand  him  tight,  John  ;  hand 
him  tight,  the  villain  I " 

Kerr  attempted  to  spring  past  him,  but  his  ac- 
tive antagonist  caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and  sent 
him  staggering  almost  into  the  aims  of  his  breath- 
leas  pursuers,  who  cried,  "  Hand  him  fiist !  Dinna 
let  him  go !  We'll  gar  him  to  fling  stones  and  sink 
our  boats ! " 

"  Get  along  with  your  boats,  ye  ragged  beggars !  '* 
exclaimed  Andrew,  in  a  rage  of  anger  and  fear, 
"  get  along  and  let  alone  your  betters.  Get  out  of 
my  way,  John  Paul,  ye  villain ! "  he  cried,  aiming  a 
fierce  blow  at  his  head. 

By  a  sudden  movement  John  avoided  the  blow, 
and  its  whole  weight  fell  on  the  head  of  Robie 
Blair,  who  had  gained  the  fiY)nt  and  stood  at  his 
side.  The  little  boy  reeled,  and  John  Paul,  in  whom 
Kerr's  words  and  manner  had  wrought  a  sudden 
cfaknge  from  calmness  to  flashing  indignation, 
sprang  upon  the  ofiender,  who  was  older  than  him- 
self, and  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  "  Ye  villain ! " 
he  cried,  '*  do  ye  think  because  your  &ther  has 
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become  rich  by  dint  of  scrimping  and  cheating,  and 
I  dont  know  What  else,  that  you  are  better  than 
other  folks,  and  that  you  can  treat  boys  like  us  as 
if  we  were  bom  scoundrels  of  your  own  kith  and 
kin  1  ril  teach  ye  a  new  lesson,  an  ye  were  the 
laird's  son,  himself." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  raised  his 
clenched  hand  to  strike,  when  a  little  girl  sprang 
through  the  shrubbery  to  his  side,  caught  his  arm, 
and  pleaded  in  tones  which  must  have  caught  their 
music  from  the  wimplin  bumies  of  her  native  land : 
'*  Don't  strike,  John !  Oh !  let  him  go !  For  the  love 
of  Heaven,  let  him  go  ! " 

"  Away  with  you,  Merran !  why  are  you  here  ?  " 
cried  John  Paul,  turning  to  her  almost  fiercely, "  do 
you  git  away  from  us,  for  I'll  give  the  coward  his 
due ! " 

"  And  will  ye  strike  a  coward,  John  Panl  1 " 

"  Give  it  to  him,  John/'  cried  the  boys, "  he  calls 
vm  ragged  beggars,  and  thinks  he  has  a  right  to 
sink  our  boats.    Give  it  to  him !  " 

"  No !  no !  John,"  plead  the  excited  girl,  in  a 
tone  between  terror  and  tears,  "  for  your  mother's 
sake — ^for  my  sake,  let  him  go.  I  know  he  is  a 
cruel,  bad  boy.  But  he  has  no  mother,  no  siBters. 
Oh!  let  him  go!" 

John  Paul's  passions  when  excited  were  vehe- 
ment and  powerful.  Probably  there  was  not  ano- 
ther voice  on  earth  that  could  have  checked  him  at 
that  moment.  He  cast  an  inquiring  glance  round 
the  circle  until  his  eyes  met  Robie's. 

"  Merran  is  always  right,  John,**  said  Robie, 
who  stood  pressing  his  hand  to  his  head,  **  and  fa- 
ther says  fools  and  cowards  are  not  worth  beating 
He  sank  my  new  boat  and  is  always  doing  some 
mean  thing ;  but  let  him  go." 

**  Go,  then ! "  said  John,  as  Kerr  sprang  to  his 
feet,  "  and  you  may  thank  Merran  for  your  escape 
this  time." 

Kerr  did  not  wait  for  a  second  bidding.  He 
sprang  into  the  bushes  and  disappeared,  followed 
by  groans  and  execrations. 

"  Where  about  does  your  boat  lie,  Robie  ?  "  asked 
Merran,  "  perhaps  we  can  get  it  again.  I  will  not 
mind  wetting  my  feet.  You  know  I  can  swim 
like  a  kelpie." 

"  I  believe  you  are  a  kelpie,  Merran,  for  some- 
how you  always  contrive  to  make  me  do  just  as 
you  please,"  said  John ,  seriously. 

"  See  that  yon  always  obey,  then,  for  the  kel- 
pies are  a  mischievous  race,"  she  answered,  laugh- 
ing. 

And  It  was  indeed  true,  that  the  voice  of 
Merran  Blair  had  a  strange  influence  over  the  self- 
willed,  impetuous  boy.  As  he  walked  on  by  her 
side,  or  rather  before  her,  carefully  bending  aside 
the  protruding  branches  and  removing  every  ob- 
stacle in  her  way,  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  his  now  joyous  lace  had  so  lately  worn  the 


scowl  and  glare  of  furious  anger.  Merran  was 
much  to  all  who  knew  her,  but  she  was  more  to 
him,  and  her  voice  even  then  had  the  first  music  of 
A  true  woman's  voice,  and  whoever  is  thus  gifted 
has  a  power  of  which  neither  witch  nor  kelpie  can 
even  dream,  though  they  hold  their  conmiissions 
direct  from  Odin  himself. 

John  was  about  to  be  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Younger 
of  Whitehaven,  and  as  they  finally  turned 
homeward  he  was  still  by  her  side,  talking  of  the 
voyages  he  should  make,  the  strange  countries 
he  should  visit,  and  the  many  rare  and  beautiful 
things  he  should  bring  her  from  abroad. 

CHAFTBR     II. 

E^ght  years  passed  away  and  Merran  Blair  was 
seventeen.  Where  shall  I  find  words  to  describe 
her  sweet  face — or  to  what  shall  I  liken  the  mis- 
chievous gayety — the  dancing,  foaming  effer- 
vescence of  her  spirits  ?  Shall  I  say  that  her  dark 
hazel  eyes  bad  caught  their  limpid  lustre,  where 
her  voice  had  its  music,  from  the  mountain 
streams  of  her  native  land  1  that  her  pale,  brown 
hair  seemed  always  fiill  of  sunbeams  1  that  her 
cheek  was  like  the  lil)y  t  no,  no,  that  is  too  pale, 
too  languishing — ^like  the  first  white  rose  of  sum- 
mer, with  the  blush  of  sunset  glowing  on  its 
breast  1  and  that  her  lips,  round  which  the  dim- 
ples hovered  like  humming  birds  around  a  flower, 
were  richer  than  the  purest  and  sweetest  red  rose 
buds]  Her  spirits  were  as  elastic  and  capricious 
as  an  April  atmosphere.  In  short,  a  creature  al- 
ternating between  laughter  and  tears,  somewhat 
intractable  and  a  little  self-willed,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, was  Merran  Blair — ^the  idol  of  her 
old  fiither,  the  torment  of  the  old  housekeeper 
and  the  favorite  of  John  Paul,  the  young  sailor  of 
Whitehaven. 

John  Paul  was  now  nineteen  years  old,  and  no 
braver  or  more  skillful  seaman  could  be  found  be- 
tween the  Pentland  Frith  and  the  Land's  End. 
Bold,  fearless  and  enterprizing,  he  was  passionately 
attached  to  the  active  and  perilous  life  of  a  mar- 
iner ;  yet  his  restless  love  of  adventure  was  tem- 
pered by  a  strict  sense  of  justice,  an  unshaken  in- 
tegrity of  heart  and  mind,  and  a  chivalrous  devo- 
tion to  truth.  To  these  qualities  were  joined 
those  other  traits,  which  gave  his  whole  life  such  a 
tone  of  romance — ^that  tendency  to  poetry,  that 
love  of  books,  and  that  wakefidness  to  the  ideal, 
which  brought  continual  dreams  of  solitude,  and, 
to  use  his  own  favorite  quotation,  of  a  "  life  of  calm 
contemplation  and  poetic  ease,"  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  far  away  from  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  life. 
Need  we  add  that  the  beautiful  Menan  Blair  was 
the  orb  round  which  all  the  wishes,  hopes  and 
dreams  of  this  young  imaginative  heart  revolved  7 
She  had  been  his  companion  and  playmate  in  child- 
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hood ;  and  his  tomantic  paauon,  bom  at  first  of  th« 
youthful  neceanty  of  loving,  had  been  mutured  by 
their  frequent  meetings  during  his  short  and  hur- 
ried viaita  to  his  native  place,  and  still  more,  by  his 
habit  of  living  so  much  ¥rith  the  Ideal.  As  is  usual 
with  those  of  his  peculiar  temperament,  this  pas- 
sion gained  strength  and  intensity  during  those 
long  and  uncertain  voyages  which  separated  him 
from  the  Egeria  of  his  dreams. 

While  in  Jamaca  he  had  shipped  as  chief  mate 
on  board  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
But  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  this,  horrible 
traffic  and  left  the  ship.  After  an  absence  of  two 
yean,  with  a  bounding  heart  he  stepped  on  board 
the  vessel  which  was  to  convey  him  to  Scotland. 
Ue  had  left  Merran  in  her  fifteenth  year  an  open- 
ing rose  o£  womanhood,  with  little  society  save 
that  of  his  sisters  and  a  lew  school  mates,  and 
with  little  care  or  anjuety  for  anything  save  parting 
with  him.  But  time  brings  changes,  and  Merran 
Blair  was  now  the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the 
whole  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright.  And,  sooth  to 
say,  her  pride  and  vanity  were  not  a  little  flattered 
by  the  admiration  she  excited  and  the  attentions 
she  received. 

About  ihiB  time  there  came  a  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
into  the  neighborhood,  on  a  visit  to  her  relative, 
the  father  of  Andrew  Kerr.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Captam  Bradshaw,  who,  with  his  company,  was 
quartered  at  Dumfries.  She  was  a  tine  looking 
woman  of  thirty,  polished  and  clever,  and  with  an 
insatiable  mania  for  patronizing  every  thing  she 
thought  likely  to  'attract  attention.  Merran  soon 
drew  her  notice.  She  was  delighted  with  the 
girl's  beauty  and  grace,  and  immediately  resolved 
to  take  her  under  iier  protection.  Merran's  love  of 
admiration  began  to  be  intoxicating ;  she  was 
••delighted  with  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  and  with  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  winter  at  Dumfries,  though 
it  required  their  -united  eloquence  to  gain  her 
Other's  consent  to  this  project. 

It  was  settled  that  she  should  spend  the  Winter 
with  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  Oq  the  afternoon  previous 
to  their  departure,  old  Davie  Blair  was  surprised 
to  see  his  daughter  come  almost  Hying  across  the 
fields  from  dame  Paul's  cottage,  and  enter  the 
house  in  great  haste.  He  followed  her  to  the  house 
and  went  up  stairs  to  the  little  room  she  called  her 
own.  She  sat  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  a  clumsy 
trunk  firom  which  she  was  unpacking  the  contents. 
"  Hoot ! "  cried  the  old  man,  at  the  sight  of  the 
finery  scattered  around  her,  **  what  ails  ye,  bairn  t 
Are  ye  dclurk?* 

'*  No,  father,"  she  answered  laughing  as  she  rose, 
'<  but  dame  Jean  says  John  Paul  will  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

'*  And  so  ye  maun  fling  about  the  braw  gear,  as 
if  it  were  no  more  worth  than  a  bundle  of  dry  kail 
stalks?    But  the  Lord  be  thankit  who  has  brought 
Vol.  v.— No.  3. 


the  laddie  fiae  ayont  the  seas.  An*  now  ye  will 
bide  at  hame  and  nae  gang  wie  the  gay  leddy,"  said 
the  old  man,  archly. 

"  Why,  yes,  father,'*  she  replied,  "  I  can  go  to 
Dumfries  at  some  other  time.  John  has  been  gone 
so  long,"  she  continued, ."  and  besides  dame  Jean 
might  think  hard  of  me,  if  I  should  go  away  now." 
"  Ye're  a  verra  considerate  bairn,  and  dame  Jean 
will  be  muckle  obleeged  to  ye,"  said  the  old  man 
with  a  quizzical  look  as  he  left  the  room.  Pres- 
ently he  looked  in  again  and  added,  "  but  ye're  a 
gude  lassie,  and  I  am  glad  ye  will  bide  at  hame." 
Merran  blushed,  and  went  on  arranging  her  dis- 
ordered wardrobe  until  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
housekeeper,  old  Nannie  Henderson,  who  put  her 
head  through  the  door,  crying,  "  Hart  o'-grace, 
lassie,  here  comes  the  leddy  herseP,  linkin  ower  the 
lea  as  blithe  as  a  birdie ! "  Merran  ran  down  and 
met  Mrs.  Bradshaw  as  she  entered  the  qience  or 
parlor. 

"  How  is  this,  my  dear  1"  the  lady  began ; "  Your 
lather  tells  me  you  have  changed  your  mind  and 
will  not  go  with  me  to  Dumfries.  May  I  know 
the  reason?" 

Merran  had  entirely  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
framing  an  excuse  to  Mn?.  Bradshaw,  and  now  she 
was  embarrassed.  What  could  she  say?  How 
might  her  refusal  be  construed  ?  She  blushed,  and 
in  confusion,  murmured  something  about  "  disap* 
pointment — ^unexpected  news — and  old  friends." 

The  lady's  large  eyes  opened  with  inquisitive 
surprise :  ''  And  what  old  friend  has  appeared  to 
interpose  between  us  and  keep  you  from  the  ad- 
vantages and  pleasures  of  a  Winter  in  town  ?  " 

"  My  old  school-mate,  John  Paul,  who  has  been 
absent  a  long  time,  will  come  here  to-monx>w,  and 

I  thought ^" 

''Indeed!  Pardon  my  ignorance,"  intempted 
the  lady  in  a  tone  of  sarcastic  railery,  which  Merran 
had  ahready  learned  to  dread,  "  I  was  not  aware 
that  any  old  school-mate  held  supreme  control  over 
the  fair  Merran.  But  those  blushes  tell  me  I  was 
mistaken." 

"  Then  they  do  not  tell  you  the  truth.  John 
Paul  is  nothing  more  to  me,"  she  continued  in  reply 
to  Mis.  Bradshaw's  incredulous  smile,  **  thwn  Willie 
Morris,  or  Allan  Sanderson,  or  any  other  old  sc- 
quaintance.  But  dame  Jean  has  been  like  a 
mother  to  me  ;  I  know  she  wishes  me  to  stay  at 
home,  and  I  do  not  like  to  grieve  her." 

"  Pshaw  I  if  that  is  all,  buy  the  good  dame  anew 
gown,  or  a  nice  coif,  and  that  will  setlle  aU  diffi. 
culties.  As  for  these  old  school-mates,  fiirget  them 
as  fast  as  you  can ;  or  if  this  gentleman  in  question 
menu  a  place  in  the  memory  of  the  beautiful 
Merran  Blair,  let  him  come  to  DumfriM.  What 
is  he  like  1  I  hear  it  said  that  he  is  a  vst)^  galknt 
and  ambitious  young  sailor.  Perhaps  we  shall  see 
how  he  looks  and  what  he  will  do." 
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Merran  loved  John  Paul  better  than  any  one  elae 
in  the  whole  world,  bat  she  was  weak  enough  to 
be  afraid  to  have  Mrs.  Bradshaw  think  so.  There- 
fore she  took  refuge  in  that  system  of  denial  which 
is  practiced  by  many  of  our  sex  on  all  like  occa- 
sions. The  next  morning  she  departed  for  Dum- 
fries with  smiles  on  her  lips  and  tears  in  her  hean. 

Alas,  how  dangerous  sometimes  is  the  gift  of 
beauty !  How  fatal  is  the  love  of  admiration  !  How 
soon  is  a  woman's  heart  spoiled  when  she  breathes 
the  air  of  liutiery  !  It  is  not  long  before  she  lacks 
courage  to  be  true  to  herself.  Her  spontaneous 
reverence  for  what  is  true  and  holy  is  checked. 
She  learns  hypocrisy,  and  becomes  ashamed  to 
manifest  enthusiasm  for  beautiful  realities.  To 
escape  the  "  world's  dread  laugh  "  we  become  mere 
echoes  and  decorous  ialsehoods,  and  speak  lightly 
of  that  law  which  we  inwardly  acknowledge ;  that 
mystic  ladder  on  which  the  angels  are  cofistantly 
ascending  and  descending,  whose  top,  albeit  the 
foot  rests  on  the  earth,  is  lost  amid  the  "  brightness 
of  the  everlasting  light." 


CBAPTBK     til. 

John  Paul  stood  with  the  crowd  in  a  briUiantly 
lighted  ball-room  in  Dumfries,  and  gazed  gloomily 
at  the  animated  fisLoes  and  graceful  movements  of 
the  dancers,  among  whom  beauty  and  fairy  grace 
of  movement  made  Merran  Blair  conspicuous 
(*  This  is  the  Mernin  whom  I  have  worshiped  so 
long,"  he  munnured  bitterly  lo  himself,  as  he  shrank 
into  the  deep  recess  of  a  window.  **  Tiiis  is  the 
return  to  her  of  which  I  have  so  dreamed  !  This 
is  the  hour  for  which  I  have  so  earnestly  longed, 
hoped  and  preyed." 

The  music  ceased,  and  Merran  was  conducted 
to  a  seat  near  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  by  her  parmer,  the 

dashing  Col.  ti .    Mrs.  Bradshaw  and  her  party 

weie  soon  nrrounded  by  a  group  ol  gentlemen, 
and  John  Paul's  brow  became  darker  and  more 
contracted,  and  something  like  scorn  worked  in 
the  restless  expression  of  his  mouth,  as  he  watched 
the  group  and  occasionally  cauj;ht  glimpses  of 
Memn's  lace  as  she  received  the  flattering  atten- 
tions of  those  around  her. 

tie  was  presently  interrupted  by  a  young  man, 
who  with  some  difficulty  made  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  seixed  him  by  the  hand,  exclaim- 
ing: 

**  By  the  trident  of  Neptune,  messmate,  when  did 
yon  come  ashore  1  But,  bless  my  soul,"  he  contin- 
ued,*'whafs  in  the  ¥rind  now?  Your  &ce  is  as 
long  as  8  paiion's  in  a  gale  of  wind." 

John  returned  his  hearty  greeting,  and  was 
ssved  from  undertaking  to  account  for  his  *'  long 
iisoe/'  by  his  mercurial  triend,  who  at  that  moment 

whispered,  **  look  yonder !  is  not  that  Andrew 


Kerr?     That  fellow  in  the.  long  toggery  leaning 
over  the  lady's  chair  t " 

John  looked  keenly  at  the  whiskered,  mus- 
tached  gentleman,  who  was  leaning  carelessly  on 
the  back  of  Merren's  chair.  At  length  he  said , "  It 
must  be — and  yet  how  can  it  be  possible  I  Was  he 
not  lost  in  the  Halcyon,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  five 
years  ago  2 " 

**  rU  swear  it  is  either  Kerr  or  his  ghost.  But  as 
I  have  never  heard  that  ghosts  wear  whiskers  like 
Spanish  pirates,  it  must  be  that  the  devil  has  saved 
him  and  sent  him  ashore  again." 

They  were  right.  It  was  indeed  Andrew  Kerr, 
who,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  friends  who  be- 
lieved liim  dead,  had  returned  some  weeks  pre- 
viously, much  improved  in  his  personal  appearance 
and  manners,  and,  apparently,  the  possessor  of 
immense  wealth.  His  wealth  made  him  an  object 
ol  interest  to  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  who  claimed  him  as 
a  relative.  He  was  a  constant  visitor  at  her  house, 
and,  as  he  manifested  none  of  the  disagreeable 
qualities  of  his  boyhood,  Merran  was  disposed  to 
treat  him  cordially  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

They  saw  him  present  his  hand  to  Merran,  as 
if  to  lead  her  out.  John  Paul  led  his  companion 
forward,  and  as  they  approached  Mrs.  Bradshaw^s 
party,  Merran  was  standing  with  her  hand  in  that 
of  Kerr,  while  he  was  replying  to  some  witticism 
of  Col.  S .  But  her  hand  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn and  a  bright  hush  oi  joy  overspread  her 
face,  as  she  lecoguized,  in  the  companion  oi  Allan 
Cummins,  the  bronzed  but  manly  leatures  ol  her 
*'  old  school-mate."  But  with  a-  slight  bow  to  her, 
and  with  one  glance  of  utter  contempt,  at  her 
companion,  he  passed  on  and  disappeared.  He 
lingered  in  the  hail,  watching  Merran's  move- 
ments, and  now  and  then  listening  to  whispered 
remarks,  in  which  her  name  was   unpleasantly 

coupled  with  that  of  Col.  S ,  from  whom  she 

was  receiving  pointed  attentions,  until,  half  distract- 
ed with  the  hot  stir  of  many  passions,  he  departed. 
When  he  passed  her  with  such  a  cold  recogni- 
tion, Merrau  was  surprised,  grieved  and  angry  all 
at  once.  For  a  moment  she  could  have  given  way 
to  a  passion  of  tears.  But  pride  and  sell- will  came 
to  her  aid,  and  she  silently  vowed  that  she  would 
care  nothing  about  him,  and  that  she  would  be  as 
gay  and  careless  as  need  be.  She  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  received  a  new  and  brimming  dood  of  ani- 
mal spirits.  I^ever  did  she  excite  more  admiration. 
There  was  a  proud  bright  Hashing  of  her  eyes,  a 
slight  curl  of  her  lip  and  a  loftiness  of  movement, 
as  she  promenaded  the  rooms  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  the  admiring  Colonel,  which  were  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  general  eye  than  her  usual  quiet  and 
retiring  maimer.  When  they  reached  home  Mra. 
Bradshaw  warmly  congratulated  her  on  her 
success ;  but  she  complained  of  headache  and  went 
to  her  bed  with  the  heart-ache. 
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OBAPTKK     IV. 

It  was  eyeoing  in  Nithadale.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  a  little  aside  from  the  foot- 
path, which  festooned  with  woodbine  and  sweet- 
briar  wound  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forest,  sat 
John  Paul  and  Merran  Blair  on  the  trunk  of  an 
uprooted  tree,  which  served  as  a  rude  bridge  acroas 
the  brook.  It  was  twilight  where  they  sat, 
although  not  £Eur  below  them  the .  speckled  troat 
still  leaped  up  in  the  disappearhfg  sunbeams. 
They  spoke  not.  Their  hearts  were  too  full  tor 
words.  Yet  there  was  language  in  the  intiniie 
tenderness  with  which  he  drew  the  light  shawl 
around  her  shoulders  and  encircled  her  waist  witii 
his  arm,  as  ihey  rose  to  depart,  and  in  the  answer- 
ing expression  which  glowed  in  her  tear-dunmed 
eyes,  as  she  looked  up  into  his  tace,  more  eloquent 
than  any  utterance  by  articulate  sounds,  i'hey 
were  no  longer  divided.  Words  had  been  spoken 
— those  solemn  and  fearful  words,  which  were  to 
unite  them  for  time  and  eternity,  and  the  listening 
Ibrest  leaves  had  murmured  a  benediction,  solemn 
and  low,  over  tlieir  betrothal. 

They  had  met  ai  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend 
by  accident.  Anger,  coldness  and  pride  had  given 
way.  Mutual  explunatiuns  and  concessions  nad 
been  made  ;  and  ihe  atternoon  previous  lo  Ins  de- 
parture lor  the  West  indies,  they  had  gone  lo  that 
beautiful  spot,  which  had  been  one  oi  their  tavoriic 
hsMhts  m  childhood,  and  there,  after  the  ancient 
bcotush  custom,  siandmg  on  opposite  sides  o(  the 
stream,  with  their  hands  laid  in  the  water,  and 
clasping  a  Bible  between  them,  had  exchanged 
vows  oi  eternal  love  and  truin.  VViih  lingering 
footsteps  they  turned  homeward,  and  heeded  nut 
the  delicate  mosdes,nor  the  little  wild  tiowers  that 
were  crushed  m  their  path.  'I'ney  ^poke  in  low, 
thrilUng  tones  oi  his  approachmg  voyage,  of  his 
return  and  of  the  hour  when  he  would  ciaun  her 
as  his  own  wedded  wite.  A^lerran  s  lather,  with- 
out any  munitestation  ox  surprise,  hud  given  them 
his  blessing  as  soon  as  it  was  asked,  lur  he  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  feel  that  ii  could  nut  he 
otherwise. 

As  they  approached  the  cottage  gate,  where 
they  were  to  pan  lur  the  night,  J  una  jfaul  turned 
again  and  again  to  look  ai  the  heauiilul  being 
beside  him  and  press  his  lips  on  her  brow.  At 
length  he  said — ^*  Merran,  nencetbrth  you  must 
not  cease  to  remember  that  you  are  not  your  o^rn. 
I  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  you  trom  society  i  but, 
in  every  place  and  on  every  occasion,  you  mtisi 
remember  that  you  are  lume,  and  mine  only. 
You  will  promise  this  I " 

She  looked  inquiringly  into  his  &ce  as  she  re- 
plied, "  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  John  7  00  you 
doubt  me  ?  " 

No,  no,  Merran,  God  forbid !    But  yon  are 


beautiful,  frank  and  impulsive.  These  character- 
istics have  won  you  many  acquaintances  and  ad- 
mirers, some  of  whom  are  above  our  own  rank  in 
life.  You  will  be  exposed  to  familiar  apprdSches 
and  attentions,  which,  for  my  sake,  you  must  not 
suffer.  I  do  not  like  your  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Bradshaw.  You  are  mine,  and  I  cannot  bear  that 
any  one  should  be  suffered  to  approach  you  too  < 
closely.  Do  you  understand  this  Reeling?  Will 
you  regard  it,  and  underetand  that  I  ha/e  it 
because  1  love  you  so  intinitely  1  '*  he  asked,  hold- 
ing both  her  hands  in  his  and  looking  earnestly 
down  into  her  clear  eyes,  as  if  he  would  seek  the 
answer  there. 

"  Thine  and  thine  only  !  "  was  the  reply. 

He  had  intended  to  say  more.  He  bad  intend- 
ed especially  to  exact  a  promise  that  she 
would  have  no  further  connection  with  Mrs. 
Bradshaw.  But  these  words,  and  the  tone  in 
which  she  uttered  them  with  her  head  resting  on 
his  breast,  made  him  forget  every  anxious  fancy 
and  charmed  his  whole  being  into  that  holy  trust 
and  worship  of  love  which  makes  the  earth  and 
air,  and  all  that  they  contain,  glad  and  glorious  as 
paradise.  And  oh !  how  often,  m  after  years,  did 
he  live  over  that  moment !  How  those  words  and 
tones  would  haunt  him  in  his  various  and  per- 
ilous wanderings,  in  all  places,  when  in  the  society 
of  the  great  and  noble,  when  alone  with  the  stars, 
in  the  orange  groves  of  the  Indies,  in  the  wilds  of 
Pennsylvania  and  when  sailing  in  search  of  peril 
on  the  ocean,  until  he  would  have  given  worlds  if 
he  could  have  been  permitted  to  go  back  to  taat 
hour  in  his  life,  when  he  stood  there  with  Merran 
in  the  moon  light,  in  front  of  the  old  cottage  and 
heard  her  utter  them. 


CHAPTKB    V  . 

Those  were  happy  weeks  for  Merran  which 
followed  John's  departure.  They  were  some  of 
the  happiest  of  her  life,  for  she  was  making 
preparations  for  house-keeping,  and  meanwhile 
dreaming  of  the  bright,  beautiiul  future.  But  as 
time  passed  on  this  enthusiasm  became  less  intense. 
She  did  not  intend  or  wish  to  cherish  less  en- 
thusiasm, but,  I  must  say  it,  it  is  not  in  such 
natures  as  her's  that  love  exists  only  to  grow 
stronger  and  glow  ever  brighter  and  brighter  by 
iis  own  undying  hght. 

When  John  Faui  was  with  her  she  forgot  all  the 
world  beside.  But  when  he  was  away,  when  die 
no  longer  felt  the  magnetism  of  his  presence,  her 
love  could  not  sustain  its  fervor — ^the  "  common 
day  "  would  come  and  mix  with  its  pure  ligln — 
her  mood  would  change  under  the  action  of  the 
nearest  external  induence,  u  itil  her  soul,  in  its 
weakness,  would  forget  and  leave  its  holiest  things 
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and  go   down  to  rejoice  in   the  atmosphere  of 
flattery  and  folly. 

Some  months  after  his  departure  Merran  re- 
ceiii^d  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Bradshaw. 
The  lady  said  she  was  ill,  confined  to  her  room, 
unable  to  receive  company  and  dying  of  ennu6  ; 
she  begged  Merran  to  come  and  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  her.  Merran  remembered  her  last 
meeting  with  John  and  hesitated.  But  there  was 
great  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  going.  This  will 
be  my  last  visit,  she  thought ;  I  see  nobody  here, 
and  why  should  he  care  about  it  ]  He  knows  I 
will  not  forget  him,  and  why  should  he  care  where 
I  am  when  he  is  away  1  Besides,  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
has  treated  me  very  kindly  and  I  must  not  be  un- 
grateful. Two  months  before  Merran  would  have 
found  this  tone  of  thought  impossible.  But  now 
it  suited  her  feelings  and  wishes.  Accordingly 
she  went. 

On  arriving  at  Dumfries,  she  was  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  the  lady  looking  as  usual  and  with 
no  appearance  of  indisposition.  Kerr  was  sitting 
with  her  when  Merran  entered  and  they  both  greet- 
ed her  with  great  show  of  cordiality .  It  seemed  that 
Mrs.  Bradshaw,  who  had  ever  shown  a  due  horror 
of  death,  had  insisted  that  she  was  sick  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  severe  fever,  and  her  physician, 
who  was  willing  to  humor  her  whims  and  profit 
by  them,  had  ordered  her  to  keep  her  room.  But 
her  confinement  grew  wearisome,  she  wanted 
amusement,  and  at  Kerr's  suggestion  she  had  sent 
for  her  proteg^. 

Week  after  week  passed.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  pro- 
fessed to  have  regained  her  usual  health  ;  yet  on 
one  pretence  and  another,  she  contrived  to  retain 
Merran,  who  indeed  was  not  unwilling  to  stay. 
To  do  the  lady  justice,  I  must  say  she  was  really 
interested  in  her  young  protegd.  She  herself 
felt  much  flattered  by  the  admiration  which  Merran 
excited,  and  really  thought  she  was  doing  her  a 
great  kindness  in  withdrawing  her  from  old  asso- 
ciations and  forming  her  for  a  different  sphere. 
And,  besides,  she  had  another  motive  ;  she  desired 
to  please  Kerr,  to  whom  Capt.  Bradshaw  was  under 
pecuniary  obligations.  For  some  reason,  what  it 
was  she  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain, 
Kerr  was  very  anxious  that  she  should  retain 
Merran  as  long  as  possible.  And  had  she  in- 
quired into  the  matter  more  closely,  it  was  not 
very  likely  that  Andrew  Kerr  would  whisper  to 
her,  or  to  any  one  else,  that  he  was  influenced  by 
bis  deathless  hatred  of  John  Paul.  He  knew  how 
MMsionately  John  loved  Merran.  By  some  means 
he  had  become  aware  of  their  betrothal,  and  he 
had  sworn  a  fearful  oath  to  himself  that  the  mar- 
riage ahould  never — never  be  consummated. 

She  continued  with  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  and  the 
Winter  came  and  passed  gayly.  She  gave  herself 
«ip  to  that  lady's  direction,  and  willingly  received 


all  sorts  of  attentions  and  flatteries  from  the  many 
who  appeared  as  her  admirers,  and  glad  and  giddy 
in  that  bad  atmosphere,  she  had  but  little  time  or 
heart  to  remember  that  she  was  not  her  own,  or 
to  think  of  the  moment  when  she  said  to  John 
Paul,  "  thine  and  thine  only !  "  Merran  did  not 
mean  to  be  false  to  him,  but,  alas !  she  was  very 
weak! 

Amid  these  thoughtless  gltyeties  there  came  a 
report  which  roused  her  again,  and  awakened  all 
her  better  lUi^ure.  To  use  the  language  of  his 
biographer,  John  Paul  was  accused  of  torturing 
one  of  his  crew  by  flagellation  in  each  a  manner  as 
to  cause  his  death.  With  this  charge  there  came 
a  cloud  of  black  rumors,  which  made  him  seem 
the  basest  of  villains.  Merran  did  not,  would  not, 
could  not  credit  these  representations.  They 
came  to  her  from  every  quarter,  seemingly  well 
authenticated,  but  she  was  indignant  and  omitted 
no  occasion  to  repel  them  as  slanders.  Oh,  why 
did  she  not  remember  what  she  was  to  him,  and, 
in  truth  to  that  ideal  of  her  which  she  knew  he 
cherished,  grow  sick  of  the  lite  she  was  living, 
hasten  to  Arbigland,  and  there  wait  his  return  1 
Alas! 

A  prosecution  against  him  was  begun  in  Eng- 
land, and,  to  use  his  own  words,  notwithstanding 
that  he  gave  the  world  every  satisfaction  in  lus 
power,  and  staked  fortune,  honor  and  life  for  six 
long  months  on  the  verdict  of  a  British  jury  ;  not- 
withstanding that  none  of  his  accusers  had  the 
courage  to  confront  hmi — ^yet  so  effectually  had 
slander  done  its  work,  and  so  general  was  the 
prejudice  against  him,  that  some  even  of  his 
earliest  and  best  friends,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Craik,  the  patron  of  his  father  and  the  protector 
of  his  mother  and  sisters,  were  loud  in  his  con- 
deumation. 

Merran  was  surprised  to  find  Andrew  Kerr 
earnest  in  his  defence.  She  had  not  believed  he 
could  be  so  generous.  She  began  to  feel  that  she 
had  wronged  him,  and  as  no  one  else  expressed 
much  sympathy  with  her  present  feelings,  their 
acquamtance  became  more  intimate  and  she  re- 
ceived him  and  spoke  to  him  with  all  the  frank 
cordiality  of  her  nature.  She  little  dreamed  how 
industriously  and  artfully  he  plotted  to  create 
these  reports,  or  what  a  dark  significance  he  con- 
trived to  give  them  even  while  he  seemed  anxious 
for  their  refutation.  She  waited  impatiently  to 
hear  John  speak  for  himself.  At  length  she  began 
to  doubt  and  be  at  a  loss,  for  her  letters  to  him 
were  unanswered.  Several  weeks  elapsed  after 
the  close  of  the  prosecution  before  she  became 
aware  of  it.  Then  she  grew  nervous  with  expec- 
tation, for  she  knew  he  would  come  to  Scotland. 
But  he  did  not  appear,  and,  for  the  first  time,  her 
confidence  began  to  give  way.  What  was  she 
t6  believe  1    Kerr,  who  had  eagerly  sought  her 
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society  hitherto,  now  seemed  studious  to  avoid  her. 
When  she  found  opportunity  to  question,  he  seemed 
confused  an<f  distressed,  and  endeavoured  to  evade 
a  direct  reply.  She  was  alarmed  by  his  manner, 
and  in  answer  to  her  entreaties  he  admitted,  but 
apparently  with  much  reluctance,  that  he  had 
good  reason  to  believe  they  had  both  been  deceived 
and  that  most  of  the  reports  about  John  Paul  were 
true.  He  felt  unwilling,  he  said,  to  distress  her, 
bat  the  fact  that  he  had  sailed  for  America  with- 
out visiting  his  old  mother,  or  any  of  his  old  fiiends, 
was  a  tacit  confession  of  his  guilt. 

•*  Left  England  !  Gone  to  America ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, grasping  his  arm  and  gazing  in  his  face, 
as  if  in  doubt  whether  she  heard  aright. 

"  Yes,  he  sailed  more  than  four  weeks  ago," 
was  the  reply. 

For  one  moment,  Kerr  w?is  frightened  at  the 
sudden,  death- like  paleness  that  overspread  her 
fiice.  He  involuntarily  extended  his  arms  to  sup- 
port her,  but,  with  a  gesture  of  impatience,  she 
motioned  him  away,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  silently  left  the  room.  Oh,  the  sudden 
wreck  of  a  great  hope !  Merran  had  never  before 
felt  any  thing  like  this.  He  was  indeed  changed 
and  become  unworthy,  she  thought ;  for  she  knew 
him  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  nothing  but  his 
own  will — no,  not  even  a  world  of  slanders,  sup- 
ported by  an  army  of  demons,  could  have  induced 
him  to  leave  the  country  without  seeing  her. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

The  ardent  and  impetuous  nature  of  John  Paul 
was  poorly  adapted  to  support,  with  any  degree  of 
patience,  a  long  and  wearisome  process  of  litiga- 
tion. Many  circumstances  combined  to  render 
him  morbid  and  irritable.  His  letters  to  Merran 
n^re  unanswered  ;  and,  though  his  faith  in  her 
was  deep  and  illimitable  as  the  capacity  of  his  own 
flottl,  yet  he  saw  in  this  circumstance  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  and  brooded  over  it  with  an  in- 
tensity that  amounted  almost  to  madness.  He 
saw  the  prosecution  close,  and  departed  for  Scot- 
Land  in  a  state  of  excitement  that  bordered  on 
agony. 

He  landed,  reached  Arbigland,  and  went  direct- 
ly to  find  Merran.  She  was  not  there.  "  She  is 
at  Dumfries  staying  with  Mrs.  Bradshaw,"  they 
told  him.  "At  Dumfries!  Staying  with  Mre. 
Bradflhaw  !  How  can  she  be  there !  Has  she  too 
changed  !  Oh,  my  God  !  has  all  the  world  forsaken 
me  1  But  I  will  sec  her." 

It  was  evening  when  he*  arrived  in  Dumfries, 
and  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  his  disor- 
dered, travel -soiled  dress,  he  proceeded  directly  to 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw.  Long,  flickering 
gleams  of  light  stole  through  the  interstices  of  the 
curtains,  and  as  the  doors  were  opened,  the  brilliant 


lights  within  and  the  low  ham  of  many  voicsea 
announced  the  presence  of  company.  Ha  bade 
the  servant  inform  Miss  Blair,  that  a  gentleman 
wished  to  speak  with  her. 

"  Do  you  hear,  fellow  ?  Teli  her  a  gtsntleiium 
wishes  to  speak  with  her  on  urgent  boainefls,"  he 
added,  sternly,  as  he  marked  the  supennlioos  stare 
which  the  servant  bestowed  on  his  wild,  disor- 
dered appearance. 

There  was  something  in  his  voice  and  manner 
which  could  not  be  trifled  with.  Therefore,  the 
servant  politely  handed  him  a  seat  and  went  to 
deliver  his  message.  Merran  was  in  the  nlidst  of 
a  group  of  ladies,  and  the  servant,  finding  it  diffi* 
cult  to  approach  her,  delivered  his  menage  to  Mrs. 
Bredsfaaw. 

"  A  strange  man  wishes  to  speak  with  Miss 
Blair,"  he  said. 

"  A  strange  man  ?  What  is  he  ?  A  gentleman  t " 

"  I  don*t  know,  ma'am,  what  he  is.  He  speaks 
short  enough  to  be  a  gentleman ;  bat,  for  all  that, 
he  may  be  something  else." 

*'  He  has  sent  no  card,  I  see.  Some  conntry 
cousin,  I  dare  say.  Tell  him  Miss  BUir  is 
engaged." 

"  Engaged ! "  exclaimed  John  Panl,  springing 

to  his  feet, "  Engaged !  And  did  yom  tell  her  I 

go  back,  fellow,  and  tell  that bnt  no,"  he 

muttered,  interrupting  himself,  "  this  is  no  time 

"  and  flinging  the  servant  an  ample  douoenr, 

he  disappeared  and  retraced  his  way  to  the  hotel. 

He  paced  his  room  and  tried  to  think,  but  he 
could  think  of  nothing  connectedly.  He  was  only 
conscious  that  he  was  grieved,  pained,  indignant, — 
that  he  was  angry  with  Merran  and  therefors 
angry  with  the  whole  world.  At  length  a  strain  of 
music  caught  his  ear.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  woman, 
in  a  distant  room,  singing  the  air  of  a  wild  and 
touching  ballad,  which  his  mother  was  aocnstomed 
to  sing  as  she  turned  her  wheel,  and  which  he 
had  taught  Merran  long  ago.  He  was  soothed. 
The  music  went  into  his  soul  like  the  song  of  a 
spirit,  and  he  wept.  He  finally  went  to  his  bed  to 
dream  of  gentle  and  beautifnl  things,  and  live 
over  again  some  of  the  happiest  scenes  of  his 
childhood. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Andrew  Kerr  hanbly 
entered  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  sitting  room,  and  eagerly 
inquired,  "Where  is  Merran?  Where  is 
Blair  ?" 

"  Why  ?  what  now,  monamil  Have  yon 
this  morning  to  make  proposals  1 "  replied 'the  lady 
laughing.  "  Though  I  have  assumed  blindness  for 
some  weeks  past,"  she  continued,  **  let  me  tell  yon, 
my  precious  Benedict,  that  no  one  will  be  permit- 
ted to  carry  off  my  prize  without  my  consenL" 

'*  Yon  mistake,"  replied  Kerr  with  more  than 
his  usual  cool  indifference  ;  "  I  called  merely  to 
let  you  know  that  her  old  acquaintance,  John  Panl, 
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is  in  town.     This  may  be  needless,  howeTer ;  for 
he  will  soon  be  here  to  speak  for  himself" 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  That  base,  cruel  moneter, 
in  Dumfries !  Surely  he  will  not  have  the  audacity 
to  present  himself  here  ? " 

"  He  surely  will  present  himself  here.  If  he  has 
not  undergone  a  most  miraculous  change,  he  has 
audacity  enough  to  do  anything.  He  wi]}  come 
here,  and,  what  is  more,  he  will  see  Merran." 

"  He  will  not  sec  Merran.  He  cannot  be  re- 
ceived here  on  any  terms.  She  must  not  appear 
to  have  the  slightest  connection  with  such  a  char- 
acter. He  shall  not  see  her.  I  will  not  consent  to  it." 
"  He  will  not  be  very  likely  to  ask  your  con- 
sent," aaid  Kerr,  with  a  provoking  smile.  "  Be- 
lieve roe,  the  girl  likes  him.  They  were  insepara- 
ble from  childhood.  I  have  heard  whispers  of  a 
betrothal.  I  know  them  both.  He  will  see  her — 
and  when  he  speaks  to  her,  she  will  believe  every 
thing  he  says  and  forget  every  body  else.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  my  wise  cousin,  or  your  pretty  prize 
will  be  borne  off  righr  under  your  eyes." 

"  We  shall  see.  But,  pshaw !  you  are  a  little 
jealous,  mon  ami.  She  does  not  care  a  fig  for  him. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  it  must  have  been  this  fellow 
who  called  here  last  night.  I  will  ask  Davis  what 
sort  of  a  creature  he  was,  and  prepare  him  to 
act  properly  when  the  fellow  comes  again.  We 
will  see  what  he  can  do." 

She  was  absent  som^  minutes  and  had  scarcely 
returned,  when  Davis  announced  the  name  of 
Copt.  Paul,  who  requested  an  interview  with  Miss 
Blair. 

*'  Go,'*  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  sufficiently  loud  to 
be  heard  in  the  parlor  where  Paul  was  sitting,  **  go 
deliver  the  gentleman's  message  to  Miss  Blair,  and 
bring  her  answer."  And  then  she  added  in  a  low, 
significant  whisper — ^"Remember!  Davis,  you 
know  what  you  are  to  do." 

In  a  few  minutes  Davis  returned.  He  went  on 
into  the  parlor  and  Mrs.  Bradahaw  listened  breath- 
lessly at  the  door.  A  smile  went  over  her  face,  as 
she  heard  him  say: — 

"  Miss  Blair  directs  me  to  tell  Capt.  Paul  that 
she  is  too  much&tigued  to  receive  company." 

For  a  moment  John  Paul  was  paralyzed.  He 
had  a  momentary  sense  of  suffocation,  as  if  the 
startled  blood  had  all  rushed  to  his  heart.  At 
length  be  rose,  and,  after  pacing  the  room  a  few 
times,  suddenly  turned  to  the  servant,  and,  seizing 
him  by  the  shoulder,  said  huskily — **  Fellow,  you 
lie !  She  did  not— could  not  say  that ! "  Then  as 
suddenly  releasing  his  hold,  he  staggered  against 
the  wall  and  muttered  to  himself—*'  Oh,  my  God ! 
there  is  nothing  tme !  Nothing — ^nothing !  Yes, 
she  has  proved  weak  and  worthless— else  how 
could  she  stay  here — how  could  she  say  that  ?  But 
no !  'Tis  a  base  lie  !  She  did  not  say  it!  I  know 
she  will  see  me  !  " 


Mrs.  Bradshaw  appeared  and  bade  Davis  show 
that  madman  the  door.  Then  frightened  by  his 
appearance,  she  was  about  to  call  othws,  when  he 
suddenly  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and,  in  a  voice 
which  was  rendered  frightful  by  an  attempt  at 
calmness,  he  whispered  hoarsely — **  Silence,  wo- 
man, and  hear  me  !  Does  that  fellow  speak  the 
truth  ?  Is  it  true  that  Merran  Blair  refiises  to  see 
met" 

**  Really,  sir,  this  is  extraordinary  conduct  and 
language  to  a  lady  in  her  own  house.  You  have 
heard  the  truth,  sir.  Miss  Blair  will  not  see  you» 
She  cannot  do  so  without  injury  to  her  reputation. 
And  if  she  were  disposed  to  act  otherwise,  I  should 
deem  it  an  imperative  duty,  as  her  protectress,  to 
put  an  end  to  an  acquaintance  so  improper  and  in- 
jurious." 

He  swallowed  the  malediction  that  rose  to  his 
lips.  "  Protectress !  "  he  said,  turning  away ; "  Pro- 
tectress !  Oh,  that  I  had  left  her  in  the  protection 
of  death !  Then  what  men  call  truth  might  con- 
tinue to  seem  reality/'  Drawing  his  cap  over  his 
face,  he  sprang  through  the  door  and  unconscious- 
ly went  on  out  of  the  city. 

From  that  hour  he  was  changed.  The  cherished 
dream  of  his  life  had  vanished.  His  cherished  faith 
in  the  reality  of  beautiful  and  holy  things  gave 
place  to  gloomy  doubt  of  every  thing.  His  thoughts 
and  feelings  had  lost  their  accustomed  aim  and 
guide  ;  and  careless  of  what  might  happen — reck- 
less and  desperate,  he  plunged  forward  into  the 
"^hungry  dark  "  of  the  fiiture. 

A  week  after  that  interview  with  Mrs.  Bradshaw, 
with  a  wild  tumult  of  many  inexpressible  feelings* 
he  watched  from  the  deck  of  his  vessel  the  white 
cliffs  of  England,  as,  one  after  another,  they  sank 
below  the  horizon,  and  took,  as  he  supposed,  his 
last  look  of  his  native  country. 

He  took  up  his  residence  in  Tobago,  and  there 
time,  assisted  by  the  genial  influences  of  the  sunny 
South,  brought  a  degree  of  calmness,  if  not  happi- 
ness. Thoughts  of  his  mother  began  to  act  like  a 
charm  in  his  mind,  and  gave  something  like  inter- 
est to  the  commercial  speculations  in  which  he 
engaged.  He  hvard  occasionally  from  Scotland* 
but  he  never  mentioned  Merran's  name,  and  had 
sworn  to  himself  that  he  would  forget  her,  or,  at 
least,  think  of  her  with  entire  indifference  ;  yet 
the  news  of  her  marriage  with  Andrew  Kerr 
made  him  feel  how  vain  was  ihe  endeavor  to 
do  so. 

Restless,  aimless,  and  careless,  he  longed  to  be 
perpetually  moving.  He  sailed  for  the  colonies  in 
North  America,  and,  wishing  to  elude  all  inquiry 
and  perhaps  desiring  also  to  forget  what  he  had 
been,  assumed  the  name  of  Jones,  and  sought 
seclusion  in  the  country.  Meanwhile  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  began,  under  the  direction  of  them 
glorious  men. 
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-**  who  have  a  riitlit  ^  raDk, 
With  th«  true  Mak«n  **— 

and  BentimeDts  and  feelings  began  to  awaken  in 
hia  aoul,  of  which  he  had  aapposed  himself  no  lon- 
ger capable.  Here  was  a  field  for  all  the  self-de- 
pendent force,  the  self-willed  energy,  the  adven- 
turous boldness  and  reckless  daring  of  his  nature. 
He  found  a  suitable  aim,  and,  giving  up  his  whole 
soul  to  dreams  of  glory,  he  offered  his  services  and 
embarked  in  the  cause  of  the  cdonies. 

CBAFTBR    vxi. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1778,  a  heavily  laden  mer- 
chantman might  have  been  seen  off  Wicklow 
Head  largely  bearing  up  for  Dublin  bay.  She  was 
followed  by  another  vessel,  which  certainly  pre- 
sented no  very  warlike  demonstrations  ;  and  had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  easy  Englishman  would  have 
been  very  slow  to  dream  of  encountering  enemies 
there.  He  stood  admiring  the  sailing  qualities  of 
the  stranger,  who  approached  rapidly  and  was  now 
within  hailing  distance,  when  there  was  a  sudden 
display  of  men  and  guns,  and  a  strange  flag  floated 
from  her  mizzen.  A  shot  was  fired  across  the 
Englishman's  bow,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
come  on  board  and  give  an  account  of  himself' 
He  was  thunderstruck,  and  endeavored  to  save 
himself  by  flight.  But  a  few  well  directed  shot, 
which  relieved  him  of  some  of  his  canvass  and 
unfortunately  wounded  several  of  his  men,  soon 
brought  him  to  terms ;  and  the  lazy  Englishman, 
instead  of  going  to  Dublin,  found  himself  a  prisoner 
to  the  American  sloop- of- war  Ranger.  The  prize 
proved  to  be  the  Lord  Chatham,  from  London.  As 
they  were  very  near  the  coast,  no  lime  was  to  be 
tost.  The  wounded  men  were  speedily  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ranger,  and  the  priz«  manned  and 
ordered  to  Brest.  The  captain  of  the  Ranger  stood 
on  his  quarter  deck,  watching  the  prize,  which  was 
now  disappearing  in  the  distance,  when  his  lieu- 
tenant approached  and  said  one  of  the  wounded 
prisoners  desired  to  speak  with  him. 

He  immediately  went  below,  and  inquired  ot  the 
man  if  every  thing  necessary  had  been  done  for  his 
comfort. 

"  Oh,  yes!  They  have  given  themselves  a  deal  of 
trouble  about  me  ;  but  d'ye  see,  it's  of  no  use,"  was 
the  hoarse  reply.  Then  looking  in  the  officer's 
face  with  something  like  an  expression  of  grim 
malice,  he  continued,  "  But  you  don't  know  me, 
captain?" 

The  captain  looked  closely  at  the  worn,  villain- 
ous features  of  the  man,  now  distorted  with  pain, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  a  better  memory  and  may  be  I  shall 
bring  youf  8  to  life  presently.  I  know  you  in  spite 
of  that  outlandish  uniform.  You  are  John  Paul, 
curse  you 

Paul  Jones  looked  at  him  again,  intently,  and 


replied  in  a  gentle  tone,  "  I  know  not  why  you 
curse  me  ;  but,  my  poor  fellow,  curses  ill  befit  the 
lips  of  one  in  your  situation.  You  are  mortally 
wounded ! " 

"  Aye,  aye,  your  honor.  You  have  riddled  my 
hulk  finely.  I  am  bleeding  to  death — I  know  it^— 
and  I  want  to  have  a  bit  of  talk  with  you  before 
my  pipes  are  stopped.  -  Have  you  forgot  all  about 
Arbigland,  and  the  bonnie  Merran  Blair  and  the 
rest  of  them  ? " 

"  Fellow ! "  cried  Paul,  with  sudden  vehemence, 
**  What  do  you  mean  7  What  have  you  to  say  to 
me?" 

*•  Oh,  you  begin  to  remember,  do  you  ?  You 
thought  the  bonnie  lassie  jilted  you.  Oh,  you 
were  brawly  gulled !  With  all  your  wisdom  you 
was  no  match  for  that  cunning,  bom  devil,  Andrew 
Kerr.  How  nicely  he  contrived  to  send  you  off  firom 
Scotland  without  seeing  Merran,  though  she  was 
greetin'  her  heart  out  for  your  sake !  And  she,  like 
a  silly  lass,  believed  him  when  he  told  her  that  you 
went  away  without  coming  there,  and  that  you  had 
forsaken  her.  I,  too,  had  a  hand  in  the  matter. 
We  stopped  your  letters  and  told  a  million  of  lies 
about  you.  I  only  wanted  to  see  how  you  would 
feel  to  hear  about  old  times." 

"  Rascal !  Devil ! "  shouted  Paul  Jones,  *'  Speak 
the  truth,  or  by  the  heavens  above " 

"  Umph !  What  does  a  man  with  a  bullet  in  his 
breast  care  for  your  threats ?  Ha!  ha!  warn' t we 
pretty  ones  ! " 

A  fit  of  coughing  succeeded  his  horrible  attempt 
at  mirth.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  djring.  Paul 
bent  over  the  convulsed  wretch  and  wiped  away 
the  bloody  froth  fi'om  his  mouth  in  an  agony  o^ 
suspense. 

"  Aye,  that  wan  a  hard  one,*'  the  fellow  muttered ; 
"  that  cursed  bullet  has  carried  away  all  my  stays." 

"  But  who  are  you  ? "  said  Paul,  endeavoring  to 
be  calm,  "  and  why  have  you  wished  to  injure 
me?" 

"  And  have  you  forgotten  who  it  was  you  nick- 
named Crouchie  Tarn?  Have  you  forgotten 
when  yon  laughed  at  my  hilchin  gait  and  called 
me  crabeided  ?  And  she — she  gecked  at  roe  and 
looked  asklent  when  I  spoke  to  her.  She  was  bon- 
nie, yes,  she  was  bonnie,  and  you  were  proud  of 
your  braw  figure,  and  I  hated  you — ^yes,  I  hat«d 
you  both  !  Andrew  Kerr  had  gold,  and  gold  can 
do  anything.  With  a  plenty  of  gold  he  found 
enough  to  do  his  bidding.  How  nicely  I  contrived 
to  get  all  your  letters !  Oh,  we  read  them  togeth- 
er ;  ye  scrieve  it  off  glegly,  captain.  What  fine 
things  you  could  say  to  each  other !  What  a  aight 
of  cunning  lies  we  invented !  But  Andrew  Kerr," 
he  continued  fiercely,  "  is  a  devil,  a  born  devil,  ftnd 
may  a  thousand  curses  light  on  him ! " 

Paul  looked  again  at  the  distorted  face,  and  he 
saw  now  that  it  might  be  the  coarse,  jealous,  quar- 
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relsome  Tam  Grinnelli  one  of  his  school  mates. 
He  could  not  be  ibrious  at  the  dying  wretch.  He 
tried  to  speak  gently,  and  said — 

"  Tam  Grinnell,  how  could  a  school-boy's  pleas- 
antry induce  you  to  hate  me  with  such  dreadful 
hatred  T  Was  I  not  always  your  friend  1  Did  I 
not  always  take  your  part  against  this  same  scoun- 
drel, Kerr?" 

"The  bonnie  Merran  liked  you  well  enough, 
and  what  did  you  care  for  Crouehie  Tam  ?  I  tell 
you  all  this  not  because  I  love  you.  I  wanted  to 
see  how  you  would  feel,  and  I  hate  Andrew  Kerr. 
Oh,  you  are  not  John  Paul,  if  you  do  not  have  a 
brave  time  when  you  meet  him  ! " 

"  And  did  Merran  believe  Andrew  when  he  lied 
about  me  ?  Could  she  believe  I  took  no  pains  to 
see  her  T  Does  this  seem  like  truth  ?  And  now 
she  is  Kerr's  wife!  Fellow!  Why  should  I 
believe  you  ?  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  speak 
the  truth?" 

"  Perhaps  I  could  have  lied  to  you,  John  Paul,  if 
the  truth  had  not  suited  me  better  than  a  lie.  Kerr 
insisted  on  burning  your  letters  as  fast  as  we  got 
them,  but  I  contrived  to  keep  some  of  them.  If 
you  will  not  believe  me,  look  in  my  chest,  in  that 
little  black  box  under  the  till,  and  see  what  you  can 
find." 

Paul  opened  the  box  and  found  in  it  several  worn 
letters.  Among  them  were  two  of  his  own  writ- 
ten to  Merran  from  London,  and  one  of  her*s  to  him 
of  nearly  the  same  date.  With  a  quivering  face 
he  read  Merran's  letter,  then  sinking  on  a  seat  he 
remained  some  time  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  At  length,  he  went  again  to  the  dying 
man,  and  said — 

"  Grinnell !  Grinnell !  For  the  love  of  heaven, 
tell  me,  does  Merran  know  how  basely  she  has 
been  deceived  ?  " 

Grinnell  had  fallen  into  a  half  slumber.  At  the 
sound  of  Paul's  voice,  his  eyes  opened,  and  staring 
vacantly,  he  muttered — "  Heaven  !  who  speaks  of 
Heaven  ?  There  is  no  heaven — ^no  hell.  '  Tis  all  a 
lie!" 

The  question  was  repeated,  and  when  he  was 
Bufliciently  roused  to  understand  it,  something  like 
an  expression  of  malicious  triumph  flitted  on  his 
face,  and  he  replied — 

"  Does  she  know  it  ?  Yes,  she  knows  it  all.  When 
the  cursed  English  gnager  was  on  my  track,  I  fled 
to  Kerr  for  shelter  ;  he  drove  me  away  with  curses, 
he  who  owned  half  the  shipping  in  Whitehaven, 
and  had  been  himself  both  a  smuggler  and  a  pirate! 
But  I  swore  to  be  revenged  on  him.  I  had  more 
of  your  iettera,  and,  afterwards,  I  found  means  to 
give  her  some  of  them,  and  tell  her  the  whole  sto- 
ry. She  turned  white  as  the  sea/oam.  Kerr  had 
always  treated  her  like  the  brutal  devil  that  he  is. 
She  has  since  left  him,  and  lives,  I  believe,  with  old 
Nannie  Henderson,  at  Arbigland.    Her  father  died 


socm  after  you  went  to  America.  I  have  told  yoo 
the  truth,  John  Paul,  and  I  have  done  it  because 
I  was  sure  that  when  you  knew  all  you  would  eer* 
tainly  kill  Andrew  Kerr." 

Paul  Jones  left  the  man  and  went  to  his  eabin, 
where  he  sat  alone  several  hours,  until  an  officer 
came  to  inform  him  that  Tam  Grinaell  was  dead 
and  to  request  orders  for  his  buriaL 

He  had  saUedwith  the  design  o(  making  a  descent 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  Urged 
by  one  of  those  undeflnable  impulses  which  some- 
times impel  us  onward,  we  cannot  tell  why,  he  had 
directed  his  course  toward  Scotland.  Now  all  his 
thoughts  were  directed  to  Whitehaven.  It  con- 
tained the  home  and  property  of  Andrew  Keir. 
This  was  enough.  That  night  at  ten  o'clock  his 
vessel  was  off  the  harbor,  but  owing  to  the  weath- 
er and  some  other  circumstances,  it  was  impossible 
to  effect  a  landing.  Postponing  the  attack,  he 
sought  shelter  in  one  of  the  little  bays  or  coves  that 
indent  the  northern  shore  of  the  Solway  and  vrith 
which  the  occupation  of  his  youth  had  made  him 
femiliar.  He  well  knew  where  he  was  and  chose 
his  shelter  with  admirable  judgment. 

A  little  eastward  was  the  village  of  Arbigland. 
For  some  time  he  paced  the  deck  in  thoughtful 
silence.  It  was  a  wild,  dark,  gusty  night.  Great 
jagged  clouds  were  overhead.  Suddenly  he  paused, 
and  casting  a  rapid  glance  first  at  the  sky  and  then 
at  the  position  of  his  ship,  he  called  his  lieutenant, 
spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  and  ordered  his 
boat.  A  fine  time  to  recoimoitre,  thought  the 
lieutenant  as  his  commander  entered  the  boat. 
The  captain  took  the  helm  and  steered  with  uner- 
ring precision  through  a  narrow,  rocky  inlet,  which 
formed  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  cove,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour,  his  boat  lay  in  that  little  cove 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  story. 

He  sprang  ashore,  and  ordering  his  men  to  lie  on 
their  oars,  plunged  into  the  wooded  foot-path 
and  hastened  rapidly  toward  his  mother's  cottage. 
It  was  past  midnight  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  were  silent  in  sleep.  He  reached  the 
house  and  clearing  the  fence  at  a  bound,  stood  a 
moment  beneath  his  mother's  bedroom  window. 
He  knocked  on  the  window  and  called  but  there 
was  no  answer.  Again  and  again  he  called,  but  still 
there  was  no  answer.  Startled  at  the  strange  silence, 
he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  but  remembcnng 
a  window  in  the  back  part  of  the  cottage,  through 
which  he  used  to  find  entrance  in  his  boyhood,  he 
ran  around  the  house  to  see  if  it  remained  unfas- 
tened as  of  yore.  As  he  did  so  he  noticed  a  light 
in  the  cottage  of  Davie  Blair.  Probably  some  one 
is  ill,  he  thought,  and  it  may  be  that  mother  is  spend- 
ing the  night  with  them. 

He  quickly  crossed  the  space  between  the  cot- 
tages, and  deeming  it  prudent  to  reconnoitre  before 
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he  Bought  entrance,  he  approached  the  window. 
He  was  right.  His  mother  was  sitting  in  Davie 
Blair's  great  arm  chair,  which  occnpied  one  comer 
of  the  ingle.  Old  Nannie  was  on  a  low  stool  in 
the  other,  weaving  her  body  to  and  fro,  and  croon- 
ing in  a  low,  monotonous  tone.  They  were  evi- 
dently watchers.  Who  could  be  the  object  of  their 
care?  Was  Merrnn  really  there?  and  was  she 
ill  ?  He  tapped  gently  at  the  window.  The  old 
nurse  paid  no  heed,  but  his  mother  started  and  bent 
her  head  to  listen. 

"Mother,  mother,"  he  said, " Don't  be  frigh- 
tened.   Let  me  come  in." 

"  And  who  may  ye  be  that*s  spiering  to  come  in  ? 
And  what  can  ye  want  in  this  waefer  house  at  sic 
an  hour?" 

•"Mother,  do  you  not  know  me?  Come  and 
speak  to  me." 

This  time  she  recognized  his  voice.  She  has- 
tened to  the  door,  and  as  she  once  more  held  in 
her  arms  the  form  of  her  favorite  child,  she  "  lifted 
np  her  voice  and  wept."  Then  followed  all  those 
long  and  ardent  greetings,  in  which  so  much  is  ex- 
pressed, and  yet  in  which  there  are  so  many  words 
that  seem  to  express  nothing.  At  length  the  old 
lady  said,  with  the  tears  still  in  her  eyes : — 

"  The  Lard  be  thankit  for  gladdening  my  auld 
een  wie  the  sight  o'ye  ance  more,  my  bairn.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  afflictions  he  gives  us  blessings.  A 
sair  and  a  waefer  sight  is  here,  my  son.  This  day 
these  auld  hands  have  closed  the  een  and  smoothed 
(he  winding  sheet  of  Merran  Blair." 

"  Merran  here,  and  dead!  mother?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  ken  she  was  even  ower  dear  to  ye,  my  bairn," 
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she  continued,  takint;  his  hand  and  pressing  it ; 
"  and  among  ye're  many  trials  fAat  was  the  sairest 
to  bide.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  ye  baith  when  she 
went  away  with  the  gay  leddy.  But  she  was  a 
gude  lassie,  and  she  blessed  ye  wie  her  dying 
breath." 

"  Mother,  mother,"  he  whispered,"  I  must  see  her.*' 
"  And  so  ye  shall,  my  son." 
She  took  the  light  and  advanced  to  the  parlor 
door.     She  was  about  to  enter,  when  he  laid  hm 
hand  on  her  arm  and  said  :^- 
"  No,  no,  mother,  I  would  be  alone." 
She  gave  him  the  lieht  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  and  who  may  tell  his  feelings  when  he  drew 
back  the  snowy  sheet  and  gazed  at  the  pale,  still 
face  of  her  whom  he  had  so  cheriAed  and  wor- 
shiped as  his  heart's  idol  ?     He  pressed  his  lips  on 
the  cold  forehead  and  bathed  it  with  warm  tears. 
He  pressed  the  cold  lips,  and  murmured : — 

"  Oh,  Merran,  why  was  another  sufTered  topro- 
fiine  the  kisses  of  our  betrothal  ?  Why  did  yon 
not  die  when  you  were  mine,  and  mine  only  ?  Why 
— why  did  I  leave  you  ?  " 

Drawing  a  small  dagger  from  his  bosom,  he  sev- 
ered one  long  ringlet  from  her  brow  and  tore  him- 
self away. 

Before  sunrise  next  rooming  he  was  on  board 
the  Ranger.  Two  nishts  afterwards  he  made  that 
daring  attack  on  Whitehaven,  of  which  all  have 
heard.  His  subsequent  career  is  well  known. 
With  desperate  resolution  and  with  a  reckless  dis- 
regard of  danger,  he  went  on  to  perform  those 
brilliant  deeds  which  made  him  a  terror  to  all 
enemies  of  the  cause  in  which  he  fought,  and 
spread  his  hme  throughout  the  world. 


TdD  TPIHIB  IPmdDSTP  OH®. 


BT    MISS    FANNT    FREXLAKD. 


I  LOVB  thee  not,  old  ftosUkinf, 

For  thou  bearatt  a  deipot^  cway, 
Fetteriiu;  all  the  imrry  laoghing  ■tnams 

That  in  the  meadowB  play. 
Braathtne  on  the  tunny  floweiB, 
That  RtillHve  in  leaden  bowen, 
Like  iweet  hope  in  darkeit  boun 
Of  deep  aonow't  day. 

I  love  thee  not,  old  float-kinf , 

Though  then  hast  a  conqnerer*!  tread. 
Thou  wearat  a  robe  of  Byriaa  djm, 

And  an  ice  crown  on  thy  head. 
There  ii  tomethingdark  upon  thy  wing, 
That  doth  lengthened  •hadowi  fling, 
Where  the  vinei  of  memory  cling. 

Bound  the  buried  dead. 


I  love  thee  not,  oM  froet-king, 

Though  thou  bringest  Winter*!  day, 
With  iti  billowy  wavei  of  fleeer  mow. 

And  the  merry  belb  aod  aleigh, 
The  cracking  whip,  and  prancing  team. 
The  ■leigfa-nde  like  a  mommg  dream, 
That,  e*erM>  long,  would  ever  leem 
Too  aoon  to  pan  away. 


And  yet  I  love  thee,  fnwt-king— 

For  thou  telleit  of  a  power, 
Beneath  whoie  iway  the  pulie  !•  i 

E'en  in  the  brightest  hour. 
There  is  a  mandate—"  Thou  shaH  die,** 
But  will  the  unfbttered  spirits  fly, 
On  angel  pinions  home  on  hijrii. 

When  death*a  dark  storm  clouds  lower  Y 

Ah,  yes,  for  in  the  Spring  time. 

The  budding  flowers  appear. 
And  the  genial  warmth  of  the  Summer  ran, 

All  nature  seems  to  cheer. 
The  freed  streams  leap  from  Winter*s  chain. 
The  norftiniM  violets  rise  again. 
And  Flora  holds  her  gentle  reign, 

The  fhlrest  of  the  year. 

80  with  the  dread  death  epirH! 

He  breathes  upon  ail  hearts. 
And  the  tender  petals  shrink  auray. 

For  the  juice  of  life  departs. 
But  they  will  bloom  again  with  him. 
Beside  whose  glory  all  is  dim. 
Where  ransomed  boats  forever  hymn, 

The  homage  of  the  heart. 


Fas  other  than  a  mere  transient  vaiae  has  our 
engraving  this  month.  We  feel  at  perfect  liberty 
to  say  that  as  a  work  of  art  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  in  the  periods  of  greatest  rival- 
ry in  magazine  embellishments.  It  is  alone  worth 
the  price  of  the  number  to  which  it  is  prefixed  and 
is  a  full  redemption — though  we  shall  do  the  same 
again /and  ogain,  and  again — of  the  promise  made 
to  our  patrons  at  the  commencement  of  this  volume , 
to  wit,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  superior 
designs,  secured  expressly  for  the  Columbian,  from 
the  works  of  the  most  eminent  American  authors. 
This,  as  most  readers  will  perceive,  illustrates  a 
scene  from  Washington  Irving*s  **  Sketch  Book  *' 
and  is  the  embodiment  of  the  authors  faithful  pen- 
sketch  in  a  still  more  palpable  and  thought-awak- 
ening pencil-picture.  How  much  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  second-hand  pictures  of  pla- 
ces which  no  American  cares  about  and  portraits  of 
unknown  beings — ^Lady  This  or  Countess  of  That — 
which  have  too  long  been  thought  sufficient  as  em- 
bellishments for  American  magazines.  We  have 
opened  a  new  school  in  this  respect,  and  though 
necessarily  much  more  expensive,  we  are  content  to 
make  the  heavy  outlay  as  proof  of  our  gratitude  for 
the  unparalleled  patronage  bestowed  upon  our 
undertaking,  and  of  our  determination  to  increase 
and  perpetuate  the  liberal  patronage  we  have 
thus  far  received. 

Let  the  reader  turn  now  to  Irving's  vigorous 
"  sketch  "  and  note  with  what  increased  interest  he 
reads  the  lively  description.  The  whole  scene  is 
palpably  and  visibly  brought  before  the  mind. 
There  stands  the  antiquated  hero,  in  whose  coun- 
tenance the  artist  has  skilfully  combined  the  ex- 
pressions of  bewilderment  and  earnest  deprecation 
of  the  spectators'  jeers  and  incredulity.  Truly  it 
seems  as  though  the  scene  were  matter  of  veritable 
history  rather  than  the  creation  of  fancy,  so 
truly  are  the  varied  emotions  of  all  expressed,  so 
thoroughly  is  dear  old  "  Rip"  in  appearance, dress 
and  adjuncts,  twenty  years  behind  the  age — equal 
to  half  a  century  of  changes  and  improvements  in 
any  other  country  under  the  skies.  Looking 
upon  the  novel  scenes  around  him  he  might  well 
exclaim  "  That  flagon  last  night  has  addled  my 
poor  head  sadly,'*  not  the  fiist  time  nor  the  last,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  that  cause  has  produced  an 
addled  brain. 

There  too  is  the  well  known  "  Union  Hotel, 
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by  Jonathan  Doolittle,"  a  hard  but  fitting  name, 
and  the  identical  sign,  moaning  and  groaning  with 
every  shifting  breeze.  The  same  and  yet  how 
different !  It  has  been  repaired  "  on  the  most  econ- 
omical terms,"  and  "  King  George,"  who  had  done' 
duty  in  his  own  character  for  a  pretty  long  term  of 
service,  by  virtue  of  a  new  coat — of  paint — is 
made  the  representative  of  one  of  whom  Rip  V§n 
Winkle  had  scarcely  heard,  the  noble,  patriotic, 
liberty-loving  Washington !  What  a  metamor- 
phosis a  change  of  dress  effects,  or  as  a  dowaeer 
lady  once  expressed  the  same  idea,  "  How  a  little 
rouge  improves  one."  But  Doolittle!  Doolittle! 
you  lazy,  avaricious  fellow,  j'ou  did  too  little  at 
that  sign.  If  you  had  been  a  man — a  republican 
of  the  right  stamp — ^you  would  have  had  a  new 
sign  altogether,  in  honor  of  the  deliverer  of  your 
country  and  the  triumph  of  liberty.  But  "let 
bygones  be  bygones." 

Who  else  has  the  artist  placed  bodily  before  us  7 
Rip  had  inquired  for  some  who  were  either  dead 
or  absent,  and  in  de.<^pair  asked — "  Does  nobody 
here  know  Rip  Van  Winkle?" — meaning  could 
no  one  recognize  the  speaker  ?  "  Oh !  Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  cried  two  or  three,  "  Oh,  to  be  sure  that's 
Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder,  leaning  against  the  tree ! " 
and  him  has  the  artist  painted  to  the  life  as  Irving 
describes  him,  a  veritable  "  soap-lock  "  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  But  there  are  other  and  more  pleasing 
associations  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  this 
beautiful  picture — touches  of  beauty  and  of  natural 
feeling  which  distinguish  Irving's  writings.  See 
that  *'  fresh,  comely  woman,"  prompted  by  curiosity 
and  doubtless  also  by  an  instinct  which  she  could 
not  define,  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  obtain  a 
view  of  the  gray-bearded  man.  Her  infant  son 
clings  to  her  in  affright  as  he  sees  the  grotesque 
figure,  and  in  cadencies,  such  as  are  heard  only  in 
the  mother's  voice,  soft  and  musical  as  the  far  off 
echoes  of  the  evening  bells,  she  whispers, "  Hush 
Rip,  hush,  the  old  man  wont  hurt  you."  Quick  as 
thought  the  music  of  her  voice  finds  a  response  in 
the  old  man's  heart ;  long  as  his  ears  had  been  closed 
to  external  sounds  and  his  heart  unused  to  any 
emotion  or  sympathy ; — changed  and  matured  as 
was  the  speaker  by  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  was  a  latent,  imperishable  affin- 
ity in  the  old  man's  soul  for  her  who  spake — a  cav- 
ern in  his  heart  where  her  voice  found  its  mate  and 
echo;  questions  were  asked,  answers  given  and 
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aoon  the  old  roan  caught  his  daughter  and  her 
child  in  his  arnifl,  exclaiming  that  he  was  her  fath- 
er, "  young  Itip  Van  Winkle  once,  old  Rip  Van 
Winkle  now."  And  there  too  is  the  tall  form  of 
the  old  woman,  "  tottering  out  from  among  the 
crowd,'*  peering  beneath  her  shriveled  hand  and 


THE  BOSTON  BOYS  AND  GENERAL  GAGE. 


recognizing  her  old  neighbor  in  spite  of  his  uncouth 
appearance.    It  is  a  perfect  picture. 

Mind,  we  say  nothing  about  the  old  man's  find- 
ing a  '*  drop  of  comfort"  in  the  news  of  his  wife's 
.   death.     Oh  no — thai  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
^  sion.  R.  A.  W. 


(See  the  Engrttving.) 


Tbe  eveiit  represented  in  the  engraring  is  familiar 
to  every  American  reader.     Tt  was  wortbv  too  of 

• 

being  recorded  by  the  artist  as  well  as  by  the  histo- 
rian. As  an  indication  of  thiQ  popular  feeling  it 
wfll  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  our  revolu- 
tionary annals  to  remotest  time.  Some  one  has 
observed  that  '*  the  acts  of  the  boys  of  a  community 
have  ever  been,  on  the  eve  of  public  commotions, 
the  true  exponents  of  the  unexpressed  feelings  of 
men."  The  remark  is  perfectly  fust,  for  reasons 
that  are  obvious,  and  its  truth  was  proved  in  the 
instance  seized  upon  by  the  artist  in  the  illustra- 
tion before  us. 

The  presence  of  the  British  soldiery  was  becom- 
ing daily  more  and  more  distasteful  to  the  people 
of  Boston,  who  had  learned  to  Wok  upon  them  as 
the  agents  for  the  enforcement  of  the  unjust  and 
oppressive  enactments  of  the  British  parliament. 
Hence  frequent  quarrels  occurred  between  the 
citizens  and  the  military,  and  instances  of  wilful 
provocation '  on  the  part  of  the  latter  became 
common.  The  "  Boston  boys  "  were  the  subjects 
x>f  one  of  these  gratnitous  provocations  in  the  Win- 
ter of  1774. 

The  Boston  lads,  pupils  of  different  schools  in 
the  city,  were  staunch  believers  in  the  axiom  "  all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  and 
showing  their  faith  by  their  works,  entered  with 
spirit  into  their  out-door  amusements.  In  those 
days  Winter  had  some  charms.  The  snow,  if  our 
sires  speak  truly,  was  neither  so  sparing  of  its  visits, 
nor  so  subject  to  '  melting  moments*  as  in  our  day, 
and  those  heroes  of  a  smaller  growth  made  it  pay 
a  large  tribute  to  their  amusement.  They  built 
hills  of  snow  upon  the  "  Common  "  for  the  purpose 
of  sliding  down  them  into  the  pond.  They  had, 
too,  their  snow  encampments,  fortieMes  and  en- 
trenchments. Seiges  and  battles  were  carried  on 
and  fought  with  mimic  skill  but  with  pertinacious 
courage.  Of  course  the  Americans  were  always  vic- 
torious : — ^indeed  there  was  no  small  difficulty  in 
keeping  supplied  the  ranks  of  the  sham  "  Britishers." 
These  sham  fights  cast  no  little  ridicule  upon 
those  red-coated  gentlemen  who  were  for  fighting 
trained,  and  whose  dubious  call  was  the  '  profes- 
sion of  arms.'   The  privates  and  non-commissioned 


officers  were  especially  annoyed  by  these  demon- 
strations fVom  an  inferior  force,  and  took  their  re- 
venge by  wantonly  demolishing  the  snow  hills  and 
other  amusements  of  the  noble  lads.  They,^ow- 
ever,  as  often  as  on  coming  out  of  school  they 
found  their  work  destroyed,  repaired  the  damages, 
and  in  spite  of  "the  enem3r*8"  presence  resolved 
on  having  their  own  amusements.  The  mischief 
nevertheless  was  as  oflen  perpetrated,  until  at 
^ength  a  council  of  war  was  held  among  some 
of  the  older  and  larger  boys,  and  it  was  finally 
resolved  that  a  deputation  should  wait  upon  Gener- 
al Qage,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces, 
and  from  him  in  person  "demand  satisfaction.** 
This  was  a  serious  undertaking,  and  the  largest 
boys  WQre  selected  for  the  enterprize. 

They  entered  the  office  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  having  passed  the  sentinel,  dofied  their 
hats  and  for  a  moment  paused,  the  younger  putting 
the  older  and  bigger  lads  forward  to  carry  on  the 
argument  The*  General  was  seated,  conversing 
with  one  of  his  aids,  and  an  orderly  sat  at  the  table 
copying  the  instructions  of  his  superiors.  Juvenile 
aa  was  the  deputation,  the  General,  with  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  true  gentleman,  rose  on  their  entrance 
and  in. a  kind  tone  inquired  the  cause  of  their 
visit.  It  was  told  to  him  by  the  oldest  and  tallest 
of  the  boys,  probably  with  some  asperity  of  tone  and 
some  flashing  of  the  eye,  amounting  almost  to  de- 
fiance, since  the  General  immediately  answered  : — 

"  And  so,  young  gentlemen,  your  fathers  have 
been  teaching  yon  rebellion,  have  they  7  and  this 
is  the  fruit  of  their  teaching,  I  suppose?  They  ha^e 
sent  you  here,** 

"  No  one  has  eent  us,'*  replied  the  youth,  his  eye 
flashing  with  fire.  '/  We  know  how  to  speak  for 
ourselves.  We  demand  our  rights,  and  freedom 
from  Ihe  annoyanee  we  have  complai&ed  of." 

**  And  you  shall  have  it,  my  brave  lads,"  replied 
the  General,  adding  aside  to  his  aid-de-camp, 
"  their  fathers  will  demand  tKeir  rights  next,  and 
assert  their  Independence." 

The  GJeneral  was 'right  in  his  coiyecture,  and 
the  "  fathers'*  achieved  their  freedom,  thanks  to  a 
fevering  providence  and  valiant  hearts. 

R.  A.  W. 
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II. 

Mournfully  *   Oh  moarnfullj, 

This  niidoifht  wind  doth  pioan; 
It  itin  MaM  chord  of  memory, 

In  each  dull  heavy  tone  : 
Ths  Toieei  of  the  muoh-loyed  deed 

Seem  floating  iheieupon  ; 
AH,  all  my  fond  heart  cherifhed, 

Bre  death  had  made  it  lone. 


III. 

lloomAilly!  Oh  monnfblly, 

This  midnight  wind  doth  iweD— 
With  its  quaint  pensive  minstrelsy, 

Hope*s  passionate  farewell : 
To  the  dreamy  joys  of  early  years, 

Bre  yet  grief's  canker  fell- 
On  the  heart's  bloom— ay !  well  may  tears 

Start  at  that  parting  knell  1 
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ff^RFBR  AND  BkoTHBR*8   NkW  Ml^CBLLAlVT  iflfuttofpro- 

miae.    The  fourth  volume  contains  Holubs's  Lifb  amd  Cor- 
RBsPOMDKNCB  OP  MozART,  in  which  there  is   abandant 
evidence  of  grant  eara  and  labor  to  make  the  work  complete. 
ItalTords  very  pleasant  reading.    Thb  Practical  Astrono- 
MBR,  by  Dr.  Dick,  of  Edinburgh,  forms  the  fifth  volume 
concerning  which  we  confew  ve  do  marvel  that  it  can  be 
sold  for  fifly  cents,    it  is  illustrated  by  ono  hundiad  wood 
engravings.    The  work  gives  practical  descriptions  of  all 
kinds  of  tetescopee  and  especially  of  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  large 
telescopes,  with  every  (MJier  subject  connected  with  astronom- 
ical science.    In  the  sixth  and  seventh  volumes  we  have 
Mackenzie's  LirB  or  Paul  Joiibs,  embellished  with  a  finely 
engraved  portrait  from  the  miniature  in  the  possession  of  the 
Maval  Lyceum  in  Brooklyn.    This  miniature  was  painted  by 
th6  Countess  of  Lavendahl^  at  the  time  bf  Paul  Jones's  first 
visit  to  France  oAer  the  capture  of  Serapis,  and  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  portrait  of  the  hero  extant.    The 
engraver  has  done  justice  to  his  work.    We  have  read  these 
two  volumes  with  no  ordinary  interest,  and  think  that  Cap- 
tain Mackenzie  has  discharged  his  du^  with  that  fidelity 
w^ich  shoukl  ever  distinguish  the  historian.     There  was 
much  in  Jones's  history  to  lead  captive  the  judgment  of  his 
biogm|Jier,  so  remarkable  a  blending  of  romance  and  ideality, 
truth  and  fiction,  and  such  strange  combinations  and  even 
contradictions  of  the  elements  of  greatness  and  Uttieuess, 
valor  and  vanity,  that  it  required  no  ordinary  care  and  sound 
discretion  to  give  to  each  event  of  his  Itfa  its  true  position  in 
view  of  the  combined  questions  of  morals,  patriotism  and  his- 
torical truth.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
existing   records  were  comparatively   imperfect,  and   that 
around  the  most  prominent  acts  of  heroism  which  Paul  Jun6s 
achieved,   his  admirers  and  his  enemies  have  alike  contri- 
buted to  throw  mystification  and  uncertainty.    But,  wading 
through  tliese  complicated  difficulties,  Cajttoin  Mackecxie 
has  nicely  distinguished  between  the  hero  and  the  man,  and 
has  produced  n  work  whieh  vf  ill  stand  the  test  of  contempora- 
neous and  future  criticism,  and  will  hereafter  be  recognized 
as  a  true  and  reliable  biography  of  one  whoso  name  will  live 
as  long  as  the  annab  of  our  national  history  exist. 

Tub  Works  op  Jamb  Taylor.    Jfew  York :  Saxton  and 
Miles. 

The  handsomest  Americaa  edition  we  have  yet  seen  of 

Jane  Taylor's  works,    it  is  m  three  volumes,  elegantly  bound 

in  cloth  with  giit  edges,  neatly  printed  and  on  good  paper. 

We  hoid  thui  Miss  Taylor's  writings  should  be  in  every  yuuu^ 

person's  library,  for  tliey  ore  calculated  not  merely  to  piease 

but  to  beneht,  by  elevating  tlie  mind,  purifying  the  taste, 

expanding  the  iiitaUeci  and  improving  the  heart.    This  edi- 

tioaia  every  way  worthy  of  lieing  presented,  as  a  father's  or 

brother's  gif^  to  the  daughter  or  sister  of  the  proudest  in  the 

land. 

Five  series— elementary,  outline,  cottage,  foliage  and  ani- 
mal—of Abbott's  Drawimo  Cards,  have  now  been  pub- 
lished by  Saxton  and  Miles.  We  can  speak  of  tliem,  iiom 
observation,  as  the  best  adapted,  of  any  thing  we  have  yet 
known,  for  the  easy  and  pleasant  tuition  of  young  people  in 
the  art  of  drawing. 

Ramblbs  bt  Lakd  akd  Watbr,  or  Notbs  op  Travbl 
IN  Cuba,  Mxxico,  &c.,  by  B.  M.  Norman.  JVos  York: 
Paine  and  Burg«»s. 

One  of  the  most  lively,  entertain ing  and  instructive  books 

we  have  read  for  many  a  day.    It  is  also  freely  illustrated,  the 

subjecu  of  the  illustrations  being  so  well  selected  as  lo  form 

*'  notes  of  travel "  unaided  by  the  letter  press.    Any  one  who 
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commences  reading  Mr.  Norman's  book  wiU  find  it  hard  work 
to  lay  it  down  again  without  eompioting  the  perusat.  The 
work  is  written  with  great  ease  and  naturalness,  the  author 
evidently  aiming  at  imparting  the  knowledge  be  has  acquired 
on  his  travels  rather  than  seeking  to  make  a  book.  We 
could  menUon  authors  who,  out  of  the  same  materials,  wonU 
have  given  us  at  least  three  volumes  of  equal  staa  with  this. 
We  have  seldom  read  a  book  that  has  so  thoroughly  interest- 
ed us  from  beginning  to  end. 

Thb  Artist,  Mrrchakt  akd  Statesmam.    By  C.  E.  Les- 
ter.   J^eto  York:  Paine  and  Burgess. 
This  is  a  strange  medley— a  sort  of  literary  boteh-poteh  for 
whinh  we  have  no  relish.    H  is  everything  and  nothing.    On 
what  principle  of  literary  mechanicism  it  has  been  construct- 
ed we  lye  utterly  at  a  loss  to  divin«,  unless  it  be  on  that  of 
"  gathering  up  the  fragmenU  that  nothing  be  lost.^    But 
even  then  there  might  as  well  have  been  some  assorting  of 
the  fragmenU,  some  arrangement  of  the  scanty  materials; "  like 
to  its  like  "  might  as  a  rule  have  been  safely  followed,  so 
that  of  the  fragmentury  heaps  we  might  have  taken  our  ehoiee. 
But  even  this  reasonable  claim  is  denied  us,  and  to  get  at  al 
the  information  about  Powers,  which  is  the  princl^iaUttmc- 
Uon  of  the  work,  though  there  are  some  pleasant  sketchy 
articles  in  the  second  volume,  the  reader  is  compelled  to 
ramble  on  through  both  volumes  and  read  much  that  he  wouM 
otherwise  have  passed  by.    The  fact  we  susjieet  is,  thai  Mr. 
Letter  has  sent  these  volumes  to  the  press  before  they  ware 
ready  f»r  publication,  and  by  doing  so  we  imagine  he  has 
damaged  his  ownreputation  more  than  he  has  his  publisheis. 

Max  in  tbb  Rbpubuc.    By  Cornelius  Mathews.    Jfem 
iork  ;  I'aine  and  burgess. 

This  IS  a  neat  edition  of  a  series  of  graceful,  thoughtful 
poems.  They  lack  poetic  fire  and  occasionally  are  deficient 
in  clearness  of  expression;  but  they  will  always  be  read 
with  pleasure  because  they  abound  with  matured  refiecUons, 
upon  a  subject  which  is  necessarily  of  interest  to  every 
Aiiieiiricau. 

ZBNOsros  ;  or  thb  Pilgrim  Comvbrt.    By  the  Rev.  Dr 

Pise.    JV(Bio  York  :  ISdward  Dunigan. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  dootoines  inculcated  in  this  book. 
There  are  tliosa  who  do,  and  so  lar  from  being  ongty  with 
them  for  their  ustonisbing  power  of  faith,  «e  rather  pity 
theio,  and  would,  were  it  witiiin  our  province,  endeavor  to  per- 
suade th9«n  out  of  their  heterodox  creed.  Neitlier  cauVesay 
that  we  have  any  very  high  opinion  of  the  reverend  author's 
talouU,  eitlier  as  a  controvertiolist  or  as  a  writer  ot  fiction. 
Nevertheless  we  can  readily  imagiuetbat  those  who  agree  with 
tho  doctor  in  theological  sentiments,  will  esteem  "  Zeoosius  " 
as  a  master  piece  ol'urgutneat  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chdrch,  Travel  and  ob- 
servation i«ad  to  make  a  man  cliahtable,  and  we  are  quite 
content  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  allowed  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  this  book,  and  a  thousand  oiheis 
having  the  suuie  aim.  Indeed  we  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that 
there  IS  less  of  an  acrimonious  spirit  in  Zenosius  tlion  in 
many  of  tiie  publications  which  have  been  injudiciously  sent 
forth  to  the  world  by  the  Protestant  press. 

Obsbrvations  in  thb  East.    By  Rev.  Dr.  Durbin.    Jfem 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

These  are  interesting  volumes.  They  hars  made  a  more 
agreeable  impression  up<Hi  our  mind  tliandid  the  reverend 
gentleman's  "  Observations  in  Europe.**  Borne  parts  of  tho 
East,  visited  by  Dr.  Durbin,  have  been  heretofore  comparative- 
ly unknown,  and  hence  these  volumes  derive  a  more  than  ordi  - 
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nary  intemt.  One  wouM  acaroely  follow  Dr.  Datbin  implicit- 
ly u  a  guide.  He  is  loud  ot'apecuUting,  is  apt  to  be  wedded  to 
hie  tint  impreniona,  and  to  leoeive  that  os  truth  which  bean 
the  aemblance  of  it,  if  it  accord  with  his  own  views  and 
haa  not  been  openly  and  flatly  contradicted.  These  volumes 
however,  will  repay  a  careful  reading. 

AliesioiiARY  LiFK  m  Samoa.  Ate  York :  Robert  Carter. 
Thit  is  a  delightful  vulume.  The  whob  title  page  reads 
thus: — >'  Miaaionary  Iiife  in  Samoa,  sa  exhibited  iu  the  Jour 
nal  of  the  late  George  Archibald  Lundie,  during  the  revival 
in  Tutuila,  in  1840—41."  'lite  work  ia  edited  by  hia  mother* 
the  autuor  uf  thatV;haiming  volume,  "  Memoir  ot'Mn.  Uary 
Lundie  Duncan."  The  introduction  by  the  editor  auihcient 
ly  prepares  the  reader  for  tlie  sequel,  since  the  sua  who  waa 
bleaaed  with  a  mother  holding  such  viewa,  and  able  to 
enforce  thein  with  aueh  intelligence,  orginality  and  I'orce  of 
diction,  oouMl  not  fail,  however  brief  hia  career,  to  be  a 
bright  and  ahining  light.  The  idea  that  tlie  missiooartes, 
the  heralda  of  the  croaa  in  heathen  landa,  liave  ciaima  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  members  of  the  churches  at  home,  not 
only  ak  aelf-eziled  philantiiropiats,  but  as  the  churches*  4iy 
ties  in  the  work,  is  a  just  and  worthy  sentiment,  on  which 
sutticient  stress  haa  not  been  laid  m  considering  the  ckinw  of 
those  devoted  men  uiion  the  liberal  support  of  their  brethrea 
at  home. 

Mr.  Lundie  was  himself  cut  off  Id  early  yeaie,  yet  ha  lived 
long  enough  to  leave  behind  him  a  record  of  ioteliigeat  and 
glowing  jseal  that  may  well  stimulate  those  of  more  robust 
frame  tu  more  laborious  and  continuous  etibrts  for  the  exten- 
sion of  vital  godliness  throughout  the  world.  No  one  can 
read  this  volume  without  feeling  the  deepest  sympathy  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  subject  of  it,  while  the  varied 
sul^jects  alluded  to  in  the  journal  lend  to  make  the  work 
deeply  interesting,  as  well  as  highly  profitable  ami  instructive. 

Gathkrkd  Fraomkmts.    By  Rev.  John  A.  Clark.    JVsip 

York  :  Kuberi  Uarler. 

'i'his  cannot  be  called  a  new  work,  except  that  it  is  one  of 
those  books  which  are  ever  new  by  reason  ut  the  pleasing 
character  of  their  contouu.  The  title  does  not  do  justice  to 
the  work.  It  is  nut  atricUy  sjieakia£,  frugineiitaiy,  but  is 
rather  a  collection  uf  uairnttves,  each  lu  itself  complete, 
designed  to  illustrate  some  great  and  leading  principle  of 
Christianity.  The  author's  style  it  eminently  attractive,  and 
he  wius  the  reader's  heart  and  judgiuent  to  the  truth  and 
importance  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  prominent  pee- 
eepU  of  Christianity,  b'ew  books  are  equally  adapted  for 
tuition  in  divme  truth  without  seeming  to  make  tlial  their 
sole  or  principal  purpose. 

The  Lifk  and  Writinos  or  Mrs.  Isabxlla  Graham. 

JVesp  kork:  Robert  Carter. 
We  have  recently  read  a  second  time  tliis  interesting  volume, 
which  IB  too  well  known  tu  need  any  introduction  at  our 
htuid^.  It  has  long  boan  before  the  public,  and  we  only  refer 
to  It  III  tliis  place  for  the  Mike  of  saying  that  tlioso  who  do 
not  possc'Ui  the  work,  or  have  not  read  it,  if  such  there  be, 
have  yet  to  enjoy  u  rich  lutellectual  and  religious  lisast.  We 
should  like  our  young  fair  readers  to  cherish  a  taste  for  such 
reuUing.  The  good  effects  would  be  apparent  through  all 
their  future  iile. 

Mr.  Carter  has  also  published  a  very  pretty  edition  of  the 
**Liouts  ano  isaAnows  of  siccmaa  Luie,"  by  Professor 
V\  iison,  the  Christopher  North  of  tilaekwood's  Magaaine. 
Our  admiratiou  of  Wibou  as  a  writer  is  very  great.  There 
is  a  delicacy  of  penciling  in  these  "lights  and  shadows,' 
wiiich  none  but  a  master  could  give ;  an  elevation  of  senti- 
ment, a  just  appreciation  of  the  nobler  allections,  a  sym 
palhy  With  the  tenderest  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  a  glow  of 
devotional  feeling  and  an  eiegance  and  vigor  of  diction 
which  are  rarely  found  united  in  one  person,  and  never 
mve  in  one  possessing  a  brilliant  genius,  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  poetic  fancy  and  a  generous  and  noble  aouL    Such  ia  Pro- 


feaaor  Wilson,  and  all  theae  cast  their  light  and  shadow  on 
the  pages  of  this  interesting  book. 

The  same  publisher  will  shortly  issue  the  concluding  vo- 
lume of  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  direct  from 
tlie  author's  hands,  and  subject  to  a  pecuniary  arrangement 
with  M.  D'Aubigne,  who  is  to  have  a  share  in  all  the  copies 
sohl  prior  to  the  publication  of  a  rival  edition.  BimuHane- 
oualy  with  the  issue  of  his  last  volume  Mr.  Carter  will  offer 
the  entire  work  at  various  prioea,  according  to  the  coatlinesa 
of  the  mechanical  part,  but  all  at  prieea  which  can  only  be 
made  profitable  by  a  very  large  sale. 

Tbc  Dkvotioiial  Family  Biblb.     By  Rev.  Alexander 
if  letcher,  A.  M.    A«Jo  1  ork  :  R.  Maruu  and  Co. 

We  believe  we  may  sateiy  pronounce  thu  to  be  the  most 

superb  edition  of  the  Bibie  ever  published  ;  most  certainly 

such  an  edition  of  the  Sacred  (Scriptures  has  never  before  been 

published  in  this  country.    The  page  is  the  largeetsixe,  royal 

folio,  the  typograhicai  part  of  the  work  is  unsurpassed  in 

neatnetf  and  elegance,  the  paper  is  good  and'of  immaculate 

whiteness,  the  text  is  accompauied  by  explanations,  practical 

observations,  copious  oMirginal  reterences,  &«.,  and  every 

number  it  embellished  with  a  highly  lioished  engraving  on 

steel,  including  views  of  the  principal  places  mentioned  m 

scripture  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot.    This  really  superb 

work  is  sold  in  parts  tor  twenty  hve  cents,  and  has  already 

reached  the  sixteenth.    There  u  aa  engraving  in  each  number. 

The  notes   are   in^  from  sectarianism,  and  are  eminently 

practical.    Again  let  it  be  understood  that  this  is  not  a  re- 

prtat,  but  an  original  work,  appearing  simultaneously  in 

Loudon  and  New  Vork,  and  we  think  it  will  be  admitted 

that  this  is  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  moat  superb  edition  of 

the  Holy  Scriptures  yet  extant.    The  pious  author  of  the 

notes  is  well  and  favorably  known  by  his  work  on  "Family 

Devotion"  and  kindred  pubhcations,  and  has  brought  to  his 

present  task  a  matured  judgment  and  a  Catholic  spiriL    Aa 

a  family  Bible  this  will  be  without  an  equal,  and  those  who 

subscribe  for  it  in  numben  will,  of  course,  secure  the  beet 

impressions  of  the  beautiful  en.  ravings. 

Wrongs  of  Amkricab  <Womkn.     By  Charles  Burdett 
Asia  York:  K   Winchester.     Ubarcbs  and  Cbamqkb 

By  Cuaiies  BurUett.    Ae«  York :  Appieion  and  Uo. 
We  class  these  two  volumes  together,  because  they  are 
uniform  iu  their  object,  the  second  being  a  sequel  to  the  hnt, 
though  the  ezparts  statements  and  assumptions  of  the  one 
are  somewhat  modified  in  the  other.    Probably  the  counsel 
of  judicious  frieudi,  and  the  author's  owu  cooler  and  more 
informed  judgment,  have  shown  him  the  ii\justice  which  ia 
the  lust  volume  he  per]ieirated  against  a  highly  respectable 
class  of  men.    It  u  neither  wise  nor  just  to  assume  lacts  and 
druw  coucmiiious  without  hearing  both  sides,  nor  to  argue 
from  the  cxceptiuUH  as  though  they  were  the  rules.    Having 
said  this  much,  because  we  would  not  comuul  ourselves  to  aU 
that  Mr.  Burdett  has  suid  on  the  subject  of  his  volumes,  we 
can  heartily   award  to  him,  from  personal  knowledge,  tlie 
utmost  disinicrcstedness  and  sincerity  in  his  self-imposed  task 
of  pointing  out  the  oppressions  under  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  cummuaity  of  thix  great  city  labor,  and  tliutpurtiuUi  too, 
those  who  are  least  able  to  undergo  lianl»hi])s  and  least  de- 
serve tu  be  uiiju&tly  or  unkindly  dealt  with.    It  is  hard  indeed 
that  American  women,  so  admirably  fitted  to  shine  in  society, 
to  grace  the  homes  and  share  the  sympathies  of  the  brave  and 
free  and  to  meliorate  ^e  harsher  toils  of  the  sterner  sex, 
should  be  exposed  to  a  millionth  part  of  the  suflering  and 
wrong  which  Mr.  Burdett  so  earnestly  depicts.    It*  such  evils 
do  generallji  exist,  it  is  high  time  a  remedy  were  applied. 
What  that  remedy  should  be  it  is  not  within  our  purjKwe  or 
province  hero  to  discuss.    In  the  mean  time  we  would  have 
all  read  tbe«e  volumes,  for  apart  from  llie  doctrines  interwo- 
ven with  the  narratives  there  is  an  air  of  reality,  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  incident  and  earnestness  and  an  freedom  from  the 
affectation  of  fine  writing,  which,  in  these  days  of  traascen- 
/    dental  nonsense,  are  really  zefroahing.    More  than  tbia  might 
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bo  tald  in  their  ftiTor,  for  few  writen  more  amformly  and 
oonaiitently  maintain  the  high  principles  of  morality  and 
religion  than  oar  aatbor,  as  these  and  his  numerous  former 
Tolumes  testify ;  but  we  hand  the  volumes  themselves  over  to 
the  reader,  withon  aside  friendly  caution  to  the  author  to  be 
a  little  more  attentive  to  the  graces  of  compof  ition. 

WiLKT  AMD  PuTMAx'fl  lOBRA&T.  Of  this  adminblo  Mriet 
we  have  Lbcturkii  on  thb  Bmoush  Posts  by  William 
Haxlitt,  probably  the  best  of  his  criticisms.  The  iotroiluotory 
lecture  oa  **  Poetry  in  general,"  ought  to  be  rean,  not  only  by 
all  making  any  pretension  to  writing  poetry,  but  to  all  who 
read  poetry  with  just  appreciation  of  poetic  merit.  Tasso's 
JsEUflALKM  Dkuvbrbd,  Fairfax's  translation,  in  two  vol- 
umes. The  selection  of  this  work,  for  their  "  Library  **  re-is- 
sues  does  great  credit  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  pub- 
lishers, and  th^se  are  still  more  strongly  ehown  in  the  adoption 
of  Fairfax's  tMhslation,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  by  fkr  the  best.  This  first  Amerioan  edition  of  this  great 
poem  is  a  re-print  from  the  seventh  London  edition,  (which  is 
re-prioted  frobi  the  original  folio  of  1600,)  and  to  it  are  pre- 
fixed an  iatroduetory  essay,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  lives  of 
Taaso  and  Fairfax,  by  Charlee  Knight.  For  the  inconsidera- 
ble turn  of  one  dollar  the  American  reader  may  possess  the 
most  complete  edition  extant,  unsurpassed  too  in  typographi- 
eal  neatness  by  any  other.  Thb  Lbttbrs  amo  bPBBCHBs 
OF  Olivbk  Croiiwbll,  by  Thomas  CarJyIe,  in  lour  volumes, 
(of  which  a  more  extended  notice  hereafter,)  and  Skbtobbs 
rxoM  LiFB,  by  Laman  Blanehard,  with  a  memoir  by  6ir. 
Bdwafd  Bttlwer  Lytton,  Bart.,  in  two  volumes,  a  series  of 
papers  onusualiy  exoellent  ot  their  kind,  now  sparkling  with 
buqMM',  and  anon  pensive  or  pathetic,  and  always  displaying 
a  mind  keenly  observant  of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases, 
are  works  of  which  the  publishen  have  isssued  cheap  editions 
abo. 

Of  the  **  Library  of  American  Books, '^  issued  also  by  tViley 
and  Putnam,  we  have  WBSTKRif  Clbabinos,  by  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kirkland,  the  pleasant  contributions  from  whose  |)en  have  so 
often  added  to  the  interest  of  our  pages.  In  this  work  Mis. 
Kirkland  appears  to  unusual  advantage.  Uer  pure,  chaste, 
elegant  style  appears  even  still  more  elegant  in  contrast  with 
the  subjects  and  the  scenery  which  it  is  employed  to  delineate. 
Eefined  in  hwr  own  ta*tes,  and  a  woman  in  all  her  sensibili- 
ties, she  yet  can  appreciate  those  sterner  traits  of  character 
which  are  characteristic  of  Western  life,  and  in  the  crucible 
of  her  own  delicate  and  well-balanced  mind  separates  the 
draes,  and  presents  to  the  reader  the  finer  metal,  pure  and  un- 
alloyed. We  have  not  reatt  for  a  long  time,  a  book  that  has 
so  thorougly  led  os  captive  at  the  wnter's  will  as  this,  and 
assure  thoee  who  have  not  read  it  that  they  have  a  rich  treat 
in  store.  WAifoxRiMoa  or  a  Pilorim  Umdbr  thb  Shad- 
ow or  MoKT  Blanc  and  The  Pilokiu  zn  tub  Shadow 
or  THB  JuNOFRAU,  by  Goorge  B.  Cheever,  D.  D.,  are 
two  volumes  of  rare  merit.  Dr.  Cheever  has  a  rich,  aLnost 
an  exuberant  fiincy,  a  perfect  command  of  "  words  that 
breathe,"  so  remarkably  impulsive  and  glowing  is  his  diction. 
In  these  volumes  he  has  displayed  more  minuteness  of  obser- 
vation than  we  had  augured  from  the  apparent  construction  of 
his  mind.  We  can  scarcely  commend  too  strongly  these  de- 
lightful Tolumes.  We  would  say  here  that  the  American  se- 
ries of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  Library  deserves  a  Uberal  patron- 
afo,  for  the  publishers  have  hberally  done  their  duty  in  the 
bosinese. 

We  have  nninteutionally  delayed  noticing  two  reprints  from 
English  books,  which  will  afibrd  the  reader  much  pleasure 
blended  with  instruction,  at  little  cost — Pbtsic  and  Phtsi- 
oiANS,  in  two  volumes,  exhibiting  the  public  and  private  life 


of  the  most  oelobmtod  medical  men  of  fonner  days,  with 
a  memoir  of  eminent  living  London  surgeons  and  phyuciana, 
(a  most  interesting  work;)  and  iMPRJBSMftNs  or  Irblabd  abb 
TUB  IBISB,  by  the  author  of  '•  Random  Aec<^]ectioo  of  tho 
Locds  and  (Emmons.**  They  form  volumes  of  Ziobor  and 
Company's  HoMB  anp  Travblbr's  Lubary,  an  enteiprixo 
which  we  hope  is  not  abandoned,  as  the  selections  hitherto 
have  be«i  Judicious,  tho  type,  paper  and  gwieial  eaeeiition 
good,  while  the  price  is  oxoeediagiy  reaMtnablo.  We  raeom- 
mend  the  reader  to  secure  the  TohuMo  already  istned,  sinee 
they  are  aU  food. 

Harper  and  Brothon  have  pBblisfaed,  in  a  neat  doodecimo, 
a  fourth  edition  of  Tbe  Vibii,  or  Paitb  Am  otbbr  Poems, 
by  Charies  Fenno  Uoffknan ;  Lane  and  Tippeit,  of  the  Meth- 
odic Book  Conoen,  a  new  edition  of  the  Pilorib's  Pro- 
ORBsa,  with  a  biograpieal  sketch  of  Bunyan,  by  Stephen  B. 
Wickons,  an  author  favorably  known  to  tho  reading  publiej 
espoeially  to  tho  religions  portion  of  it,  by  several  works  of 
sterling  merit.    Mr.  Wickons  has  diligonUy  sought  out  and 
eompaiod  tho  namorous  editions  extant,  has  brought  to  light 
some  additional  ftets  in  the  history  of  tho  work,  added  a  very 
eopious  in<?ex,  and  produced  decidedly  the  best  edition  yet 
published.    W.  H.  Graham  has  published  Kitto*s  Illustra- 
TBO  UiSTOBT  or  Palbstinb,  a  very  voJuable  work  at  a 
very  low  prices    Itembraees  the  entire  history  of  Palestine, 
from  the  deluge  to  the  restoration  of  Syria  to  the  dominion  of 
tlM  Porte,  and  is  of  standard  authoii^ ;— Baxton  and  Hunt- 
ington have  published  Gbralduib,  a  Sb«ubl  to  Cdlb- 
Ridob's  Cbbxstabbl,  with  other  Poems,  by  Martin  Faiqohar 
Tupper.    Tbe  book  i»  boaotifuily  printed,  on  good  paper,  and 
contains  ime  poetry.     Homans  and  Ellis  oontinue  to  pobhah 
their  "  ShiUtng  Library,"  the  last  nnmbor  of  which  is  a  new 
edition  of  Workuo  a  Passaob,  or  Lin  Bbforbtbb 
Mast,  a  lesson  for  any  who  think  a  sailor's  life  the  summit  of 
human  liappioess.  Harper  and  BrotiiorB  have  nearly  eomplolsd 
their  incomparable  Pictorial  Biblb,  and  will  soon  issue  it 
complete,  we  understand,  in  an  almost  endless  variety  of  elo- 
gant  bindings.    Tub  Illdstratbd  Wandbrino  Jbw  has 
reached  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume.    A  more  perfect 
specimen  of  typographical  beauty  and  spirited  engravings  bas 
never  issued  from  the  American  press.    They  have  also  iuu- 
ed  the  following  volumes  of  their  "Library  of  select  novels :" 
Only  a  FiddLtr,  and  O.  T. ;  The  fTkiteboy,  a  story  of  lie- 
land,  by  Mis.  B.  C.  Hall;    The  fbster  Brother,  by  Leigh 
Hunt ;  Love  and  Meemerienty  by  Horace  Smith :  ^scanio, 
or  the  Seulptor's  .fpprentieet,  by  Alexander  liuinas ;   The 
Ladv  of  MUan,  or  Fidelity  nnto  Death,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Thompson  ;  and  the  Oitixen  of  Prague,  translated  by  Morv 
Howitt.  ' 

Music.  We  have  received  from  Homans  and  Ellis  two 
numbers  of  the  Musical  fVorld,  published  semi-monthly  and 
containing  sixteen  pages  of  well  printed  music,  embracing  the 
most  popular  airs,  waitzes,  marches,  Ac,  edited  by  Henry  C 
Watson,  Esq.  From  A.  A.  Van  Elder  we  havo  reeeivod 
*•  The  BeUef  from  Study,  Mos.  1  and  8,"  *'  The  Now  Year's 
Offering,"  waltzes  arranged  for  the  piano-forte. 

There  remain  on  our  table  until  next  month  Parker* e  Aide  to 
Compoeition,  published  by  the  Harpers ;  Poems,  by  Mis.  He- 
mans,  illustrated,  published  by  Bonn  and  Ball ;  The  Voice 
of  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  Bigoumey ;  A  Sequel  te  restiges  of 
Oreation,  and  Zschakke's  Tales,  parts,  published  by  Wiley 
and  Putnam ;  Maismder's  Treasury  of  History,  published  by 
Daniel  Adoe,  which,  being  now  cumplete,  we  shall  notice 
more  parUcnlariy ;  J%e  Oreeeeof  the  Greeks,  by  G.  A.  Peri- 
cardis,  published  by  Paine  and  Burgess,  and  other  volumes 
which  wo  have  not  space  to  enumerate.  R.  A.  W. 
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THE    NATIONAL    HYMN    OP    FRANCE.* 


BT    C.     W.     B'AXBO. 


Com,  toiN  ofFimuM,  and  on  to  gkry ! 

Tho  day  of  Tengaaaoe  it  at  hand. 
BohoU  tbe  tjiant't  iaf ,  all  foiy, 

And  oppotinf  our  patriot  buid. 
Hoar  in  the  fields  their  ihoata  and  alaofhten ! 

DartroyiBf  each  grare  and  each  home, 

B*«ii  to  joar  arms  they  come, 
And  they  botohor  your  wives  and  yoor  dao^tan 


I 


To  arms,  my  eoontrymen    form,  form  eaeh  daring  hand ! 

March  on,  march  on ; 
LartheirUood  dnnoh  llM  fturom  of  oDT  land  I 

VIHttt  wilb  this  eoiyand  lioide  adTandag, 

Of  kinfi,  of  traitors,  and  of  slaves  1 
For  whom  their  ehains  and  daggers  glaring  1 

To  prepare  our  shame  or  our  graves  ? 
Ab !  is  it  thaa  they  Mon  oar  power  t 

What  wrath  should  their  iasolu  ezolte! 

rrii  Fraooe  they  thus  wooJd  blight, 
And  rasCore  ns  to  slavery^s  vile  hoar. 

To  arms!  ete. 


What!  diallthelsgioMofthestrangaE, 

Dietata  oof  laws.apon  oar  land  1 
And  thall  their  hireting  troops  eodangar 

The  lives  of  onr  flery  bandit 
Great  God!  shall  hands  all  chained  and  gory 

Bow  oar  heads  in  sabmiision  and  awe  1 

Shall  despots  make  oar  law, 
And  disfraoe  oor  eoontry^s  ^ry ! 

ToaimiJ 


*  This  eelebrated  hymn,  which  has  exerted  a  mon  impor- 
tant inHnenee  over  the  destinies  of  ESnrope  than  perhaps  any 
•tbaroompositfon  of  its  charaeter,  was  written  by  an  oOeer  in 
the  army  of  FraneOp  pievioas  to  the  fine  revohitioa  of  that 
oonntiy.  The  mosie  of  this  poem  is  peeoliarly  exciting,  and  is 
^ery  popular  in  France.  So  great  has  been  its  influence  over 
tbe  Freoeh  nation,  that,  until  reeontly,  it  was  not  kwlbl  to 
•iagKiapQblie.  The  abova  venion  to  adaplad  to  tbe  orasie. 
Vol.  v.— Na  4. 


Tremble,  ye  tyrants,  and  eaeh  traitor, 

The  shame  and  seooife  of  every  sido ! 
For  year  pNjjttfMt  soon  or  later, 

Their  foarfbl  rewards  wiU  abide ; 
All,  all  will  rise,  your  troops  resisting; 

If  oar  youth  and  our  ehildrsn  ftH, 

The  earth  will,  at  oor  eall. 
Yield  OS  more,  oar  eflbits  aasi 

To 


But,  SOBS  of  Franee !  in  nobto  daring. 

Learn  to  retain  or  strikO'^he  blow. 
Those  unwilling  victims  sparing. 

Discern  ftom  the  prompting  foe. 
But  eeeh  eroel  deqmt  smother, 

Eaeh  eompliee  of  bloody  BoaiDa, 

Those  tifscs  that  etiU  slay, 
And  thai  tear  tbe  soft  breast  of  their  mother  I 
To  arms  I  etc. 

Blest  tie  to  France  our  hearts  uniting, 

Oh  lead  and  strengthen  still  our  arms  I 
Loved  Liberty,  with  us  now  fighting, 

Help  thy  guardians  with  thy  oharmi  1 
And  let  our  banner,  all  vletorioos, 

Advance  at  thy  welcomiug  words; 

Each  foe,  beneath  our  swords. 
Bee  us  triumph,  and  thee  ghvlous 

To  arms!  etc. 

aTANSAS     FOR     C H 1 L D R I V . 

We  soon  will  enter  gk>ry*s  contest, 

When  our  ftthers  are  no  more  ; 
And  by  tlie  view  of  their  bones  on*prest, 

Wa  win  copy  those  gone  before. 
Our  proud  resolve,  tbe  heavens  shall  bear  it ; 

When  onr  elders  have  spent  their  hours. 

Their  sepulchre  Is  ours, 
Wa'U  avenge  thoir  deeth,  or  share  It ! 

To  arms,  my  countrymen !  form,  form  eaoh  daring  band ! 

March  on,  march  on ; 
Lat  tfaair  Mood  draneh  the  fanows  of  onr  land  1— 
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NO.    IV. 


BT     H.     T.    TUCKBXSlir. 


Come,  come  my  lord  uotie  ^oar  folded  thon'hts, 
nd  let  them  dftof  le  like  a  bride*t  looae  hair/^Di 


And 


Ths  EngliBh  colony  here  gave  a  fine  pic-nlc 
yesterday.  We  left  town  in  carriages,  soon  after 
day  break.  The  great  drawback  to  our  pleasure 
was  a  kind  of  siege  we  endtrred  at  the  wretched 
village  of-  A  crowd  of  beggars  maimed, 

diseased  and  half-naked,  collected  beneath  the  lO" 
canda  windows,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  cries. 
We  distributed  food  and  money  among  them,  but 
the  fierce  struggle  that  ensued  was  appalling. 
Gray-haired  men  and  ragged  urchins,  women 
seared  with  age  and  black  from  neglect  and  ex* 
posure,  lay  in  the  dust, scrambling  for  every  gratu- 
ity, like  wild  beasts,  while  the  screams  of  the 
half-smothered  children  were  unnoticed  in  the 
uproar.  It  was  a  revolting  spectacle,  and  occur- 
ring in  the  midst  of  that  fertile  region,  reminded  us 
of  the  primeval  curse. 

The  perfection  of  a  ride  seems  to  me  to  follow 
a  good  road  between  the  sea  and  a  range  of  moan- 
tains.  In  view  of  the  two  most  sublime  objects  of 
Nature,  the  breeze  from  the  hills  mingling  with 
the  briny  gale,  the  effect  is  highly  exhilarating. 
How  much  is  such  enjoyment  enhanced  by  the 
presence  of  those  we  love !  It  is  true  we  were 
not  alone ;  but  there  are  times  when  promiscuous 
society  only  enables  us  more  keenly  to  realize  our 
pariicular  sympathies.  The  landscape  around  filled 
us  with  peaceful  thoughts,  and  the  delightful  air 
freshened  every  countenance.  There  was  manifest, 
too,  that  subdued  feeling  so  consonant  with 
**  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears."  I  turned  my  gaze 
from  the  sparkling  waters  and  the  verdant  hill- 
sides to  the  kindly  faces,  and  read  in  those  deep 
and  soft  eyes  all  fdr  which  my  heart  longed.  The 
freedom  and  beauty  of  Nature  seemed  to  have  ut- 
terly dispelled  the  indefinable  alloy  which  hat 
hitherto  marred  our  unity  of  sentiment.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  party  kept  us  continually  sepa- 
rate, and  from  morning  until  night  only  words  of 
ordinary  courtesy  passed  between  us.  Yet  in  sev- 
eral general  discussions  which  ensued,  we  improved 
the  occasion  to  utter  opinions  and  fancies  to  which 
a  particular  but  unbetrayed  significance  attached. 
An  amosuig  circumstance  occurred  after  dinner. 
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DocBBsa  or  MALrr. 

It  so  happened  that  Lady  C (who  is  very 

lively  and  agreeable)  and  myself  found  ourselves  du- 
ring a  listless  stroU,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  beautiful  fir- 
tree.  The  turf  aroimd  was  covered  with  wild 
flowers,  and  the  shade  at  that  hour  seemed  quite 
inviting*  We  spread  a  large  shawl  upon  the 
ground  and  sat  down  to  finish  a  somewhat  animat- 
ed debate  on  the  subject  of  Catholicism.  I  stoutly 
defended  many  of  the  rites  and  peculiarities  of 
mother  church,  and  her  ladyship  was  inclined  to 
be  very  fiicetious.  At  length  we  came  to  aurica- 
lar  confession.  This  she  agreed  with  me  had  its 
advantages  and  was  not  without  a  legitimate 
basis  in  the  wants  and  trials  of  our  nature  ;  but  to 
a  friend,  she  argued,  we  could  more  appropriately 
"make  a  clean  breast"  than  to  any  priest  in 
Christendom.  She  even  claimed  the  ofi[ice  for 
her  own  sex.  In  vain  I  represented  their  inabili- 
ty to  keep  a  secret,  and  the  danger  of  confession 
under  such  auspices  taking  too  sentimental  a  tarn. 
She  was  playfully  obstinate,  and  at  length  proposed 
that  we  should  try  the  experiment,  in  order  that  I 
might  see  how  aptly  a  woman  could  fulfill  the  task. 
She  folded  th^  shawl  gracefully  about  her,  and 
assumed  a  very  dignified  look,  then  standing  in 
a  listening  attitude,  which  was  far  from  unbecom- 
ing, directed  me  to  kneel  before  her  and  commence 
my  penitential  tale.  I  had  just  taken  this  posi- 
tion and  began  a  grotesque  narrative,  when  a 
noise  like  suppressed  breathing  caught  my  ear. 
At  the  same  moment  a  merry  laugh  was  heard 
and  the  whole  party  broke  in  upon  our  retirement. 
The  taJbleau,  through  repeatedly  explained,  was 
too  good  a  joke  to  pass  in  silence,  and  wewere' 
bantered  about  it  all  the  way  home. 

It  is  Strange  that  so  much  restlessness  can  obtain, 
Without  a  particle  of  remoxse !  That  seems  the  only 
legitimate  qaose  of  such  keen  uneasineas.  For  days 
and  months  1  have  lived  in  retirement.  The  men 
and  women  around  me  were  like  shadows .  I  have 
avoided  all  association  with  my  race  beyond  what 
courtesy  demands.  I  have  read  in  the  stiUneflBof  my 
chamber,  or  wandered  forth  to  obtain  inward  quiet 
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by  phyrical  activity  and  external  objects.  This  way 
of  life  may  have  been  meleflB,  yet  it  Bometimes  yields 
a  certain  vague  tranqaillity.  If  is  trae  deep  and 
craving  sympathies  will  mine,  as  it  were,  into  the 
heart.  Yet  when  one  is  consdons  of  a  felse  posi* 
tion^but  feels  that  to  be  a  looker  on  in  life  demands 
a  martyr's  patience,  there  is  a  difficult  problem  to 
solve.  Yet  not  for  the  broad  strife  of  ambition,  nor 
ibr  the  highway  of  pleasare,  should  we  pine.  Some- 
what I  already  know  of  both-— enough  to  convince 
me  that  the  fruit  they  bear,  when  exclusively  punn- 
ed, may  turn  to  dust  on  the  lips.  A  sequestered  but 
intense  experience,  a  private  but  satisfying  activity 
is  the  need  of  many  a  spirit.  We  can  gather  men- 
tal food  at  will,  but  the  banquet  may  be  solitary. 
Ah !  literature  with  all  its  pleasing  influences,  only 
whets  the  soul's  desires.  From  the  page  that  re- 
cords the  ideal  of  high  deeds  and  requited  love,  we 
turn  to  life  for  the  reality,  and  what  do  we  find 
there  7  **  Glimpses  that  make  us  less  forlorn/' 
but  only  glimpses.  It  is  awful  to  reflect  that 
ardor  of  punnit  may  almost  incapacitate  man  for 
companionships.  We  may  intensify  our  standard 
of  good  until  instead  of  a  household  fire,  it  becomes 
a  star  that  mocks  while  it  allures,  far,  &r  above  us 
in  the  cold  sky !  I  came  hither  again.  Me- 
thoQght  the  scene  could  be  regarded  with  equa- 
nimity. Often  liad  1  trod  once  more,  in  fiincy, 
those  accustomed  walks  and  imagined  that  I  look- 
ed upon  tliem  with  serenity — that  the  beacon  of 
Peace,  at  last,  bad  superseded  that  of  Hope,  so  that 
I  should  mingle  with  such  influences  with  an  even 
pulse  and  a  clear  eye.  No  such  victory  baa  been 
achieved,  for  the  wants  of  our  nature  are 
inalienable.  I  have  been  calm  indeed,  but  a  sease 
of  isolation,  a  pang  at  any  incident  or  allusion, 
made  me  aware  that  the  thrall  was  yet  upon  me. 

In  this  mood  I  went  to  the -*  theatre.  — -^ 

played  Hamlet.  When  excited,  as  in  the  inter- 
view with  the  queen,  my  soul  found  relief  echo- 
ing  the  mournful  indignation  he  breathed  ;  but  in 
the  meditative  part,  liis  appearance  was  so  me- 
chanical, he  seemed  so  little  in  earnest,  that  the 
impression  was  lost.  To  speculate  is  thought  a 
very  cool  efibrt  of  the  mind ;  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  eager,  impaasionecl  speculation;  when 
we  turn  upon  the  feeling  that  o'ermasters  us  and 
question  its  phases,  as  the  navigator  traces  on  the 
chart  the  direction  and  issue  of  the  current  that 
is  bearing  him  irresistibly  onward.    Thus  mused 

the  prince  of  Denmark.    feUed  to  identify 

himself  with  this  view  of  the  character.  But  his 
tones  and  attitudes  were  most  eloquent  of  noble 
passion,  when  he  compared  the  pictures — *'  the 
mildewed  ear  blasting  his  wholesome  brother," 
or  keenly  watched  the  king  at  the  play.  This 
actor  has  vast  artistical  merit.  He  represents 
anger,  remorse,  pride  and  valor  with  success,  but 
is  inadequate  where  pathos  or  high  reflection  are 


at  work.  I  think  he  lacks  sensibitity.  Without 
this  the  finer  working  of  love  and  sorrow,  of 
thought  and  conscience,  can  never  be  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

• 

Just  returned  from  Ps  marriage.  The  circum- 
stances were  peculiar,  and  all  present  knew 
them,  so  every  face  was  grave  and  not  a  few  tear- 
ful. One  hears  continually  from  Italians  the  proverb 
— "  il  matrimonio  i  la  tombe  ^amore  ; — ^not  always 
flippantly  uttered,  but  often  seriously  announced  as 
a  melancholy  truth.  Few,  indeed,  dan  declare  of 
their  life-companion  with  the  'buried  majesty 
of  Denmark ' — that  their  love  was  of  that  dignity 
that  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
once  made  to  her  in  marriage."  Such  wonem  as 
Vittoria  Colonna,  and  the  wives  of  Doime,  Roland 
and  Flaxman,  would  not  have  become  canonized 
as  the  saints  of  Affection's  calendar,  if  they  were 
not  lovely  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  How  vast 
is  the  diflerence  between  the  love  bom  of  capri- 
cious tenderness,  and  the  love  fortified  by  principle 
and  eimobled  by  graceful  sympathies !  J— « —  is 
very  fond  of  speculating  on  the  subject.  To-day  he 
asserted  that  many  a  fine  woman  had  content- 
edly accepted,  on  the  score  of  expediency,  men 
whom  they  would  have  recoiled  from  with  disgust, 
had  the  appeal  been  made  to  their  highest  feelings. 
This  is  true.  Every  one  who  is  conscious  of  a 
soul,  cherishes  a  divine  element  within  which  can 
never  be  shared  with  any  human  being  on  light 
grounds.  The  greater  part  even  of  what  are  call- 
ed happy  marriages,  are  consummated  only  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  heart.  To  the  mass,  perhaps,  this 
is  an  unconscious  evil ;  but  refined  and  elevated 
natures  lose  thereby  all  rich  development.  When 
we  regard  marriage  in  the  light  of  a  comifortable 
social  institution — '*  a  sheltered  citizenship,"  as  it 
has  been  quaintly  called,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
safest  connections  are  those  with  which  the  parties 
have  least  to  do. 

**  Oar  indiscrttioo  toiiMtiiiMM  lerve  w  irall, 
Whaa  our  doap  ploti  m  pall.** 

Washington,  whose  wisdom  was  remarkable, 
used  to  say  that  there  would  be  more  happy  matches 
if  unions  were  arbitrarily  ordained  by  the  chan- 
cellor. In  Russia  a  particular  day  in  the  year  is 
set  apart,  when  the  maidens  of  a  certain  class 
repair  to  the  public  gardens  in  their  heist  attire,  to 
meet  the  young  mechanics  for  mutual  inspection. 
They  are  accompanied  by  their  parents.  In  this 
summary  manner  are  v^ves  and  husbands  chosen ; 
and  as  large  a  harvest  of  domestic  felicity  accrues 
as  if  more  time  was  employed  in  the  process. 
J—-,  who  is  a  determined  celibate,  always  cites 
with  great  unction  the  selfish  argument  of  old 
Burton :  **  Wedding  is  wedding ;  marrying  marring. 
It  is  lake  those  birds  who  fed  about  a  cage,  and  so 
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long  as  they  oovld  fly  away  at  their  pleasure,  liked 
well  of  it ;  bat  when  taken  and  minht  not  get 
looM»  though  they  had  the  «une  meat,  pined  away 
and  would  not  eat.  It  ia  a  hindranee  to  all  good 
enterpriaes— ^  be  hath  married  a  wife  and  cannot 
oome.'  Cooaider  withal  how  heavenly  a  single 
man  is.  He  hath  none  to  control  |iim,  is  tied  to 
no  residence.  How  well  he  is  entertained,  how 
heartily  he  is  welcome  to  all  his  friends.  He 
shall  be  invited,  and  have  advocates  to  plead  his 

cause  for  nothing."    H quoted  the  concise 

statement  of  an  old  dramatist,  who  thus  signifi- 
cantly diq>oses  of  the  ^juestioii : 


Dv£k.  What  do  joa  think  of  marriife  1 
Jiut0,  I  tako  it  u  thoM  who  deny  pnifatory, 

U  loenlly  contain*  a  heavan  or  ball, 

Than  ia  no  third  plaoa  in  it. 

"  How  delightful,"  exclaims  a  female  writer, "  to 
love  at  once  with  the  mind  and  the  heart  I  **  Petrarch 
aacribea  to  Laura  the  productiveness  of  his  mind  2 

8*aicam  bal  frotto. 
Kaaea  di  ma,  da  vol  yiao  prima  fl  aama^ 
Id  par  ma  too  qnaai  on  tenant  aaeinto, 
Colto  da  voi ;  a*l  pfigio  a  voitio  in  totto. 

Nor  is  it  requisite  that  the  beloved  should  be  an 
Aspasia  thus  to  inspire,  it  is  enough  if  there  is 
that  sustained  moral  beauty,  that  harmony  and  ele- 
vation, that  delicacy  and  truth,  which  awakens 
reverence  while  it  wins  affection.  The  domestic 
sweetness  of  Lady  Hesketh  imparting  confidence  to 
the  unhappy  bard  of  Olney,  is  no  less  an  example  of 
womanly  power  than  the  queenly  energy  of  Zenobia 
and  Isabella,  or  the  holy  lortitude  of  Mary  Stuart. 
The  negative  excellencies  of  the  sex  are  highly 
efficient  in  this  regard.  Hazlitt  acutely  observes 
that — ^  grace  in  woman,  has  mere  effect  than 
beauty.  We  sometimes  see  a  certain  fine  self- 
possession  and  habitual  voluptuousness  of  charao* 
ler,  which  reposes  on  its  own  sensations  and 
derives  pleasure  from  all  around  it,  that  iemore  ir» 
resistible  than  any  other  attraction." 

1  was  reminded  of  this  idea  on  my  late  excur- 
sion, for  I  never  saw  blandness  of  expression 
equal  to  that  which  rested  on  the  &ce  of  a  pretty 
amtddhui  on  board  the  Como  boat.  The  weather 
was&vorable  for  ascending  the  lake.  1  waated 
four  days  at  Milan  in  hopea  of  securing  a  compa- 
nion, and  finally  set  oat  alone  to  view  one  of  the 
most  fiury  scenes  in  ail  Italy.  The  dear  water, 
the  doodless  sky,  the  variegated  shores,  though  iar 
less  picturesque  and  bold  than  the  Hadson,fonaied 
together  a  most  beautifiil  scene.  Y^t  in  spite  of 
the  novel  channs  of  the  landscape,  loould  not  keep 
my  eyes  from  that  sweet  peaaant  giri  &we  minutes 
together.  The  sparkling  wine  of  Asti  was  drcu- 
lated.  A  group  of  Swiss  tiavelers  entertained 
every  one  with  their  adventures.  We  were 
constantly  in  view  of  delightful  nooks,  which  Na- 
tora  and  Art  united  to  fbim  into  miniatme  Edena. 


The  house  of  Pliny,  the  villa  oi  Pasta  and  other 
interesting  localities  were  sncoessivdy  passed,  with 
ardent  recognition.  The  exdamations  of  my 
fellow  tourists  as  we  rounded  some  verdant  knoll, 
or  came  suddenly  in  view  of  a  tenace  garden,  fixed 
my  attention  momently  upon  the  ahore,  but  no 
sooner  had  we  glided  by,  than  I  resumed  as  covertly 
as  possible  my  former  occupation.  She  waa  atot- 
ed  on  a  low  bench.  Her  dress  was  of  homdy 
material,  but  veiy  gay  in  color.  Enormous  silver 
knobs  gleamed  amid  the  raven  fdds  of  her  hair. 
A  gold  necklace  and  embroidered  mantilla  of 
snowy  whiteness  indicated  that  she  was  retuniing 
from  a  festivaL  Her  complexion  was  of  that  rich 
brown  induced  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  her  eyes 
lustrous,  dark  and  eoft,  and  her  mouth  sweetly  ex- 
pressive. Bat  there  was  an  innocent  serenity  in 
her  fece,  a  look  of  guilelessness  and  peace,  as  if  the 
dnid's  spirit  yet  brooded  over  the  woman'a  heart, 
that  thrilled  the  apectator  vrith  pleasure ;  and 
when  an  old  gentleman  pointed  out  the  proBiontocy 
which  forms  the  opening  soene  of  the  Prewnssi 
4>aa>»  I  codd  not  but  identify  this  rarai  qneen 
with  Manioni's  heroine^ 

Long  after  she  left  the  boat,  I  mused  upon  the 
passive  virtues.  Methinks  they  are  strangely  vn- 
dtrated,  partiedariy  in  women.  There  is  excite- 
ment enough  in  the  revolutions  of  the  sessons, 
and  in  the  vicissitudes  of  life  for  an  active  mind 
and  a  sensitive  heart.  To  such  how  needful  is 
seremty  !  Westing,  perverting  to  such  is  associa- 
tion with  quick  and  impassioned  beings  who  fever 
instesd  of  meeting  their  sympathies.  Physiologists 
say  that  the  law  of  love  is  that  similar  minds  snd 
opposite  temperatures  attract  each  other.  There 
is  a  kind  of  moral  incest.  There  are  beings  un- 
sUied  by  blood  but  too  kindred  in  soul  to  love 
happily.  Attachment  may  spring  up  in  wild  emo- 
tion, bttt  when  recognized  and  confirmed  it  be- 
comes calm  through  its  very  fullness. 

**The  gods  appcora 

The  depth  and  not  the  tnmnk  of  the  Mml.** 

One  who  has  often  experienced  a  climax  of  fed- 
ing  when  health  and  self-possession  have  been 
thus  invaded,  naturally  shrinks  from  emotion 
which  caimot  fail  to  produce  a  terrible  reac- 
tion, and  is  attracted,  by  gentleness  and  truth 
more  healthfully  than  hy  brilliancy  and  fervor. 
That  a  warrior  like  Othello,  whoee  lite  had  been 
one  of  constant  and  exdting  adventure,  shodd 
love  such  a  woman  as  ]>esdemona,ismoet  natural. 
There  was  s  delicious  solace,  a  beautifd  repose  in 
such  an  object.  And  how  appropiate  that  a  md- 
ancholy,  specdative  mind,  a  nature  all  sensibility, 
refinement  and  thought  like  Haidef  s,  shodd  find 
a  nucleoua  in  the  pure,  delicate  and  trustful  Ophe- 
lia !  What  (hough  a  gifted  man  is  never  qdte 
comprehended  by  her  he  loves  t  Where  she  can- 
sot  sympathise,  she  can  venerate,  and  he  can  ever 
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\    look  into  her  loTe-beaming  eye«  and  eiuslaim — 
**  GiTe  all  thou  canst  and  let  me  dream  the  rest !  '* 


I  dined  with  Marcos  to-day.  He  is  so  cheerfiil 
and  at  the  same  time  unobtnisiTe,  that  his  com- 
panionship seldom  fails  to  put  me  into  a  very  com- 
mon-sense and  pleasant  humor.  I  was  rejoicing 
at  this  result  when  we  separated,  and  finding  there 
were  two  hours  of  daylight,  turned  into  Valpi's  sa- 
loon. What  Tariable  creatures  we  are  !  How  true 
is  what  Byron  says  about  the  "  electric  chain  where- 
with we're  darkly  bound  f  I  gazed  listlessly  up- 
on a  series  oi  Dutch  pictures,  broad-^ed  wenches, 
kettles  whose  brass  linings  glistened  as  if  just 
scrubbed,  though  a  hundred  years  old  at  least,  in- 
imitable brooms,  groups  of  smokers,  with  cheeks 
glowing  by  candle-light,  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
■till  life,  correct,  graphic,  almost  palpable.  These 
literal  transcripts  of  ordinary  subjects  please  from 
their  very  exactitude.  They  make  us  realize  that 
the  pietmesque  exists  in  the  fiuniliar*  and  in- 
aiiniate  a  sense  of  comfort  which  is  fer  from  unde- 
rirable  even  in  Art.  Like  Goldsnith's  essays,  theyi 
in  a  manner,  reconcile  us  to  life  by  exhibiting  its 
humors  and  easy  phases.  From  such  common 
place  associations,  I  was  startled  by  the  sight  of  a 
Magdalen  by  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Tenderness,  grief 
and  beauty  were  surprisingly  combined  in  this  pic- 
tore.  I  looked  upon  it  until  the  language  it 
breathed  penetrated  my  heart.  Female  loyeliness 
is  never  so  captivating  as  when  sorrow  renders  it 
meek  or  innocence  deeply  content.  Then  it  does 
not  so  much  dazzle  as  plead.  The  fine  outline  or 
delicate  feature  appeal  to  the  imagination,  but 
when  to  these  a  pensiTe  or  artless  expression  is 
added,  feeling  as  well  as  admiration  is  at  once 
enlisted.  I  long  tried  in  vain  to  analjrze  the 
spell  which  this  sweetly  moumfiil  fece  exerted. 
A  tender  and  stirring  reminiscence,  a  sense  of 
bereavement,  an  indescribable  longing,  a  vague 
and  melancholy  presentiment  affected  me.  Is 
there  not  in  the  soul  a  chord  which  vibrates  to  the 
centre  of  being,  when  the  most  lovely  and  the  most 
painlhl  ideas,  when  beauty  and  anguish,  are  thus  at 
once  presented  ?  These  old  painters  must  have  been 
love-inspired.  As  they  reverted  to  their  youth,  a 
few  heavenly  memories  warmed  their  imaginations, 
but  over  these  rested  the  shadows  of  grief,  some- 
times of  remorse.    From  such  mingled  inspirations 

aroee  their  best  creations.    Would  that had 

been  near !  Sublime  pity  was  then  at  work  in  my 
bosom.  I  could  have  spoken  worthily.  The  hand 
and  the  contour  of  the  cheek  in  this  painting  were 
like  her's.  Was  it  fency,  or  have  I  not  seen  her 
more  than  once  look  forth  with  the  same  sad  eyes  1 
In  her  manner  has  there  not  sometimes  been  a 
strange  thongfatfhlness  ? 


-C-^.'-^.T.  «r 


**  We  have  no  need  to  invent,  Bernard ;  Nature 
romances  it  out  for  us."  This  remark  which  oo- 
cuiB  in  one  of  Elia's  inimitable  letters,  was  illus- 
trated this  morning.  Before  daylight,  Martini, 
after  a  hasty  knock  at  the  door,  rushed  into  my 
room,  his  feoe  all  in  a  glow,  the  perspiration  stand- 
ing in  large  drops  on  his  forehead  and  an  expres- 
slon  of  impatient  grief  about  the  eyes  and  mouth 
which  quite  transformed  him.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  this  handsome  youth  regularly  at 

the  Count's.    He  fell  in  with  us  at  M ,  and 

was  a  very  assiduous  gallant  and  by  no' means  a 
disagreeable  fellow-treveler.  To  me  he  was  al- 
ways courteous,  but  never  very  afiectionate.  I  was 
quite  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  the  eloquent  pro- 
fessions of  regard -with  which  he  opened  our  con- 
ference. After  many  assurances  of  this  kind,  he 
appealed  to  me  with  great  solemnity,  to  answer 
fiankly  a  qoestion  he  intended  to  arii;  and  then 
fixing  his  dark,  piercing  eye  opon  my  feoe,  bade 
me  tell  him  if  from  my  observation  I  had  not  infei^ 
red  his  betrothal  to  A^-*- 1  I  could  not  speak  for  a 
minute  or  twofit>m  astonishment ;  and  when  I  did 
answer  him,  it  was  with  an  absolute  and  emphatic 
neicative.  He  then  began  to  pace  the  chamber,  in- 
dulging in  an  impasrioned  strain,  sometimes  of  grief 
and  sometimes  of  rage.  We  finally  went  out,  and  in 
a  few  moments  were  in  the  country.  It  seems 
poor  Martini  thought,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 
he  had  but  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  snatch  the 
wreath;  last  evening  he  discovered  the  feeling 
with  which  he  was  regarded  to  be  merely  fraternal. 
Hence  his  despair.  I  have  persuaded  him  to  retom 
to  M  In  the  midst  of  his  harangue  he  called 

me  a  philosopher,  a  native  of  a  colder  clime,  one 
who  could  not  understand  the  emotions  of  an  Ital- 
ian !  So  judge  the  superficial.  As  we  walked 
together.  Ids  wild  gestures  and  excited  air  were 
indeed  in  striking  contrast  with  my  outward  se- 
renity. How  tittie  did  he  know  what  passed 
in  my  heart !  The  volcanic  sejitiment  of  the  Ital- 
ian gradually  died  away.  I  left  him  with  a  joke 
on  his  lip  and  a  pinch  of  snuff  between  his  fingers, 
the  picture  of  buoyant  life.  Self-control,  at  least 
its  outward  law,  is  seldom  comprehended  by  these 
impetuous  spirits.  They  do  not  realize  that  **  the 
angel  of  martyrdom  is  brother  to  th#  angel  of 
victory."  There  is  an  enthusiasm  which  is  intrin- 
sically animal,  bom  wholly  of  temperament.  Is  it 
not  proverbially  fleeting  ?  What  a  slight  impres- 
sion do  the  ardent  words  of  a  sanguine  man  make 
upon  us,  compared  to  that  induced  by  the  language 
of  those  who  both  think  and  feel,  whose  souls 
breathe  a  concentrated  and  profoundly  sincere 
emotion !  Give  me  the  "  iron  hand  with  the 
velvet  glove;*"  the  deep  and  not  the  babbling 
stream; — 

**  Tkt£0iUie  wiskM  long  MMhuMi, 
SyMttU  and  cherislM  Img,^ 


^t^^m^^t^^m 
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Fosoottkn!  Til  a  eold  and  (barfbl  word, 
And  sy-ikM  the  warm  heart  with  an  ley  pang, 
That  there  moit  eome  a  day  fn  which  our  fiioe, 
Oar  voice,  our  deeds,  oar  lore,  our  very  name 
Will  be  feiyotten  ;  when  the  beaminf  eyee 
That  greet  ui  now,  will  all  be  dim  and  dark ; 
When  ipirita  that  now  vibrate  to  onr  woidi, 
At  the  .^olean  antwen  to  tlie  wind, 
Shall  have  forgotten  the  familiar  tone ; 
When  tboee  for  whom  we  now  act  aealoiiily 
Shall  need  oar  aid  no  mote  and  think  no  more 
Of  all  that  we  did  for  them ;  when  no  trace 
Or  fooUpriot  ■bail  remain  to  tell  of  as 
Around  the  spot  where  now  we  toll  and  n*^ — 
The  spot  we  fondly,  proudly  call  our  hooM ; 
VVIien  of  the  hearts  that  throb  reply  to  oun. 
And  deem  oar  love  the  treasure  of  their  life. 
Not  one  thall  be  remaining ;  when  the  name 
To  which  we  now  reply,  though  it  be  known 
And  answered  to  by  many,  shall  awake 
In  no  one  heart  on  earth  a  thought  of  us. 
That  of  the  busy  hundreds,  who  will  throng 
The  city  or  the  country  where  we  dwelt, 
Not  one  will  think  uf  us ;  and  that  of  those 
Who  haply  occupy  the  very  house 
That  we  have  builded,  eat  the  ripened  fhiits 
From  off  the  trees  we  planted,  draw  and  drink 
Cool  water  fVom  the  well  that  we  have  dug. 
And  bless  the  habitation,  tlae  broad  tree, 
And  living  fountain,  none  will  know  or  caie 
To  whom  they  afe  indebted. 

Thoughts  like  these 
Lie  eold  and  heavily  upon  the  heart — 
What  time  the  shadows  of  this  lower  world 
Shut  from  its  hemisphere  the  light  of  heaven. 

To  die — to  he  incorporate— this  (kit  form 
Dissolved,  and  mingled  with  the  elements 
Of  which  it  is  so  wondrously  composed, 
Till  when  the  grave  itself  retains  no  uaoe 
Of  that  which  weeping  love  deposited 
Within  its  sacred  bosom.    Nature  shrinks 
From  such  a  terrible  non«>ntity. 
And  seeks  to  bribe  a  nation's  gratitude— 
To  win  the  admiration  of  the  world — 
To  add  a  plume  to  honor*s  coronet-^ 
To  fix  its  features  on  the  plastic  heart 
Of  fond  and  faithful  love — that  some  of  these 
May  write  its  name  n]ion  the  altar-piece 
In  memory's  sacred  temple,  on  the  'n)ck 
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O'er  which  oblivion's  cold  and  silent  sea 
Has  never  heaved  iu  billowi.    Vain  device  ! 
What  boots  it  that  a  m«i«  shall  be'proMrved, 
When  we  ourself,  our  face,  our  deeds,  our  love. 
Shall  be  remembered  by  no  living  thing. 

The  heart  hath  built  a  refuge  for  itself 
From  thoo^ts  so  AiD  of  sadness.    It  hath  reared 
A  temple  of  the  bright  but  broken  bnds 
Of  human  teodemess.  In  which  yoang  hope 
Sits  ever  singing  to  her  golden  lyre. 
That  all  the  severed  flowers  of  human  love 
Shall  be  transplanted  into  Paradise, 
To  blend  tlieir  bloom  and  Inoense  evemora. 
Can  sueh  a  hope  console  the  hearUthat  bleed 
O'er  severed  ties  or  desolated  boweie  1 
Oh,  beautiful  delusion  !  that  the  loves 
Of  earth  are  holy  and  survive  in  heaven, 
Where  love  hath  but  one  altar,  one  pure  fire. 
And  God  is  all  in  all.    Oh,  blesied  dream : 
It  lies  so  soothingly  upon  the  heart. 
And  we  go  down  so  calmly  to  the  grave, 
Trusting  so  earnestly  that  human  love 
Will  wear  us  in  its  bosom  evermore. 
*Ti«  sweet  tu  rest  ue  on  a  living  breast, 
And  listen  to  the  pulsing  heart  within. 
While  tender  accents  win  us  to  believe 
That  every  throb  is  warm  with  love  for  us. 
And  will  be  always  so.    Ah,  fond,  fond  heart ! 
Such  trust  is  sweet.    Oh,  wrap  it  in  strong  faith, 
And  look  it  in  thme  inmost  sanctity, 
Where  doubt  may  never  find  it — where  distrust 
Can  never  enter,  or  Experience  come 
To  leave  her  native  foot-pribt — where  the  winds 
That  walk  the  world  and  converse  with  mankind 
May  find  no  ingrees.    In  such  holy  place 
Thou  mayest  preserve  it,  and  with  eamestsool 
Pay  adoration  to  its  purity ; 
And  it  shall  be  the  blessing  of  thy  life— 
A  joy,  a  beauty  to  thee  evermore. 
And  thou  mayst  live  in  bliss.    But  if  thy  soul 
Bold  converse  with  experience,  it  must  learn 
That  this  poor  erring,  changing  human  heart. 
Has  no  meet  chamber  for  eternal  things. 
The  holiest  tablet  of  its  altur-piece 
Is  made  of  fuch  material,  that  the  waves 
Of  Time,  which  break  upon  it  evermore, 
Wear  out  whatever  is  inscribed  thereon, 
Even  thougli  the  hitnd  of  love  have  graved  it  deep 
With  point  of  diamond,  or  an  iron  pen. 
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"  O  womftn''t  lore ! — at  times  it  may 
Seem  cold  and  clouded,  but  it  borni 

With  true  undeTiatin?  ray. 
And  nerer  front  it*  idol  tnras.**— Orolt. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE     STAOB-GOACH. 

Th«  last  signal  had  been  giyen,  and  the  omnibas 
which  daily  passed  diroiigh  the  little  village  of 
C  ,  was  about  to  depart  on  its  accustomed 

route. 

Standing  at  the  door  of  the  "  Stage  House," 
Ernest  Sinclair  had,  for  the  last  half  hour,  been 
amusing  himself  with  watching  the  confusion  and 
bustle  that  pervaded  the  interior  of  the  stage-coach 
— ^the  cries  of  children,  the  disposing  of  bundles 
and  baskets,  the  seramUing  for  seatoand  adieus  to 
friends.  Suddenly  his  attention  was  drawn  off 
by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  the  next  in- 
stant a  handsome  barouche  and  grays  dashed  at 
full  speed  up  the  lane  and  stopped  directly  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  Another  moment  and  the  carriage 
door  was  opened  by  a  liveried  footman,  who  as- 
sisted two  females  to  alight — one  apparently  quite 
youthful,  the  other  evidently  advanced  in  years. 
Their  faces  were  closely  veiled,  but  the  sylph-like 
form  and  graceful  bearing  of  the  younger  mado 
Ernest  Sinclair  wish  that  he  could  penetrate  that 
thick  "  misty  curtain  "  of  gauze,  and  obtain  a  view 
of  her  eountsnance.  With  much  interest  he 
watched  their  motions,  and  at  length  saw  them 
direct  their  steps  toward  the  well-filled  stage. 
The  cider  of  the  two  had  obtained  a  seat,  and  her 
companion  lingered  for  a  moment  on  the  steps  of 
the  omnibus  while  she  gave  a  parting  message  to 
the  footman,  and  the  driver,  deeming  all  were 
ready  and  impatient  to  be  off,  cracked  his  whip, 
and  the  horses  started.  An  exclamation  of  alarm 
issued  from  all  the  bystanders — th^  young  girl  tot- 
tered and  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had^not 
Ernest  Sinclair  sprang  hastily  forward  and  caught 
her  in  his  arms — thus,  in  all  probability,  saving  her 
from  deformity  for  life  ! 

The  stage-coach  was  detained,  and  many  now 
gathered  round  to  congratulate  the  young  gentle- 
man on  his  well-timed  activity ;  but  he  was  too 
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busy  ascertaining  whether  the  young  lady  had  suf- 
fered fii>m  the  alarm  her  danger  must  have  occa- 
sioned to  heed  them.  A  voice  most  softly  musi- 
cal assured  him  that  she  had  not,  and  thanked  him 
for  rescuing  her ;  and  as  she  spoke,  the  lady  drew 
aside  her  veil  and  revealed  a  very  lovely  face  ;  one 
of  the  sweetest,  Sinclair  thought,  diat  he 'had  ever 
seen.  She  appeared  to  be  very  young ;  perhaps 
not  fifteen,  and  there  was  an  intelligent,  yet  mis- 
chievous light  in  those  dark  blue  eyes,  though 
they  now  beamed  gratefully  upon  her  preserver. 

Five  minutes  after,  she  was  seated  beside  her 
friend  in  the  stage-coach ;  once  more  the  driver 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  floarished  his  whip  high 
in  the  air,  the  horses  neighed  and  pranced,  and 
ere  many  seconds  had  elapsed  the  omnibus  was 
lost  in  the  distance. 

Ernest  Sinclair  stood  gazing  abstractedly  upon 
the-  vehicle  till  it  disappeared  from  sight,  and  then 
turned  thoughtfully  toward  home  to  dream  of  that 
fair  girlish  face  and  remember  the  soft  clasp  of 
that  little  hand  ! 

Often  af^rwards  did  he  think  of  that  adventure, 
and  it  was  with  an  indefinable  sensation  that  his 
mind  dwelt  upon  the  youthful  stranger  to  whom 
he  had  aflforded  such  timely  aid.  Of  many  a 
dream  was  she  the  theme ;  many  an  hour  did  he 
wile  away  endeavoring  to  recall  each  feature  of  her 
countenance  and  imprint  it  more  forcibly  upon  his 
memory ;  for  he  was  resolved  that  if  they  ever 
met  a  second  time,  he  would  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance so  propitiously  (for  him  at  least)  bejun. 
But  though  for  weeks  he  watched  the  arrival  ^nd 
departure  of  the  omnibus,  she  never  came  again. 
Alas,  poor  Ernest ! 


CHAPTER    II. 

LIZZIE     CABRINOTON. 

"  Sinclair,  my  good  fellow,  how  are  you  7 "  ex- 
claimed a  manly  voice  as,  a  few  months  after  the 
incident  related  above,  Ernest  Sinclair  was  taking 
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a  stroll  in  Broadwa7,/or  he  htid  come  to  the  me- 
tropolis on  a  visit  preyioos  to  his  departore  for 
foreign  parts.  The  yoong  man  tamed  ronn'd  sor- 
prised  at  the  sadden  salatation,  and  beheld  beside 
him  his  old  acqaaintanoe  and  college  cham,  Henry 
Carrington. 

"Harry!  My  old  friend,  how  are  yout"  said 
Ernest,  seizing  the  extended  hand  and  giving  it  a 
hearty  shake. 

"Well,  Ernest,  are  yon  married  yet?"  asked 
Carrington,  at  the  conclosion  of  a  lengthy  conver- 
sation  apon  the  past,  "  or  are  yon  still  in  a  state 
of  single  blessedness,  '  a  bachelor  doomed  to  die/ 
as  the  song  says?" 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  Harry.  Tnie  I  have 
not  yet  come  across  the  right  one ;  bnt  I  hope  to 
do  so  one  of  these  days.  As  yet  I  don't  troable 
myself  much  npon  the  sabjeet." 

"  But  it  is  high  time,  Sinclair,  that  yon  did  begin 
to  trouble  younelf  upon  the  subject.  Why  man !  ** 
ezdanned  Carrington,  slapping  him  emphatically 
npon  the  shoulder,  "you  must  have  passed  your 
twenty-fenrth  year,  and  with  such  a  ibrtnne  as 
jcnfB  yoo  ought  to  have  married  long  ago.  Even 
1,  who  am  your  senior  by  only  a  twelvemonth, 
have  been  a  Benedict  these  three  years.  Believe 
me,  Ernest,  you  would  feel  much  happier  in  a  com- 
fortable house  of  your  own,  with  a  gentle,  pretty 
little  wife  to  be  mistress  of  it" 

Ernest  Sinclair  sighed  inwardly  and  tfaonght  of 
his  lost  inamorata,  and  he  was  about  to  relate  his 
romantic  adventure  to  his  companion,  when  an 
idea  that  it  might  meet  with  ridicule  prevented 
him.  Just  then  they  arrived  at  the  Aster  House, 
and  as  this  femous  hotel  was  his  residence  for  the 
present,  he  bade  Carrington  adieu,  after  having 
aecepesd  a  preasittg  invitation  to  spend  that  even- 
ing with  him. 

According  to  his  promise,  about  seven  o'clock, 
SHndair  found  himself  at  the  door  of  his  friend's 
dwelling,  a  stately  mansion  in  Second  Avenue. 
He  rang  the  bell  and  was  soon  admitted  by  a 
colored  man,  by  whom  he  was  ushered  into  a 
richly  frurnished  parlor.  Two  ladies  were  sitting 
by  a  table  sewing— they  raised  their  eyes  as  the 
vkitor  entered,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  two 
countenances,  certainly  not  very  prepossessing  in 
their  appearance. 

The  ladies  continued  their  work,  and  the  visitor 
awaited  with  impatience  the  appearance  of  his 
friend.  In  a  few  seconds  more  die  door  opened 
and  Carrington  entered,  and  after  giving  his  guest  a 
warm  welcome,  introduced  the  ladies  as  his  sisten, 
the  Misses  Carrington.  The  next  ten  minutes 
were  occupied  in  a  lively  convermtion  between  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  then  Smclair  moved  toward 
the  table  where  the  ladies  were  stationed ;  anc^on 
a  nearer  view  he  was  enabled  to  discover  that 
though  their  style  of  dress  was  youthful,  they  had 


both  evidently  passed  their  thirtieth  year.  After  a 
few  commonplace  remarks*  which  were  replied  to 
with  formal  politeness  by  the  one  and  a  sort  of 
strained  attempt  at  condescension  by  the  other,  he 
again  resumed  his  seat  beside  Carrington ;  and  the 
departure  of  the  ladies  from  the  rsom  after  a  few 
minutes  had  elapsed  left  the  two  friends  to  them- 
selves. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  the  two  gentlemen  were 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  laughter,  and  several 
joyous  ringing  peals  saluted  their  ears!  A  smile 
stole  across  Carrington's  fece — be  advanced  to  the 
door  and  motioned  Sinclair  to  follow  him.  With 
.noiseless  steps  they  moved  thron|^  the  hall,  and 
at  length  Carrington  halted  in  front  of  an  apart- 
ment from  whence  the  merriment  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed. The  door  was  standing  partly  ajar,  and 
peeping  in,  Carrington  and  his  companion  beheld 
a  lively  scene  !  In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  a 
lady  quite  young,  who  held  in  her  ams  a  little  girl 
who  might  have  numbered  two  yean.  Beside  her 
stood  a  pretty  giri  of  fourteen,  with  dark  hair  and 
deep  blue  eyes,  her  frdr  feoe  oonvulsed  with  hmifh 
ter  as  she  watched  the  movements  of  another 
young  girl  apparently  about  a  year  her  senior,  who 
was  dandng  about  the  room  with  a  well-grown 
kitten,  to  the  tune  o£  "Dandy  Jim."  A  soldier's 
cap  of  paper,  omaasentad  with  red  ribbons  was 
placed  roguishly  upon  her  head--bnt  beneath  it 
fell  over  a  pair  of  white  shoulders  a  profusion  of 
glossy  tresses,  which  in  her  gambols  had  escaped 
from  the  comb  that  had  confined  than.  A  o^>  of 
similar  material  bnt  smaller  dimensions  adoined 
the  head  of  the  partner  of  her  dance ;  and  poor  pusi 
k>oked  sadly  victimized  as  she  was  whirled  rapidly 
round  the  room  by  her  fr^icsome  mistress.  Here 
was  evidently  the  cause  of  all  the  mirth— lor  the 
lady  in  the  comer  was  laughing  right  merrily, 
though  now  and  then  pausing  when  she  had  gained 
breath,  to  join  in  the  singing'— 

"  I  looked  in  the  giaa  and  I  fovna  ft  to, 
rm  the  bMt  kwking  nlggw  la  tbe  ooonty  O," 

while  the  baby  girl  clapped  her  hahds  and  feirly 
shrieked  with  delight  I  But  why  did  Ernest  Sin- 
clair gaze  with  such  eager,  almost  breathless  scru- 
tiny npon  the  fece  of  the  youthful  dancer  ?  Why 
did  he  start  almost  wildly  as  he  exclaimed,  "  who 
isshe?" 

"  That "  whispered  the  Benedict,  who  was  at 
this  moment  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
gayety  of  his  better  half,  (who,  by-the-bye,  was  the 
lady  that  held  the  child,)  "  that  is  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife ! "  ejaculated  Sinclair,  as  a  sudden 
pain  shot  through  his  heart ;  "  That  young  girl  your 
wife!" 

"  Oh,  yon  refer  to  the  danseuse,"  said  Carring- 
ton, smiling  arehly,  for  he  now  contemplated  his 
friend's  meaning.  "That  is  Lizzie,  my  little  chat- 
terbox of  a  sister.     But  take  care  and  do  not  lose 
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yoor  heart,  Mr.  Emaet,  for  I  forewarn  yon  that  ihe 
bide  fair  to  be  a  most  deapemte  little  flirt." 

At  the  first  part  of  thoi  information,  Sinclair  felt 
ine^reanbly  reliered ;  for  in  Lixne  Carrington  he 
had  recognized  the  yovng  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  of  so  mnch  service  more  than  ibnr  months 
preTions !  She  had  now  to  all  appearance  con- 
efaided  her  antics,  lor  she  had  seated  herself  upon 
a  chair  and  was  busily  engaged  divesting  the  kit- 
ten of  her  ornamental  attire.  Ernest  Sinclair 
thought  he  could  never  tire  gazing  npon  that  fitir 
and  langhing  hce  ;  bnt  his  attention  was  now  at- 
tracted by  the  somid  of  Mis.  Carrington's  voice. 

"  Come,  Lizzie,*'  she  said,  smilingly,  as  she  ad- 
vanced and  took  the  yoong  girl's  hsnd,  *'  now  that 
yon  have  pnt  the  finishing  stroke  to  your  grand 
dance,  soppose  we  aiiyoiim  to  the  parlor  and  claim 
an  introdoetion  to  Henry's  fiiend,  Mr.  Sinclair." 

"  No,  indeed,  Mary,  I  shall  do  no  soch  thing," 
she  replied,  withdrawing  her  hand ;  "  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  stndy  this  evening  and  cannot  afford 
to  waste  any  more  time." 

"  Bat  yon  positively  most  tee  him,  Lizzie—aye, 
and  set  yonr  cap  for  him,  too ;  for,  from  all  aceomits, 
he  would  jost  suit  yon — ^yonng,  handsome  and 
wealthy  besides.** 

At  this  moment  Sinclair  would  have  left  his 
station,  bat  Carrington  perceiving  his  intention, 
canght  his  hand  and  detained  him  by  force  ;  and 
he  was  obliged,  though  against  his  will,  to  listen  to 
snswer. 
/  set  my  cap ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  oon- 
temptnous  toss  of  the  head,  "just  as  though  I 
ought  to  trouble  my  head  about  beans.  For  shame, 
Maiy  Carrington,  to  put  such  silly  thoughts  into  a 
little  school-girl's  brain !  Set  my  cap,  indeed !  No, 
no,  Mary ;  for  once  I  congratulate  myself  on  being 
wiser  than  you,  though  you  are  the  elder.  So,  go 
to  the  parlor  good  sister,  and  leavl^me  alone  with 
my  studies." 

And  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Carrington's  continued  en- 
treaties Lizzie  remained  finn  in  her  refusal ;  and 
when  her  sister  turned  away  with  many  ezpres- 
sions  of  discontent,  Lizzie's  only  reply,  accompa- 
nied by  a  playfol  shrug  of  her  pretty  shoulders, 
was — "  U  faut  mntffirir  patiemmemeut  ee  qui  uf 
tneviiiMe,'*  (**  What  cannot  be  cured,  must  be  en- 
dured.") 

Days  pasMd  away,  and  Ernest  Sinclair  still  lin- 
gered in  New  York,  and  was  often  a  visitor  at 
Mr.  Carrington's.  He  had  by  this  time  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  family,  and  was  a  ftivor- 
ite  with  all — particularly  with  the  maiden  sisters 
Jane  and  Chloe,  especially  the  latter,  who  believed 
herself  to  be  the  object  of  his  visits.  And  was  it 
sot  Ah !  reader,  why  ask  the  question T  If  yon 
could  liave  ej[plored  the  depths  of  Sinclair's  heart, 
you  would  have  discovered  that  no  less  a  person 
than  Miss  Lizzie  Carrington,  the  little  school  girl. 
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attracted  him  to  the  house  of  his  fiiend.  But 
though  day  after  day  he  called  there,  he  had  not 
since  Ae  momentous  evening  of  his  arrival,  beheld 
her.  Ernest  often  wondered  at  this— he  had  for- 
gotten Lizzie's  avowed  distaste  to  the  society  of  gen- 
tkmen,  and  did  not  know  that  the  Misaes  Jane  and 
Chloe,  foarfiil  of  their  younger  sister's  charms,  did 
all  in  their  power  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way  of 
their  supposed  admirer. 

CHAFTER    III. 

LIZZXS    AOAXN. 

**  Bar  fonii-4he  pnttiail  Id  the  world, 

Her  it«p— ft  fkirj*t  flifht. 
Bar  luiii^-4ike  eknidt  in  mnahiM,  eorM 

In  eloiten  wild  and  bright. 
A  ehild,  luid ;  to  artkn,  wild. 

And  Aill  of  mirth  bar  mian ; 
Taa*d  daem  har  bat  a  lovely  ehUd, 

Tho««h  iha  WW  Jmt  flftaan." 

One  aftemoon»  Sinclair  had  called  at  an  early 
hour  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  Miss  Chloe  a  book 
of  poems  he  had  promised  to  lend  her,  and  he  was 
about  to  take  his  leave  again,  when  the  parlor  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Lizzie  Carrington, 
with  a  satchel  in  one  hand  and  two  or  three  books 
in  the  other,  entered.  .  Throwing  them  hastUy 
npon  the  table,  without  perceiving  that  there  was 
a  stranger  near,  she  seated  herself  upon  the  near- 
est chair,  and  a  merry  peal  of  laughter  echoed 
through  the  apartment !  In  an  instant  more,  shs 
was  followed  by  another  yiofung  giil,  rather  her 
junior,  who  came  bounding  into  the  room,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  Lizzie's  neck  wfaUe  she 
v^dspered  a  few  words  that  only  served  to  con- 
vulse her  the  more ! 

The  prim,  formal  Miss  Chloe  was  shocked — ab- 
solutely shocked,  at  being  an  observer  of  such  im- 
proprieties, and  forgetting  her  usual  amiability,she 
ezelaimed  in  a  tone  of  severity,  **  Children,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.  Julia  Carrington — ^Lizsie-^ieitt 
you  never  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  dignity  t " 
But  the  ehUdren,  as  they  were  styled,  only  laughed 
the  louder  and  heartier. 

^t  length  Lizzie  recovered  sufficiently  to  look 
around  her ;  and  the  first  object  that  met  her  sight 
was  Ernest  Sinclair  sitting  by  the  window.  In  an 
instant  her  face  #a8  suffused  with  blushes ;  she  cast 
down  her  eyes,  then  raised  them  again  and  gazed 
earnestly  upon  him.  That  look  was  enough ;  she 
had  discovered  one  to  whom  she  was  deeply  in- 
debted! Hsstily  advancing,  she  seized  his  extend- 
ed haitd  and  once  more  bent  her  ejres  gratefully 
upon  him,  while  she  foltered  forth  a  few  words  of 
recognition ! 

Miss  Chloe  was  an  amazed  observer  of  the 
scene ;  till,  deeming  some  explanation  of  her  seem- 
ing boldness  necessary,  Lizzie  turned  to  her  and 
detailed  the  maimer  in  which  she  had  previously 
met  the  gentleman  before  her,  whose  name,  as  she 
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aflBerted,  she  was  not  even  yet  acquainted  with ;  and 
Miss  Chloe,  however  reluctant  she  might  be,  now 
felt  herself  obliged  to  introduce  Mr.  Sinclair  to  her 
sister. 

Mr.  Sinclair!"  exclaimed  Lizzie,  in  sorprise. 
"  Can  this  be  Mr.  Sinclair? " 

Ernest  did  not  conclude  bis  visit  quite  as  soon 
as  he  expected  that  afternoon  ;  nay,  he'  even  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  slay  to  tea — and  when  he 
did  return  to  his  lodgings,  it  was  quite  late  in  the 
evening. 

Weeks,  months,  again  passed  away — Sinclair 
seemed  entirely  to  have  forgotten  his  proposed 
tour,  and  was  still  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Car- 
ringtons.  In  spite  of  the  hints  upon  forwardness 
she  daily  received  from  her  elder  sisten,  Lizzie 
always  managed  to  appear  when  he  was  present ; 
and  Sinclair  who,  blessed  with  penetration,  in  time 
acquired  an  insight  into  the  mancBuvres  of  Miss 
Chloe,  succeeded  at  length  so  well  in  convincing 
her  by  sundry  well-timed  hints,  that  he  regarded 
Lizzie  as  a  mere  child,  that  she  began  to  consider 
her  situation  in  his  heart  as  completely  secure. 

And  now  of  an  evening,  instead  of  remaining  to 
study  with  her  younger  sister  Julia  in  the  sitting 
room,  Lizzie  would  bring  her  books  into  the  parlor, 
and  Ernest  often  found  himself  of  great  use  to  the 
little  school-girl.  Was  she  at  a  loss  for  the 
meaning  of  a  French  phrase,  he  was  near  to 
translate  it.  Was  she  searching  for  a  poetic  quo- 
tation to  insert  in  her  composition,  he  knew  just 
where  to  find  one  ;  or  if  he  did  not.  the  deficiency 
was  quickly  supplied  from  the  effusions  of  his  own 
brain.  In  short,  Ernest  Sinclair  and  Lizzie  Car- 
rington  became  well  acquainted — very  well  ac- 
quainted indeed ;  and  though  Miss  Chloe  looked 
on,  it  was  without  suspicion,  for  she  felt  confident 
that  Sinclair  would  never  thtow  himself  away 
upon  such  a  flighty  little  creature  as  her  sister  Lizzie. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

LOVE COQUETRV. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sinclair,"  said  Lizzie  Carrington,as 
she  one  evening  entered  the  parlor  where  he  was 
sitting  alone,  **  fate  seems  determined  to  persecute 
me !  Sister  Jane  has  gone  out  yi0h  Henry,  Chloe 
has  the  tooth-ache,  and  Mary  is  obliged  to  remain 
in  the  nursery  with  little  Anna,  who  is  not  very 
well ;  so  I  have  deen  deputed  your  sole  entertainer 
during  the  whole  of  this  long  evening — a  dreadful 
task,  I  can  assure  you,  to  one  so  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced." 

Ernest  laughed. 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  assist  yon,  unless  I  take 
up  a  line  of  march  and  thus  extricate  you  from  so 
horrible  a  dilemma,"  he  replied, yet  without  essay- 
ing to  do  as  he  proposed. 

"  Oh,  no,  that  would  never  do — and  as  I  am 


doomed  to  entertain  you,  I  think  I  may  as  well  be 
resigned/  So  I  w^ill  look  alx>ut  and  see  if  I  can  find 
anything  for  amusement,  and  you  shall  have  your 
choice  of  everything  that  I  discover." 

She  walked  toward  the  centre-table.  Book 
after  book  was  taken  up  and  then  thrown  down 
again  with  a  dissatisfied  air ;  at  last  seizing  upon 
one,  she  drew  a  chair  to  the  table  and  began  to 
turn  over  the  leaves. 

"What  absorbs  your  attention, now ?"  asked 
Sinclair. 

"  Oh,  nothing,'*  she  replied, laying  the  book  aside; 
"  I  was  only  glancing  at  Mrs*  Caudle's  lectures. 
But  perhaps  you  would  like  me  to  read  you  one, 
Mr.  Sinclair." 

"  Oh,  no,  no ! "  exclaimed  Ernest,  playfully 
placing  his  hands  over  his  ears,  "  not  for  the  world 
would  I  imbibe  a  prejudice  against  matrimony. 
Indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  taken  a  vow 
never  to  lend  ear  to  any  of  Mrs.  Caudle's  domes- 
tic details." 

"  Well,  then.  Via  sure  I  know  not  how  I  shaU 
amuse  you " — and  she  turned  away  in  pretended 
despair. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  I  intend  to  amuse  myself, 
if  you  will  be  seated,"  said  Ernest,  smiling.  So 
Lizzie  resumed  her  seat,  and.  Ernest  drew  his  chair 
nearer  to  her. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  intend  to  scold  you  for 
being  resolute  in  your  determination  of  calling  me 
Mr.  Sinclair.*' 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  call  you  Ernest,  if  you  wish 
it,"  she  replied,  while  the  crimson  mounted  to  her 
cheek — **  Cousin  Ernest."  And  though  he  would 
fain  have  dispensed  with  any  claim  to  counnship, 
Sinclair  was  obliged  to  content  himself. 

"  And  in  the  next  place,  I  am  going  to  discover 
whether  I  should  ofiend  you  very  much  if  I  should 
call  you  Lizzie— dear  Lizzie."  And  how  Mr. 
Ernest  Sinclair  amused  himself  after  that  I  will  not 
take  upon  myself  to  repeat  *,  but  certain  it  is,  that 
night  Lizzie  Carrington  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber with  the  full  consciousness  that  she  was  loved ! 
For  a  long  time  she  remained  awake  musing 
Until  that  evening  she  had  never  deemed  herself 
thought  of  as  other  than  a  child  by  Sinclair  ;  till 
then  she  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
her  own  heart,  and  now  as  she  did  so  she  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  no  longer  her  own-^ 
that  she  loved  even  as  she  was  beloved !  Lizzie 
started,  as  she  owned  the  truth  to  herself.  What 
would  tlie  girls  in  school  think  if  they  knew  iti 
Wouldn*t  they  teaze  her? — and  Lizzie  couldn't  bear 
to  be  teazed!  Above  all*  what  would  sister  Chloe 
and  sister  Jane  say  ?  Wouldn't. they  call  her  bold 
and  pert,  and  tell  her  they  wished  they  could  ham- 
mer a  sense  of  propriety  into  her — and — and . 

But,  pshaw !  how  were  they  to  know  anything  of 
the  matter  ?      She  wouldn't  tell  them — ^no,  she'd 
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diefirrt!      And  then  the  yornig  girl's  thoughts 

were  tnraed  upon  Emegt — and  in  a  few  minutes 

she  had  formed  a  plan  which  she  meant  to  carry 

oat  fully.      • 

**  If  thon  loreat,  hide  thr  lo^  from  him 
Whom  thoa  dcwt  wonhip :  do  not  let  him  k\>ow 
How  dear  he  ia :  flit  like  a  bird  before  him. 
Leftd  him  from  tree  to  tree,  from  flower  to  flower, 
Till  thou  art  woii  '* 

murmured  Lizzie.  "  Yes ! "  she  exclaimed,  delight- 
ed with  the  idea  with  which  that  quotation  had 
inspired  her, "  I  will  do  it — I  will  turn  coquette  ; 
he  shall  not  know  that  I  care  for  him,  till  I  think 
proper  to  conilsas  it ;  and  I — oh,  I  will  so  teaze 
him,  and  h^  will  only  love  me  the  more."  And 
then  she  thought  of  some  of  sister  Mary's  friends 
who  in  early  youth  had  been  noted  coquettes. 
There  was  Mrs.  Graham,  who  was  now  settled  in 
life,  with  a  handsome  husband  who  thought  the 
world  of  her — and  Mrs.  Hamilton — and  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing, and  half  a  dozen  others ;  and  why  might  not 
9he  do  as  they  had  done  ?  She  did  not  know  that 
Mrs.  Graham's  handsome  husband  was  a  weak- 
minded,  soulless  being,  who  in  youth  had  not  pos- 
sessed sufficient  spirit  to  resent  his  lady-loye's  flir- 
tations, and  who  was  even  now  entirely  ruled  by 
his  wife,  living  in  a  sumptuous  dwelling  of  which 
he  should  have  been  master,  yet  whers  in  reality 
he  scarcely  dared 

**  With  a  peremptory  tone 
Avert  the  nose  upon  nis  face  his  own." 

She  was  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Lansing,  in  her  luxu- 
rious home,  pined  for  the  early  lover  who  had 
turned  firom  her  in  disgust — ^that  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Hamilton  turned  away  with  a  sigh  from  the  old 
man  her  husband,  and  thought  of  a  heart  her  folly 
had  broken  and  of  a  manly  form  that  now  rested 
beneath  the  sod.  No  !  had  the  knowledge  been 
hefs  Lizzie  Carrington  would,  with  a  shudder, 
have  dashed  the  yet  untasted  chalice  from  her  lips ! 

Was  it  a  wonder  that  from  that  evening  when- 
ever Ernest  Sinclair  ventured  to  breathe  forth  a 
word  of  love,  Lizzie  received  it  laughingly,  though 
in  reality  it  sank  deep  in  her  heart  ?  Was  it  a 
wonder  that  she  delighted  in  calling  him  couHn 
Ernest  even  after,  in  a  most  serious  manner,  he  had 
requested  her  to  drop  the  title  ?  Ernest  deemed 
it  very  strange  that  his  attentions  should  be  receiv- 
ed so  triflingly — ^yet  there  were  moments  when, 
perhaps  fi>rgetting  her  assumed  character,  Lizzie's 
glance  would  rest  timidly  and  earnestly  upon  her 
lover — and  those  moments  were  not  forgotten  by 
him.  « 

One  evening,  mortified  by  some  light  remark  she 
had  made,  Emest  returned  to  his  lodgings  with  a 
heavy  heart.  As  he  walked  along,  the  words  of 
his  friend  Carrington  upon  his  first  recognition  of 
Lizzie  recurred  to  his  mind.  "  Take  care,  £lmest, 
and  do  not  lose  your  heart,  for  I  forewarn  yon  that 
she  bids  fiiir  to  be  a  most  desperate  little  flirt,^' 


seemed  to  sound  once  more  in  his  ears.  The 
mystery  of  her  behaviour  was  explained — ^young 
thouph  she  was,  Lizzie  Carrinsrton  was  a  coquette ! 
Emest  wondered  that  he  had  been  blind  so  lonsf, 
but  he  determined  he  would  be  so  no  longer.  Poor 
Ernest !  It  was  a  sad  truth  that  he  had  learned, 
and  it  drove  the  sleep  from  his  eyes  that  night ;  yet 
he  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  make  one  resolu- 
tion— ^namely,  that  the  morrow  should  discover  his 
fate  ;  that  he  would  then  go  to  Lizzie  and  learn 
whether  she  really  loved  him — aye,  demand  an 
answer,  if  she  was  again  disposed  to  trifle.  And  if 
that  answer  was  not  as  he  wished — ^then,  why 
then— he  would  start  immediately  for  Europe  and 
forget  her  if  he  could ! 

CHAPTER   V. 

THE     FAREWELL. 

"The  following  afternoon  Lizzie  Carrington 
was  sitting  in  the  parlor.  Her  sisters  had  gone 
out  with  Mrs.  Carrington.  and  the  young  giri  was 
e^ationed  by  the  table  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Sinclair  en- 
tered. Lizzie  thought  there  was  something  unu- 
sual iit  his  appcarance.and  as  he  advanced  toward 
her  he  said  in  a  tone  of  sadness— "  Lizzie,  I  have 
come  to  bid  you  good  bye." 

"  Good  bye  ! "  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  in  sur- 
prise— ^* where  are  you  going,  cousin  Ernest?  " 

**  Lizzie,  have  I  not  often  asked  you  not  to  call 
me  eousin  Emest  ?  " 

*<Ye8,  but  I  will  though,  for  all  that— why 
shouldn't  I,"  she  replied,  pettishly. 

"  You  are  unkind.  Lizzie,  aye,  and  cruel  too." 

«  /  cruel— I  unkind  ! "  the  repeated  holding 
up  her  hands  in  pretended  amazement, "  you  have 
lost  your  manners,  sir,  and  I  will  not  be  "either  so 
unkind  or  cruel  as  to  listen  to  you  till  you  regain 
them."  And  as  she  s|)oke  she  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  Emest  caught  her  hand. 

"  Lizzie,  dear  Lizzie,"  he  said,  "  stay  but  for  a 
few  minutes,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

«  Well,  then,"  she  said,  re-seating  herself,  and 
looking  in  his  face  with  a  most  provoking  smile, 
"  let  us  sit  down  and  talk  politeness  to  each  other." 

"  Do  not  trifle  thus,  Lizzie  ! "  exclaimed  Sinclair, 
as  he  rose  and  paced  the  room  with  hasty  steps. 
For  a  few  moments  he  continued  to  do  so,  and 
then  turning  to  his  young  companion  he  said  in  a 
voice  full  of  emotion, "  Lizzie,  listen  to  me.  Since 
I  first  beheld  you  I  have  loved  you—" 

"  Oh,  Emest ! "  exclaimed  Lizzie,  who  at  the 
mention  of  the  word  "  loved,"  had  sprung  toward 
the  window — ^'*do  come  and  see  this  Highland 
soldier,  he  is  something  worth  looking  at.  Come, 
Emest,  pray  come ! " 

"  Lizzie  Carrington ! "  and  for  the  first  time  the 
young  girl  was  startled  at  his  tones ;  **  I  came  here 


to  bid  yon  fiirewell.  I  flfaaU  depart  in  a  few  days 
for  £iirope>  yet  odq  word  from  your  lipa  migiit 
alter  my  purpose.    Shall  I  go  or  stay  1 " 

Her  Up  curled  saucily,  and  she  replied  in  a  tone 
of  perfect  indifierence : — 

"  Pray,  do  as  yon  please,  sir." 

Alas,  poor  Lime !  She  was  not  an  adept  in  the 
art  she  had  chosen  to  meddle  with,  and  had  not 
therefore  wisdom  enough  to  perceiTe  that  she  had 
gone  too  fiir. 

Ernest  Sinclair's  cheek  was  very  pale  as  he  now 
stood  beside  her,  and  taking  her  hand  he  said,  fid- 
teringly : — 

"  I  leave  yon,  Lizzie.  Be  kind  enongh  to  pre- 
sent my  adieos  to  yoor  femily.  I  cannot  do  it  my- 
self.   FareweU ! " 

He  tuned  away — a  light  laogh  broke  firom  Liz- 
'zie's  lips,  and  she  exclaimed : — 

**  FareweU,  cousin  Ernest." 

Another  instant  and  he  was  gone. 

Five  minutes  afterward  and  Lizzie  Carrington 
left  the  parlor  singing,  as  she  went, "  Pd  be  a  but- 
terfly," as  unconcernedly  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

"  He  will  come  again,"  murmured  Lizzie,  as 
she  thought  over  the  affiur  that  night,  and  her 
heart  reproached  her  for  the  part  she  had  acted. 
"  Of  course,  he  will  come  again."  But  when  three 
days  passed  away  and  he  came  not,  she  began  to 
lose  her  accustomed  cheerfulness  and  to  wish 
most  earnestly  that  he  would  return. 

"  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Carrington  to  his  wife  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day, "  I  met  my  friend  Sin- 
clair this  afternoon.  He  seemed  to  be  in  great 
haste,  and  when  I  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  replied 
that  he  was  to  sail  in  an  hour  for  Europe." 

At  this  announcement  the  color  left  Lizzie's  &oe 
and  she  became  deathly  pale,  but  no  one  noticed 
her  emotion. 

"  Gone  to  Europe ! "  exclaimed  Mis.  Carring- 
ton, in  surprise. 

**  Gone  to  Europe ! "  repeated  Miss  Jana 

"  Gone  to  Europe ! "  ejaculated  Miss  Chloe,  with 
a  start  of  amazement,  **  Gone !  and  without  bid- 
3ing  any  of  us  ferewell ! " 

"  Yes,  he  has  indeed  gone,  and  for  some  years, 
too !  But  surely  some  of  you  were  aware  of  his 
intended  departure !  He  intimated  to  me  that  he 
had  bidden  farewell  to  all  of  you." 

Lizzie  who  by  this  time  had  regained  her  com- 
posure, found  it  necessary  to  speak. 

**  Mr.  Sinclair  was  here  four  days  sinoe,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice.  *'  He  told  me  he  was  going  to 
Europe,  and  as  no  one  was  at  home  but  myself, 
he  bade  me  good  bye  and  requested  me  to  deliver 
his  ferewell  to  my  sisters.  But  I  had  quite  forgot- 
ten to  do  so." 

Mrs.  Carrington  fixed  her  eyessearchingly  upon 
Lizzie's  fece,  but  the  latter  did  not  observe  the  dose 


scrutiny  to  which  die  was  sulijected,  while 
Chloe  said,  as  she  sailed  with  a  Ydfjbly  offended  air 
to¥rard  the  door : — 

«  Very  well.  Miss  Lizzie,  I  shall  remember  this 
thoug^essnesi  of  yours.  You  need  not  think  that 
others  care  as  little  for  their  friends  as  you  do." 
The  door  was  slammed  violently  to,  and  the 
wrathful  maiden  disappeared. 

« What's  the  matter  with  Chloe  t"  asked  her 
brother,  with  a  smile ;  '*  Has  riie  given  Ernest  the 
mitten,  or  has  he  given  it  to  her  1— which  is  it, 
Lizzie?" 

But  Lizne  did  not  reply,  fflie,  too,  had  moved 
toward  the  door,  and  in  another  instant  had  1^ 
the  room. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

THB    LBS80H. 

<<  Mary,  dear,  what  has  happened  to  distress  yon 
thus  ?  "  asked  Lizzie,  m  a  tone  of  alarm,  as  one 
morning  about  a  month  afler  Sinclair's  depart- 
ure, her  sister  returned  from  a  walk,  and  enter- 
ing the  sitting  room,  seated  herself  upon  a  sofe 
and  burst  into  tears.  For  some  moments  Mrs. 
Carrington  was  unable  to  reply,  but  when  she  be- 
came calmer,  she  said : — 

**  Lizzie,  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  dead ! " 

"  Dead !  That  beautiful  lady,  dead— oh  Mary !  * 

Lizzie's  soft  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  there  was  silence  in  the  room.  At  length 
she  again  spoke. 

<*  When  did  she  die,  Mary,  and  how  f  I  knew 
not  that  she  was  even  ill." 

<*  I  will  tell  you  all,  dearest  Lizzie,  and  may  her 
sad  fete  be  a  warning  to  yon.  Yon  know  how 
very  beautiful  she  was,  Lizzie.  Well,  that  beauty 
was  destined  to  be  her  bane.  It  gave  her  a  strange 
power  over  the  hearts  of  others,  and  she  used  that 
power  in  a  way  which  her  Maker  had  never  intend- 
ed her  to.  She  was  a  coquette,  Lizzie,  and  the  same 
manner  and  actions  that  daily  brought  new  admi- 
rers to  her  feet,  also  broke  a  noble  heart :  a  heart  that 
idolized  her  and  whose  afiection  she  in  secret  re- 
turned. He  died  and  riie  was  miserable  ever  after ; 
and,  though  at  the  earnest  request  of  her  femily,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  wealthy  Mr.  Hamilton,  her 
heart  was  with  him  who  slept  in  the  gmve.  Ihad 
always  been  her  most  intimate  friend,  and  to  me 
all  her  thoughts  were  ever  confided.  And  it  was 
thus  that  I  became  acquainted  with  her  mournful 
histoif .  A  few  days  ago  I  visited  her,  and  die 
told  me  then,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  most 
bitterly  repented  her  youthful  error,  and  that  if 
years  of  heart-rending  agony  could  atone  for  the 
past,  her  sin  would  be  forgiven.  For  three  years 
she  has  been  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  yet  during 
that  time,  as  she  assured  me,  she  has  never  known 
a  happy  moment  I    She  then  betrayed  to  me  her 
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eoDTiotioii  that  ahe  was  not  long  for  earth,  and 
bade  me,  in  a  hollow  Toice,  for  her  aake,  warn  all 
who  weie  just  treading  the  paths  of  lifo  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  way  she  had  onoe  entered.  This 
morning  she  was  found  still  and  cold  upon  her 
oooch,  and  a  sweet  smile— the  first  one  that  had 
dwelt  there  for  a  long,  long  time,  rested  upon  her 
lips.  Tbey  called  her  name  and  tried  to  rouse 
•  her,  but  the  death-dew  was  already  upon  her  brow. 
The  death-spirii  had  been  there  to  set  his  signet 
upon  that  beautiful  &oe  ! 

•«  Oh,  Lime,  if  ever  fo«  feel  a  disposition  to  torn 
from  the  heart  that  loves  yon,  I  bid  you  in  her 
name,  beware  !  Rather  assume  a  crown  of  thorns 
than  wear  on  your  brow  the  wreath  of  hom- 
age offered  to  the  oo<]uette,  for  there  is  not  a  flower 
composing  it  that  does  not  contain  poison  in  its 
bud  and  an  asp  in  its  foilags ! " 

Heart-stricken,  and  trembling  in  every  limb, 
the  young  girl  turned  from  her  sister,  and  any  one 
who  had  beheld  her  at  that  moment,  would  have 
been  alarmed  at  the  ghastly  paleness  of  that 
yoathfol  fiuse. 

Cartington  had  learned  a  le«on ! 

CHAPTER   VII. 


A.  V  OLD  FKIBir 
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•«  Ob,  the  hmxi  iknt  hu  troly  loTed  m*ot  ibigsCi, 

But  M  tnily  knpw  00  to  the  dote ; 

A^  the  mn-flower  tonn  on  her  god  when  he  ntli. 

The  Mme  look  thai  she  tamed  when  faenMe.**-~MooEB. 

Just  ^e  years  after  the  event  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  all  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Carrington 
save  one  were  assembled  in  the  parlor  to  wel- 
conae  a  stranger,  even  Ernest  Sinclair !  More  than 
one  well  known  voice  gave  him  a  kindly  greeting, 
but  he  missed  her  whose  smile  was  the  brightest, 
and  whom  he  feared  yet  longed  to  behold. 

Snddenly  the  door  was  unclosed    and  Liziie 
Carrington  appeared.    How  beautiful  she  was! 
No  longer  the  childlike  girl  but  the  lovely  woman, 
there  was  a  graceful  dignity  in  her  step  that  she 
had  not  possessed  when  Ernest  Sindur  had  last 
gazed  upon  her,  and  as  she  advanced  'toward  him, 
and  he  once  more  held  that  little  hand  within  his 
own,  his  heart  beat  wildly,  though  his  countenance 
betrayed  not  the  emotions  that  were  inwardly  at 
work.    Lizzie's  bright  fece  showed  not  the  least 
semblance  of  agitation  ;  she,  too,  had  mixed  mnch 
with  the  world  since  they  had  last  met.   If  she 
felt  anything  she  had  learned  concealment,  and 
she  now  stood  before  him  with  the  coldness  and 
apparent  indifference  of  a  perfect  stranger.    With 
a  chilled  heart  Ernest  Sinclair  turned  from  the 
lovely  vision,  for  he  was  convinced  that  he  had 
never  been  beloved  by  her. 

A  few  minute*  afUr,  at  the  request  of  her 
brother,  Lizzie  was  seated  at  the  piano,  and  her 


fingers  moved  lightly  and  feelingly  over  the  keys 
as,  to  a  plaintive  melody,  she  sang  the  following  :— 

FoigiTe  ne,  fo^ghre  me,  the  enor  b  peit, 

Oh,  wy  that  thine  uger  for  eye  will  not  leet, 

And  breathe  forth  the  etmina  of  ailSMtion  once  move, 

That  beaotiAil  beari-dream,  oh«  let  me  Uto  o*er ! 

t 

FoigiTeme,  feigiTO  me,  and  Mvm  again. 
Will  I  canee  thee  a  moment  of  grief  or  of  pain, 
I  know  I  haTO  wounded,  I  rafihr,  foigive, 
And  let  not  my  words  on  thy  memory  live. 

Foigive  me,  fcugf ve  me^  nay  tnin  not  wmnf. 
Can  my  Up  wear  a.imile,  ean  my  heert  e*er  be  gay, 
Ifioooldiethyglanee,ifioitem  !•  thine  eyel 
Foigive  me,  forgiTO  me,  fin^ve  or  I  die. 

Why  did  Sinclair  start  and  gaze  so  eagerly  up- 
on the  fece  of  the  singer  1  Could  it  be  1  Butno ! 
Not  the  lesst  trace  of  emotion  was  visible  there, 
and  he  again  turned  from  her  in  disappointment  as 
he  said  to  himself,  '*  she  is  still  a  coquette,  and  yet 
riie  might  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  song,  if 
it  were  only  in  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  one 
who  hss  loved  her  too  well."  And  Ernest  strove, 
but  in  vain,  to  still  the  throbbings  of  a  heart  that 
yet  wonhiped  her,  when  that  worship  was  a 
source  of  naught  but  misery. 

«  And  now,  Ernest,  it  is  your  torn  to  fevor  us 
with  a  little  music;  **  and  Henry  Carrington  hand- 
ed his  fiiend  a  guitar,  his  fevorite  instrument. 
Sinclair  hesitated  a  single  instant,  and  then  he 
took  the  guitar.  His  hand  swept  with  spirit  over 
the  chords— in  a  fit  of  pique  he  sang : — 

**  Tow  eoldnam  I  heed  not, 

Yoor  ftown  I  defy,  , 

Tour  afbctioni  1  need  not. 

The  time  baa  gone  by 
When  a  flmh  or  a  unile  on  that  eheek  oonU  beguile 
My  loul  from  ito  MObty  with  witcheiy'e  wile. 

Then,  lady,  look  kindly, 

Or  frown  on  me  1111], 

No  longer  all  blindly,. 

I  yield  to  thy  will, 
Too  tightly  yon  drew  the  light  xeini  of  command, 
And  your  victim  it  flee,  for  they  broke  in  yoor 


He  ceased— and  loud  applause  was  showered 
upon  him  by  every  voice  but  one.  Lizzie  alone 
was  silent,  and  Earnest  did  not  raise  his  eyes  to 
her  fece,  or  he  would  have  been  struck  with  the 
expression  of  deep  suffering  that  rested  upon  it. 

During  the  evening  the  conversation  turned  up- 
on flowers,  and  Henry  Carrington,  eager  to  let 
Sinclair  view  some  rare  exotics  that  he  had  lately 
purchased,  commissioned  his  sister  Lizzie  as  the 
young  man's  guide. 

Silently  she  led  the  way-'-she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  escaped,  but  fete  had  ordained  it 
otherwise.  They  entered  the  conservatory,  and 
Lizzie  pointed  out  the  flowers  to  which  her 
brother  had  referred,  leaving  Sinclair  to  inspect 
them  while  she  proceeded  to  collect  fer  him  a 
amall  boquet,  for  which  he  had  expressed  a  ¥nsh. 


**  I  most  examine  my  bouqnet  and  interpret  its 
language  if  it  be  poflsible/'  said  Ernest,  as  she  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  As  he  spoke  he  held  op  a 
book  which  he  found  lying  upon  a  stand  near. 
Its  title  was,  "  The  language  of  flowers."  "  Ah ! " 
he  exclaimed, "  here  are  some  of  my  floral  favorites : 
heliotrope,  which  signifies '  I  trust  in  thee  ;*  myrtle, 
*love  ;  *  white-rosebud,  '  the  heart  that  knows  not 
change ; '  rose  geranium, '  preference ; '  yellow  rose 
— what  is  a  yellow  rose  the  emblem  of  7  let  me  dis- 
cover," and  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book. 
At  length  he  paused  and  read«: — 

"  The  yellow  rose — the  symbol  of  coquetry. 
Here  are  some  lines  beneath/'  and  he  read  them 
also: — 

*'  Heed  not  her  sigh 
*Ti8  faJaehood*!  breath ! 
Truft  not  her  eye— 
Belief  is  death ! 
A  serpent's  coil 
Thy  strength  may  bum, 
No  power  can  foil 
Ser  snares  accurst !  ** 

"  Nay ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  were  the  flower  a 
thousand  times  fairer,  I  would  not  care  to  possess 
it."  In  another  instant  he  had  thrown  the  rose 
upon  the  floor,  placed  his  foot  upon  it  and  crushed 
it ;  and  as  he  did  so,  Lizzie  Carrington  fell  lifeless 
at  his  feet ! 


«  Lizzie,  dearest  Lizzie,  forgive  me  1  **  exclaim- 
ed Sinclair,  as  he  knelt  down  and  raised  her  in  his 
arms.  But  she  answered  not,  her  eyes  were 
closed  and  her  cheek  wai  ashy  pale. 

Wildly  he  bent  over  that  drooping  form,  mur- 
muring broken  words  of  love  and  pressing  pas- 
sionate kisses  upon  her  cold  forehead.  At  length 
the  color  came  slowly  back  to  her  cheek ;  she 
opened  her  eyes  and,  leanihg  her  head  upon  her 
companion's  shoulder,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Look  up,  sweet  Lizzie,  look  up,  beloved,"  said 
Sinclair,  in  a  voice  of  extreme  tenderness,  "  and 
say  that  you  forgive  me  for  being  so  cruel." 

"  Oh,  Ernest !  rather  let  me  ask  your  pardon  for 
all  that  passed  between  us  years  ago.  Forgive  me, 
dearest  Ernest,  and  if  a  heart  that  has  ever  been 
devoted  to  you  can  atone  for  the  past,  it  is  yours."' 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  softly  unclosed, 
and  sister  Chloe  peeped  in !  One  glance  was  suf- 
ficient. The  door  was  closed  as  silently  as  it  had 
been  opened,  and  Miss  Chloe  walked  away,  mut- 
tering as  she  went,  simdry  observations  upon  de- 
corum, which  had  they  reached  the  ears  of  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended,  would  undoubtedly 
have  stricken  them  with  remorse. 

There  was  a  wedding  a  few  months  after  at  the 
house  of  our  friend  Henry  Carrington.  The  bride 
was  his  sister  Lizzie,  and  the  bridegroom — ^gueas 
who  it  was,  dear  reader. 
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Oh,  there  are  memories  that  throng 

So  eloeely  round  the  heart. 
That  of  its  hidden,  trembling  strings 

They  seem  to  form  a  part. 
They^re  woven  in  with  every  dream 

That  haunts  our  nightly  rest, 
And  nestle,  like  a  golden  beam. 

Deep  in  the  troubled  breast. 

Oh,  there  are  memories  that  crowd 

And  cluster  in  the  brain, 
That  bind  us  gently  to  the  past, 

And  make  us  grasp  again 
The  blooming  wreath  our  childhood  knew, 

Ere  change  had  eome  or  blight, 
When  each  fair  bod  was  wet  with  daw— 
'  Eaoh  blossom  crowned  with  light. 

Sweet  memories !  ye  gently  now 

Are  whispering  to  my  heart ; 
I  feel  your  light  upon  my  brow. 

And  tears  of  rapture  start. 


Te  tell  me  of  the  sun-lit  hours 

Tliat  flew  so  gayly  on, 
*Mid  singing  birds  and  fiagiant  flowen 

That  bloomed  without  a  thorn. 

Te  tell  me  of  the  young,  the  fair. 

Who  flitted  round  my  path  : 
I  twine  amid  their  clustering  hair 

A  bright  and  glorious  wreath. 
I  Ibten  to  the  warbled  notes 

Tliat  tremble  on  the  tongue, 
Till  through  my  soul  that  music  floats 

Like  strains  by  angeli  sung. 

Ob,  stay  then,  gentle  memories, 

Within  my  heart  of  hearts. 
And  softly  hush  its  hearing  sighs, 

And  dry  the  tear  that  starts ; 
Oh  hold,  ye  gentle  memories, 

Your  empire  in  my  breast. 
Till  death  shall  close  my  weary  eyes, 

And  take  me  to  its  rest 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MEETINO    THE    FIRST. 

Little  Laura,  looked  at  the  magnificent  hoiuea  on 
either  aide  as  she  passed  up  Broadway.  Mu6h  she 
wondered  why  a  portion  of  her  fellow-creatures 
shoald  inhabit  places  such  as  these,  while  her 
mother  was  one  of  many  tenants  in  a  single  house, 
in  a  narrow,  filthy  and  crowded  street.  She  saw  the 
welNdreased  children  of  the  affluent,  as  they  were 
led  forth  for  their  morning  walks,  attended  by  care- 
ful servants  and  guarded  from  all  possibility  of 
harm  and  even  of  inconvenience;  and  shI  half 
envied  their  lot  while  she  more  than  half  pitied 
their  helplessness. 

Still  as  our  little  philosopher  weighed  all  the 
circumstances  she  was  content — and  more.  She 
was  happy.  With  a  light  step  and  a  lighter  heart 
she  skipped  along  the  pavemant.  Her  mild  blue 
eyes  danced  in  careless  glee,  while  the  shadows 
of  the  morning  sun  played  on  her  &ce,  radiant 
with  pleasure  and  rosy  with  health.  Her  light 
auburn  hair  escaped  in  natural  and  abundant  curls 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  free  and  graceful  form, 
untrammeled  by  fiishion  and  unfrozen  by  etiquette, 
swayed  and  played  in  all  the  unstudied  grace  of 
hearty,  healthy  freedom. 

Just  then  her  ear  caught  a  most  unmusical  and 
nnmelodious  juvenile  utterance.  Turning  to  dis- 
cover whence  so  lamentable  an  outcry  proceeded, 
she  saw  a  stout  lad  of  her  own  age,  ten  or  there- 
abouts, rubbing  his  eyes  and  crying  most  piteously. 
She  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  difficulty. 

"  I  can't  find  John,"  was  the  little  man's  reply. 

"  Well,  you  art  a  great  one,"  said  Laura,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  Just  keep  on  this  way,  and  John  cant  help 
finding  you  if  he  is  on  this  continent." 

The  boy  made  no  other  answer  than  to  resume 
his  lamentations  in  a  key  even  louder  and  fiercer 
than  before  he  was  interrupted.  And  this,  thought 
Lanra,  is  one  of  the  rich  children  whom  I  was 
envying  just  now !  She  despised  his  helpleuness 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  Give  her  the  ad- 
dress of  any  human  being  in  the  city  and  she  could 
find  him  without  difficulty,  however  intricate  the 
search— and  here  was  a  little  boy  who  was  in  dis- 
pairin  Broadway  ! 

What  is  your  name  7  "  she  asked. 
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Little  Georgy." 

IaUU  Greorgy  !  I  must  say  you  are  big  enough 
of  your  age,  at  any  rate.    Whose  child  are  you  %  " 

«  Pm  fiither's  boy." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  who  is  your  fiither  1 " 

«  Why  he's— he's— he's  Par*    And  here  fol- 
lowed a  symphony  of  bellowing. 

"  Where  does  your  Fa  live,  my  little  prodigy  1 '' 

"  He  lives  home." 

"  He  does,  does  he  7  " 

Not  a  word  more  definite  or  satisftus- 
tory  could  the  little  woman  obtain  from  the 
helpless  wanderer.  Lauxa  iirononnced  him  the 
"  dumbest "  young  gentleman  she  had  ever  met, 
and  if  her  vernacular  was  not  quite  so  refined  as 
it  might  have  been,  she  had  certainly  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  uses  of  life  than  if  her  grammar 
had  been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  her  common 
sense.  At  length  John,  the  servant,  arrived,  in 
ahnost  as  much  tribulation  as  his  vrandering  charge. 
Lanra  skipped  away,  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  trou- 
blesome duty  of  consolation  which  she  had  under- 
taken. Jolin  did  not  so  much  as  thank  her ;  and, 
when  he  reached  home,  anticipated  any  story 
which  "  Georgy "  might  have  chosen  to  tell,  by 
stating  that  while  he  turned  his  head,  just  for  a  sin- 
gle instant,  some  low  creatures  spirited  the  dear 
little  fellow  away,  but  he  refonnd  him  before  they 
had  time  to  strip  off  his  clothes.  Georgy's  mother 
examined  the  lad  who  had  passed  through  perilsso 
terrible,  and  finding  that  nobody  had  cut  off  his 
curls  to  sell  to  the  jeweler's,  or  stolen  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  rejoiced  with  trembling  at  the  immi- 
nent dangers  escaped ;  and  warned  John  that  he 
must  be  more  careful.  Happy  little  Laura  mean- 
while ran  home,  all  unconscious  of  what  gorgons, 
hydras  and  chimeras  dire  her  sunny  face  had  fiir- 
nished  the  hint. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CHAHOBS    OF    TEARS. 

The  lapse  of  yeara  made  little  Laura  a  fine  young 
woinaB.  Her  step  was  still  light,  but  it  was  no 
longer  quits  so  artless  and  unembarrassed  as  when 
we  saw  her  a  child.  She  had  learned  to  guide  her 
eondnct  by  those  conventionalisms  to  which  rich 
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and  poor  mnBt  submit — ^the  fomiB  which  Btand  in 
civilized  society  in  the  place  of  the  innocence  of 
primeval  dajrs  as  the  guardians  of  innocence  and 
the  protection  of  purity.  But  though  thus  conform- 
ing with  an  intuitive  sense  of  delicacy  to  the  rules 
of  true  politeness,  which  every  pure  woman  in  all 
ranks  of  life  seems  to  observe  as  if  by  a  natural 
instinct,  Laura  was  still  artless  and  innocent. 

Her  situation — she  was  a  seamstress — ^placed  her 
on  the  very  verge  of  fashionable  life— in  it,  but  not 
of  it.  Many  in  her  situation  catch — at  second 
hand — airs  and  language  which  make  them  ridicu- 
lous, and  betray  a  discontent  with  their  situation 
which  renders  them  a  ready  prey,  because  it  exposes 
them  as  the  ready  obgeets  of  temptation.  But 
Laura  stood  safe  on  the  very  edge  of  the  charmed 
circle,  and  none  of  the  heartlessness,  folly,  extrav- 
agance and  woe  which  q>lendor  strives  in  vain 
to  hide,  escaped  her  observation.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  her  own  experience  she  had  wimessed 
cheerfulness  under  real  privations ;  and  if  she  was 
sometimes  tempted  to  repine  dt  her  lot,  she  remem- 
bered that  for  every  disaress  and  inconvenienoe 
which  the  poor  endure  there  is  a  parallel  trial  in 
the  lives  of  the  rich,  different  in  tdnd,  but  no  less 
painful  in  degree.  Thus  she  struck  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  estates  and  was  still  content.  Tri- 
fles make  up  the  sum  of  our  existence  and  elight 
impressions  are  the  seeds  of  our  convictions.  The 
Uttle  incident  related  in  the  first  chapter  was,  no 
doubt,  felt  forever  in  the  after  thoughts  and  lives 
and  conduct  of  Laura  and  Georgy,  though  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  were  scarcely  remem- 
bered a  week  by  either,  and  were  entirely  forgotten 
in  a  monthk  Nor,  though  neither  knew  or  thought 
of  it,  can  we  doubt  that  the  features  of  each  dwelt 
in  the  memory  of  the  other—- not  as  persons  recol- 
lected, but  as  dreamy  pictures  half  recognised 
when  the  originals  meet  again.  Many  sooh  old 
acquaintances  haunt  us  all  through  life  ;  and  this 
will  account  better  than  any  attempt  at  physiogno- 
my for  our  likes  and  dislikes  conceived  at  what  we 
think  is  first  sight  without  any  apparent  reason. 

The  advantages  for  obtaining  an  education, 
which  in  our  country  are  happily  within  the  reach 
of  all,  however  humble,  had  been  well  improved  by 
Laura.  If  she  was  not  what  is  termed  an  accom- 
plished girl,  she  possessed  a  natnzml  grace  and  ease 
which  no  feshionable  instruction  could  have  impart- 
ed, and  wtub  firee  from  that  affectation  which  is  too 
often  a  necessary  consequence  of  "accomplish- 
ments." She  had  a  mind  stored  with  good  and 
correct  principles  by  a  mother's  careful  teaching ; 
and  the  natural  language  of  her  demeanor  spoke  a 
purity  which  repelled  even  the  thought  of  evil 
against  her.  And  the  wamingp  and  instruc- 
tions of  her  mother  were  the  more  impreasiTe  and 
constantly  remembered,  because  they  were  no  lon- 
ger uttered  by  a  living  monitor,  but  were  a  part  of 


her  daily  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost.    Laura 
was  now  an  orphan.  ^ 

Nor  was  the  care  of  herself  her  only  reqwnBi- 
bHity.  She  had  a  grand  parent  to  provide  for,  aged 
and  peevish.  But  this  infirmity  of  her  grand- 
mother's temper  was  the  least  of  her  annoyances* 
as  we  can  easily  endure  the  infirmities  of  those  we 
love.  Laura  had  the  whims  and  unreasonable 
requirements  of  a  host  of  '*  patrons  "  to  satisfy.  If 
nature  had  given  an  ungainly  form  to  a  young  lady, 
and  art  had  exaggerated  natural  defects,  poor  Laura  • 
had  to  be  answerable  if  the  habit  did  not  become 
the  ill-formed  as  well  as  the  graceful  figure.  Her 
rest,  her  comfort,  her  happiness  were  all  counted 
as  nothing  against  the  caprices  of  those  who  fon- 
ded  they  purchased  her — soul  and  body—tor  the 
scanty  wagM  of  a  needle- woman. 

All  employers  however  are  not  Tartars  any  more 
than  all  employers  kre  angels.  There  were  many 
exceptions  to  the  general  unreasonableness  of  Lau- 
ra's customen  ;  and' one,  the  happiest,  was  an  ac- 
centiic  old  widow  lady,  childless,  rich  and  of  most 
unquestionable  ton.  She  was  in  a  position  to  lead, 
instead  of  following.  If  all  did  not  or  could  not 
imitate  her,  none  dared  pronounce  what  she  did,  out 
of  time,  out  of  place,  or  out  of  foahion.  If  her  coun- 
tenance was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  a  young 
person  upon  entrance  into  society,  th^  withholding 
of  it  was  an  obstacle  which  could  not  be  conquered. 
People  wondered  at  nothing  which  she  chose  to  do, 
though  all  wondered  what,  at  her  death,  would 
become  of  her  money.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
cut  up  into  legacies,  they  said.  Some  foncied  that 
her  will  was  made  and  still  kept  open  by  monthly 
codieils.  None  knew,  but  it  will  be  readily  imag- 
ined that,  many  hoped  to  find  themselves  included 
in  this  monthly  appendix,  and  in  some  share,  more 
or  leas,  likely  to  diminish  the  chances  of  the  resid- 
uary legatee. 

Mrs.  Melville  was  a  fiiend  indeed  to  Laurt. 
She  assisted  her  without  the  ostentation  of  charity, 
always  insisting  upon  paying  her  for  her  work 
double  the  usual  rates.  She  said  it  vras  her  cus- 
tom to  pay  what  people  earned,  and  protested  that 
she  was  not  going  to  break  in  tq>on  her  ovni  rules 
in  deference  to  any  modem  innovation.  Nor  did 
she  fell  to  press  upon  Laura  many  well-timed  and 
appropriate  presents,  given  in  such  a  way  that  to 
accept  them  appeared  really  to  be  conferring  instead 
of  receiving  a  fevor.  Had  Lauia  met  more  per- 
sons like  Mrs.  Melville  among  her  feshionable  eos- 
tomers  she  might  have  envied  the  rich. 

CHAPTER  III. 

MBBTINO    THE    SSCOKD. 

What  a  world  is  Broadway  by  gas-li|^t— OTwe 
might  say  vrfaat  a  series  of  worids  succeed  one 
another  from  the  setting  of  one  sun  to  the  rising 
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of  the  next  FIrat  come  the  ploddiiig  di,  mer« 
ohrat  and  sitMn,  fannying  home  from  the  day's 
oeeapmlian,  on  every  coontenance  the  feeling  of 
relief  that  another  day's  sCiuggle  with  the  world 
ha»  ceased,  and  that  another  aeaaon  of  repose  has 
airited  from  the  earnest  wrestling  with  want  and 
neoeasity.  This  throng  of  htonanlife-  soon  dini 
pean  to  reappear  under  another  aspect.  The 
same  frcea  are  soon  abroad  again  in  pleasure  seek- 
ing eacurnons,  the  serious  duty — ^for  such  it  seems 
to  be  regarded — of  tea  and  dry  toast  haTing  been 
socceaslully  accomplished. 

For  another  hour,  peihapa,  the  great  thorough- 
lure  wean  ait  orderly  and  citixen-like  appearanoe. 
Now  commences  another  dtange.  Apprentices 
are  abroad  with  washed  fteea»  and  gaudy  reaiaand 
nedL-ties,  (hU  of  noisy  life  and  the  exuberance  of 
spirits  which  must  brealc  out  after  a  day's  confine* 
ment  Clerfca  hare  purged  the  ink  stains  from 
their  fingen,  and  promenade  with  as  lordly  an  air 
as  if  they  were  the  merchant  princes  for  whom 
'change  boon  wait.  Young  students  seek  relief 
from  thou^t  and  study  in  an  efcning  strolli  and 
the  street  is  Tooal  with  the  many  noises  which  arise 
from  a  popnlatioii,  erery  member  of  which  seems 
either  free  from  thought  or  striving  to  stave  off  care 
by  assumed  hilarity.  The  various  places  of  amuse- 
ment or  of  temptation  receive  their  thousands ; 
and  the  evidences  of  these  stops  at  the  way-side 
grow  more  fruquent  as  tiie  night  grows  older.  And 
amid  the  throng  yre  must  not  forget  the  Uiousands 
of  stcangere,  visiion  to  the  city,  sage,  gmve  men  at 
home,  who  betray  their  rustic  origin  by  the  noisy 
effi>rts  which  they  are  continually  making^to  aeem 
*'  to  the  manor  bom."  The  daughters  of  vice  and 
misery,  who  flit  along  the  atreets  in  uwdry  finery, 
know  such  men  at  once.  Pick-pockets  and  ring- 
droppen  single  them  out,  and  the  mock-auctioneer 
feels  their  atmosphere  in  an  instant  as  they  enter 
his  den,  and  labors  assiduously  to  put  himself  in 
oommunication  with  their  pockets. 

Later  honn  bring  still  more  changes,  and  none 
for  the  better.  Save  tlie  few  whom  business  en- 
fnagements  or  protracted  but  respectable  amose- 
ments  have  kept  abroad  to  a  late  hour,  the  streets 
are  now  abandoned  to  the  dissolute  and  viciouirf  of 
both  sezea.  Now  the  wanton  assails  the  passen- 
0ir  with  more  confidence,  and  th<r  thief  or  "  row- 
dy "  looks  upon  all  he  meets  with  a  feeling  of 
confident  equality.  It  seems  a  fact,  by  common 
consent  established,  that  all  the  honest  fa^ve  retired 
and  left  th6  world  to  the  rogue  and  the  watebman. 
To  such  an  hour  as  this  had  Laura  been  detained 
by  one  of  hear  exacting  patrons,  ere  her  day's  work 
waa admitted  to  be  "done."  Alone  and  unpro- 
tceted  ahe  started  Ibrdi,  but  the  eircumstance  was 
no  new  one  to  a  woman  in  her  situation.  The 
poor  who  would  eani  their  bread  must  saeiffioe 
their  timidity  to  their  necessitiea. 
Vol.  v.— No.  4. 


Pretty  to  a  marvel,  ahe  seemed  like  a  vidon  of 
purity  gliding  along  amid  the  crowd  which  had 
not  yet  deserted  the  street— or  which  coming  out 
from  holes  and  dens  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
daylight  passengers.  Through  all — reckless  mirth, 
thoughtlen  pleasure-seeking,  and  imdiiguised  lib- 
ertinism—ehe  walked  secure.  Her  quick  ear 
might  catch  a  passing  and  not  very  refined  excla- 
mation of  coarse  flattery,  but  the  irrepressible  blush^ 
which  she  could  not  control,  was  her  only  answer; 
Nor  did  she  encounter  ferther  molestations  than 
such  as  these.  Her  consdous  innocence  gate  a 
dignity  to  her  carriage  before  which  libertinism 
shrank  abaahed,  and  she  passed  rapidly  along  unsu*- 
pecting  and  unsuspected. 

She  was  on  the  pavement  before  a  well  known 
temple  of  chance— one  of  those  aristocratic  haunts 
of  vice  whose  quiet  and  order  and  well  guarded 
entrances  defend  them  from  visits  of  the  police. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  are  lost  and  won  in 
such  places,  in  a  noiseless  and  gentlemanly  way, 
undisturbed  by  any  official  intrusion,  while  the  no 
more  mischievous'  bat  more  noisy  haunts  of  vice, 
in  which  the  stakes  are  shillings  and  sixpences, 
furnish  nightly  fields  for  the  prowess  of  the  con- 
stables ;  and  the  papers  are  eloquent  in  praises 
of  the  magistrates  who  bag  prisonere  by  dozens 
under  the  comprehensive  name  of  vagrants.  Lau- 
ra could  not  help  a  curious  sideway  glance  at  the- 
building  as  she  passed,  and  by  this  inattention  to 
her  steps,  she  ran  full  against  a  young  man  who 
was  entering. 

The  stranger  started  back — and  so  did  Lanre. 

For  an  instant  as  they  gazed,  the  conftisiott  waa 

mutual.     Laura  blushed  deeply  in  her  embarraaa*- 

ment — the  man  lost  every  ether  emotion  in  delight^' 

ed  surprise,  as  he  stared  with  unfeigned  atid  undia- 

gnised  admiration  into  the  artless  and  beautifiii 

countenance  before  him.    The  rich  glow  of  her 

cheeks, 

**  Into  a  iMp  earnation  todABB  dfed  *'— 

the  mild  beauty  of  her  soft  blue  eyes,  and  the  trans- 
parent clearness  of  her  complexion  ;  her  li^^t 
hair  disordered  into  graceful  negligence  by  the 
encounter,  as  her  bonnet  vras  pushed  back  partially 
revealing  the  upper  part  of  a  head  of  most  graoe- 
fiil  outline  ;  her  lips  parted  in  her  breathleas  hed- 
tation — altogether,  ^ese  features  presented  a  vis- 
ion of  loveliness  which  no  art  could  imitate.  Seen, 
as  the  picture  was,  but  for  an  instant  and  that  in 
the  strong  but  dreamy  light  of  the  atreet,  the  stran- 
ger was  entranced.  Nor  could  Laura,  filled  as  her 
mind  had  been  with  the  terrible  character  of  the 
den  before  which  she  stood,  foibear  an  exclama- 
tion of  warning,  as  she  looked  timidly  at  the  frank 
and  open  countenance  before  her.  *'  Think  better 
of  it,"  she  hurriedly  sdd,  •*  and  do  not  enter  lUa 
place  to  night — or  ever! " 
She  had  disappeared.    The  young  man  lodied 
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a  moment  after  her,  and  muttering  to  himself 
«* pretty,  and  artfully  done"— waited  as  if  expect- 
ing a  signal.  He  waited  in  vain.  "  That  waa 
overdone.  Miss/'  he  said ;  and  entering  the  houM 
soon  forgot  the  beautiful  virion  in  the  excitement 
of  the  gambling  table. 

How  full  is  this  world  of  uncharitable  thoughts ! 
This  encounter  took  place  upon  the  very  spot 
where  Laura,  the  child,  met  little  «  Georgy "  ten 
years  before.  In  both  instances  her  motives  v^ere 
misnndentood  and  misrepresented  ;  in  the  first  by 
the  parentaof  the  child— in  the  second  by  the  child 
himself,  now  grown  to  man's  estate  and  man's 
uncharitablen^SB. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

TBX     CHAirSBS    07    MONTHS. 

It  is  common  to  talk' of  extreme  age  as  of  se- 
cond childhood.  And  so  it  is,  but  with  more  of  the 
channs  and  endearing  ties  of  infancy,  than  the 
mere  theorist  or  ulker  of  pompously  foolish  abstrac- 
tions is  capable  of  perceiving,  or  if  he  perceive,  of 
understanding.      If  the  old  become  as  children, 
rimple,  helpless,   and  querulous,  as  children  are 
they  dear  from  tlieir  very  helplessness.     And  as 
the  little  child  is  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  home 
circle,  its  bond  and  the  life  of  its  union,  so  are 
the  helpless  aged,  who  seem  to  the  world  without 
but  causes  of  trouble  and  care,  the  props  and  stays 
of  family  union  ;  the  points  where  the  affections 
of  many  meet  in  one ;  the   egis  which  shelters 
and  protects  the  household  virmea  and  sympathies 
from  destruction  by  the  heartless  blows  of  covet- 
ousness,  selfishness  and  cold  ambition.    Show  us 
a  &mily  where  God  has  spared  an  aged  and  help- 
less parent  and,  no  matter  how  vaiious  and  diverg- 
ing may  be  the  interests  and  paths  of  its  mem. 
bera,  we  will  show  you  a  band  of  brothers  and  sis. 
ters  who  are  still  united  in  one  common  object  of 
love  and  veneration,  and  who  cannot  fail  in  this 
community  in  one  sentiment  to  preserve  their  love 
for  each  other. 

Nor  are  the  aged  less  a  blessiftg  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  Laura,  there  remains  but  one  representa- 
tive of  the  younger  generations.  To  quc^  a  trite 
and  common  though  eloquent  and  beautifiil  figure, 
the  old,  however  imbecile  are — as  the  dry  and  leaf- 
less oak  supports  the  ivy — the  stay  and  comfort  of 
the  young.  All  Laura's  thoughts  of  home  were 
anoeiated  with  her  aged  and  helpless  grand-pa- 
lent.  For  her  she  lived  and  toiled  not  only  un- 
complainingly but  cheerfully.  The  thought  of 
making  her  happy  at  the  close  of  the  day,  cheered 
and  lightened  the  long  and  tedious  hours  to  the 
dewing-girl.  She  thought  of  no  other  duty  and 
dreamed  of  no  other  han»ineas. 

The  grandmother  died.    Desolate  now  indeed 


was  Laura's  hearth.  But  it  was  not  fitting  that 
her  young  life  should  be  longer  occupied  in  pro- 
tracting the  existence  of  one  whose  days  having 
far  passed  three  score  and  ten  were  now  only  labor 
and  sorrow.  Providence  had  more  active  and 
useful  duties  in  reserve  for  her.  Years  after,  when, 
surrounded  by  her  happy  children,  she  reviewed 
her  life,  she  could  perceive  how  comparatively 
profitless  that  life  would 'have  been,  had  it  been 
limited,  as  once  in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  she 
desired,  to  the  day  when  she  closed  the  eyes  of  the 
last  dear  fnend  of  her  infimcy. 

Laura  could  endure  to  look  at  none  of  the  &mi- 
liar  objects  in  herlitUe  tenement,  for  each  but  sug- 
gested the  memory  of  the  departed.  The  strong 
motive  which  had  existed  for  courage  and  exertion 
was  gonn,  and  the  poor  girl  was  fiist  sinking  into  a 
hopeless  and  aimless  state  of  despondence  which 
boded  ill  for  her  owh  health.  She  ceased  to  dnw 
lessons  of  content  from  the  circumstances  of  oth- 
en,  for  her  own  grief  and  loneliness  now  natuially 
seemed  to  her  more  grievous  afflictions  than  any 
one  else  was  called  upon  to  safier.  She  moved 
mechanically  about  her  accustomed  pursuits,  and 
was  no  longer  the  cheerinl  and  contented  lassie  in 
her  poverty  whom  many  a  person  in  wealth  might 
have  envied. 

But  a  brighter  day  was  to  dawn  upon  her.  Her 
kind  friend.  Mis.  Melville,  no  sooner  heard  of  her 
rituation  than  she  discovered  that  she  absolutely 
needed  Laura's  assistance  for  a  jnonth  at  least-; 
although  the  fiishions  for  the  season  were  made  up, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  congratulating 
themselves  that,  for  a  while,  they  were  rid  of  the 
plague  of  milliners  and  such  people.  In  two  or 
three  dajrs  Mrs.  Melville  made  another  diacovety— 
that  there  was  no  shadow  of  use  in  Laura's  going 
home  every  night  to  her  deserted  quarters  while 
some  dozen  apartments  in  her  ample  manrion  were 
unoccupied. 

So  passed  the  month.  Mrs.  Melville  had  no 
intention  that  with  that  month  Laura's  residence 
under  her  roof  should  close,  but  while  the  gener- 
ous woman  was  debating  with  herself  how  she 
could  beat  and  most  delicately  and  unobtrurively 
make  the  month's  virit  glide  into  a  perpetual  resi- 
dence, the  grateful,  but  senritive  and  high-spirited 
orphan  had  determined  upon  her  own  course.  She 
was  morbidly — and,  we  must  add,  foolishly,  ss  eveiy 
exaggerated  sentiment  is  foolish — afraid  of  appear^ 
ing  like  an  intruder  and  resolved  upon  the  day 
when  her  nominal  term  closed  to  steal  away  with- 
out taking  leave  of  her  bene&ctress.  She  felt  tbst 
her  departure  would  be  opposed — that  a  leave- 
taking  would  be  painful.  She  had  already  observed 
that  the  pretext  of  employment  no  longer  existed* 
for,  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  she  ha4 
been  employed  only  in  reading  to  Mrs.  Melvilie 
and  her  quick  perceptions  detected  the  jealousy 
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with  which  conainB  and  expectants' watched  her 
presence,  as  they  redoubled  their  attentive  calls 
jost  at  this  particular  period.  She  noticed  how 
careful  all  were  to  bring  something  with  them  which 
should  interest  the  wealthy  aunt,  and  with  what 
labored  and  particularly  obliging  elocution  they 
innsted  upon  reading  to  the  old  lady,  when  under 
other  circumstances  they  would  have  avoided  such 
a  task  as  a  most  terrible  infliction.  Her  gentle 
spirit  riirank  firom  a  contest  in  which  her  share 
existed  only  in  the  fancy  of  her  jealous  rivals,  and 
although  she  thought  she  saw  the  least  shade  of 
maUciotts  humor  in  Mrs.  Melville,  in  playing  her 
off  as  a  mark  of  emulation  to  her  covetous  cousins, 
Laura  was  too  much  a  true  lady  to  indure  a  posi- 
tion 80  equivocal.  So  upon  the  last  day  of  her 
engagement  she  quietly  prepared  her  little  ward- 
robe. Al  evening  when  she  bade  her  friend  good 
night,  she  slipped  out  of  the  house,  and  while  Mrs. 
Melville  thought  she  was  repoeuig  upon  her  pillow, 
she  was  hastily  gliding  along  the  streets,  seeking 
again  the  quiet  of  tliat  humble  home,  where,  though 
poverty  was  a  constant  inmate,  envy  and  its  dis- 
quiet never  entered.  Her  month's  absence,  not- 
withstanding the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Melville,  had 
disposed  her  to  return  again  contented  with  her 
humble  lot. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MEXTX9G    TBB    TBIKD. 

The  night  was  bitter  cold.  Mrs.  Melville,  after 
her  young  friend  bade  her  good  night,  sat  by  a  com- 
fortable fire,  considering  in  what  mode  and  by 
what  means  she  should  persuade  upon  Laura  the 
acceptance  of  a  comfortabls  cloak  and  hat,  arti- 
cles which  she  was  very  well  aware  the  orphan 
did  not  possess.  £he  contrived  an  ingenious  arti- 
fice, the  contemplation  of  which  warmed  her  more 
than  all  the  luxurious  appliances  of  which  her 
wealth  made  her  the  possessor.  She  determined 
that  on  the  next  day  she  would  go  out  and  pur- 
chase materials  feigning  that  they  were  for  herself; 
and  that  then  she  would  pretend  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  her  bargain— or  that  she  really  did  not  need 
it — that  she  was  ashamed  to  return  the  articles  or 
to  exchange  them — and  that,  finally,  she  would  beg 
Laura  to  take  them  ofif  her  hands.  While  Mrs. 
Melville  was  delighting  herself  with  this  pleasant 
mental  comedy,  little  did  she  fancy  that  she  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  all  devised  had  flown. 

Laura  hugged  her  shawl  about  her  to  keep  out 
the  keen  air  as  she  walked.  Occasionally  she 
felt  a  half  twinge  of  reproach  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  deceived  her  kind  patron  ;  but  as 
her  mind  took  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
she  could  not  perceive  that  any  other  line  of  con- 
duct would  have  made  her  less  uneasy.    But  the 


current  of  her  thoughts  was  suddenly  and  in  a 
most  startling  manner  interrupted. 

A  figure  emerged  from  the  stately  door-way  of 
the  gaming  house.  He  hastily  descended  the  steps. 
She  paused  almost  unconsciously  as  he  approached, 
and  slipped  into  the  shadow  to  permit  him  to  pass 
without  perceiving  her.  It  was  not  necessary.  So 
wrapped  was  he  in  his  own  agony,  that  he  would 
not  have  observed  her  had  it  been  bright  sunlight. 
She  shuddered  as  she  caught  the  demoniac  expres-  - 
sion  of  despair  and  torture  upon  his  face  as  he  hur- 
ried by  the  lamp.  He  wore ,  no  hat — one  hand 
was  tangled  in  his  hair,  and  with  the  other  he  has- 
tily drew  something  from  a  side  pocket.  He  turned 
a  comer  into  a  by-street,  and  Laura,  without  a 
thought  or  breath  of  hesitation,  was  at  his  side  in 
an  instant.  She  dashed  down  his  arm,  and  the 
report  of  a  pocket  pistol,  as  it  was  discharged  upon 
the  pavtment  brought,  in  another  moment,  several 
of  the  night  police  to  the  spot. 

They  found  Laura  upon  the  ground  insensible. 
The  foiled  self-murderer  was  gazing  vacantly  about 
him,  unaware  as  yet  by  what  accident  or  inter- 
vention his  purpose  had  been  prevented.  **  Another 
woman  murderer,  almost,"  said  one  of  the 
watchmen,  as  he  raised  the  girl  from  the  ground. 
"  This  sort  of  thing  is  getting  to  be  uncommon 
frequent." 

"  Where  is  your  hatl "  asked  another,  who  had 
taken  the  man  into  custody.  '*  What !  you  can't 
spdak,  eh  1 " 

The  unhappy  man  answered  not  a  word.  He 
knew  that  whatever  he  might  say  here  coulfl  do 
him  no  good,  and  might  embarrass  him  aflerward. 
Thft  shock  recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  he  puz- 
zled himself  in  vain  to  account  for  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  the  woman  who  had,  it  seemed  to  him, 
miraculously  interposed  between  himself  and  des- 
truction. Scarce  less  &int  than  Laura,  and  sick 
at  heart,  he  was  glad  to  be  led  away  from  among 
the  crowd,  which,  by  the  rumors  of  the  afiair,  va- 
rious and  exaggerated ,  was  fesl  collecting.  A  stone 
or  two  was  thrown  in  at  the  windows  of  the  bouse, 
by  some  of  the  more  virtuously  outrageous  in  the 
mob,  but  the  lights  were  instantly  extinguished,  and 
the  police  soon  cleared  the  streets.  Laura  and  ths 
man  she  had  saved  were  carried  to  the  station 
house  and  all  was  quiet  again.  The  stars  looked 
down  in  theirclear  cold  brilliance.  Shivering  pov- 
erty, cheated  for  a  moment  firom  the  contemplation 
of  its  woes,  resumed  its  selfish  complainings.  Busy 
vice,  diverted  for  an  instant  from  its  occupation, 
dismisBed  the  little  disturbance  from  its  thoughts 
and  resumed  its  saturnalia.  Calm  innocence, 
which  had  slept  through  the  whole,  slept  on — to 
wonder,  when  the  matter  should  come  before  it, 
with  all  the  stereotype  newq[)aper  embellishments, 
how  it  is  that  any  can  prefer  wassail,  and  riot  and 
midnight  murder,  to  safe  and  happy  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TBS  UN8XXH  TBBBAD  BBVXALXD. 

Woman  accused,  nnleas  she  bear  repalsive  evi- 
dences of  crime  and  vice,  is  already  half-acquitted. 
Laura's  ingenuous  coontenance,  natural  and  unaf- 
fected modesty,  and  touching  beauty  in  her  distreas, 
caused  the  officials  of  the  police  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  place  afforded  to  render  her 
necessary  detention  until  morning  as  little  disa- 
greeable as  possible.  Under  any  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  embarrassing  and  painful.  As 
the  case  was  no  ordinary  one,  and  had  much  appear- 
ance of  interesting  mystery,  it  was  reserved  for  the 
magistrate's  private  examination. 

When  the  two  prisoners  were  confironted,  there 
was  a  mutual  start  of  surprise  and  half-recogni- 
tion which  did  not  escape  the  keen  observation  of 
the  magistrate.  He  heard  the  story  of  the  watch- 
men which,  as  the  reader  is  aware, could  throw  no 
light  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  parties  to 
each  other.  He  had  vntnessed  too  many  apparent 
impossibilities  in  his  time  to  dispute  positively  the 
uncharitable  inference  that  Laura  had  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  young 
man  who  sat  in  the  office,  the  picture  of  perplexity 
and  despair.  He  seemed  nerving  himself  for  an 
effi>rt  to  speak — but  the  justice  dismissed  the  atten- 
dants and  kindly  suggested  to  the  young  woman 
that  her  most  proper  course  was  to  send  and 
obtain  the  assistance  and  counsel  of  her  friends. 
He  told  her  that  whatever  might  be  the  result,  con- 
cealment from  them  was  impossible ;  and  that 
whatever  might  be  the  character  of  her  difficulty^ 
it  were  better  at  once  to  appeal  to  those  who  knew 
and  loved  her,  than  to  trust  to  strangers  lor  charity 
which  might  only  embarrass  and  involve  her. 

The  young  man  essayed  to  speak,  protesting 
that  if  his  testimony  could  be  received  he  would 
entirely  exonerate  Laura  fix>m  every  charge  except 
chat  of  having  saved  a  life  which  would  have  been 
better  lost.  The  magistrate  with  an  incredulous 
smile  shook  his  head,  and  reconunended  silence  to 
him  as  well  as  to  her.  He  suspected  naturally 
enough  that  the  couple  stood  in  some  strange  rela- 
tion, which  their  mutual  friends  could  better  man- 
age than  the  municipal  authorities,  and  although 
the  appearance  of  the  young  man  prepossessed 
him  little  in  bis  fevor,  the  humanity  of  the  man 
had  overmastered  the  magistrate  so  fer  as  Laura 
was  concerned  ;  and  he  feund  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading himself  that,  as  no  complaint  had  been 
entered,  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  yet  for  his 
interference  as  an  administrator  of  the  law. 

Laura  hesitated.  She  saw  the  painful  and  sus- 
picions features  of  her  position,  and  knew  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  young  man  by  the  gener- 
ous act  of  self-sacrifice  which  he  had  offered,  to 
exculpate  her ;  but  she  saw,  moreover,  the  impro- 


bability which  would  accompany  his  true  statement, 
and  the  difficulty  which  would  still  remain  of 
accounting  for  her  presence  at  the  precise  juncturr 
to  save  his  life,  lliat  truth  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion is  every  day  quoted  as  a  proverb,  but  men  con- 
tinue nevertheless  to  consider  strangeness  presumpt- 
ive evidence  of  falsehood.  Her  unsupported  word 
might  not  be  believed,  but  if  Mrs.  Melville— and 
here  she  hesitated  again.  Could  she  dare  to  call 
upon  her  in  such  a  humiliating  difficulty,  afler  her 
abrupt  d^rtion  of  her  roof  7 

*'  Surely,*'  said  the  young  man  rising, "  one  so 
beautiful  as  you  are,  and  so  pure  as  you  must 
be,  cannot  be  without  friends!  Send  for  them, 
that  under  the  embarrassing  but  impressive 
circumstances  in  which  we  stand,  they  may  hear 
from  me  an  explanation  which  will  not  only  relieve 
you  fixMn  suspicion,  but  redound  to  your  praise.** 
And  as  he  spoke,  Laura  gazed  artlessly  at  the 
countenance  which  now  wore  some  of  the  expres- 
sion which  had  entranced  her  When  she  warned 
him,  ineffectively,  from  the  gaming  table  months 
before. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  to  say,"  asked  the  puzzled 
justice,  *'  That  you  are  not  old  acquaintances  2 " 

**  Upon  my  honor,  I  do,"  he  answered.  "  We 
have  met  once  before,  it  is  true — but  it  was  by  ac- 
cident, and  only  for  an  instant." 

Laura  assented  to  the  necessity,  and  a  messenger 
was  despatched  for  her  benefrictress.  As  the  good 
lady  entered  the  apartment,  the  first  person  whom 
her  eyes  encountered  was  the  young  man,  and, 
lifting  up  her  hands  in  astonishment,  she  ex- 
claimed:— 
"  George  Melville !  ** 

The  young  man's  confusion  was  too  great  to 
permit  him  to  reply.  Mrs.  Melville  then  seated 
herself  by  Laura,  and  kindly  taking  her  hand, 
delighted  the  kind  magistrate  beyond  meaBore,  by 
the  finll  guarantee  which  this  itibrded  of  Laura's 
character.  Were  it  proper,  we  would  record  the 
name  of  our  officer,  who  i»  at  once  honored  foi 
his  humanity,  admired  for  his  energy  and  respect- 
ed for  his  integrity,  and  whose  urbanity  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  makes  his  ofliot  as  much  one  of 
benevolence,  as  of  public  justice-^-and  that,  too, 
without  injury  to  the  efficiency  or  impediment  to 
the  adminifltration  of  the  lavrs  he  is  sworn  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Melville  unraveled  all 
the  mystery,  and  though  the  police  reporters,  v^o 
had  promised  their  readers  •*  startling  revelations,*' 
were  compelled  to  give  instead  a  series  of  indig- 
nation articles  upon  "  star  chamber  "  and  "  secret 
proceedings,"  the  justice  smiled  at  their  wrath  in 
consdous  rectitude;  and  the  parties  and  their 
firiends  rejoiced  that  their  private  peace  had  not 
been  sacrificed  to  th^appetite  of  the  generous  pub- 
lic for  interesting  potioe  matter. 


: 


THE    SEASONS. 


Reader !  Beware  that  y<ra  look  not  apon'  any 
hnman  being,  as  a  penon  to  yoa  iadifiereiit  end 
poMeenng  no  ahkre  in  your  sympathies,  and  no 
right  to  your  charities.  Heaven  only  knows  by 
what  Ujisbkk  Thread  your  destiny  may  be  united 
to  that  member  of  the  great  fiunily  who  may  seem 
least  likely  ever  to  cross  yoar  path  again.  The 
little  cliild  Who  pitied  "Georgy^ln  his  infantile 


qnandary^-the  yonng  woman  who  crossed  his  way 
mheaded,  as  good  angels  often  are,  while  he  was 
in  the  noisy  path  of  lavish  dissipation — and  the 
deliverer,  who  came  in  to  arrest  his  mnrderons 
and  impious  attempt  upon  his  own  life,  guards  yet 
in  her  heart  the  man  of  whose  preservation  and 
restoration  to  virtue  and  naeihlness  she  was,  under 
Providence,  the  instrument. 


VMS  SISAS(D£fS. 


A    VISION. 


BT    H 


Th«  ifaeiAard^B  pipe  MlntM  the  bliuhing  day, 

Her  radiant  Iwow  impeeried  with  many  a  g&m. 
She  fling*  with  joy  her  wintry  veil  away. 

And  gladly  done  her  floweiy  diadem ! 
All  nature  blooms  a^ain !  The  guahinf  riUa, 

And  waiblinf  birds  awake  the  peer  leas  earth. 
Lo!  the  bright  spirit  of  the  perfiuned  hUk, 

Cornea  robed  in  beauty — redolent  with  mirth. 
Child  of  the  Spring !  etherial  being,  hail  i 

Thy  sunbright  snaile  illomea  the  frono  ^ade, 
The  fint  pale  snow-dropa  tremble  in  the  gale, 

Earth*B  fragrant  pearia,  in  lovelinem  anayed  I 
Thy  balmy  breath,  aigha  o*er  the  dew-erowned  pkia 

Like  theaoft  bvaeae  that  floats  from  Araby  2 
Nature's  aoUaa  atringa  are  touched  again, 

Gmaiion's  lyve  awakes  to  haraaony ! 

The  seene  la  ehaaged !  the  Spring  hath  passed  away ; 

Tlie  shepherd  tunwto  aeefc  aome  genial  shade, 
Where  the  proud  oak  eoBoeala  the  ftrei^d  ray, 

Hia  flocks  are  slumbMng  la  the  sheltered  glade. 
Geaiaa  of  fihimmer !  daxzllngapirit,  hall ! 

See  with  what  Joyooa  i milm  she  walks  the  plain. 
Where'er  she  treads  fkir  flowreta  throng  the  vale, 

And  welcome  ktr  their  sovereign  onee  again ! 
Her  brow  ia  wreathed  with  many  a  eloatering  roae. 

Enchanting  Inaire  beaming  from  her  eye, 
While  in  her  kp  the  Uoahing  fruits  dlaelose 

Their  tempting  beauty  to  the  wond'ring  eye ! 
Beattering  her  rosy  gifta  o*er  all  the  land, 

She  wavea  her  perfumed  ringlets  &r  behin^- 
Flingi  the  laet  flower  from  her  generona  hand. 

And  amiUng,  fades  upon  the  fragrant  wind. 


What  splendor  gilds  the  Weatam  akybehold ! 

The  gorgeous  day  king  stoops  to  kiss  the  sea* 
He  sinks  m^Jeatieal,  *m{d  floods  of  gold ! 

Pouring  resplendent  light  o*er  lake  and  lea ! 
Earth  ia  adorned  in  swilight*s  meUow  ray— 

The  waving  com  upreats  ita  golden  crown. 
The  joyoua  gleaners  hail  departing  day 

With  song  and  dance— their  hear  of  toil  hath  flown. 
Hail !  to  thee  Autumn,  fair,  ▼t^uptnoua  dame ! 

The  com  flowera  oluater  in  her  raven  hair. 
Arrayed  in  purple  robea,  her  welcome  name 

Hakea  beaateona  nature  move  divinely  &ir. 
She  hoMa  agobletfilled  with  sparkling  wine. 

On  hig^  aha  beaia  the  aweet,  inapiring  draogbt. 
The  blooming  produce  of  the  elnatering  vine, 

Aa  bright  as  ever  goda  or  mortals  qnaflbd. 


But  hold!  What  stem  enchantment  chills  the  ( 

The  earth  assumes  her  thraldom  aa  before. 
The  piercing  air  hatt  nipped  the  verdant  grenn, 

And  Autumn*a  lingering  charma  are  aeea  no  more. 
See  where  the  anow-qneen  wavea  her  ahadowy  wand. 

Her  form  In  apeclral  majesty  appears, 
Breathing  myateriona  influence  o*er  the  land. 

Nature's  bright  cheek  is  hung  with  pearly  teaia ; 
The  snow  wreatii  hangs  upon  the  mountain  aide. 

Ice  dropa  are  gUsteaiug  on  the  forest  bough. 
Earth's  robed  in  frozen  splendor,  like  a  bride. 

Who  eoUUy  plights  the  stem,  nnwOling  vow. 
All,  all,  is  changed—my  flury  dream  hath  past. 

And  thus  throu^  liib  our  fiite  must  ever  be. 
Amidst  the  brighteat  hopea  to  wake  at  laat. 

And  meet  the  form  of  eold  reality ! 


V(D  AH  SHlPiSiHV  &H  MSA¥SIf. 


BT     C.     S. 


BwBBT  child  of  my  lisUr !  d«ar  jnfkat  in  Bm 
To  gladiloo  our  heciti,  b !  anoUior  it  fiTon  I 
I  nevOT  hvf  Mcn  IiCT'— Umj  My  ah*  it  fUr, 
And  radiant  at  thine  the  rich  cnrli  of  her  hair ! 
Her  eheek  it  at  rounded— her  Uoe  eyat  of  lifht. 
At  large  and  at  gentle,  at  dove-like  and  bright ; 
Her  wayi  are  at  winning,  her  voioe  it  at  dear, 
Whn  gently  it  comet  to  her  younf  niother*t  ear. 
T  never  have  teen  her !  God  grant  the  may  be, 
At  mneh  of  an  angel  at  fjben  wert  lo  me ! 

Her  ehemb-Uke  beauty,  Oh !  inftnl  diWne, 
They  tay  b  at  airy  and  holy  at  thine. 
They  think  her  too  mitt-Uke.'too  Ading  and  ftall. 
Heir  fiury-like  baik  o'er  life*t  ooean  to  tail : 
They  hn  it  will  Ml  with  the  ihat  ebbing  ware, 
And  find,  in  the  breaal  of  the  billowa,  a  gniTe. 
80  gvntly  they  wateh  bar,  with  toirow  the  whiter 
And  hail,  with  devotion,  her  teraph-tweet  tmile, 
Btill  ftaring,  and  knowing,  in  tadnaat  and  glee, 
*Tit  the  tmile,  thai  in  dying,  wat  given  by  thee  I 

Ob,  infant  cbenibic !  htok  down  ffom  the  tfcfaa, 
And  tmile  on  thy  tftter  with  lore-lighted  eyei ; 
Her  baby-bright  tlmoben  with  happy  dieamt  bleai 
l*hen  waken  her  toftly  with  thine  angri 
Ob,  infrnt  teraphie !   We  bear  Ay  low  lyre 


fat  the  hntbMl  boor  of  twUight  bieatbe  out  Ma  daaira. 
That  with  thee,  thy  dear  titter-thit  ebild  of  our  love,| 
■ny  wing  her  bright  paaiage  to  gaident  abov*. 
Oh,  hnt !  and  yet  with  oaf  It  aannot  be  thua! 
TboahMttakanherbratberl  Oh,  leavn  Atr  to  m. 

In  the  dark  how  of  midnight  hb  blue  eyea  w«i*  eloaed. 

And  itill  OB  the  pillow  hb  toft  obeek  repoead— 

Bot  the  boa  of  the  marble  waa  over  it  tpnad. 

And  we  knew  that  the  lovdy^H»or  idol,  wat  dead ! 

Hi  antwerad  thy  ealling,  yoong  angal  of  light, 

And  followed  thy  ttapa  tfaroovh  the  ahndowa  of  night. 

Then  aak  not  oReOar/  Oh,  take  not  away 

TMt  light  of  onr  dweDinff— Hit  oomfort  and  atay ! 

Ob!  Uem  ber  dirinely,  bat  leave  her  awhi]»- 

We  have  need  of  bar  pieteneeL  and  need  of  her  I 


Sweet  ehild  of  my  tiller!  My  apirit  b  pioM 

To  be  tad  with  the  thought  that  b  over  it  Chiown  t 

Bot  I  Nft  my  fcn  heart  to  our  Father  and  God : 

A  eaa  temper  the  torrow  and  lighten  the  load. 

Oh  I  woold  that  with  thee  we  oould  utter  oar  love^ 

And  tweep  onr  bright  harpt  In  the  gardent  above — 

Catt  down  onr  gold  erowni  at  the  Saviour't  dear  ibet. 

And  bow  our  veiled  Ibeet  in  tacradnett  meet ! 

Tet,  we  wait  the  good  time  that  the  Lord  hath  in  view. 

And  bend  to  bb  mnmfclea,  to  mig^tjr  and  tioe! 


VMS  SHIIIVIEI-BAY  VMB^VIE. 


BT      HBBBT      MOBPOBD. 
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JTo  tmowm  of  gaudy  game  and  gold 

Upon  thy  browt  thou  wearaal, 
Bot  hearti  whote  tribute  ne*er  growaeld 

Shan  erown  thy  birth-day,  dearatt  I 
Thoo  ihalt  be  queen  of  onr  deairaa^ 

And  love  tball  be  thy  toeptre. 
And  tweeter  long  than  thb  inipiiet 
For  En^and't  queen,  o*er  golden  wiiea 

No  gray  old  bard  hath  twept  her. 

Bow  would  we  joy  to  dedt  Aal  blow 
With  genu  oUragal  aplendor. 

If  thon  wert  not  the  dearer  now 
Enthroned  fat  bearta  ao  tender ; 

Btill  be  thou  proud  in  woman't  prMa 
Of  youth  and  hope  and  beauty. 

And  we  will  atk  no  claim  betide 

To  bid  onr  beat  ailbetiona  glide 

In  fbnd  and  holy  dutf , 
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To  Ifaee,  onr  bright 

Someapirit  thraned  above  at, 
Thatatill  looked  downward  at  It 

And  turned  itt  Upa  to  love  ni. 
And  if  we  dated  to  love  again 

U  waa  with  gentle  pleediBg, 
That,  binding  ua  in  eoe  bright  ehafav 
The  angel  faim  mi^  atill  remain 

Lovo*a  tibnt  footttepe  lending. 

To  Aee,  onr  bright  one — on  thb  day. 

When  tint  the  tpiritt  gave  thee. 
And  pauted  upon  their  upward  way 

A  tweet  fbrewell  to  wave  theo— 
We  fflt  the  goblet  of  the  heart. 

And  pray  the  year't  returning 
To  leave  thee  worthy  at  thon  art 
Of  love  that  fomi8>lUb*t  dearer  part, 

And  eeaaea  with  itt  boniing. 


'  1 


Q((Dm3HS(D  DB  M  IS  ID)  I  (D I . 


BT    MRS 


PiCCTTHCT  dear,  cherished  pictares — ^which  delight 
OS  in  iDiancy  and  give  a  heart-felt  though  quiet 
pleasore  even  in  old  age — a  joy  and  a  solace  are  they 
through  a  whole  life,  teeming  with  the  associations 
which  the  glitter  of  the  festival,  the  silence  of  soli- 
tade,  the  gladness  of  happy  meetings  have  clus- 
tered around  them.  They  win  us  firom  the  dark 
forebodings  and  the  settled  sorrow  which  repel 
even  the  words  of  sjrmpathy  and  the  acts  of  kind- 
ness. Memory  has  no  cell  which  they  cannot 
open,  and  ofben  from  her  depths  do  they  bring  forth 
treasures  which  we  believed  lost  forever.  Faith- 
ful chroniclers  are  they  of  the  wonderiiil  and  mys- 
terious history  of  oar  unfolding  and  failing  powers ; 
fiiithfuUy  do  they  present  to  us  the  childhood  and 
the  manhood  which  have  gone  like  a  passing  dream. 
Dear,  cherished  pictares !  Silently  they  touch  my 
qiirif  s  chords  and  the  response  is  music.  If  my 
flowers  rival  them  in  Sunamer,  if  the  song  of  my 
birds  is  sweet  to  my  ear  when  the  broad  snow- 
flakes  come  softly  and  stilly  down,  or  when  the 
wind  is  up  in  its  might  and  the  spirit  of  the  storm 
shakes  its  wing  over  oar  valley,  they  reign  alone. 
In  the  hush  of  evening,  when  the  moon  pours  its 
splendor  over  the  bridal  robe  of  earth,  I  draw  aside 
the  cartain  and  let  the  rays  mingle  with  the  fire- 
light. Familiar  faces  look  kindly  on  me  for  a 
moment  and  then  grow  dim,  while  every  change 
suggests  crowds  of  thoughts,  which  glide  on 
smoothly  and  gently  like  the  wavelets  of  some  deep 
stream. 

It  was  in  such  a  mood  that  I  sat  an  hour  since 
gazing  on  the  portrait  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
I  thought  of  Florence,  free,  restless  and  rich,  with 
her  crowded  quays  and  princely  merchants,  with 
her  learned  men  and  glorious  artists — ^Florence  the 
renowned,  the  beautiful,  the  happy — the  Florence 
that  was.  I  pictured  Giovanni  Medici,  politic, 
munificent  and  affiible,  multiplying  his  ships  and 
extending  his  commercial  relations.  Cosmo  fol- 
lowed, more  fortunate  and  more  learned,  eagerly 
bending  over  a  manuscript  just  drawn  from  the 
rubbish  of  centuries,  welcoming  to  his  fortune  and 
his  heart  some  flying  scholar  haunted  with  visions 
of  Turkish  scimitars,  or  reading  with  Ficino  the 
De  Summo  Bono  amidst  the  groves  jof  Careggi. 
Again  the  scene  changed,  and  in  a  chamber  rich 
with  ancient  sculpture  and  rare  books,  the  brilliant 
Alberti,  the  accomplished  Landino,  and  Brunei- 


SLBSPEB. 

leschi,  fiither  of  modem  architecture,  listened  to  the 
suffering  Piero  while  he  proposed  a  poetic  contest 
and  offered  to  the  victor  a  silver  coronet. 

Piero  died,  worn  with  illness  and  wearied  by 
the  factious  turbulence  which  the  languor  of  disease 
unfitted  him  to  quell.  Not  two  days  had  passed 
when  a  procession  of  the  poweiiiil  by  birth,  by 
talent  and  by  wealth,  wound  through  the  stately 
entrance  and  filled  the  reception-rooms  of  the 
palace.  They  came,  not  with  priest  and  crucifix, 
to  yield  the  last  honors  to  the  illustrious  dead,  not 
to  ofier  the  insignia  of  office  to  some  gray-haired 
man,  but  to  request  a  youth,  of  twenty-one  years, 
to  exercise  the  authority  of  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  without  a  parliament  or  house  of  peers, 
with  no  badge  of  honor,  with  no  power  and  no  re- 
sources save  those  derived  from  the  love  and  grati- 
tude of  the  Tuscan  people. 

There  was  no  triumph  in  the  eye  of  the  young 
man.  He  remembered  the  tumultuous  activity  of 
the  populace,  the  tameless  ambition  of  the  nobles, 
which  had  made  his  city  for  many  years  a  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  crime.  In  fiuicy  armed  men  beset 
his  path  as  they  had  done  that  of  his  fiither,  angry 
countenances  distorted  with!  envy  and  jealousy 
flushed  or  grew  pale,  and  the  stealthy  step  of  the 
assassin  fell  beside  his  door.  Before  him  arose 
deep  woods  and  mossy  banks,  Careggi, "  lovely  as 
a  poet's  dream,"  echoitig  to  friendly  voices,  and, 
in  painful  contrast,  the  perpetual  bustle,  the  vexa- 
tious interferences,  the  unreasonable  demands,  the 
unceasing  press  and  hurry  of  public  lifb.  To  de- 
cline was  perhaps  impossible  and  he  accepted 
not  without  regret. 

The  country  over  whose  aflairs  he  was  thus 
called  to  preside  was  small  in  extent  but  populous 
and  wealthy.  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  firm  and 
sagacious  but  treacherous  and  cruel,  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Naples.  Galeazzo  Maria,  odious  for  al- 
most every  vice,  governed  Milan.  Paul  II,  vain, 
ignorant  and  profligate,  wore  the  tiara  and  sought, 
both  by  violence  and  fraud,  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  fiimily,  while  Venice,  owning  no  relations  but 
those  of  tyrant  and  slave,  watched  eageriy  the 
symptoms  of  popular  commotion  among  her  neigh- 
bors to  profit  by  the  flame.  The  policy  of  the 
Italian  potentates,  worthy  the  darkest  dajrs  of  the 
dark  ages,  was  so  destitute  of  every  true  principle, 
so  repelling  in  every  feature  that,  even  upon  its 
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hiitoiian,  has  been  heaped  the  aDathemas  of  aae- 
ceeding  ages. 

Bat  genhia  and  edncation  supplied  to  Lorenzo 
the  want  of  experience.  Manly  sports  and  eques- 
trian exercises  had  alternated  with  profound  study 
and  those  elegant  pursaits  which  perfect  the  taste. 
The  celebrated  Argyropylus  had  instructed  him  in 
Greek— the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  in  ethics, 
Landino  had  first  imparted  and  th^n  received  aid 
in  poetry  and  rhetoric — and  the  Platonist  Ficino 
had  taught  him  the  lofty  but  impracticable  princi- 
ples of  his  sect.  He  had  taken  a  conspicuous  part 
in  public  afiairs  and  had,  even  then,  given  promise 
of  the  greatness  which  he  afterward  accpiired.  His 
promptness  and  presence  of  mind  had  saved  his 
fiither  firom  a  conspiracy  which  his  magnanimity 
had  afterward  crushed.  Daring  his  vimts  at  the 
Italian  coorts  he  had  obtained  universal  fiivor  by 
his  accomplishments,  generosity  and  courtesy, 
while  the  intimate  acquaintance  he  had  formed 
with  the  circumstances  and  dispositions  of  the  in- 
fluential men  was  of  no  slight  importance  in  future 
life. 

Lorenzo  did  not  betray  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him.  In  entering  upon  his  duties  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  his  country.  Justly  con- 
sidering that  a  state  is  truly  illustrious,  not  by  ex- 
tent of  territory,  but  by  the  industry,  education  and 
virtue  of  its  inhabitants,  he  repressed  the  grasping 
spirit  of  the  Florentines  and  pointed  their  ambi- 
tion toward  noble  objects.  It  was  not  long  ere  he 
became  their  idol.  Example  aided  precept.  He 
studied,  and  the  whole  city  became  one  great 
school — he  wrote,  and  Negri  numbers  in  his  cata- 
logue two  thousand  authors — he  collected  manu- 
scripts, and  over  the  wide  E^st  were  scattered 
agents  for  their  purchase — ^he  adorned  his  palaces 
with  p^infing  and  statuary,  and  upon  the  walls 
and  in  the  chambers  of  the  wealthy  glowed  the 
cieaticHis  of  genius.  Far  and  wide  the  star  of 
hope,  his  name  was  coupled  with  many  an  honor- 
able and  afiectionate  epithet,  from  the  Bay  of 
Naples  to  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and  from  the 
Sicilian  gardens  to  the  mountains  of  Hungary. 
He  collected  all  entitled  to  distinction  throughout 
the  whole  land,  not  only  by  a  g;enero6ity  which 
only  princely  resources  could  support,  but  still 
more  by  the  cordiality  which  made  them  equals, 
and  a  discrimination  which  made  each  sure  of  the 
appreciation  grateful  to  the  scholar  and  the  artist. 
To  him  came  the  learned  persecuted  by  the  des- 
picable Paul,  those  of  Venice  crushed  by  a  nar- 
row-minded and  jealous  aristocracy,  those  whom 
Naples  disregarded,  and  those  disgusted  with  the 
atrocities  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  And  to  him 
came,  also,  the  son  of  poverty  with  torn  garment 
and  tangled  hair,  the  child  of  toil  and  sorrow  just 
wakened  to  higher  hopes.  The  mountain  boy  in- 
spired by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  clifi'and  cavern. 


the  shepherd  youth  struck  with  the  lovely  forms 
and  charming  scenery  along  the  gleaming  Amo, 
came,  not  tremblingly,  not  fearfully,  but  with  the 
certainty  of  sympathy  and  aid. 

Yet  virtue,  genius  and  success  could  not  secure 
him  tranquility.  Though  an  elegant  and  finished 
scholar  he  was  also  a  profound  statesman.  Wield- 
ing the  sword  as  skilUulIy  as  the  pen  he  was  daz- 
zled by  no  brilliant  promise  of  aggrandizement. 
The  admonitions  of  history,  the  dictates  of  philo- 
sophy, the  example  and  instruction  of  the  great 
Cosmo  had  influenced  his  views  most  happily  for 
himself  and  country.  To  him  first  occurred  the 
idea  of  a  balance  of  power  now  forming  the 
foundation  of  national  policy.  Cautiously  and 
skillfiillyhe  pursued  his  purpose  until  all  Italy  con- 
fided in  his  justice,  and  while  the  powerful  resort- 
ed to  him  for  advice,  the  feeble  reposed  securely 
beneath  his  protecting  care.  No  enterprize  was 
purposed,  no  expedition  planned  of  which  he  was 
not  cognizant.  Sextus  IV.  had  succeeded  to  the 
pontifical  throne .  Regardless  aUke  of  religion  and 
morality,  yielding  to  a  rapacity  which  knew  no 
bounds,  he  perpetually  meditated  new  schemes  of 
conquest.  But  ever  before  him  stood  Lorenzo 
thwarting  his  plans  and  laying  bare  his  intrigues. 
A  new  impetus  was  now  given  to  his  rage  by  a 
league  which  would  compel  him  to  respect  the 
rights  he  had  formerly  violated.  Avarice,  hatred, 
revenge  prompted  him  to  action.  The  hand  of  the 
assassin  seemed  more  certain  than  the  sword  of 
the  chief.  The  Pazzi,  coimected  with  the  intend- 
ed victims  by  marriage  ;  the  archbishop  of  Pisa,  a 
cardinal,  a  soldier,  a  libertine,  a  scholar,  a  scribe, 
and  a  priest  were  the  instruments  of  his  intended 
crime,  while  two  thousand  men  marched  toward 
Florence  to  aid  the  conspirators.  In  the  church  of 
the  Reparata,  upon  the  Sabbath,  at  the  holiest 
moment  of  the  service,  Guiliano  fell,  while  Lorenzo 
escaped  only  by  the  death  oi  his  confidential 
attendant. 

Wildly  rose  the  people.  In  vain  Lorenzo, 
though  mourning  a  brother's  loss,  endeavoured  to 
calm  their  fury.  The  atrocity  of  the  deed,  the 
quarter  whence  it  emanated,  the  rank  and  con- 
sideration of  the  actors,  swelled  the  public  indigna- 
tion. But  he  sought  out  the  relatives  of  the  con- 
spirators, provided  for  their  safety  and  even  received 
a  part  of  them  into  favor.  The  Pope  ¥ras  roused 
to  phrenzy.  He  excommunicated  Lorenzo,  with 
many  civil  officers  and  their  successors,  suspended 
the  bishops  and  clergy  from  their  functions,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  and  prepared  for  war. 

Lorenzo,  not  the  Florentines,  was  the  object  at 
which  they  aimed  and  no  means  were  left  untried, 
during  the  indecisive  warfare  that  followed,  to  per- 
suade them*  to  yield  him  to  his  foes.  They  refused 
and  nobly  did  he  bear  himself.  Collecting  them 
together,  he  exhorted  them  to  accept  the  proposals 
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made  tbem,  and  offered  himaelf  freely  to  the  farj 
of  the  aaeailante.  Bat  u  the  voice  of  one  came 
the  deep  negative  of  the  mvltitiide.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  sabjeet  them  longer  to  burdens  which 
must  soon  become  intolerable,  he  privaitely  qoitted 
the  city  and  repaired  alone  to  Naples.  The  ex- 
periment was  foil  of  hazard,  and  ^t  it  did  not 
produce  his  min  most  be  ascribed  to  his  engaging 
demeanor,  his  wealth,  which  diffiised  happiness 
through  the  remotest  -parts  of  the  kingdom,  his 
rich  and  varied  talents,  and  his  afiabiUty,  which 
won  for  him  the  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Neapolitans.  The  charms  of  his  eonversatien, 
no  less  than  the  strength  of  his  reasoning,  detached 
Ferdinand  from  his  ally.  The  Pope  conld  efieot  little 
unaided,  and  all  lesser  grievances  and  animosities 
were  soon  forgotten  in  repelling  an  invlMion  of 
the  Turks. 

The  honorable  and  pacific  career  of  Lonmo 
leaves  the  historian  henceforward  IHtle  to  record. 
The  conspiracy  of  Frescobaldi^  ibe  prot^otion  ex- 
tended to  the  Duke  of  Fenaia  against  the  Vene- 
tians and  Pope,  a  recondJiation  e&cted  between 
Innocent  VIII.  and  Ferdinand  are  among  the  moat 
important  events. 

The  wealth  of  fais&milyhad  been  derived  firom 
commerce,  from  alum  mines,  either  posMssed  or 
rented  ;  from  iarms  at  Cafiagiolo  and  elsewhere, 
and  from  commercial  banks  in  the  great  cities  of 
Europe,  to  which  even  sovereigns  resorted.  Buch 
extended  transactions  were  necesnrily  committed 
to  agents  placed  almost  beyond  con^l  and  super- 
vision, of  whom  but  too  many  proved  negli- 
gent and  otheis  fiuthlesB  to  their  trast.  Whale 
harassed  by  the  perplexities  thus  occasioned,  the 
stability  and  certainty  of  agricultural  operations 
aeemed  doubly  desirable,  his  old  love  lor  rural  life 
returned,  and  he  resolved  to  rely  in  fiitnre  upon  the 
revenue  fix>m  his  wide  domains. 

From  among  these  he  selected  Poggio-Cejano 
for  the  most  lavish  expenditure.  It  was  situated 
upon  a  hill-side  at  ten  miW  distance  from  flor^ 
ence,and  connected  with  it  by  an  admirable  road. 
Stores  of  fish  sported  in  the  clear  waters  of  the 
gracefiil  Ombrone  which  glided  past,  and  the  ear 
caught  the  murmur  of  streams  brought  fit>m  their 
mountain  home  in  the  aqueduct,  which  mocked  in 
its  magnificence  the  defiance  of  precipice  and 
abyss.  Mulberry  plantations  of  vast  extent; 
orchards  and  gardens  teeming  with  the  trans- 
planted products  of  distant  countries;  a  dairy 
which  supplied  Florence  and  its  neighbourhood 
with  cheese  ;  woods  abounding  in  game  and  en- 
riched with  pheasants  and  peacocks  from  Sicily, 
and  a  superb  mansion  decorated  by  the  hand  of 
taste  in  possession  of  a  regal  fortune,  are  mentioned 
by  his  contemporaries.  But  the  cares  of  office 
would  not  always  permit  a  protracted  absence,  and, 
next  in  attractions  seems  to  have  stood  his  villa  at 


Fiesole,  which,  cool,  shaded  and  quiet,  drew  ever 
to  its  bosom  Pico  and  Politiano,  and  scarcely 
less  freqnently  Ficino,  Iiaudino  and  Scaia.  Caf- 
&giok)  embosomed  among  the  Appenines,  and 
Careggi -with  its  beautifid  bnildingB  and  qdendid 
gardens  also  shared  his  favor,  and  everywhere  he 
tamed  &e  rare  blossoms  of  genius  expanded  like 
the  violet  and  pansy  at  the  breath  of  Spring. 

The  life  of  Lorenso  was  atlhis  time  very  inter- 
estiag.  He  was  admired,  trusted  and  beloved  at 
home,  his  reputation  was  continually  extending 
abroad.  We  find  his  patronage  sou^  by  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  himself  exchanging  cour- 
tesies with  John  II.  of  Portugal,  ooneqponding  wUh 
Matteo  Corvino  of  Hungary,  and  receiving  gifrs  of 
rare  animals  and  valuable  commodities  from  the 
Saltan.  A  senate  of  seventy  citizens,  embodifd 
at  his  own  desire,  lightened  his  public  duties  and 
gave  him  time  for  the  siq)erintendence  of  his 
fiirms  and  those  social  pleasures  he  had  hitherto 
eiyoyed  only  at  intervals.  His  eldest  son,  Fiero, 
allied  to  one  of  the  noblest  fiunilies  of  Rome,  gave 
promise  of  distinction  which  his  manhood  did  not 
realize.  Giovanni,  laden  in  infancy  with  ecdea- 
astieal  honors,  had  leceived  a  cardinal's  hat,  while 
Maddalena  had  manied  a  nephew  of  the  Pope. 
But  the  death  of  his  wife  Clarice,  and  ill  health* 
not  lessened,  we  may  suppose,  by  the  expedient  of 
wearing  a  heliotrope  in  contact  with  the  akin,  or 
by  the  strange  prescription  of  powdered  gems, 
embittered  hours  otherwise  full  of  gladness.  The 
disease  increased,  and  he  died  amid  the  lamenta- 
tions of  Europe,  having  for  a  monument  happiness 
and  advancement— fi>r  an  inscription,  a  name 
vmtten  in  golden  chamcters  upon  himian  hsans 
and  human  destlDies. 

It  is  diiBcult  to  speak  of  this  extraordinary  man 
without  seeming  to  eulogize,  since  flattery  itself 
can  add  little  to  the  truth.  The  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  the  golden  age  of  Florence. 
Private  feuds  were  ^wgotten,  the  proscribed  gnda- 
ally  returned,  the  treasniy  was  fiilad,  and  arts  and 
letters  received  the  homage  once  rendered  to  arms. 
In  him  were  joined  a  penetration  which  nothing 
could  elude,  a  grasp  of  intellect  torn  which  noth- 
ing could  escape,  finnness  of  purpose,  promptness 
in  decision,  tact  in  execation,  ready  wit  and  win- 
ning eloquence.  Prosperity,  which  a  thousand  pre- 
ceding years  has  not  witnessed,  testified  to  the 
value  of  his  services,  while  the  tomes  which  swelled 
over  the  place  of  his  sepulture,  were  not  only  a 
requiem  for  him  but  a  dirge  for  the  peace  of  Italy. 

Yet  it  is  as  a  restorer  of  learning  and  art  that 
his  memory  is  most  cherished.  A  whole  century 
of  darkness  followed  the  brilliant  period  of  Pe- 
trarca,  Dante  and  Boccaccio.  The  Italian  tongue 
seldom  used  by  the  learned  became  utterly  debased. 
Across  the  gloom  had  darted  but  one  front  and 
wavering  ray  from  the  shop  of  Burchiello,  who 
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mingled  in  nngnlor  contrariety  the  profeaaion  of  a 
1)arber  with  the  studies  of  a  musician  and  poet. 
Nearly  simultaneous,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
were  the  earliest  efforts  of  Lorenzo  and  the  Pulci. 
Priority  of  date  has  been  assigned  to  the  former  of 
these,  yet  this  is  of  litde  consequence  since  upon 
him  fell  the  first  true  poetic  inspiration.  His  pro- 
ductions were  not  elaborated  with  care  and  toil, 
were  neither  imitations  of  earlier  poets,  nor  were 
they  borrowed  from  contemporaries.  ESverjrwhere 
are  there  the  marks  of  genius  pouring  forth  its 
wealth  upon  all  subjects  and  for  all  classes,  and 
ever  seeking  new  and  untrodden  paths.  Yet,  rich 
as  it  was,  it  yielded  to  the  guidance  of  judg- 
ment, and  was  alike  free  from  extravagance  and 
affectation.  His  sonnets  and  other  lyrics  glow 
wiA  splendid  imagery,  his  moral  poems  are  as  ad- 
mirable in  sentiment  as  forcible  in  diction,  his 
hymns  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  vital  and  ardent 
piety.  The  scenery  which  he  loved,  the  diversions 
in  which  he  engaged,  the  retreats  he  had  adorned, 
his  fiivorite  studies,  the  promptings  of  his  intellect 
and  the  emotions  of  his  soul  furnished  themes  for 
his  muse.  An  almost  microscopic  eye  for  the 
forms  and  changes  of  nature,  the  daily  study  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  art,  a  thorough  acqaaintance 
with  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  with  history  and 
philosophy  gave  such  abundance  to  his  resources  as 
left  him  only  the  care  of  selection  and  combination. 
Delighting  to  witness  the  happiness  of  others,  in- 
clined to  mirth  and  festivity,  he  not  only  enjoyed 
the  amusements  of  the  populace,  but  sought  to  give 
them  a  higher  character.  The  dancing  girl  paused, 
advanced,  retreated,  grew  angry  or  was  pacified  to 
his  Canzoni  a  hallo ;  the  coarse  jest  and  wretched 
madrigals  of  the  cardinal  gave  place  to  his  Canti 
Camascialeschi,  and  to  him  are  we  indebted  for 
the  invention  of  satiric  and  rustic  poetry,  since 
carried  to  great  perfection.  With  a  few  associates 
he  gave  a  dramatic  form  to  those  exhibitions  which 
had  before  been  simply  spectacled,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  his  children  performed  the  Rappresen- 
tazione  of  S.  Giovanni  e  S.  Paolo  at  the  marriage 
of  Maddalena.  Though  sometimes  carelessly 
written  and  occasionally  marred  by  rustic  expres- 
sions, his  poems  abound  with  accurate  delineations 
and  picturesque  descriptions.  Sometimes  they 
flash  with  wit,  sometimes  melt  us  to  tenderness, 
are  sometimes  richly  ornamented  and,  again,  ex- 
quisitely simple.  Now  the  effoct  is  produced  by 
minute  and  reiterated  touches,  and  again  by  one 
happy  stroke.  Beneath  his  hand  the  abstract  be- 
comes radiant  in  beauty,  the  inanimate  creation 
starts  into  life.  There  are  splendid  portraits, 
sweet  cabinet,  pictures  and  charming  landscapes 
bringing  thoughts  of  sunny  slopes  and  dreamy 
woods.  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  brief  in- 
tervals snatched  from  presung  duties  and  many 
different  pursuits. 


Yet  had  he  been  permitted  to  perfect  his  works, 
had  quiet  and  seclusion  enabled  him  to  rival,  or 
even  excel,  the  great  masters  who  preceded  him, 
he  would  have  deserved  less  of  posterity.  Rare 
works  would  have  been  lost  beyond  recovery, 
powers,  destined  to  delight  the  latest  ages,  have 
passed  mto  oblivion,  and  many  a  scholar,  afterward 
iUustrious.  have  welcomed  death  in  solitude  and 
sorrow.  He  was  quick  to  perceive,  able  in  develop- 
ing and  munificent  in  rewarding  talent.  His 
exquisite  taste  and  practical  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  be  just.  He  bore  with  patience  the  capri- 
ciousness  and  eccentricities  of  genius,  avoided 
censure,  carefiilly  removed  all  cause  of  irritation, 
and  presented  congenial  objects  or  directed  to  con- 
genial pursuits.  In  his  manners  and  conversation 
appeared  equality,  not  condescension,  and  from  his 
table  all  distinction  of  rank  were  abolished.  He 
assisted  in  re-establiahing  the  Pisan  Academy,  con- 
tributed to  its  funds  from  his  private  fortune,  him- 
self superintended  its  afiairs,  and  reconciled  the 
diflerenoes  perpetually  arising  among  its  pro- 
fessors. To  promote  the  study  of  Plato  he  re- 
newed the  ancient  feast  to  his  memory,  which  he 
celebrated  with  great  splendor.  The  direction  of 
the  public  honors  he  gave  to  Bandini,  while  he 
gathered  a  few  fiiends  at  Gareggi  to  discuss  the 
works  of  the  philosopher,  and  to  decide  disputed 
points.  Prom  eariy  youth  he  had  been  indefatiga- 
ble in  search  of  the  choice  remains  of  antiquity. 
There  were  not  wanting  active  and  willing  agents 
and  the  result  was  a  collection  worthy  him  who 
designed  it  But  his  passionate  love  of  art  would 
not  permit  him  to  eiyoy  his  treasures  alone,  when 
the  general  study  of  the  antique  would  change  the 
style  of  the  period.  With  a  momentary  pain  he 
appropriated  his  gardens  adjacent  to  the  monastery 
of  S.  Marco  to  an  academy  of  the  arts,'and  scatter- 
ed through  the  buildings  and  avenues  pictures, 
sutues,  busts,  intaglios,  gems  and  medals.  Its 
success  equaled  his  most  sanguine  hopes.  The 
stipends  ofiered  to  the  poor  and  the  premiums  open 
to  the  ambition  of  all,  at  once  stimulated  to  effort, 
and  presented  the  means  of  success.  The  fact 
that  all  its  pupils  became  distinguished  speaks 
vohimes  for  the  discrimination  and  judgment  of 
its  great  founder.  Michel  Angelo  stood  firet  in 
rank,  as  in  the  affections  of  the  duke.  For  four 
years  he  resided  in  his  palace,  submitted  to  his 
direction  and  profited  by  his  advice.  Nor  were 
other  departments  neglected.  Mosaics  were 
wrought  with  taste  and  skill,  and  engraved  gems, 
which  still  excite  wonder  and  admiration,  preserve 
the  memory  of  Giovaimi  deHfe  Comiciole  and 
Dominico  di  Gamei.  He.  not  only  completed  the 
edifices  begun  by  his  ancestors,  but  adorned  the 
city  with  many  of  great  magnificence  at  his 
own  expense.  So  versed  was  he  in  architecture 
that  his  opinion    was  solicited  by  the    Italian 
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princes  reqiecting  models  for  intended  palaces. 
Tet  no  one  was  ever  more  free  from  ostentation. 
In  his  domestic  economy,  dress  and  deportment,  he 
was  bat  a  citizen  of  the  republic.  The  noble  use 
to  which  he  applied  his  fortune  was  strikingly 
contiasted  with  the  gorgeous  display  of  royalty,  at 
a  yjait  made  him  by  Crabazzo  Sforza  and  his 
dntdiesB.  An  ancient  chronicler  thus  enumerates 
their  attendants  upon  a  short  journey.  "One 
hundred  men  at  arms  and  five  hundred  infiintry  as 
a  guard,  fifty  running  footmen  richly  dressed  in 
alk  and  silver,  and  so  many  noblemen  and  conr- 
tieis,  that»  with  their  different  retinues,  they 
amounted  to  two  thousand  horsemen.  Five  hun- 
dred couple  of  dogs,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
&loons  and  hawka  completed  the  pageantry." 
Perhaps  the  duke  himself  blushed  for  his  puerile 
taste  when  acknowledging  to  Lorenzo,  that  before 
what  he  then  saw,  gold  and  silver  lost  their  value. 
Perfection  is  seldom,  perhaps  never  attained, 
yet  history  presents  the  portrait  of  Lorenzo  marred 


by  no  blemish.  He  yielded  readily  to  paternal 
authority  and  cheerfully  relinquished  his  fovorite 
employments  to  share  the  labors  which  illness 
rendered  burdensome  to  his  father.  *  He  was 
zealous  in  cultivating  the  mind  and  promoting  the 
happiness  of  his  brother — ^though  married  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  others  rather  than  his 
own,  he  soon  afterward  ezibited  the  ardor  and  ten- 
derness of  a  genuine  attachment.  He  was  a  fond 
father,  scrupulously  carefol  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  and  he  sedulously  imprinted  upon  their 
youthfiil  minds  the  lessons  taught  by  a  long  and 
varied  experience.  He  was  devoted  and  constant 
in  friendship,  and  kindness  once  manifested  was 
never  withdrawn  while  the  object  continued 
worthy. 

No  one  like  him  had  held  sway  in  Florence, 
beside  him  stood  no  rival,  none  since  have  em- 
ulated his  fame.  Over  his  grave  also  might  have 
been  written, "  Alone  at  my  rising,  alone  at  my 
setting,  I  am  also  here  alone." 


m^ 


IPiSLllDSB  IPmSISHlSIBtlllP. 


BT    MBS.    M.    H.    MCDOHALD. 


IVs  maet  m  ttraofan ;  we  who  mat 

Bo  fondly,  wannfy,  yean  ego, 
With  clasping  hands  end  throbbing  hearts. 

And  gentle  Toioes  mingling  low. 
Soeh  loving  friends  es  onoe  we  wen, 

Together  belf  the  happy  day, 
And  now,  with  oold  everted  eyes, 

We  meet,  end  glenoe,  end  turn  away. 

I  scarce  can  deem  thoo  eit  the  same, 

TIm  gay  amid  young  laughing  girls, 
Save  that  upon  thy  temples  float, 

In  snnny  wares,  the  same  bright  curls. 
Thine  eye  is  calmer,  colder  far, 

Lsss  blue  than  in  thy  life's  ftesh  mom. 
And  OB  thy  rosy  lip,  methinks, 

Something  too  much  is  there  of  scorn. 

Tec  thou  in  feshion's  giddy  whirl, 

Hast  learned,  perchance,  to  mask  thy  heart, 

To  hide  its  truth  and  tenderness. 
And  seem  less  lovely  than  thou  ait. 

Nor  do  1  marrel  thou  forget*st» 
/     The  firiendship  of  an  earlier  day, 

Since  we  hare  followed  each  the  path 
That  led  us  on  adiArent  way. 

Thine  hath  been  Ikir,  with  sunbeams  crowned, 

And  joy  hath  winged  the  smiling  hours- 
Mine,  darker,  lowlier  than  thine  own. 
And  yet  not  ell  unmarked  by  flowers. 


Thou,  flattered,  courted  and  carsssed. 

And  I  unnoticed,  unapproved, 
Oontent  to  lean  on  one  kind  brsest. 

And  be  to  one,  the  most  belored. 

Thou  hast  been  fint  amid  the  crowd. 

With  mirthful  music  end  the  dance, 
While  I  hare  watched  the  fading  stars. 

Until  they  all  forsook  my  glance. 
And  yet  I  would  not  thou  shooldst  deem, 

I  murmur  that  it  thus  should  be, 
A  rSTeller  /  by  fancy  led. 

Far  in  the  reahns  of  poesy. 

I  treed  with  her  a  fairy  world, 

A  wortd  with  love  end  beauty  fVanght, 
A  haunted  pathway,  ever  bright. 

With  all  the  rainbow  hues  of  thought. 
Her  mlnstrslband  will  keep  in  tune, 

Hy  heart's  wild  strings  whene'er  they  play, 
And  with  such  blest  companionship, 

I  better  love  the  akai«d  way. 

And  thus  we  meet  as  strangers,  we 

Who  met  so  wannly  years  ago. 
With  clasping  hands  and  throbbing  hearts. 

And  voices  mingling  sweet  and  low. 
No  word  of  discord  hath  there  been. 

No  angry  cloud  on  heart  or  brow. 
And  yet,  pursuing  diflbrent  paths. 

Old  fHends,  we  meet  as  stiaogers  now. 


vmus  iPdDSV's  iPiEiSiYaiE. 


BT      JOSBPB     H.      BUTLBS. 


Fatbbb»  SoptMM !  ftom  thy  M^  thran*  •bam, 

Bahold  iM  mpplfaiit  loMtl  Mbi*  thM  Imi»— 

AB  helplwi    ill  d8paDdaiil--0B  Ay  loi*. 

Ob  fiO  my  hmti  with  ptniiMM  liiMea  I 

Era  tlMfe  pal*  Upt  can  utter  my  sqoatt 

I  know  that  thoo  eanit  read  my  inmost  will ; 

Teach  me  to  bow  uito  thy  ht(k  behest— 

lliie  wajwanl  mmU  with  hope  and  mercy  filL 

I  know  thy  wiidom  inflnite  ■  and  I 

Do  BOW  commit  my  spirit  to  its  God, 

With  this  poor  ftane  that  soon  shall  fade  and  die, 

Oomminglinf  with  its  eleoente--the  sod ! 

Not  orermnch  have  I  adored  the  world, 

For  UA  has  been  a  thorny  path  lo  me ; 

Often  yoong  hope,  has  ftom  her  throne  been  borrd- 

Often  in  Tain  I*ve  songht  for  sympathy ! 

EtA  and  few  my  days  on  earth  haTO  pamed 

Not  altogether  vatn/y— as  I  tmst 

The  litUe  talent  lent  I  yield  at  last 

To  thee  again,  Oh  giver,  only  just ! 

When  chilling  donbts  assail  my  sinking  sool, 

Oh  breathe  into  my  heart  thy  trastiag  peace. 

Bhoold  storms  of  ecring  darkness  roond  me  roll. 

Speak  to  them,  Lord,  and  hid  their  dlMsoid  cease! 


And,  fcr  the  q«en6Ue«  Ave  that  boms  wtthio 
This  senstttTo  and  w«yward  besom— T%oo 
Did'st  gite    and  wiR  resome  it,  with  ny  braalh. 
Father  of  all !  uto  thy  wiD  I  bow  I 
I  hate  not  wrought  all  woithlem.  Hie  earth 
With  iU  aDuiVBUDts  makes  the  spirit  dim- 
Yet,  Ihy  great  power  can  give  it  a  new  birth 
And  lit  it  Ar  the  bhie  oTBinpfaim! 
One  other  pifty«,  Father,  I  Hq>  to  thee 
aimpie,  b«it  how  eineere !  ftr  one  I  tovu^ 
Blem  JUr,  Oh  Father !  who  is  moie  to  me 
Than  anght  on  earth.    Grut  that  we  meet  above ! 
Omr  tove  was  not  the  light  love  of  the  world, 
Oft  shaken  by  misfortone's  ikown  or  smile. 
Tbe  blasts  of  tame  on  it  were  vainly  horl'd 
And  harmlem  ML  the  shafts  of  cruel  guile ! 
Father  I  what  oflforing  can  I  make  to  thee  1 
I  am  otf  feebleness— and  thou  all  power ! 
Maker  of  star-lit  worlds !  of  earth— and  sea- 
Beceive  my  spirit  at  its  parting  hour. 
Wash  from  its  vesture,  every  stain  of  earth 
In  the  "  Lamb^"  bkwd,  who  for  our  sins  wu  slain ! 
Fit  it.  Oh  Father !  |for  immortal  birth. 
And  string  my  harp  to  praise— In  heaven— again ! 


fdD  KDAEIEL-ISYSIO)  IfiAlEY. 


BT     HB&BT     DIFFBHDBBPFBB. 


Whbii  star*  beam  softly  in  the  silent  sky. 

And  Southern  breeies  fan  the  feverad  brow; 
When  midnight  hangs  its  dusky  curtains  hjgli, 

And  murmurs  low  from  silver  brooklets  flow ; 
Then  in  my  breast  fond  thoughts  of  thee,  kve,  glow. 
With  not  a  touch  of  pain  or  throb  or  wo. 

When  Cynthhi  spreads  her  mellow  light  around. 
Above  the  tree  tops  of  the  forest  wide ; 

Aud  spofttve  fanes  glide  in  rapture  round 
The  laughing  waveleU  of  the  ciystal  tide ; 

Then  of  soft  visions  fondly  do  I  dream, 

When  ghmoe  met  glance  beside  the  silver  stream. 
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When  fierce  winds  roar  and  thunders  peal  ahmd. 
Above  the  ocean  and  Its  mountain  waves. 

And  lightnings  glare  and  leap  fiomckMid  to  dood, 
And  strike  with  awe  the  tribes  in  coral  caves; 

Then  most  I  hear  thy  gentle  accents  sound, 

Which  round  my  heart  their  megic  spells  have  bound. 

In  dewy  hours,  when  purple  mom  is  bright. 
When  the  voluptuous  noon  in  radiance 

In  quiet  night,  with  glittering  trains  of  light. 
When  Ufe*s  best  bUm  is  crowned  in  Jeweled 

Then,  do  my  thoughts  in  contemplation  stray, 

And  with  thee,  fair  one^  willingly  they  stay. 


lEiSIPQ!  dDH  VEIE  lAT  SlEIdDmS. 


BT    IIABRL    JOOILTir. 


That  part  of  howmaam,  lying  oa  the  Galfi  between 
the  MisBiBnppi  and  Calcaneu  riven»  eonin«ting 
chiefly  of  prairie  or  gently  rolling  ground,  intersect* 
ed  with  bays,  large  and  snail,  and  traversed  by 
many  streams,  ia  entitled  for  its  beauty  and  fertil* 
ity  to  be  called  the  garden,  the  Eden  garden  of 
the  South,  The  tropical  son  shines  Inoently  on  the 
dark,  loamy  soil,  bringing  ovt  a  vegetation  unsor- 
pasKd  in  briUianoe  or  variety,  while  the  breezes 
that  sweep  over  the  water  winnow  the  air»  and 
spread  through  it  a  qoolness  and  humidity  most 
deligfatfiil  and  conducive  to  health.  The  old 
French  and  ^mnish  settleis  on  the  MiasisBippi 
gave  to  the  banks  of  that  broad  flood,  for  some 
distance  inland,  the  title  of  the  "Coast,"  and 
in  the  same  ^miliar  parlance,  the  lower  part  of 
these  western  parishes  is  spoken  of  as  the  «  Bay 
shore."  Through  the  bay.  of  Barataria,  gliding 
now  by  its  sparkling  islands,  fearless  of  the  terrible 
pirates,  over  the  emerald^waves  of  the  Atchaialaya, 
to  where  the  Calcasieu  ponn  its  colored  stream 
intA  the  clear  waters  of  its  own  bay,  steer  the  ricMy 
freighted  ateamboats,  their  gay  saloons  filled  with 
passengers,  their  decks  loaded  with  high-piled 
cotton  bales,  with  sugar  hogsheads  and  casks  of 
sirop,  with  oranges,  sold  in  the  city  markets  ere 
the  leaves  clinging  to  the  stem  have  grown  sere, 
with  all  the  difierent  produce  of  this  fiivored  land. 
In  the  day  time  they  go  puffing  along  tne  shore, 
and  at  night  &rther  receding  they  seek  a  broader 
channel,  and  plough  up  a  phosphorescent  line  and 
scatter  a  shower  of  sparks  on  the  breast  of  the 
open  sea. 

The  sandy  beach  is  white  and  hard,  and  glim- 
mers in  the  shining  air»  but  here  the  ancient 
forests  encroach  upon  the  flood  marks,  and  hang 
their  pensile  boughs  over,  even  in  the  dashing  spray, 
and  there  the  mimosa  trails  along^  dotting  the 
waste  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  over  a  wide  area 
the  pahnetto  unfurls  its  ftms,  and  the  rich  buds  of 
the  grotesque  cactus  creep  from  their  juicy  leaves 
to  brighten  the  desert  spot.  Often  on  some  green 
cape  appears  the  noble  wall  of  some  fine  mansion, 
shaded  by  orange  groves,  with  fields  of  the  sugar 
cane  waving  their  light  streamers  in  the  ever-stir- 
ring air ;  stretching  back  into  the  distance ;  and 
then  suddenly  rises  up  some  thriving  village,  whose 
low  houses  are  half-buried  among  fig  and  mulberry 
trees^  and  whose  wharf  is  crowded  with  more 


\  material  for  city  oonsnmption  and  candidates  for 
state-room  honore. 

The  salubrity  and  peculiar  refieshingnessof  this 
dimatc  have  not  been  nnnotioed  by  the  denizens 
of  the  hpt  city  and  the  wealthy  planten  inland* 
A  few  good  hotels  have  been  built  in  convenient 
and  picturesque  sitnatiens,  and  these  young  water* 
ing  placea  are  growing  rapidly  into  public  fovor. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  frightful,  feverish  anmsner 
of '34,  that  Mr.  Herman  Schmidt,  a  good  humored, 
dear-brained  German,  found  an  idea  bussiBg  in 
his  long  head,  which  promised  to  much  fotnre 
advantage.  He  hadbecoine  the  possessor  of  afew 
acres  on  the  bay  shore,  and  a  small  aotiount  of 
cash,  the  legacy  of  a  deceased  brother.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  grand  fortune.  In  a  short 
time  was  erected  on  his  land,  and  near  the  beach* 
a  square,  rough-and-tumble  kind  of  edifice,  which 
he  designated  as  "  The  sportsman's  cottage,"  and 
by  dint  of  advertising  and  unwearied  exertions 
among  his  old  patrons  he  soon  had  his  bouse  filled 
with  crowds.  Perhaps  very  many  were  surprised 
to  find  the  "  Sportsman's  cottage "  a  weather- 
boarded  building  hastily  put  up  and  scantily  fiir* 
niahed,  but  any  place  was  better  than  the  infected 
city,  and  most  of  his  guests  were  idle  bachelors 
and  mercurial  Frenchmen,  who  contented  them«- 
selves  with  the  cheer  set  before  them,  and  contriv- 
ed with  hunting,  fishing  and  such  amusements,  to 
make  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  and  at  pasting 
they  paid  without  hesitation  the  somewhat  exor- 
bitant bill  of  the  host. 

This  was  the  fiiir  beginning.  As  soon  as  the 
"  season  "  was  over,  the  "  shingle  palace  "  was  over- 
thrown like  the  "  baseless  fabrics  "of  the  dreamy, 
and  caipenters  and  masons  were  nising  on  its  site 
a  more  solid  and  commodious  stmct'ire,  which  by 
the  next  year  was  introduced  to  the  public  patron- 
age, under  the  suitable  title  of  "  The  Bay-shore 
Hotel."  Year  after  year  the  visitors  to  this  resort 
increased  in  numbers  and  consequenoe,  and  at  last 
Mr.  Schmidt's  "  visiting  list "  as  he  called  his  book 
of  arrivals,  bore  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  South.  As  his  fimds  increased  he 
made  improvements  and  built  additions,  and  laid 
out  the  grounds,  so  that  in  the  profusion  of  wings, 
verandahs  and  balconies  with  which  it  was  adorn- 
ed, no  one  would  have  recognized  the 
building,  and  one  of  the  fi>equenters  of  the 
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man's  cotcage,  coming  back  to  rove  round  the  old 
hunting  grounds  and  partake  of  barbecued  rabbits 
and  roasted  oysters,  was  so  astonished  at  the 
aspect  of  the  exterior,  and  so  thoroughly  transport- 
ed at  the  sight  of  the  Brussels  carpet,  the  splendid 
large  mirrors  and  marbles  and  pianos  within,  that 
he  could  not  be  persuaded  he  was  in  the  old 
neighborhood,  and  moved  off  without  waiting  to 
see  Mr.  Schmidt. 

Perhaps,  also,  Mr.  Schmidt  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  of  his  identity, 
for,  from  a  U^X  complezioned  man  with  tolerable 
figure  and  bright  clear  eyes,  he  had  become  as 
portly  and  bilious  a  landlord  as  ever  cut  a  turkey. 
He  bad  made  fiime  and  fortune ;  there  was  nothing 
else  to  strive  for.  He  grew  mopish  and  discontented 
and  talked  of  selling  out.  Numbers  came  from  fu 
and  near  to  strike  at  the  bargaipi  but  he  refused 
to  sell  at  any  price,  and  kept  on  grumbling  and 
scolding  away  in  the  same  style. 

But  we  have  littie  to  do  with  his  infirmities,  as  he 
kept  them  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  his  patrician 
guests,  and  alwajrs  when  appearing  among  them 
brushed  himself  up  into  the  gentleman,  and  search- 
ed his  memory  for  capital  stories  to  please  the 
men,  and  genera!  compliments  to  bedifiiised  a  mong 
the  ladies. 

It  was  one  cloudless  Summer  morning  when  he, 
in  a  finer  humor  than  usual,  was  taking  a  solitary 
tour  around  the  West-end,  watching  the  carriages 
coming  up  from  the  landing,  where  the  steamboat 
was  still  blowing  away,  and  discharging  trunks, 
band-boxes,  carpet-bags,  valises  Slc.,  those  troub- 
lesome adjuncts  of  a  journey,  which  so  often  take 
away  half  its  pleasures.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  these  arrivals  interrupted  the  landlord's  walk. 
He  was  much  too  dignified  for  that,  and  he  was 
continuing  the  same  undisturbed  pace,  when  the 
carriages  bad  stopped  and  their  contents  been 
safely  landed.  He  was  then  politely  accosted  by  a 
young  gentleman  of  very  winning  address  and 
frank  countenance,  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr. 
Belton,  saying  he  had  brought  his  mother  and 
sister  from  their,  plantation  near  the  city  for  the 
benefit  of  some  of  Mr.  Schmidt's  fine  breezes,  and 
his  errand  with  that  gentleman  was  to  procure  lor 
them  pleasant  rooms  during  their  stay.  There 
was  an  off-hand,  clever  way  about  the  young  man 
that  went  directly  to  the  old  German's  heart.  For, 
in  spite  of  its  crust  of  crabbedneas,  he  had  a  good 
warm  heart,  and  after  a  little  deliberation  and  a 
proper  show  of  his  liberality  in  doing  so,  he  gave 
him  just  what  he  wanted,  the  large  airy  apartments 
over  the  great  drawing-rooms. 

"  I  know  who  the  Beltons  are,"  soliloquized  Mr. 
Schmidt,  as  Mr.  Belton,  with  a  graceful  l)ow,  lefl 
him  to  return  to  his  friends.  **  I  know  very  well 
how  they  live— open  house  at  home,  and  traveling 
in  the  summer,  and  a  long  stay  in  the  city  in  the  ^ 


winter— heavy  purses  and  free  hearts ;  but  I  am  a 
little  vexed  that  I  gave  the  handsome  chap  my  best 
rooms.  How  do  I  know  who  else  is  here? 
Whew!  who  is  that r* 

A  very  tall  and  noble-loo)ung  elderiy  gentleman, 
with  an  elegant  girl  on  his  iim,  was  coming  tow- 
ard him  as  he  stood  in  the  door  way  of  one  of 
the  rooms  he  had  just  disposed  of.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  respectability  about  them,  which 
gratified  hitn  very  much.  No  one  better  than  he 
liked  to  know  "  who  was  who."  The  gentleman, 
who  walked  slowly,  looked  around,  and  the  little 
lady  dropped  her  softly  gloved  hand  from  its  chup 
and  drew  a  little  more  closely  her  darii  silk  scarf; 
but  its  folds  could  not  conceal  her  sloping  shoulders 
and  dainty  little  waist,  and  the  breeze,  which  per- 
haps she  thought  a  rough  one,  lifted  an  anbom 
ringlet  or  two,  and  the  drooping  edge  of  the  Valen- 
ciennes veil,  and  discovered  a  very  &ir  arched  brow 
and  a  pair  of  laughing,  dark  blue  eyes.  Mr.  Scj^dt 
had  it  on  his  books  that  there  had  not  been  a  pair 
of  blue  eyes  there  that  Spring,  and  he  wondered 
how  large  accommodations  the  little  fairy  would 
want,  so  he  advanced  to  them,  saying,  respectfully: 

<*Have  you  suited  yourself  with  apartments, 
airt" 

"  We  are  directed  to  these  on  this  corner,"  re- 
plied the  gentleman,  very  afiUsly. 

"  Sorry  to  tell  you  they  are  engaged,  sir.  Just 
gave  them  up— a  Mr.  Belton,  perhaps  you  know 
him,  sir,  has  taken  them  for  his  party — Mr.  Belton 
of'  Vert-pr^.'    The  young  lady  is  quite  a  belle." 

*<The  Beltons  of  <Vert-pr^!'  do  you  hear 
Louise?''  said  the  gentleman,  addressing  his 
daughter.  "I  am  glad  for  your  sake  they  are 
here.  The  lady  is  quite  an  intimate  friend  df 
mine,  and  the  son  and  daughter  will  be  pleasant 
companions  for  us.  Since  we  cannot  have  those 
rooms,  I  am  glad  such  acquaintances  have  them." 

"  Let  me  show  yon  the  opposite  rooms,  sir,** 
interposed  an  assistant ;  **  they  are  delighfiil,  very 
cool,  perfectly  icy-*walk  in  and  see,  if  you  please." 

The  drawing  rooms  had  just  been  lit  up,  and 
the  blinds  opened  to  admit  the  air.  Ladies  in 
delicate  muslin  and  sweetly  shaded  ribbons  were 
flitting  about,  playing  with  their  silver  fens,  and 
fluttering  their  perfumed  handkerchiefe.  An 
elderly  lady  in  a  darker,  more  widow-looking  dress, 
sat  on  a  sofe  somewhat  isolated  from  any  party. 
Her  countenance  was  very  serene,  but  the  smiling 
expression  with  which  die  looked  on  the  gay 
belles  around,  and  her  graceful  manner,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day. 
This  was  Mrs.  Belton.  A  gentleman  approaching, 
saluted  her  with  all  the  femiliarity  of  an  old  sc- 
qnaintance. 

"  Judge  DeHart,"  she  exclaimed.  *'  How  g^ad  I 
am  to  see  you ! " 

''Allow  me  to  introduce  my  daughter.  You  have 
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not  sees  her  mnce  ehe  was  qaite  a  child.  I  have 
begged  her  away  from  hermother  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  brought  her  with  me  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
gay  world.*' 

The  youig  lady  was  greeted  as  cordially  as  her 
fiither — a  nunpber  of  questions  were  asked  and 
answered,  and  compliments  passed  on  each  side. 

"  And  MisB  Stella,  is  she  as  beautiful  as  ever  7 
inquired  the  Judge.  "  I  met  Alfred  Cochran  in 
the  hall  this  morning.  <  Oh  ho,  Cochran,'  said  I, 
'  still  in  Miss  Belton^s  wake .'  'Oh,  yes,  he  answer- 
ed, one  of  the  small  fishes,'  and  he  )>egan  to  tell  me 
some  long  story  of  a  rival,  which,  begging  the 
young  lady's  pardon,  I  did  not  stop  to  listen  to. 
I  suspect  he  has  a  great  many  rivals  7  But  where 
are  Miss  Stella  and  your  son  ?  Are  they  not  with 
you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Belton  listened  smilingly  to  her  old  friend. 
"  We  came  down  with  a  bridal  party,  who  have 
gone  to  their  plantation.  Stella  was  one  of  the 
bride's-maids,  so  she  could  not  refuse  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  her  brother  attended  her.  The 
father  of  the  bridegroom  gives  a  grand  party  to- 
morrow night  in  honor  of  the  new  couple,  and  the 
next  day  my  children  will  come  here.  I  should 
have  been  quite  lonesome,  but  your  daughter  must 
come  and  stay  with  me.  Yon  vnll,  dear,  will 
you  not  7  " 

"  Do  you  think  Louise  is  like  her  mother  ?  " 

•*  Very  much  ;  the  same  clear  complexion  and 
light  hair.  Her  eyes  are  like  your*s.  Mrs.  DeHart 
and  I  used  to  meet  quite  often  when  we  were 
girls.  I  wonder  if  she  has  forgotten  her  triumphs 
at  the  springs.  It  was '  hey  for  Saratoga '  in  those 
days.  How  I  should  like  to  see  her  and  talk 
over  old  times.  They  tell  me  she  is  very  domes- 
tic. I  remember  she  was  always  as  much  admired 
for  her  amiable  disposition  as  her  beauty.  Have 
you  seen  my  son,  Judge  ?  " 

"  I  met  him  at  dinner — a  noble  looking  fellow 
he  is — all  the  Beltons  are  handsome.  It  seems 
but  yesterday  since  his  &ther  and  I  were  at  col- 
lege together.  I  wish  he  could  have  been  spared 
to  see  his  children  grow  up.     I  hope  William 

went  to  Harvard  ,  that  was  right.     You 

know  what  a  preference  every  one  has  for  his  own 
'  Ahna  Mater.'  I  shall  always  remember  those 
classic  shades  with  veneration.  I  had  no  son  to 
keep  my  name  remembered  there.  Louise  is  our 
only  child.  I  must  ask  you  to  be  her  chaperon, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  her  quite  a  rustic. 
We  have  always  kept  her  at  home.  Her  mother 
will  hardly  trust  her  out  of  her  sight." 

Mrs.  Belton  assured  him  she  would  take  every 
care  of  her,  and  that  her  daughter  would  be  most, 
dcUghted  to  find  so  sweet  a  fiiend.  She  said  she' 
thought  Louise  would  be  a  belle  among  them,  and 
as  to  her  being  a  rustic,  it  was  true  that  she  had 
grown  up,  like  the  wood-Uly,  in  the  shade,  but 


having  one  of  the  best  and  most  refined  of  mothers, 
and  such  a  joyous,  kind-hearted,  chivalric  old 
papa,  she  had  acquired,  in  communion  with  them 
and  their  high  bred  guests,  more  ease  and  grace- 
fiihieas  than  if  she  had  mixed  in  a  more  sprightly 
but  indiscriminate  society. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Amber  and  rose,  purple  and  gold,  from  what  a 
gorgeous  drapery  of  these  tinted  clouds  did  the 
sun  emerge  on  that  next  morning !  The  spark- 
ling crests  of  the  waves  rose  and  fell  under  his 
beams,  while  fer  above  the  up-curling  mists  clear- 
ed away  firom  the  blue  concave,  and  the  full  mag^ 
nificence  of  earth  and  sky  contrasted  richly  with 
the  green  luxuriance  of  the  earth,  yet  fresh  and 
dewy  with  the  coolness  of  the  past  night. 

Louisa  had  been  awake  since  the  daylight 
began  to  break,  and  had  watched  every  transiUon 
in  the  glorious  East.  The  rippled  expanse  of  water 
was  dotted  by  many  a  sail,  the  steeramen  pushed 
along  their  rafts,  idle  boats  yet  lay  rocking  to  the 
breeze  in  the  shade  of  the  shore,  the  white  se« 
birds  glanced  out  into  the  fiill  sunshine ;  die  could 
not  be  tired  of  gazing  on  the  magic  picture,  but 
the  ground  swell  that  had  lulled  her  all  night  with 
its  tremulous  music  was  becoming  indistinct  in 
the  sound  of  many  voices  and  footsteps.  Already 
the  children,  early  awakened,  were  running  and 
chattering  along  the  gallery,  and  the  black  nurses 
were  tossing  the  little  babes,  that  answered  with 
sweet  cooing  laughter.  And  there  was  the  break- 
fast bell — it  was  time  to  dren. 

She  had  brought  with  her  a  fiivorite  mulatto 
woman,  a  fiiithful  and  tidy  servant,  but  she  was 
not  satisfied  that  Sylvy  had  made  her  fit  to  appear 
before  so  many  stranger  eyes,  to  meet  all  the 
scrutinizing  gUnces  which  would  be  thrown  on 
her  father's  daughter,  till  a  light  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  good,  friendly  Mrs.  Belton  com- 
ing in,  gave  her  a  gay  "  good  morrow,"  and  turned 
her  round  to  the  light  to  examine  her  appearance. 

"  Very  sweeUy  dressed,'"  said  the  lady,  and  she 
praised  the  glossy  smoothness  of  her  fine  hair,  and 
the  graceful  folds  of  her  simple  muslin  robe.  "  I 
should  not  have  intruded  if  you  had  been  as  prac- 
Used  a  belle  as  my  Stella,  but  I  know  how  timid 
young  girls  feel  away  from  their  mothers." 

And  as  Louise  thanked  her  sincerely,  she 
kissed  her  for  looking  so  like  her  mother,  and 
then  the  right  bell  summoning  them,  they  met 
Judge  DeHart  in  the  hall,  and  went  down  to 
the  breakfast-room. 

Some  chairs  toward  the  head  of  the  table  had 
been  turned  down  for  our  party,  and  they  soon 
found  themselves  seated  at  a  wellspread  board. 
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French  rolls,  and  crisp  com  bread,  cold  meats  and 
hot  steaks,  oysters  and  shrimps,  and  that  peculiar 
delicacy,  stewed  squabs,  were  ranged  along  within 
reach,  and  handy  waiters  brought  coffee  in  cups  of 
fine  china,  iced-water,  and  fresh  fruit. 

There  was  quite  a  number  of  guests,  of  various 
climes  and  complexions.  The  gentlemen  did 
ample  honor  to  the  good  fare,  the  ladies  put  dainty 
bits  ot  sugar  in  their  co£fee,  and  nodded  pleasantly, 
fairing  a  luiBty  uotice  of  each  other's  dresses. 
Glancing  across  the  table  Louise  encountered  a  pair 
of  dark  eyes.  They  were  very  mild  but  they  look- 
ed for  an  instant  so  admiringly,  that  the  novice 
slightly,  very  slightly,  blushed  and  turned  away. 
Mrs.  Belton  was  already  engaged  in  a  conference 
of  smiles  and  little  attentions  with  two  pretty 
children  opposite,  and  there  sat  a  lady  with  a 
sharp  cut  fiice  and  cold  gray  eyes.  Her  husband, 
very  attentive  to  her  ladyship,  filled  the  next  chair ; 
then  came  Ijouisa's  vis-a-vis  a  handsome  slight 
young  man  of  perhaps  eight  and  twenty,  with  a 
dash  of  the  aristocratic  in  his  appearance  ;  then 
a  couple  of  dark-browed  Spaniards,  with  long 
moustaches ;  then  a  beautifid  bride  firom  New 
England,  with  a  forehead  as  white  as  the  snows 
she  had  left  behind  her ;  by  her,  her  *  most  devot- 
ed,' and  hereabout  the  long  line  of  visages  began 
to  dwindle  into  insignificance.  When  they  left 
the  table,  Mrs.  Belton  and  Louise  took  a  turn 
on  the  upper  piazza,  and  then  went  into  the  ladies' 
room.  Judge  DeHart  had  gone  out  to  ride  with 
some  lovers  of  politics,  and  he  was  gone  all  the 
morning.  Louise  thought  at  first  she  would  feel 
unhappy  without  her  father,  but  she  was  soon 
quite  at  ease  with  her  new  friend.  They  brought 
out  their  books  and  the  little  strips  of  embroidery, 
that  were  to  help  time  pass  when  nothing  else 
was  going  on,  and  settled  everything  in  home-like 
and  comfortable  order. 

And  when  they  vrere  seated  again  they  began 
to  converse.    It  was  a  light  thing  for  Mrs.  Belton 
to  entertain  the  young,  for  her  own  heart  was 
fi«8h  and  free,  and  the  happiness  of  her  own  youth 
iul  days  was  not  forgotten. 

"  How  charming  it  is  for  me  to  hear  you  tell  of 
mamma's  conquests.  I  think  when  I  go  home 
and  tell  her  of  having  met  you,  she  will  reverse 
the  thing  and  give  me  some  i^necdotes  of  your 

beUc-ship." 

"  You  will  have  too  many  of  your  own  afiairs  on 
your  hands  by  that  time,  ma'amselle,"  replied  the 
lady,  and  "  she  thought  to  herself,  what  a  sweet 
unreserved  little  creature  she  is.  But  she  was  just 
as  frank  herself,  as  she  chattered  away  about  their 
homes  and  friends.  With  aU  a  mothert  pride  she 
told  her  pretty  Ustener  of  her  son's  collegiate 
laurels,  and  of  his  manly  qualities  and  fine  talents  ; 
and  as  sympathy  grew  stronger  between  them,  she 
told  her  of  her  gay  beautiful  daughter,  the  lovely 


girt  who  had  dazzled  so  many  hearts,  and  who  at 
last  had  lost  her  own  and  received  another  in 
exchange.  So  the  morning  sped  away,  and  the 
loud  blast  from  the  '  conch '  or  '  gong '  startled 
them,  ere  they  were  aware  of  the  hour. 

There  is  nothing  very  romantic  about  the  dinner 
table,  but  certainly  there  are  agreeable  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  long  snowy  cloth,  and  the  sheen 
of  glass  and  silver,  and  the  little  whifb  of  smoke 
twisting  out  firom  under  the  covers.  All  the  as- 
sembled guests  looked  expectant  and  good-humor- 
ed. The  gentleiknan  bowed  to  the  ladies  with  their 
broadest  smiles,  and  the  &ir  sex,  supposing  that 
it  was  their  charms  that  had  made  the  "  lords  of 
creation  '*  so  very  placid,  grew  very  agreeable,  and 
compliments  and  witty  sallies  were  up  and  down 
and  round  about. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  siesta.  Then 
came  the  elaborate  toilet  of  the  evening,  and  after 
tea,  the  music  of  the  piano  carried  all  the  ladies  to 
the  drawing  rooms.  A  lovely  little  girl  about 
eight  years  old  and  a  boy  scarce  older  were  waltz- 
ing with  castanets.  The  boy  seemed  a  vain* 
pretty  fellow,  and  kept  his  ringletted  head  in  con. 
stant  motion.  He  was  a  pet  with  the  ladies,  and 
his  rich  collar  and  fine  linen  tunic  showed  what  a 
darling  he  was  in  lus  mother's  eyes.  The  girl 
Seemed  entirely  innocent  on  the  score  of  vanity ; 
she  moved  with  evident  gratification  to  the  lively 
music  but  seemed  careless  eT  notice.  She  was  a 
wild,  bird-like  creature,  a  merry-mocker,  and  you 
could  see  she  was  not  one  to  pore  over  dull  books, 
or  fetter  her  tiny  fingers  to  the  keys  of  a  tuneless 
piano,  but  she  was  childish  and  sincere,  and  took 
reproof  so  gently  that  she  might  have  been  for- 
given much. 

A  lady  Louisa  had  noticed  at  the  table  was 
introduced  to  her  as  Mrs.  Morton.  She  was 
very  sociable,  and  with  much  vanity  told  her 
that  the  gracefiil  young  lad  was  her  son,  her 
Adolphe,  and  she  gave  a  long  list  of  the  youth's 
perfections.  And  his  partner  was  a  niece  of  her's^ 
a  wild,  romping  thing  that  wearied  out  her  patience. 
Mrs.  Morton  talked  very  fest,and  crowded  a  great 
deal  of  talk  in  a  few  moments.  So  Louisa  learned 
that  poor  little  Josephine  was  without  mother  or 
&ther,  that  they  had  died  suddenly  and  left  her  en- 
tirely unprovided  for.  She  boasted  of  her  own  liber- 
ality in  taking  care  of  the  child,  and  complained 
,  much  of  her  faults  and  ingratitude.  In  short  in  less 
\  than  half  an  hour,  her  low  grating  voice  convinced 
even  so  artless  an  observer  that  she  was  a  weak, 
restless  piece  of  humanity — harsh,  unamiable  and 
unsympathizing,  and  awakened  an  interest  Ibr  the 
sweet  orphan  whose  faults,  if  she  really  had  grave 
feults,  were  caused  by  this  woman's  over-manage- 
ment and  want  of  feeling. 

The  dance  over,  Adolphe  threw  himself  on  a 
foot-stool  at  his  mother's  feet  and  received  much 
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applanae  and  careaamg,  and  Josephine  went  to  a 
flofii,  where  tired  and  unamnsed  she  presently  fell 
asleep.  Her  slumber  wte  howeyer  Boon  disturbed, 
for  a  party  of  gentlemen  coming  in,  one  old  bach- 
elor  who  had  lost  his  spectacles  while  swimming, 
had  nearly  sat  down  on  the  poor  child,  who  fright- 
ened and  drowpy  as  she  was,  got  up  without  say- 
ing a  word  and  went  quietly  and  alone  t«  her  bed. 
And  when  a  long  time  after  Mm.  Morton  came 
up,  and  was  pulling  down  the  mosquito  nets  more 
closely  around  the  beds,  she  saw  tears  on  the  pillow 
arid  on  Josephine's  eye-lashes.  "  How  I  detest  a 
crying  child !  "  said  she. 

CHAPTER"  III. 
"  Well,  Belton,  what  is  the  news  I  **  exclaimed 
the  gentlemen,  pressing  forward  to  greet  William 
Belton,  as  he  entered  their  parUr.  "  Is  the  wed- 
ding all  over?  A  grand  blow  out,  wasn't  it  t 
We  have  been  wanting  you  here  to  sharpen  us  up 

a  Uttle." 

"  You  must  be  dull  blades  to  want  sharpening 

here — ^have  you  been  fishing  ?  '* 

"  No,  not  yet." 

"  Nor  shooting  ?  We  saw  plenty  of  game  as 
we  rode  through  the  woods." 

"  No,  no — ^we  have  been  waiting  for  you.** 

"  Have  you  not  been  out  on  the  Bay  1  We  have 
had  nice  breezes.  I  was  wishing  all  day  yesterday 
for  a  sail.     What  have  you  been  doing  t " 

**  Well ! "  answered  a  vivacious  speaker,  "  I'll 
make  you  a  true  and  ready  response.  We  have 
been  doing  what  is  couched  in  that  significant 
phrase  '  droning  away  the  dull  time ' — we  have 
reduced  three  or  four  boxes  of  cigars  to  ashes. 
We  have  read  the  Picayunes — ^found  out  each 
others  notions  about  politics,  and  quarrelled  and 
argfoed  on  that  interesting  subject.  I  have  done 
my  part  toward  entertaining  the  ladies — some 
very  pretty  ones  here,  by  the  by,  but  no  on^  to 
set  things  in  motion.    But  now  Miss  Belton  has 

come  and  those  Misses  A s  are  expected,  we 

will  have  some  life  among  us.  What  shall  we  do 
to-day.  Will?" 

"  Do — do  ?  You  deserve  te  belong  to  the '  Can't 
get  away'  club  ;  you  might  as  well  be  anywhere  as 
here.  There's  Jarvy's  boat  at  the  landing,  with 
fresh  ribbons  round  her  mast  and  a  light  pair  of 
oars ;  is  not  Norman  the  prU;ice  of  sooty  fidlers, 
and  the  long  '  saloon '  the  best  ball-room  in  the 
country  7  We  might  have  dancing  every  evening. 
Bat  you  must  excuse  me  now.  I  have  an  engage- 
ment. 

"  What  kind  of  an  engagement,  sweet  Will  1 
Not  a  serious,  life-long  one,  I  trust  1 " 


Stella  and  Louisa  had  heard  some  conversation 
about  a  painter,  who  occupied  rooms  on  the  South 
gaUery.    His  collection  oif  pictures  though  small. 
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Mras  q>oken  of  by  the  connoisseur  as  bding  of 
Viperior  excellence  and  beauty,  while  the  painter 
was  described  as  an  enthusiastic  being,  much 
given  up  to  his  art,  and  though  very  afiable  and 
gentlemanly  when  in  society,  was  very  averse  to 
leaving  his  studies.  The  girls  were  desirous  of 
seeing  both  the  pictures  and  the  artist,  and  Mr. 
Belton  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  conducting 
them  to  the  large  room  that  had  been  fitted  up  for 
Mr.  Lacasserie. 

.He  was  not  there,  but  they  entered  the  open 
door.  A  few  beautiful  landscapes  hung  in  a  good 
light,  immediately  attracted  their  attention.  They 
were  mostly  Southern  scenes.  Here  was  a  break 
or  open  circle  in  a  solemn,  monotonous  forest,  with 
a  gleaming  pool,  brimmed  with  yellow  water-lilies, 
the  gray  moss  hanging  from  the  long  branches,  the 
uprooted  tree  edged  with  silvery  lichen,  the  black- 
wmged  birds  whistling  about  in  the  still  blue  air 
above.  Often,  like  the  solitary  hunter  that  leaned 
on  his  gun  beside  the, water,  had  William  Belton 
in  his  excursions  through  the  Cypress  wilds,  come 
on  such  a  spot,  and  lingered  hail  awe-struck  in  its 
lonely  silence. 

There  were  soft,  rich  landscapes  of  golden  fields 
and  vales,  and  groves  wound  all  about  with  tangled 
vines.  There  was  a  crumbling  fortress,  its  gray 
walls  rising  beside  the  river's  brink,  where  instead 
of  floating  banners  and  war's  glittering  artillery, 
young  saplings  grew  upon  the  ramptfrts,  and  the 
deer's  white  antlers  brushed  aside  the  boughs  that 
hung  over  the  postern. 

There  was  one  picture,  over  which  was  careless- 
ly flung  a  light  Unen  coat,  as  if  its  indolent  wearer 
had  not  cared  to  search'  for  a  peg.  **  Is  it  possi- 
ble," exclaimed  Belton  as  he  withdrew  the  obstacle. 
"  Stella !  look  here !  Here  is  a  fiiend  of  oors — look- 
ing very  well,  too." 

With  a  playful  smile  he  led  her  to  the  portrait. 
A  blush  radiant  and  beautiful  lit  her  cheek  as  she 
caught  the  weU-known  features.  'Noble  and 
striking  was  that  lace  on  which  her  gale  lingered 
with  delight.  Not  only  was  the  white  brow  broad 
and  high,  and  lovingly  shaded  with  jetty  locks,  but 
the  long  hazel  eyes  were  deep-meaning  and  bright 
as  the  stars  of  a  dusky  twilight,  and  around  the 
mouth  seemed  retained  with  wondrous  skill  a 
smile — ^no,  not* quite  a  smile,  but  a  light  curl  of  the 
finely -cut  lip  that  showed  the  exuberant  gayety, 
the  gentle  kindness  of  him  who  had  left  his  shadow 
here.  And  Stella  looked  upon  the  picture  and 
glanced  at  times  upon  a  glittering  ring  that  circled 
one  of  her  fingers,  and  wondered  by  what  happy 
chance  her  lover's  face  was  drawn  on  that  canvass. 

As  they  were  taking  this  survey  of  the  artist's 
room,  and  were  engaged  in  chatting  and  lavishing 
praise  upon  his  perlormance,  he  came  suddenly  in 
the  open  door.  He  was  the  young  man  who  sat 
opposite  Louisa  at  table.      Belton  ad vanciogapol- 
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ogized  for  their  incrusiou,  and  presented  the  ladies. 
He  bowed  with  ease  and  urbanity,  and  brought 
them  chairs  from  an  inner  apartment. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  smiling  pensively,  **  but  a 
scanty  supply.  I  came  here,  as  I  thought,  to  prac- 
tice my  art  undisturbed,,  but  I  stroll  about  a  great 
deal." 

"  You  have  an  acquaintance  of  mine  on  the  wall, 
I  see— Sydney  Germonds— a  capital  picture.  Do 
you  not  think  so,  my  sister  ?  ** 

"  Mr.  Germonds,"  repeated  Mr.  Lacaasirie  ; 
"  Yes,  he  was  here  in  the  Spring,  and  I  look  a 
likeness  of  him,  to  oblige  an  old  attached  friend 
of  his  in  the  neighborhood.  I  dislike  taking  por- 
traits excessively,  but  Mr.  St.  Aubert,  who  is  an 
old  and  ugly  bachelor,  was  so  anxious  to  have  in 
his  possession  the  beautiful  portrait  of  this  young 
man,  whom  he  looks  on  as  a  son,  or  at  least  as  a 
younger  brother,  that  I  tried  to  gratii'y  him.  He 
is  very  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Germonds  marry,  and 
he  tells  me  he  is  goiAg  to  have  this  splendidly 
framed,  and  hung  where  all  the  young  ladies  shall 
see  it,  and  lose  their  hearts." 

"That  is  a  dumb  way  of  making  love," 
exclaimed  Belton,  memly  ;  **  Handsome  as  Ger- 
monds* phiz  may  be,  I  would  trust  more  to  his 
winning  tongue." 

^*  Yes,  if  he  would  use  it,  but  instead  oi  making  a 
iconfidant  oU  Monsieur  in  his  love  atTairs,  he  teazes 
him  with  stories  about  rejections,  which  he  pretends 
to  have  received,  and  wounded  feelings  and  blasted 
hopes.  St.  Aubert  really  believes  that  Mr.  Ger- 
monds has  not  tact  enough  to  make  himself  agree- 
able among  the  ladies,  and  like  some  match- 
making mother  he  is  going  to  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  hands,  and  settle  his  friend  down  soberly." 

"  Germonds  had  better  look  out  for  himself.  He 

ia  full  of  genius  and  mischie£    I  must  tell  this  St, 

Aubert  how  to  play  a  trick  Qr  two  on  him.  1  happen 

to  know  some  of  his  vulnerable  spots.    But  what  a 

lovely  creature  is  this!"  and  he  pointed  to  the 

portrait  of  a  blue-eyed,  girlish  thing,  with  long  lair 

hair  caressingly  lying  upon  her  neck,  and  parted 

on  a  low -arched  forehead,  from  which  the  gypsy - 

hat  had  fallen  back,  and  on  whose  whiteness  the 

sunbeams  stealing  through  a  broad  leaved  bough 

overhead  seemed  to  revel.    A  narrow  cincture  of 

azure  ribtmns  was  around  her  delicate  waist,  and  she 

leaned  carelessly  against  a  marble  balustrade,  while 

vases  of  rich  flowering  plants  di^>oeed  around  the 

terrace,  and  a  sun-lit  foiyitain  leaping  up  below, 

were  the  small  points  of  finish  in  the  fairy  grouping. 

"  A  fency  piece,  is  it  not  1 "  asked  Louisa,  and 
she  tried  to  think  of  some  heroine  of  romance  so 
young  and  guileless,  and  yet  so  arch  as  this  crea- 
tion of  the  pencil. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  painter.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  lady  I  knew — who  had  the  most 
singular  dreams  of  coffins  and  shrouds,  and  some 


such  frightful  portents.  She  felt  convinced  that 
they  related  to  her  youngest  child,  and  tearing 
she  should  be  robbed  of  her  by  death,  she  sent  me 
a  petition  to  preserve  for  her  a  faint  copy  of  the 
beautilul,  idolized  creature.  Who  could  refuse  a 
mother's  entreaty  1  The  first  interview  1  had  with 
my  &ir  subject,  she  was  standing  in  the  same 
attitude  represented  in  my  picture.  Struck  with  ihe 
grace  of  the  figure  I  wished  to  take  it  in  this  way, 
and  so  she  gave  me  sittings,  or  rather  standings, 
for  some  days  in  succession.  As  I  sketched,  a 
young  cousin  of  her's,  firesh  from  college,  used  to 
converse  with  her  and  amuse  the  tedious  hour.  I 
am  sure  I  never  noticed  what  they  were  talking 
about,  when  one  morning,  I  went  to  give  the  last 
touches,  and  foimd  ma'amselle  and  her  cou^  had 
eloped.  The  real  loveliness  of  the  picture  and 
this  little  incident  made  it  quite  valuable  to  me , 
and  in  the  cpnfiision  I  kept  it  for  myself.  They 
are  all  reconciled  now  and  have  ofiered  me 
any  phce  for  it,  and  I  suppose  I  must  let  them 
have  it. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
**  May  we  go  into  the  saloon  to-night  I  Norman 
has  just  carried  in  his  big  fiddle.    Do  let  us  go  in. 
Aunt  Morton ;  I  have  behaved  very  properly  to- 
day." 

**  So" — ^replied  Mrs.  Morton,  **  yon  have  behaved 
very  properly.  No  doubt  you  are  a  judge  of  pro- 
priety, it  is  propriety  to  run  against  a  young  lady 
on  the  stairs,  and  tear  her  dress.  It  is  propriety 
to  move  away  Adolphe's  chair  when  he  is  going  to 
sit  down,  and  give  the  poor,  dear  boy,  a  tumble. 
It  is  propriety  to  practise  only  one  hour. " 

"  And  a  half,"  added  Josephine. 

**  Out  of  the  two  allotted  you.  Really  if  you  call 
this  behaving  properly,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree 
with  you." 

Josephine  turned  away  ;  she  had  given  up  all  for 
lost,  when  the  lady,  in  the  same  dignified  voice 
resumed :  "  On  second  thought  I  will  let  you  go 
in,  but  you  must  be  very  quiet  and  careful  about 
your  behavior,  and  if  that  vulgar  old  Mr.  Schmidt 
comes  in,  you  need  not  be  laughing  and  talking 
with  him,  as  you  were  the  other  day. 
*  Jos6  promised  to  be  very  good,  and  her  aunt 
went  up  stairs.  Scarcely  had  she  gone,  when 
Adolphe,  a  silly  little  fop,  very  proud  of  his  slim 
figure,  came  strutting  in,  and  not  seeing  his  play- 
mate ill  the  comer,  where  she  had  gathered  herself 
up,  he  began  parading  before  the  long  glass,  occa- 
sionally bowing  as  he  passed.  At  last  satisfied 
with  his  gait,  he  went  to  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  and  again  advancing  to  the  mirror <  with  all 
the  ball-room  grace  imaginable,  he  bowed  to  a 
chair,  and  with  what  he  intended  to  be  a  most 
flattering  voice,  lisped  out:  "May  I  have  the 
honor  of  dancing  with  you.  Miss  1 " 
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"  Oh,  oh,  Adolphe/'  screamed  Josephine,  who 
had  no  mean  perception  of  ihe  ridicuiooB.  "  I  aaw 
you  practising  there  by  youiaelf.  Can't  you  make 
a  better  bow  than  thai  1  See,  you  duck  just  so,"  and 
snatching  his  cap  from  him,  she  whirled  round  the 
room,  repealing  with  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  iiis 
Toice :  "  May  X  have  the  honor,  the  exquisite 
felicity,  allow  me,  ma'amselie,  the  honor  of  your 
hand  in  the  dance." 

And  so  she  spun  around,  teasing  and  laughing, 
till  Adoiphe  half  crying,  ran  out,  saying  as  he 
went.  '*  You  hateful  Jos^ !  I  sha'nt  ask  you  to 
dance  to-night." 

There  had  been  a  wimess  to  this  childish  scenes- 
one  who  loved  tue  £roiic  sports  of  coiidhood,  and 
loved  to  leach  them  utile  lessons,  and  move  their 
simple  hearts  to  what  is  right  and  good.  Jose- 
phine was  now  a  lingerer  at  the  glass.  She  had 
put  on  her  cousin's  velvet  cap,  and  its  heavy  taasel 
huig  by  her  red  cheek,  and  the  saiail  visor 
added  height  to  the  open  brow  and  displayed  the 
fiur  temples  and  sweet  roguish  eye»,  Suddenly 
around  those  eyes  came  a  bandage,  and  she  called 
out.    "  Let  me  go,  who  are  you  I  ** 

*'  That  you  must  guess,"  replied  a  pleasant  voice« 

•'  Uncle  Morton  i " 

"  Mo." 

"  Mr.  Schmidt  \  " 

«  No." 

*'  Ah,  me,  I  cannot  guess  \  what  do  you  want  i  " 

«<  Do  you  not  know  I  have  caught  you  with  a 
boy'd  cap  on  your  head,  and  you  must  pay  me  a 
fine." 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a  fine." 
1  mean  a  kias — ^you  must  give  me  a  kisSk" 
Let  me  go,"  said  she,  half  crying  \  **  1  wiH  call 
Uncle  Morton." 

"  And  ihey  will  laugh  at  you,  as  you  did  at 
Adoiphe  just  now.  Do  you  think  if  X  let  yon  go, 
you  will  treat  the  poor  boy  better,  and  not  tease 
him  so ! " 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  very  good  if  you  will  let  me  go, 
only  1  do  not  like  to  kiss  you,  for  you  may  be  a 
stranger."  He  withdrew  his  hands.  •'  idx,  Belton," 
she  exclaimed,  leaping  up  to  his  arms,  **  was  it  only 
you  ?  and  I  was  so  sure  that  it  was  some  yellow- 
whiskered  ugly  old  wretch.  What  made  you  vex 
me  so  ?  " 

**  To  show  you  how  you  mortified  your  cousin. 
Now  do  not  say  anything  more  about  his  airs ;  it 
only  makes  him  cross.  Come,  tliexe  is  some  of 
Strauss'  music  \  aliall  you  and  1  have  a  waltz  { " 

Miss  De  Uart  looked  periSecily  charming  that 
night,  and  she  had  some  ditiiculty  in  keeping  her 
hand  disengaged,  pursuant  to  a  promise  she  made 
Mr.  Belton  to  dance  the  firot  set  with  him.  He 
was  soon  at  his  poet,  for  hfc  had  become  quite  an 
admirer  of  this  unaifected  and  friendly  girl,  and 
when  he  could  not  claim  her  hand  any  longer,  the 
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room  seemed  very  dull,  and  he  thought  he  would 
go  and  see  his  mother  awhile,  and  Aike  her  a 
lemonade. 

Mrs.  Belton  was  sitting  by  her  window,  watch- 
ing the  moonlight  as  it  fell  in  silvery  flashes  on  the 
thick  china  trees  below.  She  was  glad  to  see  her 
Bon,  and  pleased  with  the  little  attention." 

"  You  area  dear,  good  son,  William,"  said  she. 

"  A  good  mother  ought  to  have  a  good  son," 
replied  he,  affectionately. 

They  sat  together  a  long  time,  conversing  on 
subjects  near  and  dear.  The  heart  of  the  mother 
went  back  to  the  long  past.  She  spoke  of  his  ftither, 
and  how  by  education  and  precept,  she  had  tried 
to  make  his  son  like  him.  A  widow  even  in  the 
midst  of  affluence  has  many  trials,  and  she  had 
known  much  trouble.  The  large  estate  that  had 
been  preserved  for  her  children,  had  been  no  little 
improved  and  sustained  by  her  wise  management 
and  judgment.  Law  suits,  floods,  and  fire  and 
storm,  and  its  continued  cultivation  and  the  care 
of  its  sooty  laborers,  had  kept  her  continually  anx- 
ious. But  now  all  was  calm  and  sweet.  He  would 
be  at  home,  so  beloved,  so  respected,  and  she  hoped 
he  would  soon  choose  a  wife,  for  it  seemed  that 
Stella  would  soon  have  a  new  home,  and  they 
would  be  so  lonely  without  her.  And  this  wife 
yet  to  be  chosen  was  gifted  with  every  imaginary 
perfection,  and  then,  of  course,  quite  accidentally, 
th^  spoke  of  their  new  friend  Louise,  and  her 
noble  fiither,  and  the  gentle  mother  who  had 
brought  her  up,  and  they  contrasted  her  sweet  and 
artless  character  with  that  of  a  wild  young  flirt, 
who  had  once  attached  his  heart. 

When  he  went  into  the  saloon  again,  Stella, 
who  had  been  dancing  with  the  gracefiil  Major 

^ » joined  him,  and  Josephine  who  was  very 

fend  of  him  ran  up.  Mr.  Schmidt  was  standing  in 
the  door-way  looking  on.  He  had  taken  a  great 
fency  to  JoB^,  and  he  had  brought  her  some 
oranges. 

"  1  hardly  know  why  I  like  the  gypsy,**  he  said  to 
William,  <*  but  once  when  1  was  sick  of  the  fever 
in  New  Orleans,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Carysford 
was  veiy  kind  to  me,  and  it  was  said  he  died  soon 
after  of  the  same  disease.  Now  this  child  looks 
wonderfully  like  him,  and  has  the  same  name,  and 
it  seems  to  me  she  might  be  his.  If  it  was  so, 
really  so,"  and  here  Mr.  Schmidt's  voice  sank, 
mio  a  confidential  whisper,  "  Td  get  the  child 
away  from  these  mean  folks  she  is  with,  and  give 
her  something  handsome.  But  don't  say  a  word, 
air-— don't  say  a  word." 

"  Come,"  said  Lionisa,  who  had  linked  her  aim 
in  Stella's, "  is  it  not  late  1 " 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  WiUiam,who  had  commenc- 
ed helping  Norman  to  call  the  figures ;  "  I  think 
we  had  better  '  cbasser '  to  bed." 

(To  be  eondodod  in  our  nazL)  > 
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SiNCB  riding  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
recreations  of  the  day,  no  lady  consideiB  the  time 
wasted  which  she  spends  in  the  acquirement  of 
this  elegant  art.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
a  lady  never  appears  to  greater  advantage  than 
when  she  is  tastefully  habited  and  mounted  upon 
a  handsome  horse. 

Every  thing,  however,  depends  upon  the  taut 
en$embl€  of  a  female  equestrian ;  graceful  as  may 
be  the  style  of  her  riding,  there  is  little  that  is  in- 
teresting in  her  appearance  unless  she  is  properly 
attired.  The  riding  habit  is  pennitted  by  imme- 
morial usage  to  be  of  a  strikingly  gay  and  showy 
character ;  and,  indeed,  this  privilege  has  never 
been  suffered  to  become  a  dead  letter.  Some- 
times it  has  doubtless  been  abused,  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  ccmsider  the  mascu- 
line character  of  the  boddice,  and  the  proneness  of 
many  of  the  sex  to  seize  upon  such  a  favorable 
circumstance  to  make  themslves  look  outre.  But 
the  habit  can  be  made  sufficiently  gay  without 
having  recourse  to  flaring  colors,  lace,  embroidery, 
or  any  other  antiquated  style  of  decoration.  The 
lady  equestrian  requires  a  dress  which  is  at  once 
simple,  chaste  and  distingui.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  there  is  a  difliculty  in  effecting  a  har- 
monious combination  of  these  three  qualities ;  but 
the  difficulty,  if  any  existed,  has  been  overcome, 
and  the  riding  habits  of  the  present  day»  as  worn 
in  London,  and  by  many  of  our  own  ladies,  are  as 
elegant  and  as  simple  as  can  be  desired. 

The  practice  of  lady  equestrians  wearing  men's 
hats  has  nearly  dinppeared  in  England.  It  never 
prevailed  to  any  extent  in  this  country.  Certainly 
nothing  was  more  inconvenient,  except,  perhaps, 
the  gipsy  flat.  The  forage  cap,  made  of  black 
cloth  or  velvet,  is  now  in  univeiaal  use  ;  and  the 
veil  is  general])^  green. 

The  boddice  ia  the  main  point  in  the  riding 
habit  It  should  be  made  with  singular  nicety, 
and  set  exactly  to  the  shape.  No  style  can  be 
prettier  than  that  which  is  known  as  the  Bedford 
boddice.  It  is  open  low  down  the  bust,  and  the 
collar  rolls  over  in  the  manner  of  a  gentleman's 
waistcoat.  It  connects  with  hooks  and  eyes  in 
front,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  buttons  on 
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each  side,  numing  up  to  the  shoirfder.  The  &abit 
shirt  must  necessarily  be  handsome,  to  correspond. 
It  may  be  ruffled,  and  should  have  a  collar  and 
kerchief  very  much  in.  the  style  worn  by  gentle- 
men. The  sleeves  are  tight  and  plain,  with  a 
linen  wristband  turned  back  over  the  cuff.  In  all 
cases,  the  skirt  should  be  attached  to  the  boddice. 
Ro3ral  blue  cloth  is  the  most  elegant  material 
for  the  habit ;  the  collar  of  black  velvet ;  and 
the  buttons  gilt,  vest  size,  with  a  plain  flat  snr- 
noe. 

Another  style  is  to  have  the  habit  fit  close  to 
the  neck,  and  a  row  of  buttons  thence  to  the  waist, 
several  of  them  unfastened  to  show  the  chemisette 
beneath.  This  style  is  comfortable  in  cold 
weather;  but  is  too  stiff  to  be  much  admired. 
There  are  several  other  modes  of  &sbioning  the 
boddice  ;  but  as  they  are  all  mere  modifications 
of  the  foregoing,  they  need  not  be  mentioned. 

There  is  a  great  diversity,  of  course,  in  the  taste 
of  people  ;  but  no  one  can  look  upon  the  horrible 
black-bodied,  black-skirted,  black-buttoned,  slouch 
dresses  worn  by  most  of  our  lady  riders  without 
being  reminded  of  a  troop  of  nuns  escaping  firom  a 
convent.  However  appropriate  black  may  be  for 
the  cloister  and  for  mourning,  it  is  utteriy  out  .of 
character  when  used  for  a  riding  dress.  There  is 
no  color  so  appropriate  as  blue ;  and  the  most 
desirable  fiibrics  are  broadcloth  and  cashmere,  for 
the  goods  should  be  napped,  to  present  a  handsome 
appearance.  Gilt  buttons  are  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  riding  habits;  but  it  is  essential  that 
they  be  of  a  very  superior  quality,  entirely  plain 
and  flat  on'  the  fiice,  and  very  brilliant.  They 
contrast  charmingly  with  blue  cloth,  and  retain 
their  brilliancy  a  long  time  if  carefully  used.  The 
writer  has  worn  them  a  whole  season  without  ma- 
terially dimming  their  lustre. 

If  more  attention  were  paid  to  bringing  up  the 
style  of  our  riding  habits  to  a  better  standard,  no 
doubt  riding  itself  would  become  more  popular. 
And  nothing  could  be  more  desirable.  Ekpie*- 
trianism  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  female  re- 
creations; and  physicians  are  unanimous  in  re- 
cominending  the  exercise  as  being  in  the 
degree  conducive  to  health. 
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We  haye  all  our  pet  cfaaritiea.  Our  next  door 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Devon,  is  one  of  the  board  of  man- 
ageiB  of  three  charitable  societies,  and  she  fhlfills 
her  duty  critically  to  all.  They  are,  I  believe,  the 
only  societies  in  the  city  that  do  not  include  within 
the  circuit  of  their  charities  one  of  that  great 
pauper  class — the  Irish.  One  of  them  is  for  the 
relief  of  re^>ectable  indigent  females.  "  Not  one 
of  these,  is  ever,  by  any  chance,"  Mrs.  Devon  says, 
**  an  Irish  woman."  Another  is  for  the  orphan  co- 
lored children.  Of  course  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  drop  of  Mrs.  Devon's  rains  of  charity  falling 
here  on  these  unjust  ones ;  the  other  I  do  not  now 
remember,  but  I  am  sure  it  includes  none  of  these 
aliens  from  Mrs.  Devon's  household  of  faith.  I 
dropped  in  last  week  to  pay  our  neighbor  a  morn- 
ing visit.  I  saw  she  was  rather  excited,  and  after 
some  general  observations,  she  asked  me,  rather 
abruptly,  if  I  « approved  of  giving  to  street- 
beggars  t" 

"  Oh  no,  certainly  not,*'  I  said,  very  boldly, 
hoping,  in  my  secret  heart,  she  would  not  go  into 
particulars. 

"  Oh,  oh !  '*  she  said ;  "  I  thought  perhaps  you 
did." 

"  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Devon,"  and  I  repeated,  very 
glibly,  all  the  stock  sayings  of  political  economists 
which  I  had  gathered  from  books  and  lectures 
against  alms-giving.  Mrs.  Devon  heard  me 
through,  and  then  rather  let  down  my  vanity  by 
saying, 

"  I. don't  get  my  principles  from  books  or  men. 
I  don't  think  they  know  anything  about  such  mat- 
ters.  I  have  my  own  principles,  and  I  have  seen 
enough  of  the  bad  effects  of  giving  out  at  the 
door,  never  to  do  it.     There  is  a  drove  of  Irish  go 
up  this  street,  and  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  them 
till  all  the  neighborhood  agree  uniformly  to  refuse 
them — they  are  a  wretched  set  of  people." 
"  Very  wretched,"  I  said,  modestly. 
"  Yes,  and  very  undeserving,"  resumed   Mrs. 
Devon,  "  and  so  dirty,  and  so  stout,  and  healthy." 
"  There  is  one  poor  woman,"  I  ventured  to  say, 
"  who  has  been  in  the  habit  all  winter  of  going 
up  OUT  street,  who  is  any  thing  but  stout  and 
healthy." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Devon  in  the 
tone  of  a  retort ;  "  I  have  observed  her ;  she  al- 
ways has  a  boy  and  girl  with  her  that  ought  to  be 


in  the  honse  of  refuge ;  yes,  she  skulks  behind  our 
steps  while  your  cook  fills  her  boy's  basket." 

Thus  caught  in  the  &ct  by  my  sharp-sighted 
neighbor,  I  had  to  confess  that  this  woman's  little 
girl  was  a  pet  of  our  children,  and  that  being 
younger  than  the  youngest  among  them,  when  she 
dropped  down  into  the  area  of  a  biting  Winter's 
morning,  they  felt  the  contrast  so  strongly  between 
her  condition  and  their's,  sitting,  as  they  were, 
warmly  clad  and  well  served  round  their  smok- 
ing breakfast,  that  it  was  difiicult  to  restrain  their 
compassion  by  any  general  laws,  and  that  they 
even  went  so  far  sometimes  as  to  smuggle  a  well- 
buttered  hot  cake  from  their  plates  into  her 
basket. 

"  But  do  you  know,"  asked  Mrs.  Devon,  ap- 
parently quite  shocked,  **  what  a  liar  she  is  7  She 
had  the  hardihood  to  tell  me — and  she  is  fatter 
than  any  of*  my  children  ever  were— that  she 
never  had  eaten  but  twice  in  her  life !  " 

I  fear  Mrs.  Devon  perceived  the  smile  lurking  at 
the  comers  of  my  mouth  as  I  confessed  the  children 
had  told  me  that  that  was  littl  e  Mag  Mahoney's 
standing  statement.  A  joke  is  perennial  with 
children ;  no  use  wears  it  out,  and  the  truth  is  that 
this  daily  repetition  of  this  little  romance  of  Mag 
is  infinitely  diverting  to  our  young  people  ;  and 
when  their  elders  have  sometimes  had  the  grace  to 
rebuke  them  for  encoura^g  her  to  repeat  it,  they 
"say, "  Oh  she  is  so  young  and  so  pretty,  and  (at 
and  droll,"  and  they  tell  her  to  say  it — ^it  is  not 
her  fault ! 

«  Well ! "  said  Mrs.  Devon,  her  manner  and 
tone  conveying  much  more  than  her  words.  **  I 
did  not  imagine  you  knew  she  told  this  lie  ;  She 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  tell  it  more  than  once 
at  my  door  f  If  s  no  wonder  the  Irish  are  such 
finished  liars  when  they  begin  so  early  ;  they  tie, 
and  they  steal,  and'they  are  horrid  wretches." 
\  Truth  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  that  seems 
particularly  adverse  to  the  imaginative  constitu- 
tion of  the  Irish.  On  that  head  I  could  not  gain- 
say my  neighbor,  but  I  ventured  modestly  to 
suggest  that  I  had  found  them  particularly  honest ! 

"  Honest !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Devon  ;  "  Why  it  was 
but  yesterday  morning  that  these  same  Mahoneys 
came  up  the  street,  and  you  know  the  mother  al- 
ways keeps  ahead  of  the  children.    That  is  one  of 

\  their  contrivances,  so  that  people  may  think  that 
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theee  little  bnxtes  are  driven  forth  by  want  alone. 
They  don't  take  me  in  !  My  waiter  had  a^hamber 
candleBtick  in  his  hand,  not  silver,  but  the  best 
of  Sheffield-plate.  I  have  had  the  pair  ever  since 
I  kept  hoQse.  The  door-bell  rung  and  he  set  it 
down  on  the  table  in  the  lower  entry.  Oar  area- 
door  happened  to  be  open.  David  saw  the  little 
Mahoneys  at  your  window,  but  he  did  not  see  the 
mother  anywhere,  and  when  he  went  down  stairs 
the  candlestick  was  gone,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that,  while  your  children  were  giving  out  their  hot 
cakes  to  her*8,  the  mother  slipped  in  and  took  my 
candlestick." 

Mrs.  Devon's  manner  made  me  feel  for  the 
moment  as  if  our  poor  children  were  confederates 
of  the  Mahoneys,  and  impressing  my  sympathy 
almoet  in  a  tone  of  contrition,  I  begged  to  see  the 
mate  of  the  stolen  candlestick,  and  offered  to  go 
myself  to  the  Mahoney's  little  cabin  and  attempt 
to  recover  the  stolen  goods.    This  softened  Mrs. 
Devon.     She  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  con- 
cession on  my  part  to  the  truth.    The  candlestick 
was  produced,  a  little  the  worse  for  use,  as  thirty 
years'  wear,  even  on  Sheffield-plate,  and  with  the 
best  of  housewifery,  will  show.     However,  the 
value  of  the  article  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sin 
of  the   theft,  and    such  was   my  faith   in  the 
Mahoneys,  and  such,  I  must  confess,  the  friendly 
relations  of  our  family  with  them,- that  1  felt  con- 
fident of  being  able  to  recover  the  candlestick  if 
they  had  stolen  it ;  and  in  truth  I  thought  the 
evidence  was  rather  against  them.    In  the  course 
of  the  morning  I  went  to  the  Mahoneys-i-I  had 
been  there  before.     They  live  in  a  little  isolated 
cabin  on  a  vacant  lot  far  up  the  Sixth  Avenue.    It 
was  a  soft  morning  in  February.    The  door  stood 
ajar  and  around  it  ducks  and  hens  weiv  pick- 
ing up  crumbs  that  argued  an  abundant  income 
from  the  alms-basket.     Adjoining  the  house  fhera 
was  a  pen  of  broken  boards,  where  another  pen- 
sioner on   the  little  mendicants'   foragings  was 
thriving  and  grunting.     I  eaid  the  door  was  ajar ; 
I  lingered  there  for  a  moment  to   observe  and 
listen.    Alas,  we  involuntarily  cast  the  poor  be- 
yond'the  pale  of  our  good-breeding !   There  were 
two  rooms  within  the  house,  one  just  large  enough 
to  contain  a  bed,  the  other  some  twelve  feet  square 
where  all  the  family  offices  and  observances  were 
performed :  and,  surely,  the  hou^hold  gods  never 
looked  down  on  a  scene  of  greater  confusion  and 
filth,   good -humor   blended   with   affection,  and 
flowers  growing  out  of  this  dunghill  and  nourished 
by  the  light  and  dews  and  favor  of  Heaven.    The 
floor  apparently  had  never  known  water,  except  it 
had  been  spilled  there  ;  coals  collected  from  the 
siftings  in  the  street  were  deposited  in  a  scattering 
heap  by  a  battered,  smoking  stove,  and  some  kin- 
dlings in  dangerous  proximity,  were  on  the  other 
side  of  it.     The  mother  sat  by  the  table,  on  the 


only  available  chair  in  the  room .    A  board  was  put 
across  two  others,  and  thus  furnished  a  seat  for  our 
friends  Ned  and  Mag  who,  with  a  little  half- 
clothed  urchin  between  them,  occupied  it  much  in 
the  classic  position  of  the  ancients ;  another  child, 
half-way  in  its  life-journey,  between  Mag  and  the 
'  the  baby'  was  under  the  table  playing  with  a  full 
titter  of  pups !  Animal  life  throve  at  the  Mahoney^^, 
out-door  and  in.     No  wonder  the  little  mendi- 
cants were  early  and  late  at  rich  men's  doors  to 
supply  all  the  hungry  mouths  at  home— children, 
pigs,  fowls,  dogs  and  all !  Among  the  consumers  I 
have  not  included  a  canary  that  hung  over  the  table, 
and  stimulated  by  the  clatter  of  the  children,  sang 
as  sweetly  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  loveliest  bower 
of  his  own  sunny  land.     While  I  still  occupied 
my  post  of  observation,  Ned  shook  up  and  shook 
out,  for  the  feathers  floated  in  every  direction,  a 
caseless  pillow  and  put  it  behind  his  mother's  back. 
"  There,  mammy,"  he  said,  "  rest  your  bonea 
agen  it,  it  will  cure  the  ache  of  them." 
"  God  bless  ye,  Neddy,  it  does  help  a  bit." 
"  Och,  mammy,  dear,  and  so  it  will,  and  yees 
will  be  well  again  quite  entirely  if  yees  will  be 
after  eating  like  Maggy  and  me.     Hold  the  dish 
here  a  bit.  Map.     Mag  brought  a  deep  earthen  dish 
with  a  piece  notched  out  of  the  edge  here  and 
there,  and  Ned,  with  the  half  of  a  broken  plate, 
scooped  from  a  stewing  caldron  an  indescribable 
mess  far  transcending  in  variety  Meg  Merrilies's 
De'ils  broth.  It  was  made  of  the  motley  contents  of 
the  alms  baskets.     Fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  puddings, 
tarts  and  pies,  all  mixed  together,  and  all  together 
making  not  an    unsavory    salmagundi,  judging 
from  the  steam  that  reached  my  olfactory  nerves. 

"  There,  mammy,  there,"  said  Ned,  fishing  up  a 
whole  egg,  eat  that  first  just.     William  Hall's  cook 
in  the  Fifth  avenue  gave  it  to  me  for  you ;  the 
Almighty  bless  her  white  hairs ;  she  said  it  was 
\'  .good  for  you,  and  Pat  McGruff  sa3r8  if  you  eat 
plenty  of  them  they'll  make  your  lungs  grow  again !" 
"  Och  !"  he  exclaimed,  giving  the  mess  another 
stir,"  here's  the  bit  (fplum  pudding  that  Miss— 
(naming  our  youngest)  gave  me  ;  the  blessed  vir- 
gin watch  over  her,  the  little  darlant !    Just  be  after 
eating  it,  mammy  ;  it  will  make  your  stomach  feel 
so  good,  and  full,  (another  stir)  and  faith  !  here's 
the  turkey's    wing  the   little  lady  with  the  big 
black  eyes  gave  Maggy  from  her  own  plate — the 
Saints  love  her !  the  one  that's  always  after  mak- 
ing Mag  say  she's  ate  but  twice  in  her  tife,  (our 
mischievous  Nell.)  Eat  it  mammy,  dear,  it  will  put 
strength  into  your  legs  again ! " 

"  Na,  Neddy — ^na  ;  they  get  waker  and  waker 
'  every  day.  Vm  after  thinking  they'll  never  take  me 
out  with  you  agin." 

"  Now,  mammy,  dear,  there's  nobody  would  dare 
say  that  to  me  but  just  yees-self ;  we'll  have  many 
a  ftir  run  together  yet.  Eat,  mammy,  eat,  Pat  Mc- 
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Gruff  says  plenty  of  good  food  will  core  every 
thing  in  life,  and  its  plenty  ye'U  have,  and  the  pig 
and  the  pope  too,  while  there's  Mag  and  I  to  col- 
lect for  yees  all !  ** 

I  made  my  entree  at  this  po^nt,  and  I  believe  a 
smile  was  larking  on  my  lips,  for  Mrs.  Mahoney 
looked  as  if  she  thought  I  had  the  feeling  of  hav- 
ing detected  her,  and  Ned  snatched  up  the  dish 
from  an  impulse  to  hide  it,  and  over  it  went,  on  the 
puppies  and  child  under  the  table,  who  with  their 
snatching  and  lickings  soon  disposed  of  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  fodder. 

*'  Sure"  said  poor  Mrs.  Mahony,  apologetically, 
"  and  it  is  not  ivry  day  we've  such  plinty." 

"  And  its  the  doctor's  orders  from  the  infirmary," 
interposed  Ned.   He  paused. 

"  That  yoor  mother  should  have  plenty  to  eat 
Ned  1 " 

*'  That 's  just  it,  indeed,"  said  the  ready  fellow, 
re-assured  by  my  manner,  and  when  I  went  on  to 
say  that  I  was  only  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Mahonjr's  ap- 
petite was  not  as  good  as  her  food,  she  said, "  indeed , 
ma'am,  it  is  not  often  were  having  such  a  dinner  as 
this  ;  it  matters  not  for  me,  but  the  children  and 
the  pups,  (I  keep  them  for  tbe  poor  fatherless  chil- 
der,  just  for  a  little  diversion  like,)  and  the  geese 
and  the  hens,  (its  the  eggs  brings  us  a  few  shillings,) 
and  the  pigs,  (was  not  it  the  pigs  was  all  my  poor 
husband  left  to  his  fiitherless  children  ?)  all  would 
starve  together  but  for  yees  and  the  like  of  ye, 
madam  ;  but  iadeed  and  indeed  theres  days  when 
we  look  starvation  in  the  face." 

I  saw  that  Mrs.  Mahony  felt  it  necessary  to  con- 
vince me  that  the  sumptuous  repast  I  had  wit- 
nessed was  accidental ;  and  I  was  mortified,  as  I 
have  often  been,  to  "perceive  that  the  poor  regard 
the  rich  as  legking  on  their  accidental  plenty, 
their  genial  hours,  their  few  social  festivities, 
with  a  jealous  and  condemning  eye.  Though 
I  am  well  aware  that  it  was  very  inexcusable  in 
Mrs.  Mahony  to  permit  her  children  to  beg  for  the 
subsistence  of  her  family  and  the  support  of  her 
live  stock,  and  though  I  know  it  is  a  vice  to  indulge 
in  charities  whereby  children  are  tempted 'to  an 
idle  and  corrupting  mode  of  life,  yet  I  must  confess 
that  this  dirty  little  Ned,  with  his  strong  filial  devo- 
tion triumphing  over  all  the  deteriorations  of  his 
condition — the  anxious,  loving  mother — ^laughing 
little  Mag,  feeding  the  baby  and  fondling  it,  and 
the  bo  yplaying  with  the  pups— he  enjoying  exis- 
tence much  as  they  did  in  its  freedom  from  thought 
and  pain — altogether  made  me  for  the  moment  for- 
get my  stem  principles  in  my  sympathy  with  the 
scene ;  and  when  I  heard  these  little  mendicants 
throwing  back  blessings  on  all  who  had  blessed 
them,  I  felt  that  there  is  no  unmitigated  evil — 
that  on  the  darkest  channels  of  human  life,  light 
fiills  from  Heaven.  That  is  a  truth,  but  not  a  truth 
to  make  us  idle  or  inactive,  for  if  through  all  the 


natural  evils  of  .life  and  the  accumulated  wrongs 
of  OMX  social  condition,  a  providential  care  is  visi- 
ble, surely  man  should  become  an  earthly  provi- 
dence to  the  outcast  children. 

But  I  have  forgotten  my  errand  to  Mrs.  Mahoney, 
which,  though  I  aimed  at  as  much  delicacy  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  permitted,  was  rather  discordant 
with  my  previous  manifestations.  Mrs.  Mahoney 
stoutly  denied  knowing  any  thing  of  my  neighbor's 
candlestick,  and  so  fervently  thanked  the  Almighty 
that  in  her  lowest  poverty,  even  when  her  husband 
laid  starving  with  cold  and  dying  at  home,  she  had 
never  touched  what  was  not  her  own,  and  so  sol- 
emnly appealed  to  Him  who  w  aesoon  to  judge 
her,  that  I  was  convinced  of  her  innocence  and 
made  her  quite  easy  by  the  appearance  that  I 
was  so. 

From  that  time  she  rapidly  declined,  and  though 
she  was  supplied  with  what  my  little  friend  Ned 
called  genteel  food,  gruelj  broth,  &c.,  her  appetite 
never  returned. 

When  she  died,  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  were 
provided  for  by  a  few  friends  of  the  children,  and 
I  went  with  one  of  them  to  witness  the  ceremonies 
of  the  occasion.  The  house  was  filled  and  sur- 
rounded by  Mrs.  Mahoney's  Catholic  friends.  They 
made  way  for  us  to  enter  the  door.  The  fowls  were 
picking  up  the  crumbs  around  the  step  just  as  on 
the  first  day  I^  was  there  ;  the  dogs  were  thrust  out- 
side, and  were  amusing  some  idle  bojrs  ;  the  little 
canary,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  subdued  tone 
within,  was  mute  on  his  perch.  The  coffin  con- 
taining the  body  was  in  the  inner-room,  and  the 
door-way  being  filled  up,  I  did  not  at  first  see  it. 
The  three  younger  children,  including  Maggy,  were 
sitting  on  the  laps  of  different  friends — ^Maggy  re- 
cognizing each  new  comer  with  a  cordial  nod,  and 
the  little  ones  sufficiently  entertained  with  looking 
round  and  devouring  huge  bits  of  cake.  My  eye 
sought  in  vain  my  little  friend  Ned ;  the  wave 
receded  from  the  door-way,  and  I  saw  the  end  of 
the  coffin  and  a  crucifix  standing  on  it :  that  most 
thrilling  symbol,  around  which  the  thoughts  of 
desertion  and  sympathy — of  sin  and  pardon — of 
death  and  eternal  life  cluster — the  sjrmbol  that 
brings  down  the  monarch  to  the  level  of  the  poor, 
that  raises  the  poor  above  all  earthly  thrones.  Beside 
the  crucifix  was  a  lighted  candle,  the  token  I  be- 
lieve to  the  pious  Catholic  of  the  undying  spirit. 
I  heard  loud  sobs,  and  felt  sure  they  must  proceed 
from  poor  little  Ned.  I  pressed  toward  the  door,  and 
there  I  recognized  him,  or  rather  a  pair  of  un- 
washed legs  and  ragged  shoes  that  I  knew  be- 
longed to  him.  His  head  was  plunged  into  the  cof- 
fin where  he  was  laying  his  cheek  to  his  mother's, 
kissing  her  and  with  the  passion  of  his  race  vehe- 
mently lamenting  her.  Poor  Ned's  legs  were  too 
much  for  my  firiend's  gravit/or  mine ;  we  exchang- 
ed smiles  that  soon  however  gave  place  to  the 
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more  seeming  tribute  of  tears,  for  the  boy's  wail- 
ings  were  heart-breaking.  *  . 

*'  It's  not  I  that  will  be  after  living  in  the  world 
without  you,  mammy ! "  he  said.  "  Who  now  will 
be  always  the  same  to  me  whether  Pm  bad  or 
good  1  Ah,  mammy,  you  never  spoke  the  cross 
word  to  me,  and  ye'll  niver  spake  again,  mammy, 
niver,niver ! " 

I  liAed  the  child  out  of  the  coffin  and  tried  to 
comfort  him  ;  after  awhile  I  succeeded,  for  poor 
Ned's  grief  was  like  the  grief  of  other  children, 
proverbially  transient  as  April  clouds.  The  hearse 
did  not  come  at  the  promised  time,  and  my  fnend 
and  I,  after  waiting  a  full  half  hour,  came  away.  I 
looked  about  for  Ned  to  say  a  parting  word  to  him, 
but  he  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  As  we  left  the 
door  we  perceived,  some  fifty  yards  in  advance  of 
us,  a  gathering  of  men  and  boys.  As  we  ad- 
vanced the  circle  broke  to  allow  us  to  pass  on  the 
pavement,  and  we  beheld* in  the  air  the  identical 
legs  that  were  protruded  from  the  coffin,  and 
Ned's  body,  pinning  to  the  pavement  a  boy  half 
as  large  again  as  himself,  whom  he  was  belaboring 
with  lusty  blows  and  crying  between  them. 

"  I'll  teach  you  to  call  my  mammy  a  thiei !  She, 
a  thief,  my  mammy  that  never  stole  from  an  inemy, 
let  alone  a  friend  !  My  mammy  a  thief!  She's 
gone  to  the  good  God,  and  if  you  spake  the  word 
again,  its  I  will  send  ye  howling  to  tother  place ! " 

"  Ned  ! "  said  I,  and  put  my  hand  gently  on 
him.  The  boy  jumped  as  if  he  were  electrified 
and  sprang  to  my  side. 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  and  I  could  not  help  it,"  he  said, 
in  answer  to  my  remonstrance  upon  his  ill-timed 
resentment.  "  The  divii  a  bit  would  I  be  after 
fighting  when  my  mammy  was  a  burying  ;  it  was 
just  to  convince  'em  my  mammy  never  touched  the 
dirty  candlestick." 

A  suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind.  "  What 
candlestick,  Ned  ]  "   I  asked. 


"  Sure,  ma'am,"  answered  Ned,  drawing  dose 
to  me  and  lowering  his  voice,  "ye  he's  such  a 
fnend  to  us,  I'll  tell  ye  the  truth.  It  was  that 
woman  that  lives  next  to  you,  ^ith  the  black 
flashing  eyes — ^it  was  she  called  my  mother  a 
thief,  and  Tim  Potts  that  goes  of  dirty  errands  for 
her  waiter  got  the  story  there.  She  might  have 
had  her  candlestick  lo  this  day,  but  she  was  after 
shutting  the  door  in  my  mammy's  ftce  when  she 
was  that  wake-like  her  legs  trimbled  mider  her, 
and  just  for  a  bad  compliment  I  took  her  dirty  can- 
dlestick and  threw  it  to  the  pigs,  and  ye  may  see 
for  yourself,  ma'am,  they  champed  it  out  of  shape, 
and  it  was  all  unbeknownst  to  my  mammy ;  and 
would  you  wish  me  to  hear  her,  lying  dead  there, 
called  a  thief  for  the  dirty  thing  ?  " 

Before  I  could  reply  the  hearse  appearing  in  sight 
brought  a  fresh  shower  fi-om  Ned's  eyes,  and  I  de- 
ferred examining  the  candlestick  and  enlightening 
Ned's  conscience  to  a  future  opportimity,  and  re- 
turned to  my  home  meditating  on  the  singular 
characteristics  commingled  in  the  Irish  race. 

Since  every  wind  that  blows  brings  to  our  shores 
a  fresh  swarm  of  these  people,  who  are  to  form  so 
potent  an  element  in  our  future  national  character, 
it  behoves  us  to  study  them  well,  and  make  the 
best  we  can  of  them.  And  a  rich  study  they  are, 
with  their  gusty  passions  and  unwavering  fiiitb, 
their  susceptibility  to  kindness  and  their  inveterate 
prejudices,  their  utter  incapacity  for  verbal  truth 
and  the  overruling  truth  of  their  aflfeetions,  their 
quick  and  savage  resentments  and  their  fervid 
gratitude,  their  barbarous  ignorance  and  their 
brilliant  imaginativeness,  their  bee-like  diligence 
and  their  brutish  filth,  their  eager  acquisitiveness 
and  their  impulsive  generosity:  These  opposing 
qualities,  with  the  richness  and  coifiision  of  their 
ideas  and  their  anomalous  expression,  make  them 
an  exquisite  compound  of  ^^oetry,  inconsequence, 
}  wit  and  blunder. 


IL(E)¥Ig-'S    llIC(BIEnP  (BMAEI!! 


BT    XISS  S€SAN     C.     K.    THOMPSON. 


Thit  tell  me  love  in  a  fickle  thing, 
Forever  flitting  on  the  wing ; 
Thrt  April  lun  and  April  Bbdwer, 
Are  emblems  meet  of  Cupid*B  power. 
But  I  baTO  tried  the  love  of  one, 
And  proved  him  faithful  as  the  sun ; 
Long  yean  of  sorrow,  years  of  pain. 
Have  fkiled  to  teyer  lovers  bright  chain. 


ni  heed  nol  what  old  rbymerB  say, 
Light  are  th<.ir  hearts,  and  fabe  their  lay  ; 
I  know  love's  chain  is  wreathed  with  flowers, 
That  bloom  through  life's  most  clouded  hours ; 
That  it  can  bind  two  hearts  in  one,. 
As  true  and  constant  as  the  sun. 
And  death  who  rules  o'er  earth  and  ooaiji, 
Aloae  ean  sever  love's  bright  chain. 
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(See  the  Engraving.) 


Good  and  evU  arc  often  relatWe  in  this  world. 
Evil  in  the  abstract  may  become  good  through  the 
operation  of  circumstances,  and  vice  versa.  Look 
at  the.  picture,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
times  and  events  from  which  it  has  its  title,  you 
behold  what  fancy  may  invest  with  horrid  and 
unnatural  attributes.  A  man  in  the  prime  of  life, 
surrounded  by  the  tranquil  joys  of  home,  is  arming 
for  deadly  combat ;  or  it  may  be  for  robbery  and 
murder.  His  aged  father  carefully  examines  the 
homicidal  weapon  which  he  is  impatient  to  grasp* 
that  no  secret  imperfection  may  cause  it  to  fail 
in  the  moment  of  need,  while,  on  the  other  side,  a 
venerable  matron,  the  mother. who  bore  him  in 
mingled  agony  and  joy,  profTers  to  his  hand  the 
glittering  steel ;  his  youthful  and  blooming  daugh- 
ter fastens  about  him  the  belt  which  is  to  sustain 
the  sword  upon  his  thigh,  while  his  boy  kneels  at 
his  feet  and  prepares  the  load  for  the- death-dealing 
tube.  Even  his  wife,  turning  away  from  the 
sleeping  innocence  upon  her  lap,  watches  with 
impatient  interest  the  progress  of  these  ominous 
preparations,  and  a  confederate  at  the  open  door 
seems  to  chide  the  delay  that  retards  the  consum- 
mation of  some  wicked  and  cruel  purpose.  We 
know  not  what  that  purpose  is ;  the  man  who^ 
stands  before  us  is  a  stranger ;  his  condition,  his 
history  and  his  deeds  lie  hidden  in  the  wide  limbo 
of  conjecture  ;  only  we  can  see  that  he  is  arming 
for  conflict  or  something  worse,  and  that  the  little 
world  of  which  he  is  the  sun,  or  should  be,  is  all 
astir  with  sympathizing  interest,  be  it  for  evil  or 
for  good,  in  the  work  for  which  he  is  preparing. 

No  more  definite  than  this  is  the  story  that  the 
picture  tells  us  by  itself;  the  emotions  it  calls  up 
are  left  to  the  guidance  of  imagination,  and  as  that 
wills  they  may  be  of  horror  or  of  reverence.  But  we 
kTUrtD  the  time  and  events  in  which  the  subject  of 
the  picture  had  its  frequent  realization ;  and,  guided 
by  this  knowledge,  we  gaze  upon  its  details  with 
a  deep  and  admiring  interest.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
thousand  repetitions— every  one  rife  with  the 
noblest  trtiits  of  patriotism — every  one  telling 
through  what  toils,  and  trials,  and  sufferings,  by 
what  genefous  devotion  of  life  and  all  that  makes 
life  dear,  our  forefiithers  wrested  from  the  strong 
hand  of  tyranny  that  freedom  which  we  claim  and 
boast  as  our  most  precious  birth-right.  Let  us 
look  at  the  picture  once  again  and  |-ead  it  by  the 
light  of  history  and  tradition. 


There  was  competence,  there  was  comfort,  in 
the  rural  dwelling  whose  interior  is  set  before  us. 
Around  it  were  broad  fields  and  meadows,  not 
spontaneously  fertile  like  those  of  the  fiivored  lands 
which  travellers  tell  of,  where  seed-time  and  har- 
vest  alternate  only  with  each  other,  but  yielding  a 
rich  return  for  the  skilful  toil  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  sun  looked  down  benignantly  upon  them, 
and  though  Winter  brought  deep  snows  and 
piercing  frost,  it  brought  also  a  welcome  time  of 
rest  firom  labor,  welcome  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
jich  abundance  that  the  Summer  and  Autumn  had 
produced.  The  old  man,  an  emigrant  from  a  dis- 
tant land,  had  planted  his  tabernacle  here,  and 
through  many  privations  built  up  a  home  for  his 
children — a  better  home  than  he  could  make  for 
them  in  the  crowded  country  of  his  birth, 
where  the  splendors  of  royalty,  and  the  ruinous 
expense  of  wars,  and  t1^  exactions  of  a  wasteful 
aristocracy,  bore  too  heavily  upon  th*"  industry  of 
the  common  people ;  where  it  was  hard  for  a 
common  man,  with  no  source  of  gain  save  the 
labor  of  his  hands,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a 
growing  &mily ;  and  any  marked  improvement  of 
condition  was  almost  hopeless.  Here  he  had 
thriven  and  prospered,  and  children  had  grown 
up  around  him,  and  he  trusted  that  for  many  years 
he  should  sit  rejoicing  under  his  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  with  none  to  make  him  afraid.  His  sons 
and  daughters  had  married  and  built  up  homes  of 
their  own — all  but  the  eldest,  who  was  to  inherit 
the  paternal  acres,  and  who  had  brought  the  wife 
of  his  love  to  the  same  roof  that  ha^  sheltered  the 
love  of  which  he  was  the  earliest  pledge.  Under 
that  roof  a  third  generation  had  been  sheltered  ; 
the  young  husband  had  become  a  rejoicing  &ther, 
and  now,  having  reached  the  table  land  of  life, 
looked  back  upon  the  ascent  which  he  had  climbed, 
where  sons  and  daughters  were  following  in  his 
footsteps,  while  he  prepared  to  take  the  downward 
road  along  which  he  saw  his  father  going. 

But  there  were  sounds  and  words  of  ominous 
import  speeding  throi^gh  the  land — ^low  mntterings 
at  first,  of  oppression  and  wrong  from  the  father- 
land, which  he  had  never  seen,  but  which  he  loved 
and  reverenced  because  it  was  the  land  of  his  father's 
birth.  The  people  who  had  gone  out  from  that 
distant  country,  a  handful  of  emigrants  seeking 
improvement  of  their  condition  amid  the  toils  and 
'  dangers  of  a  lfar*off  wilderness,  had  increased  and 
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multiplied  ;  they  had  created  wealth  by  labors  on 
sea  and  land — ^tidings  of  their  prosperity  had 
gone  back  across  the  great  water,  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  taken.no  heed  of  their  departure 
now  began  to  interest  itself  very  strongly  in  their 
behalf;  its  costly  wars  and  wasteful  extravagance 
were  still  going  on,  and  in  its  great  need  of  means 
to  sustain  these,  it  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  their 
abundance.  So  long  as  its  demands  were  rea- 
sonable they  were  answered  cheerfully ;  for  the 
emigrants  loved  their  father-land,  and  had  taught 
their  children  and  grand-children  to  look  upon  it 
with  affection  and  respoct.  But  the  demands  had 
come  to  be  unreasonable,  exacting,  and  the  griev- 
ance was  made  heavier  and  more  intolerable  by 
attacks  upon  the  freedom  of  the  colonists.  En- 
treaty, expostulation,  the  most  earnest  and  respect- 
ful, were  laid  in  vain  at  th^  feet  of  their  oppressors  ; 
and  at  last  they  were  abandoned  for  resistance. 

It  was  a  solemn  time  among  the  colonists — a 
time  of  solemn  and  anxious  thought,  when  they 
resolved  at  length  to  sever  the  ties  that  bound 
them  to  the  country  and  the  throne  which  they 
had  cherished  with  such  filial  affection.  Do  we 
not  read  the  loftiness  of  their  purpose,  the  noble 
patriotism  from  which  it  sprang,  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  upon  which  they  were  entering — do  we 
not  read  all  these  in  the  pictured  representation  of 
a  group  which  had  its  thousand  realities  in  that 
epoch  of  high-hearted  deeds  1  Look  upon  the 
stalwart  form,  upon  the  serious  but  resolute  fea- 
tures of  the  manly  citizen  who  is  arming  for  the 
combat.  He  has  grown  from  infancy  to  middle 
age  in  peaceful  occupations  and  enjoyments ;  his 
strong  arms  have  guided  the  plough  and  wielded 
the  ponderous  axe ;  his  broad  brow  has  poured 
forth  through  viore  than  thirty  Summers  the  tribute 
which  the  first  man  was  told  that  he  and  his 
posterity  should  pay  for  the  bread  that  they  should 
eat ;  day  af%er  day,  for  many  long  years,  he  had 
risen  with  the  dawn  and  gone  to  his  bed  at  night, 
wearied  with  labor  but  with  a  tranquil  mind, 
unconscious  of  enmity  or  ill-will  against  a  fellow 
mortal.  He  had  walked  to  the  sanctuary  on  the 
first  day  of  every  week,  and  joined  there  in  the 
prayers  and  praises  that  went  up  to  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High,  an  erring  man  indeed,  but  tainted 
by  no  thought  or  feeling  of  violence  against  his 
fellow-man.  He  had  lived  the  tranquil  life  of 
innocence  and  peace — rejoicing  in  the  continuance 
of  prosperity,  in  the  love  of  his  devoted  wife,  in 
the  ripening  excellences  of  his  children,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  a  close  of  his  mortal  career,  as 
blameless  and  unmfHed  as  had  been  thus  far  its 
continuance.  What  could  plunge  this  man  into 
the  stormy  and  dreadful  vortex  of  homicidal  strife  1 
What  frightful  agency  or  motive  could  bid  him 
grasp  the  sword,  array  himself  in  the  panoply  of 
war,  and  set  his  feet  in  the  horrid  path  that  leads 


to  the  shedding  of  blood  1  Has  he  grown  weary 
of  the  smiling  fields  which  he  has  so  oflen  ploughed 
and  sown  and  harvested?  Is  there  no  longer 
music  for  his  ear  in  the  gurgling  murmur  of  the 
brook  that  meanders  through  his  pastures,  or  in 
the  contented  lowing  of  his  herds,  or  in  the  rustle 
of  the  Autumn  breezes  as  they  sweep  gently  over 
the  waving  tops  of  his  ripening  grain  ?  Can  his 
eyes  no  longer  take  delight  in  the  pearly  and 
golden  tints  of  the  Summer  morning,  when  the 
Eastern  sky  is  just  beginning  to  flush  and  glow  in 
heraldry  of  the  approaching  sun?  Is  there  no 
longer  beauty  for  him  in  the  green  velvet  of  his 
meadows,  or  the  many-tinted  foliage  of  his  wood- 
lands ere  the  leaves  begin  to  .fall,  or  in  the  white 
mantle  that  covers  meadow  and  field  in  Winter, 
when  the  leafless  boughs  and  branches  of  the 
woodland  trees  are  encrusted  with  glittering  crys- 
tals, sparkling  like  myriads  of  diamonds  in  the 
rays  of  a  December  sun  ?  Is  his  heart  weary  of 
the  quiet,  and  innocence,  and  joy,  amid  which  it 
has  so  long  been  warmed,  and  longing  now  for  the 
noise,  the  tumult,  the  wild  fury  and  uproar  of  the 
battle  7  Not  so  ;  eyes  and  heart  and  soul  are  still 
keenly  conscious  of  the  blessings  in  which  they 
have  so  long  rejoiced  ;  and  at  this  moment,  when 
he  is  about  to  leave  them — it  may  be  forever — 
when  of  his  own  free-will  he  is  preparing  to  go 
where  he  must  look  upon  the  savage  revelry  of 
war,  which  is  the  dreadful  game  of  man  taking  on 
him  the  character  of  demon,  where  he  must  hear 
the  infernal  din  of  strife,  and  fiiry,  and  agonizing, 
pain,  and  savage  exultation,  where  his  hand  must 
be  stained  with  blood  and  his  soul  with  crime — 
at  this  moment  he  loves  the  peace  in  which  he 
has  lived  so  long  and  all  the  elements  of  happiness 
with  which  it  is  invested,  with  a  yearning  more 
fond  and  fervent  than  he  has  ever  known  before. 

And  why  then  does  he  go?  Why  does  the 
hoary-headed  sire,  who  instilled  Into  his  youthfiil 
mind  the  precepts  of  a  sinless  and  loving  human- 
ity— why  does  he  inspect  that  deadly  weapon  so 
Carefully  7  Why  does  the  affectionate  wife  look  on 
with  steady,  unflinching  gaze,  at  preparations 
which  tell  of  absence  and  danger,  instead  of  avert- 
ing her  tearful  eyes  as  from  a  sight  too  painful  for 
endurance  7  Why  does  the  aged  mother  profler 
to  his  hand  the  sword,  while  by  her  gestures  she 
directs  his  thoughts  to  Him  who  has  declared  that 
they  who  live  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  it  also  7 
And  that  blooming  maiden,  too,  is  it  her  father's 
form  around  which  she  fastens  the  belt  that  is  to 
sustain  the  sword  7  Surely  the  hands  of  a  child 
should  perform  no  such  office  for  the  author  of  her 
being.  In  girlhood  we  look  for  gentleness,  for  a 
spirit  pained  at  the  very  thought  of  strife,  and 
when  strife  is  near,  we  look  without  impatience 
or  displeasure  even  upon  shrinking  terror  in  a  girl. 

But  there  is  a  suflicient  explanation  for  all  of 
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strange  or  iuconaiBteiit  that  the  picture  gives  to 
Tiew.  The  man  who  stands  before  us  is 
arming  for  the  yindication  of  his  coantry's  rights, 
for  the  assertion  of  his  freedom,  the  freedom  of  his 
children  and  his  children's  children.  Entreaty  and 
remonstrance  have  been  laid  in  vain  at  the  feet  of 
the  dutont  rulers  against  their  harsh  demand,  not 
for  the  rightful  allegiance  only  but  the  abject  sub- 
mission of  the  toiling  thousands  who  went  forth  into 
the  wilderness,  some  for  melioration  of  their  lot  in 
life,  and  many  for  liberty  to  worship  the  God  of  their 
Withers  after  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
It  has  been  decreed  that  the  colonists  shall  bear 
the  yoke  of  bondage  ;  but  the  colonists  have  taken 
an  oath  upon  their  souls  before  the  fiiee  of  Heaven 
that  they  will  bear  no  yoke  ;  that  they  will  be  free 
as  the  brcMid  waters  that  roll  between  them  and 
the  land  they  have  ^enounced — free  as  the  winds 
that  sweep  across  the  bosom  of  those  waters.  For 
this  the  man  on  whom  we  look,  and  thousands  of 
other  men,  as  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  loving 
spirit  of  humanity  as  he,  but  also  as  resolute  to 
maintain  the  rights  and  dignity  of  manhood,  have 
armed  themselves  for  deadly  strife,  and  turned 
away  fr^m  home  and  wife  and  children,  sad  but 
strong  of  heart,  and  dared  the  horrore  of  many  a 
bloody  battle-field  ;  some  to  lay  their  bones  on  the 
spot  where  they  stood  in  conflict  with  the  di^i- 
plined  legions  of  their  enemies,  fiir,  far  from  the' 
green  fields  and  the  woodlands  and  the  happy 
firesides  which  they  had  loved  so  well. 
The  tale  has  been  told  a  thousand  times  and  need 


not  be  repeated  here.  The  yeomen  of  the  land, 
unskilled  in  war,  unfamiliar  with  the  implements 
of  strife  and  death,  went  forth  to  conquer  or  to 
die  for  freedom ;  the  prayers  of  wives  and  childrdh 
and  aged  parents  went  up  for  them — many  tears 
were  shed  for  them,  and  with  these  was  purchased 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  cause  and  them. 
Many  died,  but  the  survivors  conquered  ;  the 
chain  that  stretched  across  the  wide  Atlantic' was 
broken  and  freedom  was  achieved.  What  men  call 
glory  too  was  achieved — ^the  glory  of  victorious  war, 
most  worthless  of  itself,  but  hallowed  and  enriched 
by  the  motive  for  which  the  victory  was  sought  and 
won.  A  deathless  glory  surrounds  the  men  who 
struggled  and  suffered  in  that  contesl^-glory  enough 
for  them  and  their  posterity,  even  to  the  latest  gen- 
eration, if  the  prize  for  which  they  fought  is  ever 
cherished  and  preserved.  They  were  our  forefii- 
thers ;  ours  is  the  splendid  inheritance  which  they 
purchased  with  their  blood — splendid  to  us  and  pre- 
cious, if  we  use  it  wisely  in  the  cultivation  of  peace, 
and  knowledge,  and  the  useful  arts,  aftd  justice,  and 
good- will  among  men  and  nations ;  and,  like  them, 
refrain  from  war,  or  aught  that  can  lead  to  war,  with 
loathing  and  horror,  so  long  as  resort  to  it  can 
be  avoided  by  any  means  not  involving  the  sacri- 
fice of  rights  which  no  true  friend  of  his  country 
or  humanity  can  be  required  to  surrender.  War 
in  defence  of  these ;  but  war  for  nothing  less — 
may  this  be  ever  the  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  as 
it  was  the  spirit  of  seventy  six. 

Jl  I. 


f lEIlS   IBlfeie(SIBIISH    flEISlS. 


BT    ISABEL     JOCXLTir. 


Hbr  cot  is  *Maih  the  beechen  tree. 
Where  wild  windi,  m  they  wander  free, 
Bear  to  her  eer  the  melody 

Of  many  a  tinging  bird. 
I  would  that  I  might  dwell  beneath 
Tliat  emerald  ihade,  that  Jasmine  wreath, 
Which  with  the  woodbine  on  the  roof 
Braids  green  and  gold  and  warlet  woof. 

She  dwells  beneath  the  beeehen  tree. 
And  dearly  loved  and  prized  Is  she, 
But  oft  with  moomful  sighs  for  me 

Her  gentle  heart  is  stirred. 


For  many  a  Summer  long  and  sweet, 
I  sought  her  in  her  green  retreat ; 
And  life*s  most  bright  and  joyous  hours 
Were  spent  upon  her  hill  of  flowers. 

She  dwells  beneath  the  beedien  tree, 
And  I  am  far  o*er  land  and  sea. 
But  ever  in  my  memory 

Her  kindly  tones  are  beard. 

I  wonder  if,  when  all  alone, 
She  eVer  hears  my  plaining  tone, 
Or  feels  my  heart-felt  shielding  prayer 
Around  her  in  the  Summer  air. 


r^ 


DUETT. 

WUTTBN,  OOMFOSSD,  AHD  DIDIOASBD  TO  MISS  tASAB  J,  HUBBURD  ABB  MISS   BLLBV  XSPT|  BT 

MI88    ANNA    BLACKWELL. 


.  LdTsd    a         loT«  •  ly 


Oru. 


r  rzf 


Woo*d  by    youth     w  knight  -    -    ly : 
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BY    THE    FLOWING    ARNO. 
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By  the  flowing  Ano 
Mournfully  and  lowly, 
Bounds  a  roioo  of  wmHiof 
Through  th«  twilight  holy  *, 
Faithlea  lovw,  wnoping  maid, 
Fond  fint  loro,  foigot,  betmyM ; 
Heart !    alas,  that  this  should  be 
Bo  often  thy  sad  history ! 


•  S. 

By  the  ftowlng  Arao, 

Like  a  strieken  flower, 

Dioop'd,  in  silent  sorrow, 

The  maiden  in  her  bower ; 
Voice  of  bee  and  song  of  bird. 
Through  the  Summer  Tales  are  heard ; 
But  the  dewy  roses  ware 
0*er  the  malden^s  early  gratre ! 


VdD  tttiimY 


BT     B.      0. 


Tmoo  ■It  a  bonnie  Umm. 
A  wfMocM,  My  Ummom  thing : 
FairiMtboaklgftUMff  in  tMr  ttiflil, 
WraatbM  at  thy  fb«t  to  flinf . 

Thoa  ■itn  mod«tt  damMl, 
Right  witching  U  thina  aye, 
lily  lipi  are  ai  tha  raby  rad, 
Thy  ehaak  tha  roM*i  Qya. 

Thy  bludi  b  Uka  Anrora, 
Thy  uaila  tha  mailow  light 
That  danoet  wlian  tha  m 
Tranipoiting  to  tha  sight. 


Fair,  loraly,  gantla,  maidan, 
Pura,  artlaM,  is  thy  mian, 
Thaia*!  nuata  in  thy  tunaful  vaic*^ 
Abd  pearli  thy  lipi  batwaan. 


ooohaama  play, 


Thy  langhof  glea  iijoyotw, 
And  falli  apon  tha  aar, 
A»  ratpar  ball  at  arantida, 
Tha  pilgrim*!  way  to  ehaar. 


Thy  form  ii  a«  tha  frml 
•Of  morning  in  its  dawn, 
Thy  ttap  it  ai  tlaa  bounding  rda. 
Light  ai  tlaa  akipping  &wn. 

Thy  lifabaai  tha  falling 
Of  anowon  mountain  tida. 
Thy  truth  ba  ai  tha  rivulat, 
That  at  its  basa  doth  glida. 

Eaith*s  fnlbMss  bathy  portion, 
HaavanU  blassing  on  thaa  rsst, 
Bwaat,  waMoma,  bonnia,  sportiva  thing, 
Of  arary  graoa  posstssad. 


VMS  IS^ISHIIIfft  MYIiflH. 


BT     KISS    AlflfA     BLAOXWBLL. 


Uffw  swaat  tha  frU  of  ara, 
Whan  in  tha  glowing  Wast 
Tha  svn  hath  sunk  to  rest 
Y0t  still  his  shining  foot  print  on  tha  air  doth  leava, 
While  through  tha  twilight,  soft  and  low, 
The  araning  breeaes  oome  and  go ! 

How  beautiful,  whan  light 
Hath  iled,  and  leaf  and  stiaam 
Hast  ij4  a  quiet  dream, 
Within  tha  curtaining  shadows  of  the  ni^t. 
While  oompanias  of  stars  look  down  with  dawy  rays, 
And  ilowars  droop  their  modest  eyas  beneath  their  gaaa. 

How  quiet  is  tha  air ! 
What  spirit  at  soeh  shrine 
But  doth  to  holiar  thoughts  ineline  t 


The  avar-tranquil  night  was  made  for  prayer ! 
On  the  hushed  earth,  in  the  o*er-arehing  sky 
Doth  not  a  solemn  benediction  seem  to  lie  1 


And  whan  the  hours  of  night 
Have  stowly  rolled  away 
And  tha  Tietorioiis  day 
Athwart  tha  kjndling  air  speeds  arrowy  light, 
How  gloriously,  as  in  a  second  birth, 
Wakan  to  radiant  life  tha  haavans  and  earth ! 

So,  when  life's  ere  shall  fall, 
PeaeeiU  within  my  breast 
Oh,  may  tht  presence  rest, 
Soft  as  tha  hush  of  night,  Fkthar  of  all ! 
Bo,  from  tha  sleep  of  death,  with  qoiekaning  ray. 
Wake  me  to  ^orious  life,  thou  God  of  day ! 


I!f dD V S (D IS S  VdD-  (SOmmiESlPdDHSDI&HirS. 

The  following  articles  are  accepted  : — The  Happiness  of  Wealth — The  Destiny — Don't  70a  LoTe 
the  Spring  Time,  Sissie  7    A  and  G,  a  Tale,  wiU  be  returned  to  the  author  when  called  for. 
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Looic.    Jf»»    York:     Harper  and 
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MlLI.*8    STtTBM    or 

Brothan. 
Tbb  pablicatioQ  of  tlui  work  ouyht  to  be  the  occaiioa  of 
a  jubilee  among  all  cloae  rea«onen  and  loand  ihinken.    One 
well  qaalified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  its  merits  has  pro-    , 
Dooneed  it  tiie  most  Tslnable  re-print  that  has  ever  appeared    ^ 
in  this  oountry.     Indeed  it  is  very  qaeationable  whether  any 
English  pabUcation,  since  the  issue  of  Locke*s  Essay,  has 
aippeared,  of  equal  importance  as  a  contribution  toward  the 
iilostratton  of  the  principles  of  general  science  and  the  ad- 
Tsneement  of  the  higher  branches  of  intoUectuul  culture.    If 
the  young  men  of  the  present  generation  will  but  read  and 
studg  it,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  much  more 
inteUeetual  and  enduring  literature.     And  in  truth  it  is  high 
time  that  discursiveneis  gave  place  to  cogent  thought,  and 
superficial  reasoning  to  strong,  tone  and  logical  argument— 
that,  in  fact,  thought  supplied  the  place  of  words  among  us. 
We  trust  thai  now,  by  this  seasonable  pubiicatwn,  the  first 
step  is  taken  toward  this  desirable  chsinge.    The  whole  sys- 
tem of  inductiTO  logic  is  for  the  first  time  expounded  and  sys- 
tomatiaed.     The  exiiosition  and  arrangement  occupy  nearly 
one  half  of  the  book.     The  introduction  is  dcTuted  to  the 
definiUon  and  proTince  of  logic ;  the  first  book  treau  of 
names  and  propositions  and  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly  ele- 
mentary in  lU  character,  but  nevertheless  essenual  to  a  right 
appreciauun  ot  the  system  subsequently  developed.     I'he 
second  book  treats  of  leasonmg  under  the  various  branches 
of  infeienoB  or  reasoning  in  general,  of  ratiocination  or  syl- 
logism, of  the  funeUons  and  logical  value  of  the  syllogism, 
of  trains  of  reasoning  and  deductive  sciences,  of  demonstra- 
tion and  aeoesMry  truths.       Mr.  MiU  shows  the  syllogis- 
tic system  to  be  of  use  only  in  legal  and  theological  reason 
ing.  % 

The  third  book  treato  of  induetian ;  it  is  introduced   by 
some  intelligent  observations  on  indueUon  in  general  and  then 
proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  inductiuns  improperly  so 
>«iu«i,  of  the  ground  of  induction,  of  the  law  of  universal 
causation,  of  the  four  methods  of  experimental  inquiry,  and 
so  of  all  the  minutest  brandies  of  the  subjecL     The  fourth 
book  treats  of  operations  subsidiary  to  induction;  the  fifth 
of  fallacies;  and  the  sixth  of  the  logic  of  the  moral  sciences. 
We  cannot  spare  room  for  a  more  minute  synopsis  of  this 
admirable  work.     We  can  only  add  an  earnest  hope  that 
Mr.  Mill's  System  of  Logic  wiU  meet  with  the  reception  it 
^unt  rns ;  the  publishers  .have  done  their  part  by  producing  a 
handsome  volume  at  a  reasonable  price  J*  let  the  heads  of  our 
eoUegea,  and  the  intelligent  reading  community  show  that 
they  appreciate  such  a  work. 

The  Bojtdat  School  TkachbrU  Guidb.    Edited  by  Bar. 

Daniel  P.  Kidder.    J^nt  Ytrk:    Lane  and  Tippet. 

We  suppose  that  we  have  among  our  numerous  'readers 
many  who  are  engaged  in  the  benevolent  employment  of 
Sunday  school  tuition.  To  such  we  cannot  too  highly  com- 
mand this  book.  We  can  readUy  conceive  that  it  is  the  kiiid 
of  book  which  they  have  often  anxiously  inquired  for  in 
their  desire  to  be  righUy  and  fuUy  instructed  in  their  good 
work.  The  volume  is  a  compilation  from  various  sources, 
judiciously  arranged  and  abridged,  and  seeou  to  us  complete 
in  all  iu  parts.  The  former  part  of  the  work  is  abridged 
'  from  Lk>yd*s  Teacher's  Manual,  which  was  originally  wriu 
ten  for  the  London  Sunday  School  Union,  and  for  the  other 
portions  the  editor  has  drawn  upon  others  who  have  given 


attention  to  Sunday  Schools.  Mr.  Kidder  is  himself  experi- 
enced in  this  department  of  Christina  labor,  and  is  aaealoas 
promoter  of  the  interests  of  Sabbath  Schools  and  of  their  ex~ 
Wnsion  and  advancement.  Much  as  he  hat  done  for  the 
cause  by  his  personal  and  editorial  labors,  we  eonceive  that 
Hhe  preparation  of  rhis  volume  is  the  best  |;»oof  that  he 
careth  for  the  lambs  of  the  Heavenly  Shepherd's  flock,  for  in 
it  he  has  provided  for  them  a  guide  to  which  if  they  take 
heed  they  will  materially  benefit  those  under  their  care. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued,  among  namerous  other 
excellent  books  for  Sunday  school  libraries,  four  interesting 
and  instructive  little  volumes,  having  the  following  titles : 
Amhib  Walto'm  ;  Aunt  CiuRA'a  Talbi  ;  Thb  Wat  to 
JBeue;  and  Littlb  Ella.  Any  of  these  volumes  may  be 
procured  at  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  in  Mulberry  street. 

Tbb  Wiowah  abo  TBk  Cabib.    By  W.  Gihnore  Simms. 

JVetp  York :    Wiley  and  Putnam. 

This  is  a  seoood*series  of  taies^under  this  title,  and,  as  with 
the  former  Mries,  this  volome  comes  out  as  part  of  the  *'  Li- 
brary of  American  books.**  The  publishers  have  exercised 
a  sound  discretion  in  their  selections  for  this  branch  of  their 
"libraries.**  Mr.  Simms  is  a  deservedly  popular  author,  and 
has  the  good  sense, to  avoid  a  common  error  of  pqpolar  wri- 
ters—that  of  presuming  on  public  favor  and  becoming  care- 
lem  or  hasty  in  their  literary  labors.  This  volume  bears  the 
impress  of  ripening  and  maturing  genius.  'The  keen  relish 
for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  the  characteristic  in  humani- 
ty— the  vivid  pictures  of  Indian  and  Western  life,  and  the 
vigorous  and  graceful  style  which  have  earned  for  the  author 
his  proud  posititxi  as  a  writer,  are  discernible  in  each  page  of 
this  volume,  and  will  make  it  a  favorite  book  with  the  read- 
en  of  light  and  pleasant  literature. 

Thb  Uiitobt  or  Johb  Majltbb.    By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

JVev  York :    Harper  and  Brothers. 

This,  too,  is  a  delightful  volume.  It  is  intended  as  a  sequel 
to  the  life  of  Henry  Milner,  by  the  same  author,  and  is  in  our 
opinion  the  best  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  iflany  pleasant  stories. 
The  delineations  of  character  are  admirable,  and  the  interest 
felt  in  the  fortunes  of  young  Marten  flags  not  for  a  moment. 
The  difficulties,  temptetionS|  and  trials  of  a  young  minister 
are  touched  upon  with  a  master  hand ;  and  the  hopes  and 
joys  and  blessedness  of  the  responsible  ofllce  are  portrayed 
with  equal  fidelity  and  force.  There  lies  a  deep  and  nseful 
moral  behind  every  chapter ^f  the  story. 

Tdb  Abtists  or  Ambrica.   No.  1.    Washington  Alston. 

JViiD  York :   Baker  and  Seribner. 

This  is  a  Mrial  publication.  The  sketches  are  to  be  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lester.  Judging  by  this  first  number,  their 
department  of  the  work  will  be  exceedingly  creditable  to  the 
publishers.  The  typography  and  paper  are  superior  and  the 
portrait  which  embellishes  the  number  is  very  fair.  But  we 
think  the  sketch  of  Alston  altogether  too  sketchy.  It  does 
not  bear  the  impress  of  that  heartfelt  admiration  which  the 
sttlgect  might  well  be  supposed  to  excite,  and  without  feeling 
which  no-  man  should  attempt  to  write  an  artist's  life.  Mo 
one  would  have  regretted  to  see  stroitger  indications  of 
mind,  and  of  energetic  thought,  and  of  keen-sighted  discrimi- 
iwtion  and  criticism  in  such  a  work,  so  that  its  popularity 
might  be  as  permanent  as  the  fiime  of  him  whose  career  it 
records.  The  memoir  seems  to  be  written  too  much  for  the 
hour,  and  not  for  all  future  time.  But  perhapa  this  defect 
will  not  extend  to  forthcoming  numbers. 
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Jacob'b  Wblu     By  Rev.  G.  A  Eogert.     Jfew   York: 

Robert  Carter. 

A  volume  of  the  "  Cabinet  Library  "  and  worthy  of  a 
place  therein,  albeit  perhape  not  e^ual  to  lome  of  thoM 
which  have  preceded  it,  for  Mr.  Carter  hai  been  exceedingly 
happy  in  •electing  the  best  worki  among  that  e^  of  book* 
in  the  repubUcaUon  of  which  he  seem,  mwt  intereitod. 
Jaeob»i  Well  it  doctrinal,  yet  practical,  and  wiU  profit  the 
reader  but  beyond  the  intriniic  value  of  the  tenumenta  of 
religious  truth,  we  do  not  find  much  that  it  ipeciaily  attrac- 
tive The  rtyle  cannot  be  called  graceful,  nor  ate  there  any 
brilUant  conception,  or  novel  idea..  It  savor,  ol  Calvanwrn 
in  Mntinent. 

Gatubrbd  Lbavbs  ;  or  Mwcbllakb^ps  Papbri.    By 
Mis.  Hannah  F.  Gould.    Boitan:    William  J.  Key nold.. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  already  known  to  the  reader, 
of  the  Columbian,  for  they  have  been  gratified  by  pleu^nt 
tale,  from  her  giiWjwn.  There  are  in  Mw  liouid.  .kelch- 
e.  aU  the  element,  of  true  popularity.  Bhe  write,  with  eaM 
and  yet  with  vigor-touchin^  with  delicacy  and  uuth  upon 
the  finer  traitt  in  the  character,  she  depict.,  and  limning  out 
the  natural  .oene.  amid  which  .he  love,  to  dweU  witH  the  l«- 
ciUty  and  completenett  of  a  more  exiwienced  writer  Uian  .he 
can  be  .uppoudd  to  be.  Moreover  .he  combine,  with  a  pure 
and  refined  la»te  awmewhai  vivid  imaginatton,  which  give. 
s«rt  to  aU  her  writing..  A  ttieam  ot  poeuc  beauty  meaiwler. 
through  her  proM  oompowUon,  and  ever  anou  weu.  up  uke 
a  limpid  .ueam  in  a  pMHuant  fore.^  to  add  to  the  reader'. 
eniuymeBt.  The  volume  belore  u.,  CncoiiecUun  ol  choice 
«»f  los-one  or  two  of  which  we  recogmae  a.  tormer  ac- 
quaintRBMB,  but  the  miuonty  of  which  axe  now  hf.i  pub- 
li.hed>— wiU  be  read  with  delight  in  many  a  nociai  circle, 
and  on  many  a  domestic  hearth  amid  group,  of  charmed 
and  charming  li.tenei.;  and  the  book  i.  w  uuteluiiy  exe- 
cuted, w  lauiiiew  in  the  matter  of  typography,  paper,  em- 
beUuhmenU  and  external  appearance,  thai  u  win  be  a 
fitting  ornament  for  the  centre-table  and  arawuigrfoom. 

Mbmoir  of  Rbv.  Albxardbr  Proddfit,  D.  D.  By  John 
Fonyth,  D.  1>.  JVe»  lork :  Harper  and  JSrolhei.. 
The  biography  of  a  devout  man  i.  aiway.  in.tructive, 
whether  the  incident,  ol  his  lile  be  many  or  few,  and  the 
volume  before  u.  partake.  eminenUy  of  this  character,  lo 
the  Christian,  Dr.  Froudfifs  life  attbrds  an  example  oi  fervent 
piety  and  habitual  devoledness,  and  the  extracU  from  hi. 
diary  wiU  prove  a  profiuble  theme  lor  pious  meditauon. 

Lbioh  Hurt'!  Itauax  Pobts.    Jfew  York :    Wiley  and 

Putnam. 

TheM  charming  Mlection.  from  the  Italian  poeU  form 
thne  volume,  of  the  popuiar  -library  of  choiee  rending," 
andalllovenof  the  beautilul  in  fiction  will  haii  their  puu- 
lication  with  great  MtisfacUon.  The  italiau  PoeU  are,  to  a 
gnat  axteut  and  for  many  reaKiu.,  sealed  volume,  to  the 
maM  of  reader.,  and  hence  a  wide  field  of  rich  and  glowing 
fiction  U  comparatively  unexplored.  By  the  plan  which  uttffx 
Hunt  projected,  and  .ucoeMfuily  carried  out  lu  thu  vyrii, 
thi.  bamer  i.  removed.  The  .trange  and  wiki  and  my.uo 
story  told  by  Dante  in  numben,  which  added  to  it.  obwurity, 
4.  hero  i«ndefed  in  proM,  and  will  now  find  a  hundred  reader, 
whera  before  it  found  Karcely  one.  And  m>  with  the  otiier 
oarrative  poete— Pulci,  Boiaido,  Arioeto  and  Iqmo— Irom 
whom  the  tale,  are  Mlected.  Where  tiie  nexrauve  in  the 
OTigineW  was  diffuM  and  interrupted  it  u  here  reduced  into  a 
ooociM  and  continuous  story,  wmetime.  accompanied  with 
eriUcal  and  explanatory  note..  The  work  u  valuable  tJao  to 
the  ttttdent,  for  many  of  the  favorite  piMBge.  are  given  in 
the  original,  and  in  an  appendix  axe  added  entire  .tones,  auo 
in  the  original,  and  oeca.ionally  rendered  into  English  vene. 

The  three  volumes  are  sold  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half  eeoti 
each. 

In  the  same  ezcelleBt  series,  Wiler  and  Putnam*s  Library 
of  Choiee  Beading,  are  published^Dickens's  Crickbt  or 


TBR  Hrartb,  which  probably  every  one  has  read  by  tbis 
time ;  but  every  one  also  will  be  glad  to  have  so  handsome 
a  copy.  KBAT8*a  Porms.  two  volumes,  a  feast  for  the  lovers 
of  true  poetry.  There  is  a  veritable  enchantment  in  Keats*s 
effusions — a  combined  sweetness  and  power,  tenderness  and 
fire  that  will  ensure  to  his  name  a  deathless  perpetuity  as  a 
genuine  poet,  though  wayward  in  his  fancies  and  not  always 
orthodox  in  sentiment.  Motrs  or  a  Jourrbt  from  Corr- 
HILL  TO  Cairo,  by  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh ;  and  part  1.  of 
DicKBMa'a  Travbllimo  Lbttrrb. 

OvBR  THR  OcRAx;  or  Glimpses  of  Travel.    By  a  lady 
of  New  York.    JVms  York :    Paine  and  Burgess. 

This  is  an  interesting  book,  notwithstanding  the  field  has 
been  so  long  and  so  fully  occupied.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  lady*s  observations  give  a  different  aspect  to  many  cir- 
cumstances. The  writer  evinces  a  quick  perception,  good 
taste  and  sound  judgement.  Perhaps  the  work  might  be  con- 
densed a  little  without  disadvantage,  but  as  a  whole  we  aro 
greaUy  pleased  with  it. 

DwiOHT'a  Tbroloot.  Jfew  York :  Harper  and  Brothen. 
Who  that  htfs  at  all  studied  the  sublime  science  of  theo- 
logy has  not  turned  with  satisfaction  to  the  clear  and  lueid 
expositions  of  Dr.  Dwight,  when  those  volumes  have  boeo 
within  his  reach  1  To  many,  however,  because  of  the 
voluminous  character  of  the  work  and  its  oonsequeot  high 
price.  Dr.  Dwight*s  system  of  theology  has  been  as  a  sealed 
book.  That  will  now  no  longer  be  the  ease.  The  Messrs. 
Harper,  in  a  spirit  of  enterpriie  which  does  them  high 
credit,  are  publishing  the  entire  work  in  four  haudsome 
octavo  volumes  at  the  low  price  of  ^50  per  volume.  The 
type  and  paper  are  excellent;  the  volumes  are  elegantly 
bound  in  musUn  and  altogether  this  forms  a  very  beautiful 
library  edition.  We  would  recommend  every  minister  and 
student,  and  every  head  ol  a  Christian  family,  to  secure  the 
work,  for  though  many  may  find  minor  shades  of  doctrine 
in  which  they  will  not  participate,  yet  all  will  find  in  Ite. 
Dwight's  clear  and  lucid  and  inductively  aigued  discounea  a 
solid  and  impregnable  defence  of  ChristMnity. 

D*AuBioBR'a  HiaroRT  or  tbr  BBruRKAtion.  Jfom  York : 
Robert  Carter. 

We  have  just  received,  and  have  had  no  tinw  to  read,  the 
fourth  volume  of  111*  Aubigne's  Uistory  of  the  Reibmati^, 
from  the  press  of  Robert  Carter.  The  merits  of  the  work, 
however,  axe  well  known,  and  the  desire  ato  poises,  this 
tburth  volume  will  be  universaL  W  e  will  therefore  at  pio- 
seut  merely  say  that  Mr.  Carter  appears  to  have  done  all 
that  a  publisher  could  do  to  meet  that  demand.  He  has  pub- 
lished the  fourth  volume  in  double  column  octavo,  in  which 
he  supplies  the  work,  including  the  fourth  volume,  bound  in 
doth,  tor  one  dollar.  He  has  also  published  thne  editions  in 
duodecimo : — the  lowest  priced,  in  cloth  boards,  is  sold  at 
thirty-eight  cents  a  volume,  the  next,  in  cloth,  at  fifty  cents, 
and  the  fine  edition  at  seventy-five  cents,  so  that  the  work 
is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Mr.  Carter  allows  the 
author,  we  beheve,  half  the  profiu  of  all  that  aro  'sold  pnor 
to  the  publication  of  a  rival  edition. 

Books  Rbcbivbd  ;— some  of  which  will  have  fkither 
notice.  From  HaRPRR  shd  BROTBRRa :—  Tko  St^nurtAor, 
by  6.  R.  P.  James ;  Tko  JE/om,  transUled  from  the  tiei^ 
man^ot  Tieck,  by  Thomas  Carlisle ;  PkOoHtkropf  or  Mg 
Mothor^a  BibU^  represented  as  a  narrative  founded  upon  fad, 
and  of  which  it  may  be  said  "  truth  is  stranger  than  fietioa  ;** 
it  is  a  charming  book  ibr  the  young ;  Qaesm  tf  Doomark, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Gore ;  Guy  iUoers,  by  W.  G.  Simnis ;  T%o 
Robbertt  by  Jaaies ;  Tko  Fotry  Book^  superbly  illustrated ; 
Tko  Pietoriut  BiUOy  up  to  No.  50,  beautilul  as  ever ;  Tko 
WoMderittf  Jsw,  first  volume  coniplele ;  and  OBpototuTa 
DietiMUuy  of  Medietnot  parts  IS  and  13.  From  Wilbt 
AKD  Putnam,  Ckoever  and  Lewis  i%  D^tmco  of  G9- 
itai  Puniokmout;  and  part  L  of  2>idbe»s*«  T^^weUmg 
LoUoro.  R.  A.  W. 
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Thbeb  is  a  melancholy  pleaaare  in  taming  over  the 
records  of  genius  and  fiuniliarizing  ounelves  with 
the  secret  workings  of  those  minds  that  have,  from 
time  to  time,  made  memorable  the  ages  in  which 
they  lived,  and  ennobled  the  several  nations  which 
gave  them  birth.  But  it  is  not  the  indulgence  of 
this  feeling  which  makes  such  a  study  peculiarly 
profitable  to  us :  from  these  records  we  may  learn 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  in  ilp 
most  luxurious  developments.  Genius  seems  to  be 
confined  to  no  soil,  no  government,  no  age  or  na- 
tion, and  no  rank  in  society.  When  men  lived  in 
wandering  tribes  and  could  boast  no  literature,  the 
bright  flame  burned  among  them,  although  wild 
and  often  deadly  its  ray ;  and  the  foot  of  oppres- 
•ion,  which  crushes  all  else,  has  fiiiled  to  extinguish 
it.  Hence  it  has  rashly  been  inferred  that  this 
peculiar  gift,  possessed  by  the  fiaivored  few,  may  be 
perfected  without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  and 
is  sabject  to  none  of  the  rules  which  in  all  other 
cases  govern  intellect :  but  that,  uncontrolled  and 
uncontrollable,  it  must  burst  forth  when  and  where 
it  will,  and  be  burned  up  in  the  blaze  of  its  own 
glory,  leaving  but  the  halo  of  its  former  brightness 
upon  the  historic  page.  This  inference,  however,  is 
alike  erroneous  and  dangerous.  Though  genius 
be  an  unsought  gift,  a  peculiar  emanation  from  the 
Divine  Mind,  it  was  not  originally  intended  as  a 
glorious  cnise  to  crush  the  spirit  which  it  elevates. 
Perchance  the  pent-up  stream  within  the  soulmtwt 
find  an  avenue;  but  he  who  bean  the  gift  may 
choose  that  avenue  ;  may  direct,  control  and  di- 
vert ;  he  may  scatter  the  living  waters  on  a  thou- 
sand objects*  or  pour  their  whole  force  upon  one  ; 
he  may  calm  and  purify -them,  by  this  means  ren- 
VoL.  V — ^No.  5. 


denng.them  none  the  less  de^p,  or  he  may  allow 
them  to  dash  and  foam  until,  however  they  sparkle, 
the  dark  sediments  of  vice  and  misery  thus  made  to 
mingle,  may  be  found  in  every  gem. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  oft-quoted  names  of  Byron 
and  Bums — names  that  can  scarcely  be  mentioned 
by  the  admirers  of  genius  without  a  thrill  of  pain. 
To  the  poor  ploughman  on  the  banks  of  the  JDoon 
was  sent  the  glorious  talisman,  and  with  it  he 
unlocked  the  portals  of  nature,  and  read  truths 
even  in  thv  ^ower  over-turned  by  his  plough-share 
unseen  by  Axnmon  eyes.    But  mark  his  veering 
course,  think  of  his  (comparatively)  wasted  ener- 
gies.   He  could  love  the  wild  lowers  in  the  braes 
and  the  sunlight  on  the  banks  of  his  "bonny 
Doon;"  he  could,  at  least  at  one  time,  smile  at 
his  lowly  lot ;  and  he  ever  contended  against  for- 
tune with  a  strong  and  fearless  hand.    But  while 
the  polished  society  of  Edinburgh  owned  his  {iDwer, 
and  he  swayed  the  hearts  of  lads  and  lassies  of  his 
own  degree  at  will,  he  could  not  control  him»»lf; 
and  many  of  those  light  songs,  which  are  now  on 
gladsome  lips,  might,  could  we  enter  into  the  se- 
crets of  the  poor  bard,  be  but  the  sad  way-marks  of 
the  adiing  heart  as  it  grew  each  day  heavier  till  it 
sank  into  the  grave.    Bums,  the  light-hearted  lover 
of  his  "  Highland  Mary,"  and  Bums,  the  care-wom 
exciseman,  were  very  difierent  persons ;  but  neither 
outward  circumstances  nor  the  genius  that  cha- 
racterized both  alike  was  the  cause.    The  world 
has  been  blamed  in  his  case,  but  the  world,  after 
it  first  noticed,  could  have  done  nothing  to  save. 
The  poet,  had  he  known  his  moral  strength  and 
cared  to  exert  it,  could  have  saved  himself,  as  his 
superiority  to  many  of  the  foibles  and  prejudices  of 
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human  nature  and  hia  manly  independence  on 
many  occasiona  evinced. 

Byron,  like  his  own  arch-angel  mined  guiding 
a  'fellen  son  of  clay  in  his  search  after  mysteries, 
has  delved  among  hidden  treasures  and  spread  be- 
fore us  the  richest  gems  of  Helicon ;  but  scarce 
one  of  thcae  but  is  dark  in  its  glory,  and,  although 
burning  with  all  the  fire  of  heaven-born  poesy. 
Bends  forth  a  mingled  and  dangerous  ray.  But 
had  a  mother  whispered  her  pious  counsels  in  his 
ear  in  boyhood,  had  a  friendly  finger  pointed  out  a 
nobler  revenge  when  that  first  cutting  satire  was 
penned,  and  had  a  better,  a  holier  sentiment  than 
the  mean  passion  of  revenge  urged  him  on  to  ac^ 
tion  and  governed  his  after  aspirations,  think  you 
that  the  arch-angel  of  earth  would  have  stood  leas 
glorious?  No.  Byron's  spirit  had  a  «^-'ectilying 
power,  and  he  could  have  used  it  but  he  did  not, 
and,  although  he  has  well  won  the  laurel,  a  poison 
more  bitter  than  death  is  dropping  from  every  leaf. 
It  was  Dot  an  ungrateful  public  that  spread  the 
death-couch  of  Savage  in  a  debtor's  prison,  or  dug 
the  suicidal  grave  ot  *•  Bristors  wondrous  boy." 
They  were  themselves  ungratefiil ;  they  guarded 
not  well  the  gift  they  bore  and  fell  victims  to  their 
own  misdirected  powers. 

The  common  mind  never  tempted  may  wonder 
at  the  waywardness  of  genius  and  despise  the 
weakness  of  its  possessor ;  and  the  generous  one 
that  sees  the  struggle  and  mourns  the  wreck  may 
pity  and  apologize ;  and  both  are  in  some  degree 
.right.  While  we  admire  and  pity,  we  must  won- 
der at  the  weakness  of  the  strength  that,  subduing 
all  else,  failed  beneath  its  own  weight.  We  know 
that  the  gifted  ones  of  earth  often  have  stronger 
passiona,  more  irresistible  wills,  and  quicker  and 
more  dangerous  impulses  than  other  men  ;  and  for 
this  very  reason  should  they  cultivate  more  assidu- 
ously the  noble  powers  by  which  these  passions 
and  impulses  are  governed.  Each  individual  pos- 
sesses them  ;  but  they  must  be  etUtivated. 

It  is  our  conception  of  the  mysteries  of  this  gift 
which  leads  us  to  look  back  with  such  peculiar 
interest  upon  the  in&ncy  of  a  man  of  genius,  ex- 
pecting there  to  discover  at  least  some  flashes  of 
the  divine  ray  which  lighted  up  his  after  life.  The 
dusty  memoirs  of  nurses  and  village  oracles  are 
ransacked  for  anecdotes,  which  often-times  neither 
the  additions  suggested  by  pride  and  partial  af- 
fection, nor  the  transforming  medium  of  the  past 
through  which  they  are  viewed,  can  swell  into  any- 
thing like  superiority  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
other  children.  He  who  will  watch  an  intelligent 
child  through  one  day  will  be  astonished  at  the 
bright  flashes  of  untaught  intellect  which,  oonld 
they  be  abstracted  from  the  childish  notions  in 
which  they  are  almost  entirely  buried,  would  be 
thought  by  any  but  him  who  found  them  in  such 
amusing  vicinity  the  sure  precursors  of  greatness. 


True,  real  genius  often  shows  itself  in  childhood ; 
but  that  it  always  does  or  that  such  a  develop- 
ment is  desirable  may  be  seriously  questioned. 
The  child  who  writes  verses  at  six  or  gives  other 
indications  of  a  genius  surpassing  his  years,  may 
be  wondered  at  and  admired  as  a  prodigy,  but  the 
parent  ought  to  tremble  to  observe  the  premature 
firuit  bursting  through  the  petals  of  the  not  yet  un- 
folded bud.  There  is  an  evidence  of  disease  in 
this  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  almost  always 
proves  fatal.  This  unnatural  power  wears  out  it- 
self or  the  frame  of  its  possessor  ;  either  the  mind 
or  the  body  must  fail  under  such  a  rapid  develop- 
ment. 

The  village  pedagogue  in  his  old  age  may  look 
about  him  wonderingly,  for  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  least  promising  of  all  his  flock  takes  the  high- 
est stand,  while  his  bright,  ever-ready  &vorite,  that 
he  was  sure  would  become  a  great  mattf  does  not 
rise  above  mediocrity.    There  is  notldng  strange 
or  capricious  in  this.    It  is  the  sure  result  of  na- 
tural causes,  and  has  its  counterpart  in  all  the 
works  of  nature— even  in  the  human  frume.  Rapid 
growth   produces    weakness  in  the  bones    and 
sinews  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  this  growth  has  been 
BO  rapid  as  to  become  an  actual  disease,  and  carry 
its  victim  to  the  grave.    Many  are  the  instances 
of  intellectual  growth  so  rapid  as  to  weaken  the 
mind  and  sink  it  even  below  m^iocrity,  or  on 
the  other  hand  to  produce  premature  death.     For 
examplea  of  this  last  result  we  must  not  go  to  the 
tombs  of  the  early  dead  in  the  old  world,  nor  is 
-  it  necessary  to  visit  the  banks  of  Saranac,  where 
drooped  the  fairest  buds  that  ever  shed  the  fragrance 
of  heaven  upon  earth.    We  can  find  them  in  onr 
own  midst.     Many  are  the  gifted  little  beings  who, 
after  basking  in  the  sunshine  and  rejoicing  among 
the  flowers  for  a  few  abort  Sununers,  pass  away 
all  unknown  to  the  world — leaving  only  the  fiiiil 
memories  of  their  early  genius  to  soothe,  yet  sad- 
den even  in  the  moment  of  soothing,  the  hearts 
that  cherished  them. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  censure  those  who 
have  the  guidance  of  such  minds ;  but  it  would 
save  worlds  of  disappointment,  did  they  know 
that  such  promises  are  deceitful  and  deserv- 
ing of  but  little  confidence.  And  sometimes, 
doubtless,  the  poor  victim  might  be  saved  years  of 
pain  and  disease,  and,  perchance,  be  spared  to  the 
world  through  a  long  life,  were  not  the  powers  of 
the  mind  forced  by  uimatural  means  to  expand  too 
soon — ^before  either  the  mind  or  body  had  acquired 
the  strength  and  hardiness  necessary  to  its  own 
healthy  existence.  Many  have  seen  this  evil 
and  endeavored  to  remedy  it  by  checking  such 
mmatural  growth ;  but  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
&tal  error  that  could  be  conmiitted.  The  mind 
when  it  first  becomes  conscions  of  its  own  capa- 
bilities puts  no  limits  to  them,  and  will  only  be 
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urged  onward  bj  each  barrier  thrown  in  its  way  ; 
bat  a  jadicioos  hand  may  direct  its  couree,  calm 
its  turbulence,  soothe  its  sensitiveness,  and  teach 
it  to  be  its  own  supporter,  without  endangering  in 
the  least  degree  its  freshness  and  originality. 
The  power  of  controlling  its  own  impulses  does 


'  not  render  a  nature  tame;  but  as  it  is  neceasary 
to  every  person,  bow  much  more  so  to  him  who 
has  a  strong,  high  spirit  that  cannot  be  subdued  by 
others;  that,  spurning  the  control  of  him  who 
should  be  its  master,  over-masters  him,  and  is  left 
unprotected. 
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Oh,  M»lamn  paaainf -ball ! 
What  Mid  th  J  moaiar*d  knell 

In  aneiant  time, 
When,  breakinc  folly^t  tonf. 
It  wanM  a  Hfteniog  throng 

With  moumfoJ  chime  t 

Slowly  o*er  rock  and  dell. 
Thus  thy  deep  acoenti  fell, 

Thoa  ipake  the  toll— 
**  One  of  thine  own  frail  raee 
Gatpeth  in  death*!  embraee— 

Pray  for  hn  lOttL 

**  Hie  iCnmc  mao'e  arm  b  weak. 
Bee,  from  pale  brow  and  cheek 

Gold  dew-diopc  rolt— 
How  can  he  break  away 
Prom  tboM  who  need  hit  itay  t 

Pray  for  hii  eouL 

**  Hark !  to  a  wailinc  loaiid, 
A  hooaehold  gather  round 

With  grief  and  dole; 
The  mother  ttrncgl^th  eom, 
She  heedi  her  babe  no  more- 
Pray  for  her  touL 

'*To  beauty*!  shaded  room. 
The  ipoiler*!  itep  of  gloom 

Hath  darkly  itole— 
Her  lips  are  gfaaftly  white, 
A  flhn  is  o*er  heriifht— 

Pray  for  her  muL** 

m 

Oh,  beU  that  slowly  toU'd  ! 
Were  these  thy  words  of  oldt 

Bidding  men  bow 
In  prayer  for  those  who  bear, 
The  pang  they  soon  most  than  f 

What  say'st  thou  iiem  7 

"  One  from  his  dear  abode, 
Travelleth  the  church -yard  road, 
To  his  last  bed. 


The  widow  next  the  bier 
Walketh,  with  blinding  tear- 
Toll  for  the  dead. 

*'  The  paaper  layath  down 
Gaunt  penury's  galling  crown 

Of  seom  and  dread- 
Great  as  a  king  he  goe« 
Unto  his  long  repose- 
Toll  for  the  dead. 

"  From  crib  and  cradle  fair. 

From  loTe*i  unresting  care, 
A  child  hath  fled— 

Let  snow  drops  lift  their  eye 

Where  that  shorn  bud  must  lie- 
Toll  for  the  dead. 

»  Low  *neath  the  coffin-lid 
An  aged  one  hath  hid 

His  hoary  head— 
On  stafl^  at  suaay  door, 
Ye*ll  see  him  lean  no  more  •— 

ToU  for  the  dead." 

Oh,  holy  passing-bell  ! 
Mingling  thy  solemn  knell 

Thus  with  our  tears ; — 
While,  like  the  shuttle's  flight, 
Like  the  short  Summer-night 

Fleet  our  brief  years  ;— 

Prompt  us  His  will  to  do. 
Bid  us  His  favor  sue, 
Warn  us  His  wraUr  to  me, 

Unto  whose  eye, 
Unto  whose  bar  of  dread, 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  * 

Every  bourns  silent  tread 

Bringeth  ui  nigh. 

Note.— In  ancient  time*  the  passing-bell  was  tolled  when 
a  lUIow-being  approached  death,  that  Christians  might 
vnite  in  supptioation  for  a  peaeefnl  passage  to  the  departing 
soul.  This  usage  was  probably  abolished,  about  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  lest  it  might  tend  to  fortify  the  Bomish 
custom  of  praying  fM  the  dead. 
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Monet  has  been  aptly  denominated  "  the  god  or 
devil  of  mankind."  As  the  medium  throogh 
which,  in  a  stat«  of  civilization,  all  the  wants  of 
life  are  supplied,  it  is,  to  the  great  mass  of  people, 
a  rational,  nay,  indispensable  object  of  pursuit,  the 
neglect  of  which  is  invariably  followed  by  poverty 
and  contempt.  The  deaire  of  gain  is  salutary,  not 
only  as  a  positive  means  of  enjoyment  but  as  giv- 
ing an  impulse  to  our  mental  as  well  as  physical 
energies,  and  carrying  into  action  those  talents  and 
qualities  which  might  otherwise  sink  into  apathy,  if 
not  awakened  and  set  in  motion  by  the  pleasure 
of  acquisition,  or  the  anticipation  of  those  real  or 
imaginary  enjoyments  which  it  affords  the  means 
of  purchasing. 

The  pursuit  of  wealth  has  also  another  advan- 
tage. It  requires  neither  the  possession  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  nor  extraordinary  opportunities. 
The  love  of  fame,  or  the  ambition  of  power,  unless 
favored  by  the  advantages  of  birth,  the  special  pa- 
tronage of  fortune,  or  coupled  with  those  great  quaU 
ities  of  heart  and  intellect  which  are  essential  to 
their  gratification,  only  subject  a  man  to  ridicule 
and  contempt.  But  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  an 
every-day-occupation,  and  requires  no  other  aids 
than  common  sense  and  the  ordinary  experience  of 
mankind,  joined  to  industry  and  economy.  It  is 
therefore  natural  and  right  that  the  great  majority 
of  civilized  men  should  fall  into  this  beaten  track, 
not  only  because  any  man  can  follow  it,  but  that 
it  leads  to  those  acquisitions  which  are  undoubtedly 

among  the  universal  constituents  of  human  enjoy- 
ment. 

Still,  though  money  is,  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  man 
and  without  which  he  cannot  be  happy,  it  does 
not  constitute  happiness.  He  who  seeks  to  acquire 
it  as  a  means  of  enjoyme'bt  is  wise,  but  he  who 
makes  it  the  sole  end  of  his  existence  neither  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven  nor  on  earth,  and  may  be 
likened  to  the  mazxled  ox  that  treads  out  the  com 
without  being  able  to  ei^oy  the  benefit  of  his  la- 
bors. The  sources  of  human  happiness  are  not  to 
be  found  in  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  but  in  the 
recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  nation  or  the 
individual  with  no  other  pursuit  but  tha  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  no  6ther  gratification  but  what 
flows  from  its  possession,  will  never  arrive  at  any 
other  distinction  than  that  of  becoming  an  exam- 
ple and  a  warning.    Instead,  however,  of  pursuing 
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these  vague  speculationa,  I  will  present  (he  reader 
with  an  example  which  passed  directly  under  my 
observation  many  years  ago. 

Herman,  as  I  shall  here  call  him,  was  bom  in 
one  of  the  German  circles^Snabia,  I  think — and 
bred  a  shoemaker.  How  it  happened  I  know  not, 
but,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  heard  of  this  New 
World,  and  having  saved  just  sufficient  to  pay  his 
way  to  a  sea-port,  came  to  seek  his  (bnune 
in  this  land  of  promise.  He  was  "  a  Redemp- 
tioner,"  as  the  phrase  then  went.  In  other  words, 
he  paid  his  passage  by  voluntarily  selling  himself 
for  a  stated  number  of  years,  and  thus  raising  the 
money.  Such  instances  were  common  some  half 
a  century  ago  and  it  is  believed  still  occasionally 
occur.  Being  a  good  workman,  the  term  of  his 
servitude  was  proportionably  shortened,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  years  he  hired  himself  as  a 
journeyman  to  the  person  whom  he  had  served  as 
a  slave. 

Herman  was  from  habit,  education  and  example, 
extremely  economical,  for  he  had  been  brought  up 
among  a  people  who  were  obliged  to  save  what  the 
poorest  of  our  countrymen  throw  away.  From 
being  saving  through  ebeer  necessity,  he  soon  be- 
came still  more  so  when  he  found  he  had  some- 
thing to  save.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  lay  up 
money  than  he  became  one  of  those  innumerable 
examples  of  men  "  whose  appetite  increases  by 
what  it  feeds  on."  He  had  brought  a  lapstone  all 
the  way  from  Suabia,  which  he  worked  on  to  the 
very  last,  and  when  he  retired  from  his  trade  kept 
ever  afterwards  as  a  memorial  of  his  native  land, 
as  well  as  a  fellow-laborer  for  many  a  long  year. 
The  man  who  is  perpetually  saving,  though  ever  so 
little,  will  grow  rich  in  time,  provided  he  does  not, 
as  I  have  seen  thousands  do  in  my  day,  wind  up  a 
course  of  inveterate  pradence  and  economy  by 
some  enormous  speculation  that  swallows  the 
fruits  of  a  whole  life. 

Herman  steered  clear  of  this  shoal,  and,  by  de- 
grees equally  slow  and  sure,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
thought  himself  quite  rich  enough  to  marry.  Ac- 
cordingly he  singled  out  a  plump,  flaxen-beaded  little 
Redemptioner,  who  had  caught  his  eye  on  board  a 
vessel  just  arrived  from  Bremen,  and  having 
"  bought  her  time,"  as  the  phrase  went,  justly  con- 
sidered he  had  a  right  to  her  services  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  If  people  who  light  the  candle  at  both 
ends  find  it  soon  bums  out,  those  who  never  light  it 
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all,  di80o?er  that  it  not  only  lasto  forever  but,  like 
tlie  miraculoiM  taper  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus  in 
a   certain   church  in   SoaUa,  grows   longer  and 
longer  every  day.      Herman  found  his  savings 
maitipiied  by  two.  In  consequence  of  a  magical 
process  of  the  Httle  plump,  flaxen-haired  Saxon, 
which  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  lay  open  to 
my  readen,  eapedally  those  inde&tigable  female 
pedestrians  of  (he  empire  city  who  pat  the  corpo- 
ration to  such  hoirible  expense  in  repairing  the 
side  walks  by  wearing  them  oat  with  their  beauti- 
ful little  feet.   Be  this  as  it  may,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
Herman  found  himaelf  possessor  of  houses,  stocks, 
bonds,  mortgages,  Slc,  to  an  amount  which  he 
justly  concluded  authoriied  a  pradent  man  to  re- 
tire from  busineflB.  This  is  the  most  critical  period 
in  the  life  of  a  man  who  has  been  all  his  days  ab- 
sorbed in  the  puiauit  of  gain,  under  the  delusive 
anticipation  that  its  sueceas  will  lead  him  .to  happi- 
ness at  last. 

Now  it  was  that  his  real  troubles  began .    He  had 
three  children — ^two  sons  and  a  daughter — who  had. 
been  bronghf  up  as  the  ofispring  of  a  poor  man, 
and  were  now  to  act  the  part  of  those  of  a  rich  one. 
Neither  Herman  nor  his  wife  could  read  or  write, 
and  both  had  been  so  absorbed  in  saving  money  that 
they  had  neither  modified  their  style  of  living  to 
suit  their  circumstances  nor  educated  their  children 
80  as  to  enable  them  rationally  to  enjoy  that  wealth 
which  was  ultimately  to  be  their  portion.     All  at 
onee,  however,  Herman  emerged  from  his  dark  ob- 
scurity   in    a  dirty  narrow  street,    to  the  sun- 
shine of  Onion  Square,  into  a  splendid  mansion, 
standing  right  between  two  others  occupied  by  a 
pair  of  glaring  meteors  of  fo^ion,  one  of  which 
had  risen  above  the  horizon  two,  the  other  at  least 
three  yeara  before — both  of  whom  disdained  to  af- 
ford the  light  of  their  countenance  to  such  a  vulgar, 
upstart  intruder  into  the  magic  circle  of  Onion 
Square.     Thp.y  threw  the  gauntlet  incontinently, 
and  refused  to  visit  the  little  High  Dutch  Redemp- 
tioner. 

Now,  be  it  known,  gentle  reader,  that  the  little 
High  Dutch  Redemptioner,  prided  herself  not  a  lit- 
tle on  her  descent.  One  of  her  ancestors  had  been 
game-keeper  or  forester  to  a  sovereign  Prince  whose 
territories  were  so  extensive,  that  if  his  pedigree 
had  been  cut  into  slices  and  stitched  together  it 
would  not  have  reached  much  more  than  half  way 
round  it.  This  game- keeper  she  called  by  some 
confounded  hard  name  which  I  do  not  recollect  and 
could  not  pronounce  if  I  did,  but  it  sounded  very 
req»ectable.  In  addition  to  this  feather  in  her  cap, 
her  grandmother,  or  it  may  be  her'  great-grand- 
mother, was  house-keeper  to  a  super-eminent  fid- 
dler, who  imitated  all  the  discords  of  nature  in 
such  a  manner  that  several  sentimental  donkeys 
died  of  envy  at  his  superiority  in  braying. 
No  wonder,  then,  the  little  plump  dame,  having 


such  a  capital  to  go  upon,  erected  her  feathen  on 
an  occasion  of  such  intense  excitement:     The 
aristocracy  of  Onion  Square  sided  with  the  two 
aboriginal  families  against  the  irruption  of  the  new 
comere,  and    poor  Mra.  Herman  remained  like 
Mahomet's  coffin,  as  it  were,  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth,  for  she  could  not  mix  with  one 
class  and  would  not  go  back  to  that  to  which  she  had 
originally  appertained.   Herman,  for  awhile,  desert- 
ed the  pursuits  of  avarice  for  the  gratification  o^ 
his  ambition  or    vanity,  call  it  which  you  will' 
and  being  thus   disappointed    by  being  favored 
among  the  quality  of  Onion  Square,  forthwith 
turned  back  on  hia  early  pureuits  and  endeavoied 
once  more  to  find  happiness  under  the  auspices  of 
the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,      ^rtune,  which  had 
denied  him  the  gratification  of  one  pasHon,  seemed 
determined   to  make  him  amends  by    satiating 
another.      Like  Midas,  every  thing  he  touched 
turned  to  gold ;  his  wealth  increased  like  a  rolling 
snow-ball,  or  a  wonderful  story,  and  even  his  very 
misfortunes  became  benefits,  for,  being  obliged  to 
accept  a  farm  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city  as  a  very 
inadequate  consideratioii  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
owing  him,  it  so  happened  that  in  a  very  few  yeara 
the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  that  wray  and  the 
land  rapidly  increased  in  value  at  least  twenty  fold 
It  in  related  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,that 
alarmed  at  a  continued  succession  of  good  fortune, 
he,  by  the  advice  of  Amacis,  king  of  Egjrpt,  threw 
a  ring  of  inestimable  value  into  the  aea,  in  the 
hope  that  his  sacrifice  would  shield  him  from  the 
terrible  re-action  which  he  believed  would  follow  his 
uninterrupted  career  of  proj*perity.     A  few  days 
afterwards  a  large  fish  was  brought  him,  and  on 
being  opened  the  ring  was  found  in  his  stomach. 
Whereupon  Amasis,  on  hearing  of  this,  at  once 
rejected  ail  forther  alliance  with  Polycrates,  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  terms  of  the  strictest  fiisnd- 
ship,  observing  that  sooner  or  later  some  great  ca- 
lamity would  assuredly  overtake  him.    The  pre- 
diction of  the  Egyptian  moimrch  was  not  long  af- 
terward fulfilled.    Being  invited  by  the  Governor 
of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  to  pay  him  a  visit,  he 
was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  that  traitor,  who 
alleged  as 'his  only  motive  a  wish  to  put  an  end  to 
the  intolerable  prosperity  of  Polycrates.     Herman, 
however,  bad  never  heard  of  Polycrates  and  never 
thought  of  casting  a  ring  into  the  sea  to  propitiate 
those  inexorable  fates,  which,  according  to  the  belief 
of  ages,  ever  look  with  a  malignant  and  envioua 
spleen  on  the  pampered  minions  of  fortune,  and 
delight  to  pull  ^hem  down  the  firat  occasion  that 
ofTere     He  went  on  heaping  up  wealth  in  the  §oM 
confidence  that  it  would  ensure  him  a  life  of  hap- 
piness. 

But  it  was  not  long  ere  ha  discovered  hia  mistake* 
His  two  sons  were  now  grown  up,  and  having  been 
neglected  in  their  early  education  and  habits,  were 
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utterly  incapacitated  for  the  sphere  in  which  it 
seemed  their  fortune  had  destined  them  to  move. 
If  by  chance  they  mixed  in  refined  society,  they 
felt  mortified  at  their  inferiority  and  aoon  found  that 
not  even  their  father's  wealth  could  screen  them 
from  contempt  or  ridicale.  They,  therefore,  sought 
society  among  those  whose  minds,  manners,  and 
education  were  on  a  par  with  their  own,  and  expe- 
rience invariably  teaches  us  that  the  first  step  down- 
ward generally  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
Herman  though  he  loved  gain  was  at  first  gener- 
ous to  his  sons,  who  having  thus  plenty  of  money 
became  the  leaders  in  a  circle  of  blackguard  beaux 
and  underbred  bullies,  whom  they  treated  at  taverns, 
and  whov  when  they  could  not  borrow  their  money, 
fleeced  them  at  cards  and  billiards.  The  father 
was  too  mnch  occupied  by  his  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  Mammon  to  superintend  the  conduct  o^ 
the  young  men,  bat  concluded  that  as  he  enabled 
them  to  keep  good  company  they  did  so  as  a  matter 
of  course.  At  last,  however,  a  repetition  of  dis- 
graceful brawls,  which  brought  them  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  police  and  to  settle  which  without  pub- 
lic disgrace  it  cost  Herman  a  good  round  sum, 
opened  his  eyes.  Like  most  fathers  who  have  erred 
by  neglect,  he  at  one  jump  vaulted  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  He  began  by  forbidding  them 
to  be  out  of  the  house  after  nine  o'elock,  and  cat 
off  their  allowance  entirely.  The  consequence 
was,  they  stole  out  of  the  house  clandestinely,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  their  father's  wealth,  incurred 
debts  to  a  very  serious  amount.  Herman,  though 
by  habit  a  miser,  was  not  one  of  those  monsters, 
if  any  such  exist,  who  are  entirely  divested  of  the 
feelings  of  nature.  He  paid  their  debts  and  ex- 
horted them  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  abandon  their 
course  of  debauchery.  It  was  now  that  he  first 
began  to  feel  the  most  painful  solicitude  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  dispose  of  his  vast 
wealth  after  his  death.  His  sons,  he  saw  at  length, 
were  brutal,  irreclaimable  profligates,  and  he  had 
no  other  tie  in  the  New  World  except  his  daugh- 
ter, now  grown  up  to  womanhood. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  sons  pursued  the  down- 
hill road  till  they  reached  the  dead  level  of  degra- 
dation, and  both  perished  miserably,  one 'from  the 
effects  of  brandy,  the  other  when  and  where  no 
one  ever  knew.  It  was  now  that  Herman  began 
t9  discover  that  wealth  was  not  happiness.  He 
had  anticipated  that  his  vast  wealth  would  enable 
them  to  ally  themselves  to  some  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  the  country,  and  now  found  them  wedded  to 
worms  and  infiimy.  Both  his  pride  and  parental 
afiection  were  deeply  wounded,  and  it  was  observed, 
too,  that  from  the  time  in  which  his  second  son 
disappeared,  he  neither  held  his  head  so  high  nor 
walked  so  firmly  as  before.  Still  he  continued, 
partly  firom  the  force  of  habit  and  partly  from  a 
vehement  desire  to  marry  *hi8  daughter,  now  the 


sole  heiress  of  his  wealth,  to  some  titled  foreigner, 
with  more  qnarteringa  than  quarters  of  acres — 
still  he  continued  to  buy  and  sell,  and  speculate, 
and  take  every  advantage  of  those  whose  inexpe* 
rienoe  or  necessities  placed  them  within  his  iron 
grasp.  Never  was  he  known  to  spare  them,  nor 
ever  did  the  pen  of  the  recording  angel  place  to 
his  account  one  liberal,  nay,  one  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice. True ,  he  never  transgressed  the  Laws  of  man* 
but  of  that  higher  and  more  sacred  law  which 
commands  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  he 
was  either  totally  ignorant  or  never  called  it  to  his 
mind.  Still, every  outward  thingseemed  to  admin- 
ister to  his  prosperity,  that  is  to  his  wealth,  inso- 
much that  it  would  almost  seem  he' was  predestined 
to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  memorable  proof  of  the 
utter  incapacity  of  money  to  ensure  happiness. 

His  daughter  was  now  the  greatest  heiress  in 
the  richest  city  of  the  New  World,  but  had  little  be- 
side her  wealth  to  recommend  her.  Like  her  broth- 
ers, she  had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  ignorance 
and  of  vulgar  associations,  and  when  at  length  her 
parents  discovered  her  deficiencies  it  was  too  late 
to  remedy  them.  Her  figure  was  vulgar,  her  mind 
common- place,  and  her  manners  a  aad  mixture  of 
unsuccessful  pretence  and  real  awkwardness.  Yet 
she  was  a  great  heiress,  and  a  goodly  array  of  those 
illustrious  non-descripts  that  swarm  about  great 
cities,  the  master-pieces  of  tailom,  barbers  and  man- 
milliners,  flocked  round  her  like  so  many  chatter- 
ing apes,  and  every  one  of  them  would  have  con- 
descended to  give  her  his  name,  though  she  was 
ostracised  from  the  hmit  ton  and  tabooed  in  Onion 
Square. 

But  the  ambitious  Herman  had  other  views,  as  I 
before  hinted.  Having  built  up  a  fortune,  his  am- 
bition  was  to  build  up  a  fiimily  on  the  foundation  of 
a  grand  alliance  for  his  only  daughter.  Fortu- 
nately ns  he  thought,  but  fatally  as  it  turned  out  in 
the  end,  there  came  over  about  this  time  to  forage 
in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  New  World ,  a  strange 
sort  of  animal  who  affected  to  belong  to  the  hu- 
man species,  on  the  score  of  his  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  baboon.  His  face  was  a  caricatore  of 
man,  but  being  almost  entirely  overshadowed  by  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  whiskers,  that  did  not 
much  matter ;  his  body  was  somewhat  crooked 
and  misshapen,  but  this  was  entirely  hidden  by  a 
sack  which  hung  about  him  like  a  lady's  loose 
gown,  and,  as  the  vulgar  say,  "looked  liko  a  shirt 
upon  a  hop  pole."  His  legs  were  of  the  extreme 
order  of  spindles,  but  the  happy  invention  of  wide 
pantaloons  entirely  obviated  that  defect.  Touching 
his  intellectual  qualifications,  he  was  impudent, 
garrulous  and  musical ;  and  as  to  his  morals  they 
were  as  loose  as  his  sack  and  pantaloons.  He 
bore  a  title  inherited  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
all  long  since  forgotten  exeept  one,  who  was  mt 
per  col,  as  they  modestly  say  in  the  Royal  Calen- 
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dar,  for  having  been  a  traitor  to  both  parties  in  a 
certain  fiimous  civil  war.  Being  reduced  to  his 
last  shifts  in  Paris,  his  fiimily  clubbed  a  subscrip- 
tion and  fitted  him  ont  for  a  matrimonial  expedi- 
tion to  tins  New  World,  where  the  title  of  Countess 
or  Baroness  is  considered  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
earnings  of  any  vulgar  old  codger  about  town. 

With  unerring  instinct  this  adventurous  cosmopo- 
lite singled  out  the  daughter  of  Herman  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  temporary  exile  from  the  great  para- 
dise of  fools.  He  procured  an  introduction,  talked 
bad  English  to  her  worse  French, sang  Italian  airs 
and  made  enormous  fiices.  He  carried  himself 
stiff  as  a  poker,  his  gravity  was  within  one  degree 
of  absolute  frigidity,  and  every  body  said  he  pos- 
sessed the  air  noble  in  the  greatest  possible  perfec- 
tion. With  a  title,  and  such  qualifications  to  back 
it  withal,  it  ii  no  wonder  the  female  butterflies  of 
fiuhion  in  their  rainbow  colors  flocked  around  him, 
as  the  little  yellow  winged  ones  do  about  a  mud 
puddle.  One  sung  at  him — another  waltzed  at  him 
— another  ogled — and  a  fourth  attacked  him  with 
the  Wandering  Jew.  But  neither  music,  grace  nor 
literature,  could  pierce  his  indurated  heart.  They 
wanted  the  one  thing  needful,  and  he  would  not 
even  carry  on  a  flirtation  with  them,  reserving  all 
such  demonstrations  for  the  married  ladies.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  daughter  of  Herman  who  bore 
the  royal  name  of  Ildeburge. 

To  shorten  our  story — Ildeburge  became  a  Coun- 
tess and  Herman  the  happiest  of  men  for  the  time 
beings  for  he  had  laid  a  foundation  for  an  illustrious 
fiunily  by  sinking  his  own  in  everlasting  oblivion. 
On  tbe  wedding  day  Herman  presented  his  son-in- 
law  \irith  such  a  sum  as  neither  he  nor  his  ances- 
tors had  seen  for  sixteen  generations.     With  this 
he  soon  found  a  pretext  for  taking  a  trip  to  Paris, 
carrying  his  wife  with  him,  as  a  decoy  duck  to  Her- 
man's pocket.    Here  he  dashed  away  finely,  and 
it   would  have  been  a  subject   of   remark  that 
he  was  specially  attentive  to  every  man's  wife  but 
his  own,  had  not  such  been  the  universal  vogue 
among  refined  and  fashionable  people.     Poor  Ilde- 
burge could  not  retaliate,  for  she  was  not  hand- 
some enough  to  "  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale." 
It  was  not  long  before  Sir  Count  found  occasion  to 
draw  a  thumping  bill  on  his  worthy  fiither-in-law, 
which  he  paid  with  a  marvelous  wry  face.      In 
process  of  time  came  another,  and  still  another, 
until  the  old  gentleman  at  length  entered  his  pro- 
test and  ordered   the  stray   couple  home.     The 
Count  swore  he  would  go  to  his  old  castle  in  the 
country,  which  had  only  a  ruined  tower  left  stand- 
ing, or  he  would  go  to  Guinea,  or  Purgatory,  before 
he  would  return  to  the  New  World,  except  to  get 
another  rich  wife.    Finding  the  source  of  Her- 
man's bounty  entirely  dried  up,  he  revenged  him- 
self, with  all  the  venom  of  a  little  and  malignant 
mind,  on  poor  Ildeburge.    He  determined  to  get 


rid  of  her,  and  commenced  a  system  ofinsults,  vex- 
ations and  persecutions,  that  at  length  brought  her 
to  the  grave.  Just  as  the  Count  was  getting  out  of 
all  patience.  She  left  no  children,  and  thus  ended 
all  Herman's  long  cherished  dreams  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  an  illustrious  family. 

This  was  the  severest  of  all  his  disappointments 
and  cut  the  deepest.  It  was  the  staff  on  which 
he  had  long  leaned — ^it  was  now  broken  and  it  was 
too  late  to  look  for  another.  For  years  past  his 
avarice  had  only  been  the  tool  of  his  ambition, 
and  now  the  acquisition  of  wealth  became  rather 
a  habit  than  a  passion.  In  the  course  of  his  pro- 
gressive prosperity,  the  fame  of  his  riches  had 
reached  his  native  land,  and  his  only  nephew  had 
come  over  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  fortunes. 
But  Herman  had  early  seen  that  he  was  a  sordid, 
selfish,  as  well  as  stupid  blockhead,  and  now  that 
he  stood  in  the  place  of  his  children,  he  hated  him 
with  ail  his  heart,  as  one  who  was  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  bis  death  to  receive  the  spoils  he  was  to 
kave  behind.  But  he  secretly  resolved  to  disap- 
point him,  ^nd  one  day,  when  the  young  man  dis- 
played more  than  ordinary  solicitude  for  his  wealth, 
drove  him  from  his  presence  forever. 

At  length  age,  and  its  attendant  infiimities,  be- 
gan to  gather  around  him,  and  the  period  had  ar- 
rived when  the  care-tired  pilgrim  began  to  loan 
heavily  on  others  for  support.  His  children  were 
all  gone,  and  had  left  no  one  to  heir  his  money  or 
his  affections.  His  kindred  were  in  a  distant  land 
with  the  exception  of  one  whom  he  hated  and  des- 
pised. It  was  now  that  he  more  than  ever  felt  the 
inadequacy  of  wealth  to  constitute  happiness.  It 
has  been  noticed,  in  the  course  of  this  tale,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  Onion  Square  refused  to  recognize 
the  Redemptioner  and  his  little  flaxen-haired  wife 
as  fellow  creatures,  and  it  may  now  be  added  that 
her  equally  absurd  pride  prevented  their  returning 
to  the  old  associates  of  their  days  of  poverty. 
They  had«  therefore,  as  it  were,  long  stood  alone  in 
the  world,  and  now,  to  cap  the  climax  of  desola- 
tion, the  little  flaxen-headed  dame  became  first  a 
devotee,  next  an  enthusiast,  and  finally  so  incura- 
bly deranged,  that  it  was  necessary  to  consign  her 
to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Not  long  after,  the  old  man  was  smitten  with  a 
painful  and  incurable  malady,  which  required  not 
only  the  most  tender  and  incessant  care  in  minis- 
tering to  its  frequent  paroxisms,  but  the  most  per- 
petual watchfulness  at  all  times,  most  especially  at 
night.     In  this  state  he  suflered  and  lingered  a  long 
while,  wasting  away  in  unpitied  agonies,  with  no 
attendant  but  an  old  black  man,  who  had  been  with 
him  several  years  without  receiving  any  kindness 
calculated  to  awaken  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  who  slept  or  dozed  for  the  most  part  while  his 
master  was  groaning  and  calling  out  for  help. 
When  a  nightly  watch  became  necessary,  he  was 
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indebted  to  the  mechanics  whom  he  had  been  ac- 
cnstomed  to  employ,  and  to  whom  he  sent  his  black 
man  for  the  purpose  o£  requesting  their  good  offi- 
ces. During  this  last  scene  of  his  life,  often,  very 
often,  did  Herman  realize  the  truth  that  all  the 
wealth  this  world  contains  cannot  make  amends 
for  the  absence  of  those  who  love  us  and  those  we 
love.  No  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame, 
can  atone  for  the  misery  of  a  closing  life  destitute 
of  the  solace  of  friends  and  kindred,  a  death-bed 
onsprinkled  by  a  single  tear,  and  a  flight  to  the 
dread  region  of  future  responsibility  unaccompan- 
ied by  a  single  prayer  for  our  pleasant  passage. 
Poor  Herman !  He  placed  his  happiness  solely  in 


the  acmiisition  of  wealth  and  he  £ed  rich  and 
miserable. 

More  from  antipathy  to  his  nephew  than  a 
principle  of  piety  he  lefl  the  whole  of  his  yast 
property  to  the  church,  which  underwent  a  schism  in 
quarreling  about  the  division.  His  nephew  and 
scores  of  cousins  of  every  degree  disputed  the 
will,  and  the  relatives  of  his  insane  wife  who  sur- 
vived him  also  put  in  their  plea  in  her  behalf. 
Tears  of  litigation  ensued,  during  which  the  proper- 
ty was  wasted  by  neglect  and  miaapplicatioo,  and 
finally,  as  was  pithily  said,  "  not  the  church  but  the 
law  became    the  residuary  legatee  of  the  rich 
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BT      K. 


Ob  eoiM  with  me  and  wateh  yon  ray  of  liglit. 

Which  from  the  portab  of  the  Eutero  aky — 

Steak  giently  forth  and  from  the  firmament 

Id  qafek  raeoenion  drives  each  twinkling  star. 

Fainter  they  grow  and  fainter  stUl  their  light. 

Which  kept  the  earth  through  night's  eoshrooded  f  loooi. 

Like  gaardian  angels,  safe  from  eviPs  power. 

Now  that  their  task  is  done,  with  Joy  they  yield 

To  the  approaching  sun,  the  god  of  day, 

The  charge  he  gave  them :  and  the  danger  past. 

To  his  superior  hand  the  realms  resigned ; 

And  V  he  comes  in  majesty  to  claim 

Bis  tribute  justly,  due  they  give  him  place. 

flee  bow  the  luddy  light,  that  faintly  glows 

Upon  the  mouDtain*s  jagged  brow,  brings  fbrth 

Each  outline  bold  against  the  clearer  sky ; 

And  yratch  the  rugged  rocks  overtopped  with  snow, 

That  ihint  and  distant  in  th*  uncertain  light, 

Like  guardian  gsnii  filmed  of  yore  appear : 

Placed  there  by  beings  of  the  spirit  vrorU, 

To  spy  men*s  actions  and  note  down  their  ways, 

And  bear  the  knowledge  which  they  thus  obtained 

Up  to  th*  etherial  power  that  gave  them  birth. 

There  Is  a  fVeshness  in  the  air  that  thrills 
Through  our  remotest  being,  quickening 
The  power  of  life  within  us ;  and  a  joy. 
They  nerer  know  who  miss  the  early  dawn, 
Dances  through  all  our  veins,  and  lifU  the  sou] 
Above  its  earthly  tenement,  till  thought, 
Almost  in  its  embodied  shape,  walks  forth, 
And  fbee.  unshackled,  roams  the  fields  of  air. 
The  sorrows  of  our  mortal  coil  are  gone. 
And  as  the  new  bon  spirit  moonts  aloft 
We  leave  the  joys  of  earth  behind  and  taste 
The  purer  pleasures  of  another  worid. 
Then  feels  the  soul  immortal,  and  man  fbels 
That  he,  unlike  the  other  things  of  earth. 
Though  earthly  bom,  has  yet  another  sphere. 

Te  weary  eitiaens,  whose  troubled  minds 
Are  wrapt  in  rinmher  tilt  th*  enlivening  sun 
Hath  reached  to  heaven*s  high  arah,  and  day, 
Full  born,  hath  burst  upon  the  awakening  worid— 
What  know  ye  of  the  pleasures  keen  that  spring. 
From  knowledge  and  fVom  love  of  nature*s  laws  T 


Ye  eoB  the  wisdom  which  the  sage's  hand 
Hath  placed  within  the  reach  of  those  like  yon, 
And  think  that  ye  are  wise.    Ye  talk  of  soeneo 
Which  ye  have  never  seen,  and  praise  the  joy, 
The  life,  the  being,  ye  have  never  known. 

And  you,  fair  damsels,  who  in  darkened  halla, 
The  mom  oflife  and  youth  are  wasting  thus ; 
Who  feel  a  langour  steal  o*er  alt  your  timha. 
And  that  life's  tide  Is  ebbing  in  yonr  veins ; 
Who  strive  in  fashion's  gilded  oourls  to  And 
Excitement  now  for  yonr  half  dying  frames, 
And  wonder  that  your  cheeks  will  loose  their  hue. 
And  that  your  brow  is  flushed,  and  dim  yonr  eye, 
Tliat  weak  the  hand,  and  music  dwells  no  more 
In  tlie  &int  mnmuf  of  tlie  once  aweet  voice, — 
Oh,  come  with  me,  for  nature  ready  stands 
To  welcome  to  her  arms  her  errant  child. 

Yes,  come  with  me  and  view  the  early  dawn, 
Nor  shudder  ai  the  thought  that  Winter's  breaih. 
Will  play  upon  the  cheeks  so  long  withheU 
From  the  kind  greetings  of  his  icy  kiss. 
The  fevered  brow  lie'll  cool,  and  make  again 
The  heart  Iwat  quicker  for  the  joy  it  feels ; 
On  the  pale  chedt  a  richer  tint  will  paint 
Than  the  belying  rrage  can  ever  give, 
And  make  you  feel  that  life  is  not  the  waste 
Your  gloomy  fancy  eist  had  pictured  it. 

When  Summer  paints  the  fields  we  natora  view 
As  a  fond  parent,  who  intent  that  all 
Her  offspring  should  enjoy  the  present  hoai. 
Forgetful  of  their  being's  own  true  weal. 
And  of  the  sorrow  which  must  o'er  succeed 
The  luxury  the  present  moment  brings, 
And  see  her  beauties  uneombined  with  aught 
That's  grand  or  stem,  that's  frowning  or  severe- 
Ob  !  then  we  love  the  gentle  hand,  that  leads 
Our  willing  forms  in  pleasure's  flowery  path. 
But  when  siie  puts  on  Winter's  garb,  and  bids 
Ttie  weary  seasons  in  their  coune  move  on. 
Until  with  strength  refreshed,  with  power  renewed, 
The  earth  again  shall  her  due  increase  yield ; 
Oh  !  then  we  see  the  lyoonteous  Lord,  and  bless 
TIm  hand  which,  thou^  it  chides  nt,  gives  us  alL 
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"  CkinM,  come,  my  lord,  untie  your  folded  thoaghts. 

And  let  tbem  dangle  like  a  bride**  looee  hmlr." — DocHVse  of  Malft. 


Thb  coimti7»  like  every  other,  has  its  prosaic  as- 
pects.  Garlic  and  mendicity,  filthy  staircases  and 
cold,  nngamished  apartments  bring  one's  imagin- 
ings to  a  seyere  test.  There  is,  too,  a  certain 
narrowness  of  mind  and  petty  species  of  action, 
ao  eflkminacy  of  thoaght,  and  undisguised  selfish- 
nem  observable  in  social  life,  which  is  the  reverse 
of  all  that  is  manly  and  elevated.  Such  charac- 
teristics naturally  result  fimn  poverty  and  des- 
potism. Even  a  foreigner  is  in  danger  of  being 
dwarfed  in  spirit  as  well  as  enervated  in  soul.  If 
of  SazoD  origin,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  rarity 
of  comprehensive  views,  of  expanded  opinion  and 
magnanimity.  Taste  is  the  redeeming  trait  of  the 
modem  Italian  intellect.  Yet  this  is  greatly  per- 
verted. The  literati  discuss  etymologies  and  con- 
test, for  years,  a  worthless  antiquarian  question, 
or  some  unimportant  detail  of  literature.  Great 
thinkers  do  not  abound.  The  motives  that  ope- 
rate fively  are  temporary.  All  this  is  unpoetical. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  minor  graces  of  social  life 
and  the  latent  pleasures  of  existence  are  richly  de- 
veloped. It  is  something  to  a  being  whose  daily 
happiness  is  made  up  of  small  aggregate  pleasures, 
to  have  the  talent  and  sensibility  which  convert 
the  veriest  trifles  into  sources  of  enjoyment.  Dri- 
ven irom  the  arena  of  vast  and  inspiring  interests, 
the  Italians  of  the  present  day  are  forced  to  con- 
centrate their  aflections,  to  cultivate  the  nooks 
into  which  their  sympathies  are  thitist.  Accord- 
ingly they  live  in  the  present  moment  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  have  the  art  of  embellishing, 
with  the  flowers  of  sentiment  and  imagination, 
hours  which  to  an  American  are  but  dull  intervals 
in  the  eager  game  of  trade  or  ambition.  They 
amuse  themselves  between  the  acts  of  an  opera  by 
discovering  resemblances  between  a  stranger  of 
the  multitude  and  their  friends.  They  love  to 
compare  attributes  with  each  other  and  mumally 
unfold  fencifel  impressions  of  men  and  things.  I 
think  an  individual  is  more  interesting,  furnishes 
more  points  of  observation,  and  awakens  more 
distinct  feeling  than  in  colder  and  more  busy  coun- 
tries. This  arises  partly  from  the  leisure  which 
gives  more  scope  to  social  intercourse  in  Italy; 
but  in  a  degree,  also,  finom  the  keener  sympathies 
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of  the  people.  They  have  very  definite  shades  of 
regard  toward  their  acquaintance,  and  are  instinc- 
tively metaphysical  in  their  perceptions.  You  can 
scareely  drive  one  of  them  from  the  entrenchments 
of  amiable  judgment.  They  seize  even  upon  a 
solitary  attraction  of  character  or  person  and  hold 
it  up  as  a  shield  for  the  disagreeable  /svl  enaembU. 
What  an  infinity  of  adyectives  their  language  pos- 
sesses to  indicate  human  qualities !  It  must  be  a 
hard  case,  indeed,  where  some  approving  or  en- 
dearing term  cannot  be  justly  applied.  There  is 
a  charm  in  the  agreeable  to  which  no  one  is  wholly 
insensible ;  and  when  it  is  cultivated  from  natural 
goodness  of  heart,  the  angles  of  life  are  rounded 
and  the  irritation  of  the  heart  allayed.  Honor  to 
those  who  thus  cheer  our  daily  path,  and  especially 
to  woman!  It  is  her  especial  vocation,  and,  as 
fer  as  manner  is  concerned,  most  enchantingly  is 
it  fulfilled  in  these  southern  lands.  The  accent, 
the  gesture,  the  smile  enliven  and  solace.  Why 
analyze  the  spell  7  Why  gravely  weigh  the  mo- 
tive ?  Is  it  not  a  more  blest  thing  to  feel  the  sun 
than  "reason  why  it  shines  1"  At  home,  it  is 
very  common  among  what  are  called  refined  peo- 
ple, to  tell  an  invalid  how  ill  he  looks,  as  if  that 
would  improve  his  appearance.  The  chance  is 
equal  that  the  first  person  you  encounter  in  your 
morning  walk,  will,  with  an  infernal  politeness, 
serve  up,  by  way  of  information,  some  discouraging 
idea  or  bitter  truth  which  will  oppress  you  all  day. 
Here  they  go  on  the  wiser  principle  of  making 
every  one  feel  content. 

If  these  by-way  ministries  are  so  efficient,  there 
is  no  little  cant  in  the  protests  we  hear  every  day 
against  what  is  called  the  laziness  of  imaginative 
beings.  They,  as  well  as  the  practical,  were  cre- 
ated for  specific  ends.  The  results  of  their  lives 
cannot  be  told  in  bricks  and  mortar,  ledgen  and 
tax-bills ;  and  are  often  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  what  are  called  their  **  works."  Let  the 
memory*  of  social  delights,  of  high  communion, 
of  earnest  sjrmpathy — let  the  heart  of  friendship 
and  the  mind  of  power — the  fireside  their  presence 
made  brighter — the  haunt  of  nature  their  interpre- 
tation clad  with  new  beauty — the  thought— the  sen- 
timent—the grief  to  which  they  came  nearer  than 
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anything  bat  prayer — ^iet  these  say  if  they  lived  in 
vain!  What  is  termed  "idleness/'  is  properly 
their  element.  People  with,  vacant  minds  cannot 
exist  without  bustle.  It  is  necessary  to  make  them 
feel  alive.  Their  sense  of  existence  is  probably 
dormant^  except  when  sharp  contact  with  the  ex- 
ternal electrifies  their  energies.  What  harm  do 
the  dreamers  do  them  ?  They  are  not  in  the  way. 
Fond  of  repose,  as  they  doubtless  are,  they  turn 
from  the  thoroughfare  to  think.  You  seldom  find 
them  impeding  the  highway.  Activity  hath  her 
fiiU  range  despite  of  them.  A  few  thoughtful 
spectators  do  not  lessen  the  interest  of  life's  drama 
or  interfere  with  the  players.  Indeed  it  is  good 
for  the  balance  of  society  that  there  should  be 
lookers-on.  It  requires  a  clear  conscience  to  be 
idle.  Half  mankind  are  busy  to  drown  remorse. 
We  never  associate  perpetual  motion  with  angels. 
The  dolce  far  niente  cannot  be  gracefully  enacted 
without  genius.  It  is  an  art  "  caviare  to  the  gene- 
ral." I  looked  over  a  file  of  American  newspapers, 
at  the  reading-room  to-day,  and  was  .led  into  this 
train  of  thought  by  the  contrast  between  those 

"  maps  of  busy  life  "  and  the  quietude  around. 

•        *••••* 

'*  A  man*!  best  things  are  naarest  him, 

Lie  clcMe  about  hit  feet. 
It  it  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  grebt." 

I  cannot  recall  this  verse  without  thinking  of 

poor  Gertrude !     Thy  peculiar  charm  was 

evenness.    Ever  the  same,  a  kind  of  blest  security, 
a  serene  permanence  was  thine.     UnrufHed  as  an 
inland  lake  at  midsmnmer  noon,  was  thy  aspect. 
It  melted  into  tenderness,  or  expanded  gently  at 
the  call  of  mirth,  but  a  certain  quietude  and  self- 
content  was  thy  essential  quality.     The  waves  of 
passion  grew  calm  before  thee,  and  selfish  anxiety 
was  silently  reproved.    With  thee  I  felt  the  truth 
uttered  by  the  bard  of  Paradise — *'  they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait."    Eager  pursuit,  vain 
desire  appeared  unholy,  and  life's  aim  and  duty 
comprised  in  Wolsey's  admonition,  **  Be  just  and 
fear  not."    Like  a  gratefiil  recipient  thou  didst 
stand  without  doubt  or  dread,  bowing  voiceless  to 
the  tempest  of  sorrow,  and  looking  with  subdued 
and  grateful  trust  into  the  fece  of  joy !     How  often 
have  I  turned  wearily,  with  a  kind  of  fevered  rest- 
lessness, firom  some  brilliant  specimen  of  the  sex, 
to  find  repose  and  placid  happiness  in  the  presence 
of  thy  meek  and  quiet  beauty !  Oh,  it  is  a  sad  token 
of  perversity  that  such  as  thou  receive  but  pass- 
ing homage.    Because  no  salient  points,  no  be- 
witching arts,  no  bright  artillery  of  wit  or  manner 
press  thy  sweet  graces  into  notice,  are  they  the 
less  real  1     Is  it  nothing  that  the  blushes  of  mai- 
den innocence  still  make  holy  thy  countenance  1 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  unaffected  right-mindedness 
9f  childhood   has  survived  commerce  with  the 


world's  people  t — that  the  simplicity  of  an  inexpe- 
rienced girl  lives  in  the  bosom  of  the  woman  1 — 
that  the  crystal  truth  of  thy  infant  years  has  lin- 
gered like  the  smile  of  God,  around  thee  yetY  It' 
is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  most  valuable 
perceptions  are  intellectual.  There  is  an  insight 
which  moral  sympathies  and  instincts  only  give. 
How  often  did  the  impulses  of  thy  gentle  nature 
furnish  the  best  key  to  character !  A  wisdom  phi- 
losophy cannot  equal  is  vouchsafed  to  the  true : 

"  I  do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reiMD  why  I  cannot  tell.'* 

The  puileless  are  not  unarmed.    Every  shadow 
is  reflected  on  the  white  marble  of  the  portico  to 
the  temple  of  virtue,  so  that  no  hjrpocrite  can  glide 
in  unseen.    Thus  did  the  pure  dictates  of  thy  feel- 
ings ever  interpret  the  right,  and    thy  delicate 
sense  of  goodness  warn  thee  of  its  opposite.    By 
thy  side  I  felt  as  when  before  one  of  Raphael's 
Madonnas,  or  when  looking  into  clear  watem,  or 
musing  amid  the  long  Summer  twilight.     A  holy 
and  calm  joy  was  upon  me.    In  appreciating  the* 
I  grew  better,  and  felt  that "  of  such  are  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."    Thy  hair  ever  parted  so  meekly 
above  thy  modest  brow — ^thy  mild  eyes,  in  which 
the  peace  of  approving  conscience  seemed  to  slum- 
ber— ^hy  round  and  delicate  cheeks  upon  which  the 
tinge  of  shame  or  the  flush  of  anger  never  rested— 
thy  sweet  lip  curved  ever  with  a  smile  of  content 
and  affection — ^thy  quiet  dress,  a  simple  black  or 
white  robe,  neat  and  modest  as  thyself— all  form 
a  picture  upon  which  I  love  to  dwell.     Especially 
does  it  rise  before  me  when  I  behold  one  as  feir  or 
foirer,  who  lives  only  for  admiration  ;  or  turn  with 
a  pang  from  the  fatal  union  of  beauty  and  deceit. 
Then  thy  memory  hallows  the  name  of  woman 
and  redeems  it  from  contempt.      Then  genius 
seems  a  banefiil  gift,  since  it  can  so  basely  minister 
to  vanity,  and  the  universality  of  attraction  which 
wins  suffrages  for  the  belle  dwindles  to  a  mocking 
trifle  before  the  latent  graces  of  the  woman.    Thon 
wert  one  to  whom  trust  could  cling ;  thy  beauty 
was  the  true  exponent  of  thy  soul ;  the  light  that 
thou  didst  £hed  on  my  lonely  path  was  star-like, 
not  meteoric.     Around  thee,  as  around  a  Parian 
column,  mig^t  the  fancy  cluster,  vine-like,  and 
every  hue  glow  in  bright  relief  frvm  its  onsuQied 
surface.    Like  a  lily  of  the  valley,  or  a  violet,  in 
unpretending  sweetness  didst  thon  live.     No  acene 
of  excitement,  no  arena  for  display,  no  supply  of 
compliments  were  necessary  for  thee.    Aflfecti«m 
hallowed  by  duty  was  the  aliment  of  thy  spirit. 
Beauty  seemed  held  by  thee  in  the  grateful  recti- 
tude of  a  lowly  mind.    As  a  child  plucks  a  flower 
by  the  way-side  as  a  meek  oflfering  to  the  being 
he  loves,  unconscious  of  any  merit,  firee  from  all 
complacency,  pleased  only  to  be  the  agent  of  plea- 
thy  loveliness  never  induced  pride,  the 
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desire  of  conqoest,  or  the  aasamption  of  conceit. 
In  all  hnmility  didst  thou  wear  "  the  gift  of  beau- 
ty " — never  "  fiital "  to  thee,  for  it  was  enshrined 
on  the  altar  of  Benevolence,  and  guarded  by  the 
angel  of  Truth ! 

Many  of  the  personal  e6^ts  of  Napoleon  came 
into  his  mother's  possession.  At  her  decease  they 
were  distributed  among  his  fiimily.  One  of  them 
has  recently  become  needy,  and  this  morning  as  I 
was  inspecting  some  works  of  art  in  a  pawn- 
broker's  shop,  he  took  me  aside,  and  displayed  the 
emperor's  coronation  mantle*-^eposited  there  in 
pledge  by  his  brother.  So  much  for  glory !  I 
threw  the  gorgeous  cloak  over  my  shoulder,  but 
no  Mesmeric  virtue  lingered  in  its  folds  to  remind 
one  of  the  awe  its  wearer  once  inspired.  There 
is  this  essential  difierence  between  love  and  am- 
bition.. The  former  is  a  sentiment  which  may  be 
religiously  cherished,  and  its  issues  are  mainly  de> 
pendent  on  individual  loyalty ;  the  latter  is  a  thing 
oi  acci<ient,  and  ever  subject  to  the  sway  of  For- 
tine.  There  is  something,  too,  very  ennobling  in 
love,  absolutely  dissevered  from  ambition.  The 
perfection  of  the  idea  would  b<)  to  meet  a  being 
in  some  isolated  region  fiir  from  one's  ^miliar 
associations,  and  to  weave  the  bond  of  8ympa< 
thy  without  any  knowledge  of  outward  condition, 
and  in  ignorance,  if  possible,  of  each  other's 
previous  history.  The  test  would  then  be  real. 
No  conventional  motive  or  personal  interest  would 
mar  the  entireness  of  the  feeling.  It  is  this  which 
renders  the  love  scene  in  the  Tempest  so  fascina- 
ting. Ferdinand  only  asks  Miranda's  name  that 
he  may  "  set  it  in  his  prayers."  Fiction  has  often 
taken  advantage  of  this  notion  by  opposing  im- 
mense difficulties  to  the  lover's  wishes,  and  making 
it  necessary  for  the  object  of  his  affections  to  live 
in  seclusion  or  disguise.  There  is  a  sacred  pri- 
vacy in  all  deep  sentiment,  and  the  imagination  is 
gratified,  even  when  great  misfortunes  promote 
this  end.  A  beautiful  legend  is  that  of  the  cave 
of  Hoonga.  When  invasion  threatened  the  isle 
with  destruction,  one  of  the  natives  carried  his 
bride  to  a  cavern,  only  accessible  by  diving,  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  In  that  retreat, 
he  gathered  all  that  could  adorn  and  cheer  her  so- 
litude, and  she  knew  not  of  time  and  her  fellow- 
creatures,  save  through  his  report.  In  circum- 
stances like  these,  all  vanity  is  superseded.  Love 
is  thrown  wholly  upon  itself;  and  if  actual,  it  will 
not  only  subrast  without  extraneous  aid,  but,  day  by 
day,  become  more  earnest  and  real. 

She  thinks  K  of  an  inconstant  nature,  be- 
cause he  talks  and  walks  with  various  women. 
How  often  is  this  done  to  dissipate  an  unfortunate 

preference !     If  there  be  any  point  on  which  K 

is  thoroughly  conscientious,  it  is  in  matters  of  sen* 


timent.  Herein  does  he  implicitly  obey  his  heart. 
Dalliance  with  the  uncongenial  only  gives  plea- 
sure to  the  vain.  To  a  superficial  observer  nothing 
is  often  more  unintelligible  than  the  conduct  of  a 
roan  of  genuine  feeling.  He  is  known,  for  instance, 
to  have  been  intimate,  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  the  sex.  It  is  thence  rashly  in- 
ferred, that  he  has  said  the  same  things,  and  borne 
himself  alike  to  all ;  whereas,  in  each  case,  the 
kind  of  feeling  elicited,  has  been  wholly  distinct. 
Far  more  just  would  it  be  in  the  observer  to  ex- 
claim— 

How  will  ha  lovt,  when  tA«  ritik  goldm  »haft 
Hm  killed  the  flock  of  oU  afeetiont  «Im 
That  live  in  him! 

Toward  one  he  has  been  drawn  by  mere  intellec- 
tual sympathy ;  another  he  has  had  it  in  his  power 
essentially  to  aid,  and  she  has  awakened  benevo- 
lence alone  ;  while  a  third  has  a  well  established 
claim  upon  his  allegiance  by  the  bond  of  a  calm 
and  recognized  friendship.  In  none  of  these  in- 
stances has  there  existed  that  prevailing  tender- 
ness, that  sweet  and  earnest  self-absorption  which 
constitutes  love.  Persons  of  shallow  feeling  may 
find  it  very  difficult  to  define  their  attachments. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  deep  heart.  When  that 
is  given  up  and  its  devotion  truly  reciprocated, 
there  is  manifest  a  quite  peculiar  and  exclusive  re- 
lation. Then  breaks  from  the  lips  the  confession 
of  Ferdinand : 

"  For  leTeral  virfue*  I  hare  loved  Mveral  women  ,— 
Never  one  with  to  full  loul,  bat  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleet  frace  she  had, 
And  pat  it  to  the  foil;"— 

Never  one  till  now!  now  that  I  feel  myself  at 
home  where  I  have  been  heretofore  a  stranger— 
now  that  I  feel  that  "  content  so  absolute,"  that 
made  the  Moor  long  for  death — now  that  love 
confirms  itself,  and  no  hesitancy  or  remorse  pro- 
fanes the  consecration  that  has  been  delayed  only 
that  it  might  be  perfect !  There  is  a  vast  deal  of 
cant  about  loving  but  once.  Romeo's  imaginary 
passion  for  Rosaline  only  served  to  make  him 
aware  of  the  capacity  and  needs  of  his  affections. 
It  was  the  vestibule  which  cond  acted  him  to  the 
temple.  He  lingered  there  entranced  awhile,  but 
the  moment  a  glimpse  was  afforded  him  of  the 
sublime  interior  beyond,  he  passed  onward  with 
exultant  tenderness. 

As  we  discover  resemblances  of  face  and  cha- 
racter which  make  new  acquaintance  appear  like 
old  friends,  so  a  single  attribute  in  another  often 
deludes  us  into  believing  in  false  prophets.  The 
needs  of  the  soul  induce  us  sometimes  to  mistake 
the  shadow  for  the  substance,  and  the  victims  of 
"  blind  contact  and  the  strong  necessity  of  loving," 
are  as  numerous  as  sands  on  the  sea-shore.  Our 
higher  instincts,  if  obeyed,  will  seasonably  eman- 
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cipate  110  from  such  fatal  error,  bat  not  without 
sufTering  the  imputation  of  fickleneos.  It  is  our 
better  nature,  not  indeosion  of  character,  which 
thus  forbids  us  <*to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of 
love."  Yet  why  should  any  but  the  devotees  of 
vanity  be  disloyal?  They  stake  nothing  but  a 
passing  gratification,  and  can  afford  toirifle ;  but 
the  nibicon  of  love  once  crossed,  the  wants  of  the 
heart  once  acknowledged,  the  slumber  of  deep  af- 


fections once  broken,  only  imbecility  or  madness 
can  tamper  with  so  vital  an  interest.  Tlien  we 
crave  repose !  We  have  grown  utterly  weary  of 
the  "  weight  of  chance  desires,"  and  shrink  from 
"  unchartered  freedom,*'  as  from  a  solitary  dungeon. 
Chastened  by  trial,  revealed  to  ourselves  by  expe- 
rience, we  pray  only  for  a  reality,  an  echo  to  our 
highest  song,  a  mirror  for  our  most  individnal 
thought,  a  serene  haven  for  our  restless  aflectiona. 


®(DHI8  MdDXHie. 


ST     S»    Q.    A.    WOOD. 


Amd  io  thou  hast  goDe  bome ! 

Gone  to  thy  grave  and  shroud, 
Gone  like  the  white  tea  foam, 

Gone  like  the  evening  cloud. 

Bright  a*  an  angers  form 
Brief  as  a  morning  dream, 

A  rainbow  on  the  storm, 
Or  babble  on  the  i 


Gone  on  the  *'  pale  hone  **— ^gone ! 
Gone  to  that  ghostly  shore, 

Where  no  red  mornings  dawn- 
Gone,  gone  for  evermore! 

The  sweet  stan  and  sad  moon 
Go  down  behind  the  sea, 

Daybreaketh!  but  not  soon 
Shall,  it  awaken  thee. 


Breaks  not  for  thee  Uie  deep 
Glad  purple  of  its  beam — 

Thine  U  no  breathing  sleep, 
No  tardy  morning  dream. 

For  thon  hast  gone — gone  iMme  f 
Gone  to  thy  grave  and  ahioad, 

Gone  like  the  white  tea  foam. 
Gone  like  the  evening  eloud. 

The  name  we  gvre  to  thee, 

Of  which  thou  seemed*st  a  part. 
Henceforth  can  only  be 
A  memory  of  the  heart. 

A  little  sound — a  sigh. 

Which  utterance  shall  recall, 
The  last  light  of  thine  eye, 

Thy  pallor  and  thy  palL 
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BorrLT  along  the  moonlit  tea, 

The  light-winged  breetes  creep, 
80  low,  so  ca]|p,  so  tmnqnilly. 

They  lull  the  wavea  to  sleep. 
And  brightly  too  the  eveaiog  stai, 

Yet  lingers  in  the  West, 
And  sheds  its  mellowed  bAna  afhr, 

Bright  emblem  of  the  blesC 


While  lightly  glides  onrbarqoe  alooff, 

On  voyage  blithe  and  gay, 
Sweet  songs  and  tales  of  oldea  days. 

Shall  speed  as  on  oar  way. 
Happy  are  we,  without  a  can, 

With  hearts  as  light  and  iraa, 
Am  the  white  foam  that  maika  oar  path, 

Along  the  moonlit  eaa. 


^9^m<s& 
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It  waa  a  charming  day  in  the  Indian  Sammer^-  ^ 
all  the  more  charming,  perhaps,  like  a  great  many 
other  agreeable  things,  from  the  force  of  contrast — 
§0T,  it  had  been  preceded  by  weeks  of  cold,  rainy, 
nncomfottable  weather.  This  said  weather,  how- 
eyer,  it  cannot  be  denied,  pot  almanacs,  wise 
heads,  and  every  notable  mle  and  saying  proper 
on  such  occasions,  completely  at  defiance— «> 
utterly  unreasonable,  intrusiye  and  ont-of-place 
was  its  appearance.  People  shot  their  eyes  as 
long  as  possible  to  the  fiict  that  it  was  cold 
and  disagreeable,  and  persisted  in  sitting  with  open 
windows  and  fireless  rooms,  coughing,  and  hug- 
ging themselTes  up  with  the  belief  that  soft, 
refreshing  Summer  showers,  were  falling  without. 
The  hopeful  quoted  again  and  again  the  old  pro- 
verb, "  morning  gray  and  evening  red," — I've  for- 
gotten the  rest,  but  n*tmporU — they  had  the 
morning  gray  (gray  enough)  to  their  heart's 
content,  but  that  the  evening  red,  and  the  pleas- 
ant day  which  it  would  portend,  followed,  was 
unfortunately  not  the  case.  Miss  Fanny  May, 
who,  in  the  most  delicate  of  pink  muslins 
and  bewitching  of  long  ringlets,  with  nothing  but  a 
cambric  handkerchief  thrown  carelessly  over  her 
fidr  head,  had  tripped  in  to  see  her  friend,  Miss 
Liizie  Douglass,  tripped  back  again  with  the 
sweet  satisfaction  of  having  a  fiimons  soie  throat 
and  most  alarming  cold  for  her  trouble.  And 
people  KToaning,  and  growling,  banning  the  detest- 
able climate,  of  which  the  detestable  weather  was 
an  inevitable  consequence,  and,  banishing  soft 
gales  and  bright  skies  and  roses  by  universal 
consent  and  expectancy  until  next  Spring,  set 
themselves  seriously  to  putting  up  stoves,  discuss- 
ing hats,  cloaks,  mufis  and  mantillas,  and,  with 
closed  windows  and  bright  fires,  put  the  elements 
at  defiance. 

And  now  this  pleasantsnnny  day,  like— good  lack 
for8imilie8--like  a  sweet,  familiar  face  in  a  crowd 
of  strangers,  like  one  melodious  note  amidst  a  crash 
of  discord,  like — I  might  better  have  said  any 
agreeable  and  unexpected  thing — had  re-opened 
the  windows,  put  out  the  fires,  sent  everybody 
with  a  whiri  into  the  street,  and  given  a  Summer- 
like,  careless,  indolent,  merry  aspect  to  the  whole 
town.  The  trees,  to  be  sore,  were  leafless,  the 
worid  of  green  things  had  shared  the  fate  of  ] 
everything  earthly;  but  the  warm  yellow  son-   l 


shine  streamed  in  a  golden  flood  through  the  street, 
and  all  living  things  from  the  cat  on  the  door-mat, 
with  folded  frame,  winking  eye  and  most  comi- 
cally sleepy  gravity,  to  the  canary  in  the  cage, 
making  the  air  ring  with  his  melody,  were  luxu- 
riating in  it.  There  was  an  air  of  quiet  gaiety 
and  gentle  bustle  pereeptible  through  the  street. 

A  group  of  laughing  girls  was  bidding  an  ani- 
mated and  protracted    adieu  over  .a   gate,    not 
'wholly  unconscious  of  the  regards  of  a  little  con- 
clave of  budding  lawyers  stationed  on  the  steps 
of  an  office  across  the  way.     Charlie  Ingersol,  the 
most  mischievous  of  urchins,  was  careering  around 
the  garden-walk,  and  shouting,  roaring  and  testi- 
fying his  intense  satisfaction  in  the  noisiest  man- 
ner, elevated  on  the  shoulders  of  the  most  indulgent 
of  grand-papas.     Johnny  Jay,  the  milk-man's  cart 
drawn  by  his  old  mare  Sorrel,  rolled  at  a  most 
deliberate  and  orthodox  pace  up  the  street.     Mag- 
nificent curtains,  as  they  waved  slowly  to  and  firo 
in  the  soft  breeze,  displayed  new  plants,  with  their 
fingrant  treasures.     Children  loitered  and  frolicked 
as  they  returned  from  scho'ol.    Old  Mr.  Maine 
crawled  feebly  along  enjoying  almost  as  much  as 
the  youngstera  the  sunshine ;   and,  lastly,  who 
should  come  puffing  and  sailing  around  the  comer, 
white  hat,  red  fiice,  spectacles,  cane  and  all,  but 
fat  Mr.  Day,  the  president  of  the  bank  ?  and  who 
should  he  meet  and  nearly  annihilate   with  his 
bulky  person  by  the  encounter,  but  Mr.  Lindsey, 
one  of  the  directors  7  and  what  should  they  both  do, 
but  stop,  shake  hands  violently,  and  stand  talking 
for  more  than  an  hour  on  the  stone  steps  of  the 
building?   Mr.   Lindsey  lived  bat  a  few  doors 
from  the  bank,  and  his  little  daughter  Maggie,  who 
had  been  driving  her  hoop  the  live-long  afternoon 
up  and  down  the  street,  had  at   length  grown 
weary,  as  well  she  might,  and  flung  herself  down 
on  the  steps  at  her  father's  feet,  waiting  the  ter- 
mination of  his  lengthened  colloquy,  to  return 
home.     To  say  that   Maggie  Lindsey  was  not 
tired  as  she  sat  listening  to  stock,  per  cent,  and 
nobody  knows  what,  would  be  to  declare  some- 
thing very  questionable  at  the  least,  and  if,  instead 
of  a  nice  little  girl  she  had  been  a  great  rough 
boy,  she  would  probably  have  announced  this 
&tigue  in  the  mosl^olent  and  audacious  manner. 
Yes — a  boy  would  have  gone  up,  tans  ceremonie, 
seized  his  father's  hand,  jerked  it  impatiently,  beg- 
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ged  him  "to  come/'  and,  at  the  failure  of  his 
entreatiefl,  entertained  himself  by  kicking  his  two 
good-for-nothing  feet  together  and  essajring  to 
swing  himself  roond  by  the  hand,  receiving  prob- 
ably a  fall  and  severe  reprimand  for  his  pains, 
displaying,  by  the  whole  proceeding,  the  tyrannical, 
contrary,  impatient  temper,  natural  to  this  species 
from  baby-hood.  But  Maggie  Lindsey,  pretty 
little  Maggie  Lindsey,  with  her  sweet,  brown  eyes, 
and  bright,  rosy,  pleasant  face,  sat  as  quiet  as  any 
lamb,  the  large  curls  filing  in  luxuriant  masses 
over  her  delicate  arm  as,  leaning  on  it,  she  gazed 
with  most  child-like  reverence  and  awe  up  in  her 
Other's  face.  She  at  length  received  her  reward, 
for  they  began  to  talk  of  something  that  c{t<i  inter- 
est her,  of  the  new  cashier,  Mr.  Williams — her 
darling  Frank  Williams — ^who  petted  and  played 
with  her  and  whom  she  loved  so  dearly.  Maggie 
did  not  loee^a  word  of  this.  Her  ears  were  wide 
open,  as  you  may  suppose. 

«  You  like  him,  then  1 "  said  Mr.  Lindsey. 

"Yes,  very  much,  very  much,"  returned  Mr. 
Day.  "  And,  by-the-by,  Lindsey,  it  puzzles  me 
to  know  how  they  could  give  him  up  at ." 

'*  Ah !  that  was  Bennett's,  the  president's  doing." 

"  Why — what  was  the  matter  ? "  returned  his 
interlocutor. 

**  The  truth  is,"  said  Mr.  Lindsey,  with  visible 
reluctance, "  it  is  a  little  bit  of  a  secret,  which,  as 
I  was  his  particular  friend,  Mr.  Bennett — " 

"  Out  with  it,  man,"  interrupted  his  companion — 
"  I  won't  peach.'" 

"  It  was  thought -advisable  to  get  him  oat  of  the 
way,"  said  Mr.  Lindsey, "  for" — and  then  the  two 
gentlemen  descended  the  steps  and  began  to  walk 
slowly  up  and  down,  and  Maggie  heard  at  inter- 
vals as  they  passed  by  her— ^'  unfortunate  affair," 
"before  it  proceeded  &rther,"  "found  out," 
"  killed ."  Little  Maggie  sat  stupified  with  horror. 
Her  dear  Mr.  Frank— 4io !  her  naughty  Mr. 
Frank,  for  he  had  been  doing  something  very 
wicked  she  was  sure,  and  she  would  go  home  and 
tell  her  mother  about  it,  right  away,  directly. 

So  the  child  without  waiting  for  her  father,  ran 
home  in  a  most  excited  and  agitated  state,  as  fiuBt 
as  her  feet  could  carry  her.  It  was  now  quite 
dark,  and  had  grown  cold  and  chilly,  as  is  common 
with  the  evenings  at  this  season.  The  birds  J|^d 
all  been  taken  in,  the  cat  had  abandoned  her 
lounge,  belles  and  beaux  all  had  vanished,  and 
there  was  nobody  in  the  street  but  quiet,  middle- 
aged  gentlemen,  hurrying  home  throu^^  the  dark> 
ening  twilight  to  their  tea.  Mrs.  Lindsey  was 
sitting  by  the  light  of  a  grate  fire  which  threw  a 
warm  pleasant  glow  around  the  room,  when  Mag- 
gie, her  eyes  nearly  starting  out  of  her  head  and 
her  cheeks  beaming  with  ^ycitement,  came  run- 
ning in. 

"Oh!  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  threw 


herself  into  that  lady's  aims,  "  You  don't  know 
what  a  wicked  man,  Mr.  Frank  Williams  is." 

"  Why,  what  do  yon  mean,  Maggie  1 "  returned 
her  mother,"  you  are  mistaken,  he  is  a  good  man.'* 

"  No  !  he  is  wicked ;  my  father  said  so,"  return- 
ed the  child,  and  she  then  proceeded  to  retail  to 
her  mother  all  she  had  heard,  until  Mrs.  Lindsey 
putting  it  together  involuntarily  and  magnifying 
it,  had  transformed  the  peculiarly  agreeable,  hand- 
some, gentlemanly  youth,  with  whom  she  had 
hitherto  been  so  delighted,  into  something  dread- 
ful, dark,  mysterious — she  scarcely  knew  what. 
She  attempted  to  quiet  Maggie,  however ;  told  her 
it  was  "  nothing ;"  "  she  had  not  heard  distinctly ; " 
which  did  no  very  great  good,  for,  with  a  child's 
quick  penetration,  she  saw  that  her  mother  her- 
self did  not  believe  what  she  said.  Maggie  was 
so  distressed  jat  these  unhappy  revelations  concern- 
ing her  favorite  that  she  could  not  touch  her  bread 
and  milk  at  tea,  and  sat  with  most  preternaturally 
enlarged  eyes  and  an  unusuaUy  silent  tongue,  (for 
she  was  generally  a  great  chatter-box,)  till  she 
was  taken  to  bed.  The  instant  the  door  was 
closed  upon  her,  Mrs.  Lindsey,  whose  curioeity 
could  be  ^restrained  no  longer,  turned  to  her  hus- 
band and  exclaimed: — ^"Well  my  dear  what  is 
this  dreadful  afiair  about  poor  Williams  2 " 

"What  affair?"  repeated  her  spouse,  who, 
seated  in  a  most  delightfully  comfortable  chair, 
was  solacing  himself  with  a  new  review.  "  What 
affair?"  he  repeated,  looking  at  her  from  under 
his  spectacles,  in  great  astonishment. 

"  Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,"  retaned  the 
lady, pettishly ;  "what  you  were  talking  to  Mr. 
Day  about,  this  afternoon." 

The  bank  director  gazed  in  still  increamng 
wonder. 

"  When  Maggie  was  on  the  steps,"  added  his 
wife. 

«  Oh  I "  said  he,  returning,  with  a  low  lau^,  to 
his  book, "  it  was  nothing." 

"  Now  yon  need  not  tell  me  so,"  answered  his 
wife, "  it  wa»  something,  and  I  insist  upon  know- 
ing what." 

Mrs.  Lindse/s  "insists"  were  by  no  means 
terrifying.  He  replied,  therefore,  quietly,  "  My 
dear,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  ;  it  was  a 
secret  confided  to  me." 

Then  there  is  something,  thought  she,  trium- 
phantly, although  silenced  at  the  last  speech.  Mrs. 
Lindsey  walked  about  the  next  day  with  the  im- 
portant air  of  a  person  who  had  made  a  discovery. 
She  looked  preternaturally  wise  and  fbaiinlly 
solemn,  even  while  washing  the  break&st  cups, 
and  expiring  with  impatience  for  the  arrival  of 
the  afternoon.  She  went  over  as  soon  afker  din- 
nier  as  it  was  decent,  to  pass  it  with  her  fiiend  and 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Vernon.  This  lady  had  not  been 
her  friend  and  neighbor  for  so  many  yean  witbou^ 
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discovering  the  infallible  signs  and  symptoma  of  a 
secret ;  so  sat  determined  not  to  take  the  slight- 
est hint,  or  betray  th*  least  curiosity^  being  a  very 
sure  way,  she  very  well  knew,  of  nipping  the 
intended*  disclosare  in  the  bud.  She  permitted 
Mrs.  Lindsey  to  ran  on  till  she  had  exhausted 
herself,  in  such  like  traisms :  "  How  distressing  it 
is  to  be  deceived  in  any  one  you  have  respected 
and  Uked ;"  "  Well,  truth,  is  stranger  than  fic- 
tion ;*'  "  What  a  world  we  live  in  ;"  "  Certainly 
one  learns  new  things  every  day  ;"  "  I  never  was 
more  surprised  in  all  my  life,  than  I  was  yester- 
day." This  looked  like  coming  to  the  point,  so 
Mrs.  Vernon  raised  her  eyes  and  began  to  appear 
interested.  *  «  But,"  said  Mrs.  Lindsey,  drawing 
back  her  head  (as  she  perceived  the  movement)  with 
no  little  dignity — "  One  must  keep  some  things  to 
one's  self.**  Mrs.  Vernon  looked  down  again  on 
her  knitting,  and  began  talking  of  indifferent  mat- 
ten.  Nothing  could  be  more  cunning.  Piqued  at 
her  affected  lack  of  curiosity,  Mra  Lindsey,  in  a 
sort  of  spite,  made  the  disclosure. 

"  I  can  never  look  at  him  again  without  horror 
and  disgust,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vernon,  after  a  mo- 
ment of  breathless  astonishment.  **  Who  could 
believe  it  ?  Such  an  agreeable,  handsome  young 
man,  but  the  devil  knows  well  where  to  choose 
his  servants." 

**  I  really  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  yon," 
continued  Mrs.  Lindsey,  gratified  beyond,  measure 
at  the  effect  she  had  produced,  "  for  he  has  been 
so  very  polite  you  know,  to  your  daughter  Ger- 
trade,  and  now,  of  course — ** 

**  Of  course,"  interrupted  her  friend,  "  she  shall 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him." 

'*  I  would  not  cut  him  dead,  my  dear,"  exclaimed 
Mre.  Lindsey,  in  some  alarm,  "  for  nothing  more 
of  this  is  to  come  out,  you  understand.  My  hus- 
band, Mr.  Day,  and  all  of  them,  it  appean,  have 
determined  to  conceal  it,  and  as  the  young  man 
has  behaved  very  well  since  his  arrival  here,  we 
mnat  on  no  account  rake  up  this  old  matter." 

"  Oh !  certainly  ;  I  shall  say  nothing,  yon  may 
depend  upon  it,"  answered  her  companion,  '*  ex- 
cept to  warn  Gertrude,  and  insist  upon  her  dis- 
couraging his  attentions  and  treating  him  with 
great  tM>olness.  What  can  he  have  done  1  "  she 
exclaimed  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lindsey.  **  The  words  certainly  give  one's  im- 
agination free  scope.  I  have  thought  of  everything, 
and  rea%f  could  not  sleep  last  night  for  distress 
and  fear.  I  imagined  him  gliding  into  the  bank 
with  fitlse  keys  and  shaded  lantern,  and  perhaps 
setting  fire  to  it  afterward  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing his  depredations;  which,  as  we  live  so 
near,  you  know,  would  be  anything  but  pleasant. 
Sometimes  I  think  there  were  defiUcations  in  the 
acoonnts,  and  he  threatened  to  kill  Mr.  Bennett, 


who  perhaps  discovered  it,  if  he  betrayed  him. 
Then  again,  I  do  not  know  but  he  Aos  killed 
somebody." 

Mrs.  Vernon's  fiace  reflected  every  variety  of 
horror. 

"  There  he  is,"  she  almost  shrieked,  looking  out 
of  the  window, "  he  is  coming  here." 

Botkladies  rose  hurriedly,  the  fi»t  impulse  being 
to  run  and  lock  the  door,  but  as  Mr.  Williams  did 
not  display  any  belligerent  intention,  but  walked 
ivith  a  very  quiet  and  composed  air  up  the  steps 
and  rang,  Mre.  Vernon  contented  herself  with 
ordering  the  servant  to  say,  that  "  Miss  Gertrude 
was  engaged." 

This  proceeding  occasioned  no  slight  disap- 
pointment and  surprise  to  both  Mr.  Williams  and 
the  lady  of  his  love,  who,  with  beating  heart  and 
blushing  face,  had  from  an  upper  window  witnessed 
his  approach.  She  had  glanced  in  the  glass. to 
ascertain  just  how  pretty  she  was  looking — a  pro- 
ceeding very  natural  to  young  ladies  on  such 
occasions — then  stood  awaiting  momentarily  a 
summons  down.  But  she  was  deceived.  The 
hall  door  closed,  and  the  servant  retreated  again 
to  her  quarten. 

No  message,  book,  or  note — what  could  it 
mean? 

"Mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  after  waiting  an 
impatient  half  hour  for  Mrs.  Lindsey's  exit, 
"  Mr.  Williams  called  here  this  afternoon,  and 
was  not  admitted — what  does  it' mean  ? " 

*'  Do  not  speak  of  him,  my  dear  ;"  returned  her 
mother,  with  vehemence, "  wretch !  that  he  is." 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  answered  he^ 
astonished  auditor,  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice 
betraying  alone  her  agitation,  for  the  darkened 
room  concealed  the  pallid  cheek,  and  wild,  start- 
led expression  in  the  soft,  blue  eye.  Mra.  Vernon 
repeated  the  conversation  which  had  just  taken 
place,  filling  her  daughter's  mind  with  th6  same 
mysterious,  undefined  suspicions  which  agitated 
her  own,  and  concluded  by  commanding  her  not  to 
glance,  talk,  or  think  anything  more  of  Mr.  Frank 
Williams.  Nothing  easier  than  a  virtuous  indig- 
nation, when  one's  afiections  are  in  no  way 
interested  in  the  victim  of  such  an  ostracism. 
Nothing  more  torturing  than  to  add  one's  mite  of 
(^Id  words  and  glances,  when  one's  very  heart  is 
wrung  with  pity  for  the  individual  under  such  a 
ban. 

Nevertheless  Miss  Gertrade  Vernon's  maidenly 
pride  formed  an  impenetrable  shield  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  incredulity  and  sympathy  which  nestled 
so  warmly  around  her  heart.  She  "recked" 
therefore  her  mother's  "  rede." 

Mr.  Frank  Williams,  the  victim  of  these  ma- 
chinations, was  one  M  those  universally  popular  and 
happily  constituted  charactera  who  take  every- 
where, with  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay.    His 
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peculiarly  &8ciiiAtmg  exterior  had,  of  coone,  aome- 
thing  to  do  with  thia,  bat,  more  than  ail,  a  never- 
ending  flow  of  good  spirita,  and  amiability,  or 
■oatiTeneaa,  aa  phrenologiata  would  term  it,  which 
poflaesBes  an  irresistible  attraction.  All  the  world 
admire  laughing  rather  than  weeping  j^oBophera 
—quite  a  conclaaiTe  argument,  I  take  it,  that  the 
world  in  general  has  rather  more  to  weep  than  to 
laugh  at  itself.  And  we  all  are  conscious  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  love  even  where  there  are  great  faults 
joined  to  a  gay,  frank,  affectionate  temper,  than  the 
impenetrable,  reserved,  and  coldly  correct  being, 
who  calls  upon  us  for  nothing  either  in  the  way 
of  affection  or  sympathy.  Grood-hnmor,  like  a 
graceful  manner,  ia  aomething  to  everybody,  and 
all  thmgs  to  some  people,  for  none  bat  a  churl  or 
misanthrope  can  withstand  the  kind  eye,  the 
readily  extended  hand,  and  invariably  cordial, 
pleasant  greeting.  But  thia  is  a  decided  digression : 
to  return  to  our  hero.  This  much  vaunted  quality 
made  him  play,  romp,  and  make  himself  as  ridi- 
culous as  they  could  desire  with  children,  just  as  he 
could  listen  with  the  most  deferential  and  interest- 
ed attention,  to  the  long,  dull  harangues,  of  their 
papas  and  mamas. 

His  bow  to  his  lady-love.  Miss  Grertrude  Vernon, 
was  the  perfection  of  courtesy  and  grace,  so  it  was 
to  poor  old  Mr.  Anderson,  who  sold  books  and 
pamphlets  at  the  little  shop,  on  the  corner  of  the 
street.  The  very  attendants  at  the  large  house 
where  he  boarded  had  wings  when  he  was  to  be 
served.  Yes,  Mr.  Frank  Williams  waa,  or  rath- 
er had  been,  a  universal  favorite.  But,  lo !  a  won- 
drous change.  The  pleasurable  flutter,  agitation 
and  smiles,  which  were  wont  to  mark  his  approach 
at  parties,  all  had  disappeared,  and  in  their  place 
he  beheld  a  sudden  and  ominous  gravity  and 
shrinking.  Young  ladies  instead  of  being  "  most 
happy,"  were  "  engaged,"  or  '*  fiitigued/'  or  "just 
going  home,"  when  he  aaked  them  to  dance. 
Miss  Cornelia  Wendall  no  longer  declared  she 
could  not  think  of  singing  without  an  accompani- 
ment, and  glanced  a  pair  of  most  coquettishly 
beautiful  eyes,  significantly  at  him,  as  she  spoke. 
No  !  she  did  not  accept  them,  when  he  tendered 
hia  services.  The  pretty  widow,  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
no  longer  seized  his  arm  and  carried  him  off  cap- 
tive, nolent  t>oleru,  by  way  of  shielding  herself  as 
she  protested,  from  the  attacks  of  that  insuflfeiable 
bore,  her  sexagenarian  adorer,  Mr.  Mills.  A 
mama  came  up  one  evening,  and  absolutely  took 
her  daughter  off  without  pre&ce  or  apology,  who 
was  hesitating,  blushing,  and  "  believing  that  her 
father  was  going  home  with  her,"  when  Mr.  Wil- 
liams requested  that  honor.  There  was  no  more 
little  auppers  and  delightful  family  dinners  for 
him  at  Mrs.  Lindaey's,  ancy^ttle  Maggie  not  only 
refused  in  the  most  dignified  manner  to  be  caress- 
ed and  played  with,  but  daahed  over  the  other  aide 


of  the  atieet,  whenever  ahe  saw  him  coming,  in  evi- 
dent perturbation  and  alarm.  The  gay,  merry,  flat- 
tering world,  had  changed  amazingly  for  Mr.  Frank 
Williams ;  <*  nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles," 
all  had  vanished ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he 
waa  KimaAlf  To  complete  his  desperation,  the  lady 
of  has  love  had  waned  from  timid  delight  to  chill 
indifference,  and  from  chill  indifference  to  cold 
contempt,  proposing  in  the  fiill  luxuriance  of  which 
last  he  received  a  most  emphatic  and  indignant 
"  No !  "  for  his  trouble.  Mr.  Williams  now  really 
longed  to  shoot  himself,  go  to  Texaa,  or  do  some- 
thing elae  mad  and  desperate.  He  confided  some 
of  his  distressing  sensations  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Lindaey,  who  confided  them  in  his  turn  to  his  wife, 
and  wondered  what  the  deuce  had  got  into  people, 
particularly  that  ailly  little  girl,  Gertrude  Vernon, 
for  treating  a  fine,  gentlemanly  fellow,  like  Wil- 
liams, in  such  a  scandalous  manner. 

Mrs.  Lindsey  said  nothing,  but  thought  a  great 
deal ;  her  woo(tan's  heart  fiiiled  within  her  for  fear, 
and  over  her  pillow  that  night  flitted  visions  of 
suits  for  slander  and  defamation,  courts  and  costs, 
mingled  with  those  of  a  justly  infuriated  husband, 
and  the  new  cashier's  handsome  person  extended 
at  full  length  with  his  brains  blown  out.  On  con- 
sidering the  matter  the  next  day,  however,  there 
was  a  possibility  that  some  one  else  might  have 
done  the  mischief^  and  without  betraying  herself, 
ahe  determined  to  proceed,  in  the  most  diplomatic 
manner  possible,  to  the  discovery  of  this  fact.  At 
a  small  party  where  Mr.  Frank  Williams  was  not, 
she  seated  herself  by  Mrs.  Maxwell,  a  charming 
young  married  lady  and  firiend  of  his,  who  had 
remained  cordially  true  and  kind  amidst  the  volley 
of  cold  looks  and  icy  greetings  by  which  the 
unfortunate  youth  had  been  assailed. 

''What  can  be  the  reaaon,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lindsey,  with  a  wonderfully  ignorant  and  sympa- 
thizing air,  *'  why  that  agreeable  young  man,  Mr. 
Williams,  is  not  here  to  night  1 " 

"  He  waa  not  invited,"  replied  her  auditor^  coldly, 
with  most  suspicious  brevity. 

"  Not  invited  1 "  echoed  Mrs.  Lindsey,  as  if  ahe 
really  could  not  credit  the  full  horror  of  the  fact, 
of  which,  by-the- way,  she  waa  aware  before.  Her 
companion  made  no  reply,  and  Mrs.  Lindsey 
began  on  another  Uck.  "  I  do  not  think  he  is  as 
great  a  favorite,  as  when  he  fimt  came  here."  Still 
no  answer,  and  Mrs.  Lindsey,  who  did  not  find 
this  "  monologueing,"  particularly  agreeable,  turn- 
ed to  her  silent  auditor,  and  excUime^  "  What 
can  be  the  reason  1 " 

"  I  should  imagine  you  would  know,  Mra.  Lind- 
sey," answered  the  lady,  at  length  with  no  little 
indignation,  "  fi>r  it  was  something  that  you  told 
Mrs.  Vernon,  and  Mrs.  Vernon  told  Mrs.  Fisher, 
and  Mrs.  Fisher  told  her  cousin  Mrs.  Wells,  and 
ahe  told  Mrs.  Davis,  and  she  told— nobody  knows 
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who ;  Baffice  it  to  say,  that  eyerjr  maUi  woman 
and  child  in  this  place,  has  heard  the  "  something," 
and  it  is  doing  a  very  deserving  young  man  incal- 
culable uojory  and  ruining  his  prospects  in  every 

way." 

'*What  will  become  of  me?"  thought  Mrs. 
LiAdsey,  in  an  agony,  as  she  walked  home  that 
night.  "  Oh !  that  treacherous  Mrs.  Vernon, 
when  I  told  her  in  all  friendliness  too,  entirely  on 
her  daughter  Gertrude's  account-,  and  she  promis- 
ed me  that  she  never  would  speak  of  it  again !  *' 

Early  the  next  morning  she  sallied  into  Mrs. 
Vernon's  and  asked,  with  quivering  lips  and  ashy 
cheek,  whether  she  had  mentioned  "  that  affiur," 
about  Mr.  Frank  Williams,  to  any  one. 

Her  friend  looked  exceasively  frightened  and 
silly  herself  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  acknow- 
ledged that  she  "  bad  spoken  of  it  to  Mrs.  Fisher, 
but  she  was  sore  she  had  not  told^-she  would  go 
and  see  her  Without  delay." 

"  But  she  has  though,"  replied  Mrs.  Llndsey, 
with  the  energy  of  despair :  "  She  told  her  cousin 
Mra.  Wells,  and  Mrs.  Wells  told  Mis.  Douglass, 
and  Mre.  Douglas  told  Mrs.  Davis,  and  it  is  all 
over  town." 

Nothing  except  Mrs.  Lindsey's  consternation, 
could  equal  Mrs.  Vernon's.  But  a  drowning  man 
catches  at  a  straw. 

'*  There  may  be  some  mistake,"  she  replied, 
"at  all  events  I'll  go  and  see  Mrs.  Fisher  this 
afiemoon." 

"How  could  you,  Mrs.  Fisher,"  began  Mrs. 
Vernon,  "tell  that  affair  about  Mr.  Williams, 
which  I  confided  to  you,  under  the  strictest  iiyunc- 
tions  of  secresy  1 " 

Mrs.  Fisher  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  down  on 
the  floor,  and  out  of  the  window,  and  gathering 
oooiage,  doubtless,  from  the  survey  of  these  pros- 
pects, said^in  a  Altering  tone,  "  that  she  had  only 
told  her  cousin  Mrs.  Wells,  who  was  very  prudent, 
and  never  mentioned  anything." 

"But  she  has  not  been  prudent  this  time," 
auiswered  Mrs.  Vernon,  with  no  little  acrimony, 
"for  she  has  told  Mrs.  Douglas,  who  has  told 
Mrs.  Davis,  who  informed  the  whole  town,  I 
imagine,  for  every  body  knows  it." 

Not  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  faipfore  Mrs. 
Fishefs  hat  and  cloak  were  on,  and  she  was  in 
Mrs.  Well's  parlor. 

"Lucy,"  she  exclaimed,  when  she  met  her 
cousin, "  how  could  you  tell  anybady  what  I  told 
you  about  Mr.  Frank  WiUiams?  I  certainly 
thought  that  in  mentioning  a  thing  to  you  I  was 
safe — I  would  no  sooner  have  trusted  it  to  a  dumb 
woman — what  possessed  you  to  tell  this] " 

"I  did  not  exactly  tell  it,"  answered    Mrs. 

Wells,  with  a  crimson  face, "  or  rather,  I  had  no 

idea  of  betraying  confidence.     Mrs.  Douglas  said 

something,  from  which  I  had  no  doubt  that  she 
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knew  all  about  it,  and  answering  her  with  this 
idea,  of  course  very  innocently,  made  in  some 
measure  the  disclosure  ;  then  concluded  it  would 
be  more  prudent  to  tell  her  all  and  bind  her  to 
secrecy." 

"  Which  she  has  not  kept,"  said  Mis.  Fisher, 
"  for  she  has  told  Mrs.  Davis,  who  has  told  the 
whole  town,  I  suspect,  for  everybody  knows  it,  and 
it  is  making  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  answered  Mrs.  Wells; 
"What  can  I  do?  Shall  I  go  and  see  Mrs. 
Doufdas?" 

"  Yes,  by  all  means  ;  put  on  your  things  now, 
and  then  come  to  our  house  and  tell  me  what  she 
says,"  replied  her  cousin. 

Mrs.  Wells  was  a  timid  woman,  and  it  took  her 
some  time  to  broach  the  subject. 

"  You  remember  what  I  told  you  about  Mr. 
Williams  ?  "  she  said,  at  length,  in  a  low,  confused 
tone. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Douglas,  with  the  most 
composed  air  in  the  world. 

"  Did  you  ever  tell  any  one — Mrs.  Davis  1 " 
stammered  poor  Mrs.  Wells,  feeling  like  the  vic- 
tim herself 

"  No  ! "  answered  Mrs.  Douglas, "  Mrs.  Davis 
told  me." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  her  auditor,  in  a  delight- 
ed surprise.    "  How  did  she  hear  it  1 " 

"  It  was  the  same  story  ;  it  all  came  from  Mrs. 
Lindsey,"  answered  her  friend.  "  She  told  Mrs. 
Allan,  who  told  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  told  Mrs. 
White,  who  told  Mrs.  Davis,  and  she  told  me." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Wells,  with  an  astonished 
expression  of  countenance  peculiar  to  herself; 
•.'Indeed!"   . 

What  a  raciog  and  chasing  was  there  that  live- 
long afternoon  about  "  that  affair  "  of  Mr.  Frank 
WiUiams.  What  a  commotion  in  eight  or  ten 
feminine  hearts  (married  ones  !  too)  o£  which  he 
was  most  unwittingly  the  cause.  Purple,  brown, 
and  stone*colored  cloaks  were  dodging  each 
other  in  all  directions,  and  after  explanations  and 
re-explanations  by  scores,  every  body  shook  their 
hands  free  of  the' matter,  voting  that  Mrs.  Lindsey 
was  the  guilty  person,  on  whom  retribution  should 
fall.  She  (unfortunate  woman)  was  sitting  quietly 
at  home  in  pleasing  ignoranc  of  al  this  commo- 
tion, when  Mrs.  Vernon,  witna  pucuuariy  purseo- 
up  expression  of  countenance  came  in.  Never 
since  the  meitiory  of  man,  or  woman  either,  had 
her  friend  and  neighbor  looked  so  awfully  solemn 
and  rigidly  severe.  Mrs.  Lindsey  had  not  heart 
or  voice  enough  to  bid  her  "  good-evening  ;  **  she 
merely  jnotioned  her  to  a  seat,  and  gazing  stead- 
fastly at  her,  waited  for  her  to  begin. 

"  I  am  surprised,  Ails.  Lindsey,"  at  length  said 
the  lady^^'  at  your  attacking  me  with  making  pub- 
lic that  story  about  Mr.  WiUiams,  when  you  ha^ 
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informed  everybody  else  of  it,  as  well  as  myself." 
Still,  Mrs.  Lindsey  said  nothing;  she  merdy 
looked  for  a  further  explanation. 

**  You  told  Mrs.  Allan  "  said  her  companion  in 
reply  \o  the  look, "  and  she  told  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and—" 

"  I  told  Mrs.  Allan  ?  "  gasped  Mrs.  Lindsey,at 
length ;  **  I  never  told  any  one  but  you." 

"  What !  not  one  Sunday ,  coming  from  church?  " 

A  sudden  light  glanced  upon  poor  Mrs.  Lindsey. 

"  But  I  did  not  tell  her  anything,"  answered  she ; 
"  I  merely  hinted  at  something." 

"  Well !  that  is  the  amount  o£  it,"  said  her 
friend ; "  it  is  a  hint  at  something  with  all  of  us, 
and  none  of  us  know  what  it  means  ;  and  I,  tbr 
my  part,  am  inclined  to  think  the  whole  affair  is 
but  a  child's  nonsense,  magnified  by  a  very  timid, 
nervous  woman.^' 

And  with  this  neighborly  speech  upon  her  lips, 
Mrs.  Vernon  departed.  This  was  by  no  means 
the  last  of  Mrs.  Lindsey's  troubles  that  evenings 
for  her  lord  and  master  came  home  at  nine  o'clock 
in  a  towering  passion  about  the  same  matter.  It 
appeared  that  on  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Frank 
Williams  as  to  the  cause  and  occasion  of  the 
offence  he  appeared  to  have  given  people  in  gene- 
ral, his  friend,  Mr.  Maxwell,  had  told  him  hon- 
estly that  it  was  something  which  cdme  through 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  which  she  had  heard  (she  believed) 
from  her  husband  ;  and  what  the  "  something" 
was,  she  nor  nobody  else  knew.  Convinced  that 
there  was  some  misfake,  for  Mf.  Williams  was  not 
apt  to  suspect  his  friends,  and  Mr.  Lindsey  he 
knew  was  his  friend,  he  hastened  to  that  gentle- 
man and  asked  an  explanation.  For  a  moment 
Mr.  Lindsey  was  bewildered  ;  he  was  as  ignorant 
as  Williams  himself;  but  a  thought  of  Maggie  and 
his  wife's  suspicions  on  that  evening  flaslied  across 
him.- 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am'  dis- 
tressed to  death  that  this  has  happened.  I  under- 
stand yrfectly  what  it  is ;  all  nonsense — silly  wo- 
men, silly  women." 

And  he  raaed  home,  leaving  his  auditor,  it' possi- 
ble, more  astonished  than  he  had  found  Him.  Mr. 
Lindsey  was  really  furious,  sYid  his  meditations  on 
the  way  home  as  to  all  WilHams  had  suffered  in 
consequence  of  his  ^fe's  gossip  did  not  serve  to 
calm  his  feelings. 

"  And  BO,  my  dear,"  said  he,  as  he  dashed  into 
the  room,** you've  been  making  a  pretty  dish  for 
yourself" 

Mrs.  Lindsey  ht^rd  in  silence,  while  her  spouse 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  wondering  how 


women  came  to  be  such  fools  and  his  wife  such  a 
particular  one,  wishing  their  toneues  were  in  the 
charge  of  a  personage  not  to  be  nAned  to  "  ean 
polite,"  and  concluded  by  striding  up  td  his  terrified 
help-mate,  and  ashing  her  '*  wl^at  he  was  to  say  to 
Mr.  WilliBms,  for  all  her  confounded  nonsense  ? " 
"But  he  has  doae  something  dreadful;  you 
kitow  he  has,'*  she  sobbed,  at  length,  by  way  of  a 
palliation. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  her  husband, 
sternly. 

**  You  told  Mr.  Day,  yourself/'  she  condnued,in 
an  agony  of  team. 

"  Yes,  I  told  him,"  replied  iier  husband,  *'  that 
Mr.  Bennett's  silly  daughter  chose  to  fall  in  love 
with  Williams,  and  as  her  flame  evidently  was 
not  returned,  her  fiither  was  very  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  getting  him-  out  of  the  way,  be- 
fore the  giri  made  a  fbol  of  herself.  This  was 
confided  to  me  as  a  secret,  which  was  the  reason  I 
did  not  tell  you  at  the  time,  for  I  know  very 
well  what  a  secret  is  in  the  hands  of  a  woman — 
the  whole  race— even  my  little  Ma^e,  can  keep 
nothing  to  herself." 

In  spite  of  this  taunting  speech,  his  tone  soft- 
ened, and  Mrs.  Lindsey  gained  courage. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear,"  said  she,  **  that  I 
have  made  so  much  mischief,  but  there  is  no  use 
groaning  over  it  now.  I'll  endeavor  to  mend  it 
as  far  as  possible.  I'll  tell  every  body  that  it  was 
a  mistake  of  mine,  and  take  the*  blame  on  my 
own  unfortunate  shoulders ;  besides  saying  every- 
thing necessary  and  appropriate  to  Mr.  Williams 
himself." 

A  week  from  that  night  did  Mrs.  Lindsey  make 
as  many  graceful  and  apologetic  remarks  as  she 
could  well  muster  to  Mr.  Frank  Williams,  and 
little  Maggie  shower  down  kisses  and  tears  in- 
numerable on  his  cheeks.  He  went  from  there  to 
a  party  where  all  the  young  ladies  in  town  lav- 
ished on  him  their  brighest  smiles  and  most  par- 
ticular attentions ;  not  omitting  even  Mias  Gertiude 
Vernon,  whose  lovely  blue  eyes  followed  him  with 
such  a  bewitching  and  bewildering  interest  that  he 
could  not  forbear  whispering: — 

**  You'll  not  refuse  to  permit  me  to  escort  yon 
home  ? " 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Williams "  she  replied, 
with  a  blush  and  a  smile. 

"  Never,  never,  will  1  repeat  anything  that  I 
hear  again,"  was  Mrs.  Lindsey's  concluding  ex- 
clamation thai  evening — ^'^particularly  to  that 
good-for-nothing  Mrs.  Vernon,"  she  added  men- 
tally. 


From  tinipte  cauMs  great  •flbcU  may 
A  life  ejpbittortd  by  half-uUarad  liea. 
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•<  I  teU  tiM  Uk,  Bs  'twM  Citid  to  me." 

"  Seek  we  thy  oiice  Jored  borne  1 

The  hand  u  gone  that  cropped  its  flowen : 

Gold  is  the  hearth ! 

^nd  ihoold  we  thitber  coam. 

Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tiead, 

Woold  soand  like  voices  ftma  the  dead !  '* 


Tt  was  yet  earfy  morning  on  a  clear  bright  day  in 
the  latter  part  of  October,  bike  a  huge  ball  of 
fire,  the  sun  floated  in  a  gorgeous  sea  of  golden- 
tinted  cloads,  on  the  verge  of  the  Eastern- sky^  nor 
yet  had  power  to  dispel  the  feathery  frost  so  grace- 
fully drooping  from  every  shrtib — ^nestling  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  the  warm-tinted  Autufian  flowers,  and 
powdering,  as  with  pearls,  the  magnificent  forest 
robe  which  nature  wears,  ere  slie  sinks  into  the 
arms  of  hoary  Winter.  The  birds,  "for'fdl  their 
feathers  were  a-eold,**  shook  their  bright  wings, 
calling  to  each  other  briskly  fi-om  the  gemmed 
tree-tops,  as  if  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  an  immediate  flight  to  a  more  genial 
clime.  The  crow  cut  the  air  lazily  with  his  black 
wing,  and  the  provident  squirrel  leaped  from,  tree 
to  tree,  or  whisked  through  the  "  chill  leaves," 
searching  for  his  Winter  hoard.  Now  and  then  a 
deer  came  bounding  through  the  thicket,  with  head 
erect  and  dilated  nostrils,  snuffing  the  pure  morn- 
ing air-'Or,  followed  by  the  doe  and  graceful 
fawn,  bent  his  nimble  steps  to  the  banks  of  the 
Qoinebang,  which,  like  a  blade  of  silver,  cut  in 
twain  the  smooth  verdant  meadow. 

It  was  indeed  a  lovely  scene,  the  one  I  would 
fain  describe — a  scene  fresh,  as  it  were,  from  the 
hands  of  the  great  Creator  ;  for,  until  within  a  few 
years  antecedent  to  the  date  of  my  story,  no  foot 
but  the  Indian's  had  ever  pressed  this  pleasant 
vale.  Nearly 'tioo  hundred  years  have  rolled 
away  since  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate,  and 
although  beautiful  villages  and  towns,  thrifty  ma- 
nu&ctories,  and  space-conquering  rail-roads  now 
adorn  and  improve  the  neighborhood  of  this  gentle 
stream,  this  legend  has  still  been  preserved.  It 
has  survived  even  the  memory  of  the  fierce  tribes 
who  there  once  held  sway ! 

Blended  with  the  music  of  the  birds  came  the 
cheerful  stroke  of  the  woodman's  axe — unwonted 
Bound  amid  those  noble  old  trees :  and  at  a  little 
distance  the  blue  smoke  vaulting  into  the  air  from 
half  a  dozen  rude  log-huts,  denoted  the  presence 


of  the  white  man.  Close  upon  the  borders  of  the 
forest,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
others,  stood  one  of  these  dwellings.  The  sap  yet 
oozed  from  the  oveijutting  extremities  of  the  logs, 
and  the  still  green  moss,  clinging  to  the  rough 
bark,  now  glittering  in  all  ittf  frosty  beauty,  indi- 
cated its  recem  build.  The  house  stood  upon  a 
gentle  swell  of  land,  sloping  gradually  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  taste  of  th6  owner 
had  carefiiUy  spared  a  few  of  the  largest  trees,  and 
in  some  places  shady  clumps  of  four  oi  five  were 
left  standing.  On  the  Southern  side,  between  the 
freshly  hewn  stumps  stood  shocks  of  ripe  golden 
com  and  piles  of  bright  yellow  pumpkins. 

The  door  of  this  cnstic  dwelling  was  partly 
open,  diacloeing  a  neatly  sanded  floor,^  with  a  table 
set  out  in  the  centre,  already  spread  for  lAreakfast. 
Occasionally  the  figure  of  a  female  passed  across 
the  apartment,  and  at  length  approaching  the  door 
stepped  out  pa  the  crisped  grass.  After  listening 
a  moment' to  the  regular  stroke  of  the  aze,  and 
casting  a  look  at  the  sun,  hqyT  half  an  hour  upon 
his  course,  she  took  down  a  small  horn  which 
hung  suspended  over  the  door,  and-  applying  it  to 
her  Jips,  blew  a  few  sofl  notes,  which,  gentle  as 
they  were,  ec}io  again  and  again  caught  up,  send- 
ing back  the  strsins  upon  the  pure  morning  air,  now 
near,  now  mellowed  by  distance,  and  again  repeat- 
ed with  startling  clearness.  In  a  few  moments  the 
sound  of  the  axe  no  longer  cleft  the  air.  A  merry 
whistle  was  heard,  and  the  figure  oi  the  woodman 
emerged  from  the  foresl ;  a  tall,  athletic  fellow, 
with  a  fine,  open  countenance,  though  somewhat 
embrowned  by  toil  and  ezposufe.  No  sooner  did 
he  appear  upon  the  dearing,  brushing  with  rapid 
strides  through  the'bulhes.  /ind  tall  rank  weeds 
which  skirted  th«  wood,  than  th»  young  femalQ, 
Ufting  to  her  arms  a  lovely  boy,  seemingly  about  a 
year  old,  tripped  lightly  fotth  to  meet  him.  The 
father  extended  his  atlbs,  and  the  little  fellow, 
laughing  and  cooing,  bounded  into  them,  and  was 
placed  in   triumph  upon  •  the  brawney  shoulder 
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while  the  mother,  linking  her  ann  within  that  of 
her  huaband,  looked  ap  affectionately  into  his  face, 

as  she  said : 

«  You  are  not  hungry  this  morning,  George,  or 
yon  would  not  have  forgotten  my  nice  Indiato  cakes 

BO  long ! " 

"  Not  hungry,  Ruth!  See  if  I  don't  do  them 
justice !  But  I  had  a  tough  old  oak  to  master ; 
however,  it  has  given  me  a  glorious  appetite ;  so 
come  along,  master  Neddy ;  let's  show  mother 
what  trencher  men  we  arc !" 

And  now  toasing  and  catching  the  delighted 
child  in  his  arms,  they  reached  the  cottage.  A 
breakfast  which  might  have  tempted  more  fastidious 
appetites  was  soon  placed  upon  the  table.  Smok- 
ing comrbread ;  fish,  fresh  from  the  cool  depths 
of  the  river ;  potatoes,  white  and  mealy,  with  a 
pitcher  of  rich  milk,  completed  the  morning  repast. 

An  hour  was  passed  in  pleasant  chat;  then 
taking  a  couple  of  pails  and  filling  them  from  the 
clear  sparkling  brook  which  gurgled  so  merrily  a 
few  rods  fi-om  the  door,  and  bringing  in  an  armful 
of  finely-split  wood,  George  Graflon,  kissing  his 
wife  and  babe,  once  more  set  forth  for  the  forest. 

The  little  household  was  soon  again  in  order, 
the  breakfast  dishes  washed  and  arranged  upon 
the  glittering  shelves,  and  then  lulling  her  babe  to 
sleep,  Ruth  placed  him  in  a  flagrant  cr*dle,  formed 
of  the  tender  branches  of  the  sassafiras  inter- 
twisted ;  jand  drawmg  to  her  side  a  small  spinning 
wheel,  as  her  slender  fingers  nimbly  plied  the  dis- 
taff, she  accompanied  its  busy  hum  with  a  song  of 
her  own  dear  land, "  merrie  England." 

A  fair  and  delicate  creamre  was  the  wife  of  the 
gturdy  woodman — all  too  delicate,  it  would  seem, 
for  the  trials  and  privations  she  must  necessarily 
enduK ;  and  however  the  hand  of  love  might  scat- 
ter the  roses,  they  could  not  entirely  overcome  the 
roughness  of  the  path  she  had  chosen.  Yet  a  hap- 
pier wife  and  mother  than  Ruth  Grafton  did  not 
eiist  within  the  then  dominions  of  his  majesty, 

Charles  II. 

The  ballad  she  had  unconsciously  chosen  was 
one  she  had  of%<n  sang,  in  the  halls  of  her  father, 
and  as,  by  strong  and  beautiful  chordb,  which  even 
a  breath  may  thrill,  music  links  our  hearts  with 
scenes  of  past  delight,  so  did  this  simple  air  waft 
the  thoughts  of  Ruth  back  to  her  native  land- 
bringing  vividly  before  her  the  forms  of  the  loved 
ones  whom  she,  might  never  meet  again — the  fii- 
ther,  the  mother,  the  cherished  sister— ^or  ones 
she  h«4  left  to  follow  to  the  now  worid  that  one 
tttii  dearer  !  Insensibly  her  voice  became  hushed, 
and  although  she  continued  her  employment  it 
was  mechanical,  for  her  thoughts  were  fiir,  far 

away. 
FVom  this  pleasing  reVtery  she  was  startled  by 
sound   of  footsteps  hastily  approaching  the 
and  the  next  moment,  panting  for  breath. 


her  countenance  convulsed  with  terror,  and  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  a  young  Indian  maid  rushed 
through  the  door,  which  she  instinctively  closed 
behind  her ;  and  then  casting  an  imploring  look 
upon  Ruth,  gazed  eagerly  around,  as  if  seeking 
some  place  of  cdncealment;  but  ere  the  latter 
could  recover  from  the  surprise  caused  by  her  sad- 
den entrance,  the  girl  had  fled  into  the  little  room 
a4Joining,  and  hastily  concealed  herself  under  the 
bed,  the  covering  of  which  swept  down  lo  the  floor. 

Hardly  had  she  done  so,  when  the  door  was 
thrust  violently  open,  and  a  tall,  hideous  savage 
leaped  within.  One  hand  grasped  the  handle  of 
the  tomahawk — the  other,  with  ravenous  fingers, 
extended  as  if  about  to  catch  some  object,  in  search 
of  whom  ius  eye-balls  glared  fiercely  around.  Not 
seeing  his  victim,  his  glance  fell  upon  Ruth,  who, 
pale  and  motionless  with  terror,  had  not  moved. 
Striding  toward  her  with  angry  gesticulations,  he 
demanded  the  girl.  Bur  the  generous  nature  of 
Ruth  for  a  moment  overcame  her  fears,  and  she 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  rescue  the  wretched  vic- 
tim. She,  therefore,  shook  her  head,  and  then 
pointed  to  the  opposite  wood,  as  if  to  signify  that 
the  object  of  his  search  had  fled  in  that  direction. 
It  was  a  fatile  attempt,  for  the  wily  savage  at  once 
detected  her  motive. 

**  The  young  squaw  of  Ma-cha-ta-he  is  in  the 
cabin  of  the  pale-fece ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Speak, 
then,  that  he  may  take  his  own  and  go." 

Again  Ruth  shook  her  head. 

**  Ugh !  The  knife  of  Ma-cha-ta-he  wants 
blood.  See  !  **  And  drawing  forth  the  glittering 
weapon,  he  poised  it  above  the  head  of  the  sleeping 
babe!  Well  did  he  know  where  to  touch  the 
heart  of  the  mother!  With  a  piercing  scream, 
Ruth  now  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  arid  bend- 
ing over  the  cradle  to  shield  her  treasure,  raised 
her  arm  to  avert  the  dreadful  blow. 

"  Speak,  then — speak !"  cried  the  savsge,  furi- 
ously brandishing  the  knife, "  where  is  the  squaw  1  ** 

Ruth  pointed  contuleively  to  the  bed  ! 

In  another  moment,  with  the  leap  of  some  fero- 
cious beast,  the  Indian  had  entered  the  sleeping 
room.  But  his  victim  had  already  come  forth 
from  her  hiding-place,  and  with  her  arms  folded 
over  her  bosom,  calmly  awaited  her  doom.  Seiz- 
ing her  by  her  long  black  hair,  her  captor  dragged 
her  ruthlessly  along  toward  the  outer  door.  As 
she  passed  the  almost  fainting  Ruth,  the  girl  bent 
her  large  black  eyes  upon  her  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of  agony  and  reproach,  that  the  heart  of  the 
former  sank  within  her. 

*'  Oh,  epare  her  i  spare  her  !  "  she  shrieked. 

She  could  no  more,  for  scarcely  bad  they  crossed 
the  threshold,  when  a  dull,  heavy  stroke,  reached 
her  ear.  Too  well  she  knew  its  fatal  import!  There 
was  a  feint  cry,  a  groan,  and  then  all  was  still ! 
When  Ruth  dafed  again  to  raise  her  eyes,  she 
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the  Indian  ftrtrning  the  reeking  scalp  to  his  belt, 
and  then  qmming  the  body  of  his  victim  with  his 
foot,  he  ottered  a  low  gnttonl  laugh,  and  strode 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  little  settlement  beyond. 

As  soon  as  she  cdlild  sufficiently  compose  her- 
self, Ruth  arose  and,  taking  the  boy  in  her  arms, 
fled,  with  what  speed  her  trembling  limbs  wonld 
allow,  from  the  awful  scene.  Guided  by  the 
sound  of  the  aze,  she  soon  reached  the  side  of  her 
husband  ;  but  here  nature  gave  way,  and  she  sank 
down  at  his  feet  in  a  swoon.  When  at  length, 
consciousness  was  restored,  she  related  the  tragic 
tale,  and  together  they  returned  to  the  house. 
Brightly  the  rays  of  the  sun  broke  through  the 
gay  foliage  of  the  large  old  oak  which  stood 
beside  the  cottage  door,  and  with  every  breath  of 
wind  quivered  like  stars  upon  the  upturned  6iee 
of  the  silent  dead  !  Too  fair  a  day  for  so  foul  a 
deed. 

Lifting  the  body  of  the  poor  Indian  in  his  arms, 
Mr.  Grafton  bore  it  into  the  house,  and  then  took 
his  way  across  the  clearing,  to  learn,  if  possible, 
from  the  neighbors,  more  of  this  strange  deed. 
They  had  seen  the  Indian  pass,  but  he  made  no 
stop,  nor  spoke  to  any  one.  Hoping  the  friends 
of  the  unfortunate  might  yet  seek  her,  they  did  not 
commit  her  body  to  the  earth  until  the  third  Hay. 
They  then  made  her  a  grave  in  th,e  centre  of  a 
little  clump  of  pines,  near  the  borders  of  the  river, 
and  thither  the  remains  were  solemnly  borne, 
followed  by  each  perMU  composing  the  little  set- 
tlement. 

Months  passed  away — ^the  snows  of  Winter 
yielded  to  the  genial  influence  of  Spring,  nor  yet 
a  clue  to  trace  the  murderous  deed.    At  length  a 
party  of  Indians  visited  the  settlement.    They 
came  in  friendly  spirit,  bringing  with  them  various 
articles  of  traffic,  besides  small  gifts  of  shells  and 
wampum.    They  strolled  about  from  house  to 
bouse,  apparently  much  delighted  with  all  they 
saw,  and  at  the  ready  sale  their  articles  met  with. 
At  length  three  or  four  of  them  appeared  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Gratton,  the  sight  of  whom  caused 
Ruth  to  shudder,  bringing  before  her  so  vividly 
the  dreadful  scene  she  had  witnessed.    But  she 
received  them  very  kindly,  bought  all  their  baskets 
and  brooms,  and  then  set  before  them  the  best  her 
larder  aflbrded.    While  employed  in  doing  justice 
to  the  good  cheer,  another  Indian  entered,  and 
addressed  the  party  with  hurried  and  angry  gesti- 
culations, pointing  significantly  at  Ruth,  a  scowl 
of  bitter  hate  contracting  his  features,  and  then  to 
the  little  grove  of  the  dead !    They  all  instantly 
arose  and  left  the  house,  nor  took  the  money 
which  Ruth  had  paid  them,  and  one  by  one  fol- 
lowed their  leader  to  the  grave  of  the  murdered 
girl. 

They  walked  several  times  around  it,  convers- 
ing in  low  subdued  tone»— then  leaving  the  spot, 


they  joined  their  companions,  and  the  whole  party 
silently  took  their  departure  from  the  village. 

The  dreadful  look  which  the  savage  had  cast 
upon  her  Ruth  could  not  forget — ^it  haunted  her 
continually — anight  and  day  it  was  before  her,  and 
in  spite  of  her  usual  firmness  of  character,  and  the 
arguments  of  her  husband,  a  presentiment  of  evil 
frstened  itself  upon  her.  This  was  strengthened 
by  the  report  of  an  old  Indian,  who  frequently  vis- 
ited the  settlement.  He  warned  Ruth  that  the 
tribe  to  whom  the  unfortunate  girl  belonged,  hav- 
ing heard  all  the  particulars  of  that  dreadfrd  deed, 
had  sworn  vengeance  upon  her  for  yielding  up  the 
victim  to  the  infuriate  destroyer.  With  an  In- 
dian, ho9pitality  tr  inviolable.  And  they,  there- 
fore, looked  upon  Ruth  as  cowardly  and  base,  not 
to  have  sufiered  death  itself,  rather  than  to  have 
betrayed  the  helpless  stranger  who  sought  protec- 
tion under  her  roof. 

It  seems  strange  that  ailer  hearing  this,  and 
well  aware  of  the  revengefiil  nature  of  the  Indians, 
Mr.  Grafton  should  not  have  taken  some  speedy 
measures  to  avert  the  threatened  danger,  and  by 
removing  to  a  distance  not  only  have  restored  his 
wife's  peace  of  mind,  but  secured  her  safety.  Yet 
of  a  sanguine,  fearless  temperament,  he  looked 
upon  the  whole  as  an  idle  alarm.  He  was  rapidly 
clearing  away  his  beautiful  farm,  and  the  little 
colony,  now  increased  to  some  twenty  families, 
were  all  prosperous — all  doing  well.  As  much  as 
he  loved  his  wife,  it  seemed  rather  a  crazy  deed 
to  fly  from  a  spot  so  thriving  and  fertile,  merely  for 
a  woman's  whim  and  an  old  Indian's  story.  And 
as  month  after  month  went  peacefully  by,  he  soon 
ceased  td  think  of  it  altogether.  Ruth  never  spoke 
of  it,  but  he  might  have  read  it  in  her  pale  cheek 
and  in  the  nervous  tremor  which  shook  her  deli- 
cate frame,  at  any  sudden  noise,  or  whenever  any 
of  the  tribes  appeared  within  the  settlement,  symp- 
toms plainly  denoting  that  her  fears  at  least  were 
by  no  means  lessened. 

Two  yean  rolled  away.  The  spot  where  the 
remains  of  the  poor  girl  reposed,  had  been  several 
times  visited  by  small  parties  of  Indians  ;  but  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  house,  or 
even  to  halt  at  the  village.  They  brought  with 
them  no  articles  of  merchandize,  but,  on  the  con 
trary,  appeared  to  shun  all  intercourse  with  the 
settlers,  and  as  soon  as  their  ceremonies  to  the 
dead  were  rendered  they  would  silently  stalk  from 
the  spot,  and  plunging  into  the  forest  were  soon 
lost  in  its  profundity. 

The  morning  of  a  pleasant  day  in  June  found 
Ruth  and  her  husband  seated  at  breakfast,  and 
master  Edwin,  now  a  fine  boy  of  four,  also  pro- 
moted to  a  high  seat  by  the  side  of  his  father. 
As  Grafton  looked  forth,  from  the  open  door  of  the 
cottage,  upon  the  richly  cultivated  acres  now 
spread  out  on  either  side,  some  covered  with  luxu- 
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riant  crops  of  rye,  others  with  standing  rows  of 
fine  green  corn,  their  silken  tassels  glittering  in  the 
snn  and  dew,  here  a  spot  white  with  the  fragrant 
buckwheat,  while  little  piles  of  freshly -mown  grass 
dotted  the  beautiful  meadow  in  front,  his  heart 
swelled  with  gratitude  and  love. 

He  had  not  observed  it,  but  Ruth  was  unusually 
pale  and  dejected ;  her  hand  trembled  as  she  pour- 
ed the  rich  cream  into  the  cup,  and  in  passing  it  to 
her  hui^and  shook  so  violently,  that  a  portion  of 
the  contents  deluged  the  snowy  white  table-cloth. 
Occasionally  her  glance  would  rest  upon  her  child, 
and  then  upon  the  cheerful  happy  countenance  of 
her  husband,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  closed  her  eye- 
lids nervously,  as  if  striving  to  crush  with  their 
long  silken  lashes  the  tears  which  rose  unbidden. 
Grafton  finished  his  breakfast,  and  then,  for  the 
first  time,  noticed  the  abstraction  of  his  wife,  and 
that  hejr  plate  remained  untouched  before  her. 

'*  Why,  Ruth,"  he  exclaimed,  tenderly  regarding 
her,"  you  look  pale ;  vrhat  is  the  matter?  " 

"  Oh  nothing,  George  ;  I  am  a  little  nervous,  I 
believe,  this  morning,"  answered  Ruth. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  nothing  more  serious,"  replied 
her  husband, "  fot  I  am  obliged  to  go  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river  this  morning  upon  business." 
"  Not  to-day,  George.    Oh  say  not  to-day !  "  in- 
terrupted Ruth. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  to-day.    We  are  to  make  a  sur- 
vey for  a  new  township,  and  I  must  be  there." 

"  Oh,  don't  go  to-day,  George ! "  entreated  Ruth, 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  her  husband,  as 
he  stepped  over  the  door-stone.  "  Don*t !  I  have, 
I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,  but  I  had  a  dreadful 
dream  last  night-— dreadful !  I  cannot  shake  off 
its  gloomy  influence  even  yet,  George.  I  feel  as  if 
some  terrible  thing  was  about  to  happen,"  she 
added  shuddering,  as  she  spoke. 

"  Nonsense,  dear  Ruth !  I  thought  you  had 
long  ago  conquered  such  foolish  fears.  What  can 
happen  ? " 
"  George— the— the  IndiaM  !  "  faltered  Ruth. 
"  The  Indians  !  "  exclaimed  Grafton,  "  why, 
my  dear,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  them  ; 
all  the  neigboring  tribes  are  very  friendly  to  the 
whites,  and  even  should  they  come  upon  us,  our 
settlement  is  now  strong  enough  to  resist  them. 
No,  no,  Ruth ;  no  fear  from  the  Indians ;  they  like 
to  traffic  with  us  too  well." 

"  Then  take  the  boy  with  you !  "  said  Ruth,  the 
calmness  of  despair,  settling  upon  her  features. 

"What,  take  little  Edwin!  No,  no;  he  will 
prove  a  doughty  champion  against  the  invisible 
foe,"  replied  George,  laughing.  "  But  as  you  do  not 
really  appear  well,  I  will  call  as  I  go  along  and 
send  Susan  Graves  to  spend  the  day  with  you.  I 
shall  be  home  very  early  ;  so  kiss  me,  Ruth,  and 
here  Edwin,"  he  added,  lifting  the  child  in  lus 
arms,  **  I  will  cut  a  switch  from  the  alder  tree, 


that  yon  may  be  very  valiant  in  defence  of  your 
mother.  The  grass-hoppers,  the  beetles,  and 
may-hap  the  hornets  may  storm  the  house  ;  so  be  a 
litde  man,  and  fight  bravely." 

Ruth  forced  a  smile,  as  sHe  bade  her  husband 
good-bye,  watched  him  until  a  rise  of  ground  hid 
him  from  her  view,  and  then  clasping  her  child  to 
her  bosom,  she  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly.  Re- 
membering at  length,  that  her  husband  had  pro- 
mised to  send  herfnend  Susan  to  keep  her  company, 
and  ashamed  to  be  found  weeping  for  no  other 
cause  than  her  own  gloomy  fancies,  she  hastily 
bathed  her  eyes,  and  then  for  some  time  busied 
herself  in  her  domestic  duties.  But  hour  afler 
hour  passed  away,  and  her  friend  did  not  appear. 
As  the  day  wore  on,  however,  the  heart  of  Ruth 
grew  lighter,  and  placing  her  chair  just  within  the 
door,  she  amused  herself  in  assisting  little  Edwin 
to  build  a  mimic  sloop,  which  his  father  had  pro- 
mised to  launch  for  him  on  the  silvery  waters  of 
the  Qninebaug. 

Suddenly  her  work  fell  from   her  hands ;  her 

strong  gaze  fastened  upon  the  little  clump  of  pines* 

"  Oh,   ma'ma,  ma*ma,  look !  "    cried   Edwin, 

clapping  his  little  hands  for  joy,  **  look  ma'ma ;  the 

Indians ! " 

The  sound  of  his  childish  voice  aroused  Ruth. 
**  Fly,  my  darling  boy  ! "  said  she,  in  a  husky 
voice, "  fly  !  quick,  quick  ! " 

"  Go  away  from  ma'ma !  No,  no,"  cried  the  boy  ; 
**  Edwin  wants  to  see  Indians.  Edwin  loves 
squaw !  " 

"  Mind  me  ;"  cried  Ruth,  placing  her  clammy 
hand  upon  the  head  of  her  child  ;  "  Kiss  me,  Edwin, 
and  instantly  be  gone  !  Do  as  I  bid  you !  Oh,  God 
my  dream — my  dream  !  "  she  murmured,  in  agony 
of  spirit. 

But  the  boy  only  clung  the  more  closely  to  her, 
resolutely  refusing  to  leave  her. 

A  number  of  Indians  now  turned  from  the  grove 
and  rapidly  drew  near  the  house.  Ruth  saw  them 
approach ;  she  turned  her  eyes  in  the  direction  she 
might  hope  to  see  her  husband  appear.  Alas !  poor 
wife,  he  was  some  miles  distant !  She  could  dis- 
cern the  hay-makers  at  work  in  the  fields  adjoining 
the  village,  and  the  breeze  wafted  their  merry 
voices  to  her  ear,  but  she — she  was  alone  !  Poor, 
poor  Ruth ! 

Seeing  her,  the  Indians,  with  a  half  suppressed 
yell  of  triumph ,  hastened  their  speed .  Ruth  closed 
the  door,  and  her  trembling  fingers  vainly  sought 
to  draw  the  bolt.  Nearer,  nearer,  came  the  heavy 
tramp  ;  the  door  was  violently  burst  open,  and  her 
arm  grasped  by  a  hideous  savage  so  tightly,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  his  iron  fingers  had  crushed  apart  the 
tender  flesh,  and,  fiend-like,  pressed  the  bone. 
Their  eyes  met.  Ruth  knew  him  to  be  the  same 
whose  demoniacal  look  had  so  long  haunted  her. 
Alarmed  at  the  grim  countenances  of  the  sava- 
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ges,  little  Edwia  now  tereamed,  and  hid  his  face 
in  hii  mother's  robe. 

Unhappy  child!  He  saw  not  the  glittering 
tomahawk  as  it  descended  upon  his  helpless  head — 
his  innocent  blood  gcftihing  up,  eyen  into  the  free 
of  the  wretched  mother.  In  her  despair  she  was 
dumb.  No  sonnd  escaped  her  lips ;  she  knew  her 
hour  had  come,  and  sinking  upon  her  knee, 
she  kissed  the  mangled  body  of  her  slaughtered 
babe. 

Her  calmness  appeared  to  arouse  the  fierce  pas- 
sions of  the  Indians  still  more.  The  same  cruel 
band  now  seized  her  by  her  long  flowing  tresses, 
and  jerked  her  violently  from  the  floor,  then  push- 
ing her  over  the  threshold,  he  dragged  her  roughly 
on  toward  the  pine  grove.  Arrived  there,  he 
threw  her  fiercely  down  upon  that  lone  grave — the 
grave  which  poor  Ruth  with  her  own  hands  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  adorn,  and  around  which 
she  had  constructed  a  fi^grant  hedge  of  the  wild 
red  rose. 

They  then  formed  a  circle  and  danced  wildly 
around  her,  hooping  and  yelling  in  the  most  dis- 
cordant manner,  nor  yet  did  they  allow  their  pag- 
tiont  to  exceed  their  cunning  ;  for  aware  of  the 
danger  of  any  clamorous  exhibition  of  their  sav- 
age joy,  a  11  paased  in  a  subdued  manner,  the  very 
effort  to  repress  their  exultation  only  rendering 
their  contortions  ten-fold  more  horrible.  This 
done,  each  one  advanced  separately,  and  in  a  few 
words  addressed  the  remains  of  the  maiden,  now 
mouldering  away  beneath  the  sod,  as  if  still  in 
life ;  telling  her  she  must  be  angry  no  more,  that 
they  now  sent  her  a  woman  of  the  pale  faces,  to 
wait  upon  her  in  the  land  of  the  Great  Spirit,  to 
cook  her  venison,  to  parch  her  com,  and  to  bring 
her  water«from  the  spring.  Ruth  by  this  time  had 
raised  herself  upon  her  knees,  folded  her  arms 
meekly  over  her  bosom,  and  casting  her  eyes  .to 
heaven,  her  lips  moved  in  prayer.  The  tomahawk 
flashed  brightly  in  the  sun  as  the  Indian  whirled  it 
twice  or  thrice  around  her  pale  uplifted  brow.  The 
death  blow  deacendedy  and  her  pure  spirit  wag 
released. 


Mr.  Grafton  was  detained  several  hours  later 
than  he  expected.  The  sun  had  already  sunk 
behind  the  hills,  and  silvery  twilight  shed  its  holy 
beauty  over  the  scene  ere  he  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  happy  home  he  had  left  in  the 
momin|r.  As  he  cleared  the  little  hillock,  which 
had  shut  him  out  from  the  last  fond  gaze  of  poor 
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Ruth,  he  commenced  singing  a  lively  air,  which 
had  never  fiiiled  of  bringing  both  wife  and  child 
to  meet  him.  Fleetly  galloped  his  horse  over  the 
dew-spangled  turf,  while  Carl  gamboled  joyously 
in  company.  Still  no  Ruth  appeared  As  he  drew 
nearer,  and  could  perceive  the  house  door  stood 
open,  one  fear  only  seized  his  mind — that  she  was 
sick,  and  too  unwell  to  come  forth. 

"  Yes,  poor  girl,  she  must  be  sick !  "  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  she  is  doubtless  lying  down ! "  and  he  now 
urged  his  horse  more  swiftly  forward. 

The  dog  who  had  bounded  on  some  rods  in 
advance,  now  suddenly  stopped,  and  uttered  a  low 
whine — a  tremor  shook  his  frame,  and  then  plant- 
ing his  fore-feet  firmly  before  him,  he  threw  back 
his  head,  and  a  long  dismal  howl  burst  forth.  He 
had  scented  the  blood-tainted  air, 

"  Why  Carl,  Carl,  what  now,  old  fellow  1 "  said 
Graflon,  as  he  rapidly  passed  him.  Then  again 
the  dog  leaped  forward,  and  rushed  wildly  toward 
the  house,  as  if  determined  to  be  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  murderous  deeds  there  done.  Another 
long  piteous  cry,  wailed  from  the  throat  of  the 
feithfbl  animal. 

Alarmed  at  the  strange  behavior  of  Carl,  Mr. 
Grafton  now  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  calling  the 
name  of  his  wife  humed  to  the  house.  Homror  ! 
He  sees  the  grass  dabbled  with  blood.  BUmd — 
62ood— every  where — on  the  ground — on  the  door- 
stone  ! 

"Spare  me, oh  God!"  groaned  the  agonized 
husband  and  father. 

He  enters  his  dwelling ;  the  silence  of  death 
reigns  within  its  walls.  His  foot  touches  some 
yielding  substance.  Alas!  unhappy  man:  it  is 
the  mangled  body  of  hie  child  !  Bat  where  is 
Ruth? 

"  Ruth !  '*  he  hoarsely  cried, "  Ruth ! "  Ha !  is 
she  not  here  ?  Has  she  too  been  slain  ?  Wretch 
why,  oh,  why  did  I  leave  her  ?  Perhaps  she  has 
fled — what,  fled,  and  left  our  eweet  bahe  behind  ! 
Forgive  me,  oh  spirit  of  my  angel  wife ! "  exclaim- 
ed Grafton,  for  he  then  felt  she  was  indeed  no 
more,  or  10 Ay  did  that  little  corse  so  coldly  lie 
there. 

At  this  moment  another  howl  from  Carl,  but 
more  distant,  fell  upon  his  ear.  Guided  by  the 
sound  he  reached  the  fatal  spot. 

It  were  a  vain  attempt  to  portray  the  agony, 
the  despair  of  the  stricken  man.  His  feelings 
were  known  only  to  himself  and  to  his  Grod,  in 
whone  tender  compassion  and  love,  we  may  hope 
he  found  that  consolation,  which  no  earthly  power 
could  grant. 


The  eye  is  the  window  of   the  soul— useful  to   see  through    both  from  wiiliin    and  without. 


®i<S&<^ 
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BT     MSS.    D.     ELLBN     OOODMAIT. 


Thbt  eroned  my  path,  two  opeoiiif  bad*— 
The  one  a  Lily  wHh  a  cheek  of  mow, 
A  pearly  /oiehead  and  toft  curb 
Of  golden  brf^tnest ;— the  other 
A  Morning  Rom,  with  raby  lipa 
That  opened  ever  with  a  smile ; 
Her  flowing  hair  of  jetty  black 
Cluitering  io  loft  ihining  ringlets 
On  her  white  neck,  and  eyes  whose  dark 
And  dreamy  depth  were  half  concealed 
Beneath  their  drooping  enrtains.    One 
Laid  her  hand  upon  her  bosom, 
Threw  back  her  waTiag  curl  and  raised 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  to  hearen,  watching 
A^siWer  doud  with  gold-tipped  wings, 
Thai  moved  in  gracefnl  folds  across 
Tie  acnre  pathway,  while  a  light, 
Not  quite  a  nu/e  lay  on  her  lip. 
And  tinged  her  pale  cheek  with  its  glow. 
,  The  others  bright  cherab  beauty — 
She  had  knelt  upon  the  velvet, 
Downy  bed  of  a  moss-rose,  laid 
One  hand  upon  the  yielding  turf. 
And  pointed  ^ith  the  other  down 
To  where  a  tiny  humming  bird 
Had  nestled,  with  his  soft,  meek  eye 
And  shining  wings,  trembling  with  joy 
Upon  his  rosy  throne.    A  smile 
Of  wild  delight  in  her  brown  e]re 
Was  beaming,  and  its  lustre  shone 
From  every  dimple  of  her  face. 
At  last,  the  full  red  lips  apart. 
And  shaking  the  jetty  treeses 
From  her  brow,  she  clapped  her  snowy. 
Fairy  hands,  while  from  her  bosom 
Came  gushing  forth  such  melody 
In  a  clear,  ringing  laugh,  as  made 
The  trembling  songster,  ere  he  plumed 
His  golden  wings,  linger  to  mock  the  strain. 


Thus  they  appeared  when  first  I  gazed 

Upon  them.  Again  I  lingered 

Near  the  spot    The  soft  mossy  bed, 

Besprinkled  o'er  with  roses,  lay 

Untouched  save  by  a  tiny  bird 

Which  fluttered  near,  and  overhead 

A  silver  cloud  lay  motionless 

Upon  the  blue  sky's  breast.    A  hush 

Was  in  tlie  air ;  but  all  at  onoe 

lliere  came  a  smothered  sob,  a  tread 

Of  measured  foot-«tepfr*-«nd  a  band 

Of  moumen  passed  the  garden  path. 

Four  youtfaftd  maidens,  clad  in  robes 

Of  while,  with  down  cast  eyes  and  cheek* 

Of  paUid  hue,  walked  by  the  bier. 

Whose  velvet  covering  swept  the  ground. 

Its  silken  fringes  mingled  with 

The  crushed  and  fragrant  flowers.    They  stopped 

Beneath  an  aged  ehn,  and  laid 

The  coffin  by  its  open  grave. 

And  tkof  were  there— those  sweet,  fair  flow«i»— 

But  withered  in  their  pride.    The  soft 

And  yellow  hair  of  hei^-the  meek 

And  pensive  one-^was  twined  among 

The  shining,  ghisay  curls  that  strewed 

Their  snowy  pillow.    It  was  hard 

To  tell  which  was  more  beautiful — 

llie  X4/y,  with  her  pure  nmrble 

Brows  and  white  cheek,  her  golden. 

Clustering  ringlets— or  she,  the  fie#e, 

Her  long  black  lashes  motionless 

Upon  the  pearly  face,  and  round 

Her  opening  lips  that  angel  smiie. 

But  there  they  lay,  the  tiny  hands 

Of  each  together  clasped,  holding 

Upon  the  cold,  still  breast  a  bunch 

Of  drooping,  lovely  flowen  which  sent 

Their  fragrance  forth,  like  the  soft  breath 

Of  angtU  from  their  bowen  above. 


S(DH(i(. 


BT      WALTER     OILXABTIlf. 


TaXB,  oh,  take  this  heart  of  mine~ 
'TIS  an  ofibring— thou  the  shrine ; 
*Neath  the  heaven-light  of  thine  eyei 
Would  not  earth  be  Paradise  1 
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Take,  oh,  take  the  love  I  give. 
Which  within  that  heart  doth  live : 
But  if  hope  despair  must  be, 
Still  'twere  blim  to  die  for  thee ! 


¥llTIt>®iSiIE  mieiLi&LiriKOHS. 
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BT    F.     B.    F.»      A.UTHOB     OF      THB      FEIZS      8T0RT»     <*MAZrzrBB     A- N  D     MBBIT/'     BTO 


"  Is  he  not  agreeable,  mamma  1 "  exclaimed 
Kate  Lenox>  as  Uie  door  closed  upon  Tom  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  had  been  passing  the  evening  with 
them. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Lenox,  "  but  speak  lower, 
Kate  ;  yon  need  not  tell  him  so,  he  is  still  in  the 
hall." 

"No,  there  he  goes,"  answered  the  daughter? 
"  I  heard  the  outside  door  shut.  Now,  mother, 
acknowledge  that  he  is  clever;  very  clever — ^is 
he  not  1 " 

"  Yes,  Kate,  very.  He  appears  to  be  not  only 
a  young  man  of  decided  abilities  but  well  in- 
formed, and  very  pleasant." 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  so  1 "  exclaimed  Kate,  ex- 
ultingly .  "  You  have  often  seemed  surprised,  and 
almost  ahocked,  that  I  shonld  dance  and  talk  with 
him  so  much  when  I  saw  him  out ;  but  I  always 
told  you  he  was  by  far  the  most  agreeable  person 
I  knew,  and  now  you  see  I  was  right." 

"As far  as  his  agreeability  goes,  you  certainly 
were,  Kate,  but  that  does  not  alter  my  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  of  your  dancing  and  talking  with 
him  as  nauch  as  you  are  apt  to  do  when  you  see 
him  out.  To  be  sure  that  is  not  often,  for  we  only 
meet  him  at  some  of  the  very  few  odd  places  that 
we  do  happen  to  visit, and, consequently,  I  have  not 
cared  about  the  matter  much,  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er, except  that  I  think  it  is  always  better  and  safer 
to  form  as  few  of  those  kind  of  acquaintances  as 
possible.  But,  Kate,  if  the  young  man  is  going  to 
visit  here,  I  must  tell  you  it  will  never  do." 

"  What  will  never  do  ?  "  inquired  Kate,  smil- 
ing a  little  consciously  ? 

"  Your  being  Mrs.  Tom.  McLaughlin,"  replied 
her  mother  with  some  playfulness  of  manner,  yet 
with  an  earnestness  of  tone  that  showed  she  meant 
seriously  what  she  spoke  gaily.  I  cannot  give  any 
consent  to  that,  clever  though  I  admit  hira  to  be." 

'*  Mrs.  Tom  McLaughlin,"  repeated  Kate,  laugh- 
ing. "  It  does  not  sound  stylish,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed." 

"  It  Is  a  bad  name,  certainly,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lenox,"  but  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it,  Kate  ;  it  is 
a  vulgar  connection.  They  are  not  people  you 
would  like  to  associate  with  at  all." 

"  That  I  should  not,"  answered  Kate,  carelessly. 

If  I  were  to  marry  him,  it  does  not  follow  that  I 
should  marry  the  whole  clan,  you  know." 

Oh,  my  dear  child,"  replied  her  mother, "  you 


don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about ;  a  hus- 
band's family  is  a  serious  consideration.  It  is  a 
very  unpleasant  thing  to  find  yourself  surrounded 
by  a  large  vulgar  connection  unsuited  to  you  in 
every  way.  And,  moreover,  Kate^let  me  tell  you 
that  although  Mr.  Tom  McLaughlin  is  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  young  man,  I  don't  think  you  would 
be  particulacly  fond  of  him  if  you  were  to  see  him 
in  your  own  set,  for  even  at  Elwyn's  and  Stew- 
ard's, where  there  were  all  sorts  of  queer  people, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  you  conversing  with  him 
with  so  much  animation.  He  struck  me  as  being 
a  common-  looking  young  man.  Now  if  he  looked 
so  there,  how  think  you  he  would  appear  at 
Rawley's,  or  Langton's,  or  any  where  else  where 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  going." 

**  The  tohere  one  sees  a  man  makes  a  wonderful 
difference,  certainly,"  replied  Kate  seriously,  "  I 
remember  Harry  Selwyn,  who  looks  just  as  all  the 
young  men  do  one  meets  out,  really  struck  me  as 
having  quite  Vair  noble  at  Steward's." 

"  Do  you  think,"  pursued  Mrs.  Lenox,  "  that 
you  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  McLaughlin  to 
Fanny  Rawley,  or  Sue  Langton,  or  any  of  the  rest 
of  your  young  friends  1 " 

"  Not  in  the  vest  he  wore  to-nighi,"  said  Kate, 
laughing.  *\  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  vulgar  thing  1 
and  then  did  you  notice  his  cravat — actually  fas- 
tened with  a  brooch! "  The  tone  of  mingled  fun 
and  horror  with  which  this  was  aimounced  caused 
Mrs.  Lenox  to  smile  as  ^e  answered : — 

"  No  I  did  not  observe  it  particularly.  The  tout 
eneemble  only  struck  me  as  in  very  bad  taste,  hut 
I  never  notice  the  details  of  a  gentleman's 
dress." 

**  Oh,  mother,  I  dont  see  how  you  could  help 
observing  that.  It  was  not  a  pin,  but  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  brooch,  the  queerest  thing  you  ever  saw. 
A  dark  centre,  hair  I  believe,  surrounded  by  pearls. 
Pearls,  too,  of  all  things !  just  as  much  out  of  date 
as — I  dont  know  what.  If  a  man  will  wear  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  it  should  only  be  a  single  dia- 
mond, and  that  of  the  purest  water." 

Mrs.  Lenox  was  quite  relieved  by  this  animated 
description  of  the  one  sported  by  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
and  fervently  hoped  he  would  not  lay  it  aside,  for 
she  well  knew  that  a  trifle  of  the  kind  often  de- 
cides the  fiite  of  a  man  with  a  young  girl,  where 
serious  arguments  would  altogether  fail." 

"  But,  mother,"  pursued  Kate,  "  where  did  you 
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ever  know  his  ikmily  ?  Where  did  yon  ever  see 
them  ? " 

"  I  never  knew  them  except  by  sight,"  replied 
Mrs.  Lenox, "  and  that  was  years  ago.  In  fact,  I 
had  qaite  forgotten  all  about  them  until  he  hap- 
pened to  say  something  about  Stephen's  church, 
and  the  whole  flashed  back  upon  meat  once.  The 
fiither  seemed  a  quiet,  plain  man,  but  the  mother 
was  a  dressy  little  body.  I  never  shall  forget  a 
plum-colored  satin  coat,  and  hat  to  match  with 
marrabouts,  she  wore  one  Winter.  He  must  have 
a  sister,  too,  some  years  older  than  himsplf,  for 
there  was  a  girl  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old, 
and  then  these  boys.  I  remember  their  green 
jackets,  as  61II  of  brass  buttons  as  their  mother 
could  put  them  on,  as  if  it  were  yesterday." 

"  Oh,"  said  Kate  laughing,  "  that  is  where  he 
imbibed  his  taste  in  dress.  He  has  a  green  coat 
and  brass  buttons  now,  in  which  he  looks  as  fine  as 
he  could  have  felt  in  the  jacket  you  have  so 
agreeable  a  remembrance  of  He  certainly  must 
learn  to  dress  better  if  ever  he  expects" — But  what 
he  might  expect  she  did  not  say,  but  presently  add- 
ed, "  That,  after  all,  is  easily  learned.  He  is  only 
to  eschew  colors  and  go  to  the  best  tailors.  That 
objection  is  easily  removed,  mother." 

"  Very  easily,  my  dear,  provided  he  is  willing  to 
be  taught,"  replied  Mrs.  Lenox.  "  But  a  man  at 
thirty,  with  decided  tastes  of  his  own,  is  not  apt  to 
take  kindly  the  idea  that  those  tastes  are  vulgar, 
and  that  he  has  much  to  learn  ere  he  is  fit  to  move 
in  his  wife's  circle  of  society." 

"  No,"  answered  Kate,  smiling, "  T  can  easily  be- 
lieve that.  Nor  do  I  think  the  wife  would  be  very 
civil  who  should  undertake  to  teach  it.  But  as 
far  as  vests  and  cravats  are  concerned,  I  think  a 
reform  might  easily  be  effected  without  giving  of- 
fence.   I  should  not  be  afraid  of  that." 

"  I  dare  say  not,**  replied  her  mother,  dryly. 
**  Young  girls  are  seldom  afraid  of  undertaking 
anything,  and  yet  I  have  been  many  a  fearless  girl 
turn  out  a  timid  wife.  You  think,  too,  at  pres- 
ent that  his  family  and  connections,  moving  in  a 
different  sphere  from  your  own,  are  no  objection, 
and  yet  I  know  no  young  lady  who  would  more 
dislike  to  find  herself  surrounded  by  vulgar  people 
and  feel  herself  more  uncomfortable  in  an  inferior 
society  than  yourself." 

*'  Certainly  I  should,  mamma.  I  only  differ  firom 
you  in  thinking  that  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  I  ^ould  be  so  placed.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  my  marrying  Tom  McLaughlin,  or  any 
body  else,  would  make  much  difference  with  regard 
to  the  circle  of  my  acquaintances.  I  should  con- 
tinue to  know  the  same  people  that  I  do  now,  and 
if  others  called  upon  me  that  were  not  to  my  taste, 
there  is  nothing  easier  than  to  let  them  drop." 

"  Including  your  husband's  fiither  and  mother,  I 
presume,"  inquired  Mn»  Lenox,  ironically. 


"  No,  no,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  mamma,"  re- 
plyed  Kate,  laughing.  "  I  am  afraid  that  would  be 
going  rather  too  far.  But,"  added  she,  more  seri- 
ously, *'  although  unfortunately  I  could  not  cut 
them,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  need  be  intimate 
with  them.  A  visit  once  a  month  or  so  to  the  old 
people,  would  be  as  much,  I  presume,  as  would  be 
required ;  and  that,  after  all,  would  be  no  great  hard- 
ship you  know,  mamma ;  or,  at  least,  if  it  were 
something  of  a  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  such  an 
agreeable — " 

"  My  dear  child,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lenox, rather 
alarmed  by  the  animated  tone  in  which  Kate  was 
entering  on  the  compensating  gifts  of  her  admirer, 
**  in  objecting  to  Mr.  McLaughlin's  position,  it  is 
not  as  a  matter  of  caste  or  clique  that  I  viewed  it, 
for  although  I  confess  to  a  little  aristocratic  bias, 
I  certainly  never  should  be  weak  enough  to  place 
it  in  opposition  to  worth  and  talent.     Not  at  all. 
You  quite  mistake  me,  if  you  suppose  that  want  of 
fashion  is  with   me  an  insuperable  want.     But 
want  of  refinement  is.     A  man  must  be  a  gentle- 
man, Kate,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  to  make 
a  woman  of  cultivated  tastes  and  refined  habits 
happy.     And  you  would  tell  me,  Kate,"  continued 
her  mother,  rapidly,  "  that  McLaughlin,  being  a 
man  of  talent  and  information,  muSt  be  a  man  of 
gentlemanly  feelings  and  refined  habits  ;  and  there, 
my  dear  child,  you  make  the  mistake   common 
to  young  and  enthusiastic  minds.     McLaughlin, 
as  a  man  of  lively  imagination,  naiUrally  admires 
what  is  refined  and  beautiful,  and  being  a  person 
of  quick  observation,  he  readily  adapts  himself 
to  the  tone  or  manner  of  those  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  thus,  no  doubt,  he  might  pass  very 
well  among  those  of  infinitely  more  polished  hab- 
its than  be  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with. 
But,  dear  Kate,  the  habits  that  are  adopted  late  in 
life,  hang  very  loosely  on  a  man.     They  are  not  a 
part  of  his  constitution  and  his  being,  like  those 
instilled  into  him  by  example  and  precept  from  his 
childhood.     There  is  the  advantage  of  early  edu- 
cation— the  education  of  example.     What  a  man 
sees  his  lather  do  as  a  child,  he  himself  will   do 
when  he  attains  that  father's  age.     As  a  matter  of 
course     McLaughlin     may    be    mortified     and 
pained  now — I   dare  say   he   is — by  those  very 
habits  in  his  father,  which  instinctively  he  will  fall 
into  by  and  by  himself,  ridiculing  probably  his  pres- 
ent feelings  as  the  sensitiveness  of  a  very  young 
man.     It  takes  two  generations  to  make  a  gentle- 
man, Kate.     I  donotspeajc  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
birth,  but  of  education." 

Kate  had  grown  very  serious  during  this  homily, 
and  said  with  much  earnestness : — 

"  Then  his  family  are  very  vulgar  people  ;  are 
they,  mamma  ? " 

"  Very,"  replied  Mrs.  Lenox,  with  decision,  for 
so  lively  was  her  recollection  of  the  bob- wig  and 
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broad  back  of^tbe  elder  Mr.  McLaughlin,  and  of 
the  plnm-colored  pelisee  of  his  wife,  that  she  had 
no  hesitatioa  in  pronouncing  them  guilty  of  every 
dn  against  refinement  and  good  manners.  The 
inner  spirit  must  correspond  to  such  externals. 
"  Very,  and  to  a  sensitive,  high-bred  girl,  I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  more  painful  than  marrying  a 
man  of  coarse  feelings  and  vulgar  habits.  And  it 
is  one  of  the  few  evils  that  time  heightens  instead 
of  lessening.  Age  naturally  requires  all  the  polish 
and  restraints  of  confirmed  habits  to  counteract  the 
increasing  lethargy  and  careleasneas  of  year? ;  and 
when  there  are  no  such  restraints  to  combat  the 
natural  man,  when  he  comes  out  in  all  his  native 
coarseness,  unmitigated  and  unsubdued  by  educa- 
tion, it  is  most  disgusting.  Depend  upon  it,  Kate, 
if  an  underbred  young  man  is  disagreeable,  a  vul- 
gar old  one  is  insupportable." 

"  Dreadful,"  said  Kate,  with  a  shudder,  and  Mr. 
Tom  McLaughlin  was  effectually  displaced  from 
his  pedestal,  for  the  time  being  at  least.  Kate  did 
not  dream  of  him  that  night,  nor  walk  out  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  him  the  next  day,  and  for  a  week 
Mra.  L«nox  heard  no  more  of  him. 

Just  as  she  had  ceased  to  think  of  Tom  Mc- 
Laughlin, however,  he  was  recalled  again  to  her 
recollection.  For  coming  home  after  an  absence 
of  »>me  hours,  she  found  Kate  appearing  unusu- 
ally bright  and  active. 

"  Why,  Kate,"  said  she»  addressing  her  daugh- 
ter, "  What  has  happened  1  Who  has  been  here — 
you  look  so  animated  7  " 

"  Mr.  McLaughlin,  mother.  Here  is  a  book  he 
left  for  you.  Something  he  said  he  was  speaking 
to  you  of  the  last  time  he  was  here." 

"  He  need  not  have  troubled  himself,"  replied 
Mrs  Lenox,  dryly. 

"  He  was  so  agreeable,"  continued  Kate.  "  I 
wish  you  had  come  in  sooner,'*  and  then  she  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  some  of  the  morning's  conversa- 
tion, and, in  spite  of  herself,  Mrs.  Lenox  could  not 
help  being  interested  and  amused,  though  heartily 
vexed  to  see  how  all  her  grave  axioms  on  the  head 
of  birth  and  education  had  vanished  *  from  her 
daughter's  mind  under  the  influence  of  an  agreea- 
ble visit. 

"  Who  are  you  talking  of,  Kate,"  inquired  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Bronson,  who  was  dining  with  them 
that  day. 

"  Of  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  McLaughlin, 
sir.** 

"  A  son  of  old  Tom  McLaughlin  1 "  asked  her 
uncle. 

"  I  don't  know  whose  son  he  is,  sir,"  replied 
Kate.  "  I  only  know  that  he  is  a  very  agreeable, 
charming  person.'* 

"  Tlien,  Khte,"  said  her  uncle,  laughing, "  I  think 
it  is  high  time  to  inquire  who  his  &ther  is.  Where 
do  they  live  1 " 
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"  Some  where  in 

"  Ah,  the  same — a  very  respectable  family.  Old 
McLaughKn  is  a  worthy,  excellent  man." 

^"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed,  Kate,  in  a  tone  of  the  ut- 
most interest,  not  unmixed  with  surprise.  "  Why, 
mamma,  it  cannot  be  the  family  you  supposed." 

"  Why  not  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Lenox,  coldly.  "  I 
never  said  anything  against  their  respectability," 
with  some  emphasis  upon  the  word,  as  if  that  alone 
was  not  all  that  was  required. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  continued  Mr.  Bronson  ;  '*  I  know 
the  young  man  now  of  whom  you  are  speaking, 
Kate.  A  very  clever  fellow,  with  a  decided  talent, 
considered  one  of  the  most  rising  young  men  of 
the  day.  I  give  my  consent,  Kate,"  continued  her 
uncle,  laughing. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  his  niece  gaily,  "  but 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  call  upon  you  for  it  in  the 
present  case,"  and  so  saying,  to  her  mother's  great 
relief,  she  lefl  the  room  to  answer  some  call  just 
then  made  upon  her  attention.  Mrs.  Lenox 
turned  to  her  brother  and  said : — 

*'  Don't  say  anything  more  about  those  McLaugh- 
lins, brother.  I  am  sorry  you  have  said  what  you 
did.  This  young  man  really  seems  quite  to  have 
taken  Kate's  imagination,  and  the  least  said  about 
them  the  better." 

"And  why?"   inquired  Mr.  Bronson.    "He 
admires  her  equally,  I  presume?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,*  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  in  a  tone  of  infin- 
ite vexation  ;  "  he  always  takes  every  opportunity 
of  devoting  himself  to  her,  and  his  admiration 
seems  so  earnest  and  sincefe,  that  now  that  he  has 
broken  the  ice  and  ventured  to  call,  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  some  trouble  in  managing  Kate  on 
the  subject." 

"  But,  my  dear  sister,  what  possible  objection 
could  you  have  to  the  match  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bron- 
son. 

"What  objections  can  I  have?"  replied  Mrs. 
Lenox,  haughtily.  "  Really,"  she  added,  with  some 
contempt ;  "  I  think  I  may  look  higher  than  old 
Tom  McLaughlin's  son  for  Kate,  without  being 
accused  of  being  very  ambitious  either." 

"  Nonsense,'1  said  Mr.  Bronson,  almost  angrily. 
"  What  airs  you  women  do  give  yourselves.  Kate 
is  a  pretty  girl  enough,  but  she  has  not  a  sous,  and 
if  she  is  turning  up  her  nose  at  a  clever  fellow  like 
McLaughlin,  she  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  took  her 
for." 

"What  is  that,  uncle?"  said  Kate,  catching 
the  last  words  as  she  entered  the  room. 

"  I  say,"  continued  her  uncle,  "  that  if  you  arc 
giving  yourself  airs  toward  Tom  McLaughlin,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  he  does  not  happen  to  be  one  of  your 
fashionable  set,  you  are  not  the  girl  of  sense  I 
thought  you.  A  pretty  set,  too,  to  be  exclusive," 
said  the  old  man,  warming  on  a  subject  that  is  apt 
to  excite  some  wrath  in  those  who  can  look  back 
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fifty  yeare.  "  Tailors  and  tinkers  and  what  not — 
but  let  them  grow  rich  and  then  they  undertake  to 
grow  fine.  Oh,  a  precious  humbug,  ia  your  so  called 
feshion." 

"  Come,  come,  uncle  "  saitf  Kate,  laughing,  "  if 
the  first  set  is  so  bad,  what  must  the  second 
be?" 

"Quite  as  good  and  better, too,  for  they  dont 
give  themselves  the  airs  of  the  first  set,  as  you  call 
it,  Kate.  This  <  first  set,'  and  '  good  society,'  and 
all  that  nonsense,"  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
firing  off  in  another  tirade  that  was  principally 
meant    for    his    sister,  whose    exclusiveness  on 

finery  "  as  he  called  it,  alternately  provoked  his 
ridicule  or  wrath,  though  he  addressed  himself  to 
Kate.    He  wound  up  with: — 

"  And  as  for  young  McLaughlin,  if  he  does 
not  happen  to  be  in  '  good  society,'  he  is  worth  half 
the  young  men  you  find  there,  Kate." 

"  X  am  very  much  of  your  opinion  on  that 
point,"  said  Kate,  gaily. 

"Dont  talk  nonsense,. Kate j"  said  her  mother, 
angrily. 

"  Kate,"  said  her  uncle,  looking  at  her  eamestlyi 
•*dont  give  yourself  airs  to  Tom  McLaughlin. 
You  will  find  precious  few  in  your  'first  set,*  with 
half  his  sense."  And  so  saying,  he  took  his  hat 
and  bid  his  sister  good  afternoon. 

"  How  I  do  hate  that  style  of  conversation  your 
uncle  sometimes  adopts,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  after  he 
had  left  the  house.  "  He  does  not  mean  what  he 
says,  for  there  is  no  one  who  resents  forwardness 
in  common  people  more  than  he  does,  when 
he  comes  in  contact  with  it;  but  it  is  a  bad 
style." 

Kate  said  nothing,  for  her  heart  quite  warmed 
toward  her  uncle  for  his  praise  of  McLaughlin ; 
and  besides  seeing  that  her  mother  was  ex- 
cited, she  feared  if  the  topic  was  pursued  too  &lt, 
some  injunctions  might  be  issued  and  some  com- 
mands laid,  relative  to  her  admirer's  visits,  that 
would  not  be  so  agreeable.  She  indemnified  her- 
self, however,  for  this  piece  of  prudence,  in  conning 
over  to  herself  all  her  uncle's  observations,  which 
agreeing  as  they  did  with  her  own  predilections, 
she  thought  very  sensible  and  sound,  a  respect* 
by  the  way,  which  she  did  not  always  pay  to  his 
opinions. 

But  **  Uncle  Bronson,"  was  quoted  now  in  a 
tone  in  which  he  had  never  been  quoted  by  his  niece 
before. 

Another  event  happened  about  this  time  which 
seemingly  had  no  bearing  on  the  subject  and  yet 
did  exercise  vast  influence  over  Kate's  mind,  and 
that  was  the  death  of  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin. Not  that  by  the  death  in  question  he 
fell  heir  1o  an  estate,  but  merely  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  in  mourning,  and,  consequently,  the  fancy 
vests  and  brilliant  cravats,  that  had  so  materially 


aided  Mrs.  Lenox's  arguments,  being  withdrawn    ) 
from  the   field,  flattery,  love    and  talent,  were 
decidedly  carrying  the  day. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

Mother,  yon  will  call  and  tell  Aunt  Campbell 
of  ray  engagement  to-morrow,  won't  you  1 "  said 
the  bright  and  beaming  Kate,  earnestly. 

"Yes,  dearest,  I  will — ^now  good-night,"  said 
her  mother,  and  she  sighed  heavily,  for  this  "  tell- 
ing Aunt  Campbell,"  was  perhaps  the  bitterest  drop 
in  the  whole  cup  to  Mrs.  Lenoc.  Certain  it*  is 
that  had  she  heard  on  the  morrow  that  her  sister- 
in-law  had  died  in  a  fit  the  preceding  night,  she 
would  not  have  grieved  as  she  might  have  done 
under  other  circumstances.  And  why  7  Because 
she  dreaded  her  asking, "  Who  is  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
sister]"  and  she  hated  to  answer  that  "his pa- 
rents  were  very  req)ectable  people,  who  lived  on 
the  East  side  of  the  city." 

Why  Mrs.  Campbell  should  exercise  such  an  in- 
fluence over  her  sister-in-law  would  perhaps  have 
puzzled  most  persons,  for  Mrs.  Lenox  certainly 
possessed  the  best  understanding  of  the  two.  But, 
then,  Mrs.  Campb^l  was  the  most  prosperous ; 
somewhat  satirical  and  a  little  supercilious  withal ; 
and  the  three  qualities  combined  make  an  unpala- 
table mixture. 

"  If  he  had  only  a  better  name,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox, 
to  herself  in  the  perplexity  of  her  mortification. 
"  But  *  McLaughlin '  is  a  tell-tale,  indeed.  How- 
ever since  it  is  to  be,  it  may  as  well  be  announced 
at  once." 

And  announced  it  was.    Mrs.  Lenox  put  on  as 
good  a  face  as  she  could,  and  affected  to  be  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  engagement.     She  dwelt 
particularly  upon  her  intended  son-in-law's  talents 
and  information,  and  bravely  met  the  question  of 
"  Who  are  his  fiunily,"  by  answering  immediately, 
"  Plain,  but  very    respectable  people ;    welathy 
without  pretension,"  and  spoke  of  knovring  who 
they  were  ever  since  McLaughlin  was  a  boy,  in  a 
very  different  tone  from  that  in  which  she  had 
described  the  family   to   Kate.    Not  a  word  of 
the  plum-colored  pelisse  escaped  now,  but  trusting 
to  the  improbability  of  her  fashionable  relations 
ever  meeting  with  Kate's  new  connections,  she 
described  them  in  such  animated  terms  that  they 
would  hardly  have  known  themselves  had  they 
heard  her.    In  fact,  she  talked  herself  quite  into 
good  spirits,  and   Mrs.  Campbell  having  two  or 
three  unmarried  daughters  in  society,  and  fbeling 
that "  good  matches,"  were  not  to  be  criticised  too 
severely,  listened  with  interest,  and  cordially  con- 
gratulated her  sister  on  Kate's  forming  so  unexcep- 
tionable an  alliance. 

'*  My  brother,  Mr.  Bronson,  thinly  so  and  so," 
and  "my brother  tells  me,'*  was  repeated  more 
than  once  during  the  conversation,  in  a  tone  of 
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great  respect ,  iib  if  her  brother's  knowledge  and 
opinions  had  really  inflaenced  her  own.  Not 
that  they  had  in  the  least,  bat  people  often  like  to 
quote  others  when  they  wish  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  a  third  party.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  near- 
est relatives  often  humbug  each  other,  or,  at  least, 
try  to  do  it.  Mrs.  Campbell  knew  her  sister-in- 
law  too  well  to  believe  that  a  young  man  who  had 
neither  name  nor  position  was  a  very  acceptable 
son-in-law,  for  she  was  well  aware  that  fashion 
and  comiection  had  no  small  influence  on  Mrs. 
Lenox.  But,  knowing  too,  that  Kate  had  not  a 
sous,  and  her  mother  had  several  other  daughters 
growing  up  as  6ist  as  they  could,  she  thought  It 
probably  a  very  fair  match  for  her ;  from  (Mrs. 
Lenox's  account  excellent ;  but  then  she  made 
some  allowance  for  what  she  considered  as  "natu- 
ral exaggeration,")  and  the  conversation  ended 
with  a  cordial  invitation  to  Mr.  McLaughlin  to 
accompany  Kate  and  her  mother  to  a  small  party 
at  her  house  the  next  evening. 

Mrs.  Lenox  departed  with  her  heart  both  light- 
ened and  loaded.  It  is  the  premier  pas  qui  eaute, 
the  engagement  was  annotmced:  but  there  was 
the  introduction  to  take  place  yef,  and  a  small  par- 
ty is  trying.  She  wished  it  had  "been  a  ball,  for 
men  look  pretty  much  alike  in  a  crowd,  or  if  it 
were  for  a  sociable  evening,  where  there  would  be 
none  to  contrast  with  McLaughlin,  and  then  his 
agreeable  powers  would  have  displayed  them- 
selves— ^but  a  small  party  was  just  enough  to  show 
his  deficiency  in  air  without  showing  anything 
else.  In  short,  Mrs.  Lenox  was  decidedly  nervous 
about  it. 

**  Mamma,"  said  Kate,  running  into  her  moth- 
er's dressing  room  the  next  evening,  "  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin is  down  stairs." 

"  Well,  my  love,**  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  "  we  have 
plenty  of  time.  Your  aunt  does  not  expect  us  until 
nine.  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Kate  ?  "  she  added, 
suddenly  as  she  looked  up,  seeing  the  distressed, 
almost  agitated  expression  of  her  daughter's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Oh,"  said  Kate,  half  laughing,  yet  almost  in 
tears,  "  He  has  got  on  that  horrid  plaid  waistcoat." 

Mrs.  Lenox  now  looked  almosi  as  concerned  as 
Kate,  as  she  said,  with  infinite  vexation  : 

"  What  on  earth  has  induced  him  to  throw  off 
his  monraing,  Kate  ?"  she  added  with  decision, "  he 
must  go  home  and  change  it,  for  positively  I  wont 
introduce  him  to  your  aunt  in  that  costume." 

*'  I  wish  to  heavens  it  could  be  managed,"  said 
Kate.  "  I  can't  bear  that  that  saucy  Helen  Camp- 
bell should  see  him  for  the  first  time  in  this  trim. 
But  I  don't  like  to  say  anything  to  him  about  it." 

*'  Then  I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  grown  desper- 
ate ;  "  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  take  him 
in  that  waistcoat."  And  they  descended  to  the 
drawing  room. 
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You  are  very  early,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  as  she 
entered.    "  We  shall  not  go  until  nine." 

"  So  I  supposed,"  replied  McLaughlin,"  but  as 
Miss  Lenox  said  she  would  dress  early,  I  sup- 
posed I  should  not  be  interfering  with  her  toilette 
by  coming  an  hour  earlier  than  your  note  named." 

"  Talking  of  toilettes,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  in  a 
tone  which  she  meant  to  be  playful,  bat  which  was 
in  reality  constrained  ;  "  I  dont  think  you  have 
made  yours  the  most  becoming  to-night." 

"  Why  ;  what  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  McLaugh- 
lin, a  little  embarrassed  by  her  manner. 

*'  I  dont  admire  that  vest  at  all,"  she  continued, 
in  the  same  would-be-gay  manner. 

Kate  turned  away  to  gather  a  geraniiun. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  it,  or  I  would  have 
chosen  another,"  he  replied. 

*<  It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  ea- 
gerly. "  You  have  plenty  of  time  to  return.  And 
now  while  you  go  to  remodel  ^our  toilette,"  she 
added  with  a  smile,  "  I  may  as  well  go  and  com- 
mence mine." 

He  bowed  his  submission,  though  inwardly 
vexed ;  for  he  had  come  early  on  purpose  to  q)end 
an  hour  quietly  with  Kate  before  going  to  the  party » 
and  he  was  somewhat  mortified  too  that  she  should 
have  held  herself  aloof  during  the  discussion.  He 
approached  as  she  stood  gathering  geraniums  and 
said,  with  a  forced  smile  : — 

"  Your  mother  has  condemned  my  dress,  so  it 
seems  I  must  leave  you  to  change  it."  To  which 
Kate  only  answered,  with  some  embarrassment : — 

"  Oh,  we  will  wait  for  you ;  there  is  no  hurry  at 
all,"  and  he  left  her  both  hurt  and  annoyed,  and 
yet  he  knew  not  why.  He  had  too  much  sense  to 
resent  their  not  liking  his  ta^.e  in  a  trifle  of  the 
kind  ;  but  the  want  of  frankness  of  manner — ^the 
importance  they  attached  to  the  trifle — ^in  short,  a 
something  which  was  in  fact  a  r^cted  light  of 
their  real  f(^elings,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  take 
him  as  he  was,  was  what  mortified  him. 

Kate  saw  it  and  was  sorry,  but  it  was  the  sort  of 
thing  for  which  she  felt  as  if  there  was  no  help  ; 
and  Mrs.  Lenox  only  hoped  **  it  would  teach  him 
to  dress  more  like  a  gentleman  when  he  expected 
to  go  out  with  her." 

The  McLaughlins  having  called  upon  Kate,  she 
was  invited  to  spend  a  sociable  evening  with  them 
merely  to  meet  the  &mily  circle,  an  evening  which 
Mrs.  Lenox  anticipated  with  some  disgust  and 
Kate  with  considerable  amusement,  for  Kate  was 
differently  constituted  from  her  mother.  Mis. 
Lenox  had  been  brought  up  in  wealth,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  refinements  and  consequence  until 
she  had  attained  middle  age,  when  a  change  of 
circumstances  left  her  with  habits  and  tastes  illn 
suited  to  her  present  means.  As  is  often  the  case, 
she  now  clung  with  tenacity  to  that  which  she  had 
never  valued  in  her  days  of  prosperity :  her  pod- 
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tion.  Youth,  beauty  and  wealth  having  paased 
away,  she  now  prided  herself  upon  her  blood  and 
fashion.  Kate  Mrith  a  quick  sense  of  ridicule  and 
a  strong  love  of  pleasure,  and  having  grown  up,  too, 
under  less  luxurious  circumstances,  was  often 
amused  by  that  which  annoyed  her  mother.  She 
did  npt  feel  herself  in  any  way  compromised  by 
old  Mrs.  McLaughlin's  caps,  or  her  sister-in-law's 
long  curls,  and  she  enjoyed  the  thoughts  of  the 
amusing  evening  she  should  probably  pass  with 
them,  and  besides  the  idea  of  the  admiration  she 
should  receive  and  the  sensation  she  should  excite 
among  them  was  very  agreeable. 

As  they  arrived  rather  early,  no  one  was  in  the 
parlor  to  receive  them,  and  Mrs.  Lenox  had  a  few 
minutes  to  look  around,  half-disgusted  and  half- 
pleased  by  the  signs  of  abundance  that  bordered 
on  the  vulgar  surrounding  her. 

«  Do  look ! "  said  Kate  with  an  expression  of 
infinite  fear,  pointing  to  a  portrait  of  old  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laughlin. **  Those  must  be  the  identical  marra- 
bouta  you  have  so  lively  a  remembrance  of,  mam- 
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"  You  are  an  odd  girl,  Kate,"  said  her  mother 
smilingly.  **  What  a  smell  of  hot  cakes,"  she 
added,  half  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Kate,  laughing, "  It  is  what  old  nur- 
sey  used  to  call  a '  beautiful  smell.'  I  hope  they  are 
Boft  waffles." 

The  muscles  round  Mrs.  Lenox's  nose  consider- 
ably relaxed  at  this  intimation,  for  a  fastidious  and 
dainty  appetite  was  one  of  the  effects  of  her  early 
education,  which  circumstances  did  not  permit  her 
always  to  gratify. 

The  family  now  approaching,  there  was  an  end 
to  communicationa  of  the  kind,  and  Kate  was  re- 
ceived with  an  affectionate  cordiality,  and  Mrs. 
Lenox  with  a  respectful  admiration  that  could  not 
fail  to  touch  both  their  hearts.  The  waffles,  too, 
proved  very  fine,  and  though  Mrs.  Lenox  was 
pressed  with  a  warm  hospitality  to  eat  beyond  what 
was  not  elegant,  and  old  McLaughlin  made  use  of 
his  fingers  and  did  not  make  use  of  his  napkin,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  between  fiatiery  and  feeding,  Mrs. 
Lenox  enjoyed  her  evening  more  than  she  was  ac- 
customed to  do  at  more  fashionable  places. 

"  Plenty  of  money  there,  Kate,"  said  her  mother 
as  they  drove  home. 

"  Yes,'*  said  Kate,  "plenty  of  money,  though  they 
don't  know  how  to  spend  it.  But  that  is  better 
than  knowing  how  and  not  having  it  to  spend." 

If  the  vulgar  abundance  of  the  McLaughlins 
had  struck  the  Lenoxes,  the  scanty  elegance  of  the 
Lenoxes  produced  quite  as  strong  an  efiect  upon 
the  McLaughlins  when  they  returned  the  visit. 
The  old  gentleman,  not  used  to  a  little  sponge  cake 
for  his  tea,  with  a  pyramid  of  ice  cream  for  his  sup- 
per, called  for  oysters  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  like 
a  famished  man.    Mrs.  McLaughlin,  too,  had  been 
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almost  shocked  by  the  bare  appearance  of  every 
thing  around  them :  and  yet  there  was  a  certain 
style  and  elegance  that  dazzled  and  baffled  her. 
She  did  not  draw  a  long,  free,  easy  breath  till  she 
got  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Lenox,  in  her  own  atmosphere,  had  not 
impressed  them  so  favorably  as  at  their  own  house. 
They  began  to  suspect  her  of  being  proad  ;  and  to 
resent  her  being  *'  fine."  Kate  only  continued  in 
their  eyes  as  lovely  as  they  had  at  first  thought  her, 
for  her  attachment  to  Tom  made  her  receive  his 
connections  with  warmth  and  pleasure — a  pleasure, 
which  her  sense  of  superior  elegance  did  not  tend 
at  all  to  diminish. 

The  wedding  day  was  approaching,  and  happy 
was  Tom  McLaughlin  in  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  so  near,  for  he  had  not  only  longed  to  have  his 
lovely  bride  under  his  own  roof,  but  he  desired 
almost  as  earnestly  to 'be  free  from  the  constant 
contact  with  Mrs.  Lenox,  whom  he  was  getting 
heartily  to  hate.  The  reform  she  had  began  upon 
his  waistcoats,  had  extended  to  other  little  points, 
sometimes  in  costume  and  sometimes  in  manner, 
which  Kate  scarcely  perceived,  or  if  she  did,  very 
wisely  thought  those  were  matters  of  no  conse- 
quence. Tom  was  very  clever,  very  agreeable,  and 
desperately  in  love  with  her.  What  more  did  she 
want  1  She  only  "  wished  mamma  would  leave 
him  alone,"  for  these  little  tiffs  annoyed  her.  He 
had  purchased  a  house,  and  Mrs.  Lenox  interfered 
more  with  the  furnishing  of  it  than  he  thought 
quite  delicate  under  the  circumstances  in  so  hig^ 
bred  a  lady  ;  but  the  truth  must  be  confessed,  Tom 
had  not  a  very  fine  taste,  and  vulgar  furiiiture  and 
vulgar  dress  were  alike  Mrs.  Lenox's  particular 
abominations. 

The  wedding  arrangements  now  came  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  McLaughUn,  having  heard  them  ad- 
mire the  style  in  which  Kate's  friend  Miss  Lang- 
ton's  marriage  had  been  conducted,  proposed  that 
they  too  should  be  married  in  the  morning  and 
drive  right  to  their  own  house,  there  to  receive 
company.  But  this  was  negatived  with  a  prompt- 
ness and  decision  on  Mrs.  Lenox's  part,  that  Tom 
thought  neither  very  civil  nor  comprehensible. 

**  My  dear,  Kate,"  said  her  mother,  after  he  had 
gone,  *'  you  must  see  company  here.  If  you  are 
in  your  own  house  all  the  McLaughlin  set  will  call 
upon  you,  which  they  will  hardly  dare  to  do 
here." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  Kate  ;  "  I  never  thought  of 
that."  And  now  the  bridal  paraphernalia  was  at 
last  finished,  and  the  presents  from  the  McLaugh- 
lin family  put  Mrs.  Lenox  in  better  hiunor  with 
them  than  she  had  been  since  the  engagement. 

"  A  camel's  hair  shawl  from  the  old  gentieman, 
Kate,**  she  exclaimed  as  she  opened  the  corbeille, 
"  and  a  thread  veil  from  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  that 
is  something  like  ;  for  do  you  know,  Kate,  I  dreaded 
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nothing  leas  than  a  frightful  set  of  pearl,  or  worse 
yet,  perhaps  a  set  of  topaz." 

"  Topaz ! "  said  Kate  ;  laughing, "  dear  mother, 
what  an  idea.  W  hat  thoughts  into  a  mother' t  head 
will  come,  and  see  the  beautiful  camelias  from 
Tom,''  she  said,  as  she  almost  hid  her  blushing  face 
in  the  superb  bouquet  sent  by  her  lover.  And  then 
came  delicate  embroidery  from  other  members  of^ 
the  family,  and  a  bracelet  that  was  quite  unexcep- 
tionable from  the  groom  himself.  Mrs.  Lenox  felt 
that  it  was  a  corbeille  she  could  show  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell.  "  The  force  of  language  could  no  farther  go." 

The  wedding  day  arrived  at  last,  and  Kate  did 
certainly  look  her  prettiest.  The  sof^  flowers,  and 
the  delicate  drapery  of  exquisite  lace,  that  shades 
but  cannot  conceal  the  changeful  emotions  of  the 
blushing  bride,  are  so  graceful  and  becoming,  that 
almost  any  girl  of  tolerable  appearance  becomes 
interesting:  but  when  the  bride,  as  in  the  present 
case,  is  really  lovely,  there  is  no  prettier  tableau 
MoanI,  than  that  presented  on  a  wedding  day.  But 
why  is  that  an  occasion  which  always  heightens 
the  interest  attached  to  a  woman,  usually  so  try- 
ing to  a  roan  1  How  few  can  stand  the  test  with- 
out looking  awkward  and  embarrassed.  They 
seem  to  feel  conscious  of  being  conspicuous, 
without  that  sense  of  gracefulness  that  shrouds  the 
bride.  A  man  must  really  be  high-bred  and  ele- 
gant to  go  through  the  ordeal  with  the  approba- 
tion and  admiration  of  those  who  see  him  for  the 
first  time.  But,  if  on  the  contrary,  there  is  any  lack, 
any  deficiency  of  air  or  manner,  it  is  never  more 
conspicuous  than  on  this  "  happy  day." 

**  Where  is  your  son-in-law  ? "  "  Where  is  the 
groom  ]  **  and  "  Wont  you  point  him  out  1 "  were 
the  questions  Mrs.  Lenox  heard  on  every  side,  and 
always  with  annoyance  ;  for  the  white  satin  vest, 
always  sufHciently  noticable,  was  on  this  occasion 
from  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  wearer,  rather  more 
striking  than  usual  from  its  being  embroidered  gaily 
in  silver  flowers ;  and  when  she  saw  him  pointed 
out,  she  turned  hastily  away  from  the  fashionable 
friends  who  she  felt  were  criticising  her  new  son- 
in-law. 

'*  A  good  countenance  though,"  was  part  of  one 
sentence  that  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  '*  Yes,  but 
he  looks  clever,"  was  the  conclusion  of  another  re- 
mark, of  which  she  did  not  hear  the  first  phrase. 
The  "  though,"  and  "  yes,  but,"  counterbalanced 
all  the  acknowledgement  contained  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sentence. 

The  pretty,  delicate,  high-bred  Kate  Lenox, 
was  now  Mn.  McLaughlin  ;  was  now  mistress  of 
a  handsome  establishment ;  the  wife  of  a  clever 
rising  man ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Lenox  wept  some  tears 
that  were  not  altogether  the  overflowings  of  a 
mother's  heart.  Mrs.  Campbell  had  looked  scrutin- 
izingly  at  all  his  family,  collectively  and  individual- 
ly, and  Mrs.  Langton  had  asked  "  W/ao  they  were  2 " 


She  felt  that  Kate  had  lost  caste.     The  Lenox 
was  sunk  forever  in  the  McLaughlin. 


CHAPTER   III. 

To  be  always  civil,  but  never  intimate  with  her 
husband's  fiimily,  was  the  principal  rule  of  con- 
duct Kate  had  laid  down  for  herself  on  her  mar- 
riage and  which  she  thought  a  beautiful  expedient 
for  avoiding  all  the  embarrassments  and  annoy- 
ances her  mother  had  predicted  in  her  entering 
the  McLaughlin  family. 

That  there  was  any  thing  in  this  that  they  had 
any  right  to  complain  of  or  that  could  possibly  be 
oflensive  to  their  feelings  or  painful  to  her  hus- 
band's was  an  idea  that  never  occurred  to  her. 
The  cordial  afiection  and  perfect  kindness  with 
which  she  was  received  when  she  did  go  among 
them,  sometimes  forced  a  consciousness  upon  her — 
a  something  of  self-reproach,  that  drew  from  her, 
unexpectedly  even  to  herself,  apologies  and  ex- 
cuses for  the  infrequency  of  her  visits,  but  the 
feeling  was  transitory ;  she  much  more  frequently 
felt  with  her  mother,  who  was  in  admiration  and 
surprise  at  her  periorming  so  unpleasant  a  duty 
so  well. 

The  McLaughlins,  unsuspicious  and  kind- 
hearted  as  they  were,  felt  somewhat  hurt  that  they 
should  see  so  little  of  "  Tom's  wife ; "  but  they 
excused  her  to  themselves  and  each  other,  sayingj 
"  that  she  was  young  and  gay>  and  naturally  fonder 
of  her  own  family  than  quiet  people  like  themselves ; 
and  besides,  they  did  live  a  great  way  off,  and  it 
was  inconvenient  for  her  to  get  to  them  as  often 
perhaps  as  she  would  like,"  for  it  never  occurred  to 
the  good  old  souls  that  their  fiur  daughter-in-law 
meant  to  **  cut "  them.  That  was  an  elegance,  a 
touch  of  refinement,  of  which  they  had  no  con« 
ception. 

The  first  few  months  of  Kate's  marriage  had 
glided  away  in  perfect  happiness,  and  Mrs.  Lenox 
was  charmed  by  the  grace  with  which  Kate  had 
steered  through  the  difl&culties  of  her  path.  She 
saw  little  of  the  McLaughlins  and  yet  had  never 
given  them  ofience.  This  Mn.  Lenox  thought 
was  the  perfection  of  good  management  and  tact. 

Kate  was  about  ^ving  her  first  party,  and  her 
mother  said,  "  Do  you  expect  any  of  the  Mc- 
Laughlins to-morrow  1  You  have  asked  them,  I 
suppose  1 " 

There  was  a  tone  of  anxiety  in  the  question, 
with  something  of  a  hope  that  Kate  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  invite  them,  which,  how- 
ever, was  dispelled  at  once,  by  her  replying : — 

"  Oh,  certainly  ;  but  as  Harriet  is  not  well,  and 
the  old  people  never  go  out,  I  take  it  for  granted 
they  will  not  come." 

Mrs.  Lenox  congratulated  herself  upon  the 
temporary  indisposition  of  Miss  McLaughlin,  and 
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only  feared  she  might  recover  before  the  evening 
named ;  and  was  pleased  that  her  daughter  had 
done  the  "  proper  thing,"  in  giving  the  invitation, 
since  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  its  being 
reilised.  "  For  afler  all,  I  suppose  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  left  them  out.  Tom  might  have 
been  displeased,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  able  to  go  to  Tom's 
to-morrow  night,  Harriet,"  said  old  Mrs.  Laughlin. 
"  I  hope  your  sister  will  not  be  hurt ;  but  when  I 
tell  her  how  unwell  you  really  are,  she  will  see 
that  it  is  unavoidable." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  go,  mamma  T  " 

**  Oh !  certainly,  my  love.  I  would  not  stay 
away  on  any  account.  It  is  their  first  part]s  and 
Kate  would  really  have  reason  to  be  hurt  if  none 
of  us  went.  Such  a  pretty  note,  too,  as  that  was 
she  wrote  to  me.  She  seems  a  very  sweet  young 
creature,  and  Tom  ia  very  fond  of  her." 

Miss  McLaughlin  said  nothing,  for  she  thought 
her  fashionable  sister-in-law  might  have  come  in 
person  to  ask  her  mother,  instead  of  satisfying  her- 
self with  a  pretty  note. 

In  fact  Miss  McLaughlin  was  not  altogether  at 
ease  about  Kate.  Mrs.  Lenox  did  even  affect  to 
treat  them  with  civility,  and  Harriet  sometimes 
feared  that  though  Kate  was  more  graceful  in 
manner  she  was  not  much  more  gracious  in  spirit 
than  her  mother.  But  then  Miss  McLaughlin  was 
not  one  of  those  who  are  "  nothing,  if  not  criti- 
cal," and  she  was  in  no  haste  to  condemn  her 
brother's  young  wife,  though  the  mother  there  was 
certainly  no  want  of  charity  in  disliking. 

The  McLaughlins  were,  as  we  have  said,  kind 
and  unsuspicious,  but  they  were  not  so  obtuse  as 
not  to  see  the  arrogant  carelessness  with  which 
they  were  treated  by  Mrs.  Lenox,  nor  so  insensi- 
ble as  not  to  feel  it.  And  if  they  saw  any  fiiults 
in  Kate  they  were  at  once  attributed  to  her 
mother's  education  and  influence. 

Indeed,  it  was  quite  amusing  to  hear  the  re- 
marks each  family  made  of  the  other. 

*'  If  McLaughlin  had  had  advantages  of  birth 
and  education,  he  really  would  have  been  a 
charming  fellow,"  Mrs.  Lenox  would  say  to  the 
daughter,  who  now  took  Kate's  place,  "  for  he  is 
very  clever  and  naturally  a  gentleman.  But  such 
vulgarians  as  his  father  and  mother  would  have 
been  enough  to  spoil  the  ApoUo  Belvedere  if 
he  had  been  brought  up  among  them.  I  am  only 
astonished. that  a  son  of  their's  can  be  as  present- 
able  as  he  is." 

*'  She  seems  a  very  sweet,  young  creature,"  was 
said  on  the  other  side.  "Pity  she  has  such  a 
worldly  mother.  If  she  had  only  been  well- 
brought  up,  what  a  fine  woman  she  would  have 
been,  for  she  has  noble  qualities." 

The  evening  came  for  Kate's  party,  and  to  Mrs. 
Lenox's  discomfiture,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLaughlin 


arrived,  and  arrived,  too,  at  an  early  hour,  among 
the  first  of  the  guests. 

"  If  they  had  only  had  the  grace  to  come  later," 
she  thought,  **  they  would  not  have  been  so  con- 
spicuous." 

*'  Who  is  that  old  lady  on  the  sofa,  Mrs. 
Lenox,"  asked  one  of  her  fashionable  friends,  look- 
ing towards  Mrs.  McLaughlin. 

"  Mrs.  Lowndes,"  replied  Mrs.  Lenox,  purposely 
looking  toward  the  other  end  of  the  divan. 

"  Xo,  no ;  I  know  Mrs.  Lowndes,"  pursued  her 
fiiend, "  I  mean  the  little  old  womm  with  coclico 
ribbons  in  her  cap." 

"  Where  ? "  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  still  afifecting  not 
to  understand  which  lady  was  meant,  and  just  then 
soms  one  passing  to  whom  she  had  not  yet  spoken, 
she  turned  hastily  away  without  giving  any  farther 
satisfaction  on  the  point. 

"  That  is  odd,"  thought  the  lady.  "  She  does 
not  want  me  to  know  who  it  is.  I  will  find  oat 
though.  Mrs.  McLaughlin,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Kate,  who  just  then  approeushed,  **  who  is  ths  lady 
with  coclico  ribbons  in  her  cap,  sitting  on  the  sofii 
near  the  fire  place  T " 

McLaughlin  had  seen  the  whole  of  this  scene, 
and  his  eye  turned  anxiously  and  even  a  little 
sternly  towards  Kate,  as  he  awaited  almost  breath- 
lessly her  reply.  She  oaught  its  expression  and 
having  seen  her  mother  turn  hastily  and  uneasily 
away,  divined  in  an  instant  the  whole.  "She 
answered  promptly  and  with  the  utmost  ease,  for 
she  thought  only  of  Tom : — 

"  My  mather-in-law,  Mrs.  McLaughlin.  Let 
me  introduce  yon." 

"  With  pieaaare,"  replied  the  other,  and  some- 
what surprised,  and  approaching  the  sofa,  the  in- 
troduction instantly  took  place.  After  a  minute's 
conversation,  Kate  said,  addressing  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laughlin : — 

**  I  am  afiraid  yon  find  this  seat  too  warm. 
Would  you  not  prefer  going  with  me  to  see  the  dan- 
cers ?  I  can  get  you  a  comfortable  place  there,  and 
I  think  you  will  be  more  amused  in  the  next  room." 
And  giving  her  arm  to  the  old  Lady,  she  turned  to  go 
into  the  dancing- room,  when  she  met  her  husband's 
glance.  How  different  from  what  it  had  been  a 
moment  before !  Gratified  affection  and  relieved 
pride  spoke  in  those  dark  eyes,  as  he  turned  them 
fondly,  proudly,  and  even  gratefully  upon  his  pretty 
wife,  who  never  looked  to  him  so  lovely  as  she  did 
at  that  moment.  A  word  in  passing  w;as  &U  he 
had  time  for,  and  though  it  was  but  some  ordinary 
remark,  the  tone  was  enough  to  excite  and  urge 
Kate  on  in  her  present  gracious  task.  Placing  her 
mother-in-law,  therefi>re,on  the  sofa,  and  feariessly 
introducing  her  to  some  of  the  fashionable  chap- 
erones,  then  watching  their  charges,  she  stood  be- 
side her,  pointing  out  the  different  belles  and 
beauties,  and  directing  her  attention  to  whatever 
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she  thought  woold  amiifle  her,  until  some  <^  the 
ladies,  pleased  and  interested  with  the  graceful 
and  amiable  manner  of  their  yoang  hostess  to- 
ward "  the  old  lady  in  coclico  ribbons,"  joined 
in  the  conversation,  and  relieved  Kate  from  her 
post. 

"  Kate  need  not  be  so  attentive  to  Mrs.  Mc- 
Laughlin/' thought  Mrs.  Lenox,  *<  it  is  making  it 
80  very  evident  who  she  is."  But  Kate  loved  her 
husband,  and  felt  she  would  not  encounter  that 
stern  anxious  glance  again  for  all  the  fashionables 
in  the  room,  and  Kate  was  right.  The  respect 
she  gained  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  Mrs.  Lenox 
most  dreaded,  by  this  course  of  conduct,  was  what 
her  mother  never  thought  of;  for  these  fiishion* 
ables  are  not  all  so  destitute  of  head  and  heart,  as 
they  are  sometimes  accused  of  being. 

"How  very  graceful  and  pretty  our  young 
hostess  is,  and  her  manners  to  her  husband's 
mother  are  charming,"  remarked  one. 

"  Yes,  they  are  really  very  sweet.  Something 
of  a  test  of  civil  courage  too,"  replied  another, 
wniling. 

**  She  is  not  an  elegant  old  lady,  certainly,"  re- 
plied the  first.  "  It  is  for  that  very  reason  I  ad- 
mire her  daughter-in-law's  attentions  to  her." 

**  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  one  morning  as  she 
was  taken  her  luncheon  at  her  daughter's,  "  where 
did  you  get  these  pine  apple  sweetmeats— you  did 
not  make  them  yourself,  did  you  7  " 

"  Mrs.  McLaughlin  sent  them  to  me  some  time 
ago.  She  told  me  one  day  last  Summer,  when  I 
complained  of  being  fatigued  after  making  some, 
never  to  do  so  again ;  she  would  send  them  to  me ; 
and  a  few  weeks  after  all  these  jars  came,"  she 
said,  opening  a  weii-fiiled  pantry. 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  convenient,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Lenox,  as  coolly  as  if  it  had  been  the  housekeeper 
who  had  sent  them. 

'*  It  was  extremely  kind,"  replied  Kate, "  for  she 
made  them  herself." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  likes  it,"  returned  Mrs. 
Lenox,  carelessly;  who  could  not  leei  grate- 
ful for  any  attention  coming  from  so  **  com- 
mon a  person."  "  I  rather  think  she  passes  her 
time  very  much  in  those  kind  of  occupations," 
she  continued  almost  contempmonsly,  and  so  the 
grace  of  the  kindness  was  quite  lost  in  her 
eyes,  because  such  were  probably  habitual  to  her. 

New  sources  of  happiness  and  interest  were 
soon  after  opened  to  Kate  in  the  birth  of  a  son. 
The  Summer  commg  on  before  she  had  recovered 
her  strength,  both  she  and  the  in&nt  seemed 
wasting  away  in  the  heat  of  the  season. 

'*  My  poor  child !  "  said  her  mother, "  had  you 
not  not  better  accompany  Helen  and  myself  to 
Saratoga.    You  want  country  air." 

"I  could  not  stand  the  noise  and  clatter  of 
Saratoga,"  rephed  Kate,  languidly ;  "  and  in  fact. 
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lequire  the  comforts  and  quiet  of  home  more  than 
any  thing  else." 

*'  Perhaps  yon  are  right,"  said  her  mother, "  but 
I  hate  to  leave  you  so  miserable.  However,  I 
must  take  Helen  to  Newport  and  Saratoga.  We 
have  engaged  our  rooms  there." 

A  few  days  after  her  mother  left  her,  old  Mrs. 
McLaughlin,  who  was  with  her  family  at  a  beauti- 
ful place  they  owned  on  the  North  River,  drove 
to  the  city  to  see  Kate  and  her  grand-child. 

"  Why,  how  poorly  you  look,  my  love,"  ex- 
claimed the  motherly  old  lady  ;  '*  and  you,  too,  yon 
dear  Utile  puny  baby,"  she  said,  kissing  the  in- 
fant. "  I  must  take  you  both  home  with  me.  Yon 
want  nursing  up,  and  to  be  taken  care  of  You 
should  have  come  to  me  at  once — I  wonder  Tom 
did  not  know  better.  I  thought  yon  meant  to  go 
with  your  mother,  or  I  should  have  been  afUr  you 
before."  And  then  the  old  lady  prepared  her 
some  panada,  and  made  her  lie  down,  while  she 
gave  orders  for  packing,  and  soothed*  the  wailing 
of  the  feeble  infant,  and,  in  fact,  made  Kate  feel, 
that  she  was  no  longer  a  responsible  being — that 
her  cares  had  fallen  into  other  hands — which  is 
perhaps  the  most  blissful  feeling  a  feeble  and  sick 
person  can  experience. 

In  the  course  of  a  fSew  days  she  found  herself  at 
the  beautiful  place  of  her  father-in-law,  tended, 
and  watched,  and  cherished  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  affection,  by  those  whom  hitherto  it  had 
been  the  great  object  of  her  life  to  avoid. 

Her  child  was  the  delight  of  the  house,  and  to 
contribute  to  its  health  and  her  happiness  and  re- 
pose, seemed  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  whole 
household  ;  and  as  she  regained  her  strength  amid 
the  quiet  and  freshness  of  the  beautiful  scene,  her 
mind  and  heart  alike  opened  to  the  new  influ- 
ences about  her. 

Kate  had  hitherto  been  brought  up  but  to  look 
at  life  through  its  externals.  She  now  saw  it  in 
its  truth  and  realities. 

She  found  Mr.  McLaughlin  a  man  of  sense  and 
information,  although  he  would  use  a  stub-fork  and 
would  not  make  use  of  his  finger  glass,  and  she 
was  surprised  to  find  with  what  pleasure  she  could 
converse  with  him  for  hours. 

The  plain  sense  and  warm  heart  of  her  mother- 
in-law  won  both  her  respect  and  afSectioiu  The 
sound  principles  and  true  feelings  of  the  family 
circle  excited  new  thoughts  and  awoke  a  healthier 
state  of  mind  than  she  had  hitherto  known,  and 
the  pride  and  delight  with  which  her  husband 
viewed  the  growing  intimacy  between  his  wife  and 
femily,  rendered  their  happiness  complete. 

**  Kate  is  turning  into  a  complete  McLaughlin," 
was  the  somewhat  jealous  and  querulous  remark 
of  her  mother.  "  She  quotes  them  for  every 
thing." 

And  well  might  she  quote  those  to' whom  she 
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had  learned  to  tnin  for   active   aasiBtaDce  and  t  calamity,  ahe   ineUDctiTely  looked  to  the  yifwm 

generona  sympathy  in  all  her  little  embarraaamenta  \  hearts  and  sound  heada  of  (hoae  whom  in  her 

and  trials.    Had  she  a  sick  child  or  had '  servant,  i  arrogance  she   had   once   detennined   to  cut  as 

it  mattered  little  how  great  or  how  small  waa  the  >  Volgar  RelatioiiB. 


SVAH^AS. 


BT    JOSEPH    H.    BVTLBS. 


1  Okmm  wlMn  gentle  Bpriiif  kad  trod 

The  fuden  and  the  dell, 
iiaw  bow  her  jomag  fairy  hand 

Had  formed  the  flow*i«l*s  bell ! 
Juat  waked  to  lift  iti  blonoina  hnng 

Abore  the  scattered  snow, 
0weet  emUem  of  jovag  Innoeenee 

Unstained  by  sin  or  wo. 
Arrayed  in  robes  of  brif^test  green 

The  hyaelnth  was  there, 
Ga^ng  on  heaven  with  eyes  of  Uoe, 

And  beauty,  rich  and  rare. 
Again  I  eam»— hut  they  were  not; 

Thoee  Mght  ones  of  a  day, 
like  human  joy,  had  ceased  to  be 

And  passed  ftom  earth  away  I 
The  Spring  had  ripened  into  bloom. 

And  Somroer's  kindling  breath 
Had  sommoned  thousands  of  bright  flowen 

Up  ftom  the  trance  of  death. 
It  whispered  thro'  the  garden  walks 

And  o'er  the  shady  dell- 
Then  rose  the  swelling  buds  to  lift 

As  if  by  magk  spell ! 
The  woods  assumed  their  cheeiful  robee 

Beneath  the  sky  of  June, 
And  Uring  melody  gnslied  forth 

From  birds  of  various  tone. 
I  trod  theee  deep  woods  in  their  maie, 

I  drank  the  wild-bird*s  by— 
Again  I  came— with  Autumn's  braatl»— 

But  they  had  passed  away ! 
The  gentle  flower  had  foded  from 

The  garden's  scented  bed, 
Tbe  woods  were  sear,  and  from  the  hon^ 

The  choristers  bad  fled. 
A  blooming  maiden  trod  the  halls 

Of  mirth  and  revelry. 
Her  hair  was  as  the  golden  thread. 

Her  eyes  of  violet  dye. 
There  came  a  change— those  eyes  grew  dim, 

Tlioee  sonny  locks  wera  gray. 


For  Time  had  spreejl  hit  viewlam  wlof^ 

And  youth  luid  passed  away* 
I  saw  a  lovely  litUe  child 

With  cheek  of  rosy  hue, 
Like  a  young  rose  just  opening 

To  sip  the  morning  dew ! 
A  few  short  years  had  hurried  by. 

And  on  their  restless  wing 
Waited  tlMt  bright  boy's  youth  away 

Bwift  as  the  dawn  of  Spring ! 
I  stood  where  Europe's  kingly  pride 

Bits  on  the  golden  throne, 
I  saw  the  knights  of  noble  line 

Who  rich  in  purple  shone ; 
I  saw  anon  the  Abbey's  bles 

Another  scene  display, 
Where,  on  the  sculptured  marble  tomb 

The  prostrate  warrior  lay. 
Above,  his  empty  armor  hung, 

His  buckler,  dim  with  rust, 
Hu  idle  sword  was  in  it's  sheath, 

Its  master's  hand  was— dust ! 
His  castle  walb  were  ivy  bound ; 

Their  chambers  once  so  bri^t, 
Were  desolate  and  silent  now 

Save  to  the  bird  of  night ! 
The  hands  who  laar'd— 4he  baidi  who 

The  ladies  fliir  and  gay~ 
The  eonqnerors  in  the  toumameal^- 

AD— aU— had  passed  away ! 
I  saw  that  nnlverml  ehai^ 

The  wide  earth  must  endure ; 
I  felt  that  glory,  pride  and  fame, 

Alike  are  insecure ! 
The  stream  is  passing  to  the  sea, 

The  temple  to  decay, 
Lift  is  but  hasting  on  to  death. 

The  morU  shall  pass  away ! 
But  the  great  Spirit  who  did  fliog 

Creation's  flag  abroad)       ' 
Hath  changehns  worlds— where  He  will  pipre 

Our  everlasting  God ! 
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There  began  to  be  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  "gnnd  ball."  The  manageis  were  already 
appointed,  and  white- winged  billets  were  sent 
iur  and  near»  to  bring  wealth  and  beauty  and  fash* 
ion.  The  managers  took  everything  in  their  own 
hands,  bat  they  were  often  seen  consulting  with 
the  elderly  ladies,  and  there  was  quite  a  split  on  the 
matter  of  refreshments ;  the  ladies  insisting  that 
ices  and  sponge-cake  were  the  only  things  endura- 
ble, and  the  gentlemen  as  firmly  determining  to 
haye  a  supper  and  e^ery  delicacy  that  could  be 
procured  for  the  occasion. 

The  morning  of  the  day  at  length  arrived,  and 
all  was  bustle  and  confusion.    The  evergreens 
and  vines  which  were  to  serve  as  drapery  for 
the  walla   could  not  have  been  put  up  sooner, 
and  the  negroes  were  seen  coming  in  from  the 
woods  with  their  leafy  burdens,  which  they  had 
no  sooner  deposited  than  the  gentlemen  separated 
the  boughs  and  wreathed  them  richly  around  the 
frames  of  the  doors  and  windows.    The  large  pier- 
glasses  of  the  drawing  rooms  were  taken  into  a 
smaller    apartment,   which    was    fitted  up  as  a 
dressing  room,  under  the  exclusive  supermtendence 
of  Louise  DeHart.     With  the  aid  of  long  white 
curtains   and  handsome  tables  the  room  looked 
charmingly,  and  her  own  elegant  toilet,  set  with 
its  *'  huilies  "  and  "  parfnms,"  the  gift  of  a  Parisian 
friend,  waa  placed  there  for  the  accommodation 
ofaU. 

iMrs.  Morton  was  very  busy  in  the  supper-room. 
Trays  o(  hot  cakes  fresh  from  the  oven  came  by 
every  few  moments.  Pyramids,  bowls  of  jelly, 
whips,  blanc-mange,  baskets  of  oranges,  grapes, 
melons  and  pine  apples  followed  one  after  another. 
The  shelYes  of  the  pantries  were  loaded  with  a 
"  corps  de  reserve."  Mrs.  Morton  was  very  busy 
showing  where  and' how  things  ought  to  be  arrang- 
ed and  stirring  up  the  waiters  to  do  their  duty.  She 
had  choaen  this  work,  and  was  quite  in  her  ele« 
ment,  as  also  was  Adolphe,  who  had  established 
himself  as  "  taster"  and  inspector-general. 

"  Can  I  give  you  any  assistance,  madam  1  **  in- 
quired Mr.  Belton,  as  he  came  in,  dressed  in  his 
loose  linen  jacket,  his  collar  and  shirt  frill  wilted 
down  to  mora  than  Byronie  negUgS,    His  damp. 


dark  hair  was  pushed  from  his  forehead  and  his 
fece  was  as  animated  and  sparkling  as  ever.  But, 
no,  Mrs.  Morton  was  getting  along  by  herself  and 
very  much  to  the  purpose. 

"  She  makes  us  dance  about  like  a  paper  man 
in  a  nor'wester,"  said  one  of  Mr.  Schmidt's 
yellow  waiters,  who  had  once  been  a  sailor. 

Stella  had  charge  of  the  flowers.  Silvy  had 
brought  her  water,  and  she  had  filled  a  great  num- 
ber of  vases,  but  still  beside  her  there  were  baskets 
and  immense  bunches  of  these  odoriferous  things, 
for  every  plantation  for  miles  along  had  sent  soma 
tribute;  and,  folded  carefully  in  tissue  paper, 
came  a  bouquet  of  Arabian  jessamines,  camellias 
and  cassia  buds,  surrounded  with  a  palisade  of 
oleander  leaves ;  and  on  the  card  in  its  centre  waa 
inscribed,  "  Mr.  St.  Aubert*s  compliments  to  Miss 
Beltbn." 

"  It  is  Germond's  bachelor  friend,"  thought  she 
to  herself.  **  It  is  very  kind  of  him.  I  wonder  if 
Grermond  has  told  him  of  our  engagement ;  if  he 
has  not,  I  will  make  him  tell  him  to-night,  for  I 
will  not  let  him  be  so  mischievous.  I  wishes 
were  come.  I  should  not  enjoy  myself  much 
to-night,  if  he  was  not  here,"  and  so,  in  a  half- 
smiling,  half-sighing  revery,  she  bound  up  the 
flowers  and  twisted  wreaths. 

«  What  a  fiiiry  closet,"  exclauned  Monsieur  La- 
casserie,  who  was  strolling  by.  "  I  never  compli- 
ment, as  you  have  seen,  Madamoiselle  Stella,  but  I 
will  say,  that  I  should  like  to  sketch  you  now." 

"  You  could  do  me  a  greater  service,  Monsieur, 
if  you  would  help  me  tie  up  some  bouquets." 

"  Any  thinjf  to  please  you,  but  I  had  rather  bs 
sketching.  The  room  is  foil  of  characteristic 
groups ;  here  is  life  and  nature.  See,  your  loose 
sleeves  impede  your  work.  Fasten  them  to 
your  shoulders  with  your  bracelets,  and  with  those 
blue  flowers  round  your  braided  hair,  you  will 
look  like  the  nymph  in  the  picture  you  were  admi- 
ring  the  other  day.  To-night  you  will  all  be 
made  up  to  seem  beautiful  in  each  other's  eyes,  but 
I  doubt  if  I  shall  see  a  form  or  a  smile  that  will 
Kmain  upon  my  memory." 

"  You  see,"  said  Stella, "  but  through  y»ur  eyes ; 
others  «ee  through  their  hearts." 

"  It  is  even  so.    I  find  pleasure  but  in  the  beau- 
tifiil  and  the  tare,"  returned  the  painter. 
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The  steamboat  did  not  arrive  till  near  noon. 
Crowds  of  veiled  ladies  and  attendants  came  on 
shore ;  bat,  instead  of  Germond  came  a  letter  to 
Stella  excusing  himself  one  day  more.  No  one 
went  down  to  dinner,  but  all  had  a  fine  siesta. 
Louise  did  not  wake  from  her  nap  till  it  was  time  to 
expect  Mons.  Jupon  to  dress  their  hair ;  then  she 
found  her  friend  with  a  few  tears  glimmering  in  her 
eyes  over  the  letter  of  her  betrothed.  So  Louise 
found  out  all  the  matter,  and  laughed  at.  her  till 
she  laughed  too,  and  said  it  was  all  the  better  that 
Sydney  should  come  to  morrow,  when  they  could 
have  the  day  more  to  themselves.  When  Mods. 
Jupon  came  in,  she  let  down  the  mass  of  her  long 
raven  hair,  and  releasing  all  the  pins  from  Louise's 
curls,  which  were  of  a  rich  golden  brown,  she 
called  playfully  on  the  astonished  and  admiring 
hair-dresser  to  say  which  was  the  finest  chevelure. 

Louise  wore  a  rose-colored  silk,  with  a  few 
moss  roses  in  her  hair,  which  had  been  gathered 
that  morning  by  William  Belton.  Stella  did  not 
care  much  about  her  dress,  but  her  mother  did, 
and  with  the  brilliants  in  the  satin  bands  of  her 
black  tresses,  and  the  rich  lace  that  lay  around  her 
white  shoulders  and  round  arms,  she  looked  and 
felt  proud  and  peerless  as  a  dependant,  loving- 
hearted  woman  could. 

The  ball-room  was  well  lighted.  Noiman 
and  his  compeers  surpassed  themselves.  The  man- 
agers were  indefatigable  in  introducing  the  differ- 
ent parties,  and  spreading  harmony  and  merriment 
around.  The  night  was  cool,  but  if  any  one  was 
fiitigued,  an  inhaling  or  two  of  the  sea  breeze 
made  all  right  again.  The  supper-room  was 
thrown  open  at  twelve,  and  the  ball  broke  up  with 
a  Virginia  reel. 

**  Has  it  not  gone  off  well  T'  said  William  to 
his  sister. 

"All  except  one  thing;  the  invitation  we 
sent  to  Mr.  St.  Aubert  was  lost  or  miscarried. 
I  am  very  sorry,  for  beside  being  Germond's  friend 
he  was  very  courteous  to  is  and  sent  us  a  great 
deal  of  fruit  and  some  wines.  I  must  ride  over 
to  morrow  and  try  to  explain." 

"  The  most  delightful  ball  we  have  ever  attend- 
ed," said  some  handsome  girls  in  the  hall,  in  reply 
to  some    compliments  from  a  swarm  of  beaux 
.around  them. 

A  channing  evening,"  was  echoed  on  every  side. 


.« 


CHAPTER    VI. 

It  was  Mr.  St.  Auberf  s  fiftieth  birth-day.  Never 
before  had  his  boy  George  beard  him  speak  so  sharp-, 
ly  or  look  so  moodily ;  in  short,  be  was  oompletely 
out  of  temper.  He  tumbled  all  Yob  linen  before  he 
could  find  anything  to  suit  him  f  he  would  not  touch 
his  breakfest.;  not  even  his  morning  draught,  which 
George  hrongbt  Jiim  in  a  cool  gisas  pitcher,  with 
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the  nuts  of  ice  rolling  and  tumbling  over  each  other, 
and  the  mint  sighing  away  its  fragrant  soul  in  the 
amber  liquid,  could  impart  one  degree  of  smooth- 
ness or  sweetness  to  his  mind.  Monsieur  had 
picked  up  a  pamphlet  and  laid  it  aside ;  he  had 
undertaken  to  look  over  his  cotton  slate  and 
dashed  it  across  the  room.  He  had  called  for  pens 
and  paper,  and  scribbled  a  few  invitations  to  din- 
ner; no  sooner  had  he  concluded  than  he  tore 
them  into  bits— very  small  bit»— for  he  felt  des- 
tructive. 

"  Ail  their  conversation  will  be  abont  the  baU, 
and  they  will  wonder  why  I  was  not  there,  and  I 
cannot  make  up  any  falsehood,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge myself  slighted ! "  and  he  looked  even  crasser 
than  before. 

*<No  friends  to  dinner!  Well,  it  m  the  fiist 
time  the  birth-day  of  Franoois  St.  Aubert  went  by 
without  some  joviality.  No  invitations  out ;  no 
firiends  at  home ;  poor  miserabLe  fidoi  of  an  old 
bachelor  that  I  am !  Oh,  those  young  dogs,  how 
handsomely  I  treated  them*-my  best  pines;  I 
would  have  given  them  the  whole  house,  and 
everything  in  it    What  do  you  want,  sir  T* 

This  last  sharp  exclamation  was  directed  in  a 
bitter  tone  of  voice  to  George,  whoae  yellow  phiz 
appeared  at  the  door.  "Can  I  never  be  alone! 
not  an  instant,  not  a  nwrnent^-can  I  never  be 
alone) " 

Two  gentlemen  in  the  green-parlor,  wr." 
Whoaietheyl" 

They  sent  up  their  names  as  Mr.  Belton  and 
Mr.  Cochran.  They  say  they  were  managers  of 
the  ball  at  the  hotel,  and  wUi  to  apologise  to 
you  for  having  allowed  your  invitation  to  be  mis- 
laid, and  also  to  thank  yon  for  your  munificent 
presents." 

Immediately  an  expression  more  phioid  but  sdU 
somewhat  contemptuous  came  over  the  gentleman's 
face. 

Will  you  change  your  coat,  sir  T  " 
No,  I  am  well  enough  to  see  the  young  pop- 
pies—and yet,'*  he  added  to  himself,  **  one  would 
not  like  to  be  represented  as  an  old  monkey  in  a 
sack  coat.    Hand  me  my  cravat." 

William  Belton  had  one  of  the  most  fnxk.  and 
firiendly  countenances  in  the  world ;  he  introduced 
himself  and  his  companion ;  blamed  their  careless- 
ness, lamented  Monsieur's  ahsenoe ;  he  acknowl- 
edged the  reception  of  his  presents ;  praised  their 
flavor  and  lusciousness ;  spoke  of  Stella's  bouquet, 
and  her  regret  at  not  seeing  its  generous  donor; 
in  short,  he  made  things  dear  and  smooth  instantly. 
Mr.  St.  Aubert  was  passionate,  but  his  mind  had 
been  gradually  clearing,  and  he  was  now  ready  to 
bear  reason  and  receive  ^  apology  in  a  spirit  as 
oonrteoosas  it  was  given. 

*«  It  is  I  who  am  under  obtigationanow/*  thought 
hsj  as  he  saw  the  pains  they  had  taken  to  spars 
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him  morliiieatioa  and  hard-feeling ;  and  the  tAfjtxt 
of  the  beada  of  moiatare  that  hong  round  their 
wann  finebeade,  after  mch  a  ride  in  the  boming 
ion,  awakened  e^ery  feeting  ci  hospitality.  He 
treated  his  goesis  with  every  civility  \  pressed  re* 
fieshiAenia  on  them,  and  finally  sent  their  horses 
to  thr  sUble. 

'<  Nay,*  said  he,  *'  my  young  gentlemen,  it  is 
useless  to  remonstiate.  Yon  most  remain  all  day 
with  me.  The  weather  is  toe  sultry  to  try  it  again ; 
besides  yon  owe  me  this  ss  mxsae  reparation.  I  was 
so  oat  of  temper  this  morning  that  I  negleeted  to 
invite  my  friends  to  dine  with  me.  To-day  is  my 
birth*day.  Fifty  yean  old— -dont  yon  think  I 
wear  well  r* 

Cochran  was  willing  eooogh  to  remain,  for  be 
mw  his  hort  wasa  "  ban  wimaiU,**  and  Belton  was 
glad  to  oblige  him.  They  gave  a  cordial  assent, 
only  stipnlating  that  Monsienr  should  come  over 
soon  and  see  the  ladies. 

The  bachelor's  dining  room  had  been  constmct- 
ed  with  every  regard  to  comfort.  Instead  of  ceil- 
ed walls  it  had  on  two  sides  Venitian  panels, 
which,  excluding  the  sun,  gave  free  entrance  to  the 
air.  And  as  at  times  even  the  sea  breeze  slum- 
bered,, an  enormous  &n  of  green-eyed-peacock's 
feathers  was  suspended  over  the  table,  the  motion 
of  which  induced  the  most  delicious  coohiess. 
The  matting  was  the  finest  and  whitest  rioe-straw, 
the  side-board  was  rich  with  plate  and  cut-glass, 
the  table  was  not  crowded — Mr.  St.  Aubert  knew 
better  than  that.  First  came  the  "  gumbo/'  and 
cooise  after  course  till  the  sumptuous  dessert. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  repast,  the  gentlemen 
grew  talkative.  Much  to  Cochmn's  displeasure 
the  conversation  fell  upon  his  rival,  Germond ;  so 
he  quietly  picked  the  meat  out  of  some  fine  pea- 
ttnts,  while  St.  Aubert,  who  had  taken  a  great  ftmcy 
to  young  lelton,  almost  forgot  his  presence. 

**  Poor  Germond !  How  I  wish  he  wotild  marry. 
He  tells  me  the  ladies  all  laugh  at  him.  Sometimes 
he  says,  if  I  say  so,  he  will  marry  the  widow 
Beaumarchais,  on  Bayou-seche,  the  rich  woman  that 
is  so  fat  and  so  cross-eyed.  He  is  always  joking. 
I  never  saw  him  seriously  in  love  but  once,  and 
then  I  could  find  out  nothing  about  it." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  was  in  love  1 "  asked 

WiUiam. 

"Because  he  was  so  thoughtful  and  said  so 
little  to  make  me  laugh,  and  when  I  told  him  I  was 
sue  his  heart  was  gone,  he  made  me  no  answer, 
but  began  to  sing  something  to  himself." 

"  Oh,"  said  William,  laughing,  '*  that  is  no  sign  ; 
he  might  have  been  thinking  of  his  business.  You 
know  be  has  been  very  busy  patting  his  a&irs  in 
order.  He  was  once  quite  extravagant,  but  now 
I  know  he  has  not  a  debt  in  the  world,  and  his 
plantation  this  year  will  have  a  heavy  yield,  because 
he  Ims  remained  at  home  and  attended  to  it  himself. 


Cochran,  who  had  ones  been  a  lover  of  Stella 
Belton,  but  who  with  his  plain  edncation  and  man- 
ners had  hardly  dared  to  urge  a  competition  against 
the  gifled  and  eloquent  Germond,  was  listening 
with  interest  to  this  dialogue.  He  waa  slow  wit> 
ted  and  inquisitive,  and  he  concluded  to  put  his 
oar  in  the  conversation. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  beantilul  Miss  Bel* 
ton  T**  he  asked  of  St.  Anbert. 

' "  I  was  going  to  ssk  you,  sir,"  said  William, 
"  if  yon  had  not  at  some  time  seen  my  sister,  nnee 
yon  were  so  well  acquainted  with  her  taste  as  to 
send  her  &vorite  flowers." 

St.  Aubert  laughed  to  himself,  a  low  chuckling 
laugh,  ere  he  answered.  *'  Perhaps  you  think  me 
a  wizzard,  but  I  will  tell  you  the  only  time  I  ever 
saw  yonr  sister.  I  was  in  the  city»  staying  at 
the  8l  Charles.  It  was  in  the  winter,  and  there 
were  all  the  beauty  and  fiishion  of  the  South-west 
around  me  every  day.  Well,  among  all  the  bellea 
I  saw,  I  made  a  selection.  I  mid  to  Germond,  who 
sat  by  me  at  dinner,  that  is  the  loveliest  girl  here  ; 
Germond  blushed  and  seemed  pleased,  and  told  me 
that  was  Miss  Belton  of  Vert-prd ;  and  he  spoke 
very  highly  of  her.  So  I  was  so  pleased  that  I 
watched  her  all  the  time  at  tlte  table,  and  when 
she  rode  out  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening 
when  she  went  to  the  opera  or  Bom«ball ;  but  she 
always  looked  sweetest  in  th<)  morning,  when  the 
'  marchande  dt  JUwrs  *  came  to  her  door.  She 
would  stand  there  choosing  her  flowers  In  her  loose 
morning  dress,  and  the  red  spot  on  her  cheek  where 
she  had  just  been  leaning  her  hand.  I  was  half 
in  love  with  her  myself,  but  I  had  to  go  away  and 
leave  her  to  bewitch  some  younger  and  firedier 
heart." 

There  was  nothing  said  lor  a  moment,  when  sud- 
denly the  noise  of  wheels  was  heard,  and  then 
a  firm  step  in  the  broad  hall.  The  door  was 
flung  hastily  open,  and  Sydney  Germond,  hand- 
some as  a  prince,  appeared  among  them. 

"  My  own  dear,  wicked  Germond/*  exclaimed 
the  affectionate  friend,  embracing  him,  "  why  are 
you  so  late  ?  " 

"  You  may  feel  flattered  to  see  me  at  all,"  replied 
the  gentleman  ^yly.  "  Such  a  temptation  of  fair 
eyes  as  I  have  escaped  from,  to  drink  your  health 
and  wish  you  fifty  more  returns  of  the  day.  He  is 
not  married  yet,  is  he  1 "  he  added,  in  a  lively  tone, 
looking  round  on  the  Kroup. 

"You  know  that  1  ^m  not,  good-for-nothing 
rogue  that  you  are  ;  but  I  will,  I  will  marry  some 
of  these  days,  and  you  shall  never  come  near  me." 

"  If  you  marry  the  widow  Beaumarchais,  I  cer- 
tainly never  shall.*' 

St.  Aubert,  w(io  was  in  high  good  humor, 
laughed  even  at  the  idea  of  marrying  the  ugly 
Widow,  but  he  ptetended  to  a  Utile  of  the  passion 
that  had  died  away  in  the  morning. 
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<*  Don't  you  speak  to  me  of  widows,  air.  She 
will  do  well  enough  for  you,  but  I  have  waited  too 
long  to  chooee  any  hut  the  most  beautiful.  But,  t«U 
me,  how  long  have  you  been  at  the  hotel  1  How 
long  are  yon  going  to  stay  with  me  1  ** 

*'  1  have  been  three  hours  at  the  hotel,  and  shall 
probably  stay  with  you  a  week."  And  then  the 
others  joined  their  voices  again,  and  St.  Anbert 
scolded  and  petted  Germond  as  if  he  were  a  spoiled 
boy.  But  the  afternoon  soon  wore  away,  and 
William  and  Cochrane  had  to  send  for  their  horses 
and  take  leave,  begging  their  host  and  his  friend 
to  come  over  the  next  day. 

"  My  beloved  Grermond,  you  trifle  with  me  too 
much  now ;  tell  me  the  truth.  It  is  not  to  see  a 
withered  old  jackanape  like  me  that  brings  yon 
here  ;  yon  love  this  beautiful  Stella — ^Is  it  not  so  7  " 

"  My  friend — ^my  dear  St.  Aubert — I  believe  you 
do  love  me,"  and  added  the  young  man  in  a  sober 
tone  and  a  manner  aknoet  girlishly  affectionate, 
"  I  have  wronged  both  you  and  myself  to  jest  so 
foolishly,  but  now  if  you  will  listen  I  will  tell  you 
my  secrets.  1  was  a  careless  wild  fellow,  a  spend- 
thrift, and  I  might  have  been  worse,  for  I  had  noth- 
ing bat  good  fortune  and  flattery  to  turn  my  head, 
and  folly  all  around  *me.  Then  I  fell  in  love.  I 
believe  the  pure  spirit  of  love  has  saved  wilder  men 
than  I,  but  at  fttnt  it  only  made  me  miserable.  I 
was  so  proud  I  had  determined  never  to  risk  any 
opposition  from  the  friends  of  the  lady  I  wished  to 
marry,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  the 
hand  of  Stella  Belton.  I  sent  for  my  lawyer  to 
see  how  my  property  compared  with  her's ;  the 
man's  exposition  of  my  aflbirs  gave  me  a  startling 
shock.  To  be  sure,  all  was  yet  in  my  own  hands 
and  only  needed  energy  and  patience  to  clear  it  of 
its  encumbrance,  but  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  under-  . 
take  so  great  a  task,  and  thought  sometimes  of 
showing  you  how  I  stood,  for  I  felt  every  confi- 
dence in  your  generosity,  but  a  thousand  noble 
impulses  began  to  stir  me  to  work  it  out  for  my- 
self. Then  I  began  to  calculate — to  strive — ^to 
hide  my  feelings  and  bear  a  gay  face  to  the  world, 
and  now  my  end  is  accomplished.  I  found  that 
my  industry  and  perseverance  spoke  more  for  me 
than  the  little  fortune  I  had  disentangled  from  the 
nets  of  lawyers  and  creditors.  I  had  always  been 
sure  of  Stella's  heart ;  with  her  guardians  things 
were  soon  settled  and  her  hand  was  plighted  to  me. 
I  come  for  your  congratulations." 

**  My  congramlations !  My  heart  is  almost  too 
full  to  speak  them,  my  boy.  This  is  the  proudest, 
the  whitest  day  of  my  life." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

The  same  sultry  morning  which  saw  the  mana- 
gen  on  their  apologetic  visit,  a  number  of  young 
men  determined  to  take  their  lines  and  go  along 


the  shore  of  a  narrow  creek  to  angle  for  a  small 
and  dainty  fish  which  was  said  to  inhabit  there. 
Among  these  was  Lacasserie,  who  had  with  some 
difficulty  been  persuaded  to  leave  his  easel  and 
join  the  sport.  This  young  artist  had  become  a 
great  fevorite  among  the  sojoumen  on  the  Bay- 
shore.  His  clear  olive  complexion — ^his  jet  eyes 
almost  always  half  shaded  with  the  drooping 
lashes — his  listless  melancholy  air,  at  times  alter- 
nating with  a  wild  buoyancy  and  sparkling  jest- 
fulness— -these  traits  attracted  both  curiosity  and 
sympathy,  and  when  his  gay-spirited  oompanums 
found  that  he  excelled,  or  at  least  equalled  them 
in  any  competition  to  which  they  dared  him,  in 
leaping,  or  swimming,  or  shooting,  or  fencing,  they 
gave  him  the  palm  cheerfully,  and  liked  him  as 
much  for  his  quiet  unassoming  carriage  as  for  his 
graceful  agility. 

He  was  wayward  though,  and  proud,  this  same 
Lacasserie ;  and  the  reason  he  bore  his  honors  so 
meekly  was  because  he  little  prized  them.  He  had 
been  trained  to  athletic  exercises  by  mastere  in  the 
art,  and,  accomplished  in  the  various  sciences  taught 
in  foreign  schools,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dazzle 
these  home-keeping  youths.  He  was  their  elder, 
too — ^well  read,  versed  in  the  trickeries  of  life.  He 
had  had  misfortunes,  none  could  say  exactly  what ; 
he  seemed  poor,  but  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
brought  him  any  price  he  chose  to  demand 
from  his  many  admirera.  Over  his  canvass  he  was 
a  gifted  enthusiast — amid  woridlings,  more  woridly 
than  they. 

Some  of  the  party  had  gone  to  a  cane-brake  to 
cut  some  fishing  rods ;  the  othere  took  their  way 
through  the  woods  to  the  creek.  The  sun-beams 
fell  with  the  rarest  lustre  upon  the  broad  branches, 
and  the  tender  shrubs  growing  up  beneath.  The 
glossy  leaves  on  the  outer  boughs  of  the  magnolia 
showed  golden  green  in  the  rich  light,  and  the  fair 
blossoms  of  the  stately  tree  seemed  pure  and  moon- 
like in  the  darker  boskage.  They  bent  the  rank, 
^Sy  gX^^  beneath  their  feet,  and  from  under  its 
spires  ran  the  shining  lizard  to  hide  in  some  safer 
crevice.  The  chirrup  of  sentinel  frogs,  and  the 
bum  of  myriads  of  insects  filled  the  wide  aisles  of 
the  forest.  Filmy  wings  swarmed  upon  every  sun- 
beam, and  the  beetles  crept  through  the  moss  bank^, 
and  on  the  red  cape  of  the  lichen  hid  away  the 
wicked  little  '*  betes-rouges." 

But  the  clamor  of  the  fairy  horns  ceased,  or 
played  "  sub-contralto,"  as  our  merry  party,  with 
woodland  song  and  call  and  laughter  ringing  firom 
lip  to  lip,  and  echoed  back  from  the  pillared  shade, 
came  sweeping  through,  winding  unconsciously 
where  the  brooding  partridge  almost  swooned  on 
her  speckled  eggs — where  the  blue-jay  folded  the 
wing  she  had  raised  for  flight,  the  terrapin  sunned 
his  mottled  back,  and  the  lazy  snake  lay  coiled  in 
many  a  ring,  till  at  last  by  the  rushy  marge  they 
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broke  the  slim  toils  of  the  water-epider,  and  lean* 
ing  on  the  Telvety  trook  of  some  old  tree,  they 
poised  the  slender  reeds,  and  the  barbed  hooks  went 
down,  each  in  seaich  of  a  little  life.  For  awhile 
there  was  silence,  as  each  watched  hia  dancing 
cork.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  first  nnlacky  prey 
was  safely  landed,  congratulation  and  triumph 
and  rivalry  ensued,  and  raillery,  and  laughter,  and 
fretful  pleadings  for  quiet,  starred  the  echoes  along 
the  shallow  water. 

Among  them  was  a  new-comer*  a  Mexican — a 
swarthy,  strong-limbed  man,  accustomed  to  the 
wild  life  of  the  pampas,  quick  as  a  flash,  hard  to 
please,  stupid  and  unforgiving.  He  was  a  most 
unwelcome  companion,  but  as  he  had  mixed  among 
them,  they  could  not  get  rid  ot  him,  though  it  was 
determined  by  many  reckless  spirits  that  if  soom 
and  roagh  jests  would  chafe  him,  he  would  rue 
the  sport  of  that  day.  Good  resolutions  are  too 
much  like  pie-crust,  made  to  be  broken,  but  bad 
ones  are  generally  carried  through  with  a  perver- 
sity that  speaks  sad  things  of  our  nature,  and  this 
plan  resolved  against  the  irascible  Santa-Rosa 
was  most  completely  and  unanimously  carried 
through.  They  offered  him  rotten  canes  that 
broke  and  took  away  his  fine  hair-lines,  they  left 
the  branches  to  swing  back  in  his  face,  and  a  black- 
eyed  youngster  behind  tipped  his  "panama"  into 
the  strefam,  and  as  he  sprang  to  catch  at  the  shadow, 
he  found  himself  reseated  in  a  mud-hole.  These 
things  were  all  done  so  slyly,  that  though  his  eyes 
flamed  like  half  burnt  cigars,  and  his  lips  abounded 
in  execrations,  he  could  not  fix  the  quarrel  on  any. 

'*  Dinner !  Come  all  that  are  sharp-set.  Don't 
stay  here  any  longer ;  come  here ;  here  is  a  smoother 
place  where  we  can  take  our  lunch.  Come  one, 
come  all,"  and  raising  the  btirn  to  his  lips  the  im- 
patient youngster  blew  a  loud  peal. 

It  was  quickly  answered  ;  with  clogged  boots  and 
wet  clothes,  with  hair  all  moist,  and  warm  brows, 
but  every  face  glad  with  animation,  each  bragging 
of  his  own  prowess,  they  gathered  around  the  rus- 
tic meal.  The  trumpet-creeper  mixed  its  scarlet- 
throated  blossoms  with  the  rich  leaves  of  a  wild- 
grape  vine  that  hung  high  overhead,  a  magnificent 
ceiling ;  the  grass  was  Soft  and  on  it  the  caterers 
had  spread  steel  and  crockery  in  wonderinl  con- 
fusion, while  hampers  of  unpacked  provision  were 
awaiting  their  fate.  A  crackling  fire  had  already 
been  kindled,  and  on  the  coals  were  broiling  some 
of  the  hapless  things  that  but  an  hour  before  had 
sported  in  their  own  element,  feariess  of  danger. 

*<  Are  we  all  here?  Fanning — ^Tora — Reynolds — 
Where's  Chatterton?  Oh,  here  he  comes  with  a 
string  as  long  as  his  arm.  Seat  yourselves,  Mes- 
sieurs,  and  fell  to.  Come,  this  is  what  the  best  ot  us 
don*t  have  every  day,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
doing  justice  to  iC 


«  What  are  you  doing,  Beanseant? 

"  Making  a  crevice  in  this  venison  pie.  Shall  I 
enlarge  it  on  your  account  t " 

Presently  they  discovered  the  absence  of  the 
Mexican.  Some  thought  it  was  so  much  the  better 
he  should  be  away,  but  the  laws  of  hospitality  were 
too  binding  to  be  violated  and  some  were  de- 
sired to  seek  bim. 

"  Come,"  said  Lacasserie,  surting  up,  "  It  is  not 
fefr  to  let  a  poor  fellow  go  without  his  dinner,  even 
if  he  is  as  moody  as  Santa- Rosa.'* 

They  went  down  to  the  creek  and  soon  found  the 
Mexican  sitting  gloomily,  witli  his  head  down.  He 
started  up  fiercely  as  they  approached,  but  they 
came  up  cordially  and  begged  him  to  join  them,  lay- 
ing all  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  to  the 
younger  boyish  heads,  and  at  last  they  succeed- 
ed in  getting  him  among  them. 

While  engaged  in  eating  and  drinking  they  were 
all  very  peaceful  and  polite,  but  as  the  things  were 
cleared  away,  and  the  long  black  bottles  began  to 
spin  from  hand  to  hand,  their  minh  grew  uproar- 
ious and  wild  sallies  and  sarcasms  flew  fit>m  side 
to  side. 

The  artist  had  removed  from  the  group  and  laid 
himself  down  on  the  grass  at  some  little  distance. 
He  had  a  small  sketching  book  with  bim,  and 
with  his  quick  pencil  he  began  to  sketch  the  high 
vine  arbor  and  the  bacchanals  below,  but  ere  a  few 
branches  of  the  wreathing  foliage  had  been  fairiy 
copied,  a  more  comic  and  ludicrous  thing  took  his 
fancy.  Sanu  Rosa,  whose  high  cheek  bones  and 
wild  locks  gave  him  almost  Uie  appearaope  of  a 
savage,  in  a  garb  now  rendered  uncouth  by  its 
rents  and  spots  of  dirt,  was  standing  among  three 
or  four  youngsters  who  had  tormented  him  the 
sorest,  scolding  like  an  old  woman.  Then,  grow- 
ing more  excited,  he  seized  one  puny  creature  and 
gave  him  several  sound  boxes  on  his  earn.  Loud 
shouts  of  laughter  rose  ou  every  side  and  the 
mortified  and  angry  boy  stole  away. 

The  Mexican  would  have  continued  the  appUea- 
tion  of  chastisement,  but  the  lads  all  scampered 
away,  and  he  seated  himself  on  a  log,  watching 
around  to  guard  against  attacks;  presently  he 
noticed  a  significant  laugh  among  the  crowd,  and 
then  the  boy  he  had  slapped,  elbowing  among 
them,  and  there  were  eyes  directed  to  him—and 
mimicking  gesticulations — and  there  was  some- 
thing passing  from  one  to  another — and  they  look- 
ed at  it,  and  at  him,  and  took  a  keen  cognizance 
of  his  features.  He  advanced  toward  tbeoL  Their 
merriment  was  yet  more  unsubdued  and  scornful; 
suddenly  he  grasped  the  book  as  it  was  about  to 
change  hands,  and  brandishing  his  arm  he  stepped 
back 

Was  it  the  father  of  evil7«  That  haggard  face, 
those  lank  and  awkward  limbs  {  Nay,  he  had 
brooded  too  long  in  angry  silence  by  the  side  of 
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the  dear  aod  mirroring  water,  not  to  know  those 
distorted  features.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
anger  that  burnt  on  his  dark  cheek ;  yet  it  faded 
away  to  paleness,  and  reason  and  method  grew 
under  the  control  of  his  ma  1  will. 

"  Where  is  he  7  "  he  shouted,  stepping  forward. 
'*  Where  is  he,  the  painter  ;  I  know  whom  I 
want." 

Lacasserie  still  sat  with  his  pencil  in  his  mouth  ; 
his  careless  smile  provoked  the  enraged  man  still 
more,  but  he  spoke  with  the  dignity  of  an  insulted 
man  demanding  redress. 

<*  Stand  up,"  he  said  to  the  painter, "  stand  up ; 
you  must  fight" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  fight  you,"  he  answered, 
coolly. 

The  Mexican,  drawing  back,  struck  him  a  fu- 
rious blow  on  the  shoulder.  He  uttered  through 
his  thin  working  lips,  "  You  cannot  refiise  ;  if  you 
do  I  will  kill  you  on  the  spot." 

**  You  cannot  refuse ;  fight  him,  Lacasserie.  You 
are  the  challenged;  choose  small  swords;"  thepe 
were  the  cries  that  rose  up  around.  *'  You  cannot 
refine." 

"Choose  small  swords,  whispered  one;  he 
knows  nothing  at  all  about  them." 

*'  And  you  are  a  master  of  the  weapon,"  added 
another.  "Pink  him  and  he  will  ciy  yon 
mercy." 

The  terms  of  the  combat  were  settled,  much  to 
the  disntisfiiction  of  the  infuriated  foreigner.  Two 
of  the  party  went  to  the  house  for  weapons,  with 
which  they  soon  returned. 

The  Mexican  had  already  thrown  off  his  coat, 
and  taking  one  of  the  amall  glittering  blades,  he 
seemed  as  thoufi^  conjuring  it  to  drink  the  blood  of 
his  adversary.  Lacassarie  put  himself  merely  in  a 
posture  of  defence ;  for  a  while  the  clashing  of  the 
other  blade  on  his  was  the  only  sound  heard, 
and  his  light  movements  often  interposed  only  the 
barrier  of  the  air  to  the  lunge  of  his  antagonist, 
who  waa  plainly  unaccustomed  to  this  sort  of  war- 
fare. 

Are  yon  not  getting  tired  of  this  nonsense,  La- 
casserie %  Scratch  him ;  draw  a  little  blood,  and 
he  will  give  up," 

« I  do  not  want  to  hurt  him.  It  were  a  shame 
to  harm  a  madman." 

As  be  spoke,  the  sharp  steel  glanced  his  cheek. 
In  self-defence  he  sprang  forward  and  striking 
Santa  Roea's  sword  toward  the  hilt,  it  flew  from 
his  hand. 

«  Are  yon  satisfied  ?  "  asked  Lacasserie,  mildly. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  in  a  thunder  tonct  *'  No  ; 
here  are  pistols,"  and  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
pair  of  small  and  dusky  weapons. 

**  That  was  no  part  of  the  agreement,"  said  the 
painter,  turning  on  his  heel.    Two  of  the  fingers 
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that  clutched  the  pistol  amved  towani  the  trigger, 
but  the  movement  was  observed  by  a  by-stander, 
who  bade  him  '*  beware,"  and  a  glance  at  the' 
numbers  round  seeming  to  sober  him,  with  a 
fiendish  laugh  he  left  the  spot 

For  a  while  all  stood  speechlcw  at  last  one 
voice  and  then  another  grew  clear.  "  A  right 
good  riddance.  T  hope  and  trust  we  shall  never 
look  on  his  black  face  again.  Now  we  are  free 
from  so  dangerous  a  coiqpanion,  let  us  take  our 
rods  again." 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  said  Lacasserie.  "  we  had 
better  go  home.  I  have  an  engagement  with  a 
gentleman  at  seven." 

•'  There  is  no  going  home  yet  a  while,  for  us," 
spoke  up  some  one  sharply.  "  We  have  taken  up 
an  hour  or  two  with  your  fracas,  and  we  must 
have  some  sport.  'Twill  be  a  fine  night  for  gig 
fishing." 

"  How  is  that  t "  asked  some. 

"  We  will  get  blazing  pine  torches,  and  hold 
over  the  water ;  the  fish  will  be  attracted  by  the 
light,  and  as  they  come  up,  we  must  'gig'  them 
with  spears.  I  have  seen  hundreds  caught  so  in  a 
night." 

There  was  some  demur  at  allowing  the  painter 
to  go  home  by  himself,  but  all  were  anxious  to  try 
the  new  sport  and  he  begged  them  to  remam.  He 
threaded  the  dark  woods  alone,  and  raised  s  shout 
to  let  them  know  as  he  came  ont  on  the  road. 
Soon  the  woods  were  bright  with  gleaming  torches, 
and  agile  figures  with  long  sharp  spears  made  the 
tide  run  red.  Heaps  of  the  scaly  spoil  were  laid 
out  on  the  bank,  to  be  gathered  the  next  day,  and 
at  last  wearied  out,  they  started  for  home.  The 
first  part  of  the  night  had  been  cloudy,  and  the 
heat-lightning  had  pfayed  along  the  low  shore. 
Now  the  air  was  fresh  and  clear,  and  the  torches 
led  them  along  the  trail. 

They  came  along,  glad  and  rejoicing  when  they 
saw  the  large  hotel  with  its  lighted  windows, 
and  shadows  moving  to  and  fro.  Now  only  a 
small  corn-field  lay  between  them  and  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  building.  They  jumped  lightly  over 
the  rail  fence,  when  they  perceived  a  dark  body 
lying  on  the  ground.  Just  then  the  moon  rolled 
over  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  shed  a  hoary  light  upon 
them ;  the  shifting  streamers  of  the  com  were 
bending  to  and  fn  in  the  sighing  wind,  and  a 
mournful  chill  struck  to  every  heart. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  fallen  fnm  the  fence,"  said 
one, « there  is  no  blood."  One  stooped  ;  the  paint- 
er lay  upon  his  face ;  as  he  turned  the  shoulder 
gently,  a  stream  of  blood  gushed  from  his  side ; 
his  eyes  unclosed,  and  then  shut  again. 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  said  a  young  surgeon,  who 
was  with  them.  **  Ood  help  us  if  he  do  die,  for  it 
is  our  folly  and  our  selfishness." 


; 
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LIFE    ON    THB    BAY    SHORE. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

There  oame  a  long  week  of  rainy  wieather,  diow- 
ery  morning  and  showery  eTenings,  with  a  glim- 
mer or  to  of  MnahiifB  at  noon»  Poor  Lacaaierie 
lay  groaning  in  the  moat  severe  pain  all  of  this 
time.  The  ball  had  been  extracted,  and  there 
were  hopes  of  his  lilst  but  it  hmig  on  a  slender 
thread.  He  had  received  every  attention  fronr  his 
yoang  acquaintances,  and  the  tenderest  and  kind- 
est of  feminine  care  was  bestowed  on  the  unhappy 
stranger. 

"There  is  something  on  his  mind/'  said  the 
akiUlul  surgeon,  one  day,  to  Judge  DeHart,  when 
the  patient  had  sunk  into  an  uneasy  sleep.  There 
is  something  that  lies  heavily  at  his  heart,  and  its 
restlessness  baffles  all  my  effbm.  If  his  wife  were 
here—" 

Judge  DeHart  drc^ped  the  thin  wrist,  whose 
pulse  he  had  been  marking.  "  His  wiie  ! "  repeated 
he ;  **  Yon  surprise  me ;  there  was  something  so' 
degag6  and  careless  about  him,  that  I  had  suppos- 
ed  him  unmarried.*' 

"  They  have  been  separated  some  time.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  French  jsmigr6,  who  had  him  well 
educated,  but  did  not  leave  him  a  picayune.  He 
possessed  talents  for  everything--music,  drawing, 
gaming,  making  love,  and  above  all  painting.  At 
Isst  his  love  for  this  last  became  so  strong  that  he 
gave  up  all  society  and  hid  himself  in  some  out  of 
the  way  place,  where  he  worked  night  and  day 
upon  his  easel.  But  he  was  in  debt,  and  his  cred- 
itors found  ham  out,  and  would  have  given  him 
lodgings  in  the  calaboose  if  love  had  not  delivered 
him  from  their  du  tches.  A  wealthy  and  charming 
Creole  widow,  who  had  set  her  heart  on  him  in  his 
dashing  days,  came  forward  and  ofiered  to  satis- 
iy  the  creditors  and  settle  a  magnificent  income 
if  he  would  accept  her  hand.  I  have  seen  them 
af  her  home.  She  is  a  strange  mixture  of  petti- 
lance  and  love.  If  he  would  restrain  his  wild 
humors  and  try  to  please  her,  they  might  be  a  very 
happy  couple ;  but  he  is  proud,  and  she  is  jealous  ; 
there  is  no  confidence  between  them.  His  sense 
of  obligation  to  her  is  very  galling  to  him,  and  she 
sometimes  was  overbearing  and  fretful.  They 
have  not  seen  eiKh  other  for  two  or  three  yeara ;  he 
was  very  hooottble  in  giving  up  all  claim  to  her 
fortune,  though  even  in  that  bitter  hour  she  wished 
him  to  retain  what  had  been  settled  on  him  at 
their  marriage.  She  feels  this  seps  ration  very 
eraelly  and  I  Aink  if  rtie  knew  his  situation  she 
would  forget  -all  and  come  to  him.  On  his  side 
too,  a  reconciliation  would  be  grateful,  for  he  can- 
not live  so  lonely  and  unhappy.** 

Judge  De  Hart  listened  attentively.  **  It  would 
certainly  be  right  to  inform  her  of  his  miserable 
condition,  and  if  ahe  treat  him  now  with  love  and 
pityi  his  heart  is  harder  than  I  deem  it,  if  it  be 


not  touched.  Men  of  genius  are  too  apt  to  be 
abstracted  and  cold-hearted,  but  time  works 
changes  in  all  mind%  and  I  think  Laeasserie  has 
now  seen  enough  of  the  world  to  give  up  fomc 
for  love,  or  even  friendship.  My  age  and  standing 
will  warrant  my  writing  her  some  few  words  of 
advice.? 


Although  all  out-door  amusements  and  aU  noise 
within  had  been  prohibited,  nothing  but  their 
sympathy  for  the  wounded  man  cast  any  shadow 
on  the  bright  young  company ;  arm-in-arm  they 
promenaded  the  piaazas— 4hey  had  music— soft, 
sweet  music--«nd  reading  parties,  and  Oermond 
often  galloped  over  vrith  the  rain  dripping  from 
his  over  coat  as  he  reached  the  door.  They  were 
all  quietly  happy  and  Stella  was  glad  that  Coch- 
rane, w4io  had  so  long  thought  only  of  her,  now— - 
seeing  plainly  her  hand  and  heart  were  gone— had 
chosen  a  wiser  part  and  sought  SiUew  love.  It 
wsa  the  fine  and  gentle  sympathy  of  a  noble  nature 
that  made  her  smile  on  and  encourage  a  mild  and 
modest  girl,  to  whom  the  honest  fellow  was  pay- 
ing his  awkward  court. 

It  was  one  beautilul  evening  toward  sunset 
that  around  the  Western  windows  were  clustered 
a  party  of  the  gay  companions.  Below  them 
stretched  the  smooth  green  lawn  all  sparkling  and 
gemmed.  That  day  the  rain  had  fallen  but  drip- 
pingly,  but  every  little  drop  was  cowering  amid 
the  blades  of  grass  and  clinging  among  the  tiny 
flowen.  The  grooved  leaves  of  the  tall  yacca 
plant  in  the  hedges  had  each  a  pendant  diamond 
at  their  aharp  ends,  and  though  the  fragile  jas- 
mines yet  lay  beaten  on  the  ground,  they  opened 
their  starry  eyes  and  filled  the  fresh  air  with  per- 
fume. The  hazy  clouds  had  all  one  prevailing  hue 
of  gold,  and  an  arm  of  burnished  water  that  lay 
between  them  and  the  forest  seemed  wavering  and 
sylphid  as  the  element  above. 

Some  pet  canaries  were  carolling  sweetly— but 
the  speech  of  the  young  friends  was  of  parting. 
The  homes  of  some  were  on  the  prairies  to  the 
North.  Some  were  on  the  other  ado  of  the 
mighty  river,  which  rolls  so  wide  a  wave.  Some 
were  to  return  to  the  green  hills  of  Tennessee, 
where  the  silver  Cumberland  winds  through  feirer 
vales  than  bless  more  rugged  lands.  Soma-— bless 
the  mark !  they  held  high  heads-— those  fair 
dames — were  from  the  city  on  the  hill — the  wind- 
swept, fire-scathed  Natehsx — the  place  of  proud 
and  beautifnl  homes  and  a  people  vying  with 
European  prodigality  and  ahow.  And  so  here 
and  there  were  their  distant  dwelling  places— this 
was  but  a  spot  on  which  \^eir^  fairy  feet  had 
alighted  to  make  it  bright  awhile  and  then  to  flee 
away. 

Their  speech  was  of  parting,  and  it  was  low 
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and  sometimef  nd  ;  there  were  aich  aUoaloiis  and 
promiBea  to  meet  again  and  eome  were  marking 
down  the  iiitore,  with  as  much  aeeming  precision 
and  care  as  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  their  cunning 
fingers  to  dot  that  chart  aright.  Bot  all  said, 
whatever  might  come,  the.  memory  of  these  pleas- 
ant days  should  be  like  tinted  pictures  in  their 
minds  life-long  and  sweet.  Then  also  it  was 
murmured  about  that  a  beautiful  woman  with 
eyes  of  that  rare  and  radiant  blackness,  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  Creoles,  and  whose  face,  though  faded 
and  pale,  bore  traces  of  queenly  pride  and  forgive- 
ness, was  hovering  round  the  couch  of  the 
painter,  bathing  his  brow,  holding  his  feverish 
hand,  and  sometimes  sinking  into  fits  of  weeping 
by  his  side.  And  they  said  he  had  looked  in  her 
face,  as  it  were  with  an  entreaty  for  pardon,  and 
clasped  her  hand  in  his  burning  fingera,  and  laid  it 
on  his  beating  heart ;  and  when  she  had  soothed 
him  to  sleep  he  whispered  her  name  in  his  dreams, 
and  peace  that  had  never  dwelt  with  them  before 
brooded  in  each  heart,  except  when  the  tremu- 
lous gush  of  new  feelings  made  his  shattered  firame 
shiver  and  the  meekness  of  his  trust  in  her  to  grow 
too  much  like  humiliation. 

And  the  surgeon  said  his  pulse  beat  more  like 
returning  health ;  his  impatience  and  fever  lefk 
him.  Every  heart  grew  lighter  with  the  good 
news,  and  Norman  was  heard  tuning  his  violin 
and  leosening  the  damp  strings.  Bat,  though 
there  were  music  and  echoing  foot-falls,  William 
and  his  sweet  Louise  were  straying  up  and  down, 
watching  the  flood  of  moonlight  on  the  pearly 
beach  and  the  long  line  of  rays  that  spanned  the 
bay  like  a  goblin  bridge.  One  shell  more  polished 
and  rainbow-hued  than  the  rest  attracted  Louise, 
and  picking  it  up  she  said,  in  a  pensive  voice,  that 
she  would  keep  the  pretty  thing  in  remembrance 
of  that  hour ;  but  her  lover,  for  day  by  day  had 
she  grown  to  his  afiection  till  he  assumed  that 
name,  pressed  on  her  a  worthier  gift — his  own  true 
and  trusty  heart  Did  he  speak  in  vain  ?  No— « 
character  so  sincere  and  amiable,  a  form  so  msnly 
and  graceful,  a  lip  with  such  gentle  earnest  lan- 
guage, could  not  feil  to  please  an  unfettered  heart. 
Louise  told  him  truly,  and  with  as  much  warmth 
of  feeling  as  lit  his  own  heart,  how  well  she  loved 
him,  and  her  father's  consent  and  mother's  blessing 
were  all  she  asked  to  make  her  happy.  Some  for- 
tunate chance  by  that  way-side  of  destiny  had 
left  an  overturned  boat  amid  the  sands.  There 
were  they  sitting  when  quite  late.  Stella  came 
close  to  them  ere  they  were  aware  of  her  presence. 
Wrapt  in  her  mother's  black  mantle,  they  took  her 
for  some  gloomy  friar  lost  by  the  waning  moon. 

"Are   you  two   discussing    the   influence  of 
Madam  Luna  upon  the  tides?  "  she  asked. 

«  No,"  repUed  WiUiam,  rising.    "  We  spoke  of 
things  much  more  attractive." 


The  last  day  cume.  It  came  too  soon— 4mt 
Judge  De  Hart  insisted  that  Louise's  mother 
would  be  lonesome  and  Louise  was  anxious  to 
pour  in  her  fond  ear  all  her  new  experience.  Mrs. 
Belton,  too,  was  wishing  to  return  home.  Gennond 
was  to  accompany  them  and  he  and  Stella  were 
soon  to  be  married.  Louise  was  to  be  bridesmaid 
and  her  father  and  mother  were  to  be  Mm  Belton's 
guests.  The  last  day  is  always  a  sad  confused 
time.  There  is  so  much  to  think  of  and  so  much 
to  say.  Mn.  Belton  went  to  pay  her  last  visit  to 
the  convalescent  Laeasserie.  Madame  as  usual 
was  attending  on  his  wants  by  his  side.  He  was 
almost  too  much  absorbed  in  her  to  notice  any 
other,  but  she  received  the  lady  with  kindnea  and 
thanked  her  wi|h  teara  in  her  fine  eyes  for  services 
rendered  to  him  before  her  arrival. 

Stella  was  in  the  drawing-room  and  had  jost 
received  the  adieux  of  a  host  of  departing  beaux, 
when  St.  Aubert  came  in. 

'*  Ma  belle  etoUe  /  you  are  not  going,  and  to 
take  my  Germond  away  with  you.  Oh,  despair! 
I  do  not  believe  I  shall  let  Gennond  marry  after 
all.  When  he  is  married  he  will  not  care  any- 
thing about  me.  Say,  will  you  give  him  back  to 
me?" 

Stella  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  quite  de- 
lighted, "that  is  good — not  willing  to  give  him 
up,  eh.  Weil,  ma  reine.  1  would  not  have  him 
without  you.  He  is  not  a  whit  more  proud  of  you 
than  1  am,  and  1  come  to  invite  you  to  my  poor 
little  house  to  a  ball,  or  at  least  a  danoe>— 
a  fete,  that  I  have  got  up  in  honor  of  you  and 
my  dear  Geimond.  You  will  come — now  pro- 
mise me— and  I  will  tell  Gennond  to  invite  the 
othen." 

Every  one  that  could  possibly  stay  remained 
for  Mr.  St.  Anben's  fete.  The  news  spread  around, 
and  carriages  and  saddle  hones  and  skiA  brought 
new  accessions  to  his  guests  from  all  along  the 
shore.  His  own  hsndsome  barouche  brought  his 
young  fevorite  and  her  friends.  A  blaze  of  light 
surrounded  the  place-^every  bough  on  the  grounds 
wss  hung  with  colored  lamps,  and  groups  of  dan- 
cera  were  gathering  under  the  trees  and  music  was 
heard  in  every  direction.  Mr.  St^  Aubert,  in  full 
dress,  received  the  company  with  the  courtly  and 
dignified  manners  of  the  olden  times,  preseniing 
the  most  esteemed  among  them  to  the  bride  elect. 
She  had  never  appeared  more  beautiful  than  in  her 
milk  white  satin  robe  and  the  rich  crown  of  myr- 
tle flowers.  Germond  kept  his  proud  place  by  her 
side,  and  if  she  grew  at  times  weary  of  the  long 
and  stately  ceremony,  one  glacce  at  his  happy 
fece  made  her  play  her  part  still  more  queenly 
and  lightly  than  before.  All  night  there  was 
merriment,  in  those  wide  old  halls  and  leafy 
bowers,  and  profusely  was  all  supplied  that  might 


: 


miDiflter  to  the  eye  or  ear.  It  was  jaat  the  middle 
I  of  the  dusky  houre  wIkq  the  curtains  of  a  white 
'    tent  were  looped  up,  and  tables  gUttering  with 


vases  and  services  of  the  richest  silver  drew  all 
that  way.  That  fete  will  be'  long  kept  in  the 
memory  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Bay  Shore. 


~     ILIHISS. 

SUGGESTED  BY  AN    INCIDENT  IN   THE    "  CRESCENT  AND  THE   CKOSS." 


BT     SARAH    H.    JXITGKES. 


"  Oira  of  oor  ci«w  ww  »  Tory  intelligSBt  and  good-tempered  boy,  ebont  ■izteen  yean  of  age,  who  ieemad  to  eooeidor  the 
proepect  of  adTontore  the  most  iirettftible  temptation,  and  wai  a*  fond  of  any  little  article  of  drau  ai  a  woman  or  child.  R. 
proposed  to  take  him  to  Syria,  a*  his  pipe-bearer,  and  told  him  he  shoald  have  a  horn  and  silk  sash  and  pistols.  The  boy*s 
•fee  glistened,  as  he  heard  these  glories  reeapitalated ;  then  suddenly  his  eoantenanee  iUI,  and  with  tears  he  replied—**  Very 
good,  very  grand,  hot  I  cannot  leave  my  mother.  ~ 


»» 


Ah  !  little  we  know  of  the  sonl-trying  power 

Of  tempfcalion  thna  offbred  the  boy  in  that  hour ; 

Of  the  visions  of  glory  that  flashed  on  his  eye, 

Am  he  sa^w  in  the  vista,  the  Syrian  sky, 

Over  moeintain  and  foteat  and  deep  shaded  vde, 

Aad  lake,  oo  whose  boeom  the  snowy-white  sail 

Seemed  inTiting  the  breeae  and  the  wanderer  to  come, 

And  o^er  its  glad  waters  in  fteedom  to  roam. 

Wa  long  thos  to  go,  and  to  tread  on  the  shore, 

Where  prophet  and  priest  have  oft  trodden  before, 

To  read  in  its  i»e«Mit  inglorious  age, 

The  scenes  we  have  pored  o*er  on  history's  page ; 

To  trace  over  mountain,  and  vaUey,  and  grot. 

Where  the  steps  of  the  Saviour  have  hallow'd  each  spot 

Oh,  theee  are  the  thoughts  that  expand  every  heart. 

That  feels  in  these  scenes,  its  oMm  Meseed  part. 

Though  a  child  of  adoption,  it  claimeth  a  share 

In  the  glories  and  blcMings  revealed  to  us  there. 

Xj !  these  are  the  chords,  over  mountain  and  sea, 

That  bind,  Palestina^  thy  children  to  thee. 

But  to  taste  of  these  blessings,  we  need  not  to  roam. 

In  danger  and  weariness  far  firom  our  home ; 

For  the  prayers  inspired  there  are  oped  to  our  eye, 


And  read  in  onr  favored  knd,,'neath  our  own  sky. 

But  the  boy,  to  whose  eye  Palestina  aroee, 

A  field  for  adventure,  a  grave  for  h^  foes, 

HIb  hope  of  distinction,  of  honor  and  gold. 

Saw  here,  and  here  only,  earth's  treasures  unfold. 

What  marvel,  that  visions  so  gk>wing|and  bright, 

Should  daule  the  son  of  Egypt's  dark  ni^it, 

Who,  lost  in  Its  glories,  a  moment  forgot 

His  country,  his  home,  his  dear  native  cot 

That  stood  *neathfthe  palm,  by  the  broad  river's  side. 

That  river,  of  Egypt  the  glory  and  pride. 

But  a  change  has  come  o'er  that  dark,  swarthy  brow, 

A  feeling  of  tenderness  steals  o'er  him  now. 

Before  him  Is  floating  an  image  of  love. 

His  heart  or  his  fancy  no  longer  may  rove. 

His  dark  lashes  droop— ^o  the  stranger  he  turns. 

At  the  strifb  in  his  bosom  his  glowing  cheek  bums. 

"  Kind  stranger,"  he  murmurs,  **  a  lasting  farewell ; ' 

For  thee  would  I  labor,  with  thee  would  I  dwell. 

For  the  liib  oped  before  me,  so  glowing  pnd  grand, 

Would  leave  unregretting,  my  dear  native  land ; 

No  sigh  f^om  my  bosom,  thy  spirit  should  grieve. 

But  my  mother,  my  mother,  I  never  can  leave." 


VMIE  VH-HAHIISI  ILiANW 


BT     P 


Tbotj  land  of  the  free!  let  others  upbreid  thee 

And  tauntingly  ask  for  thy  title  or  name ; 
Like  Him  who  stamped  greatness  upon  thee,  and  bade  thee 

Go  dazde  the  world  with  thy  haloes  of  fkme, 
Thon  hastsmU'd  down  the  rage  of  the  wreck-bnrd'aed  walen; 

TVm  hast  seattered  thy  light  aad  thy  blaasinfi  around ; 
Thou  hastaaawei'd  the  pimy'f  of  Earth's  famisUng  daoghteia ; 


HAQADORN. 

Yet  thy  name  dwells  alone  In  the  Heaven's  profound ! 
Thou  land  of  the  fipee— «he  untitled— the  equal— 

Thou  problem  of  Qod  to  a  wondering  worid— 
Of  the  plan  of  creation,  thou  dawn  of  the  aeqoel ; 

*Tis  fit  that  thy  name  he  in  nyatary  flirled : 
Like  that  which  the  heathen  carved  out  with  his  rod, 
Wlma  be  wrote  on  his  tablet,  **  The  Unknown  God." 
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See  the  Engrminng, 


Alohi  of  all  the  incidents  pertaining  to  humanity, 
death  loeea  not  its  awfiil  and  solemn  import  by  its 
frequency.    It  alone  becomes  to  no  man  indiffer- 
ent by  custom.    We  stand,  as  it  were,  in  its  pres- 
ence every  day  ;  ahvays  it  is  near  us  and  aroand  as, 
challenging  our  regard  by  falling  upon  some  one 
dear  to  us  in  personal  relation,  or  object  of  our  wider 
sympathy  by  the  greatness  of  his  character,  his 
station  or  his  deeds.    Tet  never  can  death  fall 
upon  kinsman  or  friend,  or  upon  the  bearer  of  a 
name  which  has  lived  in  story,  aye,  or  even  upon 
a  namelesB  stranger,  if  cirtumstances  bring  its 
presence  directly  to 'our  observation,  without  cast- 
ing a  deep  shadow  on  our  souls,  without  exciting 
in  UB  a  peculiar  and  undefinable  impression,  tran- 
sient though  it  may  be     The  imperishable  mys- 
tery that  enshrouds  the  change  frt>m  action,  vitality, 
power,  will,  to  stillness  which  can  never  again  be 
broken;  the  measureless  repose  that  rests  now 
upon  those  limbs  and  features  in  which  life  was  but 
a  little  while  ago  so  busy  and  so  restless ;  some- 
thing there  is  in  this  which  thought  cannot  refrain 
from  striving  to  penetrate,  and  yet  is  ever  baf&ed 
in  the  attempt.    What  is  this  universal  principle  1 
Not  one  of  us  can  believe,  though  belief  may  be 
professed,  that  existence  ceases  with  its  apparent 
termination  in  the  mortal  frame  ;  how,  then,  and 
where,  is  it  continued  ?    What  is  the  link  that 
binds  it  to  the  mortal  frame— the  unseen  to  the 
visible,  the  agent  to  the  instrument,  the  power  to 
the  apparatus  by  which  it  does  its  workings  1    And 
when  the  link  is  broken — when  the  visible  lies 
before  us  inert  and  motionless— when  the  appa- 
ratus rests  from  its  workings  forever,  by  what  is 
the  unseen,  the  power,  still  connected  with  the 
world  of  action  1    How  can  the  intangible,  imma< 
terial  soul  take  cognizance  either  of  material  or 
of  immaterial  things  1    Can  it  see,  or  feel,  or  wish, 
or  reason  1    Vain  it  is  for  us  to  ask  these  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  such  as  always  accom- 
pany the  thought  of  death  ;  more  vain  the  attempt 
to  answer  them^  either  by  denial  or  explanation. 
We  must  believe  that  the  soul  exists  and  acts, 
however  impossible  it  be  to  conceive  the  mode  of 
its  existence  or  the  manner  of  its  action. 

And  when  a  great  soul  passes  away — ^wh'en  a 
human  form  on  which  men  have  gaied  with  rever- 
ential admiration  lies  cold  and  motionless  before 
the  mental  eye— do  we  feel  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
awful  mystery  in  which  life  and  death  are  alike 
enveloped  1    Not  so.    The  solemn  wonder  is  too 
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profound  and  mighty  to  be  influenced  even  by  con- 
siderations pertaining  to  the  greatness  or  littleness 
of  intellect.  Herein  death  is  indeed  a  true  and  un- 
discruninating  leveller,  for  that  the  exercise  of  its 
power  on  a  Washington  or  a  Napoleon  calls  forth 
no  thought  more  solemn,  in  reference  to  the  mere 
change  itself,  than  when  its  subject  is  the  lowliest 
of  mankind.  The  dead  body  of  an  infant  and 
that  of  a  world-renowned  hero  are  beheld  with  the 
same  emotions  of  awiiil  reverence ;  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  are  inspired  by  the  contemplation 
of  greatness  in  character  or  action,  are  overborne 
by  the  one  master  feeling  with  which  death  itself 
inspires  us.  We  forget  the  subject  in  meditating 
on  the  nature  of  the  all-subduing  power  which  has 
claimed  dominion  over  it. 

Yet  the  death  of  a  great  man  has  its  peculiar 
influences.    Apart  from  the  ideas  of  solemn  awe 
with  which  we  are  impressed  by  the  univenality 
of  the  decree  that  brings  all  of  human  kind  to  the 
one  same  and  final  issue,  and  by  the  impenetrable 
mystery  of  what  lies  beyond,  we  gaze  upon  the 
lifeless  form  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Washington,  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  peculiar  to  the  man  himself. 
The  change  from  action  to  eternal  stillness  and 
repose  presents  itself  with  lines  of  broader  and 
more  impressive  contrast,  when  the   action  has 
been  mighty  for  the  weal  or  wo  of  millions  ;  when 
it  has  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  the  desti- 
nies of  nations,  perhaps  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Remembrance  of  what  the  dead  has  done  mingles 
with  the  solemn  thought  of  what  has  now  befallen 
him  ;  though  as  the  subject  of  a  common  and  uni- 
versal decree  he  is  but  one  with  ourselves  and 
countless  millions  more  of  human  kind  who  have 
passed  or  shall  yet  pass  to  the  grave,  we  cannot 
forget  that  among  those  countless  millions  also  he 
has  stood  apart  in  the  greatness  of  his  qualities, 
the  eminence  of  his  illustrious  deeds.    The  temple 
indeed  has  fellen  in  ruin,  but  its  ruins  are  hallowed 
\  by  the  divinity  that  was  shrined  within.    That 
the  man  has  died  is  no  theme  for  wonder,  for  all 
men  once  must  die  ;  but  it  was  a  great  thing  for 
the  world  that  such  a  man  once  lived. 

The  death  of  Washington  must  ever  be  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  and  solemn  thought;  but  infinitely 
more  suggestive  must  ever  be  his  life.  His  co- 
temporaries,  they  who  wrought  with  him  and 
under  him  in  the  great  achievements  which  fill  the 
record  of  his  career,  and  they  who  mood  aroand 
his  dying  bed,  could  form  no  adequate  conception 
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THE    YOUNG    HEART. 


of  hiB  influence  upon  the  destinleB  not  merely  of 
his  country,  but  of  Ae  world  ;  even  wc,  who  have 
Been  its  working  for  half  a  century,  even  we  can 
take  in  but  a  limited  and  imperfect  view  ;  for  as 
years  and  centuries  roll  on,  the  effect  of  his  exam- 
ple, the  agency  of  his  achievements,  wUl  uke  a 
wider  and  stiU  wider  development,  the  results  of 
which  we  can  scarcely  even  conjecture.    He  was 


the  man,  not  only  for  the  momentous  epoch  at 
which  he  lived,  but  for  all  time.  His  name  will 
be  the  rallying  word  of  fireemen  struggling  against 
tyranny  so  long  as  there  shall  be  tyranny  on 
earth,  Cbid  held  in  reverence  by  every  emancipated 
people  when  tyranny  shall  be  no  more.  Who 
dare  attempt  to  clothe  in  words  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  gather  round  his  bed  of  death  1  J.  I. 


imis  YdDVH®  Mffi^mv. 


BT    ft. IVOftABAX 


TasAB  lightly  whin  the  yii«in  iom 
With  blothet  greets  the  eadgr  day, 

While  oo  its  bow>m  dew-drops  sleq», 
And  sparkle  Id  Um  solar  ray. 

Traad  lighUy  while  ito  bahny  biealh 
Ilo&ts  out  apon  the  morning  air, 

And  sweetly  rises  to  Ihe  skin, 
Like  holy  ineeose  offered  there. 

With  kindness  greet  the  wmn  yoqng  heait, 
Wb«se  feelings  all  resistless  flow. 

Greet  kindly,  and  the  eboioest  bliss 
That  earth  can  give,  that  heart  shall  know. 

Oh,  gently  touch  the  nystie  choidi 
That  trin  to  notes  of  early  lov^— 

Tooeh  gently,  and  theyMl  yield  a  toM 
Uweet  as  the  seraph  notes  above. 


But  if  with  footrteps  rudeyoo  tread. 

Or  careleas  *niid  the  roses  stray, 
The  tender,  opening  flower  is  crushed, 

Its  bloom  and  beauty  fade  away. 

And  if  with  aoeeots  rude  and  hanh, 
Or  brow  sevore  and  aspect  eoM, 

Or  de«ls  unkind,. you  meet  that  heart 
Whose  young  afiections  Just  unfold — 

It  shrinks  beneath  ths  icy  touch, 
And  lonely,  pines  in  hapless  giief. 

And  nought  amid  eaith*«  thousand  ehamM 
Can  to  that  ^iiit  give  relief. 

Oh,  then,  with  nou^  but  kindness  greet, 
And  bid  its  young  affeetiuos  bkwm: 

Bo  shall  they  cheer  the  path  of  % 
And  bod  afresh  beyond  the  tomb. 


3PIHIB  IHIffi-fiiaT*S  WIKnPBIB 


BT    B.    W«    C. 


Tboush  Winter  chill  the  bicasom, 
And  cheek  ths  budding  flower, 

TIm  foee  shall  bloom  in  beauty, 
And  Terdure  clothe  the  bower. 

When  the  frost  king*s  reign  is  ended, 
His  white  throne  passed  away, 

New  forms  of  beauty  blended, 
Shall  own  a  milder  sway. 

And  sweeter  in  their  fragrance. 
And  brii^ter  in  their  bloom; 


Thefe  Summer  flowers  ahatt 
Upon  a  Summer's  tomb. 

But  there  are  ley  lbtt«i, 
Other  than  bind  the  flelda, 

And  there's  a  fh»en  chiUneas, 
To  which  the  spirit  yields. 


For  this  no  Sommar  haiOana, 
And  soft  winds  bnathe  in  vain ; 

Joytess  the  changing  seasons, 
Whan  Winter  xeigns  within. 


jL  iiaisiLUiaifi's  sdDHO. 


MUnO  BT  MISS  ANN  BLOMAN. 


POETRV  BT  BARBT  OOIINWALL. 


Mith      li         |»7— 


BftTtt  I,       wbo      Uf       a  Ufi  Ibr-lon,         And 


I  draam  of  Uim  ai  night, 
BmioaUi  Um  hdiog  rao— > 

Whm  0*00  tho  windi  tefin  to  grioro, 
And  I  dfoom  till  day  li  dooo : 


I  dnam  of  thoo  at  aifbt, 

Whoo  dreoois,  mon  toy,  are  freo ; 
Alai|!  thoo  daar,  too  daar  doliglit, 

WhM  dnam  I  not  of  thoo  1 


HdD  MdJMfOi  Fd)!  uriBnS  IPMV. 


BT    S.     S.    0 


I OAKHOT  oall  tlMtn  btck  afafo, 

ThoM  early  day*  of  mina, 
Whan  life  wat  Nke  a  flower-«Iad  field, 

0*er  which  bright  ranbeamt  •hine. 

I  cannot  call  them  back  nfain, 

My  motber'k  fentle  cheer, 
And  thoee  sweet  chidingi  which  die  ipake, 

To  make  me  love  and  ftar. 

I  cannot  call  them  back  again, 

My  days  of  boyfadi  tport. 
When,  where  the  merty  itieanUeli  Joined^ 

Ibuiltmy  tiny  fort 

I  cannot  call  them  back  again, 

My  early  days  at  ichool, 
Where  tat  I  met  my  BmUim— 
The  (pred— thebeaatifVil. 

No,  no,  I  cannot  call  them  back. 

My  yean  have  conM  apace ; 
And  I  have  seen  my  childhood's  dieami. 

To  atemer  things  give  place. 

The  Sammer  flowen  six  times  have  bloonwd, 

Upon  my  mother's  grave ; 
I  saw  her  in  the  latal  hoar, 

UntrembUng  tread  the  wave. 


Tve  laid  my  Eveline  to  her  test, 

And  nnrsed  her  darling  boy : 
That  I  might  not  bs^all  benA, 

God  left  me  thia  one  joy. 

I  mnrmor  not— in  all  thaw  woes, 

Fve  seen  a  Father's  hand. 
And  kindly  discipline,  to  lead 

Me  to  the  better  land. 

There  more  of  snnshine  than  of  shower. 

Hath  been  in  all  my  lot ; 
I  never  knew  a  sorrowing  boor, 

Bat  'twas  with  bleasing  ftaogfat. 

The  world  is  not  all  dneolata, 

Iti  hearts  aB  cold  and  sere ; 
Fve  home,  and  hearth,  and  cheerfiil  boon, 

With  wife  and  diildien  dear. 

Urns  raise  I  hare  a  grateftil  song. 

O'er  days  so  quickly  fled, 
Ere  yet  the  Western  side  af  life,' 

My  hurrying  footsiepa  tread. 

I 
leannot  call  Aem  back  again, 

Thoee  early  dayi  of  mine. 

Nor  woald  I  ehange  the  strong  deena^ 

Which  fixes  life's  dedina. 


HOVIKDISS  IFdD  (BdDmmi&SlPiDHlIDISMVS. 

The  following  are  accepted  ;  The  Thorn  in  her  aide^The  Two  Wards— The  Three  Pictures— llbe 
Chamber  of  l>eath— The  Haunted  House  in  Georgia— A  Glimpse  at  Fairy  Land— Spring— The  Poetir 
of  Oflsian— The  Enchanted  Pipei^Caroline  Clinton— The  Banished  Wife— Taliesin's  Farewell  to  his 
Harp— An  (xean  Grave— A  Summer  Th<mght.  Some  others  are  received,  which  it  has  been  quite 
imponible  to  examine,  such  has  been  the  crowd  of  authors  presring  for  ftime  through  our  columns. 
We  will  endeavor  to  give  all  an  answer  in  our  next.  Our  book  notices  are  also  necesBaiily  postponed 
this  month. 
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BT     L.    XARXA    CHILD. 


Who  blenet  othen  ia  hu  dailjr  daads. 
Will  find  the  haaling  that  hit  spirit  D«Bdi ; 
For  «v«nr  floww  iootben*  pathway  ttrawa, 
Gonfen  Its  fragtant  baaoty  on  oar  own. 


"  So  yo«  are  going  to  liye  in  the  same  btiilding 
with  Hetty  Tornpennr/*  odd  Mn.  Lane  to  Mn. 
Fairweather,  "  Ton  will  find  nobody  to  envy  yon. 
fi  her  temper  does  not  prove  too  mach  even  ibr 
yoor  good-natnre,  it  will  surprise  all  who  know 
her.  We  lived  there  a  year,  and  that  is  as  long 
as  anybody  ever  tried  it." 

"Poor  Hetty!"  leplied  Mrs.  Fairireather, 
**  She  has  had  much  to  harden  her.  Her  mother 
died  too  early  for  her  to  remember ;  her  ft  ther  was 
very  severe  with  her ;  and  the  only  lover  she  ever 
had,  borrowed  the  savings  of  her  yean  of  toil,  and 
spent  them  in  dissipation.  But  Hetty,  notwith- 
standing her  shatp  features,  and  sharper  words, 
certainly  has  a  kind  heart.  In  the  midst  of  her 
greatest  poverty  many  were  the  stockingsshe  knit, 
and  the  warm  waistcoais  she  made,  for  the  poor 
drunken  lover,  whom  she  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  marry.  Then  you  know  she  feeds  and  clothes 
her  brollier's  orphan  child." 

"If  yon  call  it  fbeding  and  clothing,"  replied 
Mn  Lane.  "The  poor  child  looks  cold,  and 
pinched,  and  frightened  all  the  time,  as  if  she 
were  chased  by  the  East  wind.  I  used  to  tell 
Miss  Turnpenny  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her- 
self, to  keep  the  poor  little  thing  at  work  aQ  the 
time,  without  one  minute  to  play.  If  she  does  but 
look  at  the  cat,  as  it  runs  by  the  window,  Aunt 
Hetty  gives  her  a  np  over  the  knuekles.  I  used 
to  tell  her  flhe  would  make  the  girl,  just  such  ano- 
old  ciab  as  haneU:" 

Vol.  V—No.  6. 


"  That  must  have  been  very  improving  to  her  dis- 
position,'' replied  Mn.  Fairweather,  with  a  good- 
humored  smile.  "But  in  justice  to  poor  Aunt 
Hetty,  you  ought  to  remember  that  she  had  just 
such  a  cheerless  childhood  herself.  Flowen  grow 
where  there  is  sunshine." 

"  I  know  you  think  everybody  ought  to  live  in 
the  sunshine,"  rejoined  Mn.  Lane ;  "  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  you  carry  it  with  you  wherever 
you  go.  If  Miss  Turnpenny  ka$  a  heart,  I  dare 
say  yon  will  find  it  out,  though  I  never  could,  and 
I  never  heard  of  any  one  else  that  could.  All  the 
femilies  within  hearing  o{  her  tongue  call  her  the 
neighbor-in-law." 

Certainly  the  prospect  was  not  very  encourag- 
ing ;  for  the  house  Mrs.  Fairweather  proposed  to 
occupy,  was  not  only  under  the  same  loof  with 
Min  Turpenny,  but  the  buildings  had  one  com- 
mon yard  in  the  rear,  and  one  common  space  for 
a  garden  in  front.  The  very  first  day  die  took 
possession  of  her  new  habitation,  she  called  on 
the  neighbor-in-law.  Aunt  Hetty  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  extinguish  the  fire,  lest  tiie  new 
neighbor  should  want  hot  water,  before  her  own 
wood  and  coal  arrived.  Her  fint  salutation  was, 
"If  you  want  any  cold  water,  there's  a  pump 
across  the  street ;  I  don't  like  to  have  my  house 
dopped  all  over." 

"  I  am  glad  yon  are  so  tidy,  neighbor  Tnmpen- 
ny,"  replied  Mn.  Fairweather ;  "  It  is  extremely 
pleasant  to  have  neat  neigiibon.     I  wiU  fry  to 
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kfep  everything  as  bright  aa  a  new  five  cent  piece, 
for  I  see  that  Mrill  please  you.  I  came  in  merely 
to  say  good  morning,  and  to  ask  if  yon  could 
spare  little  Peggy  to  ran  ap  and  down  stairs  for 
me,  while  I  am  getting  my  furniture  in  order.  I 
will  pay  her  sixpence  an  honr." 

Aunt  Hetty  had  begun  to  parse  up  her  mouth 
for  a  refusal ;  but  the  promiK  of  sixpence  an  honr 
relaxed  her  features  at  once.  Little  Peggy  sat 
knitting  a  stocking  yery  diligently,  with  a  rod 
lying  on  the  table  beside  her.  She  looked  np 
with  timid  wistfiilness,  as  if  the  prospect  of  any 
change  was  like  a  release  from  prison.  When  she 
heard  consent  given,  a  bright  color  flushed  her 
cheeks.  She  was  evidently  of  an  impressible  tem- 
perament, for  good  or  evil.'  *'Now  mind  and 
behave  yourself,"  said  Aunt  Hetty;  "and  see 
that  you  keep  at  work  the  whole  time.  If  I  hear 
one  word  of  complaint,  yon  know  what  you'll  get 
when  you  come  home."  The  rose-oolor  subsided 
from  Peggy's  pale  face,  and  she  answered,  **  Tes 
ma'am,"  yery  meekly. 

In  the  nei^^bor's  house  all  went  quite  otherwise. 
No  switch  lay  on  the  table,  and  instead  of,  **  mind 
how  you  do  that.  If  yon  don't,  I'll  punish  you," 
she  heard  the  gentle  words,  "  There,  dear,  see 
how  carefully  you  can  carry  that  up  stairs.  Why, 
what  a  nice  handy  tittle  girl  you  are ! "  Under 
this  enUvening  influence,  Peggy  worked  like  a  bee, 
and  soon  began  to  hum  much  more  agreeably  than 
a  bee.  Aunt  Hetty  was  always  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing, **  Stop  your  noise,  and  mind  your  woik."  But 
the  new  friend  patted  her  on  the  head,  and  said« 
**  What  a  pleasant  voice  the  tittle  girl  has.  It  is 
tike  the  birds  in  the  fields.  By  and  by,  you  shall 
hear  my  music-box."  This  opened  wide  the 
windows  of  the  poor  tittle  shut-up  heart,  so  that 
the  sunshine  could  stream  in,  and  the  birds  fly  in 
and  out,  carolling.  The  happy  child  tuned  up  like 
a  lark,  as  she  tripped  tightly  up  and  down  stairs, 
on  various  household  errands.  But  though  she 
took  heed  to  observe  aU  the  directions  given  her, 
her  head  was  aU  the  time  fiUed  with  conjectures 
what  sort  of  a  thing  a  music-box  might  be.  She 
was  a  little  afraid  the  kind  lady  would  forget  to 
show  it  to  her.  She  kept  at  work,  however,  and 
asked  no  questions ;  she  only  looked  very  curious- 
ly at  everything  that  resembled  a  box.  At  last, 
Mrs.  Fairweather  said,  '*  I  think  your  tittle  feet  must 
be  tired,  by  this  time.  We  will  rest  awhile,  and 
eat  some  gingezbread."  The  child  took  the  ofier- 
ed  cake,  with  a  humble  tittle  courtesy,  and  care- 
fully held  out  her  apron  to  prevent  any  crumbs  from 
falling  (m  the  floor."  But  suddenly  the  apron 
dropped,  and  the  crumbs  were  aU  strewed  about. 
**  Is  that  a  tittle  bird  1 "  she  exclaimed  eagerly. 
''Where  is  he?  b  he  in  this  room  1 "  The  new 
friend  smiled,  and  told  her  that  was  the  mnsio- 
box ;  and  after  awhile  she  opened  it  and  explained 


what  made  the  sounds.    Then  she  took  out  a  pile 
of  books  from  one  of  the  baskets  of  goods,  and  told 
Peggy  she  might  look  at  the  pictures,  till  die  called 
her.    The  tittle  giri  stepped  forward  eageriy  to 
take  them,  and  then  drew  back,  as  if  afraid. 
**  What  is  the  matter  t "  asked  Mrs.  Fairweather ; 
*<  I  am  very  wilting  to  trust  yon  with  the  books. 
I  keep  them  on  purpose  to  amuse  chydren."    Peg- 
gy looked  down  with  her  finger  on  her  tip,  and 
answered,  in  a  constrained  voice,  "  Aunt  Turn- 
penny won't  tike  it  if  I  play."    '*  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  that.    I  will  make  it  aU  right  with 
Aunt  Hetty,"  replied  the  firiendly  one.     Thus 
asBured,  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  picture  books ;  and  when  she  was  summon- 
ed  to  her  work,  she  obeyed  with  a  cheerful  alac- 
rity that  would  have  astonished  her  stem  relative. 
When  the  labors  of  the  day  were  concluded,  Mrs. 
Fairweather  accompanied  her  home,  paid  for  all 
the  hours  she  had  been  absent,  and  warmly  praised 
her  docility  and  diligence.    "  It  is  lucky  for  her 
that  she  behaved  so  weU,"  replied  Aunt  Hetty ; 
*<  If  I  had  heard  any  complaint,  I  should  have 
given  her  a  whipping,  and  sent  her  to  bed  without 
her  supper." 

Poor  tittle  Peggy  went  to  sleep  that  mfjM  with 
a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  ever  felt,  since  aha 
had  been  an  orphan.  Her  first  thought  in  the 
morning  was  whether  the  new  neighbor  would 
want  her  service  again  during  the  day.  Her 
desire  that  it  should  be  so,  soon  became  obvious  to 
Aunt  Hetty*  and  excited  an  undefined  jealousy 
and  diatike  of  a  person  who  so  easily  made  heiself 
beloved.  Without  exactly  acknowledging  to  her- 
self what  were  her  o¥m  motives,  she  ordered  Peggy 
to  gather  aU  the  sweepings  of  the  kitchen  and 
court  into  a  small  pile,  and  leave  it  on  the  frontier 
tine  of  her  neighbor's  premises.  Peggy  ventured 
to  aak  timidly  whether  the  wind  would  not  blow 
it  about,  and  she  received  a  box  on  the  ear  for  her 
impertinence.  It  chanced  that  Mrs.  Fairweather, 
quite  unintenti«naUy,  heard  the  words  and  the 
blow.  She  gave  Aunt  Hetty's  anger  time  enough 
to  cool,  then  stepped  out  into  the  court,  and  after 
arranging  divem  little  matters,  she  called  aloud  to 
her  domestic,  "  SaUy,  how  came  you  to  leave  this 
pile  of  dirt  here!  Didn't  I  teU  yon  Miss  Turn- 
penny was  very  neat]  Pray  make  haste  and 
sweep  it  up.  I  wouldn't  have  her  see  it  oo  any 
account.  I  told  her  I  would  try  to  keep  eveiy- 
thing  nice  about  the  premises.  She  is  so  particu- 
lar herself,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  tidy 
neighbors."  The  girl,  who  had  been  previously 
instructed,  smiled  as  she  came  out  with  brush  and 
dust-pan,  and  swept  quietly  away  the  pile,  that  was 
intended  aa  a  declaration  of  frontier  war.  But 
another  sooioe  of  annoyance  presented  itsrif,  which 
could  sot  be  qiiitc  so  easily  disposed  of.  Aunt 
Hetty  had  a  cat,  a  lean  scraggy  animaiy  that  lockr 
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ed  as  if  she  weze  often  lucked  and  seldom  fed ; 
and  Mrs.  Fairweather  had  a  fiit,  frisky  little  dog, 
always  ready  for  a  caper.  He  took  a  distaste  to 
poor  poverty-stricken  Tab  the  first  time  he  saw 
her,  and  no  coaxing  conld  induce  him  to  alter  his 
opinion.  Ifis  name  was  Pink,  bat  he  was  any- 
thing bnt  a  pink  of  behavior  in  his  neighborly 
relations.  Toot  Tab  conld  never  set  foot  out  of 
doora  without  being  saluted  with  a  growl,  and  a 
short  sharp  bark,  that  frightened  her  oat  of  her 
senses,  and  made  her  run  into  the  house,  with  her 
ihr  all  on  end.  If  she  even  ventured  to  doze  a 
little  on  her  own  door  step,  the  enemy  was  on  the 
watch,  and  the  moment  her  eyes  closed,  he  would 
wake  her  with  a  bark  and  a  box  on  the  ear,  and 
off  he  would  run.  Aunt  Hetty  vowed  she  would 
scald  him.  It  was  a  burning  shame,  she  said,  for 
folks  to  keep  dogs  to  worry  their  neighbor's  cats. 
Mrs.  Fairweather  invited  Tabby  to  dine,  and 
made  much  of  her,  and  patiently  endeavored 
to  teach  her  dog  to  eat  from  the  same  plate.  But 
Fink  sturdily  resolved  he  would  be  scalded  first ; 
that  he  would.  He  could  not  have  been  more 
fiim  in  his  opposition,  if  he  and  Tab  had  belonged 
to  di&rent  sects  in  Christianity.  While  his  mis- 
tress was  patting  Tab  on  the  head  and  reasoning 
the  point  with  him,  he  would  at  times  manifest  a 
degree  of  indifference,  amounting  to  toleration ; 
bat  the  moment  he  was  left  to  his  own  free  will, 
he  would  give  the  invited  guest  a  hearty  cuff  with 
his  paw,  and  send  her  home  spitting  like  a  small 
steam  engine.  Aunt  Hetty  considered  it  her  own 
peculiar  privilege  to  cuff  the  poor  animal,  and  it 
was  too  much  for  her  patience  to  see  Pink  under- 
take to  afcsist  in  making  Tab  unhappy.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  she  rushed  into  her  neighbor's 
apartments,  and  &ced  Mrs.  Fairweather,  with  one 
band  resting  on  her  hip,  and  the  forefinger  of  the 
other  making  very  wrathful  gesticulations.  "I 
tell  you  what,  madam,  I  wont  put  up  with  such 
treatment  much  longer/'  said  she ;  "  I'll  poison 
that  dog ;  you'll  see  if  I  don't ;  and  I  ahant  wait 
long,  either,  I  can  tell  you.  What  you  keep  such 
an  impudent  little  beast  for,  I  don't  know,  without 
you  do  it  on  purpose  to  plague  your  neighbors." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  he  behaves  so,'*  replied  Mrs. 
Fairweather,  mildly.    "  Poor  Tab ! " 

"Poor  Tab!"  screamed  Miss  Turnpenny; 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  her  poor  t  Do 
yon  mean  to  fling  it  up  to  me  that  my  cat  don't 
have  enough  to  eat  T  " 

"  I  did  not  think  of  such  a  thing,", replied  Mrs. 
Fairweather.  *'  I  called  her  poor  Tab,  because 
Pink  plagues  her  so  that  she  has  no  peace  of  her 
life.  I  agree  with  you,  neighbor  Turnpenny ;  it  is 
nof  right  to  keep  a  dog  that  disturbs  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  am  attached  to  poor  little  Pink,  because 
he  belongs  to  my  son,  who  has  gone  to  sea.  I 
was  in  hopes  he  would  soon  leave  off  quarreling 


with  the  cat ;  but  if  he  wont  be  neighborly,!  will 
send  him  out  in  the  country  to  board.  Sally,  will 
you  bring  me  one  of  the  pies  we  baked  this  morn- 
ing ?  I  should  like  to  have  Miss  Turnpenny  taste 
of  them." 

The  crabbed  neighbor  was  helped  abundantly, 
and  while  she  was  eating  the  pie,  the  friendly  ma- 
tron edged  in  many  a  kind  word  concerning  little 
Peggy>  whom  she  praised  as  a  remarkably  capable 
industries  child. 

"I  am  glad  you  find  her  so,"  rejoined  Aunt 
Hetty :  "  I  should  get  precious  little  work  out  of 
her,  if  I  didn't  keep  a  switch  in  sight." 

*'  I  manage  children  pretty  much  as  the  man 
did  the  donkey,"  replied  Mrs.  Fairweather.  "  Not 
an  inch  would  the  poor  beast  stir,  for  all  his  mas- 
ter's beating  and  thumping.  But  a  neighbor  tied 
some  fresh  turnips  to  a  stick,  and  fristened  them  so 
that  they  swung  directly  before  the  donkey's  nose, 
and  off  he  set  on  a  brisk  trot,  in  hopes  of  over- 
taking them." 

Aunt  Hett|r>  without  observing  how  very  closely 
the  comparison  applied  to  her  own  management 
of  Peggy,  said, "  That  will  do  very  well  for  folks 
that  have  plenty  of  turnips  to  spare.** 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,"  answered  Mrs.  Fair- 
weather,  "whips  cost  something,  as  well  as 
turnips ;  and  since  one  makes  the  donkey  stand 
still,  and  the  other  makes  him  trot,  it  is  easy  to 
decide  which  is  the  most  economical.  Bat,  neigh- 
bor Turnpenny,  since  you  like  my  pies  so  well, 
pray  take  one  home  with  you.  I  am  afraid  they 
will  mould  before  we  can  eat  them  up." 

Aunt  Hetty  had  come  in  for  a  quarrel,  and  she 
was  astonished  to  find  herself  going  out  with  a  pie. 
"  Well,  Mrs.  Fairweather,"  said  she, "  you  are  a 
neighbor.  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times."  When 
she  reached  her  own  door,  she  hesitated  for  an 
insunt,  then  turned  back,  pie  in  hand,  to  say, 
•*  Neighbor  Fairweather,  you  needn't  trouble  your- 
self about  sending  Pink  away.  It's  natural  you 
should  like  the  little  creature,  seeing  he  belongs  to 
your  son.  I'll  try  to  keep  Tab  in  doors,  and  per- 
haps after  awhile  they  will  agree  better." 

"  I  hope  they  will,"  replied  the  friendly  matron  : 
"  We  will  try  them  awhile  longer,  and  if  they  per- 
sist in  quarreling,  I  will  send  the  dog  into  the 
country."  Pink,  who  was  sleeping  in  a  chair, 
stretched  himself  and  gaped.  His  kind  mistress 
patted  him  on  the  head,  **  Ah,  you  foolish  little 
beast,"  said  she, "  what's  the  use  of  plaguing  poor 
Tab  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  do  say,"  observed  Sally,  smiling  "  you 
are  a  master  woman  for  stopping  a  quarrel." 

*'  I  learned  a  good  lesson  when  I  was  a  little 
giri,'*  rejoined  Mrs.  Fairweather.  "  One  frosty 
morning,  I  was  looking  out  of  the  window  Into 
my  fiither's  ham-yard,  where  stood  many  cows, 
oxen,  and  horses,  waiting  to  drink.    It  was  one 
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of  tboM  cold  snappiag  mornings,  when  a  alight 
thing  irritates  both  man  and  beaat.  The  cattle  all 
stood  veiy  still  and  meek,  till  one  of  the  cowa  at- 
tempted to  turn  round.  In  making  the  attempt, 
she  happend  to  hit  her  next  neighbor ;  whereupon^ 
the  neighbor  kicked,  and  hit  another.  In  five 
minntee,  the  whole  herd  were  kicking  and  hooking 
each  other,  with  all  fury.  My  mother  laughed, 
and  said,  'See  what  comes  of  kicking  when 
you're  hit.  Just  so  I've  seen  one  cross  word  set  a 
whole  family  by  the  ears,  some  frosty  morning.' 
Afterward,  if  my  brothers  or  myself  were  a  little 
irritable,  she  would  say,  *  Take  care,  children. 
Remember  how  the  ^ght  in  the  barn-yard  began. 
Never  give  a  kick  for  a  hit,  and  you  will  save 
yourself  and  others  a  deal  of  trouble.' 

lliat  same  afternoon,  the  sunshiny  dame  stepped 
into  Aunt  Hetty's  rooms,  where  she  found  Peggy 
sewing,  as  usual,  with  the  eternal  switch  on  the 
table  beside  her.  **  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Harlem, 
on  business,"  said  she :  "  I  feel  rather  lonely 
without  company,  and  I  always  like  to  have  a 
child  with  me.  If  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting 
Peggy  go,  I  will  pay  her  fare  in  the  omnibus.*' 

"  She  has  her  spelling  lesson  to  get  before 
night,*'  replied  Aunt  Hetty.  "  I  don't  approve  of 
young  folks  going  a  pleasuring,  and  neglecting 
their  education." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  rejoined  her  neighbor ;  "  but  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  education  that  Ib  not 
found  in  books.  The  fresh  air  will  make  Peggy 
grow  stout  and  active.  I  prophesy  that  she  will 
do  great  credit  to  your  bringing  up."  The  sugared 
words,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  sugared  pie, 
touched  the  soft  place  in  Miss  Turnpenny's  heart 
and  she  told  the  astonished  Peggy  that  she  might 
go  and  put  on  her  best  gown  and  bonnet.  The 
poor  child  began  to  think  that  this  new  neighbor 
was  certainly  one  of  the  good  fairies  she  read 
about  in  the  picture  books.  The  excursion  was 
enjoyed  as  only  a  city  child  can  enjoy  the  country. 
The  world  seems  such  a  pleasant  place,  when  the 
fetters  are  off,  and  Nature  folds  the  young  heart 
lovingly  on  her  bosom !  A  flock  of  real  birds  and 
two  living  butterflies  put  the  little  orphan  in  a 
perfect  exstacy.  She  ran  and  skipped.  One 
could  see  that  she  might  be  graceful,  if  she  were 
only  free.  She  pointed  to  the  fields  covered  with 
dandelions,  and  said,  "  See,  how  pretty !  It  looks 
as  if  the  stars  had  come  down  to  lie  on  the  grass." 
Ah,  our  little  stinted  Peggy  has  poetry  in  her, 
though  Aunt  Hetty  never  found  it  out.  Every 
human  soul  has  the  genu  of  some  flowers  within, 
and  they  would  open,  if  they  could  only  fmd  sun- 
shine and  free  air  to  expand  in. 

Mrs.  Fairweather  was  a  practical  philosopher, 
in  her  own  small  way.  She  observed  that  Miss 
Turnpenny  really  liked  a  pleasant  tune ;  and 
when  Winter  came,  she  tried  to  persuade  her  that 


ainging  would  be  exoellent  fi>i:  Peggy's  biQgi,.a]id 
perhaps  keep  her  fiEom  gnng  into  a  consoiqption. 

"  My  nephew,  James  Fairweatbei,  keeps  a 
singing  school,"  said  she ;  "  and  be  says  be  will 
teach  her  gratis.  Yon  need  not  feel  under  great 
obligation;  for  her  voice  will  lead  the  whole 
Bchool,  and  her  ear  is  so  quick,  it  will  be  no  trouble 
at  all  to  teach  her.  Peihaps  you  weuld  go  with 
US  sometimes,  neighbor  Turnpenny  1  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  hear  the  children'a  voiceat" 

The  cordage  of  Aunt  Hetty's  mouth  relaxed 
into  a  smile.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  so  much  pleased,  that  she  went  every  Sonday 
evening:  The  simple  tunes,  and  the  sweet  young 
voices,  fell  like  dew  on  her  dried^p  heart,  and 
greatly  aided  the  genial  influence  of  her  neigh- 
bor's example.  The  rod  sUently  disappeared  from 
the  table.  If  Peggy  was  disposed  to  be  idle,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  say,  "When  yon  have 
finished  your  work,  you  may  go  and  aak  whether 
Mrs.  Fairweather  wants  any  enands  done." 
Bleas  me»  how  the  fingers  flew !  Aunt  Hetty  had 
learned  to  use  turnips  instead  of  the  cudgel. 

When  Spring  came,  Mra.  Fairweather  buaied 
herself  with  planting  roees  and  vinea.  Miss  Tom- 
peimy  readily  consented  that  Peggy  ahould  help 
her,  and  even  refused  to  take  any  pay  from  such  a 
good  neighbor.  But  she  maintained  her  own 
opinion  that  it  was  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  culti- 
vate flowers.  The  cheerful  philosopher  never  dis- 
puted the  point ;  but  she  would  sometimes  say,  "I 
have  no  room  to  plant  this  rose-buah.  Neighbor 
Turnpenny,  would  you  be  willing  to  let  me  set  it 
on  your  side  of  the  yard  1  It  will  take  very  little 
room,  and  will  need  no  care."  At  another  time, 
she  would  say,  **  Well,  really  my  ground  ia  too 
full.  Here  ia  a  root  of  Lady'a-delight.  How 
bright  and  pert  it  looks.  It  seems  a  pity  to  throw 
it  away.  If  you  are  willing,  1  will  let  Peggy  plant 
it  in  what  ahe  calls  her  garden.  It  will  grow  of 
itself,  without  any  care,  and  scatter  seeds,  that 
will  come  up  and  blossom  in  all  the  chinks  of  the 
bricks.  I  love  it.  It  is  such  a  bright  good- 
natured  little  thing."  Thus  by  degrees,  the 
crabbed  maiden  found  herself  surrounded  by 
flowers  ;  and  ahe  even  declared,  of  her  own  ac- 
cord, that  they  did  look  pretty. 

One  day,  when  Mr^.  Lane  called  upon  Mrs. 
Fairweather,  ahe  found  the  old  weed-giown 
yard  bright  and  blooming.  Tab,  quite  hi  and 
aleek,  was  aaleep  in  the  sunshine,  with  her  paw 
on  Pink's  neck,  and  little  Peggy  was  singing  at 
her  work  as  blithe  as  a  bird. 

"  How  cheerful  you  look  here,"  said  Mrs.  jUne. 
•*  And  so  you  have  really  taken  the  house  Uu  an- 
other year.  Pray,  how  do  you  manage  to  get  on 
with  the  neighbor-in-law  1 " 

*'  I  find  her  a  very  kind,  obliging  neighbor,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Fairweather. 
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**  Well,  this  is  a  minde !  **  eiclaimed  Mra. 
Lane.  "  Nobody  bat  you  would  have  nndeitaken 
to  thaw  oat  Aont  Hetty's  heart." 

**  That  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  was  never 
thawed,"  rejoined  her  friend.  "  I  alwajrs  told  you 
that  not  having  enough  of  sonshine  was  what 
ailed  the  world.  Make  people  happy,  and  there 
will  not  be  half  the  qoarreling,  or  a  tenth  part 
of  the  wiekednea  there  is." 

From  this  gospel  of  joy  preached  and  practised, 
nobody  derived  so  mach  benefit  as  little  Peggy. 
Her  nature,  which  was  ftst  growing  crooked  and 
knotty,  under  the  malign  influence  of  constraint 
and  fear,  straightened  op,  badded  and  blossomed. 


in 
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the     genial    atmosphere   of   cheerfol   kind- 


.  Her  aflections  and  Realties  were  kept  in  sack 
pleasant  exercise,  that  constant  lightness  of  heart 
made  her  almost  handsome.  The  young  music- 
teacher  thought  her  more  than  almost  handsome, 
for  her  affectionate  soul  shone  more  beamingly  on 
faim  thaa  on  others ;  and  love  makes  all  things 
beautiful. 

When  the  orphan  removed  to  her  pleasant  little 
cottage,  on  her  wedding-day,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  the  blessed  missionary  of  sunshine,  and 
said,  "  Ah,  thou  dear  good  Aunt,  it  is  thou  who 
hast  made  my  life  Fairweather.** 


VdD  UIY  m^lElP. 


BT    JOIBPH    B.    BtTTLBE. 


HAapofantatoradMBf !    BhonUMorabethiM 

Since  other  lyras  far  loftier  mmte  make  1 

I  yet  win  lore  thee— for  thou  oft  heat  been 

A  Miiaee  onto  ia%  when  round  me  blew 

Lile'i  MigTf  ftomN  and  hope*a  yonnf  itar  wai  dim ! 

Tee— orer  the  fierce  billowt  of  Che  deep 

With  thee  a  wlf-made  ezfle  have  I  loiigfat 

And  ftmnd  a  rertiag^plaee  among  Che  free. 

Whan  the  rich  Snnmer  with  her  fiafrdnt  flowen 
Game  to  the  earth,  and  the  iweet  tinging  birdi 
From  the  high  topt  of  the  aspiring  pine 
Hart  made  loft  melody — ^then  I  have  drunk 
Delicious  joy  with  thee,  my  comforter ; 
And  I  hare  pluekM  and  woven  a  wild  wreath 
Of  way-eide  blossomB  to  adorn  thy  sCrii^ 
And  twine  amid  thy  wiiei,  some  of  them  pale, 
PerehaBce,  and  soentlsas,  bat  all  dear  to  me ! 
Hill-side  and  valley  I  have  searehed  and  ibund 
Many  negleeted  oflhrings,  so  I  reached 
Boldly  my  hand  and  seised  their  tender  buds. 


Natore— thon  nrt  my  ehesee    theu  my  aoiie ! 
Thaa  mother  mora,  lor  by  thy  kindly  eara 
Hav  I  attained  the  little  I  pumsm 
And  1  do  love  thy  seUtade  wheM  high 
Whisper  the  areUng  branches  of  the  trees, 
And  at  my  leet,  stealing  ftom  seedy  lair, 
Creeps  out  the  tiny  strsam,  like  silver-thread 
En  wove  with  mom  and  sprinkled  o*er  with  flowen. 


Even  as  Isingthe  gealle  hnmmtaf^md 
F1ntCenare«nd  my  brow  and  winds  its  hem. 
flporton  thou  tovniy  spMtof  the  air, 
For  the*  dost  seei 


leoulddeem 
Thou  wett  a  visitant  from  better  worlds. 
How  rich  the  rain-bow  hoee  that  dye  thy  wingt— 

Thou  wonder  of  Che  AaCherad  choristen! 
But  chiefly  night  to  me  is  beautiflil— 
MThen  all  is  hushed,  and  overhead  the  sky 
Stretches  its  mighty  eaaopy  of  btae— 
Where  coonCkM  peinle  of  light  bestvd  the  space 
Like  diamonds  aeattaind  from  aagnlic  hands— 
Ptofohanee  SAoa  of  those  miante  points    a  woatn! 
Oigantie.thoughtl   A  worht-a  mighty  orb- 
Teeming  with  lift,  peihape  with  huaMu  wo ! 
Nay— never  can  such  lovel3^  smiling  ones, 
As  yonder  stars,  possam  a  human  pang  1 
8o  sweet  they  look,  [  hope  they  know  not  sin. 
Bright  moon !— that  rising,  shorn  of  every  oh>ud| 
Dost  cast  thy  elhrer  mantle  overall— 
FWir  Luna,  loveliest  In  the  tnins  of  night, 
Aceept  the  humble  land  my  harp  would  give ; 
But  oh,  my  wild  lute,  sing  His  praise  who  ssade 
His  wondrous  love  proclaim  Hik  lasting  truth— 
His  boundlem  power;  Join  #ith  fliir  nature's  voice 
In  solemn  hymn,  and  bid  the  breesss  rise 
With  incense  mingled,  firom  her  altare  Mgh ; 
All  praiae,  all  honor  to  our  common  Sire, 
Oiver  of  Lilo— first— lasi»-and  without  end ! 


HDA'S    IPiLl&ISWSlLIL. 


FROM  AN  VVTVBJASBSD  NOVBL. 


BT     MS8.     VKAHOBI    8.      OSGOOD 


"  Ws  put  fonr«r ! "    Bilmit  be  oar  putinf  ; 

Let  not  a  wwd  ita  neied  gri«f  proftat  !— 

Heart  praned  to  heart— with  not  a  tear  apetaitin; , 
An  affe  of  angoith  in  that  moment'ipain ! 

*Tii  jutt  and  right.    It  it  onr  *'  erown  of  soitow  ;  ** 
Bravely  well  meet  it  ai  heeonei  our  lore— 

A  lore  to  itroof  ,  lo  pore,  it  well  may  borrow 
Bright  winp  to  waft  it  to  the  joy  abore. 

We  part  forever !— o'er  my  aonl  in  ladneM, 
JVe  mere  the  mnaio  of  thy  voiee  shall  glide 

Low  with  deep  fteling— 4111  a  pemionate  gladnew 
Thrilled  to  each  tone  and  in  wild  tean  replied. 

Mb  men  thy  light  earening  toneh  ■hall  cafan  me, 
With  it*  dear  magie  on  my  lifted  brow  ; 

No  more  thy  pen  of  ilre  ihall  poar  to  me. 
The  poet-panion  of  thy  fervent  vow  I 

We  part  forever !    Proud  ihall  be  the  itory 
Of  hearts  that  hid  affbetion  fond  as  out— 

The  joy  that  veiled  the  nnlveiee  in  glory 
Fiides  with  thy  pieeence  from  herikies  and  llowem. 


The  sool  that  aaswerad,  like  the  enn-tonehedlyie^ 
To  thy  dear  smile— to  every  tone  of  thine, 

fleneefoith  is  hashed,  with  all  its  Ihith— iu  fire, 
Till  thoa  awaken  it  in  reahas  divine ! 

We  part  foiever !    Ah !  this  woild*s  forever— 
What  is  its  fleetnem  onto  hearts  so  strong  t 

Beie  in  oar  wotdha  agony  we  sever ; 
There  we  shall  meet  where  love  will  be  no  wreef  • 

**  In  Paradise!"    Dost  thou  e*er  dream  as  I,  love. 
Of  that  sweet  life  when  all  the  truth— the 

All  the  soft  melodies,  in  our  soak  that  sigh,  love, 
Bhall  make  the  light  and  beauty  ofthe  place  1 


Weaeef  fbrever!    Tenderly  lamenting 
The  wild,  dear  weaknem  of  oor  earthly  day, 

Beneath  the  passionate  tean  of  that  repenting, 
What  luminous  flowers  shall  spring  to  bless  oar  way ! 

And  for  all  tuneful  tones  our  love  revealing. 
Some  bird  or  rill  shall  wake  in  sweet  reply ; 

And  every  sigh  of  pity  or  of  fcelii^ 
BhaU  enll  aehMdof  rose-Ugfat  fhmi  the  sky. 

To  thy  rare,  goigeous  fantasies  responding, 
Bich  palaces,  *mid  wondrous  scenes  shall  rise ; 

To  thy  proud  harp's  impassioned  tones  resoundiiig. 
The  minstrel*wind  shall  play  its  wild  leplies. 

VIsieBs  of  nnimegined  gnce  and  q>laodor. 
Forever  changing  round  thy  mptaroae  way, 

Now  beaateous  sculpture  bathed  in  moonlight  tendsr. 
Now  radiant  paintings  to  thy  wish  shall  play. 

m 

But  I  win  speak  a  AJr  bower  into  being. 

With  tender,  timid,  wbtfot  words  and  low, 
And  tone  my  soul— until,  with  Heaven  agreeing, 

It  chords  with  music  to  which  blossooss  grow. 

And  they— 4heflowen,  and  I  will  pray  together,  [piayer, 
While  thou,  for  **  Love's  sweet  sake,"  shall  join  ths 

Till  all  sweet  influences  of  balmy  weather 
And  lovely  scenery  make  us  good  and  ftir. 

And  ever  to  our  purer  aspirations, 

A  lovelier  light  and  Uoom  the  floweis  shall  take; 
With  rarer  gnce  shall  ^ow  our  soul's  creations, 

With  meUower  mosie  eveiy  eAo  wake. 


"We  meet  in  Paradise!"    Tohalkmeddoty, 

Here  with  a  loyal,  a  Imnic  heart, 
Bind  we  our  Uvea— that  so  diviaest  beaaty 

May  bless  that  Heaven,  where  Booght  oar  soole  caa  port. 
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NO.    Vi. 


BT    B.     T.    TT7CXBEMAH 


**  CoiM,  eoRM,  my  lord,  uatie  roor  fiddad  tboDf  hta. 

And  Ifltthtm  dMg k  llto  a  brids'k  Ioom  bair.— I>scAm«  ^  Jlfa</V. 


It  IB  now  midnight.  Aliitqnietat  lasL  Thay 
-—the  broken*hearted,  have  retired.  God  comfort 
them !  In  the  edjoining  room,  he  ]iea  dead.  The 
whixe  drapery  betrays  the  now  rigid  outlines  of 
that  beantifal  Ibzm.  I  am  now  the  sole  oocopant 
of  the  room  which  has  often  echoed  with  his  sUve- 
ry  langh— the  now  desolate  soeoe  of  so  many 
happy  hoars,  of  which  he  seemed  the  pore  and  con- 
seerated  genios-  His  little  story-book  is  yet  open 
on  the  table.  The  dove  which  I  so  loved  to  see 
nestling  in  his  golden  hair,  broods  with  a  low, 
melancholy  note  from  her  resting-place  in  the  folds 
of  the  window-cortain.  The  river  swelled  by  the 
Aotomnal  rains,  soonds  hoarsely  as  it  mahes  by, 
amid  the  gloomy  stiUneas.  All  is  arranged  for  the 
qaiet  of  the  hooaehold.  Early  this  morning,  a 
dip  of  paper  was  brought  me,  on  which  were  has- 
tily written  these  words:— ^<  Come  soon,  if  yon 
would  see  our  dear  ^—  alive."  I  recogniaed  the 
Colonel's  hand,  and  flew  hither.  Everything  was 
in  qpnfosion.  The  handsome  foce  of  the  peasaot- 
narse  was  bathed  in  tears.  Dr.  -'s  benevolent 
features  wore  a  most  anzions  expression.  Colonel 
H^— -  was  beside  himself  with  griefl  Little 
Carlo  was  in  the  last  stage  of  a  brain-fever.  At 
the  head  of  his  couch,  motionless  and  pale  as  a 
stataersat  the  lady  Harriet.  The  child  spoke 
wildly,  but  in  a  strain  of  melting  earnestness. 
Snatches  of  his  mother's  songs,  phrases  of  endear- 
ment, the  names  of  his  friends,  a  thousand  afTect- 
ing  thoughts  broke  from  his  parched  Upa.  Hour 
after  hoar«  we  alternated  between  hope  and  fear ; 
and  it  seemed  an  age  while  I  waited  the  result  in 
an  adljoining  room.  Jast  as  the  vesper-bells  were 
ringing  and  the  crimson  sunset  played  upon  the 
walls,  the  door  opened  and  the  Colonel  led  his  wife 
through  the  apartment  to  the  opposite  chamber.  I 
never  saw  on  living  hoe  such  an  expression  of  ex- 
alted despair.  I  took  her  hand  and  remained  si- 
lent. "  Carlo  is  an  angel"  she  murmured,  and 
paaed  on.  In  an  hour  I  was  called  to  her  side. 
There  was  a  supematorai  caknness  in  her  air. 
Not  a  sigji  or  tear  gave  evidence  of  emotion. 
They  bad  bound  a  white  handkerchief  upon  her 
brow,  over  which  her  neglected  tresaes  fell.  Her 
eyes  were  upraised  and  fixed.     As  she  sat  thus 


rapported  by  pillows,  the  pity  that  agitated  me 
was  hushed  in  awe.  I  knew  that  her  religious 
sentiments  were  akin  to  those  of  the  disciples  of 
Swedenborg ;  if  it  was  communion  with  the  dead 
that  gave  the  sublime  elevadon  to  her  aspect  in 
that  bitter  hour,  her  &ith  must  have  been  indeed  a 
blessed  reality.  The  fiither's  sorrow  found  a  more 
healthftil  vent.  I  have  conversed  long  with  him 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  a  more  aoquieseent 
state.  B  ■,  the  celebrated  sculptor, came  this 
evening  at  my  request.  Under  1^  supervision, 
casts  of  the  fiice  and  limbs  have  been  taken,  from 
which  a  statue  will  be  executed.  The  benign  and 
gifted  artist,  paused  abruptly  on  entering  the  room, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Oom§  beUaJ  "  With  tears,  he 
bade  me  remark  that  the  hands  had  stiflbned  into 
lines  of  beauty.  How  mature  the  face  is  grown ! 
It  is  as  if  death  conducted  the  child  at  once  to 
manhood,  and  stamped  life's  essential  revelationa, 
in  a  moment,  upon  the  soul.  My  sympathies  are 
all  enlisted.  Love  and  Death !  Are  ye  so  akin  7 
Do  ye  not  interpret  one  another  1  Carlo  was  the 
sunbeam  of  this  dwelling  and  his  departure  is  with- 
ering. Yet  when  I  think  from  how  much  his 
sensitive  namre  is  forever  rescued,  I  cannot  but 
rcgoice.  He  has  known  only  a  mother's  love, 
which  is  indeed  real  and  divine  ;  and  from  its  holy 
atmoq>here  he  has  passed  to  Heaven.    Felice  lui ! 

How  well  Tasso  describes  a  lover!  Brama 
aased,  §perapoeo,  e  nulla  ckiede.  The  most  agree- 
able men  are.  those  whose  talents  have  free  play, 
because  their  hopes  are  subdued.  Carlyle  says, 
that  life  begins  with  renunciation.  In  how  many 
respects  this  is  true !  P— —  is  the  fevorite  of  the 
sex.  Why  t  Because  he  has  long  since  renounc- 
ed all  faith  in  them.  In  early  youth  he  gave  up 
his  sov^  to  dreams  of  love.  He  believed,  he  trust- 
ed, he  fondly  adored  and  he  was  betrayed !  Too 
noble  to  be  a  misanthrope,  of  too  genial  qrmpa- 
tbies  to  turn  scornfully  from  life,  he  relinquidied  as 
a  cherished  vision  the  most  glorious  of  life's  pro- 
mises. His  diivalry  no  disappointment  can  blight, 
his  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  part  of  his  na- 
ture.   Accordingly,  he  is  ever  ready  to  counsel,  to 

cheer,  to  amuse,  to  befiriend,  to  fulfill  all  gentle  and 
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manly  offices,  and  in  the  words  of  the  apostle, "  To 
help  those  women."  He  eqjoys  their  society  as 
he  does  a  new  play,  only  a  more  human  interest 
invests  it.  He  contemplates  a  lovely  eye  as  he 
does  a  star,  with  a  like  wondering  pleasnre,  and  a 
like  absence  of  any  feeling  of  appropriation.  He 
looks  with  delight  upon  rich,  flowing  tresses,  bat  it 
IB  with  the  same  vague  enjoyment  that  he  watches 
a  fountain  in  the  moonlight.  He  wo«dd  as  soon 
think  of  plunging  intp  the  one,  as  suffering  the 
other  to  entrap  in  its  flexible  web,  the  heart  that 
beats  calmly  in  his  bosom.  He  loves  to  see  smiles 
play  upon  the  face  of  beauty,  and  equally  is  it  his 
pastime  to  behold  lights  and  shadows  alternate  on 
a  forest  walk.  Thus  the  present  never  confuses 
him  with  **  thoughts  too  deep  jbr  teais."  Qui- 
etly he  can  look  on  the  drama  of  life ;  pleasantly 
can  ho  diaeouiSB  of  passing  things,  or  speculate  in 
foncy's  realm.  He  has  inexhaustible  kindness  for 
women.  He  holds  in  reverence  his  mother's  me- 
mory. He  is  a  most  excellent  gentleman,  scholar» 
companion^  friend — all  but  lover. 

For  several  hours  this  morniBg,  we  clambered 
about  the  rocky  crags  of  a  deserted  quarry.  The 
atmosphere  was  very  clear,  the  sky  without  a 
cloud;  an  impressive  stillnesB  brooded  over  the 
scene.  Leaving  our  horses  at  the  convent  below, 
we  followed  a  venerable  Franciscan  up  the  wind- 
ing stairs  which  are  cot  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  I 
do  not  remember  a  more  pietaresqne  view  on  so 
narrow  a  scale.  Huge  exeavationshave  laid  open 
the  masses  of  stone  ;  here  is  a  high  niche,  there  a 
diort  gallery ;  on  one  side  beetles  a  precipice  of 
solid  gnnice,  and  at  a  little  distance  a  lofty,  per- 
pendicular wail  bounds  the  sight.  Over  these  irre- 
gular heaps  of  alternate  stone  and  rubbish,  spreads 
a  luxuriant  vegetation,  reminding  the  spectator  of 
the  ruins  of  Central  America.  Fig-trees  waved 
abofve  our  heads.  The  fragrance  of  the  orange 
and  thyme  embalmed  the  air.  Vines  mantled  the 
scattered  fragments  with  a  rich  drapery,  and  every 
breeae  ahowered  afanond  blossoms  in  our  path. 
Through  a  tressel-work  of  ivy,  we  caught  glimpses 
of  deep  caverns.  Amid  the  interstices  and  at  the 
base  of  the  quarry,  innumerable  flowering  shrubs 
esdiibited  their  gay  colors.  Our  guide  occasionally 
paused  to  bid  us  obseive  the  marks  of  tools  which, 
in  many  instances,  were  singularly  freah.  We 
could  not  but  people  in  imagination,  the  lonely  scene, 
with  a  toilsome  multitude.  Forms  like  th^eele- 
breted  statue  called  the  Knlfo-grinder,  seemed  to 
crouch  in  stem  endurance  beneath  some  minion  of 
tyranny ;  while  the  clink  of  hammera,  the  cries  of 
authority  and  pain,  and  the  monotonous  clank  of 
labor  mingled  in  sad  concert.  As  we  looked  upon 
the  vivid  green  and  the  gnarled  roots  that  in  the 
lapse  of  yean  had  gathered  over  the  rocks,  I  could 
ahnoet  foncy  that  Nature  thus  strove  to  hide,  with 


her  beautifhl  robes,  the  memorials  ofhuman  wretch- 
edness. Tet  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  qniet 
beauty  of  the  present,  with  the  dark  records  of  the 
past.  The  softness  and  calm  of  the  day  breathed 
only  of  tranquillity  and  peace.  A  benevolent  eonr- 
tesy  was  visible  in  every  glance  and  movement  of 
the  old  friar.  When  we  had  reached  the  lowest 
plain,  and  looked  through  the  jagged  opening  to 
the  bine  sky,  and  around  upon  the  mosses  and 
lichens,  he  led  us  beneath  a  gloomy  archway,  and 
lighted  a  taper.  In  a  deep  tone  and  eloquent  lan- 
guage, he  then  narrated  the  particnlan  of  a  duel 
which  occurred  several  yean  before.  The  parties 
were  attached  to  the  American  navy,  and  befaig 
oflken  of  secondary  rank,  had,  with  difficulty,  es- 
caped the  watehlhl  eyes  of  their  comrades,  and 
stole  away  from  the  ship,  then  anohored  in  the  ri- 
dnity,  to  eflfoot  their  purpose.  The  youngest,  a 
man  of  rare  accompUahments,  fell.  The  old  monk 
held  the  light  against  the  wall,  and  with  te  rfeeve 
of  his  coarse  robe,  wiped  the  mould  froma  marble 
tablet,  on  which  was  recorded  Us  name  and  age. 
— — «»  was  greatly  impressed  'whh  this  roman- 


tic spot.  Wo  gadiered  some  rich  specimens  for 
her  heihsA.  How  delightful  it  Is  to  minister  to 
such  simple  tastes !  A  flower  actually  gives  her 
move  pleasure  than  a  splendid  piece  of  forniture, 
or  a  rare  jewel  affrads  the  majority  of  her  sex. 
Then  her  trust  is  so  beautifhl.  I  think  it  is  in 
Wallenstein,  that  m  a  moment  of  ill-humor,  the 
hero  scornfully  describes  women  as  the  "un- 
reasoning sex."  Is  not  this,  after  all,  their  pecu- 
liar grace  t  It  is  enough  that  men  are  obliged  to 
dissect,  weigh  and  reflect  1  This  everlasting  pro- 
cess of  analysis— 4o  consider  forevei^-how  weari- 
some !  What  a  **  bundle  of  prejudices"  does  it 
make  of  us !  The  very  want  o[  sustained  thought, 
the  very  rapidity  of  peieeption,  the  vagueness  and 
versatility  of  a  woman's  mind  is  refreshing  to  him 
whose  daily  life  calls  for  steady  and  sometimes 
profound  thought.  Contact  with  minds  more  deli- 
cate and  lightsome,  eheera  like  the  air  of  mountains. 
I  feel,  as  I  wander  with  ,  as  if  under  hal- 

lowed guidance.  I  abandon  myself  with  child- 
like trust  to  Nature.  The  restless,  investigating 
spirit  of  Reason,  dies  sway  and  in  its  place  springs 
up  a  foith  in  good,  a  meek,  confiding,  grateful 
mood.  I  rejoice  that  something  of  her  capacity 
to  adapt  self  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  to 
derive  pleasure  from  seeming  trifles  and  to  give 
free  play  to  fancy,  is  imparted  to  me.  Thoa  do  we 
often  *'  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  age.**  Tet  levity  is  for  from  both.  Our 
converse  is  often  thoughtfol.  The  truth  is,  what 
is  most  serious  in  human  natura  is  akin  to  what  is 
most  buoyant.  Look  at  the  hero  of  Austeriitx,  the 
Emperor  of  Fnmce,  the  august  exile  of  St.  Helena, 
pinching  the  eare  of  fair  ladiea,  or  entering  with 
sest  into  the  romp  of  a  child.     Rich,  not  peculiar 
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endowmenls  are  desirable.  The  nme  Hamlet 
that  ipeeolated  ptoioBBidly  wltetiier  ^to  be  er  Bot 
te  be,"  eeeme  te  have  been  a  deleetaMe  foUow  at 
coQcge,  and  was  aa  apt  when  qaisihi|p  old  Folo* 
niooa,  or  pModnig  wi<h  the  awoid,  or  when  ponr- 
ing  forth  his  aonl  in  loftf  tetf-eommnnion.  One  of 
— -'arareeharacteristieaisheraniTemlitf.  She 
has  bfsad  efmpathles,  yet  diey  an  <{«ite  apart  from 
her  love.  She  is  anoere  both  when  she  bonnds 
along  the  green  swaid  and  wlien  she  kneels  at  her 
devDtWns.  Blithely  as  an  innooent  cbtld  rings 
her  langh  in  an  hear  of  merriment,  and  earnestly 
ss  a  spirit,  eommanes  she  with  the  deep  things  of 
life,  at  the  twiligfat-hoar.  Genins  onght  not  to  be 
restricted  to  mental  gifts.  There  is  a  genhis  of 
chuncter,  a  diirine  Mending  of  ihe  attribates  of 
the  soul,  w4ii<di  is  as  sweet  a  marvel  as  genins. 
Thai  *«the  elements  were  se  mixed  in  him**  was 
the  great  pmin  of  Bratns.  The  German  phrase, 
maay-B&ded,  is  v«iy  ap|ilieable  to  some  women,' 
and  when  principle  Ibraos  Aie  basis  of  snch  charao 
ten,  they  are,  indeed.  Creation's  master-pieces. 
•        ••••••% 

OleanlngB  of  eaperstitton  visit,  I  believe,  all 
senaitive  minds.  Nor  are  they  incompatible  with 
sense.  It  ia  Iblly  to  encoarage  or  yidd  to  them, 
bat  tttteriy  to  disavow  snch  visitations  betrays  a 
lamentable  absence  of  ideality.  When  indnlging 
sDch  a  vein  in  regard  to  women,  D  was  de- 
claring dns  morning,  that  a  certain  spirit  or  genins 
of  the  sex  held  a  pecaliar  relation  to  every  man  of 
sentiment.  He  grew  vp  amid  the  cold  proprieties 
and  formalized  rationality  of  New-England.  In 
the  country  he  was  sometimes  begailed  by  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  ahnost  spiritual  beauty  (too  often  the 
indication  of  premature  death,)  which  so  generally 
awalLena  the  interest  of  fore  gners ;  the  clear,  light 
eye,  transparent  skin,  lips  of  vivid  red,  and  rich 
brewn  tresses— the  Saxon  loveliness  made  etherial 
and  &iry-like  by  a  colder  clime,  and  a  less  hearty 
rtgvmt.  But  from  boyhood,  he  was  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  manner,  and  the  fre< 
(pent  reserve  and  calm  self-possession  of  these  de- 
lioate  creatures,  rendered  him  in  a  certain  degree, 
insensible  to  their  charms.  He  was  fascinated  in 
their  presence,  but  when  alone,  the  image  memory 
presented  was  too  often  like  those  which  Art  has 
consecrated.  Seldom  came  back  upon  him  a 
moving  tone,  an  act  of  graoeful  tenderness,  a  look 
of  earnest  feeling,  and  the  spell  was  thus  easily 
dissolved.  At  length  he  fell  in  with  a  feshionable 
girl«  in  whoae  veins  there  was  a  tropical  element, 
fflie  had  slight  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  there  was 
a  glow,  a  frankness,  an  a6an<fon,  in  her  nianner  and 
a  bri^t  freedom-  in  her  thoughts,  that  came  upon 
his  soul  Uke  sunbeams.  In  contrast  with  mannen 
that  had  so  long  repulsed  his  sympathies,  this  art- 
less and  enthuslastio  bearing  refreshed  and  bewil- 
dered him.    Circumstances  at  the  tirne^  made  love 
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sasm  madness,  and  eaoept  aa  ft  dream 
no  coloring  to  their  intercoamey  it  was  never  sof- 
fered  to  aar  a  perieettly  animpasainned  ooafidence. 
Bat  the  intimaoy  was  a  revelation.  Henceforth  he 
looked  only  to  the  deseendants  of  Soathem  fami- 
lies, to  the  "  dark  eye  in  woman  " — the  raven  treasy 
the  unoonstrsined  vivacity  or  ardent  fancy,  the 
freeh,  spirited^  wann-hearted  brunette,  for  inspira- 
tion. This  pro-possession  was  confirmed  abroad. 
^  no  other  elaas  of  woven  was  the  ^'electric 
chatn,"  so  often  struck.  A  romantic  interest 
has  mere  than  once  been  amused  by  each  attrac- 
tions, which  it  has  reqaired  all  his  resolntion  to 
sobdae.  He  has  been  conscious  of  a  theory  ^t 
thess  danghtere  of  the  South-— Ibr  they  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  worid  by  the  vioiaritudes  of  birth-^stSr 
as  no  other  of  their  sex  can,  the  fountains  of  poe- 
try. It  is  not  merely  that  snch  characteristics  are 
linked  with  assodatkm  of  Italy  and  Spain,  but  in 
their  very  nature,  an  idea  is  conveyed  of  some- 
thing deeper,  vrilder,  richer.  He  assooiatea  with 
blendes,  the  idea  of  EnglishnietMeholdB  and  domev* 
tie  happiness.  With  branettes,  he  cannot  but  nrin- 
gle  a  feeling  of  destiny.  Expression  in  all  its 
changefolness,  its  thrillmg  language,  its  wondwns 
fascination  often  sleeps  in  snch  fMsee,  like  light* 
ning  in  the  cloud.  What  feariiil  joy  to  watch  its 
fitful  play,  its  gleams  of  tenderness,  its  magnificent 
disdain,  its  winsome  sparkle,  its  bright  inqmry.  Its 
"  infinite  variety ! "  Of  such  a  one  even  in  death  it 
waasaid — 

**  81m  looki  Ilk«  flMp, 
Ai  dw  wvnld  oilcb  uolhor  Anloagr 
Id  bat  atrmkg  toUof  grmu.^ 

It  is  in  dwelling  on  such  coantenanoes  that  ws 

seem  to  recognize 

*•  Tluft  aoul  of  wild  IMiag,  thaftnaadi  bat  the  tart, 
To  Imp  like  a  falchion,  brif  ht  f  lowiny  and  troa, 
To  tha  hand  that  its  worth  and  its  tamper  best  knew." 

Something  of  this  partiality  is  doubtless  ascriba- 
ble  to  his  Northern  extraction.  We  are  said  to 
love  our  contraries,  and  the  admiration  with  which 
the  Italians  gaze  on  auburn  locks  and  blue  eyes 
confirms  the  notion. 

I  was  reminded  of  these  ideas  which  D has 

frequently  expressed  to  me  by  a  letter  just  received 
from  him  on  the  eve  of  Ins  departure  for  •India, 
announcing  the  rupture  of  his  engagement  with 
the  beautiful  L— .  I  cannot  help  quoting  a 
part,  it  so  eloquent : 

"  I  am  calm  at  last.    This  blank  leaf  must  serve 

me  as  a  confessional.    Alas !  that  to  no  mortal  ear 

but  thine,  can  I  freely  unborthen  my  aoal  f 

**  Tbera  aza  lorrowa 
Whara,  of  naoaitity,  tha  aoal  moit  ba 
Ita  own  sopport." 

Alas,  that  as  yet,  I  am  not  tranquil  enough  for 
prayer !  How  imagination  besots  us!  Is  life  in- 
deed "  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  fall  of  sound  and 
fary,  signifying  nothing  T  "    She  does  not,  cannot. 
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with  all  her  fimcifulnen,  dream  of  what  revolu- 

tiona  of  thooi^t  and  feeling  she  haa  been  the  cause. 

If  my  name  is  aasodated  in  her  mind  with  a  ain* 

gle  idea  of  a  perwrnal  character,  it  ia  aimply  as 

one  of  a  hundred  temporary  captives— nothing 

mcHre. 

"  O,  be  tlMM  Juggling  frkndi  no  more  boHerod, 
That  palter  with  oi  in  a  doable  mum, 
That  keep  the  word  of  promiie  to  the^^or, 
And  break  it  to.Uie  ka^" 

1  am  angry  with  myself  as  I  write.  What  i 
ho\  and  "  peasant  slave  am  I" — ^thns  to  sabstimte 
dreaming  for  action,  speculation  for  ej[periment ! 
It  is  my  late.  Can  if  be  that  my  views  of  love 
transcend  possibility !  I  will  not  believe  it.  There 
can  be  no  coarse  more  tmthful,  more  accordant 
with  onr  better  natore,  with  the  holiness  of  love 
itself— than  that  a  man  ahonld  content  himself  with 
a  firank  and  free  and  kindly  onveiling  of  his  na- 
tore  to  the  view  of  her  he  loves.  If  there  be  any 
real  affinity,  mutual  recognition  must  ensue.  Gifts, 
flatteries,  formal  attentions,  ofiers^  engagements, 
marriages— ye  are  but  hollow  mockeries  in  com- 
parison with  love  ;  ye  were  for  from  the  thoughts 
of  a  devoted  souL  Society  at  last,  indeed,  de- 
mands that  such  considerations  be  entertained  ^ 
but  when  they  are  thrust  forward  into  the  sanctu- 
ary of  new-bom  sentiment,  love  is  pro&ned.  It  is 
true  I  have  profoseed  little.  I  trembled  to  drag 
from  their  holy  depths  the  pearls  of  my  soul.  I 
only  strove  to  be  true,  patient,  genial  and  waited 
for  a  sign— «  glimmering  of  dawn.  I  am  satisfied 
ahe  knew  that  my  interest  was  genuine.  Had  the 
relation  between  our  spirits  existed,  as  I  fondly  im- 
agined, such  a  consciousness  would  have  sufficed. 
But— no !  I  am  again  the  dupe  of  an  ardent  fancy, 
a  restless  heart.  It  was  a  figment  of  the  brain.  I 
must  banish  it.  Tet,how  desolate  grows  my  soul 
in  parting  forever  with  so  blest  an  illusion.  For- 
ever t  Oh,  God !  inscrutable  are  thy  ways— deprive 
me  not  utterly  of  foith ;  let  me  not  be  wholly  self- 
distrustful  :  grant  me  still  to  feel  that  these  baffled 
hopes  are  solemn  pledges  of  eternal  recompense ! 
Surely  if  human  life  is  so  guarded  by  thy  provi- 
dence, human  love  in  its  most  earnest  purity,  is 
not  abandoned  to  chance. 


What  enigmas  are  we  to  each  other !  "  How  aelf- 
posBospcd  and  happy  you  were  to-night ! "  said 
A—*,  as  w<f  left  the  party.  **  I  never  heard  yon 
talk  so  well  before.  Your  foculties  seemed  under 
rare  command,  and  there  waa  a  subdued  enthiMJasm 
in  all  you  said  that  I  qnite'envied— it  was  so  manly, 
attractive  and  calm."  And  all  thia  time  I  was  en- 
during such  a  war  between  head  and  heart,  incli- 
nation and  self-reqMCt,  feeling  and  duty !  I  never 
saw  her  so  radiant.  I  never  more  clearly  discern- 
ed her  foultSr  and  at  the  same  time  I  never  felt 
such  pleading  tenderness  quiver  in  my  veins.  Her 
indifference  made  her  almost  sublime  in  my  eyes. 
That  one  could  be  the  object  and  the  cause  of  sadi 
emotion  and  yet  be  so  tranquil,  seemed  siqiemata- 
rsL  I  spoke  in  careless  tones.  I  bore  myself  like 
a  friendly  acquaintance,  for  prying  eyes  were  upon 
me.  Cold  inquisition  would  fain  have  noted 
some  external  mgn.  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  nerv- 
ed myself  to  the  task,  and  even  A—  was  de- 
ceived. Andshe— Ctti,  I  cannot,  will  not  blame 
her.  We  are  mynst  to  brilliant  women.  Their 
social  instincts,  amiabiUty  and  a  not  m&worthy 
ambition  to  please,  make  them  habitually,  unde- 
signedly, agreeable.  They  <^en  appear  to  co- 
quette, when  unconsciously  acting  a  natural  part. 
I  am  convinced  simplicity  itself  is  often  mistsken 
by  the  worldly-wise  for  art.  She  haa  only  as  yet, 
an  intellectual  perception  of  the  deep  things  of  the 
soul.  Is  it  a  delusion  of  mine,  that  there  is  a  vast, 
undeveloped  and  priceless  mine  of  sentiment  in  her 
bosom  ?  Does  not  my  spirit  incline  to  her's  as  the 
divining  rod  bows  over  the  buried  treasure  7  Is 
it  mere  foncy  that  makes  me  tremble  for  her  des- 
tiny and  recognize  elements  of  profound  interest 
sleeping  under  the  guise  of  child-like  grace  and 
winsome  brilliancy  1  Could  I  bend  over  her  slum- 
bers, and  breathe  a  blessing  into  her  soul— could  I 
implant  a  single  principle  of  truth  or  beauty  in  her 
character — could  I  minister  to  her  fortune  or  her 
peace,  methlnks  I  should  learn  to  be  content.  But 
thus  to  have  felt,  thus  to  feel^-to  leave  her  as  I 
found  her,  to  regard  it  all  as  a  chimera,  a  mockery, 
-^ow  bitter!" 
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Os !  ooma  with  me,  tweet  ladr. 
Gome  to  mr  **  booiiie  boat ; " 
We'll  akim  o'er  the  rippling  water, 
And  merrily  we  wiu  float. 
The  pOTftime  laden  breeaat, 

From  vonder  fiury  isle: 
AeroM  the  bright  lake  playing, 
Bat  dimple  ite  tunny  tmile. 

rn  lead  thee  where  the  lily  gnwi, 

Flair  at  thy  brow,  fair  maid, 
m  thow  thee  where  the  wild  nwe  bloonw, 

Andtheiweet  femteeautheahada. 


Ill  thow  thee  roan^  a  pleatant  grove, 

And  many  aleaiV  nook. 
Where  the  lone  bird  mioglei  hit  tone  ofloTe, 

With  the  eonnd  of  the  laagfaiqg  brook. 


A  bower  where  the  noonday  brigfatneti 

It  oooted  with  the  morning  dew. 

With  tearoe  a  glimpte  of  iky  beyond 

Or  a  nmbeam  ttmgrHng  throngh.  '  ^ 

Where,  when  Uie  moonlight  ftUelh,  (A 

Dazzling  heaven'f  ttarry  eyot,  Z 

It  bat  thy  praaenoe  wantetA,  '  B 


To  be  a  paiadiae. 
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"A  froMAii's  wbolB  Ufc  It  a  kiitoiy  of  tbs  affoetiooi.  The  htait  b  bar  world ;  Hb  tiMNlMr  ambitioo  itriv«iforamp{r»; 
itb  tbo*  bor  avuioo  Meki  for  hiddiKk  irattraret.  She  Mndi  forth  bar  sympaUuM  on  adTHOan ;  ibe  ombuki  bar  whole  m>ii1  in 
the  txaffla  of  affoetion ;  and  if  ahipwcacked,  bar  caia  b  bopalow    for  it  b  a  bankruptcy  of  tha  boart**— iRvixa. 


Nat— abida  me  not,  fint,  hat,  and  onlylored. 
If  from  the  sadnen  of  my  lonely  lot, 
My  woman's  baut  tbrinkt,  ihnddering  and  dinnayad ; 
Chide  not,  the  tear  of  angniah  wild— 4ba  flood 
That  •tmgilet  to  bant  forth,  of  bitter  woe. 
b  then  not  oaniel    Be  eniwared  by  despair ! 
Tbov,  whom  on  banded  knees,  before  my  God, 
I  vowed  to  lore  and  reraieoce— beet  not  thoo, 
Foisettiag  ail  thy  promises  of  &ith. 
Bidden  me,  '*  benoe— depart  1  '* 

My  hwband,  stiU 
The  heart  which  thon  hast  broken— Ueedinf,  crushed, 
Outraged,  and  trampled  on~b  constant  yet, 
Nor  the  wide  waste  of  ocean  can  diride. 
The  loving  and  the  loved.    Ilwheartrebab 
Againet  thy  mandate.    As  a  wonnded  bird 
Flies  to  its  nest,  K  seeks  its  distant  home,— 
Tb  with  thee  and  my  ohitdran.    When  the  moin 
Wakes  me  to  sorrow,  their  sweet  voices  cheer; 
And  when  I  kneel,  and  otter  my  eompbUnts 
Before  the  God  who  pities  them  that  mourn. 
My  blessed  babes  seem  with  me  once  again, 
PMssed  to  my  bosom,  and  their  guUekei  eyes, 
Fixed  wooderingly  on  mine,  which  haply  seem, 
Not  kviag  at  of  old,  bat  strangely  sad. 
I  Ihel  their  twiniag  arms  aionnd  my  neek ; 
Their  little  hands  are  phiying  with  my  hair ; 
And  their  soft  breath,  like  Bummer's  gentlest  wind, 
Fan  the  hot  fSsvar  of  my  bumiiig  brow. 
Dearest— mistaken  one— not  by  a  word, 
Woold  I  laproaah  thea    Ob  !  forgive  me  then, 
It  sometimes  my  fonaken  heart  should  feel 
That  it  was  cruel  to  our  children,  thus 
To  sever  those  who  loved  with  tenderness 
Bo  holy  and  so  deep.    Tetby  the  hope 
That  in  another  world  the  mother's  right 
Will  be  restored,  I  charge  thee-<>y  the  hour, 
Tbs  solemn  hour,  when  ive  shall  meet  again, 
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And  secret  motives  and  the  inmost  thoughts 

t 
Shall  be  revealed— fomember— at  thy  bands 

I  shaO  require  my  children.   Beetbatthou, 

Who  hast  deprived  them  of  a  mother's  eaia, 

Ptay  for— watch  o'er— and  guard  them.  Do  not  dare 

To  delegate  the  task.    'Tb  thine  alone. 

And  at  the  bar  of  the  Abnigbty  Judge 

Bo  wilt  thou  be  acquitted  or  condemned, 

As  thouabalt  have  fulfilled  it 

As  for  mcf 
Oast  forth— alone^  without  one  heart  whereon 
My  own  mi^t  lean— one  word  of  sympathy— 
One  look  of  love    I  most  endure  my  fote, 
As  woman  can  endure,  with  outward  mien 
Of  calm  serenity  ;— upon  the^cheek, 
Though  somewhat  pale  perchance^  no  trace  of  tears, 
Whibtbe  heart  weeps  its  lifo-diops. 

Bfy  sole  thoughts 
Of  my  lost  hopes— my  spirit  still  shall  wateh. 
Like  an  untiring  sentinel,  who  stands 
Sileat  amid  the  darknees,  vigilant— 
Headless  of  storms,  which  rage  around  hb  bead  ; 
O'er  thea  and  o'er  our  children.    Nor  the  wrong 
That  I  have  suflbiad,  nor  the  pathless  sea 
Which  aavait  us,  nor  tima's  oblivious  wing^ 
Tlioagh  I  ihoald  jirear  away  upon  the  earth. 
Longing  for  death,  a  century  of  pain- 
Can  ftom  the  tablet  of  my  steadfast  soul 
One  line  obUterata,  of  tha  truth,  and  foith 
And  holy  love,  recorded  there  for  thee. 

Farewell !  Farewell !  on  tbb  side  of  the  grave 
We  shall  not  meet  again.    But  we  shall  meet. 
And  when  thou  know'st  how  undeserved  the  fata 
My  love  gave  power  to  thee.to  wreak  upon  me, 
My  wronp  will  be  requited-  but  too  late. 
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Imw  «  pialara-4i^  Mi  ihid* 
W«rt  to  oomplelaly  bltaiad, 

Tbt  ayv  eoold  not  dbttngiiiih  wb«« 
The  one  tMgui  or  endad-' 

Have  when  the  tJcw  toft  a  blot, 

Or  TiitoM  brightonod  ioim  lone  fpot. 

It  wv  a  pletoi*  of  tbo  pot, 
noBi  ttny  dayi  ov  (iBdiiMif 

Tbo  IntsrwDMB  U^m^  *bad«p 
Wat  Blnrtod  Joy  «id  ladiUM 

My  eheqoor'd  lift,  I  Umio  oonld  mo, 

Poitnyod  and  ikotehed  by  Momory. 

It  fkded  and  anoHiar  etma, 
Of  nolo  timniparont  brifbtooM, 

Tbo  rainbow*!  gorgoooi  oolorinf , 
Floatod  with  airy  lif  htnon. 

Tbo  floriooB  Ibnns  and  Monoi  around, 

Upapriafing  ftom  onoNntod  graand— 


Tlia  oeoaa  and  Cha  oown 

Mb  wooda  and  boary 
Far^wandaring  itioamt  and  prairiai  wido— 

Grottoi  and  goshing  foantaina— 
Aod  bright  ooneoptlooi  rich  and  rasa, 
Imagination  picturod  thora. 

II  nwltad  and  aaothor  eamt. 
White  grovping  aad  anmnging 

Tha  magir  Ihniw    <ha  aeaaoa  appaand 
ContinnaUy  ehaqgiqg^ 

Yat  aror  laring,  now  and  bright, 

And  OTor  promiiing  dalight 

Tbatpiotmo  nany  a  eara  b^gvllai  ; 

Tha  ehangai  bright  and  andlaw, 
Ara  all-ahMrbing  to  tho  anind. 

Whan  waairwatn  and  fHandlan. 
*Twaa  drawn  bf  Hopa,  and  provad  to  ha 
Tha  brightart  pietora  of  tho  thno. 


iDH^v  irm  mw&  vms  sipmrnt  tsms,  Mmsn&t 


BT     ISABBI.     JOOBLTH. 


0OM*T  yon  low  the  Bpr{ng*tima,  Ltzzia  1 

Don*t  yov  \of  tho  merry  ipvlngi 
Whan  flowaia  aie  opening  in  the  wooda, 

And birda  an  on  the  wingi 
When  the  merry  breezes  come  to  fan  ua, 

And  lonahino  lighta  the  air  1 
And  the  treea  look  orer  In  the  itToam, 

To  Mok  their  hrandM  fair  1 

I>on*tyoa  love  the  Spring-time,  Lisaie  1 

OfaOthoyearthebevt, 
*Tii  deareit  to  tho  poor—to  them 

It  bringi  no  lad  miraat 
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For  wamilh  and  ligfai  an  flveto  aH, 
And  wUe  the  gnUn  fieldi  lie» 

Looking  for  nuuhine  and  tot  rain. 
From  oot  the  open  iky. 

Don*t  you  lore  the  Sprinf>tlme.  Unto  1 

It  aeeoM  ea  though  a  hyam 
Went  up  into  the  bending  aky, 

From  oot  the  woodlands  dim. 
Or  from  thy  littto  heart  as  thoughts 

Of  joy  and  thankful  lova, 
Be  lifted  ftom  this  happy  earth, 

To  the  kind  Ueauen  aboTU. 


SHaSlLIIDiSi  <D7  ffidDOfMHA. 


BT    MISS    OiLTKAEIHB    M.    BBDAWIOK. 


iHtheyMT  1^3>  and  ohm  bright  a. daiy  m •vo 
ihone,  •▼en  co  Umi  bright  land  of  Italy,  two 

froin    lbs   bronse   gate  of  ths 

at  Bakiffut-  '^^  <">• 
by  hw  statnra,  her  ekBtM  sttp,  rich  drass,  aad 
ckMaTaUiiig,uispumi  tha  idaaaof  yoath«  beattty 
aad  nok.  Xlie  othsr  stood  levealed.  a  stiurdy 
semng-womaa*  who  vigilantiy  watchad  and  oared 
ior  the  lady  she  attended.  As  they  threaded  their 
way,  through  one  of  the  narrow  passes  which  char* 
ftfit^PT^»4  tbose  old  iortres»-Uke  cities,  to  the  grand 
^jMi^,  the  elder  woman  stretched  her  arm  behind 
the  yonnger  as  a  sort  of  rampart  to  de£Mid  bsyr 
from  even  the  accidental  touch  of  a  passer-by. 

Suddenly  they  heard  the  tramping,  of  hones 
\f^iunA  themrttid  the  elder  exclaimed,,"  Qniah,my 
lady!  torn  the  comer;  these  precious  gallants  of  our 
city,  will  think  no  mora  of  trampling  as  under  their 
horses'  Jbu»Q£i«  than  if  we  were  the  grass  made  to 
be  trodden  on !  There,  now  we  are  sale,  for  they 
cannot  reach  us  here,"  she  added,  following  the 
young  lady  who  sprang  on  the  elevated  pedestal 
of  a  crvMS.  "  Hear  how  they  oome,  but  whether 
our  people  or  old  Orlando's,  who  can  tell  1  **  At 
this  moment,  oat  poured  from  the  narrow  stceet, 
fQnip,  fifty  hoisemen  hoaesand  men  so  disguised 
by  paint,  capariaou, dress  and  masks,  that  it  would 
have  seemed  impossible  for  those  who  knew  them 
best  to  recognize  them. 

It  was  market-day  in  Bologna,  and  the  sqoass, 
thoagh  it  was  early  mormng,  waa  already  liUed 
with  peasantry.  The  crowd  receded  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  but  as  the  horsemen  did  not  halt  nor 
scarcely  check  the  speed  of  their  hocses,  it  seemed 
inevitable  that  life  would  be  saorihced. 
"  Holy  Virgin !  save  the  poor  wretches !  "  cried  the 
young  lady,  in  a  voice  whose  sweet  tone  was  to  her 
attendants  like  that  of  a  Inie  to  a  biaaen  instrument* 

To  exclude  the  frightful  peril  from  her  sight,  she 
put  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  just  in  time  to  save 
heiaelf  the  torture  of  seeing  a  poor  woman,  who  was 
walking  forward  with  her  back  to  the  cavaliers, 
knocked  down  by  one  of  them  and  ridden  over  by 
thoee  others,  whose  horses,  though  they  instinctive- 
ly recoiled  from  the  body, seemed  to  tread  the  life 
outcfit.  Loud  exdamatione  burst  out  on  every 
side.  A  cry  of  **  ahsme  J  shame !  **  *'  Eives^  bone 
in  her  body  is  broken !  *'  "  See  the  .blood  from 
herhead!"    "She  is  dead!"    " Sheis dead!'* 


One  af  thacsasUeiB  made  a  motioB  aa  if  tuning 
hia  bane's  hsad»  bat  an  uysnt  ordsr  from  dM 
leader  of  the  troop  checksd  this  single  movenenft 
of  hnmaairy,  and  taming  out  of  dM  sc|nssa  inia 
another  narrow  and  devdooa  passage,  d^y  loda 
nnheading  on  ihrongh  the  gataa  of  ti»  city  in  pof^ 
sail  of  some  lawless  advaniara. 

•*  Knaal  not  Ikare,  my  dear  lady  Imslda,"  said 
iier  alif  ndant ; "  rise  ap  and  let  ua  iiastan  laahnok 
and  pray  to  Madonna  for  the  aoni  so,  without 
nthyasntont  of  this  worid." 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  Nilla,  bat  fiiat,"  she  aMsd, 
taking  her  parse  from  her  pocket  and  giving  it  to 
her*  *'  go  in  among  theae  people,  take  thia  money 
and  sea  what  can  be  done  fcrher  body  eraoaL« 
Oh,  Xiilla^fVedArieo  was  their  leadef.  it  ia 
but  half  an  hour  ago  that  he  same  to  me  to  tie 
that  blood  red  band  aveaod  hM  am.  Itoldhimii 
was  an  evil  omen. 

"  Was  it  Fredeiieol  Then  save  thy  naney,for 
it  will  empty  the  cofibra  of  the  LambaitMai  te 
pay  £»  the  sine  thy  hrotliera  ars  hsaping  on  their 
wild  heada.  Alas !  that  the  young  shaald  thUyL 
life  a»  long  and  judgmenteofei ! " 

"Nsy,  IteU  thee  go,  Killa,  and  ofier.  aidl" 
said  the  young  lady,  wiih  iIm  air  of  one  Mit  to  be 
disobeyed,  even  by  a  privileged  aaras.  **  Monsy 
may  buy  bread  and  oatapUama,  hut  it  wiU  nsi 
e&cerin."  If  it  would,  she  thought  as  Nilla  kft 
her  side,  it  were  well  th«,t  our  nobles  are  rioh ; 
the  treasve  of  the  JUsmbertaaii  would  then  indeed 
be  precious.  Oh,  frederico  1  my  broihar  1  God 
atay  thy  violent  hand. 

Afiar  a  few  moments  NiUa  latnmad  with  the 
puiae. 

"  Thecs  is  no  use,"  she  said,  *'  in  showing 
it  there  she  is  not  dead.  She  bids  thsm  carry 
her  into  Santa  Maria,  and  lay  her  bafere  the 
altar  of  Madonna.  There  where  she  haa  prayed 
all  her  life — there  will  she  die." 

•«  We  wiU  follow  her,  NilW 

**  Nay,  my  dear  lady  Imelda,  wa  cannoL  The 
altar  ia  in  the  Gi^^m^i  ehapel,  and  I  gathered 
from  words  dropped,  that  this  woman'a  femily 
are  their  followers." 

"  Be  it  so.  We  have  itought  to  do  with  their 
hates,  NiUa;  ours  is  a  better  part." 

"  But  if  your  father  or  your  brothers  hear  you 
have  been  in  that  chapel,  my  iady  ] " 
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'*  I  care  not — they  ponae  bloody  work.  We  are 
yowed  to  our  lady  of  mercy ;  follow  me." 

The  train  bearing  the  body  of  the  dying  woman 
preceded  them  into  the  church  of  Santa  Maria« 
and  taming  into  the  Gi^r^m^i  chapel  they  laid 
her  on  the  floor  before  a  richly  decorated  altar  of 
the  Virgin.  A  hundred  wax  lights  were  boming 
before  it ;  a  crucifix  of  silver  and  precioos  gems 
stood  on  it,  surrounded  by  lamps,  images  and  vases 
of  the  same  precious  metal.  Over  them  hung  a 
holy  &mily  fiieah  from  the  hands  of  Grotto,  and 
below  stood  a  sculptured  sarcophagus  contain* 
ingasainfs  ashes;  all  bespoke  the  riches  and 
devotion  of  the  Gi^r^mii.  Beside  the  altar  was  a 
sitting  figure  of  Madonna  herself,  with  the  infiint 
Jeans  in  her  arms,  both  sparkling  with  jewels  and 
surrounded  with  votive  ofieringa.  To  the  pious 
catholic  the  image  of  Madonna  symbolizes  all 
flufieiing,  sympathy  and  loVe.  From  her  sancti- 
fied heart  radiates  the  whole-  circle  of  human 
aflbctions.  She  is  far  enough  above  humanity  for 
homage,  and  near  enough  for  fellow-feeling  and 
aid. 

The  priest  oflSciating  at  the  altar,  continued  bis 

•service  without  heeding  the  many  feet  that  came 

clattering  over  the  marble  floor.    BSven  the  boy 

who  waived  the  censer,  gave  not  a  swing  the  less 

for  the  spectacle  of  a  violent  death. 

Imelda  had  thrown  back  her  veil,  and  dis(^ered 
a  &ce  resembling  (if  the  traditionary  portrait  may 
be  believed)  the  immortal  Cenci  of  Guido.  There 
was  the  same  potency  of  purpose  with  the  undim* 
med  freshness  of  youth — ^the  same  ripeness  for 
Heaven,  with  the  intense  susceptibility  to  human 
sn&ring.  The  crowd  gave  place  to  her,  as  if 
an  angel  were  passing  among  them,  and  still 
closely  attended  by  Nilla,  she  knelt  beside  the 
bleeding  woman,  and  taking  her  veil  off  to  staunch 
the  wound,  *'Can  nothing  be  done  for  youV  she 
aaked. 

The  woman  painfully  strained  open  her  felling 
eyelids,  and  a  feint  color  returned  to  her  ghastly 
cheek. 

"  No,  no,"  she  answered,  *'  I  want  nothing. 
Madonna  has  heard  me— she  smiles  on  me,"  and 
■he  turned  her  eye  lovingly  to  the  companionate 
fiiee  over  the  altar.  *<  Day  and  night,  lady,  I  have 
preyed  that  my  weary  life  might  end.  This  is  joy 
to  me,  but  wo  to  those  by  whom  it  cometh." 

Imelda  shuddered. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  "  you  leave  those  behind 
you  who  can  be  served  by  such  as  are  willing  and 
able  to  serve  them.    Gold  shall  not  be  qNued." 

"  Gold !  Oh !  you  cannot  bring  the  dead  to  life 
if  you  fill  their  graves  with  gold— but  stay,  stay,** 
she  added,  and  she  clenched  Imelda's  arm  so  that 
the  blood  trickled  down  to  her  ermined  glove ;  "  I 
had  two  sons  dearer  to  me  than  my  life  was  even 
then  when  they  made  every  minute  of  it  glad ; 


they  were  stabbed  by  the  young  Lambertazzi  in 
cold  blood  while  they  kept  feithfel  ward  and  watch 
for  old  lord  Boni6ice.  Oh,  they  were  good  sons 
to  me,  but  ^y  were  daring,  hot  blooded  youths. 
Buy  masses  for  their  souls,  lady — not  for  mine— 
not  for  mine.  Madonna  will  take  care  of  mine— > 
it  matten  not  for  me."  Her  voice  sank  away. 
"Pray  for  them,  dear  lady,"  she  added, in  a 
whisper,  **  the  prayers  of  saints  are  heard.  Oh, 
bid  the  priest  hasten  to  me ! " 

Imelda  beckoned  eagerly  to  the  priest  who 
had  just  finished  the  morning  mass.  He  came, 
knelt  on  the  other  side,  and  performed  the 
office  for  the  dying.  It  was  a  rough  si^t  iot 
Lnelda,  that  old  woman  struggting  between  life 
and  death,  her  muscles  stiflSsning  and  tremots  and 
Qonvulsions  aflfecting  her  i^oie  frame  ;  .but  she 
did  not  shrink  from  it.  She  looked  like  an  angel 
come  to  attend  the  parting  spirit  Tresses  of  her 
bright  hair  disengaged  by  the  removal  of  her  vefl 
had  fallen  over  her  cheek  and  neck  on  one  side. 
Her  cheek  was  deeply  colored  by  her  emotion,  end 
her  blue  eye  glowed  as  she  raised  it  with  every 
amen  ejlaculated  to  the  prieet*s  prayer. 

'*  Is  that  angel  or  mortal ! "  said  a  young 
man,  whahad  just  risen  from  a  brief  prayer  in  a 
retired  part  of  the  chapel. 

«  Mortal,  I  trow,  my  lord,"  replied  the  person 
addressed.  "  It  is  warm  blood  that  colon  that 
cheek,  and  that  look  of  pity  and  sorrow  is  the 
common  privilege  of  our  humanity." 

'*  Whence  comes  she,  Giovanni  Y  Surely  we 
know  all  the  beauties  of  Bologna,  and  I  have  seen 
those  of  Florence  and  Pisa,  but  never  has  my  eye 
lighted  onsuch  a  vision  as  tids.? 

«  Ib  it  not,  my  lord,  the  peari  we  have  heard  of, 
dint  up  in  old  Lambertazzi's  oyster  shell  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  it  cannot  be." 

"  Cannot !  Your  wish  would  say  must  not,  my 
lord.  Bat  though  kept  like  a  nun  in  her  ceU,  I 
have  heard  rumora  of  the  young  lady  Imelda's 
ra^  loveliness.  Such  a  gem  will  q»rkle  through 
the  crevices  in  the  walls.  They  do  say  that  her 
crafty  fether  is  plotting  to  match  her  with  royalty.'* 

"  But,  Giovanni,  this  cannot  be  the  lady  Imelda. 
The  Lambertazzi  are  dark  men." 

«< Nature  has  such  freaks,  my  lord;  the  lily 
grows  beside  the  night-shade." 

**  My  lord  Bonifece,"  said  an  old  man,  advancing 
eagerly  firom  the  group, "  Why  stand  ye  hei«,and 
poor  Alexa  dying  ?  the  mother  of  the  boys  who  lost 
their  lives  for  you  at  your  palace  gate." 

'« Old  Aleza !  God  forgive  me ! "  The  thought 
that  hie  had  vowed  to  watch  over  and  protect  this 
most  nnfortunante. woman,  pierced  his  heart  as  he 
sprang  toward  her.  She  did  not  see  him  ;  her 
eare  received  no  sound ;  a  thick  film  was  gather- 
ing over  her  eyes.  She  turned  gaspingly  toward 
Imelda  and,  natura  rallyiiiig  for  a  last  effort,  she 
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pnaBBd  to  ber  lips  a  small  cnicifiz  and  giving  it 
to  Imelda,  said^    "Soek  ont  my  good  young 
lord  Booi&ce ;  give  him  ihia  sign  of  love  and  mer- 
cy— tell  him  to  forghre  the  Lambenazzi.    No  re* 
▼enge — ^no  revenge  for  mei " 
"  I  will— God  BO  help  me  as  I  will." 
The  agony  passed  from  the  dying  woman's  &ce. 
'*  She  is  dead,"  exclaimed  NiUa,  **  oome  away,  my 
lady,  quickly.    I  see  the  followeis  of  the  Gi^^m^i 
gaUiering.    Yon  are  unveiled  in  their  cfaapei !" 
Imelda  drew  up  her  mantle  close  over  her  head 
and  fuse  and  disappeared* 


Bologna  had  long  been  harraased  by  the  rival 
Actions  of  the  Lambertazzi  and  the  Gii^r^m^i,  its 
two  most  noble  fiuniHes.  The  Lambertaizi  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Gfaibelines,  their  rivals  com- 
manded the  Gnelphs.  PoUtical«  religious  and 
domestic  elements  inflamed  their  feud.  The  spirit 
of  democracy  which  then  pervaded  the  Italian 
states  govenisd  Bologna.  The  nobles  were  still 
permitted  to  live  within  the  same  walls  and  sit  in 
the  same  councils  with  the  dtixens,  but  they  were 
subordinate  to  them  and  kept  in  check  by  them. 
The  state  was  free,  the  fiiotions  still  were  governed 
by  their  respective  ohiefB.  Gregory  X.  had  just 
died,  and  the  unhappy  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  a  pontiff,  whose  vigor  and  sanctity  had  bridled 
the  hates  and  restrained  the  hostile  tendencies  of 
the  times,  was  soon  obvious  in  new  demonstrations 
of  enmity  between  states  and  Actions. 

From  this  kindling  of  the  fevored  elements, 
came  bright  gold. 

« In  the  height  of  the  convulsions  of  its  civil 
wars,''  says  the  historian  of  the  Italian  republican 
**  Florence  renewed  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting.  It  then  produced  the  greatest  poet  Italy 
can  yet  boast ;  it  restored  philosophy  to  honor ;  it 
gave  an  impulse,  to  science  which  spread  through 
all  the.  free  states  of  Italy,  and  made  the  age 
of  taste   and  the  fine    arts  succeed    to  barbar- 


Whether  these  were  the  legitimate  effects  of  conr 
tention  may  be  questioned.  Co-existence  is  %>me- 
times  mistaken  for  cause,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  human  wisdom  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  human 
development.  We  know  that  after  the  thunder- 
bolt the  most  delicate  flowers  unfold,  but  is  it  not 
the  simultaneous  shower,  and  not  the  dissolving 
and  destructive  power,  that  brings  them  forth?     . 

But  these  epecnlations  are  not  for  our  narrow 
space.  We  know,  from  tradition,  that  the  arts  of 
the  14th  century  had  touched  the  soul  of  Boniface 
Gi^r^^i  to  better  issues  than  hatred  and  war ; 
that  though  always  ready  lor  a  gallant  defisnce,  he 
was  never  forward  to  provoke  a  quarrel  nor  first  to 
draw  the  sword.  It  is  said  he  brought  more 
pointing  within  his  frtbei's  walls  than  battle  tro- 
phies, and  prefexred  the  society  of  artists  and  learn- 


ed men  to  the  companionship  of   those  whose 
exploits  filled  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar. 

■  -■     ■  > 

**  Dear  NiUa,"  said  Imelda,  "  do  not  pemiade 
me  from  my  duty.    I  will  do  what  I  promised." 

**  Yes,  but  can't  you  see,  my  lady,  that  if  you  do 
it  by  my  hand,  it  is  the  same  as  if  your  own  dainty 
hand  carried  this  crucifix  to  my  lord  Boni&oe  t 
I  vrill  swear  to  you  to  do  your  bidding — to  give 
this  token  it  into  the  hand  of  the  young  loid  ;  and 
to  egeak  every  word  you  tAnaW  tell  ni^a— nnot  a  sylla- 
ble, not  a  letter  more  nor  leaB»" 

*'  But  you  are  not  me,  NiUa." 

"  No,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  the  mischief  is 
that  the  young  lord  knows  the  diflerence  too  well 
already.  I  shall  never  forget  to  my  dying  day 
how  he  looked  at  you  while  you  were  kneeUng  by 
old  Alexa.  He  ha4  better  have  been  looking  at  her. 
Strange  you  did  not  see  him,  my  lady." 

"Nilla!  distruA  not  my  word  and  obey  me. 
Ask  him  to  meet  me  in  the  i^per  cloister  of  San 
Georgio  to-morrow  morning  when  I  oome  fix>m 
confession  after  matins." 

Nilla  well  knew  that  her  mistress'  gentleness 
was  fortified  by  the  characteristic  energy  of  the 
Lambertazzi,  and  she  obeyed ;  muttering  to  her- 
self retrospective,  the  vainest  of  all,  wishes.  Oh 
if  old  Alexa  had  but  died  in  the  street,  or  her 
young  lady  had  but  said  her  prayers  at  home !  And 
where  should  she  be  if  her  lords,  Frederico  and 
Alberti,  should  know  she  had  gone  between  their 
deadly  enemy  and  their  sister.  They  would  think 
no  more  of  poking  cold  steel  into  her  than  if  ahe 
were  a  cat !    Poor  Nilla !  it  was  a  fiital  embassy. 

The  next  morning  lord  Boni&ce  outwatchod 
the  stars,  in  the  cloisters  of  San  Georgio.  Every 
minute  seemed  an  hour  and  yet  never  were  min* 
utes  so  precious,  for  they  were  freighted  with  the 
most  golden  expectations  of  his  life.  He  was  to 
see  again  that  fitce  which  seemed  to  him  to  vivify 
and  make  real  the  ideal  beauty  of  art.  He  was  to 
hear  that  voice  which  was.the  very  concentration  of 
music.  He  was  to  communicate,  were  it  but  for  one 
brief  moment,  with  a  soul  indicated  by  such  sym- 
bols. He  was  startled  by  every  flutter  of  the  breeze 
— ^his  heart  sank  with  every  receding  sound.  The 
place  of  rendezvous  was  &r  retired  within  the  intri- 
cate windings  of  San  Georgio,  and  the  day,  which 
was  poring  its  full  light  on  all  Bologna,  was  still  dim 
and  shadowy  in  her  cloisters. 

At  length  a  door,  communicating. with  the  in- 
terior of  the  church,  opened  and  a  form  issued  from 
it  so  wrapped  in  a  full  gray  mantle  that  nothing 
but  its  stature  and  graceful  movement  could  be 
perceived.  But  these  were  quite  enough  to  assura 
Bonifiice  that  the  lady  Imelda  was  coming  toward 
him.  The  agitation  he  could  scarcely  restrain 
contrasted  with  the  asuired  step  of  the  young  lady 
who  felt  iK>thing  but  that  she  was  perfonning  a 
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dmple  set  of  duty.  She  was  eooMioiui  of  a  new 
interest  in  it  when  she  was  near  enough  to  per- 
ceive for  the  first  time  the  noble  figure  and  sonl- 
Ut  eoaatenanoe  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  her 
house. 

**  Thanks,  my  lord/'  she  said  "  for  granting  a 
ssqaest  that  I  was  eompeUedto  make  by  a  promise 
to  a  dying  woman." 

<«  Thanks  from  yon^  lady  Imelda !  Heaven  has 
my  devoutest  thanks  that  I  am  permitted  this  un- 
hoped for  meeting ! " 

«  Nothing  short  of  a  saored  promise,"  resomed 
Imelda,  with  a  cold  dignity  that  was  meant  to 
qoaliiy  the  npturoos  tons  in  whaeh  she  was  ad- 
dressed, "  woald  jnstify  me  in  breaking  throagh  the 
dMervanoss  of  aqr  sex  and  vsntnring  to  solicit  a 
meeting  with  my  hereditaiy  enemy." 

**  Enemy,  lady  Imelda !  Lore  may  oome  against 
oar  free  will— enmity  cannot.* 

'^That  sacred  promise,"  continned  Imelda,  as 
if  not  hearing  Bonifiu^'s  last  words,  '*  was  given 
to  Aleza,  a  client  of  your  house.  You,  donbtlesi, 
have  heard  the  tragic  circumstances  of  her  death." 

'*  They  could  not  be  long  unknown  to  me,  lady, 
where  tbere  are  so  many  who  Bve  by  feeding  the 
fend  between  the  Lambertaad  and  my  fether^s 
house." 

"  it  is  to  avert  the  evil  effect  of  these  fects 
reaching  you  that  I  am  here.  Aleza's  last  act" 
ilw  added,  ahowing  him  the  crndfix,  '*  was  to  send 
yon  this  symbol  of  our  Lord  and  master's  submis- 
sion  to  wrong  and  forgiveness  of  ii\jaries,  and  by 
this  token  riie  prayed  yon  to  forgive— -not  to  revenge 
her  death.  We  may  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  words  of  the  dying ;  thsy  stand  on  the  three- 
hohl  of  the  olber  world.  Give  good  heed,  I  pray 
y»tt»" 

*  In  aught  else,  lady,  Alexa's  dybug  wiih— your 
fointest  word,  riionld  be  law  to  me,  but — " 

"  But  ]FOa  fear  the  reproach  of  your  fection— or 
peihape  the  seomfiil  taunt  of  my  brothers.  These 
•re  vulgar  fearS)  my  lord.  There  is  a  nobler  fear ; 
fear  above  fear— «  fear  worthy  of  God's  crea- 
twus  afoar  of  violating  has  law.  This  takes  the 
Sling  and  reproach  from  every  other  fear." 

"  Aye,  lady,  this  is  true ;  but  trath  fitter  for 
Aese  cloisters  than  the  world  we  live  in.  He  who 
dionld  adopt  it  must  exchange  his  good  sword  for 
the  monk's  cowl." 

*  Do  you  then  reject  this  UeaBed  sign  T  "  said 
Lnelda,  once  more  extending  to  him  Aleza's 
crucifix. 

'*Nay,  nay,  sweet  lady,"  he  replied,  pressing 
his  Hps  to  it,  and  bringing  them  so  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  Imelda's  beaatifiil  hand,  that  the  spiritu- 
ality of  his  devotion  was  somewhat  questionable. 
'*  I  do  not  reject^-I  would  fein  accept  it ;  but  in 
doing  so  I  should  pledge  myself  to  possiKle  dis- 
honor and  disgrace.    The  death  of  Alexa  diall 


pa»  as  aoeidental  tiU  I  am  tamilad  with  my  fof 
bearanca,  and  then  I  mnst    * 

"  Mast,  like  other  Ben— mast  «oBtt  down  to  the 
Isvel  of  their  siandaid.  Faiawall,  my  lord.  My 
errand  is  done." 

**  One  moment !  Usten  to  me»  lady  Imelda. 
Command  me  in  aaght  I  oaa  do.  Iwiilfotothe 
iartherest  verge  of  the  world  to  servo  yoo." 

"  And  yet  for  my  prayer  yon  wiU  not  do  the 
duty  that  lies  at  yonr  door." 

She  turned  to  leava  him ;  ha  followed  her  throngh 
the  cloister.  He  entreated  her  to  giva  him  the 
crucifix  on  his  promise  to  eonsecrate  it  to  Madon- 
na, and  pray  to  her  to  enable  him  withont  loas  of 
honor  to  obey  Alexa'a  last  irqanotion. 

What  we  have  btiefly  saoimed  np,  Benifoca 
oentrived  to  dilate  and  involve,  and  Imelda  found 
herself  yielding,  perhaps  too  willingly,  to  these 
little  arts  of  delay,  when  ihe  rejoined  NiUa  at  the 
church  door. 

«  Thanks  to  our  lady!"  shewfakperad;  "Yon 
are  come  at  last !  Didyonsee  him  1" 

"  He  was  there  before  me." 

'<  So  indeed  he  dioold  be.  Woio  yon  seent 
Through  all  thoee  long  dark  pssHgrs  did  no  one 
see  yont  It  were  not  well  that  yon  were  seen 
alone  there.  Were  yon  mett  Are  yon  strack  deaf 
and  dumb,  my  ladyt  Did  yon  meet  no  one,  I 
sayt" 

"  No — ^yes^-no — ^I  think  not." 

"  The  good  Lord  make  me  patient!  Yon  don*t 
hear  a  word  I  say.  I  have  been  a  good  hour  on 
my  knees  praying  to  St.  Unrola,  and  all  the  blessed 
saints  that  watch  over  young  virgins,  that  no  hu- 
man eye,  save  that  of  lord  Boniiace,  might  fell 
on  you ;  and, for  aught  yon  care,  yoa  may  have  met 
half  Bologna.  Call  up  your  wits»  dear  my  lady, 
and  tell  me  what  has  happened  in  the  last  hour  t " 

"  Hour,  Nilla !  It  seems  to  me  yon  may  conat 
on  your  fingers  the  minutes  anoe  we  parted." 

"  Humph  ! "  ejacnhited  NiUa,  as  she  thought  that 
time  had  a  different  measure  for  an  old  wMnan 
waiting,  and  a  young  one  talking  with  him  of  all 
Bologna's  youth  most  renowned  for  all  manly 
graces.  *'  Be  it  hours  or  minutes,  my  lady,"  alie 
added,  **  I  care  not  whieh,  but  only  if  yon  were 
obeerved  1  *' 

"  Only,  I  think,  by  fether  Jerome,  whom  I  net 
as  I  returned  from  the  cloister." 

"  Father  Jerome !  Our  kdy  forbid!  All  the 
gray  mantles  in  Bologna  would  not  hide  yon  from 
fether  Jerome.  He  sees  through  stone  walla.  If 
he  should  have  seen  lonl  Bonifooe !" 

Old  Nilla  was  right.  Father  Jaroma  waa,  of 
all  men,  to  be  dreaded  and  Awmod  by  Imelda. 
Bom  with  strong  paoioas  and  oondenmed  by  his 
priestly  profession  to  a  passionless  life,  he  used  the 
feel  which  should  have  bumed  to  ashes  in  the  for- 
naoe  of  has  holy  order,  to  feed  the  fiaiy  natuna  ot 
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the  brotheTB  Lombertazzi,  and  piled  all  hk  crefti- 
nesB  to  stimulate  their  reckless  pursoit  of  peisonal 
exaltation.  It  was  their  object  to  eztinirQish  the 
only  fiunily  that  questioned  their  sapremacy  in 
Bologna.  They  were  fitted  for  the  stripes  of  bar- 
baric times,  natural "  enemies  of  God,  of  pity  and 
mercy."  Their  rival  was  gifted  with  the  qualities 
that  belonged  to  the  developments  of  civilized 
life.  He  was  the  friend  of  poets  and  philosopherB, 
and  the  worriiipper  of  art  which  had  sprung  forth 
in  all  her  fifeshness  and  beauty  from  the  conflicts  of 
free  Italy,  like  Venus  from  the  tumultuous  waves. 
Imel<Ui*s  instinctive  sympathy  with  him  was 
most  natural,  perhaps  inevitable.  Her  delicate  na- 
ture had  ahmnk  from  the  clang  of  her  brothers' 
armor  and  the  clamor  of  their  voice%  She  had 
devoted  herself  in  the  retirement  of  her  own 
apartments  to  the  study  of  science  and  poetry 
under  the  guidance  of  her  father  confessor, 
Silvio— a  learned  and  holy  man.  Lord  Boaifiice, 
already  her  ardent  lover,  had  appeared  to  her  as 

Ferdinand  did  to  Miranda — 

**  A  n>lrit— 
A  thinf  dirine— for  Dotoinf  natunl 
8h«  arer  saw  lo  noble ;  ** 

and  it  was  most  certain  that  they  had  but  met  and 
parted  when  they  felt  that  *'  both  were  in  cither's 
power."  Love  ripens  fest  in  the  land  of  the 
orange  and  myrtle,  and  love  in  all  lands  is  mira- 
culously quick  in  device.  The  lovers  contrived 
to  meet  going  to  confession  or  returning  from 
mass.  Few  of  these  bHssful  meetings  escaped  the 
snaky  eye  of  fether  Jerome.  ■  Did  malice  and 
envy  stimulate  his  senses  to  preternatural  acute- 
neasT  It  seemed  so  when  he  overheard  a 
whispered  appointment  they  made  to  meet  at  a 
maaked-balL  He  communicated  this  appoint- 
ment to  tlie  brothen. 

*'  It  is  a  safe  opportunity,"  he  said. 

"  We  can  make  our  opportunity  when  we  are 
ready  to  execute  our  vengeance,"  replied  the 
younger  brother,  Alberti. 

"  Yes,  and  expose  yourself  to  expulsion  from 
the  city.  Remember,  my  son,  that  the  nobles  no 
longer  rule  Bologna.  The  scum  has  risen  to  the 
top— the  citizen  above  the  noble." 

"  Curse  them !  yes,"  muttered  Frederico. 

"  Remember,  too,  that  your  sister's  lover  is  a 
fevorite  with  our  masters.  He  smdies  the  courses 
of  the  Stan  with  their  sons  and  lavishes  his  gold 
on  works  destined  to  their  common  use  and  em- 
ployment." 

"  He  earns  their  fevor,  then,  methinks,"  said 
Alberti. 

•*  Yes,  my  son,^eir  fevor  is  no  gratuity." 

"  He  shall  pay  andther  debt  in  another  kind — 
at  short  reckoning,"  growled  Frederico. 

"  He  who  would  steal  your  sister  is  a  felon  and 

deserves  to  pay  this  reckoning,"  insinuated  the 

prieat, "  but  take  heed,  my  son,  if  two  to  one  yon 
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assault  this  gallant  the  blow  will  recoil  on  your- 
selves." 

"  We  need  not  two ;  my  steel  is  sure,  as  yon 
know,  fether,"  said  Alberti,  glancing  significantly 
at  the  priest.  ■  **  I  will  follow  him  from  the  palace 
Ansiani.    A  felon  merits  a  stab  in  the  back." 

"  But,  Frederico,  what  does  he  merit  who  thus 
stabs  7  "  asked  Alberti. 

"  My  son,"  interposed  the  priest,  "  the  means 
are  sanctified  by  the  end.  The  executioner  does 
God's  will  when  he  takes  the  felon's  life." 

<*Let  Frederico  then  be  the  execntioner*-an 
open  field  and  a  feir  fight  for  me.  Fll  not  med- 
dle with  this  dark  work,"  and  thus  making  his 
honest  protest,  Alberti  left  the  priest  and  his  I 
scrupulous  brother  to  contrive  their  plan  of 
sination. 

Father  Jerome  looked  after  Alberti  with  a 
drawing  up  of  the  brow  and  a  drawing  down  of 
the  mouth,  expressive  of  contempt,  and  then  said 
to  Frederico/'  I  distinctly  heard  your  sister's"  .... 
he  hesitated  and  added,  '*  lover,"  widi  an  accent  to 
indicate  that  a  more  offensive  word  pressed  on  his 
lips,  '*  say  that  he  had  a  friend  among  the  foUowen 
of  the  Ansiani,  who  would  introduce  him  by  a 
secret  entrance  which  communicated  with  a  pas- 
sage firom  the  court  of  the  ESastem  balcony ;  he 
could  thus  enter  the  halls  without  a  passport,  and, 
once  there,  mingle  unsuspected  with  the  guests. 
You,  forewarned  that  he  is  there,  will  easily  iden- 
tiiy  him.  His  stature  and  grace  are  not  common 
among  our  gallants  of  Bologna.  While  he  is  dally- 
ing with  your  sister  you  may  glide  into  that  pas- 
sage and  the  slightest  brush  you  can  give  him 
will  be  enough  if— as  Fthink  you  meant  when  you 
said  your  steel  was  <sura ' — you  have  it  well  an- 
nointed  with  the  Saracen's  oil."      , 

'*  I  have — all  the  posts  of  Heaven  cannot  save 
him  from  my  extreme  unction." 

*'  To  night,  then,  as  the  bell  of  San  Georgio 
tolls  ten.  But,  my  son,  sport  not,  even  in  word, 
with  the  holy  oflBces  of  the  church." 

"No,  fether,"  replied  Frederico,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  that  proved  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  not 
flattering  the  priest  by  hypocrisy,  "not  while  I 
have  you  to  teach  me  reverence." 

Father  Jerome  had  not  yet  quite  reached  the 
meridian  of  life.  Under  his  priesf  s  cowl  were- 
hidden  the  wont  passions  of  man.  Before  the 
vesper  hour  he  had  a  private  and  long  interview 
with  Imelda.  He  told  her  plainly  that  her  love  - 
was  discovered,  and  that  mortal  danger  threaten* 
ed  her  lover;  and  then  he  darkly  hinted  at  »• 
means  of  escape.  His  hints  she  did  not  under- 
stand, for  his  foul  thoughts  passed  over  her  pure 
mind  like  breath  over  the  highest polishedglaas,- 
leaving  no  stain,  and  when  he  came  to>  state  more 
plainly  on  what  conditions  he  would*  save  her 
lover's  life— 4he  recoiled  as  if  a  venoonouA'  SDake 
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lay  acrofls  her  path.  Her  face,  which  had  paled  a 
moment  before  at  thought  of  her  lover's  peril,  grew 
red  with  angry  blood.  Father  Jerome  quailed 
under  her  glanoe.  She  was  olent  till  she  could 
speak  calmly. 

"  Go,  priest/'  she  then  said, ''  all  life  is  in  God's 
handft— the  most  precious  as  the  most  worthless. 
My  honor  is  in  mine  own  trust.  Leave  my  pn»- 
ence." 

Nilla  found  her  mistress  an  hour  after  in  a9 
ague  of  terror.  "  Oh,  why  have  you  staid, 
Nittal"  ahe  said.  *<Did  you  find  himi  What 
saidhel" 

"  Why,  firstly,  I  did  not  find  him ;  a  pretty 
chase  my  old  legs  have  had  of  it  over  half 
Bologna." 

"  Oh,  Nilla,  do  not  spend  your  breath  talking  of 
yourself." 

"  Lord's  love !    I  have  little  breath  to  do  any 
thing  for  myself." 
'<  What  said  he,  Nilla ! " 
"  Why,  firet,  he  said  nothing." 
<  Nothing ! " 

*'  No,  in  truth.  What  should  he  say,  till  he  had 
read  your  letter?  But  dear,  my  lady,  why  so  red* 
and  so  white,  and  shaking  as  if  you  had  a  tertian 
ague  onyoul" 

»  Think  not  of  me,  Nilla?    Say  in  a  word  is 
my  lord  coming  7  " 
**  Yes — ^in  one  word,  he  is  coming?  " 
**  Oh,  then,  Nilla,  you  must  back  to  him ;  his 
life  is  threatened  ;  he  must  not  come  to-night." 

'*  Then,  my  sweet  lady,  he  must  escape  the 
danger  through  some  other  mode  than  my  croak- 
ing. He  mounted  liis  horse  as  I  left  him  and  bade 
me  tell  you  be  should  ride  till  the  time  of 
meeting." 

'*We  are  lost,"  cried  Imelda,  wringing  her 
hands.  **  There  is  no  help  for  us.  They  know 
he  meets  me  to-night.  The  Ansiani  are  lus 
enemies--he  will  have  no  friends  near  him,  and 
my  brothers— my  cruel  brothers!  That  bad 
priest  Jerome,  Nilla !  " 

*'  Set  against  him  the  good  priest  Silvio,  my 
bdy.  The  children  of  light  should  be  a  match 
for  the  children  of  darkness." 

"  You  are  right,  Nilla.  Call  ftither  Silvio  to 
me.    If  help  be  poasihle,  truly  he  will  find  it." 

Silvio  came,  and  listened  pitifiilly  to  Imelda's 
relation  of  her  interview  with  Jerome.  **God 
alone  can  help  us,  my  child,"  he  said ;  "  we  know 
not  how  nor  where  the  snare  is  spread,  but  He 
who  delivereth  the  bird  from  the  fowler  can  sure- 
ly help  if  he  seeth  fit." 

'*  And  is  this  all*  fother,  that  your  wisdom  can 
SD|gest  tome?" 

"  For  the  present  ezigency,  all,  my  poor  child ; 
but  should  you  escape  to-night,  I  will  no  longer 
oppose  your  lover's  prayer.    Come  to  my  cell  at 


dawn  to-moirow.  I  will  perform  the  hsAy  sacra- 
ment of  marriage  for  yon,  and  at  the  first  auspi- 
cious moment  you  may  escape  and  take  refuge  in 
Florence  or  Pisa.  It  is  not  fitting  you  should 
longer  dwell  where  the  demons  of  hate— and 
worse  than  hate,  beset  you." 

<<  Ig  this  your  counsel,  dear  father  Silvio?  "  ex- 
claimed Imelda,  while  for  a  moment  the  sun 
seemed  to  break  through  the  clouds  and  shine  on 
her  head,  so  radiant  was  she  with  hope.  The 
light  passed  ofif  as  she  folteringly  exclaimed, 
"  But  (hero  is  an  abyss  of  danger,  of  despair  to  be 
overleaped  before  we  reach  this  happiness.  Go, 
dear,  holy  fother,  spend  these  fearful  hours 
in  prayer  and  vigil  «nd  penance  for  us.  Here, 
take  my  purse;  give  all  to  the  wretched,  and 
here,"  she  added,  stripping  the  brilliants  from  her 
fingers,  **  do  what  good  you  can  with  these ;  all  I 
ask  in  place  of  them  is  ray  wedding  ring." 

**  God's  love  is  not  bought  with  a  price,  dear 
daqghter." 

**  Oh,  I  know,  I  know— -these  jewels  are  but  the 
earnest  of  what  I  will  be  suid  do  if  His  protection 
be  over  us  this  night.  Your  blessing,  dear  fother, 
and  depart.  I  must  dress  and  be  first  at  the  pal- 
ace. They  will  not  dare  to  touch  him  in  my 
presence." 

Alas !  poor  Imelda  knew  not  what  bad  men 
dare  do! 

While  Imelda  was  kneeling  before  Madonna  to 
fortify  herself  by  prayer  for  the  trials  of  the  even- 
ing, Nilla  was  preparing  for  her  toilet.  "  There, 
my  lady,"  she  aaid,  as  Imelda  came  fix>m  her 
oratory,"  there  is  your  green  robe  embroidered  with 
gold  flowers,and  buttoned  firom  top  to  bottom  with 
such  diamonds  as  no  fiunily  can  boast  in  Bologna, 
save  the  Lambertazzi.  You  shake  your  head? 
Well,  here  is  the  azure  silk  knotted  with  the  purest 
orient  pearls.  No,  again?  The  silks  are  fresh 
from  the  richest  looms  in  Florence.  No  married 
dame  or  maiden  in  Bologna  has  the  like  of  tiiem." 

**  It  matters  not,  NiUa.  Give  me  a  dress  ail  of 
white — fitting  fiur  a  bride  or  for  the  dead." 

(My  dear  Udy ! " 

Obey  me,  Nilla.  Give  me,  too,ffly  peari  collar, 
bracelets  and  head-gear." 

Nilla  obeyed  in  silence  and  trembling,  for  she 
had  had  bad  dreams  the  night  before  and  her 
lady's  words  seemed  their  interpretation.  When 
Imelda  was  arrayed  and  surveyed  henelf  in  her 
Venetian  glass,  a  blush  of  conscious  beauty  over- 
wpnad  her  pale  cheek.  The  lustre  of  her  white 
satin  harmonized  with  the  soft  tints  of  her  ItaUaa 
complexion,  and  the  dead  white  of  the  pearls 
wreathed  on  her  dark  hair  gave  a  look  of  Ufe  to 
the  almost  colorless  hue  of  her  white  brow. 

**  Your  eyes  aro  dull  to-night,  my  dear  lady," 
said  Nilla,  "  but  for  that  you  would  look  a  king's 
bride." 
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"  He  who  only  ifaall  make  me  a  bride  is  a  king 
by  divine  right,  NiUa.  Bring  me  my  Penian 
veil ;  that  will  eerve  me  at  the  altar  or — for  a  wind- 
hig  sheet." 

The  festivities  at  the  Ansiana  palace  had  bat 
began  when  Imelda  appeared  there.  As  she  en- 
tered leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  proad  old  &ther, 
every  eye  was  enrionsly  fixed  on  her.  Her  pro- 
longed sedasion  in  her  Other's  palace  and  the 
rumor  of  her  beauty  had  sharpened  curiosity ;  but 
as  she  tenacioosly  Ib^t  the  mask  to  her  &oe 
attention  was  turned  to  other  known  beauties,  and 
after  a  little  while  she  escaped  observation. 

She  soon  foand  herself  near  a  balcony  toward 
which  the  danoem  pressed  for  air  and  refresh- 
ment. She  dropped  her  fim  and  a  blue  domino, 
whom  Bh#  had  just  noticed  and  eyed  with  intense 
interest,  picked  it  up  and  restored  it  to  her,  saying, 
in  a  voice  audible  only  to  her, "  The  balcony  will 
be  empty  when  the  dance  begins— linger  here  till 
then."  She  did  so  and  in  a  few  brief  moments  her 
plan  was  concerted  with  Lord  Bonilaoe,  and  their 
iite  sealed. 

The  night  wore  on,  the  gayety  increased,  and 
the  lovers  again  met,  near  the  gallery  by  which 
Boni&ce  had  gained  access  to  the  palace,  and  by 
which  he  purposed  to  depart.  Frederico  was  lark- 
ing there.  There  was  a  narrow  passage  from  one 
saloon  to  another ;  out  of  this  passage  a  door 
opened  into  the  gallery.  Imelda  standing  amid 
some  ladies  at  the  door  of  the  saloon  saw  her 
lover  approach  his  place  of  exit  and  saw  that 
at  the  very  moment  he  raised  his  band  to  open 
the  door  he  was  encountered  by  Alberti,  in  a  black 
domino.  **  He  who  seeks  a  secret  passage/*  he 
said  rudely  in  an  undisguised  voice, "  is  no  friend 
to  the  house." 

"  Who  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  the  Ansi- 
ani  guests  is  surely  not  their  friend,"  replied  lord 
Boni&ce,in  a  voice  that  even  Imelda  would  scarce- 
ly have  recognized  as  his." 

"  Then  drop  your  mask,  and  verify  your  right 
to  this  liberty,"  said  Alberti,  haughtily. 

'*  Not  at  your  bidding,  most  courteous  gentle- 
man, but  ainoe  you  guard  this  egress  I  will  take 
any  other  that  may  be  open  to  the  guests  of  our 
good  old  host,"  and  turning  away,  as  if  quite  in- 
di&rent^  he  re-entered  the  saloon,  encountered 
lace  to  &ce,  or  rather  mask  to  face,  the  old  count 
Ansiani,  and  stopped,  as  if  quite  at  ease,  to  ex- 
change courtesies  with  his  host.  His  seeming 
coolnew  diteoncerted  and  perplexed  Alberti,  who 
stood  at  a  short  distance  behind  him.  Imelda 
with  a  fluttering  heart  watched  every  movement 
and  heard  every  word.  "  Alberti,  Alberti,"  she 
said,eageriy,  in  a  low  voice,  and  pointing  through 
the  door  to  a^tdy  in  an  a4ioining  apartment^ 
'•  Pray,  tell  me%  not  that  the  lady  Julia ! " 
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"  By  my  £uth,  it  is,"  he  replied,  his  attention 
completely  diverted  ;  <'I  have  in  vain  sought  her 
all  the  evening."  • 

"  She  has  but  just  entered,"  said  Imelda,  *'  or 
you  would  earlier  have  reeognized  her,  for  though 
her  simple  dress  denies  her  princely  rank  her 
queenly  bearing  betrays  it.  I  knew  her  only  from 
your  description,  Alberti,  or,  perhaps,  from  the 
instinct  of  our  coming  relationship." 

**  Bravo,  Imelda ! " 

*'  Present  me  to  her,  Alberti.  Yon  promised  it, 
and  surely  I  deserve  it." 

"  You  do— come  with  me." 

If  Imelda  had  dared  to  look  back,  she  would 
have  seen  that  Bonifoce,  profiting  by  the  opportu- 
nity she  had  procured  for  him,  complied  at  the  in- 
stant with  the  rule  made  by  the  jealous  nobles  of 
Bologna,  that  every  guest,  on  taldng  leave  of  his 
host,  should  withdraw  his  mask.  There  being 
no  eye  on  him  but  the  old  count's,  dulled  with 
some  seventy  years  wear,  Bonifoce  did  this  fear- 
lessly, and  walked  slowly  past  Alberti  and  out  to 
the  grand  stair-case.  He  had  scarcely  disappear- 
ed from  the  countfs  sight  when  fother  Jerome 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Does  my  lord  suspect  that 
the  bold  youth  who  but  now  took  leave  of  him  is 
the  boasted  GiMm^i  I " 
Impossible ! " 
My  word— my  oath  for  it." 

"  Follow  him.  Give  orders  to  my  men  to  seize 
him ;  he  shall  pay  dearly  for  his  audacity."  He  was 
followed,  but  perceiving  this  he  had,  after  deliber- 
ately walking  to  ihe  stair-case,  glided  down  to  the 
light,  passed  the  retainers  of  the  Ansiani  at  the 
gate  of  their  court,  and,  at  the  comer  of  the  street, 
mounted  a  horse,  which,  with  a  trusty  servant,  was 
awaiting  him. 

At  the  dawn  of  morning  Imelda,  closely  muffled 
end  attended  only  by  Nilla,  entered  fodier  Sil- 
vio's cell.  Her  lover  was  awaiting  her,  and  the 
good  fother  performed  the  marriage  rite.  •'My 
children,"  he  said,  retaining  in  his  their  clasped 
hands,  *<  these  are  such  bonds  as  God'B  priest  may 
ratify — not  accidental,  imaginary  or  selfish,  but 
wrought  in  the  furnace  of  trial  out  of  your  hearts* 
best  affections ;  their  temper  is  proof  against  all 
the  shifting  chances  of  lifo  ;  death  cannot  dissolve 
them,  end  there,  where  there  is  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage,  eternal  shall  be  written  on 
them." 

"  Aioen !  Amen ! "  cried  old  Nilla.  Father  Sil- 
vio stood  back,  and  Bonifoce  clasping  Imelda  in 
his  arms,  whispered,  "  Courage, my  love— ^y  wile ! 
One  brief  sepamtion  more,  and  then  no  earthly 
power  shall  divide  us.  Remain  here  one  half  hour, 
then  fother  Silvio  will  meet  me  with  you  at  the 
city  gate.  In  Florence  we  shall  find  friends  and 
safety,  till  the  old  wound  that  separates  our 
lies  is  healed." 
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**  God  grant  it ! "  she  whupered,  <*  but  my  heart 
bids  me  cling  to  yen,  with  fearful  prophecy." 

'« Take  courage,  love,"  he  said,  "  it  is  but  the 
riiadow  of  past  aorrow — we  will  soon  get  beyond    > 
it."    He  left  her,  and  in  one  half  hour  she  Mow-   \ 
ed  with  the  good  &ther  and  Nilla. 

«  Stop — stop,  my  lady,"  said  Nilla,  who  stum- 
bled after  her  mistress's  fleet  steps,  **  I  saw  the 
shadow  of  armed  men  behind  the  gate-way  we 
just  pflBBed,  and  I  am  sure  I  saw  fiither  Jerome 
just  slink  behind  that  wall." 

Lneida,  trembling,  clung  to  Silvio's  arm. 
"If  it  be  they,"  whispered  father  Silvio, 
"it  is  impossible  to  gain  the  gate — but  we 
may  evade  them  by  artifice.  Return,  Nilla, 
as  if  you  were  seeking  something  dropped  on 
the  ground.  Eye  them  dcaer,  and  if  they  be 
the  brothers,  still  retrace  your  steps,  and  we  will 
turn  the  next  comer,  gain  the  palace,  and  dispel 
their  suspicions  and  be  safe  for  the  present." 

He  then  walked  slowly  on  with  Imelda,  and  be- 
fore they  reached  the  turn,  the  old  woman  had  paus- 
ed at  the  gate-way,  and  was  receding  beyond  it. 

-  Patience,  dear  daughter,"  said  the  priest,  **  yon 
are  baffled  this  time,  but  your  husband's  vigilance 
will  soon  make  another  opportunity.  If  they  fol- 
low lord  Boniface  to  the  gate  he  betrays  nothing 
for  he  will  infer  that  yon  are  intercepted,  and  he 
will  only  appear  to  them  armed  and  equipped  for 
a  ride  to  the  hills.  We  owe  this  to  the  diabolical 
malice  and  art  of  Jerome,"  he  thought,  as  Imelda 
yielded  to  his  counsel.  "  So,  through  life  has  he 
crossed  and  baffled  me,"  and  his  thoughts,  like  an 
electric  flash,  retraced  the  wrongadone  him  by  the 
envious  rival  of  his  childhood — how  he  had  dosed 
against  him  the  avenues  of  friendship,  loye  and 
honorable  fiune,  and  driven  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  priest's  cell — the  precinct  of  the  tomb. 


One  week  passed  away.  The  day  was  near  its 
dawn,  and  Imelda  was  receiving  the  last  embra- 
ces of  her  foithful  nurse.  "  Dear  Nilla,"  she  said, 
"  take  it  not  so  hard  ;  it  is  for  present  safety  that 
we  are«  separated— my  lord  says  father  Silvio 
urges  too  that  we  should  be  free,  unembarrassed, 
.in  case  of  pursuit — ^you  see,"  she  added  with  a 
amt  smile,  **  that  now  I  fear  nothing.  I  have  no 
foolish  presentiment  as  before.  When  I  put  on  my 
veil  I  thought  it  would  prove  my  winding-sheet. 
If  danger  beset  us,  and  Heaven  please,  a  way  of 
escape  will  be  opened,  and  if  not,  there  is  life  in 
Heaven  for  a  pure  love.  I  fear  not  death  since 
fother  Silvio  assures  me  that  there  we  cannot  be 
separated.  God's  love  casts  out  all  fear,  dear  Nil- 
la." 

"  It  should — but " 

**  Nay,  nay,  Nilla,  not  another  word— time 
presses— the  day  is  already  dawning — yon  must 
not  follow  me  one  step.    All  depends  on  my  pass- 


ing unobserved  and  nnheard  through  the  long, 
dark  gaUeiies  to  the  outer  court ;  to  that  my  lord 
has  secured  an  entrance.    Farewell,  dear  Nilla — 
to  your  prayers  for  us; "—and  then  hastily  em- 
bracing her  old  friend,  she  left  her  in  an  agony  of 
love  and  tears,  (from  which  prayer  exhales,)  passed 
now  swiftly,  now  slowly,  along  her  perilous  de- 
scent and  gained  the  landing  of  the  last  stair-case 
—there  she  heard  the  ringing  of  a  loud  and  hasty 
footstep  mounting  the  winding  stairs,  and,  in  time, 
she  darted  into  a  broad  niche  in  the  wall,  behind 
the  pedestal  of  a  statue.    She  caught  a  glimpee  of 
the  passing  figure,  and  knew  it  to  be  FVederioo. 
His  appearance  filled  her  with  alarm  and  appre- 
hension.    She  had  believed  her  brothers  were  at 
Padua,  and  her  flight  had,  in  this  belief,  been  fixed 
and  hastily  arranged.     Could  fether  Jerome,  who 
seemed  to  have  inscrutable  power,  have  penetrated 
their  secret  plans  1    And  was  some  fatal  Mow  now 
preparing  for  them  1    Should  she  turn  back  and 
avoid  the  danger  1    No— for  still  her  husband  was 
in  peril,  and  what  was  safety  to  her  that  did  not 
include  him !    Her  decision  was  made,  and  as  the 
sound  of  the  footsteps  died  away,  she  sprang  fiimi 
her  retreat,  and,  hardly  touching  the  stain,  passed 
down  and  turned  to  enter  a  narrow  gallery  that 
conununicated  with  the  private  court.   Frederieo's 
favorite  dog,  a  fierce  wolf-hound,  was  lying  aeraea 
the  passage  as  ifstealthily  keeping  it.    He  growl- 
ed without  moving.     Poor  Imelda  had  an  uncon- 
querable fear  of  dogs,  and  a  particular  terror  of  this 
brute  of  her  brother's,  which  had  always  seemed  to 
her  an  impersonation  of  evil.      She  instinctively 
started  back  and  remounted  half  the  stairs  before 
the  instinct  of  fear  yielded.  Love — oh,  how  much 
stronger  than  fear — overcame.    She  retraced  her 
steps,  boldly  stooped  to  the  dog,  spoke  low  and 
gently  to  him,  looked  him  directly  in  the  eye^ 
stroked  and  patted  him.     There  are  strange  and 
mysterious  modes  of  communication  between  all 
intelligent  beings.    Our  modem  Mesmerite  would 
probably  say  the  dog  was  magnetized.  We  cannot 
explain  or  name  the  cause    perhaps  it  is  true  that 
there  is  "  vn  my^tere  de  ajpnpaikie  et  ^qfeetian 
entre  tout  ee  qui  retpire  sous  U  ctel."    Certain  it 
it  is,  the  anunal  became  tractable,  rose,  stretched 
himself,  <*  like  an  innocent  beast  and  of  a  good 
conscience,"  and  permitted  Imelda  to  pa»  without 
molestation.     She  scarcely  breathed  again  before 
she  was  in  the  court  and  in  her  Inuband's  arms 
where,  for  one  instant,  danger  and  fear,  the  past 
and  fiiture,  were  forgotten— the  rapturous  present 
filled  brimmingly  the  whole  of  life  to  her. 

Such  moments  give  us  some  notion  of  what 
may  constitute  the  measurement  of  time  in  a 
more  advanced  condition  of  existence.  Keetmeaa 
of  sensation,  intensity  of  feeling  takes  place  of 
duration — the  point  of  time  stretches  backward 
and  forward  with  the  velodty  of  l^t ;  and  in  the 
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retrospect,  tbe  rest  of  life  is  compacted  into  small 
space — a  dark  line  of  shadow  along  fields  of  light. 
We  must  be  forgiven  for  pausing  at  this  p<nnt — ^it 
was  Lnelda's  first  and  last  of  perfect  human  hap- 
piness. 

A  sound  reached  her  ear  that  struck  upon  it 
like  a  death-knell.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek 
and  cried,  "  Fly— fly ! "  and  at  the  same  instant 
her  brothers  with  their  swords  drawn  rushed  into 
the  court. 

*' Stand  back,  Imelda!"  shouted  Frederieo  to 
his  sister,  who  hsd  planted  herself  steadftstly  be- 
fore her  lord  ;  *'  Stand  back,  I  say,  or  through  your 
body  my  sword  shall  pierce  that  villian ^rob- 
ber!" 

"  Imelda,"  said  her  lover,  gently  putting  her 
aside, "  I  can  defend  myself." 

Imelda.  sprang  toward  Alberti — "  Oh,  my  broth- 
er," she  cried,  putting  both  her  hands  upon  his 
breast, "  there  is  a  drop  of  mercy  in  your  heart — 
stand  back.  It  is  not  manly  two  to  one — go  be- 
tween them — he  is  no  robber.  He  is  my  husband ! 
my  chosen  lord  ! " 

"  Tour  husband,  Imelda  7  Then  let  them  have 
a  fair  fight.   PU  not  make  nor  mar  between  them." 

The  encounter  was  fierce  and  obstinate.  Both 
parties  were  accomplished  swordsmen,  but  Boni- 
foce,  having  but  the  single  purpose  of  defending 
himself,  armed  with  the  righteous  cause,  was  most 
adroit ;  an  overmatch  for  his  opponent  maddened 
with  conflicting  passions.  He  defended  himself 
at  all  points,  till  at  the  sight  of  his  wife  kneeling. 


her  eyes  raised  and  her  arms  outstretched  in  an 
agony  of  supplication,  his  arm  wavered  and  he 
failed  quite  to  parry  a  blow  which,  aimed  at  his 
heart,  grazed  his  shoulder,  so  that  the  blood  follow- 
ed. 

"  Enough !  enough ! "  cried  Frederieo,  with  a 
demoniac  howl,  "you  have  poison  in  you  for 
every  drop  of  blood  in  your  veins.  You  are  wel- 
come now  to  your  husband  J  **  he  added  to  Imelda, 
driving  his  sword  into  its  sheath.  Her  husband 
had  already  fallen  fidnting  on  the  ground.  *'  The 
work  is  done,  Alberti,"  he  concluded-—*'  the  day 
is  breaking  ;  we  must  be  gone,  or  the  dty-guard 
on  their  last  round  will  find  us  here."  He  hastily 
disappeared. 

"Cowardice  and  cruelty,  are  fit  companions," 
muttered  Alberti,  slowly  following. 


The  accomplished  historian  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics thus  finishes  his  notice  (which  we  have 
somewhat  amplified)  of  this  tragedy. 

"  The  only  mode  of  treatment  which  left  any 
hope  of  curing  the  empoisoned  wound,  was  suck- 
ing it  while  still  bleeding.  Thus,  it  is  said,  three 
yean  before  Edward  of  England  had  been  saved 
by  the  devoted  Eleanor,  bnelda  undertook  her 
sad  ministry,  and  from  the  wound  of  her  husband, 
she  drew  the  poisoned  blood  which  difiused  through 
her  own  system  the  cause  of  sudden  death. 
When  her  women  came  to  her  they  found  her  ex- 
tended lifeless  beside  the  dead  body  of  the  husband 
she  had  loved  too  well.** 
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IhiKART  the  world  would  be, 

Without  their  minitralay, 

Baaotifnl  birdi  of  the  Summer  bom 

Orer  iti  gloom  they  fling 

Huei  of  6od*t  eoloring — 

Otw  it!  thadowi  the  gle&m  of  tbe  mom. 

Now  by  the  fountain  iheen, 

Now  by  the  water*!  gleam. 

Flitting  and  singing  their  bright  lives  away  ; 

Plumf  ng  their  little  wings, 

Bright  as  tbe  rainbow's  rings, 

BiMthing  la  gladness  their  mnsieal  lay. 

Daneingon  espen  leaf, 

WUrHng  o*er  eoial  reef, 

Hnniniag  and  soaring  forever  the  sane ; 


Bathed  in  the  pearly  beam, 
tShrottded  in  lightning*s  gleam. 
Fearless,  undaunted  by  ocean  or  flame. 

Skimming  the  dark  wave's  foam. 

Nestling  in  leafy  home. 

Brooding  in  darkness*  and  cowering  in  storm ; 

Singing  in  joy  and  love. 

Praise  to  the  God  above, 

Spreading  their  wings  o'er  the  cradle  and  tomb. 

God  of  the  glorious  day, 

God  of  the  evening  ray, 

Thankfulness,  joyfu  Iness,  praises  we'll  bring, 

That  o*er  the  earthly  night, 

Creatorei  so  gay  and  bright, 

Teach  us  the  sweet  strains  thy  pure  angeb  sing 
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None  looked  upon  ber  but  he  ttrmiglitwajr  thoagbt 

Of  all  the  fieenett  depth*  of  oountrv  cMer,   . 
And  into  each  one*«  heart  was  freshly  brought 

What  was  to  him  the  iweetBit  thne  of  year  ; 
Not  the  first  violet  on  the  woodland  lea 

fleemed  a  more  risible  gift  of  Bpnng^than  she/* 


It  was  New- Year's  eve,  and  I  had  forgotten  the 
present  and  the  fiitnre,  to  wander  with  memory  in 
the  silent  land  of  mists  and  shadows,  where  there 
are  so  many  blij^hted  hopes  and  withered  passion 
flowers.  Spirits  were  aromid  me.  Deep,  unfath- 
omable eyes  gazed  upon  me, 

"  Like  the  stars  so  still  and  saintlike, 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies'*— 

eyes  which  had  looked  into  the  heart  of  mysteries. 
Voices  were  in  my  heart — ^the  voices  of  noble  and 
beautiful  one^j  whose  forms  had  long  been  still  in 
death. 

Thus  it  was  with  me,  and  I  did  not  hear  the  light 
footstep  of  sister  Kate,  as  she  entered  my  room 
and  stole  behind  my  chair.  But  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  fair  6ce,  bending  over  my  shoulder,  as  she 
exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  blank  sheets  in  the  open 
portfolio  before  me,  "  Oh !  you  idle  gypeey ! 
Where  is  your  promised  tale  for  the  Columbian  1  '* 
"  Ah !  yes,  Kate,  I  had  quite  forgotten  it.  What 
shall  it  be?" 

"  Oh !  a  love  story,  by  all  means.    And  pray  let 
it  be  a  true  one." 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  something  in  the  con- 
tour and  expression  of  her  face  that  reminded  so 
forcibly  of  one  of  that  shadowy  band  with  which 
I  had  been  communing  that  I  answered  somewhat 
sadly,  "  It  shall  be  a  true  story  of  life,  Kate.  Yes, 
I  will  tell  the  story  of  Caroline  Clinton.  She  was 
very  beauUlul  and  seemed  on  earth  like  an  angel 
who  "had  lost  its  way  and  wandered  hither."' 
Her  lot  here  was  not  happy,  but  she  is  at  home 
now. 

Several  years  ago  I  spent  some  time  in  one  of 
those  picturesque  villages  which  are  hidden  among 
the  hills  in  the  Western  part  of  Connecticut.  The 
scenery  around  it  was  not  adapted  to  call  forth  a 
very  decided  bunt  of  admiration  at  first  sight. 
The  village  was  almost  enclosed  by  a  rough,  irregu- 
lar chain  of  hills.  These  hills  were  covered  with 
a  noble  growth  of  forest  trees,  each,  like  a  true 
highlander,  wearing  the  color  of  his  chief,  while 
on  the  highest  peaks,  here  and  there,  stood  solemn 
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pines,  like  wakeful  sentinels  keeping  watch  and 
ward  over  the  trees  below,  or  like  sad  minstrels, 
chanting  dirges  over  their  fallen  companions. 

Around  the  village  of  H ,  there  were  many 

lovely  views — ^many  places  where  it  was  sweet  to 
commune  with  the  spirit  of  beauty.  But,  like  all 
the  best  things,  they  could  not  be  reached  and 
enjoyed  without  effort.  There  were  hills  to  be 
climbed,  rocks  and  fences  to  be  scrambled  over,  at 
the  expenee  of  torn  or  soiled  dresses,  ravines  to  be 

crossed,  bushes  and  briars  to  be  crept  through 

and  even  Undine,  in  her  soulless  state  of  existence, 
could  not  be  more  sportively  mischievous  than  the 
rapid  brooks  which  crossed  the  way,  dashing  water 
on  the  stepping-stone,  terrifying  fair  ladies  in  slip- 
pers, and  laughing  roguishly  at  the  spectacle  of  wet 
feet.  To  explore  these  haunts  of  beauty,  ladies 
must  be  willing  to  wear  stout  shoes,  be  disposed 
to  ei^joy  the  freaks  of  soulless  Undines,  and  be  able 
to  defy  even  the  malice  of  Hdlebom,  himself. 

To  one  like  me,  bom  and  reared  among  the  hills, 
these  obstacles  were  trifles.  Like  Jeanie  Deans,  I 
find  a  long,  level  tract  of  land  very  wearisome  to 
my  een,  and  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  a  hill.  I 
had  leisure  enough,  and  soon  knew  the  whereabout 
of  every  shady  dell  and  tiny  cascade,  and  could 
wander  over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods  to  any 
given  point  as  unerringly  as  a  bird  flies  to  its  nest. 

H ,  was  in  part,  a  place  of  factories.    The 

wise  ones  had  learned  the  art  of  turning  water  in- 
to gold  ;  but  as  I  was  neither  an  "  owner  "  nor  an 
"  operative,**  I  usually  turned  my  back  on  the  vil- 
lage and  wandered  away  from  the  noise  of  water- 
wheels  and  the  bustle  of  the  workmen. 

One  warm  day,  as  I  returned  from  tniiVing  some 
calls  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  factories,  I  was  at- 
tracted by  some  gay,  wild  flowers  on  the  beak  of 
a  little  stream.  I  sprang  over  the  fence,  and  luied 
on,  now  by  a  bird,  now  by  a  squirrel,  now  by  some 
rare  plant  or  flower,  my  ramble  was  prolonged  un- 
til an  approaching  thunder-shower  wmnied  me  to 
seek  shelter.  I  struck  into  a  well  worn  ean  path 
and  hastened  on.    Presently  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
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child,  and  soon  overtook  a  little'glrt,  who  waa  urg- 
ing forward  two  teitering  coWs,  and  glancing  anx- 
iously now  and  then  at  the  rising  thunder-dond. 
Remembering  my  own  experiences  in  this  way,  I 
conld  sympathize  with  the  child.  I  went  to  her  as- 
BiBtance,  and  learned,  that  we  had  only  to  go 
through  two  more  pair  of  ban  and  a  little  bit  fiir- 
ther  to  reach  her  mother's  house. 

"  Your  mother  has  two  fine  cows/*  I  observed, 
"  do  you  always  drive  them  home  from  pasture  t  ** 

**  Oh,  they  are  not  both  ours.  The  brindle  one 
18  widow  Martin's.  Ralph  always  goes  with  me. 
But  be  cut  his  loot  yesterday  with  the  axe  and  is 
lame,  so  I  had  to  come  alone  to-day.  He  can  make 
the  cows  go  right  along.    They  are  afraid  of  him.*' 

"And  who  is  Ralph  7  Is  he  your  brother?" 

**  No,  ma'am,  he  is  Ralph  Martin,"  she  replied 
looking  up  in  my  &ce,  as  if  surprised  at  my  igno- 
rance. "  I  have  no  brother,  but  Ralph  is  almost  as 
good  asqpe." 

"  And  what  is  your  name  7 " 

"  My  name  is  Caroline  Clinton ;  but  Ralph 
calls  me  Carle.  There  is  our  house  just  beyond 
that  big  elm  tree." 

We  reached  the  big  elm  just  as  the  large  rain 
drops  began  to  fiul,and  were  met  by  a  fine  looking 
boy^who  limped  from  a  house  near  by,  and  took 
charge  of  old  brindle.  My  little  friend  paused  to 
tell  him  that  she  had  been  afiraid  of  the  thunder- 
storm, that  old  brindle  would  stop  and  bite  every 
thistle  along  the  path,  and  that  the  lady  came  and 
took  a  stick  and  jnade  the  cows  almost  run.  After 
abe  had  told  him  these  things,  I  followed  her  to 
the  house  of  her  mother,  where  I  found  a  very  cour- 
teous reception. 

From  that  time  the  children  and  I  were  the  best 
of  friends.  They  often  accompanied  me  on  my 
long  rambles  in  the  woods.  Ralph  was  an  excel- 
lent pioneer.  He  sprang  over  the  rocks  with  the 
ease  and  agility  of  a  young  roe,  while  Carle  fol- 
lowed with  the  light,  fleet  step  of  a  gazelle. 

If  I  was  interested  in  these  children,  I  was  not 
less  so  m  Ralph's  mother,  the  widow  Martin.  Her 
story  was  told  in  a  few  words.  Her  husband,  an 
industrious  young  mechanic,  had  just  finished  pay- 
ing for  the  cottage  they  occupied,  when  one  day 
he  was  brought  home  from  the  fiictory,  a  mangled 
corpse.  Ralph  was  then  about  two  years  old,  and 
for  his  sake  the  broken-hearted  widow  roused  her- 
self and  struggled  on.  She  managed  to  retain  her 
house,  and  on  the  profits  of  her  needle,  by 
the  sale  of  old  brindle's  milk,  and  the  produce  of 
a  gardsD,  contrived  to  live  and  bring  up  her  child. 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman— beautiful,  at 
least,  in  mind  and  manneis.  Her  constitution  was 
naturally  frail  and  now  she  was  fiut  sinking  into  a 
cons«nq»tioa.  It  was  delightfiil  to  witness  Ralph's 
devotion  to  has  mother,  and  in  all  that  related  to 
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widow  Miartin's  comfort,  little  Carle  was  anxiously 
attentive  and  diowed  a  thoughtfhlness  beyond  her 
years.  This  child,  indeed,  seemed  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Martin  for  her  gentle  gracefulness  of  man- 
ner and  also  for  much  that  appeared  in  the  tone  of 
her  diougfat  and  feelings. 

Caroline's  mother  was  a  widow  and  what  is  usu- 
ally teimed  a  **  smart  woman,"  that  is  to  say,  she 
was  proud  and.  ambitious,  and  felt  what  it  was  to 
pine  for  social  honors.  She  had  seen  what  she  re- 
membered as  better  days.  She  was  an  adept  at 
keeping  up  appearanees,  though  her  style  of  dress 
and  manner  of  living  taxed  her  managing  skill  to 
the  utmost.  Her  income  was  derived  chiefly  from 
keeping  boatdersi  She  had  another  daughter 
some  years  older  than  Carie  who  was  residing  away 
from  home. 

After  a  stay  of  some  months,  I  left  H-^— ,  but  I 
did  not  forget  my  little  friends.  Inanswer  to  fre- 
quent inquiries  after  them,  I  received  many  a  child- 
ish message,  redolent  of  woods  and  wild  flowen. 
Two  yean  passed,  and  then  came  the  news  of 
widow  Martin's  death,  and  diat  Ralph  had  fallen 
to  the  care  of  his  fiither's  brother,  a  rough,  gener- 
ous, kind-hearted  sea-captain. 

Ralph  felt  his  mother's  death  as  an  aflSiction  to 
which  he  could  hardly  submit.  When  they  re- 
turned from  the  burial  place,  and  the  firiendly  neigh- 
bor, who  had  remained  in  the  cottage  during  their 
absence, now  closed  it, and  told  him  he  must  stay 
at  Mrs.  Clinton's  until  his  uncle  arrived,  he  fol- 
lowed her  mechanically.  But  presently  he  stole 
out  unobserved  snd  went  back  to  the  lonely  house, 
and,  seating  himself  on  the  steps,  wept  bitterly. 
He  had  not  been. there  long,  when  a  small,  round 
arm  was  thrown  around  his  neck,  and  a  soft  cheek, 
wet  with  tears,  was  pressed  against  lus  own.  It 
was  Carle.  She  did  not  speak,  he  drew  her  hand 
within  his  and  they  went  together  to  the  graveyard, 
where  Mrs.  Clinton  found  them  long  after  sunset. 

The  day  before  he  went  away  with  his  uncle. 
Carle  went  with  him  to  the  woods  and  selecting  a 
tall,  graceful  sprout  of  sweet  briar,  they  dug  it  up 
and  planted  it  on  his  mother's  grave.  He  selected 
the  sweet  briar,  *'  because,  you  know,Cari,'*  he  said, 
"  that  mother  always  loved  wild  flowere  best.  Be- 
sides the  psle  pink  blossoms  look  just  as  her  cheeks 
used  to,  and  they  don't  wither  like  other  roses,  but 
frill  off  suddenly,  just  as  she  died." 

After  this  intelligence,  I  heard  nothing  more 
from  H  for  a  long  time.  I  was  fiir  away  in** 
another  direction.  But  my  little  friends,  their  oc- 
cupations, their  frivorite  haunts  in  the  woods,  their 
flowen,  aye,  and  even  old  brindle  too,  had  a  warm 
plaos  in  my  memory.  I  felt  desirous  to  know  what 
were  the  fortunes  of  Ralph.  For  me  these  chil- 
dren were  inseparably  connected,  and  my  fancy 
had  often  painted  "  air  drawn  pictures  "  of  their  fii- 
ture  happiness. 


After  an  absence  of  eight  years,  I  yiaited  H 

again.  There  had  been  some  changes.  Many 
new  cottages  nestled  on  the  hill  sides,  and  several 
long  rows  of  new  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
factories,  gave  evidence  of  the  power  of  machi- 
nery. But  there  were  the  same  old  hills  standing 
firm  as  ever,  the  same  old  sky  stooping  down  to 
meet  them,  and  even  the  same  kind  friends  were 
there  to  receive  me,  as  the  stage  drove  up  to  the 
hotel.    I  was  soon  seated  in  their  carriage,  and 

Mrs.  L and  I  were   mutually  engaged  in 

asking  a  thousand  questions,  which  neither  of  us 
paused  to  answer.  As  we  turned  a  comer,  an  ele- 
gant equipage  dashed  passed  us.  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  fitce  of  bewitching  loveliness,  as  a 
lady  within  leaned  forward  to  return  the  bow  of 
my  friend. 

*'  Beautiful !   She  is  beautiful  as  a  dream !  **    I 

exclaimed,  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  Mrs.  L . 

"Whoisshe^" 

"  Have  you  never  seen  her  before  f  Do  you  not 
recognize  her?'* 

'*  No,  I  have  seen  such  faces  as  that  only  in  the 
ideal  world.  I  recognize  only  the  realization  of  my 
dream  of  beauty." 

"  Still  a  dreamer  !  But  that  face  should  remind 
you  of  something  more  than  a  dream.  Have 
70U  forgotten  your  little  fiivorite,  Caroline  Glin- 
tonl" 

Oh !  no,  indeed  !  but  surely — " 
That  lady  was  your  little  fiiend.    She  is  now 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  town,  and  the  wife  of 
WilUam  Shelton,  Esq." 

"  Little  Carle  Clinton  married !  Surely  yon  are 
jesting.  Why,  William  Shelton  is  still  a  mere 
boy,  younger  even  than  Caroline,  and  ahe  is  scarce- 
ly eighteen." 

'*  You  are  thinking  of  the  son.  I  spoke  of  the 
father.  WilUam  is  indeed,  two  years  younger 
than  his  beautiful  step-mother,  and  it  is  said,  little 
inclined  to  pay  her  the  respect  and  deference  due 
to  one  in  her  position.** 

"  Carle  married  to  Esquire  Shelton !  To  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father  !  I  can  never  believe  it. 
How  could  it  happen  T  " 

*' Recollect  his  great  wealth — Mrs.  Clinton's 
strong  ambitious  spirit,  and  Caroline's  gentle  na- 
ture, and  you  will  not  need  an  answer." 

I  was  dissatisfied,  disappointed,  confounded. 
Where  was  Ralph  Martin  t  If  Caroline  Clinton 
was  married,  why  was  she  not  his  wife  ?  as  I  had 
dreamed  she  must  be.  Daring  my  former  visit,  I 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Shelton  and  his 
former  wife.  He  was  a  gay,  fashionable  man,  with  a 
coarse  mind,  and  very  limited  culture.  He  was 
noted  for  his  swelling  manner  and  expensive  pa- 
rade. An  only  son  and  heir  to  great  wealth,  al| 
his  wishes  and  whims  had  been  indulged,  and  he 
had  become  thoroughly  selfish  from  his  childhood. 
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He  had  a  passion  for  driving  fiwt  horses,  shootiog 
better  at  a  mark,  and  catching  n)ore  trout,  than 
any  man  in  town.  It  had  been  fortunate  for  him 
and  for  his  affairs,  that  his  first  wife  was  a  woman 
of  superior  mind  and  character,  an  admirable 
manager,  who  knew  how  to  have  her  own  way 
without  strife.  But  how  would  it  be  now  t  If 
Caroline  Clinton  had  ripened  into  anything  like  my 
ideal  of  her,  she  could  not  be  at  home  with  him. 
Such  a  marriage  must  make  her  unspeakably 
wretched.  But,  perhaps,  I  had  been  mistaken. 
The  next  morning  I  introduced  the  snlject  again, 
and  said  to  Mrs.  L , 

**  Tell  me,  did  Carie  Clinton,  as  she  advanced 
toward  womanhood,  imbibe  her  mother's  spirit,  or 
was  she  sacrificed  to  it  t " 

"  Poor  girl !  one  scarcely  knows  what  she  was. 
So  young !  only  sixteen  when  she  was  married ! 
and  trained  to  ]rield  such  implicit  obedience  to  her 
mother's  will ! " 

"  But  I  should  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Shelton's 
vulgar  pride  would  have  interfered  to  prevent  his 
marrying  one  in  her  circumstances." 

'*  Mr.  Shelton's  pride  is  not  the  strongest  element 
in  his  nature.  A  few  months  after  his  wife's  death, 
he  chanced  to  observe  Caroline,  while  at  church. 
He  was  fascinated,  and  resolved  to  have  her  at 
any  rate,  because  she  was  so  beautiful.  He  sought 
an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Clinton  and  began  to  call 
there  fi«quently.  Caroline  was  seldom  at  home, 
and  rumor  began  to  whisper  that  he  was  really 
paying  his  addresses  to  "  that  proud  Mrs.  Clinton.'' 
The  widow  kept  up  her  "  appearances "  a  little 
higher  than  ever,  and  many  of  her  neighbors 
thought  it  would  be  a  very  suitable  match.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  Caroline  herself  believed  this 
rumor  until  a  short  time  previous  to  her  marriage. 
It  is  said  that  when  her  mother  informed  her  of 
Mr.  Shelt^'s  proposals  and  of  her  acceptance  of 
them  in  her  name,  she  turned  very  pale  and  on 
her  knees  begged  her  not  to  think  of  it^not  to 
send  her  away  from  home.  But  Mrs.  Clinton  was 
inexorable.  She  silenced  every  objection,  com- 
pelled her  daughter  to  act  as  she  required,  and  the 
marriage  took  place.  Mr.  Shelton  lavished  on  his 
bride  the  most  costly  gif^,  and  furnished  his  house 
anew  for  her  reception.    And  yet — ** 

"She  is  not  happy!" 

"Happy!  How  can  she  so  young,  so  gentle,  so 
beautiful  in  mind  as  well  as  person,  be  happy  in 
such  a  marriage  ?  It  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to  begin 
life  so  wisely.  Mr.  Shelton  can  neither  understand 
nor  a  ppreciate  her.  Her  mind  is  uncommonly  rich^ 
but  she  needs  the  electric  force  of  a  guiding  sjrmpa- 
thy  to  bring  it  out  and  make  it  live.  He  was  at- 
tracted by  her  personal  beauty.  For  a  time,  he 
seemed  to  worship  it,  and  his  seUnhness  found  its 
greatest  pleasure  in  showing  her  off,  at  all  the 
gathering  places  of  wealth  and  fiiahioD.   Bot  tins. 
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atleiigth,oeMedtobeaiiofeIty.  HftgrewW^aiyof 
it,  and  atrack  baok  into  his  fonner  daily  roatine. 
Having  ezhaosted  this  passion  for  showing  her  off, 
he  now  lo<^Led  to  her  as  the  manager  of  his  hoose- 
hold,  expecting  everything  would  go  on  as  smooth- 
ly as  before,  without  troubling  himself  to  uKpiire 
whether  there  were  any  reasons  why  a  gentle,  in- 
experienced  girl  of  sixteen,  might  not  find  this 
management  as  easy  or  as  successful  as  the  fonner 
mother  of  his  &mily.  Poor  Caroline's  cares  were 
rendered  doubly  perplexing  by  the  insolence  of  the 
fonner  housekeeper.  This  woman,  Sarah  Davis, 
has  lived  in  the  fiimily  seveml  years.  After  the 
death  of  Mri.  Shelton,  the  care  of  the  family  de- 
volved on  her,  and  she  acted  in  the  house  as 
sole  mistreta.  She  is  a  good,  looking  woman  of 
thirty-five,  very  passionate,  very  conseq[ttential,  and 
very  jealous  of  interference.  She  understands  her 
business  perfectly,  enjoys  an  assured  position  in 
the  family,  and  has  the  power  as  well  as  the  dis- 
position to  make  the  young  step-mother  very  un- 
happy. The  children  are  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  woman.  She  professed  great  indig- 
nation at  Mr.  Shelton's  marriage  with  Caroline, 
and  did  what  she  could  to  prqudice  them  against 
her,  even  before  she  came  among  them.  Now,  for 
them,  Sarah  Davis  is  mistress  of  the  family.  They 
lock  to  her  for  everything ;  and  even  Mr.  Shelton 
himself  on  all  matters  pays  more  deference  to  her 
opinions  than  to  those  of  his  young  wife." 

''But  where  is  Mrs.  Clinton?  She  certainly  is 
a  competent  manager.  Caroline  in  her  present 
position  could  not  have  a  better  counsellor.  And 
I  should  think  Mrs,  plinton's  proud,  high  spirit, 
would  interpose  between  her  dauf^ter  and  this 
Sarah  Davis." 

"Do  you  forget  what  Mr.  Shelton  is?  What 
does  he  think  or  care  for  any  one  beside  himself. 
Mrs.  Clinton's  interposition  might  have  been  suc- 
cesilhl  if  his  character  had  been  different  She 
did  interfere,  but  he  supposed  she  ought  never  to 
feil  of  a  very  humble  sense  of  the  honor  he  had 
done  her  in  marrying  her  daughter  and  therefore 
treated  her  rather  rudely.  She  persevered  with 
some  show  of  indignation.  He  took  ofience  at 
her  manner.  Unpleasant  things  were  said  on  both 
sides,  and  finally  he  told  her  that  her  presetice  in 
his  femily  could  be  dispensed  with.  About  this 
time  the  elder  sister,  Maria,  came  to  reside  at 
home.  She  had  never  fevered  the  marriage,  and 
the  present  state  of  affain  was  not  calculated  to 
make  her  delighted  with  it.  But  her  mother's  in- 
dignant account  of  the  treatment  she  had  received 
from  Mr.  Shelton  did  not  prevent  her  from  calUng 
on  her  sister,  nor  did  Mr.  Shelton's  chilling  polite- 
ness prevent  a  repetition  of  her  visits.  He  has 
not  intended  to  treat  Caroline  unkindly.  But  all 
his  habits  and  feelings  are  so  selfish,  and  his  mind 
is  so  Goaise !    He  has  lavished  upon  her  all  the 


luxuries  that  wealth  can  bestow,  for  she  is  the  wife 
of  William  Shelton,  E!sq.,  and  he  wonders  why  she 
grows  pale  and  spiritless.  He  cannot  understand 
how  sadly  she  misses  the  sympathizing  affection 
that  blessed  her  childhood,  and  which  was  to  her 
whst  the  blessed  sunlight  is  to  the  flowers—life  and 
light.  But  Maria  saw  the  truth,  and  being  more 
like  her  mother  than  Caroline,  her  eyes  did  not  feil 
to  express  to  Mr.  Shelton,  something  like  reproach 
and  even  contempt.  He  began  to  dislike  her. 
Her  manner  annoyed  him ;  yet  nothing  occurred 
to  disturb  the  icy  politeness  between  them  until 
last  Winter.  Maria  had  been  out  of  town  some 
weeks.  The  day  after  her  return  she  came  down 
to  call  on  her  sister.  The  day  was  very  cold  and 
she  found  Caroline  in  the  sitting  room,  lying  on  the 
sofe,  and  quite  ill. 
" '  Oh,  how  glad  I  am,  that  you  have  come  to  day ! ' 
she  exclaimed,  endeavoring  to  rise  as  Maria  en- 
tered. 

•"Why?  What  is  the  matter?  You  look  very  ill. 
Tott  are  shivering  with  cold.  And  no  wonder,' 
she  continued  looking  into  the  stove."  Your  fire  is 
out  and  your  room  is  as  cold  as  Greenland ! ' 

**  *  Yes ;  I  tried  to  get  some  wood  to  kindle  it  up 
again,  but  I  was  so  faint  and  so  dizzy  with  the 
pain  in  my  head,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lie  down 
again.  But  I  did  not  much  care,  excepting  that 
my  feet  are  cold.    Feel  how  hot  my  hands  are.' 

"  She  pressed  her  hand  against  her  sister's  cheek. 
Maria  started  for  it  seemed  to  scorch.  She  had 
every  symptom  of  fever.  She  said  she  had  felt  un- 
well for  some  days  past,  but  Sarah  called  it  a  cold, 
and  said  there  was  no  use  in  dosing.  Mr.  Shelton 
was  absent. 

" '  And  why  have  yon  not  called  Sarah  ? ' 

« <  I  did.ask  her  to  send  me  some  wood  and  make 
me  some  tea.  But  she  has  forgotten  it,  I  suppose, 
for  she  has  company  this  afternoon.' 

"  Maria  found  a  boy  in  the  street,  whom  she  sent 
immediately  for  a  physician.  Then  she  went  to  the 
kitchen,  where  she  found  Sarah  displaying  a  new 
dress  to  her  visitor.  She  told  the  woman  that 
Mrs.  Shelton  was  very  ill,  and  requested  some  tea 
for  her. 

«<  If  people  want  herb  tea,  they  may  come  and 
make  it  themselves,  for  all  me.  It  wont  hurt  them^ 
I  guess ! '  was  the  impudent  reply. 

"  Maria  was  passing  to  the  wood-house  for  fuel ; 
she  turned  back,  gazed  at  the  woman  a  moment 
and  then  said^ 

** '  Sarah,  whatever  I  may  have  thought,  hitherto, 
my  words  have  not  reproached  you.  But  now  I 
tell  you  plainly,  that  if  I  were  in  my  sister's  place, 
either  you  or  I  would  quit  this  house  to-night.' 

"  <  You  would  do  great  things,  no  doubt.  Madam, 
if  yon  could.  I  shall  never  quit  this  house  for  yon, 
or  any  of  your  race.  We'll  see,'  she  muttered,  as 
Maria  left  the  room,  '  who  goes  first,  you  or  I. 
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Pride  tad  porerty !  oouain  PboBbe/  rfie  went  on, 
torning  to  her  viator.  "  These  Clintons  are  poor- 
er than  starved  rats ;  and  now,  because  Esquire 
Shelton  married  one  of  them,  they  come  here  or- 
dering round  and  setting  themselves  np  above  every 
body  else.  But,  thank  Heaven,  he  knows  them 
pretty  well,  by  this  time.' 

"  The  next  day  I  heard  that  Mn.  Helton  was 
seriously  ill.  I  went  to  call  on  her.  It  was  near- 
ly dark,  and  as  I  approached  the  house,  I  heard 
Mr.  Shelton's  voice  in  loud  angry  tones.  He  was 
standing  in  the  front  door,  and  I  heard  the  follow- 
ing words,  which  were  addressed  to  a  woman  who 
stood  in  the  yard ;  '  Yes,  leave  my  house,  and 
never  enter  it  again !  Yes,  and  my  premises  too, 
the  sooner  you  are  away,  the  better !  * 

"*  Your  house  I  have  left.  Would  to  Ood,  I  had 
never  had  occasion  to  enter  it,  but  I  stand  on  God's 
•now,  and  I  shall  stand  here  as  long  as  I  please,' 
was  the  answer. 

•*  I  recognized  the  voice  of  Maria  Clinton.  Not 
wiUing  to  be  observed  as  the  witness  of  this  scene, 
I  turned  back.  Maria  soon  overtook  me.  She 
was  weeping  bitteriy.  It  appears,  that  calling  again 
and  finding  Mr.  Shelton  at  home,  she  proceeded 
to  enter  complaints  against  Sarah  Davis.  But 
Sarah  had  been  beforehand  with  her,  and  Mr. 
Shelton  himself  had  for  some  time  beheld  her  with 
growing  dislike  and  suspicion.  The  complaints 
only  led  to  angry  words  and  an  open  quarrel,  which 
ended  with  the  scene,  part  of  which  I  had  wit- 
nessed. Mrs.  Shelton  passed  through  a  dangerous 
conrse  of  fever.  She  was  confined  to  her  room 
all  the  Winter  and  Spring.*' 

Such  was  the  account  of  the  present  fortunes  of 
my  little  favorite.  It  made  me  veiy  sad  to  bear  it. 
I  longed  to  see  her  and  speak  with  her.  Yet  what 
could  I  do  to  make  her  happy  ?  What  could  I  do 
to  change  or  alleviate  her  present  destiny  1     Mrs. 

S was  still  speaking,  when  I  observed  Mr. 

^lelton's  carriage  approaching,  and  drawing  up  to 
the  gate.  Caroline  had  heard  of  my  arrival,  and 
came  with  her  husband  to  call  on  me.  She  seemed 
delighted  to  see  me.  Mr.  Shelton  said  he  believed 
the  news  of  my  arrival  had  done  more  to  brighten 
her  &ce,  and  make  her  seem  well  again,  than  all 
the  doctors.  She  was  animated  and  talked  a  great 
deal ;  but,  when  I  alluded  to  my  former  visit,  and 
spoke  of  Mrs.  Martin,  she  answered  hurriedly, 
and  seemed  amdoas  to  change  the  subject.  A 
tremulous  expression  of  the  eye  told  me  that  the 
memory  of  her  childhood  was  too  saered  to  be  dist- 
cuased  there.  She  was  very,  very  beautiful.  Yet 
there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  the  expression  of 
her  face,  and  the  hues  of  her  countenance  had  a 
soft,  shadowy,  fiiding  tone.  As  I  gazed  at  her  &ce, 
I  thought  involuntarily  of  the  eglantine  on  widow 
Martin's  grave. 

They  gaive  me  a  psesaing  invitation  to  £ne  with 


them  the  next  day.    I  went  and  was  so  fortunate 

as  to  find  Caroline  alone.    Mr.  Shelton  had  unex- 

peefeediy  been  ealled  away  on  orgent  business. 

The  gleaming  smile  and  sweet  tones  with  which 

she  greeted  me,  and  the  giri  like  gladness  of  her 

manner,  made  her  seem  again  like  the  little  Carle 

widi  ndiom  I  had  formerly  rambled  in  the  woods, 

gadiering  wild  flowen.    She  was  no  longer  anx- 

iona  to  avoid  speaking  of  the  past,  but  led  tl^e  way 

to  it,  by  leminding  me  of  our  filBt  meeting,  when 

she  was  in  such  perplexities  with  old  brindle,  and 

in  such  fear  of  the  thunder-storm.    She  talked 

over  all  the  little  pleasures  of  her  life  during  the 

period  of  our  former  intercourse,  and,  with  a  ffall 

heart, 

IlMip6d  oT0r  niMT  cofpm  colfl* 
BkMMHM  and  leav^i  iottaad  of  noold. 

"  How  strange  itis ! "  she  said,  looking  np  in  my 
face,  **  your  presence  makes  all  these  things  seem  so 
real !  When  I  am  alone,  I  sit  and  think  of  them, 
until  I  can  hardly  persaade  myself  that  they  were 
anything  but  a  dieam.*' 

'<  And  Ralpht"  leaked, '<  do  yon  ever  see  him  1 
Do  yon  know  where  he  is  1 " 

Her  eyes  were  instantly  shaded  by  the  long  black 
lafliies,  and  she  bent  a  moment overa  vase  erf" flow- 
ers as  she  replied, 

"  No,  not  of  late.  He  came  baek  three  3Feam 
sinoe,  and  stayed  a  whole  week  vrith  us.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since.  He  came  here  again  last 
Summer,  but  he  did  not  eall  on  me,  and  it  was  only 
by  aoeident  that  I  knew  of  his  being  in  town.  As 
we  were  driving  out  one  afternoon,  I  obaerved  a 
gentleman  standing  under  the  old  willow,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  jnst  beyond  Mrs.  Martin's  cottage. 
You  remember  the  brook  and  the  old  willow  tree, 
where  Ralph  cot  my  name  in  the  bark,  and  under 
which  we  had  a  seat  covered  with  moss,  which  we 
brought  from  the  woods  in  my  apron  %  I  knew  it 
was  Ralph.  He  was  tracing  the  letters  which  are 
now  all  spread  out  and  distorted.  He  looked  up 
as  we  passed,  but  I  do  not  think  hereeogniiedme. 
We  had  both  changed,  probably  more  than  the 
letters." 

**  Yon  play  now,  as  well  as  sing,"  I  said,  chang- 
ing the  topic  and  turning  to  a  beautifiil  piano  that 
stood  in  the  room.  In  childhood  her  wild  untutored 
voice  had  been  one  of  the  sweetest  I  ever  heard. 

**  Yes,  sometimes,  when  we  have  company,  or 
when  I  am  alone.  But  Mr.  Shelton  is  not  fond  of 
music." 

Alas!  they  had  fow  tastes  in  common.  I 
learned  also,  that  she  had  given  up  her  mmbles  iu 
the  woods,  because  Mr.  Shehondid  not  approve  of 
such  vagabond  habits. 

I  saw  none  of  the  dhildren  but  the  youngest,  a 
little  girl  of  four  or  five  years.    She  was  a  pretty, 
delicate-looking  child,  rather  fiietiul  and 
I  watched  Sarah  Davis  with  some  faiterest,  when 
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ibfO  CUM  in  to  anange  the  table  for  dmner.  Bat 
her  words  and  manner  were  reipeetful.  I  law 
nothing  that  indicated  the  real  state  of  a&irs,  nn- 
tU  the  demen  waa  placed  on  the  table.  There  were 
lome  very  fine  apples.  Caroline  aeleeted  one  of 
the  faireet  for  little  Alice.  The  child  soon  finished 
it  and  asked  for  another. 

*'  No,  no,  Alice,  dear,''  said  the  yonng  step-mo- 
ther, "you  know  yon  have  been  sick,  and  yoor 
&ther  does  not  Uke  to  have  you  eat  much  fimil. 
One  Bodi  large  apple  isencngh  at  present." 

The  child  pooled  awhile,  but  seeing  no  attention 
was  given  her,  she  matdied  an  apple  from  the 
dish,  and  began  to  scramble  down  from  the  table. 
Caroline  caoi^t  her.  *'  No,  no,  my  dear,  diat  wfll 
never  do ! "  Seating  the  chUd  on  her  knee,  she 
attempted  to  take  away  the  apple.  *'  Oive  me  this 
now,  and  when  yon  an  quite  well  yon  diali  have 
some  nice  peaehes." 

'*  I  will  have  it !  I  wont  have  any  peaches ! " 
screamed  Alice,  kicking  and  straggling  to  escape. 
She  finally  broke  away,  bat  Caroline  seemed  the 
apple,  and  quietly  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"  Alice  was  a  babe  when  her  mother  died,  and 
we  have  spoiled  her  by  over  indulgence,"  die  said, 
rising  and  leading  the  way  to  the  parlor.  The 
dining-room  windowa  opened  on  a  piazza.  I  stopped 
to  examine  some  beantifnl  exotics  that  stood  there. 
The  kitchen  door  was  open,  and  I  heard  the  follow- 
ing words  uttered  by  Sarah,  in  no  very  low  key : — 

"  So  the  little  darling  shall  have  apples !  She 
shaH  have  a  whole  apron  full.  Wouldn't  let  the 
poor  child  have  an  apple !  If  its  poor  dead  mother 
had  lived,  things  wouldn't  go  on  so,  I  guess ! " 

Caroline  had  passed  on,  and  did  not  hear  this. 
I  followed  presently,  and  had  not  been  seated  long, 
when  Alice  entered  with  a  knifo  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  she  held  her  apron,  which  contained 
two  or  three  large  apples.  She  seated  herself  on 
the  carpet,  and  began  to  cut  them  in  small  bits 
and  eat  them.  Caroline  looked  at  her  a  moment, 
and  said  in  tones  very  gentle  and  very  sad  ;-^ 

**  Alice,  what  will  papa  say,  when  be  learns  how 
naughty  his  little  girl  has  been  to-day  7  Where  did 
you  get  those  apples?" 

"  I  a'nt  naughty.  Tou  are  naughty.  And  you 
a'nt  my  mama.  Sarah  says  you  a'nt,  and  Sarah 
says  I  may  have  as  many  apples  as  I  please." 

Caroline  colored  slightly.  No  fiirtber  notice  was 
taken  of  the  child,  and  we  mmed  again  to  the  ex- 
amination of  some  engravings.  Mr.  Shelton  re- 
turned. The  afternoon  passed  away.  I  took  my 
leave,  feeling  that  my  friend  was  like  a  gentle  plant 
in  strange  unfriendly  soil.  I  thought  of  the  little 
garden  she  and  Ralph  made,  during  our  former  in- 
tercoorse,  and  into  which  they  transplanted  wild 
flowers  from  the  woods,  wondering  that  they  woidd 
all  droop  and  wither. 


Two  yean  afterwaisds  I  visited  H-^—  once  more. 
The  drooping  flower  had  withered  and  fiiUen. 
Caroline  Clinton  was  dead.  She  died  they  said, 
of  **  quick  consumption."  Her.death  awakened  a 
sensation  of  sorrow  which  spread  over  the  whole 
place.  I  had  arrived  in  time  to  attend  her  foneial. 
She  lay  shrouded  in  her  coffin,  in  that  same  room, 
where,  four  yean  ago,  she  had  fimt  entered  and 
presided  aa  a  bride.  The  crowd  was  so  great, 
that  I  made  no  attempt  to  see  her  there,  bat  I 
caught  a  glimpae  of  Mr.  Shelton'a  fooe,  as  he 
leaned  over  die  ooffin,  and  it  so  stron^y  expressed 
the  bitter  grief  of  self4u;co8ation,that  my  aversion 
toward  him  was  changed  to  pity. 

We  reached  the  quiet  grave-yard,  and  the  bier 
was  placed  in  the  shade  of  an  old  sycamore  that  ^ 
grew  near  the  open  grave.  There  was  a  touching 
address,  and  then  a  short  pmyer  warm  from  the 
heart  of  the  venerable  clergyman.  Then  a  few 
young  men  and  maidens  began  to  sing,  to  a  bean- 
tiiul  and  plaintive  air,  the  well  known  hynm,  com- 
mencing^— 

lliera  ii  an  hour  of  peaoeAil  iwt. 
To  moumiof  wftodavtra  given. 

Through  the  fint  few  notes,  the  voices  were  low 
and  hesitating;  but  other  voices  came  to  their  as- 
sistance. Many  a  rich  soprano  awoke  in  the  crowd. 
The  bass  gathered  fullness  and  depth,  until  the 
harmony  was  complete.  The  eflTect  was  overpow- 
ering. We  were  all  bathed  in  tean.  When  the 
hymn  was  finished,  there  was  deep  silence  and 
stffiness  for  some  minutes,  dismibed  only  by  sobs 
in  the  crowd,  and  the  wind  plajring  gently  with 
the  branches  of  the  sycamore  above  us. 

The  coffin  waa  now  opened,  that  we  might  take 
our  last  look  of  the  departed.  I  felt  that  I  most 
look  on  that  foee  once  more,  and,  taking  the  arm 
of  Mr.  L  ',  I  pressed  forward.  Oh !  how  beau- 
tifnl  she  was  even  in  death !  I  could  scarcely  real- 
ize that  it  was  death.  The  rose  was  yet  on  her 
cheek,  and  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
so  sweet,  so  soft  and  serene,  that  she  lay  there,  as 
if  in  sleep.  Some  hand  had  placed  a  half  blown 
bridal  rose  on  her  bosom,  and,  half  hidden  among 
the  braids  of  her  dark  hair,  was  a  duster  of  pale 
snowberries. 

I  had  retreated  from  the  coffin  and  the  crowd, 
and  was  leaning  against  a  tomb-stone.  I  turned 
to  read  the  inscription  on  it,  when  my  attention 
waa  dnwn  to  another  gmve,  a  few  paces  to  the 
right  On  the  grave  which  had  no  headstone,  there 
grew  a  tall,  graceful  sweet  briar.  I  thought  of 
widow  Martin,  and  I  was  right,  for  close  by  its 
side  was  another  grave,  whose  headstone  bore  the 
name  of  John  Martin.  I  went  to  the  grave  and 
stood  by  it,  examining  the  sweet  brier,  and  musiiig 
on  ^  that  had  passed  in  poor  Carle's  life  since  she 
and  Ralph  planted  it  there,  when  there  came  a  step 
beside  me,  and  a  tremulous,  manly  voice. 
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*<  Aye,  MiflB— — -,  it  is  living  sdll,  freah  and  gieen 
at  when  we  fint  pat  it  there,  and  she—" 

I  turned  and  gaaed  a  moment  in  the  epeaker'a 
face.  It  waa  Ralph  Mar^.  He  too  had  been  at 
the  foneral  t  How  ^d,  how  eager  I  waa  to  greet 
him!  I  apoke  of  hia  mother  and  Carle.  He 
was  deeply  agitated,  and  aaid  very  eameatly,  <*  Her 
marriage  wae  to  strenge-HBo  sadden— I  knew  so 
little  aboat  it — for  wliile  she  was  living,  I  saw  no  one 
to  whom  I  cared  to  speak  of  her.  Bat  you  saw 
her.  Miss .    Tell  me,  was  she  happy  t  ** 

I  hesitated,  for  how  could  I  speak  freely  on  this 
iabjeet  now,  and  here.  He  seemed  to  interpret 
my  hesitation,  for  tie  said, ''  I  thought  so ! "  and 
plucking  a  leaf  from  the  sweet  briar,  he  gased  some 
minutes  in  silence  at  lua  mother's  graye. 

"  They  were  so  much  to  me,  mother  and  Carie," 
he  went  on,  "you  remember  how  happy  we  were. 
Was  it  all  a  dream  ?  All  but  this  strange  manriage! 
Sometimes  I  think  so." 

We  both  started  involuntarily,  with  a  thrill  of 
undefined  terror,  for  now  came  the  sounds  of  the 


earth  falling  on  the  coffin.  Ralph  dmddered,  and 
said,  *•  No,  no,  thank  God,  all  is  not  a  dream ! 
Death  at  least  is  a  reality !  And  there  are  reali- 
ties on  that  riiore  beyond  death,  where  the 
good  and  beautiful  wait  for  us  to  come  and  rejoin 
them.** 

We  pressed  him  to  return  and  pass  the  night 
with  us ;  but  he  declined  the  invitation.  He  said 
he  had  come  to  visit  his  mother's  grave,  and  to  place 
there  a  suitable  monument,  and  that  his  engage- 
ments would  not  permit  him  to  go  with  us.  He 
seemed  desirous  to  speak  farther  with  me,  and 
promised  to  call  on  me  before  he  left  town.  We 
left  him  standing  by  his  mother's  grave.  When 
we  gained  the  summit  of  a  hill,at  a  dirtance  on  the 
way  home  I  looked  back  and  he  waa  atanding 
there  still,  in  the  same  position. 

He  called  on  me  as  he  had'pnmuaed,  and  then  I 
learned  what  I  had  before  strongly  saapected.  Tlie 
early  and  ill-fated  marriage  of  Caroline  Clinton, 
had  wrecked  the  oheriahed  hopea  of  aa  noble  a 
heart  as  ever  loved  or  sufiered. 
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BwBBT  BpAag  has  eomt ! 
Bbe  breathed  apoo  the  monotain  nows,  and 
Aihamed,  thay  diaappaar'd,  and  ran  and  bid 
Tliaooaalvaa  in  babblinf  biooka ;  than  ciown  mora  bold, 
lliay  loapad  flmn  loekto  rook  and  onward  daabad, 
Unto  tliay  kinad  tba  alaapinf  vala  balow, 
Andipraad  kbanmlvaao'ar  all  tba  plaaiaot  flalds, 
Aa  God  ipraadt  goodnoai  o'ar  tbis  bappj  land. 

Her  breatb  ttola  loillj  o*er  a  fioaan  laka ; 
AnoB  I  faw  a  fairy  boat  g lida  by, 
GraoaAiQy  banding  to  tba  wann  Sontb  wind, 
Wbicb  gantly  pramd  lU  wUta  and  tiny  lail. 
Anon  I  taw  npon  tba  little  wave 
A  alnggiab  lbb4)oat  lag,  and  in  it  «at, 
'*  Like  patience  on  a  monnnMnt,**  a  nuui 
Witb  book  and  line  and  Uzge  unwearied  hope, 
Wbere  late  the  brawny  ■kater's  iron  beel 
Fantastic  cirolei  cat,  or  witb  long  itridei, 
And  gpring  and  bonnd,  to  right  and  left  be  made 
The  glittering  flakei  fly  from  the  solid  ice. 

Again  she  bnathad  npon  the  flaldi  and 


Tba  fleUia  pot  forth  Innnmerabla  Oowwa, 

And  fined  the  mellow  air  wirh  incense  swaaL 

The  trees,  anon,  did  wear  a  greeoar  boa, 

And  pat  forth  whispering  leares  and  swelling  bnds» 

From  which  the  husbandman,  in  Autumn  days, 

Shall  gather  rich,  ripe  fruit,  for  Winter's  store. 

She  breathed  upon  my  cold  and  wintry  heart, 
Which  lay  and  slept  within  its  froaan  seU^ 
And  soon  its  pulse  of  bappinem  beat  strong 
And  filled  me  fhll  of  music  and  of  love— 
Of  music  which  keeps  tune  with  singing  birds. 
And  puriing  rills,  and  wild  tumultuous  rivers. 
And  little  water-falls,  and  with  the  great 
And  plunging  cataract,  where  the  Almighty 
Sings  a  loud,  eternal  anthem  to  the  world ! 
And  fbll  of  love  which  angels  smile  upon, 
A  love  of  Great  Jehovah*s  works  in  nature ; 
The  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  the  hosts 
Which  mortal  eye  can  see— the  lightning's  bhue — 
Tile  thunder's  horrid  crash— the  hurricane— 
The  gtorions  son-rise  of  a  Bommer's  mom— 
Tba  gorgeooe  eon-aet  of  a  8ommer*s  eve. 
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A   SKETCH    FBOK   LIFE,    AFTER  THE   GERMAN. 
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Carolhtx  Wolf  was  the  daoghter  of  a  highly 
distinguished  professor,  who  died  a  few  yean  ago, 
leaving  her  no  inheritance  except  his  own  cele<- 
brated  name.  Bat  Caroline  was  the  most  beauti- 
foi  girl  feir  and  near,  and  bore  a  most  exalted 
name  ;  no  one,  conseqaentlt*  (bond  her  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

She  had  lost  her  mother  when  a  child  and  now 
resided  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  who  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  love  and  kindness.  Caroline  was 
the  belle  of  a  small  university  town,  the  star,  the 
most  devoutly  worshipped  goddess  of  the  day.  She 
seemed  to  be  formed  for  an  idol,  for  she  was  a 
proud,  inflexible  and  silent  beauty ;  no  one  could 
boast  of  her  preference,  for  she  treated  all  her  ad- 
mirers with  equal  coldness. 

The  most  ardent  among  a  great  host  of  her  wor- 
shippers, was  a  young  and  wealthy  student,  whom 
we  shall  call  William'  Roose.  William  was  in- 
deed so  deeply  "  smitten,"  that  his  passion  had 
became  a  bye-word  among  his  friends;  nay,  in 
every  circle  of  the  little  town,  it  had  become  a 
subject  of  remark  and  pleasantry.  But  if  such  con- 
versation came  to  the  ears  of  Caroline,  she  either 
shrugged  her  shoulders  or  gave  no  sign  or  indica- 
tion whatever  of  having  heard  what  was  said. 

Roose  was  about  to  leave  the  university.  On 
the  day  before  his  departure  he  came,  pale  as 
death,  to  the  house  of  Caroline's  aunt,  and,  in  tones 
of  the  deepest  despair,  entreated  her  to  plead  his 
cause  with  her  niece,  for  it  would  break  his  heart 
to  leave  the  university  without  a  ray  of  hope,  with- 
out the  slightest  token  of  returned  affection.  The 
good  lady  was  deeply  moved  at  the  earnestness  of 
the  young  student's  appeal,  called  Caroline,  and 
left  the  room. 

The  young  lady  sat  quietly  and  silently  upon  the 
aofe,  and  looked  unmoved  at  the  despairing  fea- 
tures of  her  admirer. 

"  I  must  go  hence.  Miss ;  must  leave  this  town 
to-morrow ;  and  then  I  can  never,  never  reium  to 
yon  again." 

*'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Roose,"  was  the 
cold  and  formal  reply  of  the  cruel  beauty. 

*'  Oh,  Caroline !  for  Heaven's  sake  be  not  so 
frigid!  Must  I  first  tell  you  in  so  many  cold 
words,  that   you  are  dear  to  me  above  all  the 


world;  have  you  not  long,  long  since  observed 
thatl" 

"  No  sir,  I  have  not ;  and  if  I  had,  what  matteis 
it  1  you  dqjiart  to-morrow." 

"  I  shall  not  go,  if  you  bid  me  stay.  I  will  re- 
turn if  you  wish  it ;  my  entire  life  and  ezistenoe 
belongs  but  to  you.  But.yon— you— — " 

« I—well,  what  shall  I  tell  you  t  I  have  hither- 
to only  looked  upon  you  as  a  friend,  thought  of  you 
the  same  as  of  my  many  other  acquaintances." 

"  Caroline,  do  not  torture  me  any  longer.  Tell 
me  briefly  and  candidly  whether — ^whether  you 
will  always  remain,  thus ;  ,tell  me,  whether  you 
never,  never  will  love  me  t "  He  approached  her, 
sank  upon  his  knees,  and  raised  his  hands  implor- 
ingly :  *'  Tell  me,  Caroline,  whether  I  may  hope 
that  yon  vrill  ever  be  mine  t  " 

Caroline  shook  her  head  without  replying,  yet 
her  cheeks  had  assumed  a  somewhat  darker  hue. 

*'  And  why  not  1  For  Heaven's  sake,  why  not  t  ** 

"  Because  I  never  shall  bestow  my  hand  on  any 
but  a  distinguished— «  celebrated  man." 

"Whatafiincy!" 

'*  ;Tis  no  &ncy,  Mr.  Roose,  but  my  firm,  unal- 
terable determination.  I  must  either  marry  a  cele- 
brated man,  or  none." 

"  But  if  my  love  for  you  should  inq;>ire  me  with 
genius  and  talent — ^if  I  should  become  celebrated  1 " 

"  Then  I  shall  certainly  rejoice  at  your  success^ 
and  perhaps " 

"  No !  Certainty — give  me  certainty,  Caroline. 
If  in  three  years  firdm  this  day  I  am  celebrated, 
and  appear  before  you T  " 

The  lady  arose,  but  her  lover  caught  her  hand : 
"  I  cannot  leave  you  until  I  have  a  reply !  '* 

'*  Well,  then,  Mr.  Roose,"  replied  the  beauty, 
with  a  frown, "  if  you  really  succeed  in  gaining  a 
great  name  among  men,  I  will  then  no  longer  re- 
fiise  you  my  hand." 

Never  perhaps  in  the  world,  was  a  declaration 
of  love,  an  offer  of  hand  and  fortune,  received  in  a 
more  discouraging  and  cold  manner ;  but  Roose 
was  contented ;  he  loved  this  haughty  girl  so  in- 
tensely, that  he  thought  himself  even  more  than 
happy  at  the  cold  and  small  ray  of  hope  she  gave 
him. 

William  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  only 
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created  to  btetow  happinen  on  othexB,  but  who 
for  that  very  reaaon»  are  lunially  ill-treated  and  mis- 
understood by  the  world.  Endowed  with  a  warm 
and  enthusiastic  heart,  a  clear  head,  simple  and  purs 
manners,  and  with  a  benevolent  confidence  in  all  the 
world,  he  seemed  destined  to  make  life  pleasant  and 
agreeable  to  all  with  whom  he  had  intetconne,  as 
he  also  seemed  to  possess  his  great  wealth  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  make  others  happy.  This 
wealth  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  great  banker.  He  himself  had  studied  the 
law,  but  attained  no  eminence.  '  Upon  the  whole, 
he  had  no  particular  talents  except  one,  namely,  to 
be  amiable ;  but  this  helped  him  not  to  celebrity, 
and  no  name  has  ever  yet  become  great  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  It  was  the  case  perhaps  in  France 
in  former  times,  but  even  then  high  birth  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  amiabilhy  perceptible — as  in  the 
case  of  Lauzun,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  and  the 
young  L^tori^res.  William  Roose  would,  conse- 
quently, at  no  time  and  in  no  countryt  have  expec- 
tations of  becoming  a  celebrated  man,  yet  on  diis, 
at  the  present  moment,  depended  the  entire  for- 
tune of  his  life — ^yes,  his  entire  happiness  and 
peace,  for  without  Caroline  there  was  no  peace  or 
joy  for  him  left  in  life. 

On  his  return  to  the  paternal  roof— his  mother 
alone  was  still  alive,  and  she  received  her  dear  son 
most  joyfttlly--on  his  return,  he  had  but  one 
thought :  the  desire  of  distinguishing  himself  in 
some  manner.  At  first,  as  the  easiest  means,  he 
wrote  a  few  poems  and  ballads,  which  he  could 
not  Succeed  in  having  printed ;  then  a  novel.  This 
also  was  returned  by  the  editors  of  different  maga- 
zines, who  expressed  their  admiration  of  its  high 
poetic  value  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  but  who 
all  spoke  of  some  important  reason  which  compelled 
them,  to  their  very  great  regret,  to  refuse  it  admit- 
tance to  their  columns.  Next,  Roose  undertook 
a  journey  to  Italy,  and  wrote  a  work  on  art.  This 
certainly  was  printed,  for  he  paid  the  publisher 
much  more  than  the  expenses — ^but  his  opinions  on 
art  were  not  read,  not  even  qritidsed,  as  no  re- 
viewer thought  it  worth  his  while  to  annihilate  or 
even  attack  a  nameless  author. 

His  only  consolation  was  that  Caroline  still  re- 
mained single,  and  retained  the  same  character  of 
inflexible  pride  and  haughtiness  which  she  had 
ever  possessed.  Occamonally  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  her  place  of  residence,  and  by  a  sight  of 
her  beauty,  added  new  courage  and  strength  to 
his  endeavors;  but  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  for  that  time  had  already  been 
consumed  of  his  three  years'  probation. 

By  inmiense  exertions  he  now  succeeded  in  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  House.  For  six  long 
weeks  he  worked  at  a  speech,  which  he  hoped 
would  open  for  him  that  path  to  celebrity  which  he 
so  anxiously  sought.  But  even  here,  be  was  again 


mistaken.  He  lacked  the  very  first  requisite  of  an 
orator — a  good  voice ;  nor  had  he  the  second — a 
calm,  sure  and  unembarrassed  manner.  When  he 
saw  every  eye  directed  toward  himself,  his  memo- 
ry forsook  him,  he  hesitated,  made  mistakes,  and 
finally  left  the  floor,  whilst  not  one  of  all  his  hear- 
ers had  the  remotest  idea  of  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  his  maiden  speech,  though  he  had  pre- 
viously determined  on  delivering  it  in  so  clear,  sim- 
ple and  distinct  a  manner. 

What  could  he  now  do  T  His  courage  and  con- 
fidence, which — ^we  most  reluctantly  confess  it — 
had  been  very  great  at  first,  gradually  began  to 
forsake  him.  At  the  right  time  he  remembered 
one  more  last  resort,  as  he  thought,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  wrote  to  the  lady  of  his  love.  He 
told  her,  that  with  his  large  means,  he  would 
build  an  immense  manufactory,  on  so  grand  a 
scale  that  his  name  must  soon  become  known  as 
one  of  the  greatest  capitalists  and  manu&cturers. 

But  Caroline's  reply  was  brief  and  cold,  as  she 
told  him  that  a  money-celebrity  was  none  at  all 
in  her  eyes ;  that  she  had  only  referred  to  great- 
ness attained  by  a  superiority  of  mind.  Roths- 
child, Cockerill,  Astor  or  Sina,  were  nothing'  but 
ordinary  men  in  her  eyes.  '*  If  you  have  no  other 
prospects,'*  she  concluded  her  little  note,  "  we 
shall,  most  probably,  never  meet  again  in  this 
life." 

William  was  very,  very  miserable.  Yielding  to 
the  anxious  entreaties  of  his  mother,  he  finally  ac- 
cepted an  office  as  notary  under  Government.  No 
one  perhaps  has  ever  devoted  his  services  to  his 
country  with  less  love  for  his  office  dian  William. 
One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  our^  notary,  was 
the  sealing  up  of  the  effects  of  a  dead  person.  A 
high  officer  of  State,  the  President  L ,  an  ec- 
centric bachelor,  was  the  departed,  whose  property 
it  was  now  William's  duty  to  seal  up  and  secure, 
on  behalf  of  the  heirs,  several  sisters  and  brothers, 
who  would  be  absent  until  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment should  be  opened  and  read. 

The  desk  in  the  room,  where  the  corpse  still 
lay,  was  the  first  object  to  be  locked  up  and 
sealed.  On  his  entrance,  William  had  long  ex- 
amined the  cold  marble  features  of  the  dead  body, 
the  firmly  compressed  lips  of  which  gave  it  the 
character  of  obstinacy  and  severity.  The  white 
locks,  however,  lay  so  smoothly  around  the  high 
forehead  of  the  old  gentleman,  the  appearance  of 
the  closed  eyes  and  the  small  thin  nose,  was  so 
faultless,  that  the  first  unfavorable  impresnon  upon 
William  was  soon  overcome.  He  admired  the 
expression  of  wisdom  in  that  fine  old  face. 

Before  he  seated  himself  to  his  task,  he  drew 
the  green  silken  curtains  around  the  old  man's 
bed,  for  although  he  felt  not  uncomfortable  in 
the  presence  of  the  corpse,  he  could  not  help 
constantly  looking  around  at  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
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dinody  behind  lun.  The  pepen  lay  about  the 
dedk  in  tenihb  dieoider.  William  took  them  o«t 
one  after  another,  to  lock  then  op  in  the  deriu 
InTolontaziif  his  eye  fell  upon  the  coiver  of  a 
thiek  bundle  of  manuscript.  The  euperacription 
tqpon  it  was ;  *'  fiaropean  PoLUieal  Economy/'  and 
beneath  it  waa  writienin  very  amall  letters :  "I 
ooald  isn<e  it,  beoanse  I  helped  at  it  myself,  bnt 
for  the  sane  renson  oould  not.^nC  iu  It  is  diees* 
ibm  to  be  homed  at  the  first  opportunity." 

William  was  alone,  except  the  anthor,  who  lay 
dead  behind  the  green  eortains  within  a  few  stepe 
of  him.  fiefere  ha  had  .known  Caroline,  be,  as 
weU  aa  othen  of  his  yoong  frieadi,  had  been  a 
warm  politician.*-his  old  passion  rsrived  in  him 
as  he  held  this  doooment  in  his  hand,  whioh  aoight 
contain  aome  wonderful  disolosuies^  He  could  not 
desist  frsn  looking  over  it ;  and  every  word  ap* 
peered  n  gem  to  him.  Audoaaiy  he  read  and 
lead.  He  heard  the  door  open  and  his  assistant  ap- 
proach, who  had  withdrawn  for  a  few  momenta. 
Incapable  of  sepamting  so  qo&ekly  from  the  treas- 
ure he  had  just  foand,.he  hastily  pat  the  mann- 
script  into  hia  pocket. 

Whea  he  arrived  home,  he  severely  rapmached 
himself  for  having  fejonioosly  taken  the  maon- 
Bcript,  but,  with  the  levity  of  youth,  he  consoled 
himself  by  the  thought,  that  the  author,  who 
was  the  only  one  whom  he  had  wronged,  would 
eertainly^  lejoioe  at  the  other  side  of  his  grave, 
eoald  be  know  that  after  his  death,  he  had  at 
least  found  ens  admiring  reader,  one  person  who 
would  appreciate  his  wonderful  genius. 

William  road  the  whole  evening,  the  whole 
nighu  Never  had  he  seen  so  great,  so  remarka- 
ble a  political  work.  «*  What  a  pity,  what  a 
great  pity,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  thsae  wise, 
these  acute  observations  cannot  be  read  by  every 
statesman !  If  the  author  had  aUowed  it  to  be 
printed,  he  would  at  once  have  become  one  of 
the  moat  distiogaiBhed,  whilst  at  present  he  is 
only  remembered  as  a  talented,  highly  gtfted,  bnt 
eccentric  man.  And  this  work  I  am  to  bumf 
Never,  never! " 

We  may  not  rekrta  the  trains  of  thoughts  that 
followed  in  Willia«i*s  mind  after  the  resolution 
was  taken  not  to  bum  the  manuscript  $  we  would 
rather  cast  a  yeil  over  them,  as  all  will  eventn« 
ally  explain  itself  to  the  reader.  We  do  this  be- 
cause we  love  and  admire  William  Roose  even  to 
this  hour,  and  it  would  grieve  us  to  depict  him  in 
momenta  when  weakness  overcame  the  innate 
honeety  and  uprighmeaB  of  his  charaoter-HDOo- 
ments,  at  which  he  was  not  what  he  would  always 
have»been,  had  not  "  a  woman  held  him  captive 
by  her  magic  charms." 

One  year  afterwards,  Dr.  Willuic  Roosb  Che 
had  received  the  honorary  degree  ftom  tnree  onia 
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versities)  arrived  at  the  little  town  which  oontam- 
ed  CaroUne  Wolf,  who  still  was  the  reigning 
belle.  He  now  came  as  bridegroom.  A  deputa- 
tion of  the  mhabitants  met  him  before  the  town, 
and  with  great  ceremony,  presented  him  a  golden 
eoblet.  William  received  the  gift  vrith  a  dark 
blnsh  upon  his  cheeks.  The  insoription  on  the 
goblet  was  as  follows : 

" To  Doctor  William  Roo0e,asa  wedding-giii 
by  hia  admiring  fellow-citizens,'* 

The  bride's  house  was  beautifidly  adorned  with 
wreaths  and  garlands.  In  the  saloon  was  spread 
a  rich  festive  board ;  at  the  head  sat  the  bridal 
couple.  But  now  their  sfaaraccer  seemed  revein- 
ed.  With  looks  of  tender  and  enthusiastio  admi- 
ration, Caroline'a  eyes  rested  iqK>n  William^s  fea« 
tares ;  bnt  he  looked  abstracted  and  uncomfortable. 
As  soon  aa  the  doth  was  removed^  a  jovial,  thick, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  whose  taak  it  was  on  all 
oocasions  to  propose  toastq,  arose,  and  azcUumed: 

"  Long  life  andhappiness  to  the  Enixoa  of  the 
most  ramaskable  and  dJatingnished  poiitacal  vnMik 
of  our  times,    Thcee  olieers! " 

Noisily  and  warmly  tlM>  whole  oompany  respond- 
ed  to  the  toast.  At  the  word  «  Editor,"  a  smile 
•lose  upon  abnost  every  feoe,  which  was  only 
with  difficulty  soppreiaed.  Carolme  had  quickly 
observed  this,  and  had  glanced  at  her  betrothed 
with  a  look  of  elated  and  flattered  vanity. 

After  William  had,  in  a  few  woids,  retnraed 
thanka  for  the  toast,  she  atked  him  m  an  under- 
tone, "  But  why,  my  dear  William,  do  yon  not  at 
laat  acknowledge  yoniself  the  Aurncm  of  your 
work  1  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  the  author,  dear  Caroline." 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  not  ridiculous  in  yon 
to  endeavor  to  deceive  me  with  that  stoiy  2  AU 
the  world  believes  you  to  be  the  author !  For  that 
reason  you  were  dtsmissed  fi:om  your  office  under 
Government,  and  for  that  reason  every  univemity 
and  literary  society  hss  sent  you  honorary  diplo* 
mas;  nay,  even  the  goblet  from  wjuch  you  are 
drinking,  has  been  presented  to  you  ss  a  Might 
acknowledgment  of  the  merita  of  your  book,  which 
baa  founded  a  new  era  in  political  Uterature." 

"Nevertheless  I  am  not  the  author,"  replied 
William,- in  a  tone  of  vexation. 

"  Then  please  to  name  the  author ! "  fTfihimfHi 
the  whole  company. 

« I  cannot^I  dare  not!  How  often  have  I  al- 
ready told  you  so  ?  " 

"Bat  you  have  neyer  been  believed." 
William  was  silent,  but  Caroline  looked  upon 
him  with  the  utmost  tendemeas. 

Two  daya  after  this,  their  wedding  took  pkuie. 
Every  newqwper  contained  the  announcement, 
that  the  cebbrated  Dr.  William  Rooee  had  mar- 
ried  the  daughter  of  the  kte  distingnished  Profes- 
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8or  Wolf.  The  young  wife  collected  all  the  pa- 
pen  containing  aoch  flattering  notices,  and  her 
portfolio  on  her  bridal  tour  was  filled  with  them. 
On  this  joumejE,  the  young  coiqple  visited  also 
the  city  of  M-— — .  In  honor  of  the  distinguished 
Tiaitors,  a  large  mnrt^  was  given.  All  who  oonid 
make  the  least  pretensions  to  literary  oelebrity 
were  invited.  William  and  his  bride  were  intio- 
dnoed  to  more  than  sixty  persons.  Among  these 
was  an  elderly  lady»  who  was  presented  as  a  na- 
tive of  his  own  birthplace.  He  was  not  at  all 
pleased  at  this  information,  for  the  lady  in  her  en- 
tire manner  and  appearance  had  something  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  him,  a  feint  resemblance  of 
features  which  caused  him  a  shudder,  without 
enabling  him  to  discover  the  reason. 

But  it  needed  veiy  little  at  present  to  pat  Wil- 
liam oat  of  hamor ;  his  mind  was  sad  and  dis- 
toibed,  and  even  the  joy  of  the  honeymoon  cookl 
not  disperse  the  doad  from  his  brow.  Yet  re- 
garding this,  he  had  every  reason  to  be  happy 
and  contented,  for  Caroline  was  a  most  imiable 
and  lovely  wife.  It  often  happens,  that  pnmd, 
obstinate  and  pradish  girls,  if  they  once  overcome 
that  piide  and  jpradery,  and  suffer  their  heart  at 
last  to  be  penetrated  by  the  ray  of  love,  lose  al] 
their  former  bad  qualities,  and  exchange  them  for 
precisely  the  opposite.  Such  had  been  the  case 
with  Caroline.  She  was  now  gentle,  kind  and 
humble.  Since  she  had  been  married  to  William, 
the  most  intense  affection  for  him  had  grown  up 
within  her  heart.  She  was  as  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band as  wife  could  possibly  be— which  is  saying 
no  little. 

And  yet  he  was  not  happy  ;  an  inward  sorrow 
a  deeply  hidden  discontent  embittered  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Ins  happiness,  and  rendered  him  restless 
and  sad.  His  wife  evidently  suffered  by  this  mood ; 
after  she  had  repeatedly  asked  for  the  cause  of  his 
sadness,  and  found  that  her  questioning  rendered 
him  only  more  sad  and  gloomy,  whilst  he  firmly 
refesed  all  e4>lanAtion,  die  no  longer  dared  to  re- 
peat her  questions. 

But  to  return  to  the  sotres.  After  William  had 
turned  away  from  her  and  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  others,  the  old  lady  asked  her  neigh- 
bor by  wliat  means  the  young  gentleman  had  at- 
tained each  great  celebrity  1 

**  By  a  political  work/'  was  the  reply,  **  which 
has  excited  the  greatest  attention  throughout  the 
world.  'Tis  true,  he  only  calls  himself  the  editor* 
but  all  the  world  knows  tKat  he  is  the  author.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  dismined  from  the 
service  of  the  state,  for  the  work  contains  disckw- 
ures  of  tlie  policy  of  the  European  Governments, 
which  cannot  be  pleasant  to  the  ministry. 

*'  Among  other  matters,  the  work  contains  soma 
details  about  the  proceedings  of  Congress  at  Vien- 
na, as  for  instance  — »-  **  and  here  he  re- 


peated verhollyaeTaval  paamges  which  had  created 
the  greatest  excitement.  She  listened  to  hun  with 
the  ntmost  astonishment. 

**  These  words  are  well  known  to  me,"  she  be- 
gan, **very  well  knovrn.  Is  there  not  another 
passage  in  the  book,  sfwnething  like  the  follow- 
ing, — ,"  and  here  she  repeated  almost 

veifoally  a  passage  from  another  part  of  the  wock^ 
which  had  excited  equally  great  attention. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  madame.  Then  yon  have 
lead  thebookt" 

*'  AsBuredly  I  have,"  she  replied,  with  a  most 
hitter  expression  resting  in  her  acute,  strongly- 
marked  and  mascoline  features :  but  now  I  really 
must  speak  of  this  work  with  the  <  Editor,'  for 
the  book  now  interests  me  highly.** 

The  lady  arose,  and  yvalked  toward  William, 
who,  apart  fi:om  the  rest  of  the  company,  was 
engaged  in  a  political  oonvemtion  with  a  few 
gentlemen,  who  listened  to  his  words  as  if  they 
came  fimm  the  month  of  a  prophet. 

**  1  have  sought  you.  Doctor,  to  convene  with 
you  ahoat  your  work,  which  has  particular  attrac- 
tions to  me,  horn  some  peculiar  circumstanoea. 
Several  expressions  conteined  in  it,  are  verbally 
those  of  my  late  lamented  brother." 

"  Of  your  brother  r* 

"  Yes,  of  my  brother,  the  late  Preddent  L. 
of  K." 

We  cannot  describe  the  eflect  of  these  words 
upon  poor  William.  He  seemed  perfectly  anni- 
hilated. The  woman  who  stood  bsiwe  him,  and 
ahaiply  stared  at  him  with  an  intense  malicious 
look,  seemed  at  this  moment,  from  her  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  dead  man,  to  be  the  late  Presi- 
dent himself,  who  had  returned  ftom  his  grave 
to  call  him  to  account.  Turning  alternately  pale 
and  red,  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  matter  a  few 
words.  He  stood  alone  before  her;  the  others 
had  all  politely  and  discreetly  vrithdrawn. 

"Well,  Doctor,  what  do  you  say  to  this  re- 
markable sympathy  and  similarity  of  thought 
with  my  brother  % " 

At  this  painful  moment,  as  if  called  by  the 
good  genius  of  love,  Caroline  came  to  the  side  of 
her  husband.  Gently  she  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
riwdder,  bent  toward  him  and  cast  a  glance 
ftill  of  afiection  upon  his  troubled  fece.  Reading 
his  sorrows,  without  defining  their  cause,  she  said 
with  vromanly  tact :  *<  Pray,  dear  William,  come 
home  with  me  ;  I  am  rather  unwell." 

The  next  morning,  William  received  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

«<  I  this  morning  obtained  a  copy  of  the  worii 
edited  by  you.  It  is  the  work  of  my  brq|her, 
which  I  myself  copied  for  him  once.  The  origi- 
nal manuscript  is  still  in  my  possesion.  You 
have  acted  niqastifiably  and  without  authority, 
for  I  know  to  a  certainty  that  the  late 
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never  intended  the  poblication  of  these  memoin. 
How  yoo  ever  obtained  the  mannscript  is  of  coarse 
unknown  to  me,  but  I  am  certain  that  it  was  not 
in  a  ftir  way.  Moreover  you  haye  either  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally  sa&red  the  world  to  believe 
that  yon  were  the  author,  and  have  thereby  gained 
cheap  celebrity.  Besides  this,  allow  me  to  ask 
how  a  gentleman  in  your  podtion  could  withhold 
the  heavy  profits  of  two  editions  from  the  rightful 
heiiB  ]         Pauline  de  B.,  Baronness  of  L        ." 

William,  who  since  his  return  to  his  hotel  on 
the  evening  beibre,  had  remained  in  his  room,  re- 
fusing to  see  even  his  wite,  who  suffered  the 
greatest  anxiety,  now  rejoined  her.  He  looked 
haggard  and  pale  as  death.  To  all  her  anxious 
inquiries  he  made  no  other  reply  than  these  few 
words:  **  To-day  you  will  ieam  all." 

He  then  returned  to  his  room  and  wrote  a  reply 
to  Baroness  B.  containing  the  tbllowing : 

"  The  work  which  1  have  edited  is  certainly  the 
work  of  your  brother,  and  the  only  wrong  (great 
as  it  IB)  that  I  have  committed  was  my  not  ask- 
ing your  permission  for  its  publication,  as  I  fSeared 
a  refusal  to  such  a  request.  I  am,  however,  will- 
ing at  any  moment,  by  a  public  declaration, 
before  the  world,  to  secure  to  your  late  bro- 
ther the  honor  of  the  authorship,  and  I  have 
never  on  any  occasion  acluiowiedged  myself 
more  than  the  editor  of  this  great  work.  In  re- 
ference to  the  last,  and  to  me  the  most  delicate 
point  of  your  note,  I  can  only  say  that  1  accepted 
of  no  remuneration  for  the  first  edition,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  second  were  given  to  the 
Oarphan  Asylum  at  K  ,  for  which  I  enclose 
you  the  receipt  of  the  directors  of  said  institution." 

Half  an  hour  after  this  William  Roose  received 
another  note  from  the  Baroness,  in  which  she 
strictly  forbade  his  naming  her  brother  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  work.  She  believed  that  she,  as  the 
sister  of  so  witty  and  satirical  an  author,  would 
most  probably  loose  the  widow's  pension  which, 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  and  through  the 
influence  of  her  late  brother,  she  had  been  receiv- 
ing from  Government. 

William  took  both  letters,  put  them  into  his 
pocket,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  approached  the 
room  where  his  wife  was.  He  had  taken  a  reso- 
lution which  at  once  made  his  heart  feel 
light  and  oppressed.  She  had  already  awaited  him 
lor  two  hours.  Her  lovely  fiice  was  pale,  but  it  blush- 
ed with  joy  when  she  saw  him  approach.  She  rush- 
ed into  his  arms,  but  he  gently  pushed  her  back. 

'*  Do  not  be  so  impetuou<9,  child,  nor  so  tender ! 
I  have  something  to  tell  you,  which  may  induce  yon 
to  love  me  less." 

Instead  of  an  answer,  Caroline  laughed  aloud. 

"Be  not  merry,  my  dear;  for  you  at  least 

it  is  a  serious  matter.     Tell  me  what,  on  my 

part,  conld  cause  you  the  greatest  unhappiness  7  " 
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« If  yon  diould  cease  to  love  me." 

"She  has  no  suspidon,"  thought  William. 
"  Well  then,  since  you  cannot  guess  it,  I  will  tell 
you.  The  celebrity,  which  for  your  sake  I  have 
assumed — ^Heaven  be  my  witness,  only  for  your 
sake,  Caroline — belongs  not  to  me.  I  am  in  reality 
only  the  editor  of  that  book— the  author  is  another. 
Even  if  I  should  lose  your  love,  I  cannot  speak 
otherwise.  A  heavy  burden  is  taken  from  my 
heart  by  this  confession,  and  I  will  make  it  public. 
I  am  not  a  deceiver  by  nature  ! " 

"  And  is  that  all,  dearest  ?  Why  should  I  care  ! 
I  do  not  love  your  book  but  yourself,  and  you  are 
still  yourself  with  your  kind,  good,  noble  heart. 
Do  not  punish  me  too  hard  for  a  girlish  folly.  Ail 
that  is  long  since  forgotten ! " 

And  she  placed  both  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  pressed  her  lovely  &ce  upon  his  shoulder. 

William  wept,  but  they  were  tears  of  joy.  He 
had  not  expected  that  only  eight  weeks  ot  wedded 
life  would  let  Caroline  forget  her  girlish  freak; 
but  what  woman  with  a  truly  womanly  mind  will 
ask  more  of  her  husband  than  a  good,  faithful 
and  lovingheart,  an  honest  mind  and  sound  sense  1 
A  vain  woman  may  set  a  superficial  value  on 
other  qualities.  A  young  girl  naturally  demands 
many  other  things  from  the  chosen  of  her  heart, 
and  we  once  knew  one,  who  afterwards  became 
an  exemplary  wife  and  mother,  who  in  her  girl- 
hood often  fl^i^ured  us  that  she  would  never  give 
her  h^nd  to  a  man  who  had  not  fought  in  at  least 
one  naval  engagement. 

William  in  reality  published  an  article  in  all  the 
journals  and  newspapers,  declaring  positively  that 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  celebrated  work,  but 
that  his  pledged  honor  forbade  his  naming  him. 
As  he  endorsed  this  publication  by  his  word  of 
honor  no  body  any  longer  doubled  its  truth. 

He  still  lives,  but  none  excepi  his  nearest  friends 
remember  his  name.    The  goblet  which  had  been 

presented  to  him  by  the  town  of  H ,  he  again 

presented  to  the  public  museum  of  that  town,  as 
^  he  wss  ashsmed  to  gain  even  that  much  by  the 
mistake  of  the  good  citizens.  He  still  retains  his 
Doctor's  diplomas,  and  often  says  in  fun  that  he 
will  leave  them  to  his  three  boys  as  an  inherited 
but  not  merited  dignity.  Since  he  was  no  longer 
a  celebrated,  he  became  a  happy  man.  There 
are  still  some  men  in  the  world  who  find  strange 
plumage  a  heavier  burden  than  strange  sorrows, 
and  one  of  those  is  the  now  unknown  William 
Roose,  editor  of  a  work  which  has  also  since  be- 
come unknown  and  forgotten. 

Baronness  de  B was  much  vexed  and  an- 
noyed that  the  expote  she  made  should  have  pro- 
duced so  few  blushes  of  shame,  and  her  malice  on 
this  occasion  at  least  was  but  ill  rewarded,  since 
9he  in  reality  made  a  discontended  and  misenble 
i  man  hsppy  and  contented. 
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"  Alas  !  poor  Clarinda,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  T 
One,  two,  three,  most  undisguised  yawns !  Oh, 
have  a  little  mercy  on  that  pretty  mouth !  Think 
what  distress  your  smart  admirer  Mr.  Llewelyn 
Hodges  would  feel,  when  you  return  to  London, 
should  he  find  that  unfortunate  feature  extended 
from  ear  to  ear,  as  will  certainly  be  the  case  if  you 
continue  that  melancholy  gymnastic  exercise  much 
longer.  Ah,  if  I  could  create  for  you  a  crowd  of 
handsome  beaux  as  easily  as  my  needle  summons 
forth  these  lilies  and  roses,  you  should  not  long 
stand  tormenting:  that  poor  fly  from  sheer  weari- 
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"  I  really  cannot  think  how  you  can  go  on  work- 
ing all  day  long,  Helen,  never  seeing  anything  but 
this  dull  country ;  no  grand  sights,  no  dressing  nor 
visiting,  no  lords  and  ladies,  no  theatre,  nor  any 
single  thing  worth  looking  at !  " 

'*  Now,  indeed,  my  dear  coz,  if  you  can  stand  at 
that  window  and  talk  of  "  dull  country/'  I  shall 
think  you  have  left  your  eyes  as  well  as  your  heart 
in  great  London.  What!  those  bed  of  flowers  that 
Tve  planted  with  such  care,  and  our  pretty  lawn, 
soft  and  green  enough  for  the  fairies  to  dance  on, 
sloping  down  to  the  clear  blue  lake,  where  the  old 
fisherman  and  his  merry  boys  are  so  busy,  "  not 
worth  looking  at  1 "  And  the  village  peeping 
from  its  flowering  orchards,  and  the  noble  park 
yonder,  with  its  fine  old  buildings  that  many  a 
stranger,  lord  and  lady  too.  Miss  Clarinda,  comes 
to  visit !  You  must  visit  the  old  library ;  'tis  so 
delightful  to  stand  in  its  great  bay-window  and 
read  an  ancient  romance  at  sunset,  while—" 

"  Phaw !  Helen,  how  you  talk !  I  think,  as  Mr. 
Llewelyn  Hodges  used  to  say,  "  an  inch  of  town 
is  worth  a  mile  of  country ; "  but  do  you  know 
that  Mrs.  Jones,  the  grocer's  wife,  told  me  that 
Mr.  Lyndhurst,  the  young  squire,  is  coming  to  the 
park,  to  spend  some  time  before  he  goes  abroad. 
They  say  he  is  very  rich,  for  his  grand&ther  has  just 
left  him  an  inmiense  fortune,  and  the  park  is  one 
of  the  finest  places  in  the  country  ;  and  Mrs.  Jones 
tells  me  that  he's  very  handsome  ;  with  light  hair 
and  bine  eyes,  she  says,  though  Mrs.  Plunket  de- 
clares he  has  black  eyes  and  black  hair,  and  she 
ought  to  know,  for  her  couam  Simpkins,  who  lives 
in  Tendon,  told  her  that  they  call  him  lord  Byron, 
and  the  corsair,  for  he  wears  his  collar  open  and 
speaks  in  a  deep  voice— but  look !  look !  Helen, 


there  are  two  horsemen  coming  along  the  wood ; 
see,jnst  by  the  gypsey's  wood ;  now  they  are  bidden 
by  the  trees ;  ah,  there  they  are  again,  crossing 
the  bridge  by  the  waterfrll ;  'tis  the  yoong  Sqnire, 
Pm  sure  ;  see  how  black  his  hair  i*,  but  he  is  not 
so  pale  as  they  said ;  and  the  other  must  be  his 
college  friend,  the  young  lawyer,  very  poor,  and 
with  a  large  fiimily  of  sisters  dependant  upon  him  ; 
but  what  a  fine  complexion  Mr.  Lyndhnist  has, 
and  a  very  feahionable  air." 

"Alas!  for  Llewelyn  Hodges!"  said  Helen, 
laughing. 

The  object  of  Miss  Clarinda's  admiration  was 
riding  leisurely  along  with  bis  companion,  and 
both  regarded  the  country  with  an  air  <^  great 
interest. 

"  Who  lives  in  that  beautiful  little  cottage  ] " 
asked  Mr.  Lyndhurst  of  an  old  man,  who,  staff 
in  hand,  waa  walking  briskly  along  the  road  beside 
them." 

"  Some  who  are  more  beamifnl  than  the  cottage 
and  as  good  as  handsome,"  said  the  man,  touching 
lys  hat.  "'TIb  Mra.  Sydney  and  her  daughter 
Helen  ;  as  blythe  a  bird  she  is  as  any  in  the  for- 
est. The  colonel  died  In  foreign  parts,  three  yean 
ago,  and  left  his  wife  and  daughter  without 
money  or  friends ;  so  they  came  to  oar  village, 
and  Miss  Helen  supports  her  mother,  who  is  but 
poorly  in  health,  and  though  she  worked  hard  at 
first  from  morning  till  night,  she  had  alwayv  a  kind 
word  and  a  kind  deed  for  the  sick  and  the  poor." 

"  But  what  employment  could  abe  obtain  in 
such  a  retired  place  as  this  ?  **  said  Mr.  Lyndhiust, 
with  great  interest. 

"  Oh,  she  makes  the  most  beautiful  flowers  on 
satin  and  velvet  and  such  things,  for  the  grand 
ladies  in  London  ;  she  learned  it,  poor  thing,  to 
amuse  herself,  when  she  was  at  school,  in  a  convent 
in  France,  or  some  such  fiir-off  place,  and  now  she 
has  to  do  it  for  her  bread ;  and  with  right  good 
will,  too,  I  think,  for  she  is  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and 
her  bright  smile  does  more  to  cheer  the  poor  she 
visits  than  the  warmest  sun  that  shines  in  Sum- 
mer." 

**  Really,  Somers,"  said  Lyndhurst,  to  his  com- 
panion, "  your  &ncy  sketch  of  the  village  belles 
we  should  encounter,  does  little  credit  to  yoor 
imagination  if  reality  so  far  surpasses  all  your 
fiction." 
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«<I  ecmfrM  to  being  a  miieimUe  paintw  and 
feel  alie«dy  deeply  amitteQ.  Ah !  envioiis  walk ! 
will  yon  not  open  and  diacloae  the  angelic  mortal 
eiMhiined  within  1  I  pray  thee,  Lyndhunt,  feint 
away,  suffer  thy  hoiK  to  throw  thee,  that  we  may 
have  wme  ezeoM  for  entering  the  temple  and 
beholding  the  bidden  deity/' 

«  I  thank  yon,  Traeir,  tor  the  romantic  aoggea- 
tion ;  but  I  feel  much  more  inclined  to  gallop  on  to 
the  venerable  manaion  of  my  ancestor,  whoae 
hall  I  have  never  trodden,  though  I  drew  my 
fint  breath  within  its  walle." 

And  so  taymg,  ha  gave  the  reina  to  hia  hoiae, 
and  both  hastened  onward  in  the  direction  of 
Lyndhuiflt  paik. 

♦        •»♦♦•• 

"  And  now,  dear  mother,  that  I  have  giyen  you 
your  fevorile  book  and  parted  the  vine-branches 
so  that  you  may  see  the  white  church-Bpirc,  and 
graceful  sail  on  the  blue  lake,  I  will  just  run  down 
to  the  wood  and  visit  our  wUd  gypeey  woman,  and 
gather  some  sweet  violets.  Hark !  how  that  little 
bird  is  warbling ;  he  calls  me  out !  Coming,  com- 
ing, little  bird. 

To  tbe  ftmh  Summer  brMse, 
AjuI  Um  giwn  foiett  troet ! 
One  more  kiss,  dear  mother,  and  away  till  the 
church-bells  ring ! " 

As  Helen  walked  lightly  along  the  passage  from 
her  mother's  chamber,  she  came  to  the  open 
door  of  Clarinda's  bed-room  and  beheld  that  young 
lady,  her  head  ornamented  with  three  rows  of 
curl-papers,  her  countenance  expressive  of  min- 
gled  anxiety  and  doubt,  sunounded  by  her  whole  ' 
wardrobe,  a  pea-green  satin  dress  in  one  hand 
and  a  pink  gause  slip  in  the  other. 

** Helen!  Helen!  come  here  one  moment!  1 
can't  tell  what  to  put  on  to  day;  the  pea-green 
suits  my  bright  complexion  best,  but  the  pink 
gauze  ia  the  most  lashionable ;  'tis  exactly  like 
lady  Suaan  Ualrymple's;  tor  lady  Susan's  maid 
told  my  dress  maker's  cousin  so,  and  Miss  Brown 
says  I  kiave  quite  her  ladyship's  air  when  I  put 
that  gown  on.    Which  do  you  think  1  had  better 

wearl  " 

«•  Indeed,  poor  couain,  you  ask  advice  of  an 
utter  novice  in  the  art  of  dress  ;  my  own  wardrobe 
is  BO  Bimpie  that  1  know  nothing  about  your  pink 
gauzes,  and  pea-green  satins,  and  lady  Susan 
Dalrymplcs.  Nevertheless,  my  counsel  is,  wear 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  thai  pretty  spot- 
ted mualin  that  lies  so  ignominiously  in  yonder 
comer.  But  now  leave  all  these  things  and  come 
with  me  this  bright  Sunday  morning  and  see  my 
old  gypeey  and  wild  forest-flowcra ! " 

«  Really,  Helen,  yon  amaze  me !  How  any  gen- 
teel, or  even  respectable  young  lady  can  associate 
with  an  old  gipsey-thief  and  such  low  creatures,  I 


can't  think  ;  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  my  aont 
about  it ;  and  as  to  the  spotted  mualin,  your  advice 
showB  that  yon  are  a  country  girl  and  have  never 
been  to  London." 

<*  But  what  makes  yon  so  anxious  about  your 
drtea  to-day,  cousin  7  Yon  have  generally  con- 
sidered anything  good  enough  for  our  village 
eongregation !  '* 

<*  Yes,  but  there  will  be  otheia  beaidea  the  ma- 
tica  at  chiteh  to-day,  and  I  choose  to  present  a 
respectable  appearance  before  genteel  people." 

"  Oho !  the  two  strangers !  I  undersund  it  dl 
now.  Miss  Clarinda !  The  triple  row  of  papers,  and 
the  pea-green  satiiL  Alas !  for  poor  Mr.  Llewelyn 

Hodges!  and 

MMter of Lyndhant, beware!  bewart! 
For  Copid  hirki  in  the  curb  of  hor  hair !  ** 

laughed  Helen,  aa  she  passed  on. 

Clarinda  toaaed  her  head  in  diadain  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  labors  of  the  toilet.  She  than 
went  to  har  aunt  in  all  the  glories  of  ringleu,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  a  bright  blue  bonnet  and  the  pea- 
green  satin,  to  make  her  attack  apon  Helen's  vistU 
to  the  gipeey-woman. 

Mrs.  Sydney,  who  had  invited  Clarinda,  the 
daughter  of  her  only  relative,  to  viait  Helen,  hoping 
ahe  might  derive  that  pleasure  from  a  companion 
of  her  own  age  that  no  other  aociety  could  supply, 
had  been  greatly  disappointed  by  the  vulgarity  of 
her  mind  and  of  all  her  aasodationa.  She  now, 
when  Clarinda  had  exhausted  her  invectives  and 
string  of  London  opinions  relative  to  her  cousin's 
visits  to  the  wood,  replied  gently, 

**  Yon  do  not  consider,  my  dear,  the  sacred 
claim  which  misery  and  degradation  have  upon 
those  who  are  more  happily  circumstanced.  When 
old  Rachel  became  ill,  with  no  one  but  her  little 
grandson  to  tend  her,  she  was  an  object  of  mspi- 
don  and  dislike  to  the  whole  village,  an  outcast 
firom  society ;  they  seemed  not  to  regard  her  aa 
a  human  being,  as  one  in  all  essential  points  like 
themaelvea ;  but  Helen  nnraed  her  constantly  and 
tenderly,  ahe  read  to  her,  and  conversed  with  her 
as  with  a  suffering  sister,  she  led  her  mind  so  long 
benumbed  and  benighted  to  recogniia  the  grand 
tie  which  binds  her  to  the  whole  human  family, 
and  to  the  great  unseen  spirit  which  works  in 
goodness  and  beauty  everywhere.  That  mighty 
spirit  of  love,  which  is  the  life  of  the  universe,  pene- 
trated her  soul,  and  the  enthuaiaatic  gratitude 
which  that  wild  strong  nature  ieela  toward  my 
Helen  ia  incomprehensible  to  the  weaker  and 
more  ordinary  beings  which  surround  us.  *  Lady,' 
ahe  aaid  to  me  one  day,  '  she  is  a  mighty  angel ; 
ahe  has  split  the  stony  mountain,  and  the  life-giv- 
ing stream  that  makes  the  desert  a  garden  will 
murmur  her  praise  for  ever.'  *' 

But  Clarinda  heard  nothing  of  what  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney aaid;  ahe  had  been  intently  watddng  two 


*  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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figures,  walking  in  the  direction  of  the  wood  ;  and 
suddenly  exclaiming  that  ahe  would  go  and  meet 
her  couoin,  she  hastily  left  the  room.  Taking  a 
short  path,  she  entered  the  lane  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  two  gentlemen ;  when  after  walking  a  few 
steps,  her  parasol  became  most  unaccountably  en* 
tangled  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  and  obstinately  refus- 
ed to  be  extricated,  until  the  strangers,  quickening 
their  pace,  undertook  the  task,  and  restored  the 
ofi^nder  to  its  embarrassed  owner.      y 

"  Mr.  Lyndhursti  I  suppose,"  said  Glarinda,oiur- 
tesying  to  the  corsair-eyed  stranger;  allow  me 
to  thank  you,  and  welcome  you  back  to  the  estate 
of  yourforefiithers."  « 

The  gentleman  bowed,  and  with  a  sly  glance 
at  his  companion,  presented  "  his  friend  Mr.  So- 
mers." 

Clarinda  dropped  a  slight  curtsey  to  the  poor 
lawyer  with  the  large  &mily,  and  hardly  glanc- 
ing at  a  face  that  certainly  deserved  notice,  shs 
informed  Mr.  Lyndhurst  that  hernam|  was  Cla- 
rinda Jarvis,  that  her  &mily  resided  in  London, 
and  that  she  was  now  pajring  a  visit  to  a  poor 
relation,  Mrs.  Sydney,  who  lived  in  the  cottage 
they  had  just  passed. 

"  Indeed!"  replied  Lyndhurst,  with  some  sur- 
prise, "  the  Mrs.  Sydney  who  iias  a  daughter 
Helen  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  really  ashamed  to  confess  that 
I  am  come  to  meet  my  cousin  who  is  gone  to 
see  an  old  gipsey  thief,  living  in  the  wood,  whom 
she  visits  as  constantly  as  if  she  were  some  gen- 
teel person." 

*'Has  Miss  Jarvis  never  accompanied  her 
cousin?  "  demanded  Somen. 

"  No,  indeed.  I  trust  I  know  better  how  persons 
in  society  should  behave.  I'd  like  to  know  what 
my  friends  the  Misses  Stapletons  would  say,  if  they 
heard  that  I  had  been  in  the  woods  associating 
with  beggars  and  thieves ! " 

They  had  now  entered  the  wood,  and  a  turn 
in  the  winding  path  brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
gipsey's  abode.  The  young  men  suddenly  paused 
in  admiration  of  the  scene  before  them.  A  clear 
little  stream,  rippling  o'er  mossy  stones,  divided 
the  sofr  forest-girdled  glade ;  the  waving  branches 
threw  an  ever-changing  light  on  the  fresh,  green 
grass,  while  bees  hummed  drowsily  over  tufts  of 
wild  flowers  and  graceful  creepers.  A  dwelling, 
half  hut,  lialf  tent,  stood  in  the  shade  of  a  tall 
sycamore ;  the  gipsey  was  seated  on  a  rude  bench  at 
the  door,  her  tall  long  figure,  clad  in  a  dress  of  bright 
blue  and  scarlet,  while  a  scarlet  'kerchief  covered 
the  long  binck  hair  that  fell  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  wild  eyes,  expressive  of  strong  but  subdued 
feeling,  were  fixed  on  the  fair  Helen,  who  seated 
on  the  bank  beside  her,  one  hand  resting  lightly 
on  the  glpaey's  brown  arm,  the  other  pointing  to 

the  blue  sky,  was  speaking  on  some  subject  of 


apparently  deep  interest.  A  sunbeam  fell  on  her 
light  wavy  hair,  and  glowed  on  the  curls  of  a  dark- 
eyed  boy  at  her  feet,  busied  with  childish  earnest- 
ness in  weaving  a  garland  of  flowers  for  Helen's 
straw  hat. 

Clariiida  was  the  fimt  to  distuifo  the  scene; 
mis-judging  the  silence  of  her  companion,  she 
triumphed  in  the  idea  of  tier  superior  gentility. 
"  Helen,  Cousin  Helen !  if  you  can  condescend  to 
leave  such  charming  society,  I  will  introduce  you 
to  Mr.  Lyndhurst  and  his  friend  Mr.  Chaiks 
Somers;  they  have  saved  my  parasol  from  des- 
truction and  accompanied  me  in  my  search  after 
you." 

Helen  resumed  her  hat  and,  with  a  parting 
word  to  her  ferest  friends,  moved  quietly  toward 
her  cousin,  who,  by  various  manoeuvres,  now  con- 
tinued to  monopolize  the  young  heir ;  who  seem- 
ed to  find  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  exciting  her 
London  conceits  and  affectation,  casting  every 
now  and  then  a  merry  glance  behind,  which  his 
fiiend  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  fair  com- 
panion to  observe. 

'*You  seem  to  be  very  deeply  interested  in 
your  gipsey-friend.  Miss. Sydney  ;  she  has  a  fine, 
strongly-marked  countenance." 

**  Yes,  old  Rachel  interests  me  exceedingly.  I 
love  to  talk  with  her,  sh^  is  so  different  from 
other  people  ;  all  her  ideas  are  so  fipesh,  she  looks 
at  everything  in  so  original  a  way  and  her  ex- 
pressions are  so  picturesque  that  it  is  like  walking 
in  the  forest,  or  by  the  sea-side,  to  talk  to  her. 
But  you  shall  come  and  see  for  yourself;  that  is, 
if  you  are  willing  to  make  acquaintance  with  my 
gipeey*qaeen." 

**Mothing  would  please  me  more;  and  your 
romantic  woodland  walks,  the  haunts  of  the  wild 
flowers,  and  the  tine  mountain  scenery,  will  you 
not  show  me  these  also  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  yes !  I  will  leave  you  in  a  wild  valley  and 
suddenly  appear  on  a  mountain  above ;  I  will  Ic^ 
you  over  rock  and  torrent,  and  pathless  wild, 
where  you  would  hardly  dare  to  follow." 

** Agreed,  agreed!  Where  you  lead  I  will 
follow ;  and  we  will  have  boating  excursions  on 
the  lake,  and  a  pic-nic  on  the  little  island,  and  a 
ride  to  yonder  ruined  abbey." 

And  thus  many  pleasant  plans  were  laid,  and 
as  Charles  parted  from  his  new  acquaintance  at 
the  cottage,  he  thought  of  no  matter  what,  perhaps 
of  dusty  law-books. 

"  Mr.  Lyndhurst,  of  Lyndhurst's  park,  is  cer- 
tainly smitten,"  was  Clarinda's  last  thought,  as 
\^  they  turned  away,  and  **  what  fine  eyes  Mr 
Somers  has?  what  delightful  walking  parties  we 
shall  have,  and  his  arm  will  be  such  an  excellent 
support  for  my  dear  mother,"  was  Helen's. 


LYNDHURST. 


) 


"  Vm  thinking,  neighibor,"  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Jones,  "  there  are  tw»  hearts  that  have  changed 
owners  lately,  not  very  far  from  onr  village." 

"  Aye,  indeed  ;  d'ye  notice  them  at  charch 
every  Sunday ;  how  his  eyes  are  fixed  on  Miss 
Helen  instead  of  the  minister?  How  devoutly  he 
listens  to  the  chant  when  she's  singing?" 

"  And  how  well  she  knows  his  step  when  he 
follows  her  after  service ;  she  never  tnms  her  head, 
but  I  can  see  her  color  change,  and  her  eye  grow 
brighter;  and  then  the  ridinflr,  and  sailing,  and 
walkingby  moonlight ;  and.  Pll  tell  you.  neighbor, 
what  my  Robert  overheard  the  other  night.  He 
had  gone  into  the  wood  by  the  little  beach  Mim 
Helen  loves  so  well  to  walk  on,  and  just  as  he  was 
going  away  he  heard  low  voices,  and  there,  sure 
enough,  comes  Mr.  Charles  and  our  young  lady 
sauntering  along:  but  he  must  have  asked  her 
already  to  have  him  for  a  sweetheart,  I  reckon, 
for  Bob  says  her  cheeks  were  very  red,  and  she 
was  pretending  to  look  very  hard  at  a  shell ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  says,  **  And  yon  will  be  true  to  me, 
sweet  Helen,  though  years  should  pass  before  I 
can  claim  my  bride,"  and  she  makes  some  answer 
in  a  low  voice,  upon  which  he  calls  her  angel  or 
cherub,  or  something  profane,  but  she  laughs  and 
says  she's  a  mermaid,  and  sings  something  about 
a  knight  whom  she  loved,  and  he  points  to  a  star 
and  says  something ;  Bob  couldn't  make  out  what, 
about  a  pole,  bat  just  then  he  stumbled  over  a  stone, 
and  was  afraid  he  would  be  heard,  but  you  see  how 
it  is." 

"  What  a  pity  they  are  so  poor ;  they'd  make 
such  a  handsome  couple !  but  they  say  he  has 
three  sisters  depending  upon  him, and  that  trifle  of 
a  legacy  that  Mrs.  Sydney  has,  is  not  enough  for 
mother  and  daughter  even." 

"  What  a  pity  'tis  not  the  young  squire,  that  the 
fine  London  Miss  is  trying  so  hard  to  catch.  But 
I  hncj  she'll  find  herself  mistaken,  for  he  only 
lau^at  her,  and  she  doesn't  cai«  a  straw  for  him 
except  for  the  park  and  the  large  fortune.  How 
odd  that  she  should  be  Miss  Helen's  cousin  ;  but 
good-bye,  neighbor,  I  left  my  brat  squalling  in  the 
cradle  and  I  must  run  home  and  see  if  he  is 
quiet." 

«  «  •  *  • 

"  Helen !  Helen  !  have  you  head  the  news  ? '» 
cried  Miss  Clarinda,  bursting  into  the  sitting- 
room  ;  *'  Mr.  Lyndhurst  is  going  to  give  a  grand 
bail;  all  the  lords  and  ladies  for  twenty  miles 
round  are  invited  ;  a  splended  band  and  supper  are 
coming  down  from  London,  and  I'm  engaged  to 
dance  the  first  two  sets  with  the  young  squire, 
and  his  married  sLster  with  the  grand  title  is  com- 
ing down  to  preside,  and  I  shall  wear  my  pink 
gauze  and  my  jessamine  wreath  in  my  hair,  like 
lady  Susan  I^bymple.      And  Mr.  Somers   is 


going  the  next  day  to  London  to  finish  his  studies. 
Only  think  of  my  leading  off  the  dance  before  all 
tbe  grandfolks !  I  rather  think  they'll  begin  to 
suspect  something  from  that ! "  and  Clarinda  drew 
herself  up  with  a  dignity  befitting  the  future 
mistress  of  Lyndhurst  Park. 

Helen  started  at  one  part  of  this  announcement ; 
"  how  strange,"  she  thought, "  that  Charles  should 
not  have  mentioned  his  departure  to  me."  But 
the  reflections  of  all  were  interrupted  by  a  loud 
rap  firom  the  knocker,  and  the  entrance  of  their 
only  servant  with  a  box  from  London  directed 
to  Miss  Helen  Sydney,  which,  when  opened  with 
many  expressions  of  surprise,  was  found  to  contain 
an  elegant  ball-dress,  and  a  delicate  billet  of 
scented  paper  on  which  were  traced  the  words, 
"From  a  sincere  fiiend,"  in  a  small,  ladylike 
hand. 

Endless  were  the  conjectures  occasioned  by  this 
well-timed  gift  ;  but  all  equally  vain  ;  no  clue 
could  be  found,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
but  patiently  to  await  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  and 
soothe  the  mortification  of  Clarinda  at  her  cousin's 
superior  dress ;  indeed  that  young  lady  would  have 
been  inconsolable  but  for  the  thought  of  her  own 
more  stylish  air  and  likeness  to  Lady  Susan 
Dalrymple. 

•  «  •  »  • 

The  much  expected  night  at  length  arrived,  as 
lovely  as  Summer  moonlight  could  make  it.  The 
party  from  the  cottage  were  the  firat  to  arrive ; 
Clarinda,  in  the  highest  spirits,  talked  and  laughed 
incessantly,  but  Helen  was  sunk  in  a  revery,  from 
which  she  was  roused  by  a  light  touch  on  her  arm, 
and  the  whispered  words,  "  Lovely  dreamer,  come 
with  me,  and  let  your  favorite  landscape,  seen  by 
the  silvery  moonlight,  draw  you  back  to  the  beauti- 
ful earth  you  have  left." 

So  saying,  Charles  led  her  into  the*  old  library, 
and  as  Helen  looked  out  through  her  favorite  bay- 
window,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight  at 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  a  shade  of  unusual 
sadness  stole  over  her  as  she  gazed.  "  The  moon- 
light never  seemed  sad  to  me  before,  but  when 
shall  we  see  it  again  together  7  But,  Charles,  why 
did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  are  going  so  soon  to 
leave  us  ?  " 

"  Helen,  my  own  Helen,"  he  said,  gently  en- 
circling her  with  his  arm,  '*  I  will  never  leave  you ! 
Can  you  forgive  my  first  and  last  deception  ?  Can 
you  love  Charles  Lyndhurst  as  you  promised  to 
love  Charles  Somen  ?  It  is  he,  dearest,  who  has 
sought  your  love,  and  all  your  eye  can  see,  all  that 
wealth  can  give,  and  devotion  the  most  heartfelt 
and  unchangeable,  are  youre." 

"Forgive  him,  forgive  him,  sweet  Helen!" 
said  a  beautiful  and  stately  lady  advancing  to  the 
bewildered    girL     "Youthful  gayety  first    en- 


conreged  the  mistake  of  your  couflin,  and  a  lover's 
romance  continued  it ;  and  even  my  graver  years 
have  joined  in  the  innocent  deceit.  And  now  let 
me  complete  my  token  of  nsterly  affection/'  and 
she  placed  a  circle  of  white  violets,  fashioned 
from  pearl,  in  her  hair, «  and  away  to  the  ball- 
room !  and  merry  be  the  dance  that  welcomes 
Lyndhurst's  fairest  bride  ! " 

So  vanished  Clarinda's  ambitions  hopes;  but 
she  covered  her  wounded  vanity  by  a  violent 
flirtation  with  a  young  officer ;  and  as  the  real 
Tracy  Someis  professed  to  be  deeply  mortified  at 


her  disdainful  treatment,  she  was  easily  consoled, 
and  shortly  after  amused  Mr.  Llewellyn  Hodges 
and  the  rest  of  her  London  %iends»  with  stories  of 
her  broken-hearted  admirer. 

Helen's  gipsey  still  continued  to  occupy  her  for- 
est-home during  a  part  of  each  year,  and  a  blessing 
followed  the  name  of  Rachel,  the  earnest,  fearless 
friend  of  sickness  and  misery.  The  rest  of  her 
time  she  passed  with  her  own  wild  tribe,  and 
many  an  orphan  and  little  outcast  she  brought  to 
the  Lady  of  Lyndhurst  «*  that  they  might,"  to  use 
her  own  words,  "  see  God's  most  beautiful  child." 


jrHTHS. 
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LavobuxoIiT  thou  oomest 

Bo«y  June, 
With  thy  li£ht  and  tripping  fe«t. 
And  thy  garlands  fresh  and  sweet, 

And  thy  waters  all  in  tune; 
With  thy  £ift  of  buds  and  bells, 
For  the  uplands  and  the  dells, 
With  the  wild-bird  and  the  bee, 
On  the  blossom  or  the  tree, 
And  my  heart  leaps  forth  to  meet  thee, 
With  a  joyous  thrill  to  greet  thee 

Rosy  June, 
And  I  love  the  flashing  ray 
Of  the  rirulets  at  play, 
As  they  sparkle  into  day, 
Rosy  June ! 


Most  lovely  do  I  eall  t}>ee. 

Laughing  June ! 
For  thy  skiee  are  bri^tand  blue, 
As  a  sapphire's  brilliant  hoe, 

And  the  heats  of  Bummer  noon. 
Hade  cooler  by  thy  breath — 
iyA  the  clover  scented  heath, 

Which  the  scythe  must  sweep  so  aooa : 
And  thou  fan'st  the  fevered  cheek 
With  thy  softest  gales  of  balm, 
Till  the  pulse  so  low  and  weak, 

Beateth  stronger  and  more  calm. 
Kind  physician,  thou  dost  lend 
Like  a  tried  and  faithful  friend,  . 

To  the  suffering  and  the  weary,  every  blessing  thou  canst 
By  the  sick-man*s  couch  of  pain, 
Like  an  angel,  once  again  [wing, 

Thou  hast  shed  a  gift  of  healinff,  from'  the  perfume-lodeo 
And  the  student's  listless  ear, 
As  a  dreamy  sound  and  dear. 
Hath  caught  a  pleasant  murmur  of  the  insect's  busy  hum. 
Where  arching  branchea  meet 
0*er  the  turf  beneath  his  feet,  [come ; 

And  a  thousand  Summer  fancies,  with  the  metody  have 
And  he  tnmeth  from  the  page 
Of  the  prophet  or  the  sage. 
And  forgetelh  all  the  wisdom  of  his  books; 
For  his  heart  is  roving  free 
With  the  butterfly  and  bee, 
And  he  heoreth  but  the  music  of  the  brooks, 
Singing  still  their  mernr  tune. 
In  the  flashing  light  of  noon. 
One  chord  of  thy  sweet  lyre,  laughing  June ! 

I  have  heait-adM*  many  a  one 

Rosy  June! 
And  I  sometimes  long  to  fly 


[bring, 


To  a  world  of  love  and  Ucht, 
Where  the  flowerets  never  die, 

Nor  the  days  ^ivaa  place  to  night ; 
Where  the  weariness  and  pain 

Of  this  mortal  life  are  o  or. 
And  we  fondly  elasp  again 

All  the  luved  ones  gone  before ; 
And  I  thmk,  to  lay  my  head 
On  some  green  and  skelleied  bed. 

Where,  at  dawning  or  at  noon. 
Come  the  birds  with  liquid  note 
In  each  tender  warbling  throat. 

Or  the  breeze,  with  mournful  tone 
To  sigh  above  my  grave— 
VVould  be  all  that  I  should  crave 
Rosy  June ! 


But  when  thou  art  o*er  the  earth. 

With  thy  blue  and  tranquil  skies. 

And  thy  gushing  melodies. 
And  thy  many  tones  of  mirth — 
When  thy  flowers  perfume  the  air, 

And  thy  garlands  wreath  the  bougji. 

And  my  birth-place,  even  now 
Seems  an  Eden  bright  and  &ir— 
How  my  spirit  shrinks  away 

From  the  darkness  of  the  tomb, 

And  I  shudder  at  its  gloom 
While  so  beautiful  the  day. 
Yet  I  know  the  skies  are  bright, 
In  that  land  of  love  and  light, 
Brighter,  fairer  than  thine  own,  lovely  June, 
No  shadow  dims  the  ray. 
No  night  obscures  tlie  day, 
But  ever,  ever  reigneth,  high  eternal  noon. 


A  glimpse  thou  art  of  heaveo 

Lovely  June ! 
Type  of  a  purer  clime 
Beyond  the  flight  of  time, 
Wnere  the  amaranth  flowers  are  rife 
By  the  placid  stream  of  life. 

Forever  gently  flowing, 
Where  the  beauty  of  the  rosa 
In  that  land  of  soft  repose. 
Nor  blight,  nor  fading  knows. 

In  immortal  fragrance  blowing. 
And  my  prayer  is  still  to  see 
In  thy  blessed  ministry, 
A  tnuisient  gleam  of  regions  that  ore  all  divinely  fair, 
A  foretaste  of  the  bliss 

In  a  holier  world  than  this,  [there. 

And  a  ploee  beside  the  loved  ones,  who  are  safely  gathered 
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MTSTEHT. 

Life  is  all  a  mystery  !  The  drawing  of  the  breath, 
the  beating  of  the  pul%,  the  flowing  of  the  blood, 
none  ban  comprehend.  We  know  that  we  are  sen- 
tient beings,  gifted  with  strange  powers,  both  in- 
tellectual and  physical,  capable  of  acting,  thinking, 
feeling,  comparing,  reasoning,  and  judging ;  but  we 
do  not  know  by  what  means  we  perform  the  dif- 
ferent functions,  not  even  so  much  as  to  compre- 
hend how  the  simplest  thought  is  originated.  The 
mind  of  an  idiot — of  one  of  the  lower  animals 
even — is  a  study  too  deep  for  us.  "  The  goings  forth 
of  the  wind,"  the  "  balancing  of  the  clouds,"  the 
liring  leaf  bursting  from  the  dead  brown  stem,  all 
processes  of  nature  however  common  or  simple, 
are  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  intellect.  Each  of 
us  is  a  mystery  to  self  and  to  the  friends  that  look 
upon  us.  We  raise  an  arm,  and  we  know  that  in 
that  simple  movement  a  thousand  little  assistants 
are  required  ;  but  we  do  not  fully  understand  the 
philosophy  of  their  application ;  and  we  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  grand  principle,  without  which 
they  are  cold  unfeeling  clay.  Our  friends,  too,  are 
complete  mysteries  to  us.  They  are  alway  acting  as 
we  were  sure  they  would  not ;  and  they  move  about 
complete  em1>odiments  of  mystery ;  with  hearts 
almost  wholly  unexplored,  heads  full  of  strange 
theories,  and  natures  subject  to  incomprehensible 
impulses  and  caprices.  Within,  without,  around, 
we  can  comprehend  nothing ;  we  cannot  solve  even 
the  simplest  thesis  of  nature,  whether  ^written  on 
the  human  constitution,  or  this  earth  budded  by 
the  great  Architect  for  our  use.  The  past  to  us  is 
chaos  ;  the  present  is  a  waking  dream,  in  which 
'*  seeing  we  see  not,  and  hearing  we  hear  not ; "  and 
the  future  is  wrapped  in  the  deepest,  the  most  im- 
penetrable obscurity. .  We  know  neither  how  nor 
for  what  purpose  we  exist ;  nor  what  is  to  be  fhe 
destiny  of  that  principle  within  us  which  evei^ 
heart-throb  proclaims  to  be  eternal.  When  we 
pause  to  think,  our  own  shadows  may  well  alarm 
us ;  and  when  we  turn  our  dim  weak  eyes  on  our 
own  ignorance,  even  to  our  partial  selves  so  palpa* 
ble,  we  shall  not  dare  to  sneer  at  the  wildest  vagary, 
that  the  human  mind  has  ever  engendered.  Sneer! 
Why,  what  know  we,  poor,  puny,  imbecile  creatures 
that  we  are  ! — save  that  moral  truth  which  stamps 


us  the  of&pring  of  the  Eternal ;  that  unswerving 
trust  which  is  our  only  safety — our  anchor  while 
drifting  on  these  dark  unknown  waters.  There  is 
none  to  solve  the  deep  mystery  of  these  things 
about  us ;  but  we  feel  in  the  darkness  the  clasp  of 
a  strong  hand.  Oh,  may  we  never  strive  to 
cast  that  hand  from  us !  In  the  far,  far  distance 
burns  one  star.  Oh,  may  we  never  raise  a  cloud  be- 
tween its  light  and  our  bewildered  eyes !  May  we 
never,  never,  forget  in  the  midst  of  the  mystery  by 
which  we  are  encompassed,  that  "  we  are  not  our 
own,"  that  we  are  not  gifted  with  the  power  of 
guiding  ourselves;  and  may  we  yield  the  trubt  of 
childhood  to  the  sure  foot,  the  strong  arm,  and  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  Him  who  made  us  what  we  are, 
and  is  leading  us  to  the  place  where  we  may  learn 
what  we  have  been  and  shall  be. 


THE  priest's  SOLirXXJUT. — AN  EXTRACT. 

It  is  even  so,  thought  the  good  old  man,  as  the 
the  door  closed  behind  the  misguided  misanthrope  ; 
this  is  a  beautiful  world  of  ours,  but  it  is  the  gild- 
ed cage  of  many  a  fluttering  spirit  that,  neverthe- 
less, would  shrink  from  freedom  if  it  were  offered. 
Key  ling  is  miserable,  more  miserable  than  the  poor 
wretch  crouching  amid  rags,  and  fllth,  and  loath- 
someness, (for  such  suffering  can  bare  no  compari- 
son with  mental  agony,)  and  yet  he  knows  not 
why.  What  matters  it  to  him  that  the  earth  is 
green,  and  the  heavens  surpassingly  magnificent? 
He  knows  that  the  impress  of  his  foot  will  ere  long 
disappear  from  the  one,  and  his  eye  close  upon 
the  other.  He  knows  that  the  floweia  will  bloom, 
the  birds  sing ;  that  Summer  will  flush  the  fields, 
and  Winter  bring  in  turn  its  peculiar  attractions, 
when  his  heart  is  pulseless  and  his  tongue  mute  ; 
but  he  does  not  know  that  in  the  dissevering  of 
the  silver  cord  is  gained  the  freedom  for  which  the 
spirit  pants.  This  world  is  too  narrow  for  his  soul 
to  expand  in,  and  he  feels  cramped  and  chained; 
yet,  if  the  door  of  his  cage  were  flung  open,  he 
would  tremble  at  sight  of  the  unknown  space  be- 
yond, and  would  not  venture  out,  but  cling  to  the 
gilded  wires  until  torn  away  by  the  resistless  hand 
of  death.     Earth  never  satisfied  an  immortal  mind ; 

the  "  living  soul,"  which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
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breathing  of  Deity  himself,  can  be  aatisfied  bat  with 
infinity — infinity  of  life,  action,  and  knowledge. 
Its  own  feeble  glimmer  is  enough  for  the  fire-fly } 
and  its  wing  and  yoicCi  with  the  free  heavens  and 
beaatifal  earth,  for  the  bird ;  they  were  formed  by 
the  Almi£(ht3r'B  hand ;  but  their  life  is  not  an  eman- 
ation of  his  life,  and  their  little  spirits  "  go  down- 
ward to  the  «arth."    Bat  what  can  satisfy  the 
deathlen  soul  immured  in  a  clay  prison,  with  but 
clouded  views  of  the  finite  beauties  around  it,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  its  divine  origin  and  final 
lestiny  7    No  wonder  Keyling  is  miserable  ;  for  he 
is  blinder  than  the  untutored  savage  who  "  sees  God 
in  clouds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind."    For  years 
he  has  been  struggling  for  a  meteor:  while  it  reced- 
ed he  never  paused  or  wearied ;   but,  when  his 
hand  closed  over  it  and  he  grasped  a  shadow,  the 
truth  dawned  upon  his  spirit ;  and, in  the  bitterness 
of  its  first  perception,  he  cursed  himself  and  cursed 
his  destiny.    He  hates  the  world,  and  himself  and 
mankind,  and  talks  madly  of  the  death-damps,  the 
grave,  and  the  slimy  earth-worm,  as  though  supe- 
rior to  their  horrors ;  but  yet  he  is  in  love  with  life, 
as  much  as  the  veriest  devotee  of  pleasure  in  exis- 
tence.    It  is  this  panting  for  immortality,  this  long- 
ing for  a  wider  range,  that  makes  him  sometimes 
imagine,  in  his  impatience,  that  he  is  anxious  to 
lie  down  to  his  eternal  rest  and  never  wake.  If  his 
spirit  could  but  understand  its  heavenward  destiny, 
U  he  would  learn  to  look  beyond  these  narrow  boun- 
daries, if,  in  dismissing  the  worthless,  he  would 
properly  estimate  the  high  and  imperishable,  poor 
Keyling  would  find  that  even  on  earth  there  are 
inexhaustible  sources  of  happiness.    Alas  for  the 
weakness  of  human  nature !     What  a  very  wreck 
a  man  becomes  when  left  to  his  own  blindness  and 
folly.     The  loftier  the  intellect  the  higher  its  aspi- 
rations and  the  more  comprehensive  its  faculties  ; 
the  lower  does  it  descend  in  darkness  if  the  torch 
of  religion  has  never  been  lighted  within.     It  is 
misery  to  feel  the  soul  capable  of  infinite  expansion 


^ 


and  allow  it  a  range  no  wider  than  this  foding  ever- 
changing  earth ;  to  taste  the  bliss  of  life,  mingled 
with  the  bitter  draught  of  deilh  ;  to  love  the  high 
and  holy,  and  never  look  toward  the  fountain  of 
holiness — deep,  deep,  and  mingling  in  its  pare  tide 
the  richness  of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.    Oh 
how  depressing  most  be  the  loneliness  of  such  aoals  I 
How  awfiil  the  desolation !    Too  high  for  earth 
and  knowing  nought  of  heaven !    Even  the  good 
in   their   natures  is  perverted  and  adds  to  the 
chaos   of   darkness    within.      When    they    see 
the  strong  oppress  the  weak,  vice  triumph  over 
virtue,  innocence  borne  down  by  care  and  poverty, 
and  guilt  elevated  to  a  throne,  they  say  this  is 
enough  to  know  of  him  who  holds  the  reigq/t  of 
such  a  government ;  and,  in  their  folly,  deem  them- 
selves more  merciful  than  the  Father  of  mercies. 
Making  this  world  the  theatre  of  life,  and  the  years 
of  man  its  sum,  they  fix  upon  this  inconceivably 
small  point  in  comparison  with  the  whole  ;  and, 
fit>msach  a  limited  view,  dare  to  tax  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe  with  ii^ustice.    Unable  to  comprehend 
the  policy  of  the  divine  government,  and  misap- 
prehending the  object  and  tendency  of  earthly  sof- 
fering,  they  lose  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  soph- 
istry, and  become  entangled  in  the  net  their  own 
hands  have  spread. 

Poor  Keyling!  he  drank  of  the  poisonous  tide 
of  infidelity,  and  every  thought  is  contaminated 
the  moment  it  springs  np  into  the  heart  Thia 
gives  it  coloring  to  the  earth  and  sky,  to  life  and 
death.  It  breaks  the  chain  that  binds  the  worid  of 
nature  to  its  Creator,  dissolves  the  strongest  fasci- 
nation of  the  beautiful  things  aroand  us,  and  ten- 
ders meaningless  the  lessons  traced  by  the  finger  of 
God  upon  everything  he  has  made.  It  remaves 
the  prop  firom  the  bending  reed,  and  the  sunlight 
from  the  heart;  it  binds  down  the  wing  of  hope, 
and  turns  the  upraised  eye  earthward ;  it  ofiers  only 
"  the  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief,'*  and  points 
the  fluttering  soul  to  a  grave  of  darkness  and  obUvion. 


A  S(SISN1&  S*m(DM  IHKDIPIS  SiISSUiIIE. 

(See  the  Engraving.) 


We  are  pleased  that  we  can  present  to  our  readers 
another  of  those  superb  engravings,  from  original 
designs,  which  have  elicited  such  universal  and 
spontaneous  commendations  from  the  conductors 
of  the  press  in  every  section  of  the  United  States. 
Oar  subject  is  taken  from  a  popular  volume  bygone 
of  the  best  of  our  female  writers,  and  our  arfistt, 
jealous  of  th^ir  fame,  have  produced  a  design  and 
an  engraving  which  cannot  fail  to  please  oar  pa- 
trons.    We  point,  with  pride  and  confidence,  to 


our  extended  series  of  original  designs  as  the  fal- 
fiiment  of  past  promises  and  the  pledge  of  fature 
exertions. 

And  what  a  melancholy  scene  do  the  novelist 
and  our  artist  draw !  Such  was,  alas !  the  hard 
fiite  of  many  who  were  pioneers  in  the  caose  of 
civilixation.  Many  a  hearth  was  left  desolate—- 
many  a  parent's  heart  wrung  with  anguish  and  the 
fell  passion  of  insatiable  revenge  awakened  in 
many  a  manly  breast  that  knew  not  before  a 
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luinh  or  bitter  feeling.  The  ran  arose  in  the 
morning,  and  sire  and  aona,  and  mother  and 
daughter,  obeyed  the  call  and  cheerfhlly  retamed 
to  their  daily  labor.  The  enterprizing  fiither  and 
his  stalwart  sons  went  forth  into  the  forest  to 
complete  the  task  of  felling  trees  which  for  many 
long  years  had  flourished  ontonched  and  unharmed, 
while  the  matron  and  her  little  ones  remained 
at  home  to  puisae  their  domestic  engagements- 
each  and  all  happy  in  their  novel  employments 
and  growing  rightly  proud  of  the  spot  which  they 
are  henceforth  to  call  their  own.  The  son  goeth 
down  and  the  laborer  retireth  from  his  toil,  indulg- 
ing with  his  wonted  gladness  in  the  hope  that  his 
little  ones  will  run  forth  to  meet  him,  while  the 
partner  of  his  chequered  liie-^he  companion  of 
hii  youth  and  manhood—waits  to  greet  him  with 
a  cheering  welcome  that  shall  compensate  him  for 
his  arduous  fatigue. 

Alas !  the  apoUerhath  visited  his  dwelling.  The 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  have  done  their 
duty — "  lover  and  friend  is  removed  far  from  him 
and  his  acquaintance  into  darkness" — ^the  iron 
frame  qnivers  beneath  the  sudden  and  accumulated 
wo  and  henceforth  he  who  was  all  love  and  affec- 
tion and  kindoesB  becomes  the  avenger,  thirsting 
fbr  the  blood  of  the  murderers. 

Fortunately  such  enormities  are  now  scarcely 
known.  The  pioneer  may  enter  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness — may  build  his  log  cabm  in  the 


depths  of  the  forest  or  roam  over  the  boundless 
prairies  without  fear  of  the  wily  Indian's  unsleep- 
ing cruelty  or  the  fell  savage's  nnsated  thirst  for 
Mood.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
chsntce— causes  that  will  continue  to  perpetuate  a 
result  so  fevotable  to  the  progress  of  this  orreat  na- 
tion and  its  free  institutions.  What  a  destiny 
awaits  us !  With  untrodden  forests  and  boundless 
prairies  from  which  the  aborigines  are  gradually 
disappearing  from  before  us— waiting  until  the 
growing  population  and  their  unrivalled  enterprize 
yet  beyond,  and  asrain  still  further  beyond, 
shall  force  them  to  occupy  territories  and  regions, 
until  this  great  continent  shall  every  where  be 
pressed  by  the  foot  of  the  free,  and  every 
valley  and  mountain,  and  hilltop  and  ocean  shore, 
and  prairie's  deep  shall  echo  to  the  song  of  freedom 
and  the  aspirations  of  virtue. 

In  the  meantime  look  upon  the  picture  of  the 
past  and  reverently  remember  that  compara- 
tively bloodless  as  shall  have  been  the  extension  of 
this  nation,  still  our  forefathers  had  their  perils  and 
their  severe  trials,  and  while  we  emulate  their  vir- 
tues— ^their  hardihood,  their  fearieasness,  their 
patience  and  their  indomitable  perseverance — let  us 
cherish  the  sad  remembrance  of  what  they  suffered, 
in  such  scenes  as  our  artist  has  portrayed,  that 
they  might  secure  independence  for  themselves, 
their  children  and  their  posterity. 
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Thb  Spring  revivM  in  baauty,  it^rn  Winter*!  moa  is  run. 
And  flovren,  like  happj  tisten,  are  laughing  in  the  lun ; 
Creation  bunts  iti  iej  chain,  the  breese  floats  softly  bj, 
ThfO  woods  'are  robed  in  riehest  green,  in  brightest  hues  the 

■kj; 
And  sweetly  o*er  the  sunlit  scene,  the  birds  their  music  pour, 
Bat  the  loved  and  lost  who  sleep  in  de«th  the  Spring  may  not 

restore. 


The  sun  comes  forth  in  glory,  and  the  stars  look  down  in  love ; 
There's  richness  in  the  earth  beneath,  uid  splendor  all  above ; 
The  waters  flow  more  soothingly,  and  the  breexes  have  a  tone 
Of  whispering  softness,  gentle  Spring,  whieh  makes  them  all 

thino  own : 
Baton  thy  .opening  beauties,  whilst  singing  that  thy  praise, 
The  kkved  and  lost  who  lonely  sleep  with  us  oo  moie  shall 


Along  whatever  path  we  tread,  reviving  beauties  spring— 
Tlw  bee  amid  the  blossoms,  and  the  bird  on  flashing  wing: 
The  clustering  vines,  in  deepening  robesi  embrace  the  shat- 
tered oak, 
And  hide  the  wounds  inflicted  there  by  lightning's  blasting 
stroke  *, 


And    bunting  from   their  Wintry  grave,  all   things  new 

life  resume ; 
But  come  no  more  the  loved  and  lost  who  slumber  in  the 

tomb. 


The  thunder  as  it  rolb  away  in  rumblings  long  and  loud. 
And  then  the  radiant  bow  hung  ont  upon  the  showery  cloud ; 
The  sunshine  and  the  shade  which  chase  each  other  o'er  the 

plain — 
And  the  swallow  as  it  bathes  its  wing  high  up  in  the  gentle 

rain — 
Are  ne'er  deoeiving  requiems  o'er  stormy  Winter's  bier- 
Spring  Cometh— but  the  loted  and  loet— ohs  I  they  aie  not 

here. 


We  welcome  thee,  reepleadent  Spring!  as  Wiaiar'sgkKHn  de- 
parts; 
We  hail  thee  for  thy  sunny  smile  upon  ourfrosen  hearts. 
And  for  emotions  kind  and  sweet,  which  thou  alone  canststir 
We  hail  the  bright  and  rosy  dueen  of  the  reviving  year ! 
And  another  ftesh  and  dewy  wreath  ftom  thy  radiant  brow 

we*ntear. 
In  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost  upon  our  hearts  to  wear. 
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Do  not  ehide  os,  gentto  leader,  neither  be  angry  with  nsoTei^ 
moch,  became  we  last  month  omitted  to  tell  yoa  aboot 
book*  and  things  thereunto  appertaining.  Ponibly  our  si- 
lence was  more  oppressiTe  to  oarseWet  than  to  you,  and  cer- 
tainly it  leaves  as  mora  to  tay  at  this  "  present  sitting,** 
which  will  or  will  not  be  a  hardship,  according  as  the  spirit 
of  gossipinr  mav  influence  us.  Truly  our  library  table '  groans 
being  burthened,*  and  we  would  fain  ease  it  of  iU  load,  for 
between  ourselves,  there  are  some  books  thereupon  which 
our  heart  veamt  to  spenJc  of.  Jiitd^fou  want  to  hear  about 
thorn,  ?  Well  then  you  are  just  iu  the  humor  we  wished  yoa 
to  be,  so  let  us  enjoy  ourselves. 

A  recent  volume  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  **  Library,"  is 
HooD^f  PoBMS,  eolleeted  by  his  widow,  and  ushered  into  the 
world  with  this  touching  announcement :  "  This  collection 
of  Mr.  (food's  peems,  u  made  in  fulfillment  of  his  own  de- 
sire. It  was  among  his  last  instructions  to  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him."  One's  heart  is  sad  to  think  of  the 'dearest  to 
him ' — the  once  hopeful  and  happy  widow  and  happier  wife, 
but  now  mournful  and  stricken  widow— gathering  up  the 
scattered  gems,  in  toiling  for  which  the  one  deareot  to  kor 
had  spent  his  strength,  and  exhausted  the  powers  of  lifb, 
and  erecting  them  into  a  monument  of  his  genius  and  of  her 
aflbetion.  And  yet,  even  in  the  moarnful  employ,  the  widow 
might  find  a  proud  consolation  in  the  assurance  that  the  vol- 
ome  would  be  an  enduring  record  of  the  better  nature  of  him 
whose  noblest  feelings  were  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from 
the  world.  It  baa  been  well  said  of  this  collection  of  Hood's 
poems,  that  **  no  wish  to  blot  one  line  in  these  his  best  and 
worthiest  efforts,  troubled  bis  repose.  Pity  for  the  erring, 
mercy  for  the  weak,  scorn  of  hypocrisy  and  bigotry — ^tbe 
preaervation  through  a  rough  lift,  of  every  humanizing  and 
tender  thought  to  which  his  youth  gave  birth,  were  the  sus- 
taining impalses  to  this  desire,  as  they  are  the  spirit  of  these 


The  American  publisher*  have  sacredly  observed  the  inet's 
last  wish,  end  have  sent  ibith  the  ooUection  unaheied  and 
anabridged. 

Let  us  take  up  another  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  publica- 
tions :  BoBHta  Aim  Tbodohts  m  Evropb— a  pleasant 
book,  and  withal  instructive.  Tou  are  tired  of  Transat' 
lantic  tomre.  Well,  we  do  not  wonder,  for  their  name  is 
^  Lwion."  But  this  volume  will  repay  a  |>erusal  notwith- 
standing, for  herein  it  diffbrs  IVom  the  multitude  that  have 
preceded  it,  that  there  are  thowkte  in  ite  pages.  The  author,  a 
soBthem  gentleman,  Q.  H.  Calvert,  Biq.,  of  Baltimore,  has 
looked  on  things  and  places  not  merely  with  hasty  and 
superficial  glances,  but  has  staid  to  contemplate  and  observe, 
and  has  taken  time  to  mature  his  views  before  he  has  given 
them  to  the  world.  The  book  reads,  as  you  will  find,  as 
thoogfc  the  author  had  not  intended  to  '*  make  a  book,"  but 
to  communicate  to  a  fHend  just  those  portions  of  his  tour, 
whieh  present  to  him  a  phaae  different  from  that  in  which 
they  are  generally  viewed.  But  lay  aside  that,  and  take 
up  those  two  volumes  of  Harpers'  **  new  miscellauy."  The 
title  is  **JouR«AL  or  RseBARCHBa  ixto  tbk  Natural 
HisTomv  ahdGrologt  ^  the  eoumtrieo  visited  dMriag  a  eey- 
age  of  H.  M,  H.  Beagiej  round  the  world  under  theeommani 
tf  Certain  FUi  Rog,  R,  JV."  The  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  was 


andertakenHiy  the  British  government,  solely  for  scientific  par 
poses,  and  Mr.  Darwin  accompanied  it  at  the  special  reouest 
of  the  commander,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty.  The  narrative  of  the  voyage  is  very 
interesUog,  but  the  principal  value  of  the  two  volumes 
Is  in  the  great  addition  they  make  to  the  fbcts  already  knows 
in  natural  history,  geology  having  special  prominenee, 
and  these  facts  and  oMervatlons  thereupon,  are  given  in  so 
pleasant  a  style,  that  if  you  have  any  love  for  natural  history 
you  will  he  delighted  with  the  book.  Tou  wanted  Just  suck 
a  book.  Weil  then  let  us  tell  you  that  it  may  be  procured, 
neatly  bound,  for  fifky  cents  a  volume  Ana  by  the  way, 
while  you  are  purchasing,  let  us  recommend  to  you  other  vol- 
umes of  the  same  series.  The  Narrativb  or  Crjhiral 
TRiALa,  is  a  book  that  has  a  stronger  clam  upon  the  general 
reader  that  its  title  woukl  lead  one  to  suppose.  It  is  a  trans* 
lation  from  the  German  of  Anselen  Ritter  Von  Feurbach, 
celebrated  as  a  legislator,  a  writer  and  a  judge,  the  chief  for- 
mer of  the  criminal  code  of  Bavaria,  ana  for  nnany  years  pre- 
sident of  its  hisbest  criminal  court-  A  careful  perusal  of  thia 
volume  will  teach  the  reader  to  look  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  various  matters  coming  under  his  observation. 

Of  a  difierent  character  is  another  volume  on  our  table, 
entitled  BoLACB  roR  Bkrbavkb  PARtirra.  It  is  published 
by  Robert  Carter,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Thomas  Smith. 
No  one  sufferins  undw  that  sunering,  the  anticipation  of 
which  led  one  of  the  best  of  men  to  exchiim  "  If  i  am  be- 
rieved  of  nly  children  I  am  bereaved,"  can  read  this  delight- 
ful volume  without  feeling  that  the  wounds  of  a  bleedinc 
heart  may  be  staunched  by  the  consoling  truths  of  the  goepM. 
The  same  publisher  has  also  just  issued  a  volume,  from  tho 
pen  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Dunnan,  D.  D.,  entitled  Bacrkd  Pmir 
OSOPHT  or  TBI  Skasons.  It  is  one  of  a  aeries  devoted  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  each  to  be  published,  we  preeume, 
as  those  seasons  revolve.  The  present  volume  refers  to 
Srpiog,  and  is  a  really  delightful  treatise  on  that  delightful 
season.  The  writer  displays  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  season,  and  crowds  his  pege*  with 
information;  but  the  value  of  tJM  work,  to  a  rightly  die- 
posed  mind  is  that  fhnn  each  peculiar  phase  of  the  season  is 
drawn  an  argument  to  demonstrate  the  existence,  and  attri- 
butes of  Goo.  In.  the  present  volume  this  anpinient  is  drawn 
from  the  various  operations  of  a  benevolent  Deity  so  remark- 
ably seen  in  the  Spring-time,  as  raproductton,  diffusion  of 
light  and  beat,  the  deposition  and  distribution  of  moisture 
iui.  ito.  Ate.  The  suggestions  and  reflections  are  also  of  a 
high  Older,  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  volume. 

Tbr  old  CoifTuiBNTAL,  by  Paulding,  published  by  Paine, 
and  Bttigess,  though  a  new  publication  is  not,  as  tlie  author 
informs  us,  a  new  work.  It  was  written  many  yeais  ago, 
and  doubtlMs  has  been  carefully  revised  before  publication. 
The  name  of  the  author  will  secure  for  it  a  wide  oircalatioa. 
The  object  or  design  of  the  story,  apiieais  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  sufferings  and  sacrifioes  of  a  class  of 
persons  whose  names  rarely  appear  among  the  legendary  stc»- 
ries  of  the  past,  but  who  nevnthetess  bore  the  brunt  of^  wan 
turmoils  and  dangers,  and  on  that  the  author  bas  been  emi- 
nently soeeessfui.  H  is  ehaneteis  are  well  selected,  and  jndi- 
ciottuy  pencilled  oat. 
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Study,  study,  ttndy !  Trudge,  trudge,  trudge ! 
Sew,  sew,  sew !  Oh,  what  a  busy  humdnun  life 
was  that  of  little  Ally  Fisher!  Day  in,  day  out, 
late  and  early,  from  week's  end  to  week's  end, 
it  was  all  the  same.  Oh,  how  Ally's  feet  and 
head  and  hands  ached!  And  sometimes  her 
heart  ached  too — ^poor  child ! 

Ally  was  not  an  interesting  little  girl ;  she  had 
no  time  to  be  interesting.  Her  voice,  true,  was 
▼ery  sweet,  but  so  plaintiye !  Besides,  yon  seldom 
heard  it ;  for  little  Ally  Fisher's  thoughts  were  so 
constantly  occupied  that  it  was  seldom  they  found 
time  to  come  up  to  her  lips.  No,  Ally  was  not 
interesting.  She  had  never  given  out  the  silvery, 
care-free,  heart  laugh,  which  we  love  so  to  hear 
from  children ;  she  could  not  laugh ;  for,  though 
sent  to  earth  a  disguised  ministering  angel,  vice 
had  arisen  between  her  and  all  life's  brightness, 
and  clouded  in  her  sun.  And  how  can  anything 
be  interesting  on  which  the  shadow  of  vice  rests  1 
Instead  of  mirth.  Ally  had  given  her  young  spirit 
to  sorrow ;  instead  of  the  bright  flowers  springing 
up  in  the  pathway  of  blissful  childhood,  the  swell- 
ing, bursting  buds  of  hope  that  make  our  Spring 
days  so  gay.  Ally  looked  out  upon  a  desert  with 
but  one  oasis.  Oh,  how  dear  was  that  bright  spot, 
with  its  flowers  all  fadeless,  its  waters  sparkling, 
never-fiiiling  and  living ;  its  harps,  its  crowns,  its 
sainted  onei,  its  white-winged  throng,  its  King — 
the  King  of  Heaven — that  kind  Saviour  who 
loved  her,  who  watched  over  her  in  her  helpless- 
ness, who  counted  all  her  tears,  lightened  alJ  her 
burdens,  and  was  waiting  to  take  her  in  his  arms 
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and  shelter  her  forever  in  his  bosom.  Little  Ally 
Fisher  had  indeed  one  pure  precious  source  of 
happiness  and  that  was  why  the  grave  did  not  open 
beneath  her  childish  feet  and  she  go  down  into  it 
for  rest,  worn  out  by  her  burden  of  sorrow,  want 
and  nusery.  Yet  Ally  was  not  interesting. 
When  other  children  were  out  playing  among  the 
quivering  Joyful  Summer  shadows,  sh^  sat  away 
behind  her  deak  in  the  school-ro<5m,  sew,  sew, 
sewing,  till  her  eyes  ached  away  back  into  her 
head,  and  her  little  arm  felt  as  though  it  must 
drop  from  her  thin  shoulder.  Odd  wajrs  these 
for  a  child  !  How  disagreeably  mature !  It  is  a 
very  unpleasant  thing  to  see  children  make- old 
women  of  themselves !  Ah,  then  wo  to  the  sin — 
wo  to  the  sinner  who  cheats  a  young  heart  of  its 
Spring? 

Neither  was  Ally  beautiful:  her  fiice  was  so 
thin  and  want-pinched,  and  her  great  eyes  looked 
so  wo-begone!  How  could  Ally  be  beautiful 
with  such  a  load  of  care  upon  her,  crushing  beneath 
its  iron  weight  the  rich  jewels  which  God  had 
lavished  upon  her  spirit  7  It  is  the  inner  beauty 
that  shines  upon  the  face  or  all  the  flowers  of 
her  young  heart  had  been  blasted.  Her  curia  were 
glossy  enough  but  you  could  not  help  believing, 
when  you  looked  upon  them,  that  misery  nestled 
in  their  deep  shadows ;  her  eyes  were  of  the  soft- 
est, meekest  brown,  fringed  with  rich  sable,  but  to 
full  of  misery !  Her  complexion  was  transparent- 
ly &ir,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  instead  of  the  warm 
generous  heart-tide  which  belongeth  to  childhood 
and  youth.    All  her  features  were  pinched  and 
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attenuated ;  her  hands  were  email  and  thin  and 
bine  ;  and  her  little  figure  in  its  scanty,  homely 
clothing,  looked  very  much  like  a  weed  which  has 
stood  too  long  in  the  Autumn  time.  So  frail !  so 
delicate  !  so  desolate ! 

And  did  anybody  love  poor  Ally  Fisher — the 
busy  bee — the  humdrum  worker — the  forlorn  child, 
who  was  neither  interesting  nor  beautiful  ?  Was 
there  anybody  to  love  her?  No  one  but  her 
mother — a  poor,  sad-looking  woman,  w^  wore  a 
fiided  green  bonnet  and  a  patched  chintz  frock, 
and  who  never  stopped  to  smile  or  shake  hands 
with  anybody  when  she  walked  out  of  the  village 
church.  This  desolate,  sad-hearted  woman,  with 
her  bony  -fingers  and  sharpened  face — this  dame 
Fisher,  whom  the  boys  called  scare-crow  and  the 
girls  used  to  imitate  in  tableaux — this  strange 
woman,  seeming  in  her  visible  wretchedness  scarce 
to  belong  to  this  bright  beautiful  world,  bore  a 
measureless,  exhaustless  fountain  of  love  behind 
the  &ded  garments  and  the  ugly  person  ;  and  she 
lavished  all  its  holy  wealth  on  poor  little  Ally. 
Ally  had  a  fother,  too,  but  he  did  not  love  her. 
He  loved  nothing  but  the  vile  grog-shop  at  the 
comer  of  the  stree't  and  the  brown  earthen  jug 
which  he  yet  had  humanity  or  shame  enough  to 
hide  in  the  loft.  Ah,  now  you  see  why  Ally 
Fisher  was  unhappy.  Now  yon  see  the  vice  in 
whose  shadow  the  stricken  child  matured  so  ra- 
pidly. Now  you  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  roe, 
"  Poor,  poor  Ally  Fisher !  God  help  her ! " 
Ay,  God  help  her ! 

Ally  tried  very  hard  to  help  herself;  but  her 
mother  was  always  very  feeble,  and  there  were  ■ 
several  little  ones  younger  than  herself  What 
could  poor  Ally  do  ?  She  went  to  school — that  she 
tDould  do — because  she  never  could  accomplish 
anything  at  home  in  that  small  crowded  room, 
with  all  those  thin -faced  miserable  little  creatures 
about  her ;  but  she  took  her  sewing  with  her,  and 
every  moment  that  she  could  steal  from  her  books 
was  devoted  to  earning  bread. 

Dame  Fisher  had  looked  earnestly  forward  to 
the  time  when  Ally  would  be  old  enough  and  had 
learned  enough  to  vary  the  monotonous  character 
of  her  employment  and  preside  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher  over  the  little  school  just  over  the.  hill. 
These  mothers  are  so  dotingly  hopeful!  How 
could  she  think  of  it,  and  Ally  the  child  of  a 
drunkard !  To  be  sure  this  was  the  only  vice  of 
which  Billy  Fisher  had  ever  been  guilty.  He  bad 
never  defrauded  his  neighbor;  he  had  never  in 
better  dajrs,  when  some  who  now  despised  him 
were  in  bis  power,  been  oppressive  to  the  poor ;  he 
had  hanned  no  one  nor  wished  harm  to  any ; 
he  had  only  degraded  his  own  nature  aliiioet  to  a 
bestial  level,  and  poured  oat  a  vessel  of  shame 
upon  his  own  fiunily.  Enou^,  to  be  eurs ;  but  then 
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Ally — she  had  always  been  a  gentle,  patient,  toil- 
ing, faultless  child,  and  why  must  she  suffer  for  the 
&ther*s  Bin  7  What  7  The  daughter  of  the  dnuik- 
en  vagabond,  Billy  Fisher,  a  teacher  for  their 
children !  What  a  presuming  minx  she  must  be ! 
The  idea  was  preposterous !  She  must  find  other 
means  of  supplying  herself  with  the  finery  she  was 
prinking  in  of  late ;  let  her  go  into  the  kitchen 
where  she  belonged  !  Poor  Ally,  she  had  wrought 
till  midnight  for  a  fortnight  to  prepare  herself  for  ! 
presentation  to  these  same  fault-finders;  if  she  • 
had  not,  they  would  have  called  her  ragamufin. 
Where  shaU  we  look  for  a  reasonable  man  7  \ 

Ally  was  not  much  distressed.  To  be  sure,  it  [ 
was  the  breaking  up  of  a  long-cherished  dream, 
and  the  severe  that  this  had  been  the  only  dream 
she  had  ever  dared  cherish ;  but  the  poor  girl  bad  . 
a  holy  resource  and  she  did  not  repine.  She  went 
from  the  door,  where  each  hope  of  her  life  had  been 
cruelly  crushed,  with  a  swelling  heart  and  falter- 
ing step.  Over  the  style  across  the  way,  the  little 
blue  eyes  of  the  Spring-violets  were  looking  up 
lovingly  from  beds  of  moss ;  the  freed  streams  were 
dancing  gayly,  flashing  and  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
light ;  and  on  a  brown  maple  bough,  where  leaf- 
buds  were  swelling  ready  to*  burst  with  life,  a  little 
bird,  the  first  Spring  bird,  carolled  as  blithely  as 
though  it  might  bring  Eden  to  a  desolate,  disap- 
pointed heart.  Ally  Fisher  heard  it,  and  the  tears 
broke  over  their  fringed  boundaries  and  fell  m  a 
sparkling  shower  upon  her  bodice.  Then  she 
crossed  the  style  and  the  stream,  and  paswd  the 
trees  till  she  found  a  solitary  nook  away  in  the 
heart  of  the  wood  ;  and  here  she  knelt  and  pray- 
ed. How  strong  was  Ally  Fisher  when  she  left 
her  retreat !  The  arm  of  Him  who  is  ahnighty 
was  about  her. 

Ally  Fisher  passed  with  quite  aa  light  a  foot  as 
usual  over  the  dried  leaves  through  which  the  ten- 
der Spring-blades  were  peeping  and  beyond  the 
border  of  the  wood,  till  she  came  in  sight  of  a 
beautiful  central  kke,  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  young  green  was  striving  with  the  pallid 
spoils  of  last  year's  frost.  Ally  Fisher  was  not 
very  observing — she  was  too  thoughtful  to.be  ob- 
serving— ^but  as  she  emerged  from  the  wood  she 
saw  a  person,  probably  a  nurse,  walking  near  the 
lake  with  a  little  girl,  who  danced  and  prattled 
and  clapped  her  tiny  hands,  now  bounding  from 
the  path,  now  half- hiding  her  little  head  in  the 
woman's  dress,  and  then  running  forward  with  all 
the  guileless  glee  of  a  bird  or  butterfly.  Ally 
looked  at  her  and  felt  the  warm  tears  creep- 
ing to  her  eyes.  Why  had  she  never  been  tfaoe 
happy?  And  why  should  that  terrible  shadow 
which  had  settled  on  her  cradle,  darken  at  this 
point,  so  full  of  strange  wondrous  interest,  now  y 
when  she  was  c 
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*<  Standtog,  wtUi  lelaetanc  feat, 
Whera  the  brook  ud  river  pMet, 
Womuiliood  ud  ohildhood  UmI  ! 

• 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet*!  swifl  advance, 
On  the  river'i  broad  expanse !  ** 

The  teaiB  crept  to  AUy*8  eyes,  bat  they  had  no 
time  to  &1L  She  heaid  a  shriek  and  saw  the 
woman  cowering  over  the  verge  of  the  lake*  her 
hands  clasped  as  though  in  anecatacy  of  agonised 

fear. 

«  The  child ! "  thought  Ally,  as  she  sprang  for- 
ward, new  life  in  every  limb  and  lighting  up  her 

eye. 

She  was  right.  The  little  one  was  just  rising 
to  the  sariace  after  her  first  terrible  plunge  ;  Ally 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale  agonised  face,  then  a 
fold  of  scarlet,  and  all  disappeared,  except  the 
the  successive  rings  formed  by  the  rippling  water. 

'•  It  is  not  deep,  not  very  deep,"  she  said,  half 
to  herself,  half  to  the  careless  nurse,  "  were  I 

only  taller." 

She  stepped  into  the  veater  carefully  as  though 
to  insure  in  the  outset  a  firm  footing.  Another 
step,  and  the  water  grew  deeper-— another— ano- 
dier.  The  water  had  orisen  above  her  waist  and 
her  slight  figure  seemed  swayed  by  its  undulations. 
Dare  she  go  fcriher]  Oh,  the  lake  was  so  still- 
only  a  ripple  on  its  sur&ce,  and  a  life— a  life  at 
stake  !  Again  on,  one  more  step— the  little  scar- 
let dress  appeared  just  before  her.  But  one,  one 
short  step  more  !  She  falter*— reels— and  grasps 
it !  Now  Ally  !  See,  she  pauses  deliberately  to 
steady  herself !  Her  presence  of  mind,  even  in  the 
moment  of  uiumph  has  not  forsaken  her,  and  her 
foot  is  still  firm.  She  returns  slowly ,  safely  to  the 
shore  and  sinks  with  her  recovered  human  trea- 
sure at  the  feet  of  the  terrified  nurse. 

Ally  Fisher  opened  her  large  wondering  eyes 
upon  a  strange  scene.  Her  head  lay  upon  a  pillow 
of  rich  purple  velvet ;  and  slie  turned  from  her 
singular  couch  to  magnificent  folds  of  drapery, 
heavy  golden  cords  half-hidden  in  their  soft  sha 
dows,  rich  maiwve  fiimiture,  the  use  of  which  she 
did  not  understand— all  the  wondere  of  this  magic 
palace— quite  unheeding  a  kind  face  which  bent 
anxiously  over  her. 

"  Oh,  I  was  so  caieless  and  you  so  good ! "  was 
the  first  exclamation  she  heard  ;  and  then  from  a 
ao&  at  the  other  aide  of  the  room  came  a  pale 
beautiful  lady,  who  whispered,  "Dear  child!  God 
bless  her '. "  in  low  tremulous  tones,  as  though  the 
terror  had  not  yet  gone  from  her  heart. 

•*  Does  she  recovesi  "  inquired  another  voice. 
It  was  that  of  a  man  aad  though  strong  there 
was  now  a  subdued  tremor  in  it  which  gave  evi- 
dence that  the  stting  on  which  it  vibrated  had 
been  lately  jarred  by  fear  and  sorrow.    "Doesshe 
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recover?  This  noble  deed  has  made  her  oar's 
as  Marcia  is.  She  shall  never  go  back  to  that 
poor  hovel  again." 

"  My  mother ! "  was  Ally's  answering  remark  ; 
"  Oh,  she  will  be  so  frightened !  I  must  go  to  my 
mother  now." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  lady  and  her  husband 
and  even  the  attending  physician  insisted  on  her 
remaining,  at  least  until  she  was  quite  recovered, 
and  offered  to  send  for  her  mother.  AUy  arose 
to  her  feet  and  smiled  her  usual  sad  smile. 

"  I  am  well,  quite  well.  It  didn't  hurt  me  any ; 
I  was  only  frightened  because  I  thought  the  poor 
little  girl  was  dead.  To  be  sure  I  shouldn't  fesr 
the  dead,  but  when  I  had  her  in  my  arms— are 
you  sure  she  will  get  well  ?  " 

"  She  will,  and  it  was  you  who  saved  her  life." 
Ally  shuddered.  "  Uh !  her  cheek  was  cold ! 
just  like  little  Willie's.  But  yon  say  she  will  get 
well,  and  I  am  very  glad,  though  sometimes  I 
think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  die  and  go 
to  heaven  where  Jesus  Christ  is.  It  is  so  dreary 
here ! "  she  added,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  half  mus- 
ingly. 

Dame  Fisher  was  surprised  to  see  the  &mily 
carriage  of  the  Bumells  draw  up  at  her  humble 
door,  and  more  surprised  when  her  own  Ally, 
in  strange  garb  "a  world  too  wide,"  sprang 
from  it,  her  pale  face  really  brilliant  with  excite- 
ment. Ally's  large  eyes  were  larger  than  ever, 
and  the  heart's  light  was  centred  beneath  their 
jetty  fringes ;  .while  her  mouth,  the  lips  no  longer 
pale,  was  wreathed  with  unusual  smiles. 

"  Oh,  mother !  I  have  saved  a  life  !  Is  not  God 
kind  to  let  me  do  so  great  a  thing  ?  " 

Strange  that  neither  Ally  nor  her  mother 
thought  of  the  lost  school  that  night,  heavy  as  the 
disappointment  was !  Nay,  is  it  strange  1  They 
thought  of  it  in  the  morning,  however,  and  then 
dame  Fisher  was  more  sad  than  Ally. 

**  So  yon  are  to  sew  your  life  away,"  she  said, 
despondingly,  "  my  poor,  poor  Ally ! " 
"  No,  mother ;  God  will  take  care  of  me." 
It  was  not  noon  when  the  family  earriage  of  the 
Bumells  again  appeared  at  the  door  of  Billy  Fish- 
er's miserable  cottage. 

**  Mrs  Bumell !  It  may  be.  Ally,  she  will  get 
you  the  school ;  these  rich  people  have  so  much 
influence.'* 

Mrs.  Bumell  came  to  offer  Ally,  as  her  husband 
had  promised  in  his  &st  lively  emotion  of  grati- 
tude, a  splendid  home. 

"  You  shall  share  with  little  Maxoia  in  eveiy- 
thing,"  she  said ;  "  You  shall  even  divide  our  love  ; 
more,  you  are  older,  and  shall  be  oonsiderpd  in 
everything  the  elder  daughter.  Come  and  live 
with  us,  dear ;  for  we  should  have  had  no  child 
but  for  you."  ^ 

Ally  looked  at  her  mother,  whose  thin  fnoe  now 
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glowed  with  gratified  ambition;  glanced  at  the 
broken  walla  of  the  mieerable  hovel  ahe  called 
home;  turned  from  one  little  half-atanred  figure 
to  another ;  and  then  approaching  the  lady,  said 
in  a  low  firm  tone,  '*  You  are  very  kind,  and  I  will 
prey  God  to  bless  you  for  it ;  but  I  muat  not  go 
away  from  here." 

**  Muat  not ! " 

**  Muat  not,  Ally ! "  exclaimed  the  aurpriaed, 
diaappointed  mother. 

Ally'a  Toioe  became  choked.  "  This  ia  a  very 
poor  placo-— I  never  knew  how  poor  until  I  went 
into  some  of  the  grand  housea-^nt  I  have  always 
lived  in  it." 

"  But  the  sewing  and  that  terrible  pain  in  your 
side,  my  dear !  "   interrupted  the  matron. 
^    "  It  will  be  better  soon,  I  think  ;  and,  maybe,  I 
ahalt  not  have  to  sew  so  much  now  for  Mary  is 
glowing  bigger.*' 

"  But,  Ally—" 

"  Mother,  don't  drive  me  away  from  home." 

**  We  will  give  you  a  home,"  pleaded  the  lady, 
"  the  house  you  saw  yeaterday.  There  you  shall 
have  everything  you  can  wish — things  much 
more  beautiful  than  you  have  ever  aeen  in  your 
life — and  little  Marcia  whose  life  you  saved  will 
love  yon  and  so  will  we  all." 

"  Then  who  will  love  my  poor,  poor  mother  1 " 
and  Ally  burst  into  tears. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  conference  a  head 
had  been  raised  from  a  pile  of  bed-covering  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  and  a  red, bloated  face,  looked 
out  on  the  group  with  vague  wonder.  Soon  an  ex- 
pmsion  of  intelligence  began  to  lighten  up  the 
heavy  eyea,  and  now  and  then  a  trace  of  some- 
thing like  emotion  appeared  upon  the  &ce.  At 
AUjr'a  laat  worda  there  was  for  a  moment  a  strange 
convnlaive  working  of  the  featurea  and  the  head 
fell  heavily  back  upon  the  pillow. 

It  was  in  vain  that  both  the  lady  and  dame 
Fiaber  pleaded.  Ally'a  firm  modest  answer  was 
ever  the  aame.  "  Oh,  it  was  nothing ;  I  couldn't 
let  the  little  girl  drown  when  it  waa  ao  easy  to  go 
into  the  water.  It  waa  nothing ;  ao  I  do  not  de- 
aerve  that  beaatiful  home.  I  shouldn't  be  of  any 
nee  there  either,  and  here  I  am  indeed." 

**  Bnt  I  will  give  yon  five  timea  the  money  yon 
could  earn  by  aewing,"  urged  the  lady,  "  and  you 
aball  bring  it  all  here." 

Ally  waa  for  a  moment  ataggered. 

<*  So  you  would  help  ua  mora  by  going  than  by 
Buying,"  added  the  dame,  quite  forgetihl  of  aelf 
while  BO  anxious  for  her  child's  welfare. 

**  But,  mother,  who  would  hold  your  bead  when 
it  achea,  and  bathe  your  temples,  and  kiss  away 
the  pain,  and  then  ait  and  watch  you  while  you 
Bleep  1  And  when  the  trouble  comea  who  would 
try  to  make  it  light  and  help  yon  to  find  all  the 
happy  thinga  to  weigh  against  it  1   And  who  would 


ait  with  yon  at  evening  when  yon  are  ao  lonely  7 
Who,  mother,  would  read  the  Bible  to  you  T  for 
you  told  me  but  yeaterday  that  your  eyea  were  fail- 
ing; and  who  would — would  love  yon,' mother? 
Oh,  don't  Bend  me  away!  All  thoae  beautiful 
things  would  only  make  me  sorry  if  you  could  not 
have  them  too  ;  and  so  you  muat  let  me  stay  here 
in  the  old  honae,  for  it  is  the  only  plaee  where  I 
can  be  happy.  God  would  not  lore  me  if  I 
ahould  leave  you  with  all  the  children  to  care  for 
and  none  to  comfort  yon  wlien  you  are  aad." 

The  lady'B  eyes  were  sufiused  with  the  heart's 
dew  aa,  with  a  mental  blessing  on  the  young  girl's 
head  and  a  Bilent  determination  to  reward  her  aelf- 
denying  apirit  richly,  ahe  turned  away. 

"Yon  have  aacrificed  yourself  for  my  aake. 
Ally,"  Bobbed  the  dame,  folding  her  gentle  child  in 
her  arma ;  "  Oh !  why  did  yon  do  it  1 " 

*'  No,  mother ;  I  am  happier  here,  and  he—,** 
Ally  pointed  to  the  bed  meaningly.  '*  I  couldn't 
mention  it  before  her." 

'*  Yes,  darling,  you  are  right— you  alwaya  are ; 
he  would  kill  himself  without  you  in  a  week,  I 
know.  Bnt  oh,  it  ia  a  dreadful  thing — my  poor, 
poor  Ally ! " 

Ally  waa  at  her  aewing  aa  calm  and  quiet  as 
if  nothing  nnuaual  had  occurred,  though  there 
waa  a  eingular  bright  apot  on  her  cheek ;  and  the 
dame  had  buaied  herself  with  preparing  the  chil- 
dren's supper  when  Billy  Fisher  crept  from  tlie 
bed  and  glided  half- timidly  to  the  door. 

"  Don't  go  to-night,  father,"  whispered  Ally, 
laying  her  slight  hand  on  liia,  and  fixing  her  large 
mournful  eyes  on  his  face  moat  pleadingly. 

*'  Don't  go  ;  1  will  help  you  to  fix  the  cheaa-men 
you  wanted  me  to  do  laat  night ;  or  I  will  hem 
the  pretty  new  handkerchief  I  bought  for  yon  to- 
day, and  sing  whatever  you  like  beat  wliile  I  am 
doing  it ;  or  1  will  read  to  you  from  my  beautiful 
library  book,  or  do  anything  you  like— only  don't 
go !     It  ia  very  lonely  here  without  you,  father." 

The  lipa  of  the  miaereble  man  parted  aa  though 
he  would  have  replied  ;  but  the  worda  aeemed 
choking  him,  and  he  broahed  haatily  paat  her. 
Tean  came  to  Ally'a  eyes  as  ahe  tnmed  again  to 
her  work,  but  no  one  heeded  them. 

That  evening  paeBed  aa  hundreda  of  othera  had 
done.  The  children  were  all  aent  to  bed,  and  then 
Ally  and  her  mother  eat  down  by  their  one  tallow 
candle  to  earn  bread  for  them. 

*'  It  is  so  pleaaant  to  be  together !  "  aaid  Ally, 
raising  a  face  all  beaming  with  gratitude. 

••  Yes,  but  you  lose  a  great  deal  by  it,  dear.*' 

**  Oh,  no ;  I  loae  nothing.  1  Bhould  have  loat  a 
great  deal  if  I  had  gone  av%y  firom  yon.  Mother, 
I  have  been  wondering  since  thia  morning  that 
God  baa  been  ao  kind  aa  to  keep  na  together  while 
I  am  80  ungrateful.  I  never  knew  how  happy  it 
made  me  to  be  with  you  till  now." 


'«l-*^\yJ^-^-l^l-ll—  I—  —  —  ■-    ■    ■    "    ^  • 
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"  We  never  see  half  the  blesiuigt  wUcfa  God 
bestows  upon  ns,  darling." 

Murmurer — ^jroa  surrounded  by  comforts  and 
elegancies,  feasting  on  dainties  and  rolling  in  lux- 
uries— oh,  could  you  look  in  upon  dame  Fisher's 
cottage,  with  its  bare  broken  walls  and  scanty  fur- 
niture! And  yet  the  poor  drunkard's  wife  was 
really  more  deeply  blessed  than  yon — blessed  with 
the  inner  wealth  of  a  **  meek  and  qaiet  spirit." 
5%«  never  murmured. 

The  hour  of  ten  drew  near,  and  Ally's  quick  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  a  step  upon  the  door-stone. 

"  Father !  he  is  very  early.  Oh,  I  hope  he  has 
not—" 

She  had  no  time  to  finish  the  sentence.  The 
door  was  thrown  wide  open  vrith  a  quick,  earnest, 
joyous  dash. 

"  I  have  done  it.  Ally,  bird — I  have  done  it ! 
There — ^there— whist !  Don't  look  so  frightened, 
pussy ;  it  is  nothing  bad— it  is  something  good — 
very  good.  It  will  make  your  little  heart  glad, 
and  I  ought  to  make  it  glad  once  in  your  sorry 
life-time,  birdie,  dear.  Shall  I  tell  you  T  shall  I  tell 
you,  Ally  7  I  have  taken  the  Btep^^the  step  ;  and 
now,  darling,  your  poor  mother  shall  have  some- 


body to  love  her,  and  so  shall  you,  too.  Oh,  it  has 
been  a  dreadful  course  ;  it  has  almost  broken  my 
heart  sometimes  to  think  of  my  miserable  ways ; 
and  I  have  felt  the  worst  when  yon  thought 
I  was  stupid  and  didn't  care.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  determined  to  break  away,  but  then  I  waa 
tempted  and  couldn't.  Now  I  have  done  it. 
Never  another  drop  to  mg  lipo  J  so  help  me  God ! " 

That  night  there  was  not  so  happy  a  house  in 
all  the  state  of  New  York  as  the  wretched  hovel  to 
which  Billy  Fisher  had  brought  such  unexpected 
joy.  And  Ally— oh,  no !  she  never  regretted  hav- 
ing sacrificed  her  own  bright  prospect  to  the  hap- 
piness of  those  she  loved  ;  for  never  was  human 
heart  more  deeply  blessed  than  gentle  trusting  Ally 
Fisher's.  Other  and  more  brilliant  blessings  now 
cluster  around  her  path,  but  these  are  mere 
trifles  compared  with  that  great  first  one. 

It  was  thine  own  work,  sweet  Ally  ;  thy  never 
failing  gentleness  it  was  which  won  him.  Go  on, 
pure -hearted  one !  There  is  still  more  for  thee  to 
do. 

"  Still  thy  imije  like  ■umhtne  dart, 
loto  many  a  ittnlen  heart, 
For  aimile  of  God  thou  art !  *' 


A  ffiEiQHUPSIS  dDP  IPAIIY  HiAlflD. 


B7     CBASLBS    8.     LB8TBK. 


I  LuvK,  in  that  enchanting  hour, 
*  When  reason  ileept  in  faney*i  bower/ 
To  roam  awhile  in  fiiiry  land, 
Amid  the  haunte  of  the  eMn  band ! 
Thss  gatded  by  a  friendly  fprite. 
My  wBBdering  fancy  roT*d  lait  night, 
In  a  bewildering  mazy  vieioB, 
Through  fairy  land  and  leenet  elytian. 

It  leemed  a  lorely  night  in  June, 

The  light  breath  of  a  Southern  breem 
Whispered  a  low  and  lulling  tone. 

Waking  eve*t  iweateit  nalodief. 
The  eyei  of  heaven  wen  gleaming  bright, 

0*er  field  and  itream  and  flowery  lea ; 
The  moonbeam  olothed  with  lilrer  light, 

The  famdeeape  and  the  ihinlng  tea. 
HeaTon  wai  a  *  ipangled  itarlight  sheen,' 
And  earth  a  dewy  jewelled  green. 


Conducted  by  my  faithful  n&inion, 
I  flew  on  fancy's  airy  pinion, 


Through  woodland,  eave,  aBd  tyWan  grot, 
Until  we  reached  the  haunted  spot, 
Where  *naath  the  wild  witeh-haxeltree. 
The  fairiee  held  their  JahUlee. 

It  was  at  deep  and  wild  a  glade       | 
At  mortal  eye  could  wish  to  see, 

WboM  in  the  moonlight's  chequered  s! 
They  kept  their  nigbUy  tmrelry— 

niiry,  fay,  and  elf  and  sprite, 

Were  dancing  in  the  mellow  light. 

In  garments  of  as  gorgeous  hoe 
As  etreaks  the  sky  at  early  dawn, 

They  wanton  with  the  pearly  dew 
That  sparkles  on  the  verdant  lawn, 

Or  sport  aloft  on  glistening  wing, 

Or  lave  them  in  the  haunted  spring. 

Upon  a  throne  of  fVagrant  thyme 
Heclined  in  state  the  Fairy  Queen ; 

The  fairest  maid  of  all  this  clime 
Is  not  more  fair  than  she,  I  ween. 
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Befon  her,  on  tiM  mumj  beatb, 

A  royal  ranptuonc  fea«t  wat  •pnai; 
Each  diih,  a  tingle  red  rote  leaf, 

Was  placed  upea  a  muihrooaa  bead. 
Their  eopi  wen  made  of  eolor  belkr 
And  of  the  wild  bee*«  waxen  eeU*^ 
And  'filled  with  fttfrant  rabj  wine, 
Wmf  Aoni  the  hlnahinf  colnnbincL 

The  ftaet  h  tpread,  away  !  away ! 
Can  hither  fairy,  elf,  and  fay ; 
Cbme,  oaphe,  imp,  and  sprite,  come  aV^ 
And  jom  the  voyal  fcstiTaL 

Itiey  IhfDiir  along  the  flowery  mead^ 

They  hie  them  fto»  dm  h>mled  iprav^ 
Itiey  gmid»  tte  bat  ftr  winged  ilee^ 
Tlieericlet  spur  at  fullest  speed, 
Or  ride  apon  «b»  beecle*b  wimg. 

Tmm  Ihiry  eaTO-  a«d  eHTn  lower, 
Fto»  beds  beeidto  the  moonlit  broofc^ 

Ttom  slumbers  m  the  forest  flower, 
From  mounlai*  side  and  shady  nook. 

The  fairy  reToller*  duster  roand 

The  banquet  on  ihe  nsomy 


UpoD  a  heap  of  licAen  greeiry 

Before  the  royal  Fairy  Queeo^ 

A  tiny  crystal  foblel  stood, 

FiBed  witK  a  sparkling  ruby  flood. 

In  brimaMqg  bowk,  and  mirth  and  fleev 

The  lestal  boar*  were  well-n^ 
And  still,  *mid  ait  their  revelry, 

The  fohlet  stood  untouched— valartad. 


Bot  now,  with  amay  a  wiiard  cpal], 

The  lUries  twine  a  mystie  wreath 
Of  flowrets  ftom  the  eMn  well. 

And  ivy  from  the  moonlit  heath ; 
And  circling  on  the  tufted  ground, 

In  many  a  mazy  magic  ring, 
They  wreath  the  tiny  goblet  round, 

Aad,  hiet  t  in  ehoiml  mains  they  sing: 

"  Be  who  drinks  this  fairy  bowl. 

Crowned  with  leaTCs  of  ivy  green. 
Entranced  in  bliss,  shall  yield  tiis  sool 

in  loT«  onto  onr  Fairy  Queen ; 
The  dew,  that  on  the  lily's  bieMt 

Lies  trembling  in  the  starlight  sheeo. 
Is  not  more  pure— is  not  so  blest— 

As  is  our  gentle  Fairy  Queen. 
Then  drink  the  sparkling  nectar  op 

Ere  morning's  rosy  blush  is  seen ; 
QnaiTdeep  fWim  out  the  brimming  eup^ 

And  loTo  for  aya  our  Fairy  Qaaeo.** 

Each  gallant  of  the  elfin  band 
Enayed  to  drain  the  ebarmed  cop. 

But  not  a  hand  in  fairy  land 
Coold  raise  the  crystal  goblet  op. 

Enraptured  with  the  moonlight  scene, 

And  with  the  lovely  Fairy  Queen, 
I  joined  the  elfin  revelry, 

I  raised  the  goblet  from  the  gieen, 
And  qnaflbd  its  sparkling  tide  to  thee  * 
Bear  Liazie,  of  my  phantasy, 

Thoo  wast  the  F^iry  Queen ! 


HUdSISV  AmW  fid (D IE H I H (B . 


BT      MISS      ANNA      BLACXWXLL. 


MoimNO !  Dian-Irfce  and  gforione, 

Chasing  shades  from  land  and  sea: 
Walkiiig  forth,  a  queen  victorions. 

Robed  and  jewelled  royaHy ; 
Waking  worid  may  bead  before  thee^ 

Worshi|>ing  thy  radiant  eye ; 
Bird  and  stream  and  flower  adore  thee 

For  thy  wealth  of  son  and  sky 
But  to  me  thy  garish  gladnem 

Shows  too  mneh,  too  often  grieres ; 
Better  love  I  the  sweet  sadnem 

That  thy  gentler  sister  weaves. 


Holy  shining  worlds  unnumbered 
Gem  the  forehead  of  the  .Wight. 

Joys  by  day  unseen  that  slorabered 
VFaking  to  her  calm  delight ; 

In  her  starry  mantle  ahrooded 
Sleep  the  sorrows  of  the  heart. 

Till  the  mists  the  soul  that  clouded 
Softened  into  dew,  (*epart. 

Silent  Night !  sweet  gifts  bestowing 
FVom  thy  shaded  ftagrant  om. 

Softest  pleasurm  gently  flowing- 
Holy  Night!  to  thee  I  turn. 


VIBIS  (BllS(DI£fIS'S  IDi^irSIEIfSm. 


BT     JAMBS     X.     FAULDINO. 


Sbortlt  after  the  ceflnon  of  the  vast  territory  of 
Loaifliana,  the  moat  fertile  region  of  the  Old  or 
New  World,  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
JESoataee  Chetwood,  in  the  course  of  a  deaaltory 
rambling  life,  in  which  he  had  ridted  many  parts 
of  Europe,  came  to  the  crescent  city,  commonly 
called  New  Orleans,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
a  few  days.  He  was  competently  rich,  well  edu- 
cated and  accomplished,  and  possessed  of  such  ex- 
traordinary graces  of  person,  manner  and  mind, 
that  white  abroad  he  received  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Handsome  American,*'  and,  as  report  said, 
actually  made  an  impression  on  a  certain  young 
queen,  who  haJ  been  wedded  to  an  old  husband 
for  reasons  of  state — ^in  other  words,  to  cement  a 
perpetual  alliance  between  two  neighboring  king- 
doms .  that  nefer  preserved  a  good  understanding 
afterward. 

At  the  crescent  city,  Chetwood''— who  spoke 
French  with  great  fluency — by  means  of  his  letters 
of  introdaetion  and  the  most  effectual  one  of  all — 
that  which  he  carried  inhisface^aoon  became  a»- 
sociated  with  the  proud  old  Creoles,  the  ancient 
lords  of  the  soil,  who  at  that  period,  as  they  have 
been  ever  since,  were  rather  shy  of  the  bustling 
active  Yankees,  and  looked  on  their  incorporation 
with  the  republican  family  aa  a  great  calamity. 
Nevertheleas,  there  was  something  about  Cbetwood 
that  dispelled  every  prejudice  as  soon  as  he  became 
known,  and  his  having  spent  a  year  at  Paris  was 
an  additional  recommendation.  He  soon  became 
quite  domesticated  in  the  Creole  circle,  and  learned 
properiy  to  estimate  the  proud  simplicity  and  na- 
tive integrity  of  the  men  as  well  aa  to  admire  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  women. 

Among  those  who  took  a  special  liking  to  Chet- 
wood  was  the  Baron  de  M.,  descended  from  one 
of  the  noblest  families  of  Normandy,  to  which 
belonged  the  heroic  Robert  Guiscard  and  his  broth- 
ers, who,  like  the  race  of  Napoleon,  all  became 
king*.  The  Baron  possessed  nn  estate  just  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  which,  though  of  great  pros- 
pective value,  produced  but  a  moderate  income, 
and  lived  in  a  queer  old  chateau,  with  a  monstrous 
peaked  roof,  and  a  large  garden  of  half  a  dozen 
acres  in  the  rear,  filled  with  orange  trees  and  flow- 
ering shrubs,  living  on  their  own  odors,  while 


crowds  of  mocking  birds  luxuriated  amid  the  fra- 
grant wilderness,  repaying  the  shelter  they  enjoyed 
by  their  varied  and  inimitable  songs. 

The  Baron,  though  his  fomily  had  been  trans- 
planted some  four  or  five  generations,  was  a  genu- 
ine Frenchman,  in  habits,  temper  and  disposition. 
His  vivacity  was  irrepressible  and  his  wit  inex- 
haustible.' He  was  brave,  passionate,  generous 
and  forgiving ;  and  he  considersd  France  aa  his 
native  country,  though '  he  had  never  been  there 
but  once  in  his  life,  and  came  away  in  a  rage  on 
hearing  a  great  philosopher  discussing  in  fiivor  of 
a  republican  government.  Nevertheleas  he  still 
cherished  a  devout  attachment  to  France  and  had 
sent  his  only  child  JuUa  to  be  edooated  in  Paris. 
With  this  sturdy  descendant  of  the  invincible 
Normans,  Chetwood  formed  an  intimacy  that 
might  have  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  fiiendship. 
The  Baron  was  indeed  a  delightful  companion,  an  d 
his  very  foibles  made  him  only  the  more  amusing, 
for  they  were  drowned  by  tus  high  qoalities  and 
embellished  by  his  wit  and  vivacity.  Though  caie- 
leas,  almost  slovenly  in  his  dress,  any  one  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  good  breeding  could  tell  he 
was  a  gentleman  a  mile  distant.  The  Baron  car- 
ried Chetwood  everywhere,  introdnce'd  him  to  all 
the  beautifiil  Creole  ladies,  and  would  have  con- 
ferred on  him  more  substantial  benefits  had  occa- 
sion required  or  opportunity  ofiered. 

The  month  of  April,  which  in  that  genial  clime 
comes  laughing  on  the  zephyr's  wing  and  clothed 
with  flowers  and  breathing  odors,  had  now  ar- 
rived, and  one  day  the  Baron  invited  his  finend  to 
join  in  a  fete,  which  was  to  take  place  a  few  miles 
above  the  city  at  the  chateau  of  a  wealthy  planter, 
who  luxuriated  under  the  title  of  Marquis,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tbe  sublime  lather  of  waters.  The 
company  embarked  in  a  ferry  boat  and  nothing 
material  ooeurred  in  crossing  until  they  arrived  at 
the  opposite  shore,  when  a  plain  elderly  gentleman, 
who  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  party,  on  stepping 
from  the  boat  to  the  bank,  missed  his  footing  and 
fell  into  the  river,  which  was  then  at  the  Spring 
flood  and  ran  with  a  rapid  current,  apparently 
composed  of  an  infinite  combination  of  boilini^ 
whirlpools.    He  was  swept  away  instantly  and 

would  unquestionably  have  been  drowned  had  not 
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Chetwood,  quick  as  thought,  juxiped  aaborei  ran 
along  the  hank  until  he  overtook  the  floating  hod 7, 
which  was  kept  from  sinking  hy  the^force  and  dens- 
ity of  the  current,  and  plunging  into  the  boiling 
eddies  seized  the  poor  gentleman  by  the  skirts. 
By  this  time  others  had  followed,  and  asChetwood 
and  his  companion  fortunately  floated  into  a  little 
nook  where  there  was  a  counter  current,  expe- 
dients ^ere  %dopted  which  succeeded  in  rescuing 
both  from  the  imminent  danger  in  which  they 
were  involved. 

Chetwood  felt  nothing  more  than  a  temporary 
exhaustion,  from  which  he  soon  recovered,  but  the 
old  gentleman  had  become  insensible  and  it  was 
sometime  before  he  exhibited  si^ns  of  life.  They 
both  returned  together  in  the  same  boat,  and  the 
old  gentleman  asked  the  name  of  his  preserver, 
on  learning  which  he  feebly  exclaimed,  "  That  is 
also  my  name.**  No  farther  explanation  took 
place  as  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  converse, 
and  on  parting  he  had  only  strength  to  squeeze 
Chetwood's  hand  and  ny, "  We  shall  see  each  other 
again.^  That  very  day  the  young  man  received  a 
letter  requiring  his  immediate  presence  at  home^ 
which  was  in  the  North,  and  he  departed  early  the 
next  morning,  without  again  seeing  his  namesake, 
to  the  infinite  discomfiture  of  the  Baron,  who  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  forthwith  sending  for  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  to  comfort  him  for  the  loss  of  his  friend. 

Some  years  had  elapsed,  and  all  know  a  few 
years  produce  great  changes  in  the  world,  espe- 
dally  in  this  New  World  of  out's.  The  city  of  the 
erescent  had  waxed  great  and  mighty,  through 
that  magic  influepce  exercised  by  the  grand  im- 
pulse which  liberty  gives  to  the  mind  of  man  and 
the  destinies  of  nationa  The  spirit  of  speculation 
waxed  rife  among  men;  the  staid,  prudttet  Creoles 
had  become  infected ;  the  worthy  Baron  de  M., 
was  deeply  inoculated  by  precept  and  example, 
and,  in  an  evil  hour,  was  seduced  by  a  bilious,  ca- 
daverous schemer  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  ad- 
joining his  own  estate,  at  a  price  which  not  only 
absorbed  all  his  ready  money  but  involved  a  mort- 
gage on  his  paternal  property  almost  equivalent  4o 
its  entire  value,  estimated  according  to  the  exag- 
erated  notion  which  then  prevailed.  But  the  tide 
which  had  flowed  so  high  at  the  flood  sank  pro- 
portionably  low  at  the  ebb,  and  the  unfortunate  Ba- 
ron now  saw  himself  and  his  property  at  the  mercy 
of  a  man  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  little  bet- 
ter than  a  miser.  Julia  had  returned  some  years 
before,  and  her  beauty,  her  virtues,  her  affection  and 
her  obedience,  would  have  almost  reconciled  him  to 
his  fate,  had.  not  his  heart  bitterly  reproached  him 
with  having  by  his  rash  cupidity  robbed  her  of  an 
inheritance  that  he  was  bound  to  preserve  for  her. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  day  Chet- 
wood received  a  letter  from  an  eminent  citizen  of 
New  Orleans  belonging;  to  the  legal  profession,  in- 


forming him  of  the  death  of  one  Roger  Chetwood  of 
that  city,  who  had  devised  to  him  his  whole  estate, 
estimated  at  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
requesting  his  immediate  presence  to  settle  affiurs 
and  take  possession.  The  will,  of  which  a  copy 
was  enclosed,  ran  in  these  words : 

**  I  Roger  Chetwood,  (no  gentleman,)  of  New- 
Orleans,  ibeing  of  sound  mind  and  unsound  body, 
having  none  that  I  cared  for  and  none  that 
cared  for  me  that  I  know  of,  had  determined  to 
die  without  making  a  will,  in  the  reasonable  expec- 
tation that  my  heirs  at  law,  (whoever  they  may 
be,)  would  consume  a  good  portion  of  ray  estate  in 
lawsuits.  But  inasmuch  as  my  cousin  (six  times 
removed)  Eustace  Chetwood,  of  Hillside,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  the  mere  impulse  of  hu- 
manity and  not  knowing  me  from  Adam,  did  con- 
fer on  me  the  only  benefit  I  ever  recollect  to  have 
received  frY>m.  any  of  my  living  fellow  creamres, 
by  saving  me  from  the  maw  of  o\d  father  MissiS' 
sippi,  I  do  hereby,  in  acknowledgement  of  a  &- 
vor  which  though  of  little  worth  was  well  meant, 
bequeath  my  whole  estate  real  and  personal  to  him 
and  his  heirs  forever,  or  until  either  be  or  some 
one  of  his  posterity,  shall  spend  it  in  riotous  living 
or  waste  it  in  idle  speculations,  as  I  think  quite 
probable ;  and  I  do  hereby  request  the  said  Eus- 
tace Chetwood  in  case  he  should  ever  see  or 
hear  of  any  of  my  relations  worthy  of  the  gift, 
he  will  bestow  on  them  such  portion  of  this  my  be- 
quest as  he  may  deem  proper,  or  none  at  all,  just 
as  he  pleases." 

Chetwood  lost  no  tune  in  proceediof  to  the  eres- 
cent city.  Here  his  first  inquiry  was  afker  his  old 
fiiend,  the  Baron,  who  he  learned  was  on  a  visit 
with  his  daughter  at  a  plantation  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  up  the  river,  whence  he  was  ex- 
pected to  return  every  day.  He  next  undertook 
an  investigation  of  the  aflfairs  of  his  deceased  bene- 
actor,  and  was  fiiirly  astonished  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  bequest.  There  seemed  no  end  to  the 
stocks,  bonds,  mortgages  and  lands,  this  inde- 
fiitigable  economist  had  acquired ;  and  Chet- 
wood was  struck  with  a  painfiil  sensation  on  find- 
ing among  the  mass  a  mortgage  on  the  property 
of  his  old  friend  the  Baron  for  an  immense  amount, 
the  interest  on  which  had  accumulated  for  two 
years.  He  waited  with  great  impatience  until  in- 
formed of  the  return  of  the  Baron,  and  then  pla- 
cing the  mortgage  in  his  pocket  took  his  way  to 
the  old  chateau. 

On  approaching  the  gate  he  was  struck  with  the 
change  which  a  few  years  had  produced.  Though 
old-fashioned  and  totally  divested  of  all  the  spruce 
nicety  of  our  modern  mansion  it  had  hifberto  pre- 
sented a  most  respectable  appearance,  exhibitiog 
no  vestage  of  neglect  or  ruin.  Now,  however, 
every  thing  seemed  to  be  changed ;  the  ancient 
gate  hung  by  a  single  rusty  hinge  ;  the  fence  was 
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decayed  and  in  many  places  broken ;  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  bordering  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
chateau  presented  the  appearance  of  utter  desola- 
tion ;  and  the  plastering  of  the  old  mansion  had 
fallen  off  in  many  places,  giving* the  whole  an  air  of 
melancholy  neglect,  or  incapacity  to  repair  the  di- 
lapidation. The  whole  combined  sufficiently  told 
the  story  of  the  occupant  of  a  mansion  which  in 
effect  belonged  to  another,  and  where  neither  party 
felt  an  interest  in  its  preservation. 

As  he  entered  the  gate  an  awkward  embarrass- 
ment came  over  him,  which  increased  every  step  he 
approached,  until  he  almost  felt  like  a  culprit  about 
to  appear  before  one  whom  he  had  grievously 
wronged,  and  he  scarcely  had  courage  to  raise  the 
old-ibshioned  knocker  which  guarded  the  door  under 
the  semblance  of  a  brazen  lion  couchant.  Formerly 
it  used  to  shine  like  gold,  but  now  it  was  covered 
with  a  green  rust  that  obscured  all  its  ancient  splen- 
dors. Cbetwood  knocked  at  the  dobr,not  like  a 
lordly  creditor  coming  to  demand  a  debt,  but  as  an 
humble  debtor  to  beseech  its  remission.  The  old 
gray-headed  negro,  who  used  to  welcome  the  friend 
of  his  master  with  a  portentous  grin  of  pleasure 
now  received  him  with  a  most  lugubrious  counten- 
ance and  conducted  him  to  the  usual  sitting  room, 
where  he  found  the  Baron  and  the  young  lady. 

The  old  man,  with  a  pale  hce  and  plainly  at- 
tired, met  his  friend  with  what  seemed  a  forced 
welcome,  and  introduced  Chetwood  to  the  young 
lady  as  his  daughter.  She  received  htm  with  an 
evident  constraint,  and  the  demeanor  of  the  Baron 
was  evidently  divested  of  that  gay,  frank 
hilarity  with  which  he  had  always  treated  his 
young  friend.  A  few  formal  inquiries  and  a  most 
embarrassing  silence  ensued.  At  length  Chetwood 
gathered  himself  together  and  addressed  the  Baron 
as  follows,  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  mort- 
gage from  his  pocket,  with  great  trepidation: — 

"  Monsieur  le  Baron,  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words 
with  yon  in  private  "—looking  at  Julia. 

"  My  daughter,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  my  affaire.  I  have  no  secrets 
from  her.  We  know  your  business  and  are  pre- 
pared for  the  result." 

Chetwood  became  still  more  embarrassed,  for  a 
pair  of  the  most  beautiful  eyes,  beaming  from  the 
loveliest  &ce  he  had  ever  seen,  were  fixed  upon  him 
with  an  intense  expression  which  he  could  neither 
comprehend  nor  withstand.    At  length  recovering 

himself,  he  began  in  harried  accents : 

•*  Monsieur  Le  Baron,  in  looking  over  the  papers 
of  my  deceased  reladve,  I— I—"  Here  those  same 
eyes  which  had  so  discomfitted  him  before,  beamed 
with  such  intense  eagerness  upon  him,  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  saying,  or  what  he 
meant  to  say.    «  Monsieur  Le  Baron,  as  I  before 

observed,  I  found  this  paper ** 

"  Yes,  Mqnsieur,"  interrupted  the  Baron, "  I  un- 
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deretand  it  all ;  it  is  in  your  power  to  reduce  myself 
and  my  daughter  to  beggary  at  any  moment  you 
please." 

"  But  my  dear  friend  the  power  is  nothing  with- 
out the  will.**  This  was  said  with  a  tone  and 
manner  that  made  Julia  start,  and  she  eyed  him 
yet  more  eagerly  an  if  life  and  death  were  in  his 
words.  Chetwood  now  became  animated  with 
his  purpose. 

"  Yes,  Baron,  thfc  power  is  nothing  without  the 
will.  I  desire — ^nay,  I  demand  that  you  answer  me 
one  question  frankly  and  without  disguise.  By 
what  disposition  of  this  paper  can  I  best  contribute 
to  your  happiness  and  that  of  your  daughter  7 " 
Here  Julia  seemed  as  if  she  would  look  into  his 
very  soul,  while  a  bright  gleam  of  hope  flashed 
across  her  beautiful  face.  The  Baron  became  con- 
fused and  stammered  out  something  altogether  un- 
intelligible. 

"  Speak,**  cried  Chetwood ,  "  speak  frankly  and 
freely  ;  I  require  it  as  due  to  our  ancient  friendship. 
What  disposition  of  this  paper  will  best  contribute 
to  your  happiness  and  that  of  your  daughter  ? " 

The  Baron  remained  for  some  moments  silent, 
while  Julia  continued  to  gazA  more  intently  if  pos- 
sible on  Chetwood,  whose  countenance,  animated 
by  bis  generous  purpose,  glowed  in  more  than  its 
usual  beauty  and  expression. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Baron  with  an  effort,  •  'you  are 
my  dictator,  my  fate  is  at  your  disposal,  and  I  must 
obey  your  commands.  On  purchasing  the  property 
of  your  relative  I  paid  a  sum  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  arrearages  of  interest ;  the  property 
still  remains  unsold  and  uninjured,  and  the  first 
wish  of  my  heart,  is  that  it  may  be  received  back 
again  and  the  agreement  cancelled.*' 

"  So  be  it  tl^en,"  exclaimed  Chetwood,  tearing 
the  mortgage  in  pieces  and  casting  them  into  the 
chimney.    "  From  this  moment  you  owe  me  no- 
thing but  your  friendship,  which  while  you  remained 
my  debtor  I  felt  I  never  could  enjoy."    He  opened 
his  arms,  and  the  old  gentleman  cast  himself  on 
his  bosom,  and  the  reunion  of  the  two  friends  was 
consummated.     But  what  became  of  Julia  all  this 
while  ?   She  had  watched  the  countenance  of  Chet- 
wood, and  seen  the  noble  expression  of  generosity  * 
with  which  it  gradually  kindled ;   and  when  at 
length  she  saw  him  tear  the  paper  on  which  the 
fortunes  of  her  only  parent  depended,  and  heard 
the  words  by  which  the  act  was  accompanied,  she 
started  from  her  seat,  rushed  eagerly  toward  him , 
exclaiming,  with  clasped  hands,    "Oh!   I  knew 
that  face  could  not  deceive  me ! "  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  grateful  tears. 

Now  happiness  once  again  abided  in  the  old 
weather-worn  chateau  of  the  light  hearted  Baron 
and  that  of  his  daughter  Julia,  whose  heart  though 
animated  by  the  pure  hilarity  of  conscious  inno- 
cence was  capable  of  nourishing  and  bringing  to 
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maturity,  the  deepest  and  most  intense  feelings. 
The  gopd  Baron  adored  his  friend  since  bound  to 
him  by  the  tie  of  gratitude,  which  in  a  generous 
mind  is  one  of  the  stronjiest  that  can  link  one  hu- 
man being  to  another,  and  Julia,  the  beautiful,  gen- 
tle, yet  energetic  Julia,  often  looked  at  Chetwood 
when  he  did  not  see  her  with  an  expression  that 
indicated  a  feeling  warmer  than  friendship  and 
purer  than  love. 

Thus  wagged  their  little  world,  till  one  bright 
Spring  morning  Chetwood  and  Julia  were  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  old  chateau,  breathing  all 
the  sweets  of  a  Southern  Spring  and  cheered  by 
the  music  of  a  hundred  warbling  birds  that  found 
a  balmy  refuge  in  the  orange  groves  and  many 
flowered  vines  which  clambered  around  in  all  di- 
rections. The  garden,  however,  though  the  old 
gardener  and  Julia  too  had  bestirred  themselves 
busily  since  it  had  been  restored  to  its  ancient 
possessor,  still  exhibited  signs  of  former  neglect, 
and  in  many  places  the  weeds  contended  with  the 
flowers  for  mastery. 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  the  condition  of  my 
garden,"  said  Julia.  But  for  some  years  past,  I 
never  could  look  on  it  as  onr^s,  and  had  not  the 
heart  to  embellish  a  paradise  from  which  we  might 
every  day  be  expelled.  But  now — ^now  that  you 
have  made  me  so  happy  by  giving  it  back  again, 
I  shall  devote  myself  to  restoring  it  once  more  to 
its  former  beauty,  that  every  year  it  may  become 
more  worthy  of  the  generous  giver." 

As  she  said  this,  she  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
such  a  mingled  expression  of  confiding  faith,  of 
boundless  gratitude  and  inexpressible  softness,  that 
he  could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  of  his  heart. 

*'  Julia,"  said  he,  and  he  trembled  as  he  spoke  ; 
"  Julia,  sit  down  on  this  bench,  for  I  have  that  to 
say  to  you  on  the  answer  to  which  depends  much, 
perhaps  all  my  future  happiness  in  this  world." 

**  Ah ! "  replied  Julia,  in  all  the  pure  simpli- 
city of  virgin  innocence  ;  "  Ah  !  if  your  happiness 
depends  on  my  answer  yon  need  not  fear.** 

"  Julia,  you  said  I  had  made  you  happy  by  what 
you  call  giving  your  father  his  property  back  again. 
What  I  have  given  to  you — I  mean  happinness — 
will  you  not  bestow  on  me  ?  " 

"What!"  cried  she,  with  all  the  archness  in- 
herited from  the  good  Baron,  *'  What,  you  want 
your  property  again.,  do  you  1  ** 

'*  No — I  ask  fbr  what  is  of  far  greater  worth  in 
my  eyes.  Julia — beloved  Julia — ^will  you  give  me 
your  heart  ?  Will  you  entrust  your  innocence,  your 
beauty,  your  future  happiness  for  all  life  long,  to 
my  care  1  Will  you  be  mine  forever  1  Speak  one 
word — only  one." 

But  she  could  not  speak.  Though  she  was  full 
eighteen  and  had  grown  co  early  maturity  in  that 
genial  clime  which  early  ripens  fruits,  flowers  and 
woman.    She  at  first  seemed  scarcely  to  compre- 


hend what  was  meant  by  this  proposal,  and  looked 
up  wistfully  in  his  &ce,  where  she  soon  read  an  ex- 
planation, in  the  bright  fervor  of  his  speaking  eye, 
which  seemed  to  dart  its  meaning  into  her  very 
soul.  The  language  was  that  of  nature,  and  na- 
ture comprehended  it  at  once.  Julia  blushed  to  the 
eyes,  and  trembled  in  every  limb  as  she  timidly 
said : — 

"  Does  my  fiither  sanction  your  request  1 " 

"  Yes,  dearest  Julia,  he  has  said  that  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  is  to  see  us  united." 

"  Then  so  is  it  mine ! "  exclaimed  Julia,  and 
cast  herself  on  his  bosom,  with  all  the  strong  faithf 
confiding  tenderness  and  boundless  love,  of  which 
womtn*s  heart  is  the  sole  depository.  They  could 
not  express  their  own  feelings,  and  who  shall  dare 
to  describe  them  7  The  balmy  air,  the  blooming 
flowers,  the  warbling  birds,  alone  witnessed  the 
scene  of  virtuous  bliss,  and  as  the  old  Baron,  some 
hour  or  two  after,  appeared  in  search  of  them,  they 
came  forward  hand  in  hand,  like  the  first  pair  of 
Eden  ere  they  listened  to  the  serpent,  dropped  on 
their  knees  before  him  and  received  hie  blessing. 

Now  all  W8B  bright  in  the  present,  still  brighter 
in  the  future,  when  suddenly  one  of  those  dark 
clouds  that  as  often  obscure  the  prospects  of 
man  as  the  fitce  of  nature,  arose  and  cast  its  sha- 
dow over  the  destinies  of  the  happy  pair.  One  day 
Julia  returned  from  a  walk  pale  and  agitated,  and 
finding  Chetwood  in  t&e  sitting  room  threw  her- 
self into  his  arms  and  burst  into  tears.  Being 
urged  to  explain  the  cause  of  her  emotions,  she  re- 
sisted for  a  time,  but  at  length  exclaimed  : — 

"  Ah !  I  have  met  Guitaub !  '* 

**  And  who  is  he — and  what  of  him  t  "  inquired 
Chetwood. 

"  You  dont  know  him  then  7  You  have  never 
seen,  or  heard  of  Guitaub  7  So  much  ihe  better." 

Chetwood  could  make  nothing  of  this,  but  at 
length  by  strong  importunity,  wrung  from  the  blush- 
ing indignant  girl  the  cause  of  her  grief.  Guitaub 
was  a  young  man,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  Cre- 
ole family,  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  had  de- 
clared himself  her  admirer  almost  immediately  on 
her  return  from  France,  and  still  persevered  in  his 
attention  though  treated  with  equal  scorn  by  both 
father  and  daughter.  His  character  was  more 
than  equivocal ;  his  habits  dissipated,  and  he  was 
known  to  subsist  altogether  by  gambling.  Still  as 
he  had  committed  no  public  aet  of  dishonesty, 
and  was  a  disciple  of  the  code  of  honor,  which  in 
the  crescent  city  is  almost  equally  sacred  with  the 
decalogue,  he  had  not  lost  his  caste  among  gentle- 
men, especially  young  gentlemen  not  very  particu- 
lar in  the  choice  of  their  associates,  and  no  one 
could  decline  a  message  of  a  certain  kind  from 
htm  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  ezpakdon 
from  the  society  of  his  equals.  Guitaub  was  a  man 
of  great  intrepidity— that  is  to  say,  he  was  impu- 
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dent,  arrogant  and  ferocione,  perpetually  provoking 
qaarrela  and  always  yictorious  in  combat.  He 
was  a  complete  master  of  the  sword,  and  having 
killed  more  than  one  antagonist,  was  an  object  if 
not  of  respect  at  least  of  fear  to  all  his  associates. 

This  dangerous  man  had  been  absent  for  some 
time,  but  now  returned,  and  meeting  Jnlia  in  the 
street  liad,  with  his  nsaal  bmtal  insolence,  informed 
her  he  was  acquainted  with  her  engagement ;  re- 
proached her  with  ingratitude  for  his  long  attach- 
ment ;  and  concluded  by  swearing  a  bitter  oath, 
that  she  should  never  marry  any  man  but  him,  for 
he  had  doomed  every  pretender  to  her  hand  to  cer- 
tain destraction. 

"  He  will  dog  your  steps,"  exclaimed  Julia ;  **  he 
will  follow  you  everywhere  ;  he  will  insult  you  pub- 
licly until  your  forbearance  is  worn  out ;  he  will 
force  yon  to  meet  him.  and  that  meeting  will  be 
death.  You  must  leave  the  city  immediately,  and 
if  necessary  you  must  resign  me,  for  I  am  not  worth 
the  purchase.    I  entreat,  I  conjure  you  to  fly.' 

"  And  if  I  do,"  exclaimed  Chetwood,  *'may  I 
live  forever  branded  as  a  traitor  to  woman  and  a 
coward  among  men.  Trust  me,  dearest  love,  I 
will  bear  all  that  man  can  bear ;  I  will  curb  my 
temper  to  the  utmost ;  I  will  never  for  a  moment 
forget  that  I  am  entrusted  with  the  sacred  deposit 
of  your  happiness  and  act  as  a  faithful  trustee  of 
what  I  value  more  than  life.  But  I  cannot  fly  this 
ferocious  bully,  and  if  forced  to  meet  him  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  I  trust  that  he  will  not  find  me 
an  easy  conquest.  Dear  Julia,  even  yoh  brought 
up  and  living  among  a  people  who  consider  cow- 
ardice as  the  ^atest  of  crimes,  would  despise  me 
were  I  to  fly  and  leave  you  at  the  mercy  of  this 
whiskered  rafiian." 

Julia  said  no  more.  She  did  not  acquiesce,  yet 
could  not  dissent,  and  resorted  to  the  refoge  of  her 
sex — sighs  and  tears.  It  was  not  long  before  Chet- 
wood met  Guitanb,  who,  as  Julia  had  predicted, 
watched  his  motions  incessantly.  It  was  in  a  pub- 
lic walk,  where  many  people  of  both  sexes  and  of 
the  class  with  which  Chetwood  associated,  were 
stn^ing  about  in  various  directions.  Whenever 
be  met  Guitaub,  the  latter  passed  some  palpable  af- 
front upon  him,  either  by  a  look  of  bitter  scowl,  a 
contemptuous  word  or  by  brushing  rudely  against 
him.  It  was  a  trying  moment  to  Chetwood,  whose 
blood  boiled  in  his  veins,  and  he  longed  to  stretch 
the  insulting  bully  at  his  feet.  But  he  remembered 
Julia,  and  as  those  insults  were  only  obvious  to 
himself,  at  length  hurried  away,  degraded  in  his 
own  estimation  as  a  man  and  ashamed  to  look  a 
woman  in  the  fiice. 

Guitaub  continued  to  persevere  in  this  course  of 
silent  outrage.  He  watched  every  opportunity  of 
encountering  Chetwood,  and  harrassing  his  feel- 
ingp  by  every  latent  insult  his  ingenuity  could 
invent    until   at    last    his   life    became    a   bur- 


then 'to  him.  He  saw  that  he  was  every  day 
becoming  an  object  of  contempt  to  his  associates, 
who  had  at  length  noticed  the  conduct  of  Guitaub. 
His  color  faded  ;  he  grew  thin  and  weak,  and  his 
mind  became  a  chaos  of  contending  passions.  At 
length  he  opened  his  mind  to  Julia.  He  told  her 
of  the  persevering  insolence  of  Guitaub ;  of 
the  contempt  into  which  he  himself  was  daily 
sinking,  not  ^nly  in  his  own  estimation  but  that  of 
his  fellows ;  of  those  terrible  conf6cts  which  were 
gradually  undermining  his  health,  prostrating  his 
mind,  and  concluded  by  making  her  arbiter  of  his 
&te.  Julia  turned  pale,  trembled,  .and  remained 
speechless  for  a  time.  At  length  the  Creole's 
daughter,  animated  by  all  the  pride  of  tenderness 
of  love,  and  by  the  recollection  of  her  Norman 
ancestors,  cast  herself  on  his  bosom,  burst  into 
tears  and  exclaimed  : — 

'*Go!  do  what  becomes  a  man.  I  could  not 
love  yon  if  you  were  disgraced.  Go,  call  this 
ruffian  to  account,  and  if  you  fall  the  heart  that 
has  been  devoted  to  you  shall  be  consecrated  to 
Heaven." 

"  Fear  not,  my  love,"  replied  Chetwood, "  though 
in  the  sight  of  God  I  purpose  wilfully  to  do  what 
is  perhaps  wrong  under  any  circumstances,  still 
will  I  trust  that,  as  compared  with  my  adversary 
I  am  certainly  excusable,  he  will  judge  equitably 
between  us  and  defend  the  right.  Besides,  I  have 
my  arm  and  my  sword  to  trust  lo,  nor  am  I  devoid 
of  skill.  While  abroad  I  devoted  myself  to  fenc- 
ing under  the  most  &mous  masters,  and  what  I 
then  practised  as  a  healthfol,  elegant  exercise,  I 
will  now  convert  into  a  means  of  defending  my 
life  and  protecting  my  honor."  They  parted  with 
a  promise  from  Chetwood,  that  he  would  conceal 
nothing  from  Julia,  and  above  all,  apprize  her 
when  the  crisis  came  and  the  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged. 

Chetwood  did  not  immediately  seek  Guitaub, 
and  little  less  did  he  avoid  him.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  he  met  the  latter  at  dinner,  where  a 
large  company  was  assembled,  and  was  placed 
exactly  opposite  to  him.  In  the  course  of  the 
entertainment,  the  glasses  being  (iUed,  Guitaub 
deliberately  leaned  across  the  table,  reached  Chet- 
wood's  gUss,  and,  nodding  signiiicamly,  drank  it 
off. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  Chetwood, "  may  I  inquire  what 
you  mean  by  this  1 " 

"  0-ho ! "  replied  the  other,  "  you  don't  under- 
stand me.  I  was  only  drinking  your  health  in 
honor  of  your  unequalled  courage  in  pocketing 
insults." 

"  Permit  me  to  return  the  compliment,"  replied 
Chetwood,  filling  another  glass  and  dashing  the 
contents  foil  in  the  foce  of  Guitaub.  The  result  is 
easily  anticipated.  A  challenge  was  given  and 
accepted,  and  the  meeting  arranged  for  the  follow- 
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ing  morning  at  sunrise.  Chetwood  sought  Julia, 
and  at  once  without  preface  informed  her  of  the 
state  of  things. 

"  To-morrow  decides  my  fate,  dear  Julia,  and  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  preparation.  In 
anticipation  of  this  result  I  have  already  made  my 
will,  and  earnestly  entreat  you  to  accept  the  be- 
(juest  I  have  made. 

"  Your  bequest !  "  interrupted  JuUa,  in  a  calm, 
solemn  voice,  that  neither  trembled  nor  faltered. 
"  Your  bequest  I  If  you  die  I  shall  want  nothing. 
I  shall  no  m  ore  belong  to  this  world." 

The  parting  was  inexpressibly  solemn.  Not  a 
tear  was  shed  by  either.  Not  another  word  was 
uttered.  One  silent  embrace — one  soft,  lingering 
kiss — and  they  separated,  perhaps  forever.  Tlie 
next  morning  dawned,  with  a  soft,  hallowed  lustre, 
after  a  nightly  shower  ;  the  mocking  birds  sang 
among  the  orange-groves  and  the  flowers  died 
their  fragrance  all  around,  as  Chetwood  took  his 
way  accompanied  by  a  friend  to  the  place  of  meet* 
ing.  He  found  Guitanb  already  there  prancing 
about  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  and  apparently 
eagerly*  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  antagonist. 
His  first  salutation  was : — 

"You  are  somewhat  late,  sir.  I  suppose  you 
staid  to  say  your  prayers.  You  have  need  of  them, 
for  you  have  not  long  to  live.'* 

"  Our  lives  are  both  in  the  hands  of  the  Giver," 
replied  Chetwood;  and  the  preliminaries  being 
settled,  the  combat  commenced  with  inveterate 
hatred  and  fury  on  the  part  of  Guitaub  ;  on  that 
of  the  other  with  calm,  collected  determination. 
Each  was  master  of  his  weapon,  and  several 
passes  were  exchanged  without  efiect,  when,  in 
making  a  desperate  lunge,  the  foot  of  Guitaub 
slipped  on  the  wet  grass,  and  he  pitched  forward 
his  full  length  on  the  ground.  Chetwood  imme* 
diately  stepped  back  a  few  paces  and  said, 

"  Rise,  sir ;  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
your  misfortune." 

Guitaub  arose,  and,  totally  insensible  to  the  ge- 
nerous forbearance  of  his  adversary,  redoubled  his 
effoTtB  with  such  imprudent,  eager  animosity,  that 
he  gave  Chetwood  an  opportunity  of  executing  a 
manoBuvre  he  had  learned  of  a  famous  professor 
abroad,  by  wSich  he  wrested  the  sword  from  Gui* 
taub's  hand,  threw  it  up  in  the  air,  and  catching 


it  in  his  own,  courteously  presented  the  hilt  to  his 
adversary.  The  ruffian,  still  insensible  to  this 
second  instance  of  magnanimity,  snatched  his 
sword,  and  before  Chetwood  could  resume  his  de- 
fence, made  a  desperate  push,  which  wounded 
him  in  the  left  shoulder. 

"  Blood-thirsty,  treacherous  mffian,"  exclaimed 
Chetwood,  "  forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue  to- 
ward such  an  assassin.  Look  to  yourself,  Gai- 
taub ! " 

Two  minutes  ended  the  contest,  and  the  ruffian 
bully  received  a  thrust  that  stretched  him  dead  on 
the  ground.  The  surgeon  bound  up  the  wound  of 
Chetwood,  which  was  not  dangerous,  and  he  took 
his  way  toward  the  chateau  of  the  Baron,  wishing 
to  be  himself  his  own  messenger. 

In  his  absence  Julia  had  not  closed  her  eyes. 
She  sat  apparently  buried  in  profound  contempla- 
tion, without  a  tear,  a  sigh  or  a  word,  until  the 
sun  rose  and  shone  into  her  window,  when  she 
aspirated  to  herself,  "  The  hour  is  come  !  "  and 
sinking  on  her  knees,  remained  with  her  hands 
clasped,  while  her  teariess  eyes  were  directed  up- 
ward. In  this  situation  she  remained  until  she 
heard  the  massy  knocker  announcing  a  visitor. 
Then  it  was  that  she  was  overcome.  The  mo- 
ment had  arrived  in  which  her  fate  was  to  be 
made  known  to  her,  and  the  uncertainty  became 
insnpportable.  She  sank  down  insensible,  and 
was  only  awakened  to  consciousness  by  the  ca- 
resses, kisses  and  entreaties  of  her  lover.  When 
she  saw  him  before  her  alive,  she  uttered  a  shriek 
of  transport  and  cried  out, 

'*  Oh,  heaven  be  praised !  I  have  not  been  your 
murderer!  Bat  you  are  covered  with  blood.  I 
hope  it  is  not  that  of  the  ruffian  Guitaub." 

"He  has  paid  his  forfeit,"  replied  Chetwood, 
*'  let  us  speak  of  him  no  more.  Though  h^  merit- 
ed his  fate,  I  am  sorry  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  inflict  it ; 
and  it  must  be  the  endeavor  of  my  future  life  to 
atone  for  having  caused  the  death  of  a  fellow 
creature." 

Chetwood  speedily  recovered ;  was  wedded  to 
Julia,  who  in  after  life  soothed  him  by  her  tender- 
ness, supported  him  by  her  firmness,  and  elevated 
him  by  her  piety,  so  that  not  a  day  passed  that  he 
did  not  thank  heaven  for  having  besto^^ed  upon 
him  the  Creole's  Daughter. 
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BwKiron!  tweepon!  Oh  •pirit-atirrin;  wind ! 

Thy  tones  a  witchery  on  the  soul  do  cnit 
Movinf  in  Inmost  deptfii,  and  o'er  the  mind 

Bringing  the  taaofal  oiemoriai  of  the  past ; 
Sweet  and  yet  moacnfal,  paMionately  itronf, 
And  changeful  as  the  voices  of  thy  chords,  they  throng ! 


Now,  gentle,  sad,  the  fitful  musio  floats, 
Like  half- forgotten  thoughts  its  pensive  key ; 

Now,  loudly  swell  the  rich  trf  umphaut  notes, 
Telling  of  vanished  hopes,  blight,  wild  and  ftee ; 

Now,  soft  and  low  the  melting  oadeooe  dies, 

And  ends,  too  like  those  soaring  hoprnt  in  sighs.   A.  B. 
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02fB  might  imagine  from  the  political  equality  of 
our  people,  from  the  difiuaion  of  education,  from 
the  general  condition  (from  which  few  are  except- 
ed) of  boBiness  occupation,  that  we  abould  find 
nniformity  in  social  life ;  that  there  would  be  a 
sort  of  community  of  character  and  intercourse 
—that  it  would  be  in  New  York  as  it  is  in  some 
other  cities  of  our  Union  where  in  a  similar  con- 
dition of  life  every  body  l^nows  every  body.  But 
it  is  not  BO.  The  social  circles  are  as  distinct  as 
if  the  walls  of  caste  were  built  around  them. 
£iach  system  has  its  sun,  moon,  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  its  own  horizon.  There  are  occa- 
sional transits  made  from  one  little  world  to  an- 
other, but  not  enough  to  break  up  their  distinct- 


A  firiend  of  mine,  on  a  visit  to  New  York, 
whose  position  gave  him  the  entre^  of  various 
circles,  conmiunicated  tome  the  following  particu- 
lar account  of  one  of  his  evenings : 

"  My  visit  in  your  city  being  short,"  he  said, 
"  I  was  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  it.  1 
therefore  accepted  four  or  five  invitations  for  an 
evening,  which  I  could  well  do,  as  (the  evenings 
being  then  at  their  longest)  my  social  chart 
covered  seven  or  eight  hours.  My  first  invitation 
was  to  take  lea  with  a  Mr.  Ruscit,  a  mechanic, 
8t  five  o'clock !  Five  o'clock,  as  you  know,  is  the 
dinner-hour  with  the  fashionable  up-town  family 
with  whom  I  staid ;  so  I  dispensed  with  my  dixmer 
and  took  a  sabstantial  lunch  of  oysters  and  rolls 
at  one  o'clock,  my  dinner-hour  at  home.  This 
hour,  according  with  my  habits  and  my  no- 
tions of  health,  put  me  into  high  good  humor 
and  appetite  too.  I  met  my  charming  hostess 
going  to  her  dining-room  wiih  her  young  people 
as  I  was  passing  out  to  my  carriage,  which,  by  the 
way,  Ruscit  had  sent  to  me,  saying,  with  delicate 
courtesy,  (nature  sometimes  teaches  better  than 
Chesterfield,)  that  he  vrished  to  save  as  much  of 
my  time  to  himself  as  possible. .  '  So  you  are 
going  off  to  the  barbarians ! '  said  my  hostess. 

*  How  can  Mr. go  to  such  places?'  I 

heard  one  of  my  young  friends  ask  as  I  shut  the 
door. 

**  Ruscit  himself  received  me  at  the  door  of  a 
modest,  comfortable  dwelling  in  East  Second 
street,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  who,  hav- 


ing been  bom  among  the  '  Friends,'  still  retains 
their  costume — so  fitting  the  sobriety  of  middle 
age.  Once  seen  it  would  be  difficult  to  forget 
this  good  matron's  fece.  Not  that  there  was  any- 
thing very  remarkable  in  the  pure,  fair,  health- 
speaking  skin,  or  any  thing  beautiiul  in  feature  or 
coloring,  but  there  was  the  record  of  an  ever-domi- 
nant kindness  of  heart,  of  a  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion that  had  smoothed  roughness  and  plucked  out 
thorns  from  every  body's  path,  and  that  had  made 
that  great  gain  of  life,  '  contentment  with  godli- 


'*  There  were  some  dozen  persons  assembled,  in- 
cluding my  host's  small  femily .  The  sparkling  gem 
among  them  was  his  very  lovely  daughter  who,  as 
Ruscit  whiqtered  to  me,  was  engaged  to  a  young 
man  present — a  rising  star  in  the  literary  world. 
This  accounted  pibbabiy  for  the  rather  rare  books 
and  new  publications  that  were  lying  on  the  table. 
The  furniture  was  plain,  but  there  were  three  or  four 
beautiful  engravings  hanging  about  the  rooms. 
I  was  pleased  to  remarii  the  absence  of  the  too 
common  mantel-furniture  (even  in  our  mechanics' 
houses)  of  bronzed  and  gilded  lamps  and  other 
similar  decorations. 

Instead  of  these  there  were  casts,  and  very  good 
ones,  of  Canova's  lions,  plaster  casts  of  two  lovely 
Greek  heads^  and  an  erra  cotta  vase  and  pitcher 
of  exquisite  forms.  My  host  saw  me  examining 
them.  *  I  like,'  he  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  '  to 
make  such  objects  femiliar  to  my  children — ^they 
insensibly  educate  the  eye  and  give  them  a  taste 
for  refined  pleasures.' 

"These  people  are  not  quite  the  'barbarians' 
my  hostess  fancied  them,  I  thought. 

**  The  tea-table  was  spited  in  the  adjoining  par- 
lor after  the  pattern  of  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land meals,  whose  substantial  and  abundant  viands 
fitly  closed  a  day  of  industry  and  temperance. 
There  were  tongue  and  smoked  beef,  bread  and 
biscuits,  and  various  cakes  and  sweetmeats— all 
of  home  manuAeture.  One  might  see  by  half  a 
look  at  my  good  hostess  that  she  vras  thorough- 
bred in  all  thos9  little  womanly  domestic  arts 
which  mould  into  healthful  and  hospitable  forms 
the  raw  materials  of  sugar  and  flour.  Mrs.  Ruscit 
was  bred  before  the  progress  of  civilization  had 
brought  down  education  to  the  humble  levels  of 
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society.  The  worlds  of  science  and  art  were  terra 
incognita  to  her ;  but  she  was  learned,  for  she  was 
heaven-taught  in  the  humanities  that  are  after 
all  the  life  of  social  life.  She  saw  thai  every 
body  was  comfortably  established  at  table.  She 
was  politely  attentive  to  me  as,  for  the  moment, 
the  guest  to  be  honored,  but  it  was  plain  that  she 
gave  for  more  thought  to  the  comfort  of  a  little 
humpbacked  child  of  a  friend  who  was  seated  at 
a  side-table  with  the  lovers.  Her  instincts  told 
her  that  he  might  chance  to  be  overlooked  by 
them;  and  when  the  poor  little  child  dropped  one 
of  her  best  China  cups  and  broke  it,  she  forgot 
the  dignity  of  her  station  to  go  and  comfort  him. 
*  Poor  Johnny!'  I  overheard  her  say,  'don't  cry 
—it's  not  the  least  matter ;  I  have  more  of  these 
cups  than  I  want,  Johnny.' 

"  Mrs.  Ruscit  had  no  high-bred  indifference  to 
the  entertainment  of  her  guests.  She  looked  out 
for  each  and  all— was  afraid  an  elderly  lady  at  table  ; 
was  crowded— bid  her  younger  girls  sit  closer  | 
(the  buxom  lasses  were  too  solid  to  pack  well)—  ; 
saw  that  her  delicate  preparations  were  offered  \ 
to  every  one,  and  had  a  pleasure,  in  seeing  them  ; 
relished  [even  by  those  who  order  their  refection  ' 
from  Thompson  and  Weller. 

"  My  host  being  interested  in  schools  led  me 
after  tea  to  describing  those  I  had  seen  abroad, 
and  I  perceived  it  was  the  habit  of  his  femUy 
circle  to  listen  to  whatever  was  new  and  might  be 
instructive  to  them.  They  were  all  flatteringly 
attentive  except  the  young  lovers,  who  would  {a\\ 
into  a  litUe  by-talk.  This  seemed  to  disturb  my 
serene  friend  Ruscit,  and  once  I  saw  him  touch 
thf$  toe  of  his  future  son-in-law,  and  I  caught  a 
word  or  two  of  his  reply,  half  said  to  the  young 
beauty  and  half  in  excuse  to  the  iather.  I  think  he 
quoted* 

'In  the  pNMnce  of  lovely  young  JeHie, 
Unseen  ii  the  lily,  unheeded  the  row.* 

"  I  said  my  friend  was  interested  in  schools.  He 
is  by  nature  a  friend  of  young  people,  and  be- 
ing a  wise  and  reflecting  man  he  feels  the  para- 
mount importance  of  education  in  our  country. 
He  is  a  voluntary  visitor  of  the  public  schools,  is 
acquainted  wiUi  their  teachers,  knows  half  the 
scholars  by  name,  and  all  of  them  by  heart.  He 
gave  me  an  account  of  his  establishment.  He  has 
some  twenty  apprentices.  *  The  years  they  are 
to  pass  with  me,*  he  said,  '  comprehend  the  sow- 
ing-season of  tiieir  lives.  They  ought  not  to  be 
devoted  solely  to  tiic  acquisition  of  tiieir  trades. 
It  is  not  fitting  that  our  young  men  should  be  bred 
like  the  mere  automaton  workmen  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  it  is  not  fitting  tiiat  any  man  should  be  so 
bred  at  this  period  of  the  world.  1  had  small  op- 
portunity of  school  education  myself.  I  cannot 
therefore  be  their  instructor,  but  I  pay  them  for 


extra  work,  and  they  thus  acquire  a  little  fund  with 
which  they  pay  their  teachers.  They  have  teach- 
ers of  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  philoso- 
phy, drawing, music,  and  French  and  Spanish! 
I  take  upon  myself  the  department  of  ethics.  My 
boys  have  a  court  in  which  they  are  tried  for  of- 
fences against  the  lesser  morals  and  manners.  They 
appoint  their  own  juries  and  make  their  own 
charges  and  defences,  and  quietiy  submit,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  to  the  verdicts.* 

**  In  the  midst  of  my  friend's  communication  the 
carriage  was  announced,  and  I  was  obliged,  most 
reluctanUy,  to  break  away  and  go  off  to  my 
second  party  at  half  past  seven.  These  are  not 
quite  'barbarians'  I  thought, as  the  door  of  this 
hospitable  and  happy  home  closed  upon  me. 

"  My  next  engagement  was  at  Mr.  Mallark's. 
This  gentleman  is  in  high  standing  in  the  legal 
profession.    He  is  but  recently  a  resident  in  your 
city,  and  having  had  rather  a  stormy  life  up  to 
middle  age,  he  seems  now  to  love  and  seek  tran- 
quillity.   I  found  a  few  guests,  and  tea  and  coffee 
and  their  usual  accompaniments,  just  being  served. 
The  lady  of  the  house  is  like,  alas !  most  of  oar 
women  past  the  robustness  of  youth — an  invalid; 
but  her  invalidism,  instead  of  degenerating  into 
fretfulness  or  inanity,  is  solaced  and  embellished 
by  refined  tastes.    A  few  of  the  cfaoHcest,  rarest 
plants — ^not  neglected  and  never-blooming — bat 
radiant  with  flowers,  filled  one  of  her  windows. 
Some  among  them  were  brilliant  tropical  plants 
which  she  had  brought  from  their  West  Indian 
homes,  and  which  seemed  not  to  miss  their  birth- 
place in  our  hot  rooms,  tended  as  they  are  by  in- 
structed, skillful  and  loving  hands.    Mn.  Mallark's 
firequent  visits  to  sea-shores  and  Southern  climes 
had  made  her  love  whatever  was  native  to  them. 
She  had  cabinets  filled  vnth  those  exquisite  shells 
which  seem  to  have  caught  and  retained  in  their 
polished  prisons  the  sunbeams  of  the  bright  sea- 
shores whence  they  came.      The  drawing-rooms 
were  enriched  with  curiosities  firom  the  farthest 
Indies,  and  fiimiture  of  the  most  carious  work- 
manship from  China.     This  I  thought  strange,  as 
I  knew  my  host  had  never  been  engaged  in  com- 
merce  and  had  no  relations  with  commercial 
people.    The  riddle  was  solved  as  soon  as  I  was 
made  acquainted  with  my  fellow  guests.    Some 
of  them  were  missionaries,  who  had  expended  the 
strength  of  their  days  in  the  good  service  of  God 
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^During  the  prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cfaolen  in  New  York, 
it  became  a  quettion  whether  Mr.  Ruscit  and  othen  leizni 
with  the  panic  thonld  ekite  their  workahopa.  He  decided 
to  keep  hii  open.  The  yonnf  men  were  bwy  in  their 
working  honn,  and  amuMmenti  were  provided  for  iheir 
leisttce.  One  among  them  wrote  a  drama—oihen  paiaied 
and  arranged  scenery  and  eoetumei,  and  all  had  a  part  (o  per- 
form. Not  a  case  of  cholera  oeeared— not  a  prenonitoiy 
■ymptom— not  even  the  wiuJ  BomnMr  i ' 
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and  man  at  our  antipodes.  They  were  fiuniliar 
with  the  epiritaal  wants  of  India  and  the  celesual 
empire ;  their  kind  sympathies  were  as  wide  as 
the  circle  of  humanity,  but  they  knew  little  of  the 
utilitarian  activity  about  us.  I  doubt  if  they  had 
ever  heard  the  names  of  transcendentalism  and 
Fourierism.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
passing  navigation  between  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  popular  theorists— they  had  a  holy 
land  of  their  own  and  one  might  be  happier 
and  wiser,  and  should  be  better  for  a  glimpse 
at  it. 

"  From  Mallark's,  I  passed  to  the  drawing-room 
of  Miss  Evertson.  It  was  her  reception  evening. 
I  was  admitted  to  a  rather  dimly  lighted  hall  by  a 
little  portress,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who 
led  me  to  a  small  apartment  to  deposit  my  hat 
and  cloak.  There  was  no  lighted  staircase,  no 
train  attendant,  none  of  the  common  flourish  at 
city  parties.  **  Up  stairs,  if  you  please,  sir — front 
room  for  the  ladies — back  for  the  gentlemen ; "  no 
indication  of  an  overturn  or  commotion  in  the 
domestic  world ;  no  cross  fiither,  worried  mother, 
or  scolded  servants  behind  the  scenes — ^not  even  a 
faint  resemblance  to  the  eating,  worrying  and 
tossing  of  <  the  house  that  Jack  built.'  The  loco- 
motive was  evidently  not  off  the  track ;  the  spheres 
moved  harmoniously.  To  my  surprise,  when  I 
entered,  I  found  two  fair  sized  drawing-rooms 
filled  with  guests,  in  a  high  state  of  social  eiyoy- 
m4*nt.  There  was  music,  dancing,  recitation  and 
conversation.  I  met  an  intimate  friend  there,  and 
availing  myself  of  the  common  privilege  of  a 
stranger  in  town  I  inquired  out  the  company. 
There  were  artists  in  every  department — ^painling, 
poetry,  sculpture  and  music.  There  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  that  impersonation  of  genius,  Ole 
fiull.  Even  the  histrionic  art  asserted  its  right  to 
social  equality  there  in  the  person  of  one  of  its 
honorable  professors.  Yon  may  think  that  my 
hostess,  for  one  so  young  and  so  very  fair,  opened 
her  doors  too  wide.  Perhaps  so,  for  though  I  de- 
test the  duenna  system  and  believe  that  the  un- 
guarded freedom  permitted  to  our  young  ladies 
fiir  safer  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  yet  I  would 
rather  have  seen  the  mother  of  Miss  Evertson  pre- 
sent. Certainly  no  one  ever  needed  an  sgis  less 
than  my  lovely  hostess.  She  has  that  quiet  deli- 
cacy and  dignity  of  manners  that  is  as  a  '  glitter- 
ing angel '  to  exorcise  every  evil  spirit  that  should 
venture  to  approach  her.  How  without  fortune 
or  fashion  she  has  achieved  her  position  in  your 
city,  where  every  thing  goes  under  favor  of  these 
divinities,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell.  To  be  sure  she 
has  that  aristocracy  which  supercedes  all  others — 
that  to  which  prince  and  peasant  instinctively 
bow — and  though  unknown  in  the  ^hionable 
worid,  you  would  as  soon  confound  the  exquisite 
work  of  a  Greek  scnlptor  with  the  wax  figures  of 
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an  itinerant  showman  as  degrade  her  to  the  level 
of  a  conventional  belle. 

"  Yet  she  does  not  open  her  house  as  a  temple 
to  worshipers  of  whom  she  is  the  divinity,  but 
apparently  simply  to  afford  her  acquaintances  the 
hospitality  of  a  place  of  social  meeting.  She  re- 
tires behind  her  guests,  and  seems  to  desire  to  be 
the  least  observed  of  all  observers.  Though  I  be- 
long, as  you  know,  to  the  dullest  category,  and 
am  an  'old  married  man' — am  not  an  artist, 
author  or  lion  of  any  sort,  but  only  '  an  innocent 
beast  with  a  good  conscience,'  my  hostebs  was 
particalarly  kind  to  me,  and  I  was  so  charmed 
with  her  and  with  the  animated  social  life  about 
her  that  I  found  myself  outstaying  all  her  guests, 
and  at  half  past  ten  reluctantly  took  my  leave — 
noting  for  the  first  time  that  the  hours  had  passed 
away  without  the  usual  applianqes  of  an  evening 
party.  I  had  supposed  that  war  might  as  well  be 
carried  on  without  its  munitions,  officers  as  well 
live  without  their  salaries,  children  as  well  go  to 
bed  without  their  suppers,  as  a  party  to  go  off 
without  its  material  entertainment.  But  here  was 
the  song  without  the  supper,  not  even  those  poor 
shadows  of  refreshments  cakes  and  lemonade. 
Here  was  a  young  woman  without  *  position  * — ^to 
use  the  cant  phrase — without  any  relations  to  the 
fashionable  world,  filling  her  rooms  weekly  with 
choice  spirits,  who  came  without  any  extraordina- 
ry expense  of  dress,  who  enjoyed  high  rational 
pleasures  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  retired  so 
early  as  to  make  no  drafts  on  the  health  or  spirits 
of  the  next  day.  I  communicated  my  perplexity 
to  a  foreign  acquaintance  whom  I  met  at  Mrs. 
Booth's. 

"  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  your  fair  fiiend  has  hit  upon 
a  favorite  form  of  society  common  in  the  highest 
civilization.  Miss  Evertson's  soirees  are  Parisian 
— only  not  in  Paris.  Not  in  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  could  a  beautiful 
young  woman  take  the  responsibility  unmatron- 
ized  of  such  a  *  reception.*  * 

"  My  evening's  di^ipation  concluded  at  Mrs. 
Booth's.  The  pulse  of  the  beau  monde  had  beaten 
high  for  a  week  with  the  expectation  of  Mrs. 
Booth's  party.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the 
splendor  ofher  new  house  and  her  new  furniture, 
and  partly  to  the  fashion  and  accomplishments  of 
the  lady,  to  whose  modes  of  being  and  doing  long 
foreign  travel  has  given  authority.  Unfortunately, 
though  three  thousand  miles  from  the  Old  World, 
we  cannot  have  our  independent  customs,  and  in 
certain  things  we  certainly  favor  the  distastefiil 
theories  of  the  author  of  '  the  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion,' who  develops  the  monkey  into  the  man. 
There  would  be  something  remaining  of  our  imi- 
tative progenitors  to  account  for,  some  of  our 
senseless  imitations ;  such,  for  example,  as  going  to 
parties  at  eleven  o'clock,  when»  in  our  working- 
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day  world  we  most  rise  and  be  at  our  buainefls  at 
nine.  But  thia,  en  passant,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure 
to  moralize  on  the  spectacle  while  my  carriage 
awaited  others  that  preceded  it.  When  at  last 
my  coach  door  was  opened,  I  found  a  coTcred  and 
carpeted  way  was  made  from  the  front  door  to  the 
curb-stone  so  that  the  daintiest  dame  had  no 
shock  from  the  cold  pavement  or  the  rough  visita- 
tion of  the  Winter's  wind.  The  chieftain  of  your 
city  police,  a  Magnus  Koil  in  figure,  guarded  the 
passage  and  used  his  brief  authority  so  well  that 
he  seemed  more  like  the  herald  of  a  feudal  castle 
than  the  orderly  of  a  citizen. 

"  Gas  and  wax  candles  did  their  best  to  imitate 
'  heaven's  own  blessed  light.*  The  whole  house 
was  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  flowers  of  all  sea- 
sons and  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  giobe.  The 
two  splendid  drawing-rooms,  communicating  after 
the  stereotjrped  fashion  by  folding  doors,  were 
filled  with  the  tiighest  fashion  of  the  city,  with  a 
sprinkling  o(  strangers  of  distinction — and,  that 
crowning  grace  to  our  republican  parties — a  prince 
and  his  attache !  Collinet's  band  gave  such  eclat 
to  the  drawing-room  and  threw  some  of  the  guests, 
who  had  recently  heard  him  in  Paris,  into  such 
extacies  that  one  might  fancy  he  breathed  the 
very  air  of  that  '  divine  capital '  from  his  little 
flageolet. 

"  You  may  not  take  my  word  for  it,  but  it  struck 
me  the  ladies  were  marked  by  that  air  of  taste  and 
elegance  which  is  said  to  distinguish  your  New 
York  women,  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  for 
their  dress  is  Parisian,  and  the  Paris  toilet  gives 
law  to  the  world.  Still  I  must  confess  there  seem- 
ed to  me  less  beauty  under  all  their  exquisite 
cofTures  than  I  had  seen  among  Miss  Evertson's 
unadorned  guests.  Perhaps  the  gas-light  was  too 
strong  for  dress  to  achieve  its  greatest  miracle — 
making  *  age  seem  youth  * — for  there  were  world- 
worn  faces  where  the  couleur  de  rose  had  passed 
from  every  thing  but  the  flowers  and  feathers. 

"  A  buffet  in  an  apartment  in  the  rear  of  the 
drawing-room  was  embellished  with  costly  silver, 
glass  and  china,  and  supplied  throughout  the  even- 
ing with  every  species  of  '  refreshment/  substan- 
tial viands  and  delicacies,  wrought  up  to  such 
pitch  of  refinement  that  they  seemed  almost  to  be 
sublimated  out  of  their  materiality.  In  short 
nothing  was  wanting  that  expense,  labor,  and 
fashion  could  compass;  but — the  rooms  were 
crowded,  the  air  was  loaded ;  few  could  hope  to 
eqjoy  the  primary  hospitality  of  a  seat ;  there  was 


no  conversation  beyond  the  exchange  of  half  a 
dozen    conventional    phrases;    and  while  some 
twenty  fortunate  young  ladies,  who  enjoyed  the 
sweet  security  of  parties,  monopolized  the  dancing 
floor,  others,  novices  in  society,  or  from  some  other 
cause  (certainly  not  because  they  were  less  pretty 
or  less  channing)  remained  pinioned  to  the^  wall 
silent  observers.    There  were  worn  men  of  busi- 
ness dragged  into  this  vortex  by  parental  kindness, 
while  their  thoughts  still  lingered  in  the  ware- 
house or  in  Wall  street.      A  few  husbands  had 
come  forth  with  reluctant  conjugal  courtesy  ;  and 
mamas  in  plenty  were  there  mere  attach^es  to 
their  daughters.    There  was  no  room  for  ease,  no 
opportunity,  were  they  ever  so  enriched  for  it,  for 
conversation.    These  are  the  necessary  conditions 
of  a  party  in  fiishionable  life,  and  its  imitations. 
Mis.  Booth  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  relieve 
them.      She  manifested  no  ultra  modish  uncon- 
ciousness of  her  guests,  but,  with  the  benevolence 
that  has  illustrated  other  places  of  durance,  abe 
*  remembered  the  forgotten  and  attended  to  the 
neglected,'  applying,  whenever  she    could,  the 
balm  of  her  sweet  smile  and  opportune  word. 
The  desert  has  its  diamond — she  was  something 
quite  as  precious  in   her  drawing-room.      Her 
husband  too,  with  his  frank  and  cordial  manneis, 
did  all  that  could  be  done  to  preserve  the  geniality 
of  his  home  in  this  ungenial  crowd.     No  power 
can  achieve  impossibilities. 

"  I  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  and  repassed  in  my  mind  the 
scenes  of  the  evening.  I  wondered  a  little  at  the 
'  social  ambition '  I  had  often  witnessed  in  your 
city — at  the  imitations  of  ftushionable  life,  and 
more  than  all  I  marveled  at  the  eager  aspirations 
to  attain  its  dazzling  heights.  I  doubted  even  if 
the  elevation  were  not  rather  apparent  than  real, 
and  when  I  compared  the  social  meetings  at  Miss 
Evertson's,  Mallark's,  and  the  *  barbarian ''  Rus- 
cit's,  to  the  splendid  fete  at  Mrs.  Booth's,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  in  present  and  after  comfort,  in 
actual  enjoyment,  and  in  what  moot  marks  the 
advancement  of  man  and  society,  they  had  the 
superiority. 

«  You  may  smile  at  my  rustic  taste,  but  I  con- 
fess that  my  thoughts  finally  settled  down  on  my 
philanthropic  fiiend  Rnscit,  his  large-hearted  wife, 
and  their  generous  and  modest  hospitality. 

**  All  conditions  have  their  good  and  beauty. 
To  my  thinking,  the  flowers  that  grow  in  the  shade 
are  the  sweetest." 
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HKTPiVKSa  conaistB  not  in  the  abundance  of  this  worid's  wealth  which  a  man  hath,  but  in  the  right  use  of 
that  with  which  the  great  Benefactor  hath  blessed  him.  The  parade  of  wealth,  like  as  doth  all  ostenta- 
tion, bringeth  in  the  end  disappointment  and  discontent. 
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'^  Comt,  «oin«»  xof  lofd,  ttiitia  voor  folded  thoughts, 

And  let  them  dangle  like  a  bk^ide'e  louse  hair. — D'^ekut  e/  Malfy, 


Mt  host  ifl  a  teacher  of  mnsic,  overflowing  with 
urbanity.    It  is  delightfal  to  hear  him  converse. 
He  is  a  Roman  by  birth,  but  has  lived  twenty 
years  in  Tuscany.    In  him  on^  sees  exemplified 
the  pefection  of  the  Italian,  according  to  the  old 
proverb— 2a  lingua  Towcana  in  bocea  Eomana, 
Sometimes  he  enters  my  apartment,  guitar  in 
hand,  and  sings  my  favorite  airs,  but  I  see  him 
infrequently.     He  occupies  a  distinct  part  of  the 
house  which  is  remarkably  quiet.     A  dark  palace 
wall  bounds  the  view  from  my  windows.     The 
street  below  is  quite  cheerful.    I  like  to  see  the 
peasants  go  by  on  the  way  to  market,  and  hear 
the  small  feet  of  their  donkeys  patter  on  the  broad 
flag  stones.     How  delightlul  are  the  associations 
which  variety  of  costume  suggests !     A  Domini- 
can in  his  white  robes  just  {)assed  ;  several  military 
officers  are   grouped    under   the   arch  opposite ; 
there  comes  a  lovely  group  of  English  children, 
and  the  wild  looking  German  who  is  gazing  at 
them  with  such  admiration  is  undoubtedly  an  art- 
ist.   How  plaintiveity  sounds  the  chorus  of  that 
funeral  procession  from  the  adjacent  square !     I 
never  saw  objects  appear  in  such  clearly  defined 
relief  as  in  this  aimospbere.     The  cornice  of  the 
palace,  time- tinged  as  it  is,  has  a  fresh,  clear  out- 
line as  if  just  executed  ;  and  that  massive  church — 
what  an  impressive  and  hallowed  aspect  it  wears  ! 
If  i  did  not  thus  look  from  my  watch-tower  occa- 
sionally, life  would  grow  too  dream-like.     When 
1  ring  in  the  morning,  the  old  serva  comes  in 
withanarmfttlof  faggots  and  a  mellifluous  greeting. 
She  gossips  as  she  ligtits  the  fire  and  prepares  break- 
£Mt,  retires  with  a  graceful  obeisance  or  cheerful 
story  and  I  am  left  alone,  to  read,  write  letters  or 
muse.  Soon  after  noon,  unless  some  book  or  thought 
has  made  me  oblivious  of  time,  I  go  forth.    Along 
the  liver  beneath  the  venerable  cheanut  trees,  when 
the  air  is  soft,  how  delightful  to  wander !     The 
clouds  as  they  cluster  themselves  at  the  swaying  of 
the  wind,  the  low  rustle  of  the  branches,  the  eddyhug 
stream  seem  invested  with  the  genius  of  tranquil- 
lity.   Athletic  rowers  propel  a  heavy  barge,  a 
sportsman  saunters  by  with  his  dog,  some  rich  eqcu- 
page  dashes  along  the  road,  a  beggar  moans  from 
the  hedge,  or  a  band  of  young  citizens  ung  as  they 
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stroll ;  and  then  all  is  still  again  but  the  low  ripple  of 
the  water  or  the  murmur  of  the  leaves.  I  return, 
and  at  the  city  gate  am  hailed  by  an  acquaintance  ; 
we  visit  a  gallery  or  church,  discuss  what  we  see 
there,  inquire  at  the  post-office  for  letters,  and  then 
dine  together  at  a  trattoria  on  maccaroni,  chick- 
ens, fruit  and  wine.  We  are  joined  by  others  and 
it  is  unanimously  agreed  to  adjourn  to  the  cafe. 
There  we  glance  at  the  journals,  sip  the  fragrant 
beverage,  smoke  and  hear  the  news  ot  the  day 
canvassed  by  men  of  all  ages  and  tongues.  Night 
has  fallen.  We  separate  to  pay  visits  or  go  to  the 
opera.  The  moon  rises.  On  the  gloomy  struc- 
tures of  the  middle  ages,  on  a  statue  or  fountain, 
dome  or  cypress  grove,  her  beams  fall  richly.  J 
involuntarily  turn  from  my  homeward  path,  and 
walk  toward  the  bridge.  A  sentry's  tramp  echoes 
through  the  deserted  area.  The  idea  of  sleep 
seems  impertinent.  The  freedom,  the  repose  of 
this  existence  penetrates  the  heart.  A  thirst  for 
something  true  and  beautiful,  something  in  life  to 
harmonize  with  the  external  peace,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  soul.    The  desire  for  great  deeds,  for 

earnest  love,  glows  in  the  heart. 

.  «         •         »         »         #         «        « 

P  ,  clever  as  he  is,  seems  an  inveterate  dis- 
ciple of  that  material  philosophy — that  Frenchified 
way  of  viewing  life,  at  W^ich  my  Saxon  mind  and 
Irish  heart  ind%aantly  rebel.  In  our  walk  to- 
day he  bantered  S on  his  love  affair,  one  of 

the  most  beautiful  in  its  efi*ects  upon  character  I 
have  ever  known. 

*'  This  inordinate  regard  for  a  woman,'^  said  he, 
**  on  the  score  of  her  immortal  attributes  or  human 
beauty,  must  be  abandoned.  The  chuck  under- 
the-chin,  kindly,  making-much-of,  half-in-earuest 
and  wholly-patronizing  air,  is  the  thing  after  all. 
Give  exalted  sentiment  to  nature  and  religion,  and 
only  fiimiliar  and  casual  affection  to  woman. 

"  Yet,'^ replied  S ,  "it  is  delicious  to  be  Pe- 
trarchan. A  poetical  man  would  fain  let  some 
of  his  brightest  sympathies  and  deepest  thoughts 
erystalize  round  a  fiiir  mortal.  Such  natures  re* 
quire  a  Laura  as  well  as  a  domestic  friend  and 
companion.  The  mightiest  triumph  of  sentiments  I 
idealism  would  be  to  combine  the  two.     What 
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a  castle  in  the  air !  Well,  there  is  one  thing  that 
may  be  done  ;  love  and  fear  not^et  the  feeling  in 
me  be  perfect,  though  it  is  *  to  make  idols  and  to 
find  them  clay/  and  to  bewail  their  worship.*' 

As  S  thus  talked,  his  air  was  noble  ;  and 
great  minds  sustain  his  doctrine.  One  of  the  most 
sensible  female  writers  of  the  day,  a  warm  advo- 
cate for  her  sex  too,  recognizes  what  she  calls 
their  "  facility  of  adaptation,'*  as  a  most  desirable 
characteristic,  acknowledges  they  were  bom  to  feel, 
not  to  understand,  and  that  the  only  object  of  edn* 
cation  is  to  make  them  feel  rightly;  and  more 
than  intimates  that  woman  is  simply  an  adjunct, 
absolutely  nothing  in  herself,  and  created  to  be 
lost  in  others.  These  admissions  occar  however 
in  the  midst  of  the  strongest  appeals  in  favor  of  the 
moral  superiority  and  sublime  capacities  of  her 
sex.  Neither  are  the  two  propositions  incongruous. 
There  is  a  medium  between  the  faith  of  the  most 
chivalrous  lover  and  his  who  deems  sentiment  but 
**  a  toy  in  blood."    It  is  possible  to  love  "  too  well " 

and  "  wisely"  at  the  same  time. 

•         «         *         «         «         •         » 

* 

'*  Simplicity  of  character  and  "a  beautiful  month," 
said  K ,  who  joined  as,"  combined  with  no  es- 
sential defects  in  other  regards,  capture  the  out- 
works of  my  heart  at  once.    Worldly  men  like 

P talk  about  living  in  one's  intellectualities 

and  physical  comforts.  I  believe  I  am  not  insen- 
sible on  either  score.  I  know  full  well  the  zest  of 
active  perceptions,  and  the  solace  of  a  "  mild 
brown"  and  rocking-chair  after  dinner.  There 
are  times  when  the  exercise  of  thought,  commu- 
nion with  the  gifted,  sallies  of  wit  and  reveries  of 
imagination  absorb  my  consciousness  in  a  vivid 
sense  of  mental  existence.  I  feel,  too,  bow  admi- 
rable it  is  to  exercise  those  powers  which  are  man's 
high  prerogatives — to  reason,  to  explore,  to  study, 
to  muse  ;  but  when  I  propose  to  myself  a  life  such  as 
this,  and  say  with  the  old  English  bard, 

"•  My  mind  to  ne  a  kinfdom  it ;  *' 

when  I  picture  my  heart  laid  asleep  by  the  activity 
of  my  intellect,  a  cold  and  desolate  gloom  seems 
to  enshroud  the  world.  Books  look  as  stony  and 
inhuman  as  dungeon  walls,  lore  strikes  me  as  the 
invention  of  the  devil,  and  thought  a  frigid  mock- 
ery. It  is  like  living  alone  in  a  palace  of  ice  and 
catching  through  the  cold,  transparent  medium, 
glimpses  of  a  white  robe  among  green  foliage,  or  a 
soft  cheek  glowing  in  distant  fire-light.  The 
lordly  brute,  obedient  to  his  animal  instincts,  the 
goodly  tree  unconsciously  drinking  in  the  air  and 
sunshine,  appear  more  enviable  than  man  when  he 
becomes  an  intellectual  machine,  sufficient  unto 
himself,  his  sympathies  all  expended  on  the  ab- 
stract, his  desire  absorbed  in  ideas,  the  mere  in- 
incama  tion  of  thought.  Comfort  is  delightful — but 
why  ]     Only  because  it  stills  the  jar  of  this  mortal 


prison-house,  and  oils  the  human  machine.  Com- 
fort screens  the  q)irit  from  itscorpoteal  annoyances. 
It  soothes  to  rest  the  uAeasy  sensations  that  Sftter- 
fere  with  the  mind's  play,  and  leaves  the  heart 
free  to  enjoy  its  spontaneous  emotions^-to  revel  in 
its  dreams  of  love.  The  greatest  of  absurdities  is 
to  propose  comfort  and  mental  pleasures  as  sub- 
stitutes for  feeling."    I  added,  observing  P 

serious,  "Whoever  does  so,  is  self-convicted  of 
gross  insensibility.  As  means  whereby  diversion 
may  be  occasionally  attained,  they  are  available ; 
but  the  soul  that  can  live  in  them  is  no  soul  at  all, 
but  a  mere  apology  for  one,  a  sensual  approach, an 
intellectual  daguerreotype  of  a  soul.  You  can  see 
such  every  day,  in  the  shape  of  men  of  pleasure  and 
pedants.  They  are  about  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  tastes  they  scorn  as  Egyptian  mummies  are 
with  the  steam-engine." 

This  northward   movement  is  anything  but 
cheering.     What  a  painful  sense  of  mutability  it 
occasions !    Is  all  the  series  of  tender,  exciting  and 
noble  associations  in  which  my  soul  has  existed  for 
months  henceforth  to  be  a  mere  dream?     The  per- 
sons, the  places,  the  hopes,  fears  and  pleasures  of 
the  past — ^have  they  left  no  enduring  traces,  no 
permanent  good?     Will  the  tide  of  coming  life 
efface  them  forever  like  the  indentations  on  a  sandy 
beach  ?    If  so,  what  an  objectless  thing  is  exist- 
ence !     The  experiments  of  the  chembt,  the  ele- 
mental revolutions  of  nature  all  contribute  to  an 
end.      Is  human  experience    alone   unprolifici 
These  beautiful  episodes  of  our  being — rich  in 
glimpses  of  love,  revelations  of  trutu,  teachings  of 
wisdom — so  absorbing  at  the  moment,  so  affecting 
in  remembrance — let  me  not  look  upon  them  as 
a  theatrical  pageant,  but  as  links  of  a  mysterious 
chain,  as  tributaries  of  the  "  immortal  sea  that 
brought  us  hither."    The  thought  at  once  chastens 
regret  and  breeds  courage.     We  crossed  the  Alps 
at  a  dreary  season.     Leaving  at  night-fall  the 
verdant  grain-fields  and  luxuriant  plains  of  the 
South,  dawn  found  us  amid  bare  and  desolate  peaks. 
Masses  of  snow  and  rock,  ice-bound  cliffs,  switt- fly- 
ing clouds  and  freezing  blasts  afforded  rather  a  dis- 
couraging welcome  to  pilgrims  from  sonny  Italy. 
I  had  been  recently  so  accustomed  to  nature's 
smiles  that  her  frewns  proved  singularly  lepukive. 
A  day  upon  the   Soane   to  a    lonely   traveler, 
fresh  from  endeared  scenes,  seem  interminable. 
There  was  a  fresh  wind.     The  flat  banks  of  the 
river  are  monotonous ;    though  now  and  theii 
pleasant  country  seats*  diversified  the   prospect. 
The  poplar  is  the  most  common  tree.      French 
soldiers,  and  peasants  with  cotton  caps  and  wooden 
shoes,  were  grouped  on  the  deck.    Steamboats  are 
pretty  much  the  same  all  the  world  over — ^noisy 
incarnations  of  modem  utility^    The  one  in  which 
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we  embarked  potmrntsd  the  incoiiTemenoe  of  a 
moTable  fimnel  that  "was  lowered '  over  oar  heada 
as  we  ehet  onder  bridjjea.    I  imtsed-the  asoal  con- 
feyanoe  and  paned  a  long^  bright  Sunday  at  a 
provincial  town.     1  wandered  through  the  atmeta 
and  thought  of  the  paa^^-striving  to  look  into  the 
fiiture  with  a  atrong  heart.    The  beauty  of  life  had 
been  recogniaed  under  new  phaaea.    Ita  common 
featurea  had  aaaumed  to  my  mind  a  aweet  and 
freah  intereat.    Methought  I  aaw  deeper  into  the 
bidden  reaoareea  ol  time,  and  feh  intenaely  how 
the  spirit  of  love  and  beauty  could  make  the  world 
a  aoene  of  genial  activity  and  inezhauatible  charma. 
With  a  Jtind  of  hopeful  pride  I  thought,  aa  I  atroll- 
ed  along,  that  my  lot  waa  caat  in  a  free  land. 
With  glowing  reaolution  1  promiaed  myaelf  to 
'dwell  therein  unaubdued  by  ita  practical  apirit 
There  waa  little  around  me  to  inapire  each  a  mood. 
Knota  of  loiterera  amoked  their  pipea  at  the  atreet- 
comen — the  click  of  billiarda  waa  heard  at  many 
a  threahold.     I  entered  the  garden  of  a  hoepital. 
An  old  servitor  politely  joined  me.    From  him  I 
learned  that  the  eatabliahment  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Francia  I.     Four  rangea  of  aparimeniB  radiate 
from  a  common  centre  where  standa  an  altar. 
Here  maaa  is  daily  aaid  in  view  of  all  the  invalida. 
SiateiB  of  charity  in  their  dark  robea  glided  about. 
With  the  aad  impreaaion  derived  from  this  abode 
of  auffering  yet  alive,  I  aeated  myaelf  in  a  hand- 
some caft.      At  the  desk  sat  a  beautiful  woman. 
Her  dreaa  waa  quite  elegant  and  taateful  and  her 
hairadjuated  with  remarkable  tact.    There  waa  in 
her  deoteanor  that  grace  and  attraction  so  charac- 
teriatic  of  her  nation.    The  aun  lay  cheeHully  on 
the  pavement.     A  strolling  muaician  pUyed  at  the 
door.    It  waa  one  of  those  by-way  scenes  ao  oAen 
encountered  on  the  continent  which  throw  a  hue 
of  tranaitory  pleaaure  around  the  most  aolitary 
pilgrimage.         •••••• 

In  writing  the  above,  how  little  I  imagined  what 
an  hour  would  bring  forth !  A  tap  at  the  door 
cauaed  me  to  lay  aaide  my  pen.  1  was  not  sur- 
prised to  aee  the  affable  warden  of  the  hospital 
with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand,  intended  I 
imagined  for  a  polite  hint  that  hia  courteay  of  the 
morning  waa  deaerving  of  a  more  substantial  re- 
compense than  barren  thanka.  To  my  astonish- 
ment instead  of  presenting  the  boquet,  he  atepped 
gravely  into  the  room  and  urged  me  to  accompa- 
ny him  instantly  to  the  bedside  of  one  of  his 
patients,  who  waa  near  death,  and  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  me  wliile  we  paused  in  the  central  hall, 
had  reoognised  and  was  very  impatient  to  see  me. 
I  could  Do^eatl  to  mind  a  single  individual  of  my 
acquaintance  who  wa#  likely  to  be  an  inmate  of 
such  an  asylum,  in  this  isolated  town.  My  worthy 
oondiKtor  was  able  to  throw  but  little  light  upon 
the  Bofagect,  and  as  I  mechanically  followed  liis 
steps,  the  only  plausihie  explanation  I  could  laney 
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was  that  the  perturbed  senses  of  the  isvalid  had 
mistaken  me  ibr  another.  My  fiist  glaaee  at  hii 
ftce  confirmed  this  impfeaaion.  By  the  light  of  m 
massive  chandelier  swingisg  from  tlw  highoeilingi 
I  beheld  an  attenuated  countenance,  sallow  and 
rigid  with  snOeiing,  which  was  wholly  uniuailiar. 
The  sudden  clang  of  a  bell  roused  him  from  a 
feverish  dose ;  hia  eyes  slowly  opened  and  by  de- 
graes  aa  he  beeame  aware  of  my  presenee»  assnm- 
ed  an  intelligent  and  then  an  mntterafaly  aad 
ezpnasion.  I  knew  at  once  that  pecaUar  look. 
It  was  -^^!  To  my  hasty  oondoleoee  and  in- 
qotriea  he'  answered  only  by  a  groan ;  then  taming 
those  flashing  orbs  restlessly  from  ade  to  ade,  as  if 
to  convince  himself  that  we  were  alone,  ha  pointed 
to  a  wine-glass  upon  the  tahle.  I  held  it  to  hia 
lips  and  he  seemed  a  little  refreshed ;  bat  his  ar- 
ticulation was  hasty  and  difllcult,  and  it  waa  long 
before  I  realised  the  olgect  of  that  momantooa 
interview.  "  Providence  sent  you  here,"  mnrmv- 
ed  the  wretched  oreature,  "  the  same  providence 
that  in  its  stern  wisdom  has  thus  cut  short  my  ca- 
reer. You  wonder  to  see  me  here.  I  have  wan- 
dered aince  we  parted, indulging  to  excess  a  paaaion 
for  gambling.  Disease  and  want  overtook  me  in 
this  obscure  town  a  month  ago.  I  am  djring  and 
have  but  one  boon  to  ask  of  life.  For  this  I  have 
prayed.  You  surely  will  not  refuse  what  Heaven 
seems  willing  to  grant.    Do  not  interrupt  me  bat 

listen.    I  never  loved ,  the  betrothed  of  yomr 

friend  — ^ !  but  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  her  for- 
tune. I  punned  her  with  all  the  skill  of  whieh  I 
am  master.  From  the  first  she  treated  me  with 
indifierence.  My  vanity  exaggerated  the  civility 
preferred  an  old  fkmily  acquaintance  into  proofs  of 
an  attachment.  I  was  rejected.  Believing  him 
the  occasion  of  my  disappointment,  I  was  villain 
enough  to  have  recourse  to  calumny.  Through  hor 
English  relatives,  whom  riie  venerates,  I  cauaed 
intimations  &tal  to  his  prospects  to  reach  her. 
They  were  so  conveyed  as  to  ensure  secrecy  and 
obviate  explanation.  The  plot  succeeded.  Here 
is  my  confession  written  in  detail.  It  was  to 
have  been  despatched  to-morrow."    This  was  the 

substance  of  what said.     My  heart  swelled 

as  he  spoke,  with  alternate  indignation».i|ity  and 
joy.  I  arranged  everything  for  his  oomfort  and 
that  very  night  waa  on  my  return  to  ..,  on  the 
wings  of  sympathy. 

From  the  roof  of  the  famous  eathedral  in  this 
town,  a  very  extensive  prospect  is<  obtained.  I 
ascended  at  an  early  hour  to-day  and  looked  forth 
with  delight  upon  the  broad  plains  and  the  hori- 
zon of  mountains— these  beautiful  ramparts  of 
Nature — ^which  seem  at  once  to  bound  aiul  protect 
this  garden  of  the  world.  I  know  nothing  more 
refreshing  to  the  eye  than  the  various  tints  of  green 
'  whioh  adorn  such  a  landscape  at  this  season. 


so 
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There  is  the  viyid  pale  hue  of  the  young  gnin  and 
the  deeper  shade  of  the  ripe  crop,  streaked  here 
and  there  with  yellow.  The  mulberry  trees  with 
their  Ught  foliage  contrast  well  with  the  dark  and 
sombre  olive .  When  the  breeze  sways  the  branches 
of  the  tali  poplars  a  silvery  glimmer  is  visible  for 
a  moment,  while  the  herbage  of  the  distant  hills 
looks  dim  and  shadowy  as  a  passing  cloud  obscures 
the  sunshine.  Then  there  were  the  eyer-bright 
and  gracefid  vine-leaves,  and  patches  of  vegetables 
where  every  gradation  of  this  universal  color  is 
di8played--all  revealed  by  the  clear,  strong  light  of 
morning.  As  I  was  about  to  quit  this  enchanting 
observatory,  my  glance  rested  on  two  figures  at  a 
distant  angle  ol  the  roof,  leaning  against  the  balus- 
trade. They  proved  to  be  my  old  iriend  1)—, 
and  Lttcretia  S.  Our  surprise,  ii  not  our  pleasure, 
at  the  encounter  was  mutual.    Of  all  men  1  have 

ever  known,  I> is  the  most  interesting.    No 

other  word  expresses  the  effect  of  his  character. 
He  is  very  original  and  independent  in  his  opin- 
ions. He  is  one  of  that  small,  glorious  class  of 
men  who  really  think  for  themselves. 

I^ames  are  a  very  iiBilse  standard  of  merit. 
There  are  so  many  artificial  processes  by  which  a 
temporary  reputation  may  be  acquired,  iliat  every 
day  i  grow  less  astonished  at  the  discovery  of  ob- 
scure gemus  and  unacknowledged  virtue.  1  begin 
tu  think  the  best  things  in  the  world  are  latent  j  cer- 
tainly tiie  most  beau tilui  are  prolaned  by  notoriety. 
Tiirough  the  kindness  ol  a  Iriend  1  was  induced  to 
visit  the  studio  of  a  sculptor  who  has  achieved  so 
little  renown  thai  strangers  are  not  aware  of  his 
iCiisteoce.  And  yet  1  have  been  more  gratified 
than  at  the  rooms  of  other  iamous  arusts.  in  tact 
i  was  rejoiced  to  be  diverted  trom  the  sadness 

Yftiich s  recent  behavior  had  occasioned.  To 

dissemble  was  impossible.  The  pain  1  suiiered 
upon  reflecting  on  ail  that  passed,  made  nie  realize 
what  a  solemn  thing  it  is  to  trust  one's  happiness 
in  anoihera  keeping.  1  shudder  to  imagine  what 
long,  inconsolable  and  bitter  anguish  may  accrae 
from  entire  abandonment  to  any  object,  it  is  nut 
selfish  ibrethonght ;  it  is  not  cowardly  dread. 
Outward  evil,  in  its  worst  ibrm,  a  manly  spirit  can 
bear  with  graceful  Ibrtiiude  ;  but  the  soul  shrinks 
from  the  sell-perversion,  the  moral  suicide  of  mis- 
placed devotion.  One  statue  afiected  me  greatly 
in  the  midst  of  my  hopeless  musings.  It  repre- 
.aented  Venus  entering  the  bath,  or  ratiier  the  sea, 
.for  two  or  three  shells  were  exquisitely  carved  upon 
the  sloping  jKsdestal.  The  figure  is  admirable  and 
of  all  the  Aphrodites  I  have  ever  seen  in  marble, 
the  face  of  this  struck  me  as  the  most  lovely.  1  pre- 
fer it  in  this  reqtect  to  the  chaste  divinity  of  the 
Tribune  and  the  more  voluptuous  graces  of  Cano- 
va's.  The  attxtade  is  modesty  personified.  I 
.  could  easily  &ncy  a  aii^^t  trembling  of  those  snowy 


limbs,  with  so  coy  and  sweet  a  timidity  does  she 
approach  the  water.    Shelley  has  a  fine  image    ' 
comparing  some  deq;>airing  thought  to  the  chill  of    ' 
the  waters  of  oblivion  as  they  strike  the  feet  on    '' 
life's  dreary  shore.     I  thought  of  this  as  I  looked 
upon  this  almost  breathing  form  of  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  thus  rendered  thrice  attractive  firom  the  half 
conscious  aspect  in  which  we  seem  to  have  snr-    ' 
prised  her.    Madame  de  Stadl  says,  when  we  are 
much  attached  to  our  ideas  we  connect  everything 
to   them.    There  is  much  truth  in  this.    Me- 
thought  as  I  gazed  that  thus  the  heart  intimately 
hesitated  on  the  brink  of  delight,  gathering  up  its 
cherished  hopes,  as  she  her  garments,  and  pausing 
in  awe  of  the  momentous  issues.    Concentration 
of  feeling  .is  rare.    Few  can  judge  of  ite  e&cts. 
Ah  !    Socrates  was  right  in  deeming  tranquillity 
the  only  legitimate  good.    Raptures  belong  not  to 
earth,   ^hall  my  peace  of  mind,  my  very  indentity 
be  sacrificed  1  My  life-blood  I  would  joyously  pour 
out  Uke  rain,  for  an  adequate  end ;  but,  the  purest 
essence  of  my  spirit — ^if  it  is  yielded  at  all,  it  must  be 
without  measure.  *  *  *  There  are  times  even  in  this 
shadowy  and  fleeting  world,  when  the  outward  and 
spiritual  elements  of  life  combine  to  realize  the 
rarest  dreams  of  enthusiasm.    Such  has  been  this 
>    Spring  day  !     The  rain  ceased  at  midnight  and  the 
morning  opened  warm,  crystal  and  bright.    Not 
only  seemed  inanimate  nature  to  palpitate  with 
that  vitality,  but  the  heart  stirred  amidst  the  bahn 
and  sunshine  as  if  about  to  renew  itself  with  higher 
attributes.   A  peculiar  restlessness  infected  me.  In 
vain  I  strove  to  muse  calmly  by  the  open  window ; 
my   thoughts  were  glowing  and  wild  ;   neither 
the  page  of  genius  nor  the  converse  of  friendsh^ 
controlled  them.    1  hastened  into  the  free  air  and 
it  seemed  to  woo  me  like  the  voice  of  one  beloved, 
and  hold  me  round  with  the  embrace  of  a  bound- 
less tenderness.     The  crowd,  the  very  sight  of 
human  faces,  was  oppressive.      The  sounds  of 
every-day  life  had  a  singular  harshness.    The  very 
walls  and  streets  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  con- 
strained aspect,  and  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
oY  thought.    X  soon  found  myself  without  the  gates 
and  on  my  way  to  the  villa  P .    It  is  approach- 
ed through  a  long  avenue  of  cypresses.     The  deep 
emerald  hue  and  the  compact  foliage  of  these  trees 
gave   them  a  beautiful  relievo  eflect  in  the  lucid 
atmosphere.    A  grove  of  citrons  sheds  a  delightfiil 
fragrance,  and  the  dim,  gray  leaves  of  an  adjacent 
olive-garden  were  silvery  and  green  from  the  dew. 
The  spacious  rooms  of  the  villa  were  quite  desert- 
ed,   i  passed  many  hours  in  viewing  the  portraits, 
the  rich  hangings  and  vivid  marbles,  the  massive, 
antique  chairs  and  brilliant  frescos.  It  was  a  scene 
to.  awaken  visions  of  enjoyment,  and  at  the  same 
time  attest  its  fingUity.    I  coukl  not  but  indulge 
the  thought  how  blissfolly  my  ezistenoemifl^t  pass 
in  such  a  domain  cheered  by  the  society  and  hal- 
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lowed  by  the  love  of  — !  So  abaoibing  was  my 
revery,  that  I  &ncied  every  aoand  her  footstep, 
and  started  joyfiilly  at  the  play  of  the  shadows  as 
if  her  form  was  gliding  softly  by.  Every  pleasant 
rhjrme  that  rose  to  memory  seemed  uttered  by  her 
lips ;  every  grateful  emotion  that  swelled  my  heart 
seemed  to  find  a  response  in  her  beaming  glance.  I 
went  forth  upon  the  terrace,  and  a  sense  of  her  pre- 
sence and  sympathy  overflowed  my  being.  The 
outer  circle  of  hills  that  bounded  the  river  was 


white  with  shelvy  lidges  of  snow,  and  golden  fleecy 
clouds  reposed,  like  spirits,  upon  their  green  de- 
clivities. The  city  occupied  the  vale,  and  from 
its  wide  mass  of  dense  buildings,  the  ancient 
domes  and  towers  rose  gracefully.  Every  tree-top 
trembled  with  joy  against  the  blue  sky.  The 
vernal  breeze  was  chartered  with  hope  and  the 
whole  was  radiant  with  promise.  In  that 
"  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky,"  I  read  delicious 
auguries. 


VIIS  SDISSf  SHY. 


BT      ISABBL      JOCBLTB. 


WsAT  deem  yoa  of  the  Summer  itan, 

TkoM  florioin  orb*  •■  high, 
That  weave  a  radiant  web  of  light 

lo  the  dai k  distant  iky  1 
Their  rayt  fall  oa  the  sleeping  eailh. 

They  kin  the  crested  w^^ 
They  watcli  o*er  all  ia  calm  midaif  ht. 

And  mark  man**  destiny. 

Some  tay  that  Egypit*«dark*bcowed  mmm 
Could  read  their  laaguafe  bri^t, 

And  wonderiaf ,  watehed  their  even  eoune 
Through  many  a  dreary  night — 

So  will  I  read  the  ttara  for  thee 
With  faaey*t  ready  care ; 


Often  will  merry  day*  be  thine. 
And  joy*«  fall  cap  run  o*er. 

Thon  thalt  bind  many  a  noble  heail 

With  magic  word  and  ipe^ 
And  reign  in  many  a  fettal  throag 

The  beauty  and  the  belle. 
And  dearer  than  this  courtier's  phrase 

Or  all  that  pleasure  lends. 
Thy  father  long  shall  bless  hU  child. 

Thy  mother  and  thy  friends ; 
And  love*s  dark  eye,  that  beams  as  bright 

As  any  Southern  star, 
With  constant  ray  shall  light  thy  path, 

And  shadows  banish  far. 


sipmsHd^. 


T     A.      B.      FOOTB 


0iLV*aT  ehtods  are  floating  lightly 

In  the  kky. 
While  the  sun  is  beaming  brightly 

From  on  high. 

Orovee  with  vooal  music  ringing, 

Free  and  shrill, 
Graas,  in  lowly  vale  upspringiaf, 

And  on  hill ; — 

Bright  birds,  swiftly,  blithely  glancing 

In  their  glee. 
Streamlets  down  the  hill-side  dancing 

Clear  and  free ; — 

WiU  bees  ringing,  insects  hammiag, 

0*er  the  plain ;~ 
AH  apprise  us  of  thy  coming. 

Spring !  again. 

Yonder  sky  is  blandly  glowing 
0*ermenow, 


Playful  nphyrs  softly  blowing, 
F^  my  brow. 

Svreetly  smiles  around  and  o*er  os 

Nature  bright. 
Mortals  in  her  joyous  chorus 

Should  unite. 

Soon  in  verdure  will  the  wild-wood 

Be  arrayed. 
Where,  in  days  of  sunny  childhood. 

Oft  i  strayed. 

Genial  sunbeams,  gentle  showen. 

Shed  around, 
Call  up  rarest,  brightest  floweit 

From  the  ground. 

At  mom,  the  sprlihtly  lark  to  greet 

Spreads  his  wing. 
And  we  ever  gladly  meet  thee, 

Gentle  Spring! 


f lEIIS   (SIEIAMlSm  (DIP  IDSAflEI. 

DEDICATED     TO    A     MOUBNER. 


BT      LILLA.      HSKBBKT 


SovT  1m  oar  footflUl, 
Hashed  be  our  breath, 

Treed  we,  oh  lightly, 
This  ehamber  of  death ! 

Softly!  Shelietb 

llotionlew,itiU! 
Folded  thote  white  handi. 

Clammy  end  ehfll ! 

Weep,  geotle  moarner, 
Shed  ye  grief  *t  tear; 

Look!  eherepoeelli 
Gold  OB  her  bier ! 

Genfly  at  day-dawn 
Death  at  the  door 

Tapped,  and  her  iplrit 
HeaYonward  bore ! 

Gloied  are  thote  blue  orbe, 
Ne*er  will  ye  meet 

Glaneei  e*er  tender, 
Loring  and  tweet. 

And  an  her  bright  1ip*B 
Crimton  hat  fled ; 

Yet  it  the  beaotlfnl, 
Beautiftil    dead ! 

On  her  white  ibrehead 
Retti  her  fhir  hair. 

Still  each  cail  golden 
Clotteieth  there. 


Bat  from  that  thimber 
Ne'er  will  the  wake— > 

Back  from  her  foreheed 
Eaeh  ringlet  shake. 

And  tpringing  toward  thee 
With  ttep  fbll  of  graee, 

Goxe  loTiDgly  on  thee. 
And  tmile  in  thy  face. 

Weep,  gentle  moamer, 
Well  may  ye  weep— 

Weep  for  the  loved  one 
Fallen  asleep. 

Weep  for  the  bright  glanee 
To  the  heart  dear ; 

Weep  for  the  voioe  ye 
Siall  never  more  hear. 

Weep  for  a  teoion, 

Weep  not  for  aye; 
He  who  has  given, 

Hay  e*en  take  away. 

Breathe  not  a  mnmv. 

Kits  ye  the  tod ; 
Ah!  the  has  gmie  to 

The  boiom  of  God. 

Gone  to  the  land  of 

The  bright  and  the  blest : 
Weep  not,  oh,  moomer. 

For  she  is  at  rert. 


(S(D1!THS1SIL. 

Laush  not  at  sorrow— laogh  not  atgrie^ 

Laagh  not  at  weaknem  and  age ; 
Give  food  to  the  hnngry— to  wtnt  cive  relief. 

And  poverty's  angush  assuage; — 
Bo  shall  thy  heart  be  joyons  and  glad, 
In  cheering  the  lone  one,  so  weary  and  sad. 


B-  A.  W. 


SSIfllS. 


BT    XB8  .    BI.LBTT. 


I  RBMEXBBR  eeeiDg  among  a  fine  collectioa  oi 
paintings  one  that  parcicalarly  struck  the  attention, 
rather  from  the  aingalarity  of  the  scene  depicted 
than  from  any  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  Al- 
though in  liEict  but  a  rude  picture  it  dwelt  in  my 
memory  with  a  kind  of  haunting  pertinacity  and 
that  before  I  knew  it  to  be  aught  more  than  a  freak 
of  some  mad  artist's  fancy.  It  represented  a  wild, 
broken  and  barren  country,  with  no  human  habi- 
tation in  sight.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow  except  in  exposed  spots  where  the  bleak  wind 
had  swept  it  bare.  The  aspect  of  desolation  was 
increased  by  a  huge  old  and  leafless  tree  stretching 
fonh  its  white  gnarled  branches,  that  had  a  spectral 
appearance  in  the  wan  moonlight. 

In  the  foreground  a  man  was  seen  on  horseback, 
his  mantle  partially  fallen  back  from  his  shoulders 
and  his  locks  streaming  in  the  wind.  He  was  en- 
deavoring to  urge  forward  hia  horse,  which,  fright- 
ened at  something  in  the  road,  was  rearing  vio- 
lently and  exhibiting  every  sign  of  extreme  terror. 

Tho>  object  of  alarm  was  plainly  to  be  seen, 
thoagh  the  rider  had  evidently  not  discovefted  it. 
Just  before  the  horse  yawned  a  hollow  of  no  great 
depth  from  which  4he  earth  seemed  to  have  been 
freshly  thrown.  In  the  centre  of  this  place  upon 
the  ground  was  visible  a  woman's  head !  It 
might  have  grown  out  of  the  earth,  so  closely  was 
it  wrapped  by  the  soil.  Yet  was  it  no  mutilated 
trophy  of  death ;  there  was  life  in  the  expression 
of  the  pale  but  lovely  &ce,  around  which  clung 
the  clustering  golden  hair  ;  and  the  imploring  an- 
guish of  the  eyes  that  were  raised  to  heaven 
showed  the  helpless  being  still  capable  of  suffering 
and  of  prayer. 

It  was  not  until  long  afterward  that  I  learned 
the  story  connected  with  this  strange  painting. 


Under  the  reign  of  the  grand  prince  Alexawitz 
Michaelowitz,  the  last  of  the  Russian  sovereigns 
who  bore  that  title,  the  city  of  Astracan  flourished 
in  commercial  prosperity.  Our  story  introduces  us 
into  the  palace  of  the  lord  Ivan  Herlowitz,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nobles  in  the 
city.  A  spacious  apartment  was  furnished  with  a 
magnificence  in  which  eastern  luxury  was  com- 
bined  with  the  barbaric  splendor  of  Northern  taste. 


An  alabaster  lamp  placed  on  the  marble  table 
loaded  with  vases  of  flowers,  shed  perfume  as  well 
as  softened  light  through  the  room  ;  and  the  silken 
hangings,  rich  carpets,  costly  mirrors,  and  other 
luxuries,  rare  even  in  the  dwellings  of  princes,  be- 
spoke elegance  of  taste  as  well  as  boundless  wealth 
on  the  part  of  the  owner.  Upon  a  sofa  covered 
with  embroidered  cushions  reclined  the  mistress  of 
this  lordly  mansion,  the  lady  Erinna.  She  was 
apparently  past  the  period  of  youth  ;  her  figure 
was  tall  and  spare,  and  her  harsh  features  and 
sallow  complexioQ  gave  little  evidence  that  beauty 
had  ever  been  her  portion.  Still,  however,  the 
large,  black  flashing  eyes,  the  broad  high  forehead, 
over  which  her  raven  hair  was  folded,  and  a  cer- 
tain dignity  of  carriage  redeemed  her  person  from 
absolute  ugliness.  Her  dress  waa  of  the  most 
costly  and  superb  materials.  A  flowing  robe  of 
velvet,  with  vest  of  silk  embroidered  with  pearls, 
was  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  girdle  of  precious 
stones ;  jewels  were  wreathed  in  her  hair  and  a 
large  diamond  secured  a  scarf  thrown  carelessly 
over  her  shoulders.  Yet  the  agitation  evident 
in  the  workings  of  her  countenance  betrayed 
that  no  ease  of  mind  accompanied  ail  this  splen- 
dor. Her  brow  was  contracted  ;  a  painful  flush 
was  on  her  cheek  ;  she  moved  restlessly,  as  if  a 
prey  to  nervous  anxiety ;  and,  at  length,  unable  to 
remain  quiet,  started  up  and  paced  the  room  with 
rapid  and  unequal  steps.  Anon  she  would  stop  and 
listen ;  bui  hearing  no  sound,  would  mutter  an  ex- 
ecration upon  the  delay  of  her  attendants  and  re- 
sume her  agitated  walk  through  the  apartment. 

At  length  a  door  slowly  opened.  The  corridor 
into  which  it  led  was  lighted  up  and  the  gleam 
of  weapons  might  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  a  nuhi- 
ber  of  armed  servitors.  The  Russian  noble  in 
those  days  affected  the  state  of  a  prince  and  held 
a  body  guard  as  one  of  the  proper  appendages  of 
his  household. 

As  the  lady  turned  quickly  around  a  female 
servant  entered. 

"  Well,"  cried  she,  impatiently,  "  hast  thou  no 
Udings  ? " 

"  She  is  here,  my  lady,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Bring  her  hither,  this   instant — said   I  not 

so?" 
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The  attendant  with  an  obeisance  retired.  Pre- 
sently a  slight  movement  was  heard  in  the  cor- 
ridor ;  the  servant  reappeared,  introHacing  a  veiled 
temale,  and  at  a  s'gn  from  the  lady  Erinna  again 
withdrew.  As  the  lady  advanced,  with  heightened 
color  and  flashing  eyes  toward  her  gaest,  the  lat- 
ter removed  her  veil.  Well  might  the  proud  wife 
of  Lord  Ivan  stand  motionless  with  astonishment 
at  the  vision  of  beauty  thus  unexpectedly  dis- 
closed. 

The  stranger  was  plainly,  even  poorly  attired, 
but  no  dress  could  hide  the  exquisite  grace  and 
loveliness  of  her  face  and  figure.  Youthful  in 
years,  as  she  evidently  was,  the  extreme  fairness 
and  purity  of  her  complexion  and  the  chiseled 
delicacy  of  her  features  ga^e  an  almost  childlike 
character  to  her  beauty.  Yet  there  was  an  expres- 
sion about  the  small  sweet  mouth  and  in  the  eyes 
of  deep  blue,  shaded  by  their  long  sweeping  lashes, 
that  betokened  a  firmness  and  decision  belong' 
ing  to  riper  years. 

A  single  light  curl  had  escaped  from  the  fasten- 
ings of  a  net  she  wore  on  the  head  and  fell  over 
her  fair  cheek  down  to  her  waist.  The  mantle 
she  still  grasped  with  one  hand  had  fallen  back  from 
her  shoulders,  disclosing  a  neck  and  breast  perfect 
enough  to  have  served  for  a  sculptor's  model  of  a 
divinity. 

She  stood  near  the  door,  while  the  lady  conti- 
nued to  gaze  upon  her ;  her  eyes  downcast,  a  slight 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  her  bosom  heaving  some- 
what hurriedly,  whether  from  exercise  or  agita- 
tion coald  not  be  seen.  At  length  Erinna  broke 
silence  in  a  tone  milder  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, though  harsh  and  cold. 

"  Thou  art,"  she  said,  while  her  searching  eyes 
dwelt  on  the  fair  stranger's  features,  "  Thou  art 
Zelie,  the  wife  of  the  shopman,  Feodor  Alexa- 
witach  1 " 

"I  am,  noble  lady!"  answered  a  voice  of  the 
sweetest  melody. 

"  Thou  knowest,  then,"  continued  the  lady,  afler 
a  pause,  in  which  she  seemed  to  struggle  with  her- 
self, "  wherefore  thou  art  summoned  hither?" 
No,  lady,  I  know  not." 
So,"  repeated  Erinna,  in  tones  of  the  bitterest 
contempt,  **  thou  canst,  I  perceive,  an  it  like  thee, 
wear  the  mask  of  innocence  !  "  Then  striding  up 
to  her  with  furious  looks  :  "  Woman ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, "  it  is  false !  Thou  knowest  it  but  too 
well !     Say,  dost  thou  know  who  I  am  ?  " 

Zelie  trembled  at  the  angry  voice  but,  control- 
ling her  fears,  replied  simply :  "  The  lady  Erinna, 
wife  of  Lord  Ivan 


€t 
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"Ha!  Lord  Ivan!  Dost  falter  at  the  name? 
Well  mayst  thou  in  presence  of  her  thou  hast  so 
foully  injured  !  So  these  are  are  the  alluring  looks, 
the  soft  airs,  with  which  thou  hast  contrived  to  steal 
away  my  lord's  heart  ? " 


fci^r^ 


Zelie  made  a  motion  to  speak. 

"  It  is  all  well  managed  ;  the  convenient  absence 
of  Feodor;  the  stolen  visits,  the  secret  messages, 

.     But  know,  base  quean,  for  all  thy 

sorceress  arts  thou  canst  escape  neither  my  scru- 
tiny nor  my  vengeance ! " 

"Lady,"  said  the  stranger,  advancing  a  step, 
while  a  flood  of  crimson  mantled  her  fair  brow 
and  a  slight  curl  of  her  beautiful  lip  showed  the 
Bcom  she  felt  at  the  unworthy  accusation :  "  Poor 
as  I  am,  I  may  not  listen  to  such  words.  Will 
you  sufller  me  to  depart?  " 

"  Ha !  It  irks  thee,  minion ! "  cried  the  lady, 
laughing  scornfully.  "My  words,  forsooth,  are 
not  honied  as  the  speech  of  Lord  Ivan.'' 

"  I  am  naught  to  the  lord  Ivan  nor  he  to  me 
that  may  not  beseem  mine  honor,''  said  Zelia, 
proudly,  returning  the  lady  a  glance  as  lofly  as  her 
own. 

"  Darest  thou  deny,  then,  the  secret  visits  of  my 
lord  to  thy  dwelling — the  rich  gifts  his  serfs  have 
laid  at  thy  feet  7  Darest  thou  deny  that  he — 
may  Heaven  punish  him! — ^bas  profiered  thee 
love  ?  " 

iZelie  replied  calmly,  afler  a  slight  pause: 
"  Twice  on  my  way  from  church  has  the  lord  Ivan 
followed  me  and  spoken  as  he  should  not  to  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  servants.  For  his  gifts  they 
have  been  sent  to  my  husband  whom  he  has  pro- 
tected ;  for  his  visits  I  have  never  received  him 
save  in  Feodor*s  presence.  Since  my  husband 
left  Astracan  I  have  shut  my  door  against  all  visi- 
tors." 

The  lady  listened  with  a  smile  of  incrednloos 
scorn.  ^  At  length  she  said  :  "  I  sent  for  thee  not 
to  bring  thee  to  confession  ;  yet  were  it  well  for 
thee  if  humility  and  penitence  took  place  of  the 
pride  that  is  no  pledge  of  innocence!  Know« 
then,  since  thou  hast  been  graced  by  admission  to 
the  presence  of  the  wife  of  Ivan,  that  she  is  one 
who  brooks  no  usurpation  of  her  rights !  Thcu  art 
in  my  power.  Dare  to  offi*nd  again  and  my  ven- 
geance shall  crush  thee !  Should  I  spare  a  thing 
like  thee  when ?" 

"  Your  vengeance,  lady,"  interrupted  Zelie,  "  I 
fear  not ." 

"  Sayst  thou  f "  almost  shrieked  Erinna,  the 
veins  on  her  forehead  swollen,  her  hands  violently 
clenched  ; "  thou  fearest  not  1  Hopest  thou  by  thine 
accursed  witchcrafl  to  hurl  me  from  my  place  to 
become  lady  of  this  palace  ?*  Mark  me !  yonder 
stand  armed  men  who  were  born  to  do  my  bid- 
ding !  They  would  hew  thee  down  in  an  instant 
did  I  but  speak  the  word !  Defy  me,  if  thou  dar- 
est!" 


*  Tbe  Rutiiaa  aoble  of  that  day  had  pow«r  todivoieo  hb 
wife,  and  espooM  another  nlmoat  at  pleaiim ;  nor  oould  Uw 
Grand  Princa  intarfera  with  hit  righti. 
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**  Nay/'  Miid  the  Btrenger,  in  her  clear,  sweet 
voice,  not  even  trembling  at  the  threat :  "  I  meant 
hot  to  say,  lady,  the  fear  of  yonr  vengeance  weighs 
far  less  with  me  than  mine  own  duty.  Yon  have 
done  me  grievous  wrong  in  your  suspicions, 
but  I  pardon  it  ibr  I  can  feel  for  your  sorrow. 
Could  my  Feodor  forsake  me — could  he  love 
another — I  too  might  be  unjust  and  severe." 

**  Swear,"  cried  Erinna, "  swear,  on  ihy  bended 
knees,  that  thou  wilt  never  see  nor  speak  with 
Lord  Ivan!" 

"I    cannot  swear,"  returned  Zelie,   meekly, 

for  I  might  by  chance  see  him  and  be  forced  to 
apeak '* 

'*  Woman — no  paltering !  Thou  Bkalt  swear  or 
die ! "  And  in  the  violence  of  her  menace,  the 
imperious  lady  lifted  her  clenched  hand  as  if  she 
would  have  smitten  the  object  of  her  jealousy  to 
the  earth.  At  this  instant  a  side  door  opened ;  the 
female  servant  who  had  brought  in  Zelie  entered, 
glided  to  her  mistress  and  whispered  a  word  in  her 
ear. 

"Take  her  hence— quick !  begone!"  cried  the 
lady,  in  evident  consternation,  and  the  attendant 
talung  Zelia  by  the  arm  hurried  her  out  of  the 
room.  Scarce  had  the  door  closed  after  them  and 
the  pale  and  trembling  Erinna  thrown  herself  on 
the  sofa  when  a  tall,  powerful-lookiilg  man  .en- 
tered, dressed  in  the  richest  habit  of  a  Russian  no- 
,  ble  of  that  time.  He  spoke  courteously,  though 
with  some  constraint  to  the  lady,  gave  some  reason 
ibr  his  unexpected  return  and  seemed  not  to  notice 
her  brief  replies.  Presently  the  door  was  thrown 
open ;  Erinna  took  the  offered  arm  of  her  lord 
and  they  passed,  escorted  by  the  files  of  armed  at- 
tendants and  festive  music,  into  the  hall  where 
the  evening  meal  was  prepared.  When  this  was 
ended,  Erinna  retired  to  her  chamber  and  sun- 
moned  the  attendance  of  her  fiivorite  maiden, 
Vaulunka. 


It  was  already  late  when  Lord  Ivan  went  forth 
from  his  palace  and  passed  along  the  silent  streets 
of  the  city.  He  entered  one  at  last  more  retired 
than  the  rest  and  walked  on  till  the  densely  popu- 
lated part  of  the  town  was  left  behind  and  the 
dwellings  became  few  and  scattered.  Before  one 
of  these,  a  mean  low-roofed  house,  he  stopped  and 
•oftly  unlatched  the  gate.  A  lamp  was  burning 
dimly  within.  The  door  was  ftfrtened,  but  it  was 
presently  unclosed  by  an  old  woman,  who  started 
back  in  alarm  at  sight  of  the  visitor. 

The  noble  well  knew  how  to  quiet  her  fears ; 
but  it  was  less  the  influence  of  the  offered  gold 
than  a  sight  of  his  fiice,  as  he  threw  back  his  cap 
and  mantle,  that  prevailed  on  her  to  give  way.  *'  I 
wonld  speak  with  thy  mistress ;  I  have  news  of 
Feodor  ;**  be  mormnred  in  her  ear,  and  was  in- 
■tantiy  admitted. 


To  his  look  of  inquiry,  the  old  woman  implied 
by  pointing  to  the  inner  apartment,  the  door  of 
which  was  not  quite  closed,  so  that  light  from 
within  streamed  through  the  aperture.  Lord  Ivan 
advanced  with  some  hesitation  and  opened  the 
door  noiselessly. 

The  apartment  was  simply  and  rudely  furnished. 
The  lamp  stood  on  a  wooden  table,  on  which  were 
scattered  a  few  implements  of  female  industry, 
indicating  that  some  one  had  been  late  at  work. 
At  one  end  of  the  small  room,  her  head  bowed 
upon  a  mattress  and  covered  with  her  small  white 
hands,  knelt  the  beautiful  Zelie.  Surrounded  as 
she  seemed  by  poverty,  in  this  attitude  of  prayer 
she  looked  like  an  angel  rather  than  a  mortal. 
Her  abundance  of  long  bright  hair  loosened  from 
restraint  swept  over  her  figure  like  a  golden  cloud. 
Once  in  the  energy  of  prayer  she  lifted  up  her 
face  and  raised  her  tearful  eyes  to  heaven.  The 
haughty  noble  stood  still  on  the  threshold.  He 
dared  not  invade  the  presence  of  innocence  and 
piety. 

At  length  Zelie  arose.  As  she  turned  and  saw 
the  intruder  at  the  door  of  her  apartment,  she 
uttered  a  faint  shriek ;  but  instantly  recogni2ing 
him,  controlled  her  sudden  terror,  and  bent  her 
head  coldly  in  reply  to  his  salutation,  though  she 
moved  not  a  step  forward. 

"  Zelie/'  said  the  noble, "  I  have  to  crave  pardon 
for  this  unannounced  vidt." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  surprise,  my  lord,"  returned  the 
young  wife,  on  whose  cheek  the  crimson  of  dis- 
pleasuref  had  replaced  its  paleness,  although  her 
voice  still  trembled. 

Ivan  hesitated  an  instant.  '*  Hast  thou  heard 
aught  of  Feodor  1 "  at  length  he  asked. 

"  Of  Feodor  7 "  repeated  Zelie,  quickly,  and 
starting  forward,  "  Oh,  what  of  him  1  You  have 
tidings  1 " 

"  I  have,  Zelie  ;"  answered  the  noble  slowly, 
"  but " 

**  Tell  me--tell  me  of  him ! "  cried  Zelie,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  her  whole  face  eloquent  with  ea- 
gerness and  anxiety.  Ivan  shook  his  head. 
"  They  are  evil  tidings !  He  is  ill,  and  Zelie  not 
with  him !  I  will  go— I  will  go  to  him  at  onoe ! " 

"  /eodor  is  not  ill,  but  he  merits  not  such  love, 
Zelie,"  said  Ivan,  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face. 

Zelie  grew  deadly  pale.    The  noble  continued : 

"  A  month  has  passed  since  Feodor  left  Astra- 
can,  promising  to  return  in  a  few  days.  He  has 
sent  thee  no  message  though  he  well  knows  thou 
art  saffering  in  his  absence.  Shall  I  tell  thee 
what  detains  him  1  The  love  of  a  wealthy  maiden , 
whom  he  is  about  to  eqMuse." 

The  young  wife  answered  not,  but  the  convul- 
sive movement  of  her  lips  betrayed  her  emotion. 

'<  Feodor  is  hist,"  continued  her  visitor; 
Feodor  is  unworthy  of  thee  I    But  there  is  another 
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who  loveth  thee — who  will  raise  thee  to  riches, 
state  and  power.  Erinna  is  no  longer  my  wife. 
Thon,  Zelie,  shalt  he  the  bride  of  Lord  Ivan." 

The  noble  had  approached  nearer  and  would 
have  taken  the  hand  of  his  pale  and  agitated  lis- 
tener, bat  she  snatched  it  away  and  looked  at 
him  proadly  and  tfcornfully. 

"  Such  words/*  she  erclaimed,  with  a  bitterness 
and  passion  that  startled  him,  "  are  well  worthy  of 
him  who  would  speak  evil  of  my  Feodor !  Will 
it  please  yoa  to  leave  me,  my  lord  ?  The  hour 
and  this  place  are  scarce  seemly  for  a  visit  from 
the  great  Lord  Ivan ! " 

"  Cruel  Zelie,**  said  the  noble,  "  think  of  me  as 
thou  wilt ;  it  is  no  less  my  duty  to  open  thine  eyes 
to  the  perfidy  of        ■** 

"It  is  fiilse!"  cried  the  wife.  "Thou  hast 
basely  slandered  him !  *' 

"  Thou  forgettest,  Zelie,'*  said  lord  Ivan,  haugh- 
tily, "  that  it  is  thy  friend  on  whom  so  bitter  a  re- 
proach is  cast.  But  I  forgive  it ;  time  will  show 
the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  Meantime,  thou 
art  poor  and  alone  ;  reject  not  aid  from  me ;  and 
remember,  my  wealth,  hand  and  name  but  await 
thy  acceptance." 

He  laid  a  purse  of  gold  upon  the  table  as  he 
turned  to  depart,  but  Zelie  snatching  it  up  flung 
it  contemptuously  on  the  ground. 

"Never,"  she  exclaimed,  "never  will  Zelie 
touch  a  gift  of  thine !  And  know,  proud  lord, 
could  you  oflTer  me  the  crown  of  this  empire  I 
would  spurn  it  too !  Begone !  forgive  me — but  be- 
gone !  Feodor,  Feodor !  Thou  couldst  not  wrong 
me  ;  but  why — ^why  art  thou  not  here  ! " 

As  the  haughty  noble  passed  through  the  outer 
apartment  and  the  door  closed  after  him,  Zelie 
sank  upon  a-  seat  weeping  bitterly  and  wringing 
her  hands  in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish.  As  the 
first  violence  of  grief  subsided  she  again  knelt  in 
prayer  before  the  crucifix.  With  prayer  consola- 
tion entered  her  heart,  and  calmly  though  with 
saddened  spirits  she  betook  herself  to  rest,  and 
was  soon  buried  in  the  slumben  of  innocence. 


It  was  just  day-light  some  days  afterward  and 
Zelie  awoke  fix)m  a  troubled  sleep  after  a  night  of 
feverish  unrest.  As  she  rose  and  parted  the  cur- 
tains of  her  bed  she  looked  bewildered  around 
her,  for  an  unusual  noise  and  tumult  horn  with- 
out mingled  with  cries  came  to  her  ean.  It 
seemed  even  that  her  own  name  was  pronounced 
in  tones  of  threatening  and  execration.  Again 
.she  caught  the  name  of  "  Feodor,"  and  trembling 
with  vague  apprehension  hastily  attired  herself. 

In  a  few  moments^  loud  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  outer  door.    The  old  female  attendant, 
breathless  with  alarm,  rushed  into  the  chamber  of 
{    her  DUBtresB. 


"  Go;*  said  Zelie,  "and  open  the  door." 

The  old  woman  unbarred  the  door  with  trembling 
hands.  Several  soldiera  entered,  followed  by  a 
number  of  the  citizens.  A  confused  crowd  filled 
the  little  court  and  the  street  beyond. 

"She  is  here,"  said  one  of  the  ofiicen,  advanc- 
ing toward  ZeUe,  who  pale  and  terrified  leaned 
for  support  against  the  wall. 

"  Zelie,  wile  of  Feodor  Alexawitsch,  I  arrest 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Prince,"  were 
the  words  that  fell  on  her  stunned  sense ;  and 
she  heard  no  more,  not  even  the  cries  and  en- 
treaties of  her  attendant  as  she  too  was  seized  by 
the  soldiera,  nor  the  ta|nultuous  clamor  of  the 
multitude  as  the  two  prisonere  were  led  through 
the  midst  and  along  the  streets  to  prison. 

A  man  who  occupied  the  house  adjoining  that  of 
Feodor,  the  court  of  which  was  the  same,  having 
just  returned  home  from  a  journey,  had  been  dig- 
ging during  the  night  for  some  treasures  he  had 
buried  before  his  departure.  He  had  not  dog 
deep  before  he  partially  unearthed  a  decaying 
corpse.  Terrified  at  the  discovery,  he  called  sev- 
eral of  the  neighbore  to  his  assistance ;  the  corpse 
was  disinterred  ;  it  was  that  of  a  man  and  so 
disfigured  that  the  features  could  not  be  recognized 
with  certainty.  But  all  agreed  it  could  be  no  other 
thaa  the  body  of  Feodor,  whose  mysterious  ab- 
sence from  Astracan,  prolonged  beyond  his  intent, 
had  already  given  rise  to  strange  suspicions. 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  the  news  had  spread 
over  the  dty.  In  those  days,  uncivilized  as  the 
nation  was,  no  crime  was  so  rare  as  secret  assassi- 
nation, and  the  murderer  was  pureued  with  the  most 
vigilant  severity.  Suspicion  fell  firet,  of  course, 
upon  the  occupants  of  the  house  in  the  court  of 
which  the  body  had  been  found.  The  man  who 
discovered  it  had  been  many  months  absent ;  the 
only  inmates  of  the  adjoining  dwelling  were  Zelie 
and  her  domestic. 

Before  noon  the  judge  received  a  communica- 
tion fit>m  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  the  wife  of 
Lord  Ivan  Heriowitz,  that  seemed  to  throw  light  on 
this  strange  and  fetal  transaction.  The  letter  tes- 
tified that  six  months  before  Feodor,  a  shop- 
man whom  she  had  patronized,  had  complained 
to  her  of  the  indifference  and  unkindneas  of  his 
wife  ;  that  they  had  lived  without  cordial  affection  ; 
that  he  had  informed  her  of  his  purposed  journey, 
which  was  to  occupy  but  a  few  dajrs ;  that  the 
night  before  his  departure  she  had  sent  her  maid 
Vaulnnka  to  give  him  directions  about  sundry 
stuffs  she  had  forgotten  to  order ;  that  the  maid 
had  found  the  door  fastened,  and,  after  repeated 
knockings  had  been  informed  by  Zelie  from  within 
that  her  husband  had  already  left  the  city,  that 
Vaulnnka,  apprehensive  that  all  was  not  right,  had 
lingered  near  the  house  and  had  seen  through  a 
crevice  Zelie  standing  by  a  dead  body  in  the  court ; 
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that  flhe  had  hastened  home  to  her  mfatren  with 
the  tidings,  &c.  The  letter  further  stated,  that 
eooipanion  ibr  the  joxthg  though  gailty  wife  had 
indnced  the  lady  to  keep  the  affair  a  secret,  but 
that  a  sense  of  daty  forbade  its  further  conceal- 
ment. The  maiden  Vaulnnka  confirmed  every 
statement  of  her  mistress,  but  seemed  so  over- 
come with  horror  and  distress  at  the  recollection, 
that  the  judge  forbade  to  question  her  more  mi- 
nutely. 

He  then  gave  orders  that  the  accns^  should  be 
brought  up  for  examination.  No  evidKce  having 
appeared  against  the  old  woman,  who  solemnly 
protested  her  innocence,  she  was  discharged. 

Zelie  was  led  into  the  presence  of  those  who 
were  to  decide  her  fate.  The  accusation  was 
read  to  her,  also  the  letter  of  the  lady  Erinna  and 
the  evidence  of  Vaulunka .  But  she  seemed  wholly 
unconscious ;  the  fearful  shock  she  had  undergone 
appeared  to  have  crushed  her  mental  faculties. 
Her  limbs  were  rigid ;  her  face  was  colorless  as 
marble  ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  vacant  gaie ; 
her  white  lips  moved  convulsively  without  uttering 
an  articalate  sound.  To  the  repeated  questions  of 
the  presiding  judge  she  made  no  reply.  This 
strange  demeanor  in  the  eyes  of  all  around  her 
betrayed  the  despair  of  conscious  guilt. 

"One  means  remains,"  said  the  chief  judge; 
"  let  her  be  subjected  to  the  rack."  He  made  a 
sign  to  one  of  his  officials  who  went  out,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  instruments  of  torture  were 
brought  in.  Two  savage-looking  executioners,  in 
the  coarse  dress  usually  worn  on  such  occasions 
and  with  bared  arms,  took  hold  of  the  unfortunate 
prisoner. 

A  wild  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  Zelie ;  she 
struggled  to  escape  from  the  executioners  and  im- 
plored mercy. 

"  There  is  mercy — ^but  on  one  condition,"  said 
the  judge.    "  Confess  thy  guilt." 

I  am  guilty,"  murmured  the  accused,  faintly. 
Thou  art  the  murderess  of  thy  husband  ?  " 

«•  I  am." 

At  a  signal  from  the  judge,  the  executioners 
stood  back.  The  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
pronounced  and  Zelie  was  loaded  with  chains  and 
reconducted  to  prison. 
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Meanwhile  Lord  Ivan  was  returning  homeward 
from  a  visit  to  one  of  the  neighboring  provinces. 
He  was  on  honeback  with  only  a  few  attendants. 
As  he  approached  the  gates  of  the  city  a  vast  pro- 
cession was  pouring  out.  A  large  black  banner, 
followed  by  a  litter  hung  with  black,  was  carried  in 
advance  and  a  file  of  soldiers  were  on  either  side. 
Multitudes  followed,  for  the  unnatural  honor  of  the 
crime  and  the  youth  and  lovelinen  of  the  con- 
demned, had  excited  a  deep  and  oniversal  interest. 


The  procession  was  on  its  way  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution. Zelie  having  been  condemned  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  "  standing,"  then  usual  in  the 
Russian  empire. 

A  lew  brief  moments  sufliced  to  acquaint  Lord 
Ivan  with  all  that  had  passed  and  with  the  name 
of  the  victim.  Setting  spurs  to-  his  horse  he  en- 
tered the  city  and  rode  with  all  haste  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  chief  judge. 

But  the  judge  refused  to  listen  to  entreaties  for 
the  delay  of  the  execution.  "  The  prisoner  is  con- 
demned on  her  own  confession,"  was  his  aitewer. 
He  even  ventured  to  remind  the  proud  noble  that 
rumors  of  bis  design  to  put  away  his  wife  on  Zelie's 
account  had  for  some  time  been  current  in  the 
dty,  and  to  warn  him,  as  he  valued  his  own 
safety,  not  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  justice. 

In  silence,  for  he  dared  not  betray  his  emotion. 
Lord  Ivan  quitted  the  presence  of  the  judge  and 
departed  to  his  own  palace.  There,  without  rest- 
ing or  preparation  for  anotherjoumey,  he  ordered 
his  swiftest  horse  and  forbidding  any  of  his  servants 
to  follow  him  rode  away  at  full  speed. 


The  punishment  to  which  we  have  referred  was 
considered  a  less  barbarous  method  of  taking  away 
life,  inasmuch  as  it  lefl  the  immediate  stroke  of 
death  to  the  justice  of  heaven.  The  condemned 
was  buried  standing  upright  in  the  ground, 
except  his  head,  which  was  left  exposed.  Where 
death  was  not  caused  at  once  by  the  compression 
of  the  chest  the  sufferer  perished  by  more  lingering 
agonies ;  but  an  instance  was  hardly  known  in 
which  life  was  not  extinct  in  a  few  hours. 

The  execution  was  over  and  the  usual  procla- 
mation made  forbidding  under  the  penalty  of  death 
any  approach  to  the  spot  or  succor  to  the  con- 
demned. The  procession  of  soldiers  and  people 
returned  slowly  to  the  city.  Many  a  heart  was 
heavy  with  pity  for  the  fete  of  a  creature  so  lovely 
and  unfortunate,  now  abandoned  to  the  horrors  of 
a  solitary  and  ignominious  death. 

The  sun  set,  the  cold  winds  of  night  swept  over 
the  bleak  and  desolate  tract.  The  hapless  sufferer 
yet  lived  and  consciousness  was  intense.  She 
could  pray  with  unclouded  spirit. 

Was  it  the  sound  of  footsteps  she  heard,  or  but 
the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  leafless  tree  7  No, 
it  comes  nearer ;  a  dark  form  bends  over  her  ;  a 
voice  speaks  in  accents  of  compassion. 

*'  Fly,  whoever  thou  art,"  murmured  Zelie.  *'  It 
is  death  to  be  here." 

"  Nay,"  said  a  youthful  voice ;  "  I  am  in  no 
danger  ;  the  night  is  dark.  I  am  but  a  poor  serf, 
but  you,  most  innocent  lady,  in  time  past  have  given 
me  kind  and  gentle  words.  Even  though  you  know 
me  not,  I  come  now  to  aid  you." 

"  Feodor  is  dead ; "  moaned  the  condemned  ; 
**  let  me  die  also." 
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Hope  still;  God  is  great!"  was  the  reply; 
and  the  serf  held  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  lips  of  the 
safferer.  She  received  it  in  passive  silence.  Then 
wrapping  his  mantle  aroand  her  head,  to  protect 
her  from  the  bitter  winds,  the  lad  departed. 

Before  sunrise  the  serf  returned  with  wine  and 
£>od,  and  took  away  his  mantle. 

*'  Have  hope ! "  he  whispered,  "  my  master,  the 
great  Lord  Ivan,  is  convinced  of  your  innocence. 
He  departed  yesterday  in  haste ;  he  is  gone  doubt- 
less to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Grand 
Prince  to  implore  your  pardon." 

How  strong  the  love  of  life  in  human  breasts ! 
Hope  took  the  place  of  despair  in  the  heart  of  the 
condenmed. 

During  the  day  many  curious  persons  came,  at 
a  perilous  risk  to  themselves,  to  observe  at  a  dis- 
tance the  supposed  criminal.  How  great  was  their 
astonishment  to  find  her  not  only  living  but  appar- 
ently stronger  than  before ! 

With  the  night  came  again  the  faithful  serf; 
and  Zelie  trusted  in  God  who  had  sustained  her 
thus  long  that  he  would  not  finally  forsake  her. 

Again  as  the  morning  appeared  came  specta- 
tors from  the  city.  When  they  saw  the  condemned 
yet  alive  and  the  news  was  spread  abroad,  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  her  guilt  was  changed  into 
the  conviction  that  she  was  a  saint,  protected  by 
the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven.  Loud  and  general 
were  their  murmurs  against  the  precipitate  deeinon 
of  her  judges  and  the  too  hasty  execution. 

The  third  night  came,  but  the -compassionate 
lad,  whose  kind  aid  had  prolonged  the  life  of  Zelie, 
returned  not.  Had  he  been  discovered  and  arrest- 
ed, to  lose  his  own  life  for  the  transgression  of  the 
law  ?  Zelie's  heart  was  filled  with  anguish  and 
despair. 

The  night  was  cold  and  stormy ;  the  moon 
struggled  through  driving  clouds ;  the  cutting  sleet 
swept  against  her  forehead.  Suddenly  the  tramp 
of  a  horse  was  heard  at  a  distance  ;  it  came  rapidly 
nearer.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  the  ani- 
mal stopped,  rearing  and  snorting  in  wild  afinght. 
The  rider  strove  in  vain  to  urge  him  forward.  A 
fiunt  gleam  of  light  fell  upon  his  figure ;  the  next 
instant  a  wild  piercing  cry  of  "  Feodor,  Feodor !  '* 
rang  above  the  howling  of  the  storm. 

Feodor  looked  around  him  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
spirit  of  Zelie  was  calling  him.  Again  she  uttered 
his  name  ;  he  saw  her-*«prang  from  his  horse — 
and  in  a  few  moments,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
weapon,  had  torn  away  the  earth  and  drawn  her 
firom  her  hideous  prison. 

Clasping  the  now  insensible  form  of  his  wife  in 
his  aims,  he  sprang  on  horseback  and  rode  with 
speed  to  the  city,  and  to  his  own  house.  All  Astra- 
can  was  illuminated  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Grand  Prince ;  music  and  revelry  were  heard 
in  every  street,  and  triumphal  banners  streamed 


and  plumea  waved  in  honor  of  the  sovereign.  Fe- 
eder's horse  was  covered  with  foam  as  he  reached 
his  own  door.    He  bore  the  unconscious  Zelie  into 
her  chamber,  and  called  some  of  the  neighbors  to 
his  assistance.    It  was  not  long  ere  she  unclosed 
her  eyes  ;  the  sight  of  Feodor  gave  her  new  life. 
She  heard  from  him  how  soon  after  he  had  left 
her  he  had  been  assaulted  by  robbers,  taken  cap- 
tive and  imprisoned ;  how  he  had  languished  for 
weeks  in  the  unknown  dungeon ;  how  he  had  been 
suddenly  set  free  but  one  day  before,  and  furnished 
mysteriouiqr  with  a  swift  horse  and  a  fiiU  puree  of 
gold,  delivered  with  the  message  that  he  must  lose 
no  time  in  hastening  to  Astracan  for  that  one  dear 
to  him  was  in  the  peril  of  her  life.    AU  this  and 
more  sufficed  to  show  who  had  been  the  author 
of  her  calamities ;  but  she  forbore  in  the  ecstssy  of 
new  bom  happiness  to  accuse  any  one. 

The  news  of  Feodor*s  return,  and  Zelie's  mira- 
culous preservation  spread  rapidly  from  house  to 
house.  Before  noon  the  simple  dwelling  was  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  eager  for  a  sight  of  her  whose 
innocence  had  been  attested,  as  they  believed,  by  a 
direct  interposition  of  heaven.  A  court  was  im- 
mediately held  by  her  late  judges,  the  sentence  of 
death  revoked,  and  her  innocence  publicly  pro- 
claimed. It  was  not  many  days  ere  her  enemy, 
the  lady  Erinna,  died  ;  and  it  was  said  that  re- 
morse or  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  malice  had 
hastened  her  end. 

These  singular  occurrences  were  of  course  men- 
tioned to  the  Grand  Prince,  who  had  entered  Astra- 
can  in  great  pomp  on  the  succeeding  day.  He 
commanded  both  Feodor  and  Zelie  to  i>e  brooght 
into  his  presence :  heard  the  story  from  their  own 
lips,  and  bestowed  a  pension  with  an  honorable 
office  upon  the  shopman.  By  his  orders  the  strict- 
est search  was  made  for  the  real  murderer  of  the 
man  found  buried.  It  was  not  long  after  that  one 
of  the  vefy  judges  who  had  condemned  ZeUe 
asked  a  private  audience  of  the  sovereign  and 
throwing  himself  at  his  feet  confessed  himself  the 
criminal.  He  was  punished  only  by  diamission 
from  office ;  his  life  being  spared  in  consequence 
of  his  confession,  tho  igh  the  people  murmured  at 
such  lenity. 

Feodor  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  his  prosperity 
but  Zelie  survived  many  years,  leading  a  secluded 
life  in  a  retired  residence  some  miles  from  the  city 
where,  from  time  to  time,  she  was  visited  by  the 
curious  and  pious,  who  regarded  her  with  supersti- 
tious veneration.  When  she  died  she  committed 
her  only  child,  a  son,  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
faithful  serf,  whose  freedom  had  been  purchased  by 
Feodor. 

Many  years  afterward,  a  gloomy  looking  man 
advanced  in  years  was  seen  kneeling  at  the  tombs 
of  Feodor  and  Zelie.  It  was  the  once  powerful  Lord 
Ivan.    Repentance  for  the  soaring  he  had  caused. 
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and  which  had  shortened  the  lives  of  two  nodle 
beings,  had  wrought  his  proad  spirit  to  humanity. 
When  his  prayer  was  ended,  he  departed,  none 
knew  whither,  for  he  was  never  again  seen  in 
Astracan. 
Zelie  was  spoken  of  through  all  the  surrounding 


country,  and  in  the  chronicles  of  the   tim«(,  as 
"  Zelie  the  Slander." 


The  above  story  is  founded  upon  an  anecdote 
contained  in  Mayerberg's  Travels. 


^— 


JiA(QK  IFldDSV,   VIEIIS  JIIS  WlSSiISm 


BT     BLAHCHE. 


A  BEAI7TIFUL  night  that  was ;   no  wonder  the 
LUIiputian  ambassador  chose  it  for  his  work.  The 
moon  was  a  very  queen  upon  her  throne,  and  the 
trembling  star  by  her  side  seemed  to  tremble  a 
trifle  more  than  usual.    But  we  forgave  the  moon 
for  sitting  so  proudly  when  we  saw  what  a  foiry 
spot  she  was  making  of  our  world,  how  her  beams 
nestled  in  every  flower-heart,  and  smiled  on  every 
leaf,  and  twinkled  in  every  bubble.     No  wonder 
that  Jack,  the  Jeweler,  with  his  world  of  finery 
should  wander  out  on.such  a  night,  and  beneath  the 
patronizing  smile  of  such  an  angel.  Jack  loved  the 
moon,  (she  always  smiled  on  him,)  and  he  looked 
up  very  often  to  her  pure  cold  face  for  approbation ; 
for  Jack  made  the  jewels  while  the  moon  did  the 
silvering     A  merry  bustling  little  Jack  was  he, 
almost  heart-warm,  I  thought,  although  I  knew 
that  he  delighted  in  pinching  children's  toes,  poor 
little  bare  toes,  that  poverty  could  not  afford  to  co- 
ver Jack  in  his  glittering  armor  wooed  most  deli- 
cately the  leaves  and  buds  on  this  glorious  night ; 
but  when  he  breathed  upon  them,  the  tune  their 
little  hearts  played  changed  to  a  dying  melody; 
and  then  the  life  current  stopped  forever.     Dear 
little  blossoms,  tinted  by  the  sunshine  and  showers 
of  beautiful  Summer,  he  left  stiff  and  cold,  mock- 
ingly bedecked  in  jewels  for  the  grave.     Those 
long  trailing  willow  leaves  down  by  the  brook, 
that  in  the  Summer-time  rippled  so  lightly  its  wa- 
ters, he  fringed  with  silver,  but  left  them  too  with 
frozen  hearts.    Yes  Jack's  heart  was  hard,  for  he 
seemed  to  love  the  cold  steel,  and  hard  iron,  and 
chilling  rocks.    Now  he  peeped  ini  o  keyholes,  and 


Sf  AH  ^iSiS. 


BT    K.     A.     W. 


BotKM5  and  ilow,  the  moarnen  go, 

Aod  sad  it  their  heavy  tread  ; 
For  they  foUow  th»  bier,  of  one  Ihey  reven^ 

Now  numbered  with  Che  dead. 


Solemn  and  ilow  the  moanwn  go, 

Each  eye  ii  dim  with  a  tear, 
For  him  who  wa*  tlaio,  on  the  baltk  plain. 

Cut  off  in  hie  hopefU  career.] 


looked  through  the  chink  in  the  wall  of  poverty's 
home,  and  hung  a  curtain  over  both — ^then  stole 
with  the  struggling  light  into  dim  cellars,  crushing 
and  killing  life.     Like  a  thief  he  crept  through  a 
lone  woman's  door,  and  gazed  with  jealous  eyes 
upon  her  treasure — a  little  rose  tree,  the  only  one 
she  had  too — and  chuckled  maliciously  when  he 
nipped  its  cheering  buds  and  left  a  drooping  pl^t 
for  the  widow.    Cruel,  cruel  Jack !     But  Jack  for 
all,  was  none  the  less  a  jeweler ;  so  he  hung  a 
gem  on  every  branch  and  spray,  and  every  blade 
he  set  in  pearls ;  breathed  on  the  window-panes, 
and  bevies  of  light-winged  gossamer  things  ap- 
peared, and  creatures  the  children  thought  were 
troops  of  fairies  frozen  while  at  play,  daguerreo- 
types of  tall  pines  and  rugged  mountain-sides,  deep 
caves,  lone  rocks,  and  hanging  clifis,  and  frozen 
waves.     The  sun  looked  out  that  morning,  how 
gloriously !    A  glitter  on  branch  and  a  glitter  on 
spray ;    and   sparkles    turning  their    wee    fiices 
up  so  merrily  from  every  grass-blade,  threads  of 
tiny  pearls  floating  in  the  air,  veils  of  frost-laoe 
hanging  from  every  bough,  diamonds  of  the  pure- 
est  water  gleaming  in  every  flower.     Much  as 
Jack  loved   the  moon,  he  was  always  in  tears 
when  the  sun  came  up ;  so  that  morning,  when 
first  the  warm  flush   of  daylight  fell   upon  the 
earth.  Jack  fled,  but  the  work  was  done.     Those 
flowers  never  looked  up  again ;  but  shrouded  for 
the  death-sleep  laid  them  down  upon  the  earth, 
and    the  leaves  withered,  from  the  hour  they 

listened  to  the  words  of  Jack  Frost,  the  Jew- 
eler. 
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{See  the  Engraving,) 

"  Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchlen,  firm  of  Word, 
Speaking  in  deedi,  and  deedleu  in  hii  tongue, 
Not  soon  provoked,  nor  being  provoked  soon  calmed 
Hii  heart  and  hand  both  open  and  both  free.'* 


One  of  the  consequences  of  the  singularly  rapid 
growth  of  America  is  that  life-remembered  things 
have  become  already  matters  of  history.  The 
mighty  convulsion  which  shook  the  strong  fabric 
of  European  society  to  its  very  centre,  subverted 
the  domination  of  centuries  and,  as  it  were,  with 
a  touch  of  the  enchanter's  wand,  changed  the  des- 
tinies of  millions  of  lives,  even  within  the  memory 
of  some  of  the  very  men  through  whose  agency 
Almighty  wisdom  worked  out  its  decree. 

Inasmuch  as  no  human  prescience  could  have 
pointed  out  the  means  to  achieve  this  wondrous 
end,  so  no  human  sagacity  could  have  imagined 
aught  to  avert  its  consummation.  "  It  was  written 
in  the  book  of  destiny."  The  same  Holy  voice 
that  from  conflicting  atoms  called  the  universe  into 
eidstence,  bade  the  sun  of  freedom  rise  and  it  was 
obeyed— it  was  accomplished  ! 


At  the  close  of  a  raw,  comfortless  day,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eventful  year  1775,  a  group  of 
young  men  were  collected  together  in  a  small  but 
neat  and  comfortable  house  in  the  little  village  of 
Lexington.  They  were  in  whispered  but  earnest 
conversation,  and  from  the  stem  determination 
pictured  in  each  countenance  it  was  evident  that 
no  trivial  matter  had  drawn  them  together. 

"  More  news,**  saifl  one,  under  his  compressed 
teeth  ;  "  They  have  determined  that  Boston  must 
sufler.  The  '  rebels '  must  be  stoned  into  subjec- 
tion, it  appears." 

"Well,  they're  right"  said  another,  "if  they 
can  do  it.  The  only  means  by  which  they  can 
get  the  Yankees  to  succumb  wiU  be  to  kill  them 
outright,  if  they  let  them ;  but  every  life  now  lost 
will  be  a  thousand  gained  to  us — the  crisis  has  ar- 
rived at  Inst,  roused  by  continued  acts  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  The  people,  not  a  few  fiictious 
individuals,  who  for  personal  aggrandizement 
would  feign  an  ardor  which  they  did  not  feel,  but 
the  bone,  muscle  and  sinew  of  the  country — the 
people  begin  to  fisel,  to  know  and  to  deliberate. 
Oh,  with  what  an  inward  thrill  of  joy  I  gaze  upon 


determined  faces  as  I  pass  along  ;  look  into  eyes 
whose  purpose  shows  itself,  though  yet  unspoken ; 
meet  the  stem  grasp  instead  of  the  easy,  careless 
salutation — proofs  that  one  secret  but  overwhelm- 
ing thought  pervades  all  hearts.'* 

"  True,  Russell,"  replied  the  other, "  the  people 
are  prepared ;  but  to  act  in  general  concert  it  will 
be  necessary  to  discover  one  man  whose  evident 
and  unquestionable  fitness  would  declare  him  fated 
to  direct  the  whole." 

"  And  so  we  shall ;  that  Providence  which  has 
so  surely  decreed  the  evil  will  not  deny  us  the 
means.  I  myself  know  one  who,  if  his  present 
promise  be  but  an  earnest  of  his  future  greatness, 
will  achieve  a  name  whose  glories  will  o'ershadow 
e'en  the  brightest :  modest  in  deportment,  reserv- 
ed in  manner,  an  enemy  to  ambition,  uniting  in  a 
curious  degree  the  opposites  of  caution  and  ener- 
gy. Prudent  in  deciding  but  firm  and  prompt  in 
action,  I  am  much  mistaken  or  his  deeds  will 
keep  his  memory  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  his  coui- 
trymen  from  age  to  age,  till  'time  beholds  the 
wreck  of  all.* " 

"His  name?" 

"  George  Washikoton  ! " 

And  that  undying,  name  which  uttered  since 
has  made  the  hearts  of  millions  swell  with  raptur- 
ous thrill,  was  listened  to  without  one  quickened 
pulse. 

<*But  what  of  Warren  t"  lesumed  Raasell, 
**  Has  he  been  sounded  1 " 

"  No  need  of  sounding,  when  every  feeling  of 
his  honest,  manly  heart  is  indexed  in  his  face." 

*'  How  is  it  that  we  never  see  him  1 " 

''  His  home  is  now  his  sole  consideration.  I 
know  him  welt ;  the  universal  thought  which  fills 
all  hearts  his  is  not  exempt  from.  Bat  his  young 
wife  and  infant  make  him  cling  to  home  as  to  a 
paradise,  to  lose  them  would  be  to  him  perdition." 

"  I  think  you  mlqudge  him,"  said  one  of  the 

group. .  "  There's  more  of  the  stem  sacrificing 

virtue  of  the  Roman  chaiacter  in  Warren  than 

you  give  him  credit  for.     But  see — he  is  here." 
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It  was  ihos  unexpectedly  that  Warren  appeared 
for  the  firai  time  among  the  confederated  patriots. 
Many  month*  had  they  met  together  for  the 
piirpooe  of  deliberating  on  the  present  aspect  of 
affiiin,  and  never  before  had  he  taken  any  part  in 
their  proceedings.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
then  that  he  was  accused  of  at  least  lukewarm- 
nesB  by  the  ardent  partizans,  who  had  embarked 
in  the  {na  yet  hardly  defined)  enterprize,  hand  and 
heart,  body  and  soul ! 

Delighted  at  this  spontaneous  evidence  of  his 
willingness  to  join  in  their  deliberations,  they 
welcomed  Warren  with  enthusiasm.  He  was  look- 
ed upon  as  the  first  man  in  the  place,  and  conse- 
quently his  countenance  and  support  would  bring 
fresh  converts  to  the  cause,  cheer  its  supporters  and 
make  the  wavering  decide. 

The  appearance  of  Warren  was  striking  in  the 
extreme ;  young,  tall  and  of  elegant  proportions, 
he  possessed  that' indefinable  aspect  of  superiority 
to  which  men  in  their  own  despite  pay  homage — 
the  nobility  of  nature,  stamped  by  heaven's  own 
hand  upon  his  brow. 

The  first  cordial  salutation  over,  there  was  a 
pause,  and  slight  embarrassment  crept  over  the 
features  of  all,  but  it  was  dissipated  in  an  instant 
by  Warren's  frank  and  noble  words. 

"  My  friends,"  said  he,  "  why  dissimulation, 
why  the  semblance  of  restraint,  when  this  nervous 
grasp,  like  an  electric  touch,  declares  our  hearts 
to  beat  in  unison — our  country's  cause  ! " 

"  To  the  death ! "  they  all  cried,  simultaneously, 
catching  the  enthumasm  of  the  speaker. 

"Aye,  to  the  death,"  replied  Warren,  with 
flashing  eye  and  startling  emphasis, "  To  the  death ! 
What  luxury  of  life  compares  with  such  a  glorious 
desuny,  to  die  for  liberty !  Heaven  grant  it  may 
be  mine.  To  my  beloved  country  X  have  dedicated 
every  thought ;  let  me  but  seal  the  freedom  with 
my  blood,  and  'twill  be  happiness  to  die." 

The  animated  discussion  that  followed  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  an  indi- 
vidual who,  breathless  with  impetuous  haste,  burst 
upon  the  assembly. 

**  Men  of  Lexington,**  said  he,  **  it  behooves  you 
to  be  prepared  ;  have  your  nerves  up  for  the  com- 
ing conflict — the  thunder  cloud  grows  darker." 

**  The  news  from  Ck>ncord  1 "  demanded  Warren, 
to  whom  the  speaker  was  known. 

"  News,"  said  the  comer,  "  which  I  know  will 
stir  up  the  best  blood  within  each  heart  here.  It  has 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  general  that 
we  have  been  for  some  time  past  collecting  arms 
and  ammunition ;  and  he  is  determined  that,  cost 
what  'it  may,  they  shall  be  seized  ;  and  a  strong 
detachment  is  even  on  its  road  from  Boston.  In  a 
day  or  two  it  will  pass  through  the  vilUge." 

Brave  news,"  cried  Ruasel,  impetuously ;  *'  now 
is  the  time  to  strike." 


« 


Hold,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  prodeoce  in  our 
impetuosity,"  replied  Warren,  "  it  will  be  difficult 
to  let  our  foes  pass  without  some  demonstration  of 
oppoaal,but  pass  they  must.  'Twill  take  many 
days  ere  they  can  retrace  their  steps  and  then,  if 
I  augur  hghtly,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  collect  suf- 
ficient friends  to  make  their  return  mors  difficult 
than  they  imagine." 

**  But  why-not  assemble  at  Concord  ] "  said  one, 
"  the  arms  and  ammunition  there  collected  will  be 
useful  in  our  hands  and  a  heavy  loss  if  seized." 

'*  Take  no  heed  for  that;*  replied  Warren, "  they 
have  been  dispersed  long  ago — some  in  our  very 
neighborhood.  No.  no—the  time,  the  time  is  all 
we  want  now.  Let  it  be  undentood  by  all  that 
our  enemies  may  pass  unmolested,  but  every  inch 
of  their  return  nui9t  be  disputed." 

Concurring  in  the  views  of  their  leader,  for  such 
was  Warren  conceded  to  be,  the  small  knot  of  pa- 
triots, soon  to  be  swollen  into  a  mass,  separated 
for  the  night. 

In  a  few  days  after,  a  strong  detachment  of 
military  did  pass  through  Lexington;  and  the 
quiet  of  its  inhabitants  and  apparently  deserted 
state  of  their  houses,  had  an  ominous  look  to  some 
of  the  most  thinking.  It  is  matter  of  history  that 
in  a  conversation  respecting  it  between  two  offi- 
cers, one  said, 

I*  See,  I  knew  they  dared  not  oppose  us ;  the 
houses  are  shut  up,  the  windows  closed." 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  the  other« "  io«  skall 
be  fired  at  from  thewe  very  windawe  on  our  re* 
turn** 

A  week  passed  rapidly  over,  and  by  dint  of  ex- 
traordinary exertion,  the  dozen  or  two  patriots  had 
increased  their  strength  to  hundreds.  The  British 
detachment  seized  the  few  useless  arms  found  at 
Concord ;  and  the  officer  in  command  either  deem- 
ing the  information  to  be  overdrawn  or,  as  had 
often  been  the  case,  wholly  fabricated,  prepared  to 
return  to  Boston,  then  their  head  quarters. 

It  is  now  the  close  of  the  day.  Warren  is  seat- 
ed in  his  chamber,  his  wife  opposite,  and  their 
sole  hope,  their  infant  child,  sleeping  in  hisoradle. 
Not  unconscious  o(  the  high  aspirations  that  fill 
his  soul  is  she,  the  sharer  of  every  thought,  the 
soother  of  every  sorrow,  the  stimulator,  the  advis- 
er; and  does  she  entertain  one  selfish  feeling? 
No!  Knowing  the  power  that  wonum  always 
has  to  shape  the  thought  and  to  direct  the  energy 
even  now,  when  every  moment  threatened  instant 
parting,  did  she  smother  her  almost  devotion,  and 
with  a  kindling  eye  and  cheerful  look,  belying  the 
woman's  heart  that  trembled  in  her  bosom,  smile 
an  approval  on  the  glorious  cause  be  had  under- 
taken. 

'*  The  moment  approaches,  wife  of  my  heart," 
said  he, "  when  you  must  yield  up  every  domestic, 
gentle  thought  and  cheerfully  bear  the  cross  which 
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the  need  of  onr  country  impose*.  Heaven  knows 
how  tenderly,  how  traly  do  I  love  thee,  and  may  the 
sacrifiee  I  make  in  leaving  this  my  happy  home, 
be  the  best  proof  of  devotedness  and  prove  pro- 
pitious to  our  great  cause." 

**  Go,  Warren — go,*'  said  the  heroic  wife,  the 
fire  of  patriotism  beaming  from  her  eye ;  "  To  me 
you  owe  but  love,  which  you  have  paid  to  the  utter- 
most ;  but  to  your  country  if  need  be  you  owe  a 
life  !  and  though  in  that  life  is  mine  entwined  yet 
would  I  give  up  all  to  ensure  my  country's  weaL'' 

"  Fit  wife  for  a  patriot,"  said  the  lofty  Warren, 
'*  the  thought  of  thee  and  thy  heart's  desolation  was 
the  only  obstacle  that  intervened  'twizt  me  and 
my  soul-cherished  hopes ;  nobly  have  you  answer- 
ed me.  Now,  my  oppressed,  beloved  country,  I 
am  all  thine  own." 

This  heart-uttered  aspiration  was  fitly  answered 
by  a  distant  shout.  , 

"  Ha !  they  come  so  soon ;  'tis  well.  My  arms, 
my  heroine,  my  arms — one  kiss,  my  child,"  cried 
Warren,  "  and  then  for  a  name  that  must  endure. 
No  drop  of  blood  shed  in  this  glorious  effort,  bat 
will  be  honored  by  a  nation's  tears,  remembered 
in  a  people's  gratitude."  Snatching  a  kiss  fipom 
his  sleeping  infant  he  hastily  armed  himself,  and 
embracing  his  tearless  but  fearfully  excited  wife, 
cried,  **  Wife  of  my  bosom,,  let  me  have  thy  bene- 
diction upon  my  work,  or  I  shall  go  but  with  half 
a  heart." 

*'  Bless  thee— bless  thee  and  thy  cause,"  she  re- 
plied. "  Bear  witness.  Heaven,  I  would  rather  live 


upon  the  thoughts  of  thy  renown  with  but  the 
remembrance  of  thy  love  buried  in  my  heart,  than 
share  a  palace  with  an  enemy  to  freedom.  Here, 
from  my  own  hands  take  this  instrument  of  war ! 
Far  better  thus  than  live  to  see  thy  child  a  slave ! 
Farewell !  May  the  God  of  battles  protect  thee  !  " 

Not  many  hours  after,  the  first  conflict  which 
opened  the  road  to  freedom  took  place.  Most 
obstinately  was  every  foot  of  ground  contended 
through  the  village.  At  last,  nearly  cut  to  pieces 
the  residue  of  the  detachment  fled  like  frightened 
sheep  before  the  victorious  army  of  patriots,  and 
the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  inscribed  with  a  pen 
of  adamant  on  the  imperishable  records  of  fiune. 

From  that  day  the  career  of  Warren  waa  one 
continued  succession  of  victories ;  but  never  did 
he  see  his  smiling,  happy  home  again.  The  des- 
tiny which  he  had  so  ardently  desired  awaited 
him.  Almost  in  sight  of  the  Canaan  of  Freedom, 
he  ratified  his  devotion  to  his  country  by  his  blood. 
On  the  very  threshold  of  his  hope's  consummation, 
witli  the  shout  of  triumph  in  his  ears,  he  yielded 
up  his  life,  encouragement  on  his  lip. 

"  Be  firm,"  he  cried,  "  flinch  not ;  behold  your 
banners !  Stand  fiist.  Ye  battle  for  the  right ! "  and 
thus  the  heroic  Warren,  his  eye  flashing  defiance 
even  in  the  moment  of  death,  by  his  glorious  ex- 
ample, stimulated  his  living  companions  to  a  fresh 
exertion,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  thai  ground 
which  ia  now  hailed  as  the  landmark  of  liberty. 
His  last  fight  had  settled  the  destinies  of  his 
country  and  gave  fi-eedom  to  a  world. 
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BY      MISS      MARY 


CHA8B. 


Wb  nnd  Um*  forth  to  ifono  and  gala, 

We  give  thee  to  the  leas ; 
Above  thy  head  shall  float  the  sail 

Imtead  of  Sommer  treei. 

The  volea  that  waketh  thee  ftom  ilaap 

ShaU  not  be  tong  of  biid. 
But  "  the  answering  of  deep  to  daep^" 

Such  a*  thine  ear  ne*er  heard. 

lie  voice  that  Inlleth  thee  to  reet, 

liBafmuff  e  akah  not  be, 
Bat  Che  narmor  of  the  Ibamiug  eiiit 

ThattoMeioothe 


And  every  breeze  that  tweepeth  by, 

No  mote  shall  bear  perftime. 
Caught  from  the  maple's  drapery, 

Caught  fW>m  theorahaid'e  bloon. 

Aod  thy  soul  shall  (hint  as  a  fertrad  eU14*f 
Once  more  thy  home  to  see, 


When  (hou  standest  alone,  In  the  mldnigfat  mild. 
With  the  start  for  company. 

And  every  wind  will  have  its  cry, 

And  every  sail  its  moaa. 
And  the  very  deep  beneath  shall  sigh^ 

"  Alone  •  for  aye,  alone  !  '* 

And  in  thinaear  the  birds ahaU  ting, 

That  tang  that  Sabbath-day 
When  last  thou  to  the  house  of  God 

Didst  meekly  take  thy  way. 

And  fragments  of  old  songs  shall  rite, 

And  look,  and  word,  and  tone ; 
The  many  scenes,  Che  tadianttkiet 

Thy  wanderings  have  known. 


And  yet  we  send  thee  to  the  gale, 
We  give  thee  to  the  seas  ^ 

Ymkni  not,  stoat  heart,  nor  oouiafi 
For  God  will  tamper  thata! 


^9i&2^^^ 
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The  whole  glory  of  an  Italian  sun  was  poured  o^er 
the  landscape,  making  the  glossy  green  leaves 
glitter  in  the  gorgeons  light,  changing  to  liquid 
gold  the  bosom  of  rippled  waters,  and  flooding 
temple  and  tower,  palaoe  aod  statuary,  with  das* 
zling  radiance.  But  the  villa  of  the  noble  Sem* 
pronius  offered  many  retreats  where  the  intrusive 
beams  could  come  only  fitfully  and  by  stealth.  A 
fiivorite  one  was  afforded  by  a  group  of  lindens 
bending  over  a  fountain,  around  whose  brim  grew 
blue  violets  and  heart's- ease »  and  fragrant  myrtle 
with  white  and  rose  colored  flowers.  At  intervals 
eame  the  sounds  of  rural  life,  mingled  with  the 
music  of  the  falling  water  and  the  ham  of  bees, 
among  the  pendulous  yellow  blossoms  of  the  limes. 

Upon  a  little  4hrone  of  variegated  mosses  and 
directly  beneath  a  garland  of  rose  buds  sportively' 
suspended  from  the  boughs,  sat  a  girl  of  perhaps 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  calmness  of  her  broad, 
smooth  blow,  the  earnest  thoughtfnlness  of  her 
full  blue  eyes  shaded  by  long  lashes,  the  loving 
smile  on  her  red  lips,  and  the  eluatering  curls  of 
gold  fiiUing  like  a  veil  over  her  delicate  cheeks  form- 
ed a  contrast  to  both  of  her  companions.  One  was 
a  dark,  haughty  youth,  whose  singular  beauty  was 
marred  by  a  repulsive  voluptuousness.  He  lay 
upon  a  marble  seat  plucking  the  flowers  within  his 
reach,  and  calling  upon  the  kneeling  slaves  Sot 
wine  and  confections.  The  child  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  address  him  or  to  be  addressed  by  him,  but 
turned  with  a  joyous  glance  to  a  bold,  frank  boy, 
two  years  her  senior,  who  was  twining  heart*s-ease 
in  her  hair  and  gaily  recounting  the  wouderful 
thingihehad  seen  at  the  amphitheatre.  Heoflen 
stopped,  however,  to  exclaim,  "  But  those  lofty 
dames  were  not  half  as  beautiful  as  thou  art,  beau- 
ti&l  Julia !  Ah !  thou  canst  even  now  eclipse  the 
Victoria  about  whom  all  Rome  is  crazed !  " 

"  What  absurdity  will  you  utter  next,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  sneer.  "  The  lady  Victoria  is  well 
named,  for  truly  she  seldom  &ils  to  conquer. 
How  all  eyes  followed  her  as  she  swept  right  roy- 
ally to  her  seat !  Were  I  the  Empress  she  should 
die  to-morrow  for  a  too  successful  rivalry." 

**  Horrible ! "  exclaimed  JuUa,  covering  her  eyes 
as  if  to  shut  out  some  terrible  spectacle. 

"  Horrible '  indeed,"  said  Lucius.  "  I  think  the 
absurdity  lies  in  thy  words  rather  than  mine,  friend 
Anloa.    Her  great,  brilliant  eyes  bum  instead  of 
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wanning— her  finely  cut  mouth  seems  used  to  bitter- 
ness and  mockery  and  pride — aye,  cruel  pride  lurks 
in  every  fold  of  her  garments,  and  looks  out  from 
her  towering  tresses  in  every  flash  of  their  jewels. 
Why,  friends,  I  would  as  soon  look  on  a  roused 
lion  as  upon  her  in  ber  anger  and  even  in  her 
softer  moods.  Jupiter  defend  her  followers  from  a 
word  too  few  or  too  many.  But  a  glaoce  at  such 
a  fiice  as  Julia's  is  like  a  cool  breeze  to  a  fevered 
brow — a  draught  from  yon  fountain  to  a  parched 
lip— a  loving  tone  to  a  phrenzied  brain.** 

The  same  sneering  smile  passed  over  the  fiice  of 
AuluB.  "  Thou  hast  well  learned  thy  part "  he  said, 
"  and  our  guardian  will  doubtless  sdmire  either 
thee  or  thy  cunning.  I  sup  with  the  Victoria." 
He  called  his  train  and  scornfully  said,  **  Adieu ! " 

Lucius  watched  him  a  moment  in  quiet  disdain, 
and  then  said,  '*  Nay,  never  mind  him,  Julia  ;  to- 
morrow  he  puts  on  the  manly  gown,  and  he  will 
no  longer  trouble  us." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  not  only  dislike  but  fear 
him.    I  do  not  quite  know  why  I  fear  him  either.*' 

"  You  do  not  underatand  these  things  yet  be- 
cause you  are  so  young "  said  Lucius,  gravely. 
**  It  is  because  he  is  wicked,  for  the  good  always 
fly  from  the  bad.  But  how  charming  these  are  ! 
I  would  thou  hadst  a  mirror,  lovely  one.  Thou 
shalt  wear  them  at  supper.  And  now  let  me  offer 
thee  a  little  gift.  See,  it  must  have  been  stolen 
from  the  very  heart  of  the  forest,  or  from  the  depth 
of  the  sea-caves  we  read  of  yesterday .  Th  is  green, 
leaiy  month  should  indeed  have  a  bright,  green  sym- 
bol," and  he  held  up  a  beautiful  emerald  set  in  a 
ring.  "  Nay  do  not  repulse  it,''  he  said,  as  she  shook 
her  bead.  '*  Now  thou  canst  not,  it  is  a  sure  anti- 
dote to  poison." 

"  Of  that  I  am  certainly  in  no  need." 

"  And  charms  one  from  melancholy." 

**  In  which  I  never  indulge." 

"  And  it  ia  the  earnest  request  of  thy  own 
Lucius." 

*'  But,  my  good  brother,  I  have  already  accepted 
so  many  things." 

"  If  thou  wouldst  only  take  all,  and  myself 
beside,  dear  Julia." 

"  We  will  think  of  that  another  time,"  she  an- 
swered, **  for  listen,  we  are  called  to  the  evening 
meal." 

The  following  day  Aulus  assumed  the  iofa  virilit 
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and  unloving  and  unloved,  removed  to  the  superb 
palace  so  long  without  its  lord.  His  presence  had 
chilled  the  reody  sympathy,  had  checked  the  kindly 
word,  hushed  the  gushing  melody  of  happy  hearts, 
and  many  a  barbed  arrow  had  he  aimed  which 
had  long  rankled  in  innocent  and  .gentle  bosoms. 
Sempronius  was  no  longer  obliged  to  contend 
against  the  evil  passions  he  abhorred,  and  Lucius 
and  Julia  threw  down  the  throne  beneath  the 
lindeps  because  associated  with  him,  and  held  a 
festival  in  honor  of  his  departure  among  the  olives 
and  orange  trees  in  a  distant  part  of  the  grounds. 
The  slsves,  too,  rejoiced  and  congratulated  each 
other  upon  the  absence  of  their  tyrant. 

Aulus  himself,  though  he  rejected  all  control,  had 
still  felt  some  degree  of  restraint  in  the  presence 
of  his  noble-  minded  euardian.  He  now  reveled 
in  entire  freedom  snd  madly  abandoned  himself 
to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  An  immense  fortune 
and  a  long  descended  name  gave  him  a  position 
next  royalty  itself,  while  his  splendid  appointments, 
rich  dress  and  polished  manncTs,  made  him  the  idol 
of  a  society,  which  the  satirist  and  historian  rep- 
resent as  dissolute  to  the  last  degree. 

The  boy,  Lucius,  his  equal  in  name  and  wealth, 
was  in  every  other  respect  infinitely  shove  him. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  parents  he  had  attached 
himself  to  his  guardian  with  true  filial  devotion. 
He  admired  his  erect  figure,  his  noble  brow,  the 
eagle  eye  from  which  nothing  escaped,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  profound  repose  expressed  by  every 
feature.  Readily,  too,  did  he  proffer  that  higher 
homage  which  mind  offers  to  mind,  snd  earnestly 
strove  to  imitate  all  his  beautiful  virtues.  Sem- 
pronius knew  this,  and  his  youth  seemed  to  return 
as  he  looked  on  the  singularly  spirited  and  manly 
countenance  of  the  boy.  Even  more  and  more 
closely  he  took  him  to  his  heart  until  he  loved  him 
scarcely  less  fondly  than  his  daughter. 

As  years  passed  by  he  found  his  chief  joy  In 
these  two  blooming  beings.  That  he  mieht  not 
be  separated  from  them  hp  withdrew  from  the  city, 
and  busied  himself  in  enlarging  and  ornamenting 
his  villa.  The  principal  edifice,  the  villa  urbana, 
was  of  marble  and  stood  completely  embosomed 
among  tall  trees.  A  colonnade  ran  along  the  front, 
and  in  the  centre^  dividing  the  extremities  into 
wings,  rose  a  tower,  in  which,  directly  over  the 
grand  entrance,  was  the  magnificent  dining  hall. 
Behind  was  the  garden,  where  richly  tinted  flowers 
frtun  the  tropics,  with  many  aromatic  plants,  grew 
in  parterres  bordered  with  boxwood,  laurel,  and 
ivy  twisted  and  carved  into  fiintastic  forms.  There 
were  oak  avenues,  and  shaded  walks  interrupted 
by  artificial  grottos  furnished  with  the  spoils  of 
the  North,  and  lovely  lakes  white  with  swans  and 
shaded  with  weeping  willows— cascades,  cold  and 
foaming,  fell  from  concealed  aqueducts,  over  rough 
and  mossy  rocks — and  seats,  around  which  gurgled 


rivulets  beneath  thick  clustering  water  plants, 
invited  to  repose.  Scattered  around,  at  every  fa- 
vorable point  stood  pillars  about  which  climbed 
flowering  vines  till  they  hung  over  the  top  in  long 
streamers  moved  like  winged  things  in  the  breeze. 
Busts,  too,  and  statues  executed  in  the  earlier  and 
chaster  style,  from  the  marble  of  Fentelicus,  of 
Lydia,  and  Faros,  from  porphyry,  ivory  and  bronze, 
surprised  and  delighted  one  continually.  Many 
fountains,  enclosed  by  citron  and  lemon  trees, 
threw  their  spray  over  aviaries  filled  with  birds 
imported  with  difficulty  from  their  native  boweis. 
Beyond  was  a  park  of  vast  extent  where  herds  of 
deer  looked  out  from  their  thickets  with  bri^t, 
peering  eyes,  or  frolicked  beneath  the  oaks  and 
larches,  or  stretched  themselves  indolently  upon 
the  green  sward.  Toward  the  West  were  the 
baths,  luxurious  accoroing  to  the  custom  of  the 
times.  The  walls  were  of  Alexandrian  marble, 
the  veins  of  which  imitated  the  results  of  the  paint- 
er's brush.  The  floois  were  ornamented  with 
gems,  the  basins  studded  with  stones  firom  the 
Greek  islands,  and  the  water  fell  from  stiver  pipes 
in  successive  cascades,  making  perpetual  music. 
Contigilous  were  the  tennis  court  and  hippodrome, 
and  hidden  by  a  portico  with  its  wealth  of  statu- 
ary and  painting,  were  the  villa  ruttica  and  viUa 
fruetuaria  where  innumerable  staves  swarmed  in 
the  wine  and  oil  cellars,  in  the  granaries  and  store- 
houses. Here  also  were  the  staUes  and  markets, 
here  fowls,  hares  and  squirrels  were  reared,  bees 
toiled  in  great  hives,  and  oysters  multiplied  in 
oonrenient  beds. 

In  this  retreat  Sempronius  found  that  repose  for 
which  he  had  vainly  sighed  amidst  the  teirible 
scenes  daily  enacted  in  both  street  and  palace. 
Gradually  he  recovered  from  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ments be  had  repeatedly  suflered  at  the  frilnre  of 
cherished  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
The  active,  ardent  man  baffled  at  every  point, 
miserably  circumscribed  in  every  effort,  compelled 
to  inactivity  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  abject 
meanness  snd  revolting  cruelty,  had  become  pre- 
maturely old.  But  here  his  whole  soul  was 
refreshed.  His  path  seemed  plain,  and  he  entered 
heartily  upon  the  innocent  pursuits  and  enjoyed 
the  simple  pleasures  he  had  chosen.  With  delight 
he  superintended  the  education  of  his  children,  as 
he  fondly  termed  them,  he  engaged  the  fiisi 
masters  in  the  various  departments  of  study  and, 
dismissing  his  secretaries  and  book-keepera,  would 
sit  in  the  beautiful  study,  with  its  great  compart- 
ments of  books  overlooked  by  busts  and  separated 
by  statues,  and,  dropping  his  manuscript  or  stylus, 
listen  to  the  recitations  in  the  ante-room,  ready  to 
repress,  encourage  or  explain,  as  the  moment  seem- 
ed to  require.  He  loved  to  employ  himself  fi>r  the 
pleasure  of  his  daughter  particularly,  for  ahe  seem- 
ed so  to  lean  upon  him,  to  yield  to  him  her  whole 
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jojwm  being,  HkearwasopeatohereTeiyibot- 
ibll,  and  draok  ia  every  tone  of  her  rich  Toioe  m  it 
floated  through  hall  and  corridor.  loiiead  of  the 
imallf  email  and  ineoBrenient  dormitoriefl,  he 
appropriated  to  her  nee  a  magnificent  eoite  of 
apartmentt,  which  he  -baili  next  hie  own  that  he 
might  hear  the  eongs  she  every  day  eang  to  the 
rising  and  setting  ton.  When  his  waitb  began 
to  weary  of  retirement  he  gathered  a  group  of  the 
beaatifni  and  gifted,  and  triale  of  oratory,  poetic 
contests,  and  literary  fesats  gave  a  lively  aijr  to  the 
place  and  gratified  their  love  of  society,  without  ex- 
poang  them  to  the  corroptions  which  pervaded  all 
dasaes  at  Rome.  He  loved  to  see  the  two  together, 
and  watched  them  as  they  rambled  through  the 
charming  grounds,  giving  direction  to  the  garden- 
em  and  vintagen,  plamiing  improvements,  or 
stopping  to  make  a  trifling  gift  to  some  industrious 
or  decrepid  sUve.  The  battles  of  the  state  were 
fought  by  mercenaries.  No  civil  offices  could  be 
filled  bat  at  ihe  expense  of  truth  and  manhood.  If 
danger  threatened  them  Sempronius  kept  the 
knowledge  of  it  within  his  own  bosom  and  thus, 
with  wit  and  laughter  and  music,  and  glorious 
thoughts,  which  once  bom  **  die  not  and  cannot 
die,"  time  sped  on.  It  was  a  strange  life  for  a 
Roman  noble.   Could  it  last  t 


Lucius  Protrariua  was  no  longer  a  boy.  He  had 
assamed  the  manly  gown  and  purchased  the  villa 
next  his  guardian's.  He  was  brave  and  generous, 
noble  in  thought  and  deed,  and  all  this  appeared 
in  hin  countenance  and  attracted  one  irreaistibly. 
He  was  alive  to  all  that  passed  around  bim,  inter- 
ested in  every  proposed  plan,  and  ingenious,  in 
devising  various  home  amusements.  In  outward 
appearance  he  was  but  little  changed.  The  pierc- 
ing dark  eye,  the  spirited  curve  of  nose  and  lip 
were  the  same,  only  expanded  to  manliness.  His 
manner  too  though  graceful  had  not  yet  lost  ail 
its  impulsiveness,  and  the  sudden  start,  the  frown, 
the  indignant  glance  often  set  policy  and  etiquette 
equally  at  defiance.  He  loved.  What  young 
man  has  not  loved  ?  But  his  was  not  a  transient 
passion.  It  had  continued  from  childhood  and 
had  been  nonrished  by  every  thing  that  iiad  min- 
istered to  his  mental  and  moral  growth.  Sun  and 
•tars,  the  opening  and  closing  blossoms,  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  no  less  than  the  outpouring  of 
music,  had  knit  him  closer  to  the  beloved  one. 
And  now  they  were  to  be  betrothed. 

All  was  activity  and  bustle.  Fragrant  flowers 
garianded  the  stately  rooms,  birds  were  brought 
from  the  aviaries,  the  finest  plants  loaded  the 
gilded  stands;  Hundreds  of  slaves  oolleeied  the 
materials  lor  the  banquet*  or  crowded  the  ample 
kitchens,  while  the  personal  atiendantt  of  the  lady 
Julia  thronged  her  dressmg^room  eager  to  render 


her  some  slight  service.  Part  brought  out  the 
contents  of  the  carved  wardrobes,  othiers  ransacked 
the  richly  inlaid  cabinets  for  caskets  of.  jewels  and 
boxes  of  perfume.  A  cop-  bearer  ofiieied  wine  in  a 
tiny  goblet  of  crystal,  and  a  graceful  girl  knelt  with 
a  salver  of  confections,  saying,  "  Mona  begged  her 
to  uste  thera  as  she  had  bestowed  upon  them  uon- 
sual  care."  She  herself,  half-sitting,  half-rodinmg, 
watched  these  light  labors,  her  eloquent  eyes  grow- 
ing more  lustrous  and  her  cheek  flashing  to  a 
richer  crimson. 

Smilingly  regarding  all  sat  the  good  foster- 
mother.  "  What  a  litter  is  here  .'  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  All  this  will  not  make  your  mistress  more  beau- 
tiful, and  see,  it  is  getting  late." 

"  Nay !  do  «iot  be  angry,'*  said  JuUa,  throwing 
an  arm  around  her  neck,  "  for,  look,  (he  mother's 
cap  must  be  fastened,  and  this  curious  pin,  how 
prettily  it  will  confine  it." 

The  dame  kissed  the  white  hand  which  lay  on 
her  neck.    "Ah!    thou  lovely  one,  but  thou  wilt 
.really  not  be  ready." 

"  And  how  terrible  that  wUl  be,"  she  said, 
laughingly,  as  she  threw  henelf  into  a  chair, "  how 
very  terrible." 

The  hair-dresser  gladly  began  his  task,  and, 
soon,  the  long  curls  shrouded  the  neck  and  should- 
ers, kept  back  from  the  snowy  forehead  by  a  broad 
network  of  silver,  at  every  intersection  of  which 
flashed  diamonds  of  rare  size.  From  the  mass  of 
garments  which  piled  chair  and  couch  she  selected 
a  tunic  of  white  silk,  interwoven  with  threads  of 
silver  and  wrought  with  lilies,  in  the  cup  of  each 
of  which  gleamed  an  ever-changing  opal.  Cords 
and  tassels  of  pearis  gathered  the  garment  at  the 
waist  and  confined  the  sleeves  just  below  the  el- 
bow. Over  this  the  mother  henelf  placed  the  white 
ttola,  with  its  delicate  peari  fringe,  fitttened  the 
opal  clasp  upon  the  shoulder,  and  the  diamond 
bracelets  upon  the  round  arms,  and  then  step- 
ping back  to  observe  the  effect  of  her  cares,  ex- 
claimed, *<  How  beautiful  I  '* 

"  Beautiful  as  a  dream,"  responded  a  low  earn- 
est voice.    «  Beautifid  as  a  dream." 

Both  started,  and  beheld  through  tiie  half  open- 
ed door  the  stupid  adnusmo  ushering  the  bride- 
groom elect  into  the  ante-room. 

'*  And  thou,  also,"  cried  the  mother,  '*  thou  art 
a  model  for  young  noblemen !  Ah !  I  can  easily 
resign  to  you  my  beloved  one.  It  is  so  fine  that 
thou  shottldst  marry." 

**  I  agree  with  thee  most  heartily,  good  mother," 
and  he  kissed  repeatedly  the  little  hand  he  held,* 
as  he  led  the  lovely  giri  toward  the  room  where 
the  relatives  and  intimate  fiiends  had  already  as- 
sembled. A  slight  tremor  shook  her  frame,  and 
th#  rose  hue  deepened  over  neck  and  brow  as  she 
stepped  into  the  daxxling  tight,  incrsased  a  hundred 


fold  by  the  gorgeous  mirrors  which  flashed  along 
the  walls.  The  young  lover  gazed  on  her  proudly 
as  she  stood  the)«  in  the  freshness  of  yonthful 
beanty  scarcely  enhanced  by  her  qaeenly  attire, 
bnt  it  was  with  difficulty  that  her  fiither  could  pre- 
serve his  usually  placid  exterior.  Amidst  the  mur- 
mured admiration  of  the  guests  all  three  advanced 
to  a  table,  at  which  was  seated  a  notary  with  a  roll 
of  parchment  and  implements  for  writing  before 
him.  The  contract  was  made  and  sealed,  and  the 
ring  placed  on  the  finger  of  the  bride.  Then,  in- 
deed, she  looked  in  the  face  of  her  betrothed  with  a 
smile  of  such  deep  trust,  such  perfect  faith,  that  the 
heart  of  Bempronius  beat  again  as  lightly  as  it 
had  done  before. 

The  congratulations  followed,  then  the  doors  of 
the  banqueting  hall  were  thrown  open  and  all 
pressed  to  the  feast.  The  walls  were  incrusted 
with  the  beautiful  green  marble  of  Numidia,  inlaid 
with  paintings  in  fresco  and  on  Ivory.  The  arched 
root  pictured  a  feast  of  the  gods  and  was  supported 
by  Corinthian  pillars,  the  workmanship  of  which 
was  scarcely  finer  than  that  of  the  carved  cedar 
door-posts.  Side-boards  covered  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver-plate stood  in  their  order,  and  along  the  tables 
were  wine-cups  of  sculptured  crystal,  of  gold  and 
silver  rough  with  amethysts  and  beryls,  of  curious- 
ly-oolored  glass,  and  jasper  inlaid  with  cameos. 
Orange  flowers  and  broad  leaved  lilies,  and  white 
roses  with  sweet-scented  lime  blossoms  scattered 
odor  from  mnrrhine  vases.  Sempronius  promoted 
the  vivacity  of  his  guests.  A  tasteful  liberality, 
richness  without  excess,  nmrked  the  banquet.  It 
was  not  prolonged  to  a  late  hour  and  the  guests 
dispened  through  tlw  superb  rooms,  the  splendor  of 
which  though  half  concealed  was  yet  heightened 
by  the  display  of  floral  treasures. 

Regardless  of  all  save  each  other  the  newly  be- 
trothed stood  in  a  semi-circular  recess  fiom  which 
a  window  opening  to  the  floor  gave  access  to  the 
garden.  The  merry  groups  as  they  passed  smiled 
on  them  significantly  and,  with  many  jests,  left 
them  to  a  forgetiblness  of  the  world,  which  they 
asserted  would  not  outlast  the  fiist  weeks  of  mar- 
riage. Time  passed  quickly  in  the  sweet  utterance 
of  loving  thooghts,  nntil  Julia  turned  to  disengage  a 
ringlet  enungled  in  the  stems  of  a  roae-buah  which 
had  dimbed  over  and  within  the  recess,  making  of 
it  a  fragrant  bower.  She  was  just  withdrawing  it 
when  aha  obaerved  with  terror  her  old  playleUow 
Anlns.  GQs  b(4d,  passionate  gsie,  was  fixed  upon 
her  and  she  shrank  firom  the  pollution  which  it 
earriedwithit.  Then  he  glanced  at  Lndus  and  the 
txpnmUm  of  his  firae  changed  to  that  of  malignant 
trimnpk.  A  meaning  amile  caried  his  lips  as  he 
toQchcd  for  an  instant  his  jewel-headed  stylos,  and 
then  plnnged  it  forther  within  his  girdle. 
Letoifo— letnagOydearLacioa;'  she 


pered,  her  dieeks  blanehed,  and  the  bine  veins 
almost  starting  finom  her  transparent  brow.  **  Oh ! 
take  me  away,  dear  Lndus ! " 

He  drew  her  through  the  window  and  kissing 
the  hand  whieh  trembled  within  his  own,  **  Canst 
thou  fear  anything,**  he  asked,  **  with  thy  betrothed 
—thy  husband  1 " 

The  stUl,  cool  scene  soothed  her,  and  when  sh« 
reached  the  cluster  of  orange  trees,  which  upon 
just  such  an  evening  had  listened  to  tlieir  vows  and 
tremblingly  recorded  them,  aha  had  almost  forgot- 
ten the  cause  of  her  emotion.  It  was  all  so  lovdy ; 
the  little  lake  which  gleamed  like  sheeted  silver  in 
the  rich  moonlight,  the  feiry  temple  veiled  in  a 
drapery  of  vines  and  myrtles,  the  citron  and  lemon 
trees  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  goklen 
finit,  and  these  admiring  glimpaea  of  the  marble 
portico  ao  bright  against  the  tall,  dark  cypresses 
beyond.  They  sat  down  upon  a  seat  over  which  a 
rose  bush  had  shaken  great  tinted  petals.  It  was 
profoundly  quiet.  Nature  had  huahed  her  diild- 
ren,  and  the  dreamy  stillness  was  not  disturbed  by 
the  ofierings  of  the  meek  blossoms  to  the  gentle 
night. 

They  were  silent  those  two,  for  their  love  seem- 
ed too  deep  for  w(Nrds,  but  soon  tlw  maiden  nestled 
closer  to  her  betrothed  and  glancing  timidly  at 
him,  whispered,  "  Speak  to  me,  Lucius,  my  heart 
grows  sad  even  with  the  fullness  of  its  treasure.** 

In  reply  the  young  man  threw  his  arm  about 
her,  and  looked  for  many  minutes  into  her  eyes  as 
if  he  would  mingle  their  souls  together.  That 
gaze  full  of  pure,  tender,  intense  aflection,  fire  from 
apprehension  and  doubt  chased  away  the  gathering 
shadow.  His  heart  was  open  to  her  like  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  and  every  word  of  its  melodious  lan- 
guage was  familiar,  for  himself  had  taught  her. 
Much  was  written  there;  hopea  and  fears,  and 
earnest  longing,  and  honorable  ambition,  but  she 
had  dictated  the  whole,  and  as  she  read  her 
countenance  became  more  serene,  then  joyous. 
Both  rose  and  returned  to  the  palace,  laying  many 
plans,  full  of  wisdom  indeed  but  yet  scarcely  des- 
tined for  a  speedy  accomplishment. 


Very  soon  the  lady  Julia  withdrew  from  her 
guests.  Sodety  was  irksome— she  would  be  alone 
with  her  happiness.  «<  He  is  ao  dear  to  me,"  she 
mnimnred,  "so  vefy  dear,  next  to  my  fether." 
She  took  a  small  white  stone  fi«m  a  basket,  and 
smilingly  held  it  a  moment  suspended  over  a  bionse 
vase,  then  dropped  it  in.  It  fell  upon  strings 
•notched  tightly  across  a  curved  pieee  of  metd 
and  gave  back  a  pleaaant  sound.  *<  It  echoes  the 
made  of  a  glad  heart,"  ahe  whkpered,  '*  and  Lodas 
also  will  thos  mark  the  day,  for  he  told  me  he  was 
so  truly,  so  entirely  happy." 

So  abeovbed  was  shs  that  abs  did  not  at  fiist 
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perom*  that  the  next  room  ww  oooopied,  but  the 
Bpeaken  became  eanieet,  and  the  fint  wocda  ahe 
diatinctly  ondenitood  ilvetcd  her  to  the  apot. 

"  Threatened,  and  in  my  own  palace ! "  exclaim- 
ed her  fiuhary  in  a  tone  indicatiye  of  intenee  aaton- 
iahment. 

"  Eren  so,  Sempronios — eyen  ■o,'*careleaBly  an- 
swered hit  former  ward,  Auloa  GiUioa. 

*'Away,tboa  ingrate!  The  wine  has  robbed 
thee  of  both  thy  judgment  and  thy  courtesy^" 

"  The  host  seldom  reproaches  his  guests  for  too 
liberally  paruking  his  hospitality,"  returned  the 
other,  sneeringly.  "  Yet  I  can  safely  aVer  leas  has 
passed  my  lips  than  thine,  noble  Sempronius." 

"  Ho  one  so  boasts  his  temperance  aa  the  ine- 
briate himaelf.  But  away,  before  I  forget  that 
thy  lather  was  the  friend  of  my  bosom !  " 

''Softly,  softly,"  returned  Aulus,  with  a  cold, 
malicious  smile.  **  Let  me  lay  before  the  emperor 
the  oontenu  of  a  certain  ivory  casket  and  yonder 
slave  shall  not  have  three  times  announced  the 
hour  ere  thou  sbalt  sleep  quietly  beneath  the  waves 
of  die  Tiber." 

Sayest  thou  this  to  thy  guardian?  '* 
Aye,  truly,  my  guardian  thou  certainly  wast, 
and  I  have  thought  in  my  foolish  gratitude  of  burn- 
ing those  parchments.  The  temptation  has  how- 
ever passed  since  my  estates  were  well  managed-— 
for  thy  daughter.*' 

**  Stop,*'  said  Sempronios,  and  his  voice  was  so 
deep  and  earnest,  that  it  startled  his  listener. 
**  Stop,  and  hear  the  answer  of  a  man  who  never 
yet  repented  him  of  his  spoken  word.  My  daugh- 
ter is  dearer  to  me  than  rank,  fortune — aye,  than 
life  itself.  The  last  evening  witnessed  her  betrothal 
— to-morrow's  sun  shall  witness  her  marriage." 

"  I  will  not  believe  it.  My  name  is  as  noble, my 
palace  as  mognificeut  as  your  own.  Give  her  to 
me,  and  i|pon  yonder  table  shall  lie  the  parchmenta 
upon  which  depends  your  fate.** ' 

"  It  cannot  and  shall  not  be,*'  answered  Sempro- 
nius."  For  death  I  have  been  ready  ever  since 
I  braved  it  by  the  act  those  parchments  reveal — the 
rescue  of  thy  father's  only  brother.  Whenever  and 
in  whatever  form  it  come  I  shall  meet  it  cheer- 
fully. But  thou,  young  Aulua,  ahalt  not  marry  my 
daughter,  ahalt  not  greet  her  in  friendship,  hear 
the  rustle  of  her  silken  robe,  stand  upon  the  earth 
her  footstep  has  trodden.  And  now  leave  me 
alone." 

With  an  agony  of  which  she  had  no  previous 
conception  the  young  girl  had  listened  to  this  con- 
versation. A  death-like  heart-sickness  crept  over 
her,  growing  more  and  more  intense  till  she  sank 
back  exhausted.  No  one  approached,  for  she  had 
dismissed  her  maidens,  but  by  and  by  a  breese  bent 
the  boughs  of  the  limes  and  sending  iu  refreshing 
coolness  through  the  unclosed  window,  slowly  re- 
vived her.    Raising  heraelf  feebly  aha  wondered 


where  ahe  was  and  why  she  was  alone.  She  look* 
ed  out  into  the  moonlight  and  heard  the  fountain 
falling  with  liquid  oadence  into  the  sculptured  ba- 
sin, and  ahe  could  not  tell  why  a  weight  lay  on  her 
heart.  Then  came  back  to  her  the  memory  of  the 
past  night.  Every  sentence,  every  word  so  foil  of 
fearful  meaning.  One  single  thought  filled  her 
mind,  one  terrible  fear,  one  terrific  image.  "  Per- 
ish ! "  she  cried,  "  hopes  only  to  be  fulfilled  by  a 
fother's  ruin !  Vanish  anticipations  only  to  be  real- 
ized by  a  fother's  death ! " 

Her  whole  form  seemed  to  dilate.  Her  counte- 
nance became  radiant  with  a  generous  resolve. 
But  her  step  faltered  when  she  entered  the  dress- 
ing-room where  she  had  laughed  so  gayly  but  a  few 
short  hours  before.  There  stood  the  marble  uble 
from  the  villa  of  Horace,  and  upon.*t  filled  with 
lilies,  a  vase  of.  the  rare  striped  onyx.  There,  too, 
gleaming  beneath  the  suspended  lamps  of  the  can- 
dleabrum,lay  the  star  like  opals  worth  the  revenue 
of  a  province — all  hit  gifts.  She  paused  and  her 
teara  fell  UKe  rain-drops  over  the  jewels.  Again 
she  recovered  heraelf— passed  on  to  the  library  and 
sat  down  by  the  least  of  the  two  glittering  tables. 
A  slave  started  op  at  her  entrance,  trimmed  the 
lamps  and  stood  with  folded  arms  and  downcast 
eyes  to  receive  her  commands. 

"I  wish  nothing,  good  Caesario,"  she  said, 
"  but  to  be  alone,"  and  she  paused  till  he  closed 
the  door  and  lay  down  on  a  mat  beyond.  As  she 
unlocked  the  delicate  ivory  escritoir  her  eye  fol- 
lowed every  curve  in  the  garland  of  blossoms  cut 
with  such  spirit  upon  the  lid  and  lingered  on  every 
line  and  stroke  upon  the  agate  inlaid  below.  The 
tiny  inkstand  of  emerald,  itself  a  study,  the  silver 
calamus,  the  crystal  cases  for  silk  and  wax,  the 
exquisite  sapphire  aeals,  the  small  gold  perfume 
box  which  seemed  to  imprison  rose  buds  dipped  in 
the  morning  dew,  the  citron  tablets,  and  the  rolls 
of  parchments,  all  were  from  Aim— from  him  to 
whom  she  had  come  to  bid  forewell — not  for  a  day, 
a  year,  but,  alas !  forever. 

"  Better  myself  than  my  father,"  she  murmured. 
('  Would  that  we  could  lie  down  and  sleep  togeth- 
er !  '*  More  than  once  she  paused  overcome  by 
emotion,  but  she  grew  firmer  as  she  proceeded, 
folded  the  letter,  knotted  the  silk  about  it,  sealed 
it  carefully,  and  gave  it  to  the  slave.  She  wrote 
again,  but  it  was  only  a  few  lines  and  there  was 
no  moismre  in  her  eye.  A  haughty  bearing  to 
which  she  had  ever  been  unaccustomed — ^indig- 
nation and  scorn  and  deep  disgust,  told  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hasty  words.  Then  she  rose  and  bathed 
her  brow  and  hands  as  if  to  wash  away  the 
memory  of  the  act,  and  stepping  through  the  case- 
ment again  visited  the  little  lake  and  the  cluster 
of  orange  trees. 


The  morning  was  somewhat  advanced  when 
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she  returned  to  her  ntthig-roem,  and  learned  with 

terror  that  her  father  had  gone  to  the  city  for 
the  day.  **  I  will  aaye  him  ! "  she  exclaimed, 
"  and  here,  even  here,  amidat  these  prooft  of  his 
love,  will  I  meet  the  haae  destroyer !  Then,  in- 
deed, I  cannot  waver!"  She  glanced  altfng  the 
wall  of  pale  bine  marble  to  the  rich  mosaic  inlaid 
just  opposite  the  window  where  she  sat.  It  was 
Aurora  about  to  open  the  portals  of  the  sun.  The 
finest  emeralds  gave  appropriate  coloring  to  the 
ocean  from  which  she  rose— opals,  changing  with 
every  changing  light,  formed  her  chariot,  spirit- 
horses  of  orient  pearls  seemed  to  spurn  the  cloud - 
wreath  on  which  they  trod,  her  own  beautiful  gar- 
ments of  orange  jacinths  reflected  the  few  sunbeams 
escaped  from  confinement,  while  the  sky,  at  the 
fiuthest  extremity  of  the  clear  blue  sapphire,  grew 
brighter  and  brighter  near  the  sun  as  these  were 
exchanged  for  the  gold  tinged  chrysoprase.  She 
remembered  the  loving  glance  of  her  father  as  he 
led  her  toward  it  when  completed,  and,  withdraw- 
ing the  curtain,  said,  "  This  for  thee^  for  thou 
makeat  for  me  a  perpetual  morning,**  and  how  be 
watched  her  admiring  gaze,  and  listened  with 
pleased  attention  to  every  word  of  transport. 

Then  she  turned  toward  the  ceiling  where  less 
richly  but  almost  as  beautifully  the  artist  had  por- 
trayed the  lovely  Iphigenia, borne  upon  a  cloud  from 
the  sacrificial  altar,  for  which  the  goddess  had  sub- 
stituted a  hind.  There  appeared  in  her  counten- 
ance a  joy,  not  so  mueh  in  the  fiivor  of  the  goddess, 
as  in  the  consciousness  of  unswerving  and  unselfish 
filial  love.  "  For  a  father ! "  she  murmured, "  for  a 
hxher  !  "  and  profound  peace  settled  upon  her  soul. 

In  a  few  moments  Aulus  was  announced.  At 
sight  of  him  her  anguish  returned,  and  the  despair 
with  which  she  regarded  him  excited  in  his  breast 
a  transient  sympathy.  It  passed,  however,  with 
the  moment  that  gave  it  birth,  and  he  boldly  scan- 
ned her  fSeatures  and  figure,  thinking  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  mourning  garb  she  had  assumed  was 
infinitely  becoming.  He  was  advancing  to  salute 
her,  bat  she  waved  him  back  Mrith  a  dignity  which 
both  awed  and  surprised  him. 

**  Approach  me  not,  Aulus,"  she  said, "  not  even 
to  offer  me  the  gem  you  are  displaying.  I  pity 
the  weakness  which  seeks  to  conciliate  by  such 
paltry  means,  and  lothe  the  baubles,  which,  like 
the  lamps  of  the  fire-fly,  have  betrayed  me  to  the 
destroyer." 

*'  Nay,  not  so,  dearest  Julia,  you  cannot  suppose 
the  lord  of  the  Pincian  palace  needs  even  the 
princely  wealth  so  tastefully  employed  here,  and, 
surely,  you  cannot  use  so  harsh  a  term  to  the  play- 
mate of  your  childhood,  who  has  come  to  lay  fame 
and  fortune  at  your  feet,  and  who  seeks  but  to 
show  the  devotion  of  a  heart  only  too  entirely  your 
own.' 


polluted  an  ofiering  to  lay  on  a  stainless  altar,  yoir 
fortune  is  no  longer  in  exiatenee,  and,  I,  at  least, 
should  be  imwilling  to  accept  a  heart  so  worn 
out  by  former  oecnpants." 

*•  How  strangely  have  I  been  misrepreaented,* 
he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  profound  sorrow.  *•  My 
rival—" 

"  Mention  him  not.  Auks.  Let  his  name  never 
pass  your  lips.  Yours  never  dwells  on  his.  Yet 
am  I  not  so  entirely  secluded  as  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  the  beautifViI  Ccelia  and  the  yoang 
Corella,  of  the  reputation  of  the  Pincian  palace,  the 
means  which  hasten  die  reluctant  and  terrify  the 
timid ;  therefore  attempt  no  deceit.  I  overheard, 
also,  your  conversation  with  my  father,  and,  un- 
known to  him,  offer  the  price  you  place  upon  those 
parchments.  And  now,  adien.  When  such  pre- 
parations as  pride  may  dictate  are  completed  the 
victim  will  be  ready." 

She  disappeared  behind  the  drapery  leaving  Au- 
lus still  standing  and  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment. *•  Jupiter ! "  he  exclaimed, "  how  handsome 
she  is  !  She  is  really  glorious  !  The  pretty  bird 
may  cry  as  angrily  and  ruffle  her  feathers  as  oiien 
as  she  will  so  I  keep  her  safely  caged.  At  least 
I  shall  now  have  no  whining  about  deception,  and 
her  knowledge,  however  obtained,  may  eaveaome 
awkward  discoveries." 


•*  Your  feme,**  answered  the  lady,  "  is  far  too 


The  Pincian  palace  stood  in  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  city,  and  directly  opposite  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  So  entirely  had  ft  been  altered 
to  suit  the  depraved  taste  and  minister  to  the  pur- 
suits of  the  present  proprietor, that  bis  father,  could 
he  have  returned  to  claim  it.  would  scarcely  have 
recognized,  much  less  have  permitted  its  existence. 
The  last  of  a  suite  of  rooms  shared  by  him  with 
the  successive  partners  of  his  pleasures  ^as  very 
large,  with  a  high  arched  entrance,  on  the  twisted 
pillars  of  which  were  sculptured  the  scandalous 
histories  of  the  gods.  Lamps  upon  low  tripods 
alternated  with  flower  vases,  but  they  burned  dimly 
in  the  incense  which  hung  in  clouds,  and  partly 
veiled  the  licentious  pictures  which  glowed  upon 
the  walls.  Slippers  of  various  colors,  with  sandals 
of  leaves  and  twigs,  caskets  of  jewels,  cometics  and 
ribbons,  with  masks  and  musical  instruments  were 
scattered  about.  Upon  a  couch  a  female  lay  toss- 
ing restlessly  from  side  to  side,  and  oflen  startled 
the  slave  who  watched  the  clepsydra  in  the  ante- 
room by  demanding  the  hour.  The  regular  and 
musical  fell  of  the  water  drops  seemed  at  length  to 
soothe  her  and  she  slept. 

The  night  was  considerably  advanced  when 
Aulus  returned  home.  At  the  sound  of  his  step 
the  female  started,  hastily  adjusted  her  brilliant 
garments  and  replaced  the  embroidered  fillet 
around  her  hair.     He  scarcely  noticed  her  wel- 
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oome,  and  Mid,  tlirowing  himaelf  on  the  conch  she 
had  quitted,  *'  You  must  away,  Victoria/' 

"  Away  7  *'  repeated  she,  inquiringly.  **  I  am 
scarcely  a  person  to  be  thus  summarily  dismissed." 
"  Pardon  me/'  said  Aulus,  with  a  sneer,  "  if  I 
have  not  duly  estimated  your  merits.  Perhaps  I 
am  somewhat  hasty,  but  I  hardly  care  to  introduce 
my  bride  to  apartments  occupied  by  my  mistress. 
Besides  I  want  a  change.  I  am  quite  tired  of  thee, 
good  fnend.  Thy  eyes  are  so  brilliant,  and  thy 
talents  so  varied  and  wonderful,  that  I  am  abso- 
lutely weary  of  admiring.  Then  it  will  be  some- 
thing quite  stirring  and  unusual  to  refit  these  rooms 
in  the  chastest  style  from  designs  by  VouDsius.  The 
high-bom  dames,  too,  who  have  really  quite  shun- 
ned the  palace,  will  crowd  here  in  their  superb 
chariots.  And  the  fortune !  queenly  Victoria,  the 
fortune !  My  expenditures  have  been  supported 
only  by  the  accumulations  effected  by  my  guardian 
and,  now,  to  replenish  my  exhausted  treasury,  the 
lady  brings  many  millions  of  sesterces."  ' 

Aulas  was  not  a  coward  but  he  might  well 
have  shrank  from  the  peculiar  expression  which 
slowly  gathered  and  became  fixed  upon  the  girl's 
coantenanee.  The  sudden  gleams  of  fiery  light 
which  came  and  went  with  equal  swtfrness,  the 
gradually  paling  cheek  and  the  closely  shut  lips 
which  indicated  the  forming  of  some  stem  resolve. 
There  was  no  displeasure  in  her  tone,  however, 
as  she  asked,  at  the  same  time  extinguishing  the 
still  burning  incense,  "  Whom  do  you  wed  1 " 

"  No  other  than  my  old  playfellow,  Julia.  She 
has  grown  lovely  as  morning,  and  through  all 
Rome  her  name  is  a  synonyme  for  virtue.  I  had 
quite  forgotten  her  till,  by  mere  chance,  I  joined  a 
friend  invited  to  her  betrothal." 

"  I  wonder  that  she,  being  such  as  you  describe 
her,  should  have  chosen  you,  and  that  her  fiither, 
a  lover  of  strict  justice,  should  permit,  her  to  break 
her  plighted  word.  ** 

"  To  •answer  the  first,  yon  may  remember  you 
have  yourself  declared  me  irre8iBii)>le,  and  for  the 
second,  it  would  have  been  somewhat  awkward  to 
refuse,  since  yonder  box  contains  that  which  might 
inconveniently  limit  both  life  and  fortune.  So  he 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  our  united  prayer,"  and  he 
laughed  loudly. 

"  Thou  art  crafty,  young  Auhis,  beyond  thy 
years ;  but  hast  thou  taken  the  admeasurements  of 
human  hate  ?  " 

**  Hate !  Dost  thou  speak  of  the  passion  only,  or 
of  it  as  cherished  by  some  one  individual  1 " 

"  J  referred  to  that  of  the  humiliated  father  and 
^  incensed  lover." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  retain  such  a  part  of  the  parch- 
ment as  will  smother  that  of  the  first,  and  so  many 
ways  to  dispose  of  the  last  present  themselves,  that 
nothing  could  be  of  less  importance.  There  are 
the  dungeons  beneath  for  a  stage,  my  slaves  for 


actors ;  and  for  instruments,  the  dagger,  the  sword, 
the  stylus,  the  hemlock  of  Socrates,  and  the  cord 
of  the  orientals." 

The  girl  busied  herself  among  some  flowets  to 
conceal  the  deep  disgust  and  bitter  scom  which 
every  feature  expressed  by  turns,  but  a  softer  mood 
came  over  her,  and  she  drew  a  cushion  to  the 
couch  on  which  Autus  lay,  and  leaning  her  head 
against  it,  took  his  hand  in  lier*s. 

"Aulus,"  she  said,  sadly.  "Aulus,  hast  thou 
utterly  forgotten  the  past  1  Hast  thou  no  memory 
for  the  time  when,  worshiping  you  even  as  a  di- 
vinity, I  came  here  fatherless,  motherless,  aye, 
sisterleas  and  brotherless,  to  be  a  sister  to  thee  t 
All  Rome  was  at  my  feet,  and  you  withdrew  me 
from  my  conquests  because,  you  said,  they  were 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  and  marring  the  beauty 
of  my  soul.  You  said  that  in  all  honor  I  should  re- 
main here,  cared  for  by  thy  guardian  and  watched 
over  by  thyself,  until  we  could  be  wedded.  Thy 
guardian  I  admired,  venerated  as  of  a  higher  and 
better  nature,  and  believing  he  would  approve  the 
step,  supposing  him  to  be  your  frequent  and  hon- 
ored guest,  I  trusted  to  your  promises.  How  they 
have  been  kept,  yoa  know.  A  prisoner  in  the 
palace  of  which  I  thought  to  be  the  mistress,  shut 
from  the  world  by  walls  which  to  look  upon  is  pol- 
lution, forced  to  a  degradation,  the  thought  of 
which  appals.  Wonldst  thou  indeed  now  thrust 
me  from  thee,  because  1  am  that  despicable  thing 
thyself  hast  made  me  1" 

'*  Ah!  thou  really  weariest  me.  What  a  long 
story  is  this !  Thou  canst  stay  in  the  next  street 
till  I  am  tired  of  my  wile." 

The  frame  of  the  girl  shook,  but  her  foce  was 
concealed  in  the  dmpery,  and  she  sat  there  till  sure 
that  her  betrayersiept.  Then  she  took  a  key  from 
his  girdle,  unlocked  the  casket  he  had  mentioned, 
and  secured  the  parchments  within.  This  done  she 
drew  his  signet  ring  from  his  finger,  opened  a  little 
box,  and  placed  it  in  his  bosom.  A  slight,  fragrant 
mist  enveloped  him,  and  she  went  oat  and  fastened 
the  door  behind  her. 

She  threw  over  her  a  heavy  cloak,  drew  the  hood 
closely  about  her  fiice  and  passed  through  the  hall. 
The  gate  had  been  shut  to  her,  but  now  she  held 
up  the  ring  and  it  swung  open.    It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  stepped  into  the  street  for  many 
months,  yet  she  did  not  once  look  either  at  the 
starry  sky  or  at  the  palaces  where  she  had  once 
been  welcome.     She.  passed  the  home  of  her  in- 
fancy, but  it  won  no  glance — the  gardens  in  which 
she  afterwards  sported  but  she  did  not  turn  her 
head.    On,  on,  with  unwavering  purpose,  without 
remorse,  without  fear,  without  regret,  till  she  stood 
before  the  villa  of  Sempronius.^  Her  impetuous 
knock  was  immediately  answered,and  the  watch* 
ing  admissia  carried  her  message  to  his  lord. 
The  good  man  was  with  the  aid  of  his  secreta- 
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ries  anmnging  his  aflkire,  but,  though  believiog  the 
meoenger  of  death  to  have  arriyed,  his  hand  did 
not  tremble,  nor  hia  voice  fiilter.  "  Admit  him/' 
he  said,  quietlyj^  and  again  began  to  dictate. 

The  female  advanced  a  few  steps  into  the  room 
and  stopped.    "  I  would  see  you  alone,"  she  said. 

A  look  was  sufficient  dismissal,  and  when  the 
door  was  closed,  Sempronius  asked,  "  Who  are 
you,  for  your  voice  seems  strangely  familiar  1  ** 

"  Ask  rather  what  I  was  and  what  I  shall  soon 
be,"  she  answered,  and*  letting  the  cloak  fall  she 
stood  before  him  with  features  so  rigid  that  they 
seemed  to  have  been  carved  from  marble.  "  1 
was  Victoria,  and  with  these  I  repay  the  kindness 
I  received  from  you." 


Sempronius   started,   for   he  recognised   the 
parchments. 

*'  Are  these  all  t "  she  asked. 

"  All,  and  let  me—" 

"  Thank  me  not,"  she  said,  calmly  and  coldly. 
"He  injured,  nay,  destroyed  me,  and  I  have  de- 
stroyed him.**  She  drew  the  cloak  around  her 
and  was  gone. 

The  next  day  the  bridal  train  of  LueioB  and  Julia 
were  startled  by  the  report,  that  the  lady  Victoria, 
about  whose  sudden  disappearance  much  curiosity 
had  been  excited  some  time  before,  had  thrown 
herself  into  the  Tiber,  and  Aulus  Gillios  had  also 
been  found  dead,  in  consequence  of  excevive  in- 
dulgence in  the  wine  of  ChxoB. 


iSiH  (D(BISAH  (GfEiSi¥IS. 


ST    B.     W.     G. 


I  riAE  not  death,  I  fear  not  death— 

This  is  the  coinmon  lot 
Foi|aU  that  breathe— the  eypren  wreath. 

The  shroud,  and  the  narrow  plot. 
Bat  shuddering  chills  creep  throiifh  my  sool 

As  I  think  of  the  cold,  dark  grare, 
Where  the  rioting  worm  may  o*er  me  stroll, 

And  abore  rank  weeds  may  wave. 
I  fear  not  death,  I  fear  not  death. 

But  make  me  no  prison  cell, 
I  eoold  not  rest,  damp  eiods  beneath. 
But  bear  me  away  with  the  aepliyi's  hraath, 

Whan  oeeans  roll  and  swell : 
In  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Ok  boiy  me! 

Whao  eURed  my  fecm  and  closed  my  eyes, 

Seek  Dot  some  lonely  spot, 
To  lay  me  there  a  saeriUce 

For  wome— like  them  to  nrt. 
Oh  rather  build  a  funeral  fire, 

And  lay  my  body  there ; 
Asoeoding  with  ascending  fira^ 

To  mingle  in  the  air. 
Far  better,  than  like  a  useless  clod. 

To  tenant  a  yawning  graTO 
Bnl^beoer  still  the  loaded  shroud 

And  a  plunge  in  the  living  wave  ; 
In  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Oh  bury  me ! 

Oh  eoold  I  scan  the  future  o'er 

And  hear  the  eagle  sere«ming  hoaisa, 

And  bless  each  bloody  fang  that  tore 
A  fragment  from  my  mangled  corse ; 


rd  rather  be  an  eagle's  prey, 
lliaii  moulder  in  the  grave  away. 

But  nobler  burial  for  me, 

Down  in  the  deep,  desk  hounding  sea, 
Wken  palsied  is  life's  throbbtog  seat ; 

With  the  furrowed  waves  a  ftineral  train, 
And  the  howling  winds  as  monmers  sweet, 
And  the  milk-white  foam  my  winding  sheet, 

To  waste  in  the  tumbling  wave. 
In  the  deq>  bine  sea, 
Oh  bniy  ose ! 

Ten  not  of  some  eequesteied  nook, 

VIHieie  firagrant  wild  flowers  love  to  grow, 
Where  mormeis  on  the  lonely  broek. 

And  the  honey-bee  huass  his  mnaie  low. 
Oh  teflfsenotof  wavlog  tiees. 

And  bright  birds  warbling  their  svreet  notes ; 
Where  home  upon  the  whispering  breen, 

Ever  at  eve  a  icquiem  floats. 
I  care  not  fbr  the  sighs  of  those 

Who  tread  the  church-yard's  maaes  drsar 
Lightly  to  pluck  the  blooming  rose, 

And  only  here  to  drop  a  tear. 
Then  lay  me  not  in  shady  bowers 

Nor  leave  me  in  the  grave's  cold  gloom, 
A  sepulchre  Atill,  though  decked  with  flowers, 

I  cannot  love  the  fairest  tomb. 
I  fear  not  death,  I  fear  not  death. 

But  make  me  no  prison  cell ; 
I  could  not  rest  damp  clods  beneath, 
But  bear  me  away  with  the  xephyr's  breath. 

Where  oceans  roll  and  swell. 
In  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Oh  bury  me ! 
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VMI£  BmSSDAlIi  s^mAYsm. 


BY      XOBBST      A,      WEST 


(See  the  Engraving.) 


**  Did  you  see  the  wedding  last  evening  1 "  in- 
qpiired  a  lady  of  our  acqaaintance,  who,  henelf 
goiltleflB  of  the  ain  of  matrimony,  was  exceedingly 
apt  at  finding  out  every  instance  at  variance  with 
her  example. 

"The  wedding!"  responded  the  lively  beaaty 
to  whom  her  remarks  were  addressed,  **  I  never 
heard  a  word  about  it.  Pray  who  are  the  happy 
pair?" 

**  Happy,  indeed !  well,  I  must  acknowledge  they 
ajipeareahappy,but  the  heart — ah !  the  heartis  hid- 
den Awn  our  view,  and  many  a  fiiir  smile  sits  upon 
the  countenance  when  the  heart  is  riven  with  an- 
guish." 

But  that  lovely  pair  tstre  happy— ^appy  as 
worldly  comfort  and  mutual  affection  could  make 
them ;  and  happy  would  they  have  been,  even  if 
worldly  competency  had  not  formed  an  ingredient 
in  their  bliMfiil  enp.  The  story  may  be  briefly 
told ;  the  lesson  taught  by  their  history  should  not 
however  be  readily  diamisaed  from  the  reader's 
mind  and  memory. 

The  bride  that  evening  was  Corinne  Well- 
more— the  bridegroom  Alfred  Dayton,  my  college 
chum  and  friend.  Never  did  a  nobler  heart  than 
his  beat  within  human  bosom.  With  a  prover- 
bial generosity  of  disposition  he  united  a  keen 
sense  of  personal  reaponsibUity^  and  recognized  a 
high  code  of  morals.  Of  a  temperament  naturally 
warm  and  violent,  strong  in  his  attachments  and 
ardent  in  his  friendships,  he  yet  gave  ear  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  and  measured  his  steps  with 
deliberation  and  judgment,  fiaaily  touched  in 
his  association  by  the  mystic  sympathy  of  first 
impressions,  he  yet  deferred  his  opinions  and 
curbed  his  impulsive  nature  until  observation  had 
oonfirmed  what  his  heart  had  prompted  him  to 
believe.  When  he  gave  the  right  hand  of  friend- 
ship, nothing  but  the  clearest  proof  of  unwortlu- 
nesa  could  induce  him  to  withdraw  it.  He  was  a 
univeFaal  frivorite,  and  yet  modest  withal. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  freely  spoke  to  me  about  a  passion  which 
I  plainly  saw  had  taken  deep  hold  of  his  heart. 
We  were  seated  in  my  library,  he  having  called 
upon  me,  no  doubt,  with  the  intention  of  "  open- 
ing his  mind  on  the  subject,"  and  perceiving  his 


abstraction  I  confess  I  felt  very  maliciously  in- 
clined, the  more  so  perhaps  from  a  ridiculous 
notion  I  then  entertained  that  love,  folly  and 
madness  were  synonymous  terms ;  or  that,  at 
least, "  felling  in  love  "  was  a  sort  of  voluntary 
submersion  in  the  vortex  of  passion.  I  was  youug 
and  inexperienced  then,  and  might  be  pardoned 
for  such  heterodox  views.  Poor  Dayton's  elon- 
gated physiognomy  that  evening  provoked  my 
mirth.  He  took  a  seat  near  the  table,  rested  his 
cheek  upon  hia  hand,  his  elbow  fixed  upon  the 
table,  and .  was  soon  lost  in  a  revery.  As  this 
did  not  much  tend  to  promote  either  intellectual 
improvement  or  social  enjoyment,  I  essayed  to 
jeer  him  out  of  gloominess,  and  provoke  him  into 
a  better  spirit. 

**  You  seem  remarkably  cheerfiil  to-night,  Al- 
fred !  *'  said  I,  ironically. 

"  Yon  know  better,"  replied  he,  in  most  solemn 
tone,  "  I  am  not  cheerful — ^I  am  not  even  con- 
tented, much  less  happy — I  am  falling  out  of  love 
with  the  world — ^with  every  thing.*' 

"  The  secret  of  the  matter  being,  I  presume, 
that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  some  goddess,  or 
angel  at  the  least,  who  has  had  too  much  discre- 
tion to  reciprocate  the  folly.  But  who  is  tliis  wise 
but  cruel  feir  oae  ? "  I  asked,  running  over  imme- 
diately the  names  of  all  the  ladies  who  I  knew 
were  not  on  the  list  of  those  he  at  all  admired,  but 
being  equally  careful  not  to  approach  the  neigh- 
borhood where  I  easily  surmised  his  affections 
were  directed. 

There  was  a  pause,  for  my  catalogue  was  about 
exhausted.  Suddenly  he  looked  up  at  me  and 
asked, "  Can  you  keep  a  secret  1 " 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  replied, "  I  never  could  keep  a 
secret,  and  don't  think  I  can  learn."  Another 
pause  and  I  continued,  laughing  at  his  embarrass- 
ment, though  my  admiration  of  his  character  in- 
clined me  to  the  opposite  course.  "But,  come, 
Dayton,  yon  want  to  tell  me  all  about  the  matter, 
and  I  am  quite  ready  to  hear.  Perhaps  I  know 
more  about  your  feelings  toward  Miss  Wellmore 
than  you  think  of;  or  I  must  have  been  blind 
indeed,  associating  so  much  with  yon,  not  to  have 
known  it." 

After  the  usual  protestations  that  he  had  never 
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betrayed  his  feelings — a  delusion  common  to  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  disease^-the  whole  matter 
was  discnesed  between  qs  with  a  confidence  that  I 
shftll  not  betray  by  repeating  our  conversation.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  sat  until  near  midnight  with* 
out  ever  lighting  a  lamp,  simply  stirring  up  the 
Liverpool  coal  every  now  and  then,  for  Dayton 
got  so  fiiirly  under  way  that  I  could  not  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  stop  him,  even  to  give  the  simple 
order  for  the  lamp  to  be  attended  to.  And  more* 
over,  as  I  presume  all  men  do  who  are  affected 
with  the  same  malady,  he  became  occasionally  so 
rhapsodical  and  absurd,  that  I  felt  he  would  prefer 
only  the  dim  light  of  the  fire.  Afler  many  false 
starts  he  at  length  departed,  promising  to  call 
again  upon  me  so  soon  as  he  had  formally  made 
proposals  for  Miss  Wellmore's  hand,  and  received 
his  answer. 

He  proposed — ^was  accepted — and  the  promise 
was  sealed  on  each  other's  lips. 

Perhaps  the  courteous  reader  may  have  had  the 
same  "  hour  of  bliss,"  and  if  so  he  will  remember 
the  extreme  complacency  with  which  on  that  occa- 
sion he'  regarded  every  object,  every  person,  and 
himself;  how  he  smiled,  and  chuckled,  and  con- 
gratulated himself,  as  "homeward-bound"  after 
the  delicious  interview ;  how  he  gave  the  wall 
alike  to  the  weak  and  to  the  strong,  and  even  left 
the  pavement  for  the  mire,  rather  thnn  incommode 
the  most  humble  pedestrian ;  and  when  the  glance 
of  recognition  met  his  eye,  how  wonderfully  com- 
plaisant he  became,  and  how  animated  though 
somewhat  incomprehensible  in  his  friendly  inqui- 
ries. Pursuing  these  reminiscence — agreeeble  or 
disagreeable  as  the  issue  of  the  aflair  was  pleasant 
or  otherwise — ^he  will  recollect  how,  on  reaching 
his  apartment,  he  indulged,  for  hours,  in  sweet 
memories,  and  built  most  magnificent  (aerial) 
castles,  the  Protean  forms  of  which  defied  all 
rules  of  architectural  science.  And  in  this  por- 
trait of  himself,  the  reader  has  already  drawn  the 
picture  of  Alfred  Dayton  when  he  called  upon  me 
that  evening.  Nor  will  I  deny  that  I  strongly 
sympathized  with  him  in  his  novel  and  overflowing 
joy,  for  I  knew  that  not  only  were  the  young  cou- 
ple mutually  worthy  of  each  other,  but  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  each  other's  present  and 
future  hapiness. 

In  the  heart  of  Alfred  Dayton  there  was  a 
strong  current  of  religious  feeling.  It  scarcely 
took  the  distinctive  form  oflen  found  where  there 
exists  a  less  powerful  and  controlling  principle,  but 
it  operated  to  a  great  and  beneficial  extent  upon 
his  life,  and  often  came  to  his  aid  when  Ms  impul- 
sive and  generous  nature  might  have  otherwise 
led  him  into  tempation.  And  in  Miss  Wellmore 
he  had  found  a  friend  whose  example  would  be 
beneficial  to  him,  for  with  her  religion  was  a  noble 
and  ever  active  principle.    By  its  precepts  she 


regulated  her  conduct.  But  she  loved  religion  for 
iu  benevolent  character  ;  to  her  it  was  the  cement 
and  the  sweetener  of  all  social  enjoyments.  Some 
minds  are  so  constituted  that  they  seem  to  see 
religion  only  in  its  prohibitory  aspects— it  is  their 
constitutional  misfortune  to  be  ascetics,  and  eren 
piety  does  not  entirely  eradicate  their  constitn- 
tional  infirmity.  They  would  leave  the  world  and 
seek  seclusion  in  the  cloister  did  circumstances 
favor  their  natural  bias,  and  the  only  remedy  for 
such  spirits  is  to  drink  deeper  into  the  benign, 
catholic,  philanthropic  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Without  Christianity  they  would  be  misanthropes, 
and  it  takes  much  religion  to  make  them  philan- 
thropists. Miss  Wellmore  was  not  of  this  class, 
and  for  my  friend's  sake  I  rejoiced  at  this. 

But  let  me  say  something  of  her  penonal  ap- 
pearance. The  all-conquering  son  of  Venus  is 
generally  represented  as  being  blindfold,  and  it 
is  also  said,  that  no  sooner  does  his  pointed  dart 
take  effect  than  his  victim's  vision  also  becomes 
partial  and  obscured, more  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  object  to  whom  his  affections  are  directed. 
She  who  before  was  but  woman,  now  becomes 
angelic  and  super-human.  Is  she  personally  de- 
formed? It  adds  interest  to  her  appearance. 
What  befot^  was  haughtiness  and  pride  is  now 
fitting  dignity  and  proper  independence;  posii- 
lanimity  and  weakness  are  transformed  into  gen- 
tleness and  suavity ;  her  defects  are  forgotten  and 
overlooked — ^her  excellencies  are  magnified  and 
extolled.  Such  is  love  ;  and  were  Alfred  Dayton 
about  to  sketch  a  portrait  of  Corinne  Wellmore, 
the  reader  would  almost  intuitively  make  allow- 
ance for  the  perversion  of  his  vision,  and  suppose 
her  real  loveliness  to  be  the  overdrawn  picture  of 
prejudiced  feelings  and  biassed  judgment.  To 
me,  however,  cannot  be  attributed  the  same  blind- 
ness, nor  can  I  be  accused  of  the  like  partiality, 
and  I  shall  therefore  claim  the  reader's  confidence 
in  the  fidelity  of  my  description. 

Miss  Wellmore  was  eminently  attractiTe  in 
person,  and  captivating  in  her  mannere.  A  con- 
noisseur might  not  perhaps  pronounce  her  beantl- 
ful,  and  those  who  look  not  for  an  expresnon  of 
soul  in  the  fiice  would  perhaps  join  him  in  the 
opinion ;  and  the  passing  stranger,  though  he 
might  be  struck  with  some  pleasing  peculiarity 
both  of  features  and  deportment,  might  not  per- 
haps yield  to  her  the  palm,  which  among  those 
who*knew  her  intimately  was  cheerfully  awarded 
to  her — yet  beautiful  she  was,  and  lovely,  as 
night's  beauteous  orb  when  it  bursts  upon  you  in 
all  its  placidity  and  unearth  liness.  Her  eye  alone 
spoke  of  exhaustless  fonts  of  feeling,  and  had  a 
bewitchery  in  its  glanee  all  but  irresistible.  To 
read  those  expressive  orbs  was  one  sf  the  most 
agreeable  employments  a  man  could  desire. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  depth  behind  them— *tii 
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them— of  trvthfiilnefli  and  intelligence  which  be- 
epoke  the  presence  of  a  pure  and  intellectual 
being.  Her  figure,  too,  without  being  command- 
ing, was  pleasing ;  and  all  Mr.  Dayton's  friends 
wished  him  joy  ef  his  blisbfiil  prospects. 

Had  any  doubted  Miss  Wellmore's  fitness  for 
the  station  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter,  such 
doubts  would  have  been  entirely  removed  by,  a 
circumstance  which  took  place  on  the  bridal  even- 
ing,  and  to  which  the  artist  has  giren  perpetuity. 
As  the  personal  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  I  had 
consented  to  fill  the  important  and  generally  pleas- 
sant  office  of  groom's-man — alwajrs  pleasant  if  the 
bride's-maid  be  at  all  after  your  heart's  liking. 
IVe  had  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  bride's 
fiither,  and  after  the  ladies,  with  a  little  assist- 
ance, of  course,  from  the  gqptlemen,  just  by  way 
of  Tariety,  had  duly  decorated  the  drawing-room 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  was  to  be  perform- 
ed, we  were  chatting  in  an  ante-room,  when  some 
question  of  order  arose  on  which  it  was  adjudged 
to  be  most  becoming  to  consult  the  taste  and 
wishes  of  Miss  Wellmore ;  and  away  ran  the 
merry,  lau^ung,  bright-eyed  maiden  who  was  to 
venture  with  me  so  near  the  vortex  of  the  ma- 
trimonial whirlpool — whether  we  subsequently 
steered  clear  is  another  matter,  about  which  the 
reader  can  feel  no  possible  curiosity — away  she 


bounded,  light  as  a  (airy,  though  of  more  value  to 
one  heart  than  a  million  of  those  eccentric  jades  $ 
but  ere  long  she  returned  to  us,  sober  and  sedate, 
and  her  eyea  safiused  with  tears.  We  felt  a  mo- 
mentary anxiety  lest  something  painfiil  had  occur- 
red, but  that  was  soon  dispelled  by  an  exclamation 
from  the  young  lady — **  Corinne  deserves  to  be 
happy,  and  a  happy  wife  she  v>ill  be !  '* 

Further  explanation  revealed  a  circumstance  of 
deepest  interest  and  import.  The  bridesmaid 
seeking  her  friend,  had  descended  into  the  draw- 
ihg-room,  and  there  had  seen  the  bride— in  the 
room,  surrounded  by  the  adjuncts,  and  kneeling 
upon  the  very  spot  where  soon  her  vows  were  to 
be  plighted  to  the  beloved  of  her  heart — ^kneeling 
devoutly  before  her  "  Father  which  was  in  hea- 
ven^" and  humbly  supplicating  his  blessing  upon 
the  union,  and  upon  their  future  path.  **  Oh," 
said  the  narrator,  *'  my  heart  strongly  prompted 
me  to  kneel  down  by  her  side — to  blend  my  soul 
with  her's  in  that  solemn  moment — ^but  the  scene 
was  too  sacred,  and  I  retired  unseen,  and  left  her 
in  convene  with  her  God." 

The  reader  will  need  no  assurance  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dayton  live  in  constant  peace,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  favoring  Heaven's  peculiar 
smile.  The  lesson  let  every  heart  learn  for 
itself. 
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OiiB  hit  SamnMr*!  day  when  th«  bright  earth  wu  <dad 

In  h«r  veftuTe  of  beautiful  dyet, 
When  a  bunt  of  wild  mneic  that  made  the  hearted 

Waa  heaid  od  the  eoft  winde  to  rit»— 
Kliif  Death  took  bis  arrow  and  wandered  along, 

*TiII  be  eame  to  a  ganien  of  flowen ; 
When  he  bent  low  his  ear  to  list  to  a  song 

That  stole  softly  fhHn  Ttne-hidden  bowen. 


On  a  left  BMNsj  seat  reeliDed  a  yoanggfarl 

In  the  flush  of  her  beauty  and  graoe ; 
On  her  forehead  of  snow  lay  a  bright,  golden  curl. 

And  a  smile  wreathed  her  beautiful  Csee. 
Her  soft  eye  of  blue  was  bent  laughingly  down 

To  a  garland  her  fairy  hands  wrought, 
While  the  rieh,  mellow  strain  from  her  red  lipe  that  glow'd, 

On  the  wings  of  the  xephyr  was  caught 

King  Death  stood  awhile  'till  the  last  liquid  sound 

Had  melted  in  sHreetneas  away ; 
Then  he  stealthily  stole  o*er  the  flower-sprinkled  grooad. 

To  the  bower  where  the  sweet  maiden  lay ; 


With  his  eold,  icy  fingers  he  parted  die  Tine, 

And  gased  on  his  Tictim  awhile— 
Baw  her  fair  dimpled  hands  the  rieh  blossoms  entwine, 

And  her  dait  eye  grow  Mgbt  with  a  smile. 

Then  over  her  full  lips  and  rose-tinted  cheek 

That  smile  in  its  radiance  crept ;  ["P^k ,  '^ 

On  her  tongue  a  eoft  murmur,  which  words  might  aot 

Told  the  Ule  in  her  bosom  that  slept. 
Bhe  raised  with  her  slight  ikiry  fingen  the  wreath, 

And  plaoed  it  upon  her  young  head, 
A  low  bunt  of  gladness  eame  with  her  last  breath— 

For  King  Death  his  anew  had  sped. 

Sweet  maiden !  one  sound— 'a  low  quireriog  sigh 

Came  tremblingly  iVom  her  fond  breast ; 
The  dark  lashes  fell  o'er  the  deep  axare  eye 

The  pun  spirit  soared  to  its  rest. 
King  Death  bent  one  moment  abore  the  fair  head 

With  its  clustering  ringleti  of  gold- 
Then  smUingii  be  turned  IVom  her  green,  moesy  bed. 

And  left  the  maid  lifeless  and  oold. 
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1.    The     heart**     a       toy,       when       grief      and     joj        Com    -    bioe 
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-   mne;       ConMi     let 


OS       then  the         honit        em  -  ploj, 


PLEASURE!  NAUGHT  BUT  PLEASURE! 
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plM    -     tort^  Danf  ht     bot       plea    - 
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III. 


To  aU  that 't  fair,  a  gallant  air, 
To  beauty*!  peerl«M  troaiura; 
To  har  wa  love  bayond  oompara, 
And  plMBuia— aaqght  bat  pleasora ! 


To  eya  of  blue,  or  daricar  hue, 
Charms  mada  at  HaaTan*i  iwaat  lairara, 
To  pierce  poor  mortak  tbroogh  and  tbraqgii, 
With  plea«ura--Qaaght  but  pleasura  1 


IT. 


And  deaieet  part,  tha  eoMtant  heart, 
That  wean  not  with  Time's  pressura^ 
Found  tine  as  steri,  when  soirows  smart, 
Ah !  Jfiat  is  pleaiQia !  plaaawa ! 


^^^^^^^^^ 


x^asaa^. 
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Ian  AMU  VoTAois  or  Ambrxcus  Vsipugivi.    By  C.  E. 

•  Letter  aod  Andrew  Fo«ter.  JWv  Ttnit:  Baker  &  Scribner. 

All  iotelligent  readers  are  concerned  in  the  production  of 
thie  book .  Such  a  work  was  greatly  needed  and  can  tearcely 
fail  to  receive  eitensive  patronege.  Perhaps  it  was  desirable 
that  a  collated  history  should  haVe  emanated  frMn  some 
other  quarter,  though  Mr.  Lester,  as  ansident  forsonie  years 
In  the  country  which  gave  birth  to  the  |ubject  of  this  Tolume, 
has  certainly  been  fkTored  with  peculiar  adTantages  for  ob- 
taining antbeotie  details.  He  professes  to  have  deroted  bis 
leieure  to  tbb  purpose,  and  to  bare  ooUeeted  books,  charu 
and  manuscripts  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  remarkable 
man  of  whom  he  writes.  With  these  advantages  be  baa 
thrown  ooosiderable  light  upon  some  portlos  of  history  hitb- 
•rto  obscure— perha|is  we  aboukl  say  hitherto  eompaiatlvaly 
unknown  to  the  English  reader,  seeing  that  Tarious  accounts 
of  Ameriout  and  his  royages  hare  been  published  in  the  Spa- 
nish, Italian  and  German  languages.  Mr.  Foster,  whose 
sound  judgment  and  intimala  acquaintance  with  European 
liistoiy  Mr.  Lester  has  wisely  broogbtto  his  aid,  has  do«bt- 
less  contributed  much  tu  the  reliableness  of  the  history,  and 
-weighing  well  tha  oontents  of  the  Tolumes  we  inelina  to 
recommend  it  as  a  Taluable  addition  to  the  historian's  library 
Every  man  proftssing  a  love  for  bis  country  should  nako 
himself  familiar  with  the  life  and  voyages  of  Amerieus  Ves* 
pneius. 

Pbairik  Ljuid.  By  Etiaa  Fambam.    JVmd  York :  Harper 
'     and  Brothers.  ' 

This  forms  a  volume  of  Harper's  '*New  Miseellany.** 

Fkom  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  first  fiity  pages,  we  were  inclined 

to  commend  this  volume  as  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  **  far 

West.**    As  we  dived  deeper  Into  the  volume  we  toofoss  to 

•  eonsidtiable  abatement  of  our  good  opinion.  Believing 
■till  that  the  writer  has  aimed  at  a  tnilhful  portraiture— that 
ip  faet  sIm  bee  draws  the  picture  as  it  appeared  to  her— we 
perceive  abundant  evidence  of  disrelish  for  her  new  home,  so 
much  so  as  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  her 
■ketches.  Instead  of  delineating  trflttfully,  she  has  often  eaf- 
iiQatand  broadly  cbaraoleis  and  incidents  which  Ml  under 
her  observation.  Yet  that  the  book  it  readable  Is  unques- 
tionable, and  any  who  will  bear  in  mind  the  drawback  to 
which  we  have  adverted  will  find  not  a  little  infordUttloB 
and  much  amusement.  The  author  however  might  have 
refined  her  style  without-  detriment  to  the  popularity  of  her 
book. 

Saow*  FaiLotOHT  or  tbe  Sbaoom*.    By  Bev.  Henry 
Duncan,  D.  D.    Jfew  York  :  Bobert  Carter. 

Two  volumes  of  this  ddightAil  work  have  been  published 

by  Mr.  Carter— Bprinf  and  Summer.    The  former  and  paK 

of  the  latter  we  have  read  with  unalloyed  pleasure.    Each 

abounds  with  information  of  the  higliest  intereet;  and  by  an 

easy  and  natural  process  the  information  imparted  to  the 

reader  is  made  to  sobeerve  the  interests  of  tme  leligion  liy 

showing  that  God  ever  exercises  an  active  power  e»tu  in  the 
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natural  tveats  that  are  hourly  oeeurriDg  around  m.  The 
9»ringing  up  of  a  blade  of  grass,  the  opening  foliage  of  tbs 
trees,  the  imlinets  and  baUts  of  the  four-footed  *'bemts 
and  creeping  thiqgt,**  the  revolution  of  the  seasons  and  sll 
eieatad  thinp  ars  appealed  to  as  witnesses  of  the  existence  sad 
vigilant  superintendence  of  tha  Divine  Being.  We  know  do 
work  which  is  so  fit  o  compaaion  Ibr  every  place  and  far  sll 
season!  is  lliise  volumas.  Wander  where  he  will— in  the  se- 
cluded grove,  by  the  maandering  sttoam,  fai  tiie  Ibrtile  vale  or 
on  the  mountain's  ragged  brow— the  tender  will  find  in  thsss 
voIamesddightlnlandinstrnetiveeompanioBsbip.  Whoersr 
contemplates  an  eseape  ftom  the  city's  noise  and  turaoil,  and 
a  seasonable  relaxation  in  a  pleasant  tour,  or  a  visit  to  sosas 
favorite  resort,  should  have  this  book  in  Ms  hands,  and  thoagk 
ho  bo  astrangor  to  personal  piety  he  will  in  Dr.  Dnaeaa's 
volumes  find  sources  of  inexhaustible  pleasoio  and  aigunieiAi 
for  the  existence  and  providence  of  God,  that  will  commsad 
themsehrcs  to  his  attention  with  irresistible  foror. 
Dwioirr'a  Tbboloot.  Jfno  York :  Harper  and  Bnthen. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  this  elegant  but  wooderfally 
cheap  imue  of  |the  entire  writings  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  ooly 
again  adviSt  to  it  to  say  that  tbe  four  volumes  are  istoed  ia 
beautiflil  style  for  the  small  sum  of  six  dollars.  No  theobgisn 
can  deem  his  library  complete  without  a  copy  of  l>wigbt,for 
nowhere  elsA,  we  had  almost  said,  will  ho  find  the  entire 
scheme  of  theological  truth  so  clearly  and  consecutively  ist 
forth  In  the  same  compass.  This  we  may  eay,  without  say 
quaIlfioati6n,  that  the  Memrs  Harpers  bavaconlbrred  aa  oa- 
speakable  obligation  on  the  younger  class  of  the  ministry  bj 
placing  a  good  library  edition  of  Dwight  within  their  rssch. 
It  u  also  an  excellent  family  book  which  no  **  priest  b  bis 
own  boose,"  shonld  be  withooi. 

Irbiak  GiLLOWa,  Am  othbe  Fobks.   By  J.  K.  Bhodss. 
Jf0W  York:  Edword  Walker. 

The  avthor  of  this  volume  is  a  litoimry  dtkmtMU,  and  bis 

first  app^branco  will  seeurs  him  the  raspeet,  if  not  the  sa- 

thoiiastic  admiration  of  his  readers.    His  votsifieation  hw  s 

mellifiuoos,  cTen  flow,  that  ripples  harmonioosly  on  tbs  ear, 

rarely  interrupted  In  iU  ealm  and  tonnfoil  oouea.    Bat  ws 

aio  not  sure  that  this  will  secure  to  him  pressnt  or  erca 

fbtors  popolarity.    Pbetry  should  ever  be  harmonioos,  but 

it  should  be  something  more.    The  fire  of  poetry  is  perhaps 

lu  principal  charm,  and  In  this  Mr.  Ebodes  is  defidsnt. 

There  Is,  however,  a  fine  elaasic  elegance  in  his  strains 

which  we  greatly  admire— a  purity  of  tasle,  which  dirtis- 

guishea  bis  volume  ftom  the  '  legion  **  of  poetical  contribo- 

tions  to  the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day.    We  do  not 

think  Mr.  Rhodes,  so  far  as  bis  fkir  Ibme  b  concerned,  will 

have  cause  to  regret  thiapvbUoatlon;  and  wo  would  bespeak 

for  it  a  genenNia  reception.    In  tlw  moofaanical  part  it  is 

very  beautiful. 


Napolbor  abb  ma  Mabsbalb. 
^m  Ymrk:  Baker  aBd  Seribner. 


By  J.   T.   Beadier. 
Tte  aaoood  volume  of  thia  work  b  now  pobHahed.   Wa 
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diflte  ftom  aooM  enliMBt  eritlet  who  have  ipokto  of  it 
ehiefly  Id  ratpeec  to  Mr.  H«adloj*«  wtiaiate  of  Napotooo, 
while  we  admire  the  author**  indepoadeao*  in  aetting  forth 
bb  viewtr  and  hare  put  faith  in  hia  honeeCf .  Bat  with 
aathestie  history  beCjia  w,  wo  aannot  arrive  al  the  tame 
eonelmians  in  releraooe  to  Napoleon'*  warlike  oaraer.  That 
he  loted  war,  and  that  he  indulged  hi*  pasaioa  with  the 
eoatiollinf  nuitive  of  eelfoaUtadon  and  afftaadiaeflaeot, 
we  have  f*t  t»  find  good  loasoa  for  disbelieTiDg.  Mr.  Head- 
kj  write*  onthoaiaetioally,  and  for  that  reaeon  we  like  hi* 
▼olnms*— it  give*  tiieai  a  neioei*  which  i*  ptrfeotly  re- 
fresliiiig,  and  make*  one  reepoct  the  writer.  And  oor  objee- 
tioo  i*  eoofioed  ezdoaivoly  to  tlie  point  we  have  adverted 
to.  More  pleasant  reading  we  have  rarely  met  with.  The 
antbor*!  etyle  i*  admirably  suited  to  hi*  subject ;  and  did 
our  limit*  admit  of  it,  we  could  extraot  iumerou*  passages 
which  would  prove  tiiat  tlie  author  has  displayed  no  ordinary 
amount  of  bold  and  vigorous  thought  and  bistorteai  investi" 
lalioD.  Tliere  is  not  the  remotest  taint  of  book-making 
about  tJie  volume.  They  may  be  Milhly  commended  as  well 
worthy  of  purchase,  and  of  careful  and  studious  reading. 

Futcbkk'u  DnroTioirAii  Family   Buls.    Abw  Tvrk: 
George  Virtue. 

This  superb  edition  of  the  Bible,  with  explanatory  notes 
and  practical  iilostrations  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
the  well  known  author  of  the  **  Guide  to  Family  Uevotion," 
hss  reaebed  the  twenty-fourth  number.  It  b  not  mily  an 
uoexeeptionable  edition  cf  the  saerad  Beriptuiu*,  but  is  in 
every  sense  immensely  vaiuabki.  The  *'  note*  "  mcrease  in 
ioter^  and  importance  a«  the  work  approaches  the  more 
practical  portions  of  Uoly  Writ.  Each  number  is  accompa- 
4iied  by  a  line  engraving  of  exquisite  beauty,  by  English 
artiiu,  aiWr  paintings  of  the  old  masters  Many  of  these 
eograviogs  are  perfect  gems  and  oouM  not  be  purchased 
separately  for  the  price  of  the  number.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  pre  the  highest  commandnlaoo  to  this  publication,  and 
org*  ail  our  readers  to  become  subscribers  lor  it.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  numbers  at  twenty-five  cents  each. 

D^AuBiuNB'a    lilscODRfBa.      /few    York :     Harper  and 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  volume  which  few  will  care  to  be  without.    It  is 

a  coUeotiuo  of  various  diseouiees,  pamphlets,  dbo.,  published 

by  D*  Aubigne  prior  to  the  publication  of  his  popular  work  on 

the  history  of  the  Eefurmation.    The  volume  is  preAioad  by 

a  brief  introdoction  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Baifd,  by  whose  son 

the  work  Is  translated.    There  breathes  through  each  of  the 

discooiaee  a  spirit  of  sound  evangelical  piety  ;  and  the  style 

in  which  they  are  written  is,  in  our  estimation,  superior  to 

that  of  his  larger  and  more  recent  publications. 

Tub  Boctom   Muloskoh.    By  £.  L.  White.    B—i»%  : 
Elias  Howe. 

This  is  a  collection  of  secular  melodies,  consisting  of  songs, 

glees,  catches,  4tc.,  of  the  most  popular  class,  arranged  for 

four  voices.    We  have  heard  it  spoken  of  in  the  highest 

term*  by  competent  judge*. 

PiCTOUAL   HuTOET   OF  Ehulard.    JVsw    York :  Har- 
per and  Brotiiers. 

Thi*  is  a  new  publication  in  this  country,  the  flrrt  and 
second  numbeia  only  having,  at  this  present  writing,  made 
thuir  appearance.  As  a  specimen  of  Vrnk-maklng— typo- 
graphy, pupOT,  iUustratiane— it  is  almoat  unique,  and  vies  in 
beauty  with  the  English  edition  which  attained  so  wide  a 


popularity.  Tbe  publishers  have  shown,  in  their  Pictorial 
Bible,  Illustrated  ^hakspoare,  and  Wandering  Jew,  the  ea* 
pacity  of  their  presses  for  the  production  of  highly  finished 
book-work ;  but  in  this  publication  they  have  exceeded  any 
thing  they  have  yet  produced.  Of  the  work  itself  scarcely 
too  favomble  an  opinion  can  he  given.  It  is  a  standard 
work— «  history  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  kingdooi— <an 
impartial  history  withal,  and  copiously  illustrated  by  very 
superior  wood  engravings.  It  is  a  book  to  be  bought  and 
read,  and  preserved  in  the  library  for  future  reforence. 

.BXKTOHBS   or   Mbxico.      By   Waddy   Tbonpaon,  Eaq. 
Jfnt  York:  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

A  charming  book  and  witlial  a  seasonable  one,  for  who 
is  not  anxious  just- now  to  obtain  all  pomible  information 
respecting  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans?  Judging  from  the 
•lyle  in  which  this  hook  is  writlan,  the  opportunities  which 
the  author  had  for  observation  and  inquiry  while  for  some 
years  residing  in  the  country  in  an  official  capacity,  and  Mr. 
Thompson's  reputation  as  an  intelligent,  liberal  and  candid 
gentleman,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  beautiAil 
v<duiiie  may  be  fully  relied  on  as  giving  authentic  informa- 
tion. 8<ire  we  are  that  Bfr.  Thompson's  ** recollections*' 
are  pleasantly  indited,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  reader 
will  he  sustained  to  the  very  last  page  of  the  volume. 

Thb  Miubral  SrBucos  or  WsaTBAX  Vibouixa.    Mm 
York:  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

A  useful  book  fur  those  who  coqgregate  at  these  pfatces  of 

reaoit.    The  author  give*  an  analysis  of  the  water  at  each 

spring,  it  medicinal  properties,  and  the  mode  in  which  its 

curative  efiects  are  produced.    Its  value  as  a  guide  book  to 

those  who  seek  health  at  these  springs  may  be  gathered  from 

the  fact  that  it  has  already  reached  a  second  edition — a  proof 

of  popularity  rarely  given  to  book*  of  tbe  class. 

BoABOiMO  Out;    A  Talk  or  Domhtio  Lirs.     Mw 
York :  Harper  and  Brotliers. 

We  wen  much  disappointed  with  this  little  volume.  The 
style  is  crude,  rugged,  sloveuly ,  almost  vulgar,  and  j  ustice  is 
not  done  to  the  subject.  A  former  work  from  the  same  pen, 
entitled  "Keeping  House  and  House-keeping,**  is  a  far 
superior  production,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  person  about  entering  on  the  mysteries  of  **  Keeping 
Mouse.** 

Habpbrb*  Pictorial  Biblb.  This  beantiftil  work  is 
BOW  complete.  The  last  number  contain*  the  condueion  of 
theooLoordance — a  very  good  one  by  the  way — the  presenta- 
tion pbdes,  and  various  registers  with  splendid  AxMittspieceB. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  did  not  subscribe  for  it  in  parts, 
should  obtain  an  early  copy.  It  is  a  *'  family  Bible,**  fit  for 
the  wealthiest  family  under  tlie  skies.  We  saw  some  supe- 
rior bindings  for  this  work  the  other  day  at  8hepard*s,  in 
Broadway ;  they  wen  very  elegant,  and  in  price  very  raa- 
sonable. 

Tub  iLLvaTRATBD  Bbakspbarb  and  the  Illubtratbb 
Wardbbuvo  Jkw.  Har|iers*  edition*  aro  in  regutar  pro- 
gre*s  and  well  sustain  the  promise  the  first  number*  guvu  of 
superiority  in  typographical  and  artistic  decorations.  The 
"  Shakspean  '*  is  a  splendid  edition,  and  .has  leached  the 
88d  number. 

CorBLAMD's  DicnoxART  or  Practical  Mbbiciiib.    Mm 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

This  important  work  has  reached  the  fifteenth  number. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  medical  faculty  are  placed 
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under  Inatinf  obligations  to  the  Blettn.  Harpen  who,  by  tbeir 
mode  of  publication,  have  placed  this  valuable  work  within 
the  convenient  reach  of  all. 

LiLLA  Hart.    B7  Charlei  Burdett.    JV«ic    Tfrk:  Baker 
and  Bcribner. 

Thia  little  book,  like  otben  by  the  lame  author,  it  more  to 

be  commended  for  its  object,  than  at  a  literary  prodoetion. 

The  moral  is  good,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  incidents;  they 

indeed  crowd  upon  the  reader  and  cause  him  to  overlook 

several  minor  inaccuracies  of  style  which  woald  otherwise 

jar  upon  tlie  mind. 


Harper  and  Buothaie  have  p«Uiab«d  Thb  Compliti 
PoBMi  of  H.  W«  lAttgielknr,  in  aa  elegant  pamphlet; 
CowrBaaiom  or  ia  PErm  Womam,  by  Mies  Pardoa,  the 
tba'title  of  whieh  must  have  been  oonoeived  in  a  happy  mo> 
meat ;  Thc  Buib  IUnobb  or  Vab  I>BnLUi*a  l44Bn.  a  Uvflf, 
wild  romantic  book  that  will  ted  a  boat  of  vaadars;  Cbbohi 
0LB«  or  Olotbemook,  hf  DooglM  Jonold*  a  pleasant  witter ; 
Emilib  Wtrpbam ,  by  tlM  gifted  «Btbor  of  •^  Two  oU  aea's 
Tales,"  which  will  prove  to  all  who  know  the  latter  work  a 
•ofllelent  todooemeot  Ibr  seeking  aeqBaiataaoe  wick  tbesteiy 
of  Boifllo  Wyndkan.  E.  A.  W. 


A  MEXICAN  LAMENT. 

BvcH  of  the  reader*  of  the  Colambian  as  baveaeea  the  Vera  fVuz  Journal  containing  the  original  of  the  Rio  Bravo  Lament, 
by  the  popular  Mexican  poet  Don  Joee  Maria  Joacquin  de  Bo  Axce  de  Saltillo,  will  perhaps  not  And  tko  riollowinn  hasty 
translation  unacceptable.  C.  f .  H. 


Rio  Bravo !  Rio  Bravo 

Saw  men  ever  such  a  sight  1 
Since  the  field  of  Roncesvalles, 

Sealed  the  fate  of  many  a  knight ! 

Dark  is  Pato  Alto*i  story. 

Bad  Resarca  Pfthna's  root, 
On  those  fatal  fields  to  gory. 

Many  a  gallant  life  went  out. 

There  oar  beitand  bravest  haoei, 
Shivered  *gainat  the  Northern  steal, 

Left  the.valiant  hearts  thai  couched  tiiem 
'Heath  the  Northern  chaffer's  heel. 

Rio  Bravo !    Rio  Bravo ! 

Minstrel  ne'er  knew  aueh  a  fight. 
Since  the  field  of  Ronocevalles 

Sealed  the  fate  of  many  a  knight 

Rio  Bravo,  fatal  river, 

Saw  ye  not  while  red  with  gore, 
ToRyohn  all  headiest  quivet, 

A  f  baatly  trunk  upon  thy  tbore. 

Heard  you  not  the  wounded  eoartea. 
Shrieking  on  your  trampled  banks, 

At  the  Northern  wing'd  arUUery, 
Thundered  on  our  ihuttered  rankt  ! 

ThMo  Aritta,  beat  and  bravett, 
Tbno  Ragnena  tried  and  traa. 


Ob  the  Iktal  fieU  thoo  lavBit, 
Nobly  did  all  men  ooold  do. 

TaJniy  there  thote  beioea  rally, 
Oaitile  on  Monteauma't  shore, 

**  Rio  Bravo  "— '^  Roneetvellet," 
Ye  are  aanet  blent 


Weepest  thou  lorn  lady  Ines, 
For  thy  lover  'mid  the  slain, 

Brave  La  Vifga's  trenchant  falchion. 
Cleft  his  slayer  to  the  brain. 

Brave  La  T«fa  who  aU  lonoly. 

By  a  host  of  foes  beset, 
Yielded  up  his  sabrq  only, 

When  hie  eqoal  theve  ho  niH 

Other  champloBs  not  less  noted. 
Bleep  beneath  that  sullen  wave, 

Rio  Bravo  thou  hast  floatad. 
An  amy  to  an  oceas  grave. 

On  they  came,  thoae  Northern  honanieo. 

On  like  eagles  toward  the  sun, 
Followed  then  the  Northern  bayonet. 

And  the  field  was  lost  and  won, 

O !  for  Orlando's  horn  to  raUy 
Hit  Palladias  on  that  sad  shore, 

**  Rio  Bravo  "— "  RoncesvallM,'* 
Ye  are  names  blent  evermore. 


Wb  have  f|['*t  pleasure  in  annooacing  that  we  have  eeeored,  ttditHwif  for  the  Colombian  Magasino,  tbe  ooBtrflmtfoas 
of  **Fabbt  FoBBeTsa"  in  thit  department  of  Hteratnre.  Probably  before  thia  number  of  oor  magasiae  raaeho  aU  ita 
raadera,  that  inimitable  and  popular  writer  will  have  left  thb  eoontry  to  reaide  in  Boraaah,  Ib  a  new  lolalioo— «e  tko  wifb 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Jodaen,  a  dlatingnuhed  missionary  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Of  eourae  a  new  field  of  obeervatioa  will 
preeent  itself  to  her  observant  mind,  and  oor  readers  maj  anticipate  through  the  pages  of  the  Columbian,  wAere  mUn* 
jFteay  Jbrrsjtor'e  grafkk  »luUk«»  witl  mppMur^  a  oonttnualaoa  of  thai  atoet  pleaaaat  literarv  ioteraoareo  wbieh  has  ao  oAea 
beguiled  and  charmed  them.  We  feel  an  honorable  pride  in  making  this  announcement;  toe  arrangement  will,  we  trnat, 
be  repirdod  aa  another  evideaee  that  wo  appreeiato  tke  anparalloled  OBtroBage  beotowedBpoa  oa. 
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HsLBH  Mbthbll  was  the  belle  of  Appleton,  and 
none  coold  have  aneeringly  said — ^the  belle  "  par 
excellence" — for  in  that  straggling  Tillage  of 
brown  walls  and  low  roofii  theie  were  many 
beantiea  There  was  the  minister*s  pale  lily  of  a 
daughter.  There  were  the  blae-eyed  girls  of  the 
Widow  Creamley.  There  were  the  young  ladies 
at  the  ''Lodge/'  jost  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Meynell*s 
gate,  who  took  their  morning  ride  throngh  the 
fiur  weather  down  the  long  street,  or  rather  road, 
on  Bueh  spirited  horses,  with  their  groom  behind 
them,  while  their  sweeping  skirts  of  dark  cloth 
sad  plnmed  caps  gave  their  handsome  figmes  a 
romantic  elegance.  Then  in  the  fimn-hooses 
aboat  were  scores  of  happy  girls,  iamoiis  as  the 
Norman  maids  for  thick,  brown-chescnnt  braids  of 
■oft  hair,  and  complexions,  dark  indeed,  but  glow- 
ing <•  like  something  that  is  gilded  by  the  son." 

There  was  no  mystery  in  the  fact  that  all  these 
pvetty  ones  yielded  the  palm  to  the  lovely  daugh- 
ter of  the  widow  lady,  who  occupied  a  small  but 
tasteful  dwelling  among  them.  No  one  ever 
addressed  this  lady  of  noble  bearing  as  "  Widow  " 
Meyneli.  That  would  have  been  too  familiar, 
for  she  had  once  been  very  wealthy  and  a  stylish 
city  lady,  and  she  preserved  in  her  less  fortunate 
days  as  much  dignity  and  refinement  as  could  be 
made  compatible  with  a  good  heart  and  a  some^ 
what  indolent  disposition.  Helen  was  her  mother's 
frvorite  child.  She  was  beauti&l  as  a  peachy 
eheek,  dark  hair,  with  a  burnish  of  gold,  eyes  that 

Vol.  VI.— No.  2. 


could  light  up  radiantly  or  repose  in  languid  sweet- 
ness in  their  depths  of  shadowy  lash  and  blue-vein- 
ed lids,  and  a  mouth  as  enticing  as  a  deft  cherry* 
could  make  a  happy  young  &ce.  Her  neat  figure 
was  always  exquisitely  habited.  She  vras  ever  at 
le&nre  in  the  bright,  airy  parlor ;  swinging  in  a 
rocking-chair  with  a  tiny  play-thing  of  a  work- 
basket,  or  drawing  at  her  desk — she  drew  very 
well,  for  her  tutor  had  been  a  skillful  one — or 
following  the  flight  of  some  romancing  poet.  It 
seemed  no  sin  to  interrupt  such  light  tasks,  so  all 
the  idle  beaux  of  Appleton  knew  where  to  lounge 
away  a  morning,  and  as  Mn.  Meyneli  was  usually 
directing  her  maid  Qacsa  in  the  kitchen  back  or 
in  the  upper  chambers.  Miss  Helen  soon  grew 
quite  expert  in  entertaining  her  guests,  and  many 
a  sentimental  t^te-a-t^te  and  coqnetiah  gossip 
whiled  away  the  hours  whidi  the  other  village 
girls  devoted  to  their  sewing  or  house  affairs. 

But  none  of  her  admirers  seemed  to  touch  her 
heart.  Once  indeed  there  had  been  some  talk  of 
her  returning  the  affisction  of  a  fine  young  man  in 
the  patronage  of  her  &ther ;  but  at  Mr.  Meynell's 
death  his  star  had  declined,  and  he  was  so  poor 
that  the  office  of  village-schoolmaster  was  eagerly 
grasped  at  by  him  and  its  tedious  duties  perform- 
ed as  spiritedly  as  though  it  had  been  some  more 
important  office.  Francis  Day  seldom  came  to 
Mis.  Meynell's  now.  He  was  busy  all  day  in 
the  stone  school-house,  and  the  children  of  the 
house  where  he  boarded  said  he  studied  half  the 
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night.  He  never  walked  along  the  hawthorn 
hedge  or  rested  in  the  trellieed  porch  in  the  Sum- 
mer evenings.  He  left  Helen  at  the  close  of  the 
church  service — left  her  to  pass  him  without  offer- 
ing his  arm,  as  one  brought  up  like  her  brother 
might  have  done.  In  a  word  they  seemed  com- 
pletely separate  in  interest,  and  the  gossips  said, 
when  by  chance  the  old  story  was  brought  on  the 
carpet,  "  Pshaw !  Helen,  who  could  have  her 
choice  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  '  Lodge  "• — 
Helen,  with  whom  all  the  gay  sportsmen  who 
came  to  fish  and  shoot  in  that  dear  old  rurality  fell 
so  desparately  in  love — Helen,  whose  easy  life 
was  their  idea  of  luxury — that  idle,  spoiled  thing, 
to  marry  a  poor  schoolmaster!"  Sure  enough, 
they  might  well  say  "  Pshaw ! " 

But  though  she  was  the  village  belle  and  her 
mother's  pet,  though  all  that  was  most  delicate  and 
pleasing  was  spread  about  her,  and  the  wind  that 
swelled  the  sky  dared  not  play  too  roughly  against 
her  dainty  cheek,  she  had  her  own  troubles  and 
the  chiefest  of  these  (allow  a  double  superlative 
here)  was  her  sturdy,  mischievous,  rhyming  and 
punning  younger  brother,  Wallace.  She  always 
called  him  *'  the  thorn  in  her  side."  He  was  one 
of  those  provoking  little  scamps  who  see  every 
thing  you  do  and  make  their  own  remarks  upon 
it.  He  was  always  haunting  her  with  caustic 
sayings  and  witty  insinuations.  He  had  his  own 
idea  of  justice,  and  he  could  not  see  why  Helen 
did  not  do  as  the  other  girls  of  Appleton  did.  He 
didn't  see  why  she  should  keep  her  handsso  white 
and  slim,  and  spend  90  much  time  in  acquiring 
accomplishments,  and  making  nets  for  unwiary 
hearts  that  she  did  not  care  for  when  she  got  them. 
Why  could  she  not  learn  '*  to  brew  and  bake,  and 
mend  and  make  1  *'  "  Mother  had  so  much  con- 
sideration for  Clarse,  who  was  growing  old ;  why 
c<yuldn*t  Helen  help-mother]"  "  Was  she  going 
across  the  ocean  to  marry  a  rich  lord,  or  was  she 
going  to  be  a  novel  writer  or  a  play  actress  1 " 
Some  of  these  freely*Bpoken  things  gave  Mrs. 
Meynell  some  twinges  of  consdenoe  ;  but  when 
he  called  his  sister  ugly  nicknames— «s  "  Lady 
I>o-Little'*— and  « Fanny  Flirt'*— and  "Lazy 
Lily  " — it  was  necessaty  to  take  him  in  hand  and 
scold  him  severely ;.  and  though  tliis  had  theeflect 
of  keeping  him  within  bonndB,  in  a  few  half-hours 
afterward  she  would  hear  him  up  in  Helen's 
chamber,  mimicking  one  of  her  fevorite  beau  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  attempt  to  stifle  her  laugh- 
ter brought  tears  to  her  eyes. 

But  though  Helen  was  idle,  and  as  Wally  said, 
•*  Had  notions  too  funny  for  a  girl  without  money," 
she  had  many  kind  feelingv,  and  if  properly  exci- 
ted would  really  take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  do 
things  well.  It  was  curious  how  many  aots  that 
little  '*  thorn  in  her  side  "  coold  prompt  her  to.  • 
Though  her   mother   feared    the   broom -haodle 
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would  blister  her   soft   palms,  she  insisted  on 
sweeping  and  dusting  his  closet  and  spreading 
his  small  cot  bed,  because  he  complained  that 
Clana  lefl  such  a  muss  about,  and  peeped  into  hii 
port-folio    and    disturi>ed    his   flower-press;  he 
wished  he  had  a  sister  that  wasn't  a  wax-baby. 
And  when  he  came  home  with  great  tears  in  his 
hazel  eyes,  that  burst  out  a&esh  when  he  tried  to 
twist  his  mouth  laughter- wise,  and  told  his  mo- 
ther how  in  a  mean  hovel,  across  the  mill-stream 
bridge,  where  he  had  gone  during  his  school  re- 
cess, was  a  sick  woman,  so  sick,  bo  poor,  with 
such  surroundings  of  misery  as  might  well  make 
young  hearts  ache — he  had  given  her  his  lunch, 
but  what  was  that  among  her  hungry  children  1 
"  Would  not  mother  go  and  see  her  X  "  and  then 
he  looked  reproachfully  and  wishingly  at  his  sister 
Helen,  without  saying  a  word ;  but  she  did  not 
seOf  when  he  observed  her  face  had  taken  a  sym- 
pathetic cast  and  her  lips  quivered  as  his  had  at 
first  done,  how  bright  and  handsome  his  counte- 
nance became,  till  he  had  to  turn  away  to  hide  his 
triumph  at  the  efllect  of  his  eloquence. 

And  such  was  his  influence  that  though  there 
followed  a  hot  June  afternoon,  and  though  the  way 
led  by  the  school-house,  (which  for  reasons  of  her 
own  she  felt  it  disagreeable  to  pass,)  she  filled  a 
basket  with  half-worn  clothing  and  wholesome 
food,  and  instead  of  giving  it  in  charge  to  Clana, 
who,  fortunately  for  her  habits,  was  a  meek  and 
attached  mulatto  woman  reared  in  the  family, 
she  took  it  on  her  own  arm  and  started  on  the 
leaf-shadowed  way.  It  was  hot  enough ;  though 
here  was  a  short  strip  of  old  forest  and  there  a 
thick  orchard,  and  next  the  double  line  of  lindens 
before  a  neighbor's  paling ;  but  after  that  came  a 
oom^Ld  of  sunny,  golden  green,  and  she  was 
glad  to  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  hill-side,  on  a 
flat  rock  under  a  clump  of  tall  bushee,  before  she 
went  down  the  slope  by  the  school-house,  on 
whose  rough-hewn,  square  walls  and  sheltered 
door-way,  she  gazed  earnestly  and  sadly.  It  was 
the  afternoon  recess.  Of  course  she  could  not 
pass'tho  noisy  crowd.  Well,  no  matter,  behind 
that  green  rampart  not  even  her  white  dress  could 
be  discovered,  and  from  her  loop-hole  she  could 
look  on  the  merry  groups  and  watch  their  pleas- 
ant sports.  The  advenmrous  boys  that  tnshed  to 
the  stream,  the  girls  that  scampered  like  madcaps 
to  their  "  play-houses  "  under  the  elms,  and  the 
tender,  rosy  children,  that  sat  on  the  grass  by  tiw 
door  playing  with  smooth  pebble-stones  or  each 
othet's  downy  palms,  amused  her  peiliapB,  for  she 
watched  them  intently,  but  still  she  sighed.  Then 
she  half-tremUed  and,  osuich-Uke,  bent  her  bead 
and  held  her  breath,  for  at  one  of  tiie  large  open 
windows  was  seen  a  half-length  figarfr— a  noUe, 
massive  head  and  gracefol  shonldeia.  She  saw 
a  pair  of  large,  soft  eyes  look  out,  but  they  seemed 
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not  dwelling  on  the  pltyfhl  children,  far  lea  on 
her  retreat.  She  fancied  there  was  a  look  of  deep 
thought  npon  the  manly  featnrea  and  resignation 
rather  than  abiding  happiness  in  the  close  curving 
of  the  month  that  parsed  to  smile— an  old,  nnfor- 
gotten  habit— while  the  seme  pennve  ezpressioa 
remained  on  the  brow.  Perhaps  that  cloud  of 
sadness  hong  heavily  enough  over  those  fiumiliar 
featnres  to  afiect  her,  for  she  rose  slowly  after  the 
tinkling  of  a  hand-bell  had  called  in  all  the 
rovers  and  the  young  master  had  returned  to  his 
desk,  and  with  a  more  measured  step  descended 
the  path  and  reached  the  angle  of  the  lawn  appro- 
priated as  a  play*grovnd. 

*'  Miss  Hiden  Mejmell,  yon  are  quite  a  belle  I  It 
must  be  confessed  yon  are  very  well  dressed — a 
white  frock,  with  a  cape  of  the  last  devised  ships  ; 
and  that  great  Leghorn  flat— what  a  cheese  of  a 
hat !  Pray,  where  are  you  bent,  and  with  what 
intent  ]  Though  yon  do  look  so  sweet,  I  don't 
think  you'll  meet— " 

<*  WaUy!  WaUy!  Do  hush!  Consider,  you  might 
be  overheard ! "  entreated  the  flushed  girl,  looking 
up  in  a  wide*branobed  tree  where  the  malicious 
little  rogue  sat  perched,  with  his  book  in  his  hand, 
like  a  mischievous  sparrow. 

<*  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  7  Pm 
going  a-milking,  sir,  she  said" — ^was  the  only 
reply  she  received ;  but  she  was  sufficiently  versed 
in  the  hoy's  style  of  conversation  to  inform  him 
that  she  was  going  to  visit  the  sick  woman  he  had 
spoken  d,  and  she  pointed  to  her  basket. 

••Whew!  Is  it  sol  Well,  you  are  a  dear,  good 
girl,  for  once ;  but  when  you  were  going  to  such 
a  wretched  place,  why  colild  yon  not  wear  a  cali- 
co dress  and  son^bonnet,  as  Jeanette  Creamiey 
does— a  sensible  girl  she  is.  I  thought  that,  may- 
be, you'd  fixed  like  a  doll-baby,  and  come  down 
this  way  to  see  if  Mr.  Day  would  leave  his  ABC 
your  hmnble  squire  to  be." 

^  Wallace— that  is  too  hard !" 

The  naughty  brother  had  before  this  sprung 
from  his  arbor  seat,  and  was  trudging  beside  her 
with  her  basket,  which  he  quietly  observed  was 
really  weighty,  and  he  felt  sorry  to  see  her  so 
warm  and  fetigued,  though  nothing  was  more  dis- 
tant firom  hii  intention  than  to  lose  any  opportu- 
nity of  teasing  her  about  her  former  lover  and  his 
beloved  teacher  and  friend ;  for  he  had  a  plan  in 
his  bead  which  be  was  working  out  very  skillfully. 
"What's  the  matter,  sisi"  he  went  on  qoite 
innocently  to  say ;  "  Why,  you  look  as  if  I  had 
said  some  of  my  real  cross  things,  that  cut  yon  up 
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Sho  could  not  answer  this,  but  ss  they  had 
reached  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  foamy  mill- 
she  reached  for  the  basket,  saying  he 
mnst  go  back  to  his  studies.    He  only  declared 
that  he  would  carry  it  on  for  her.   **  Be  won't 


scold  me.  If  he  says  any  thing  about  my  being' 
away  too  long,  I'll  say  I  met  fou  ;  and  the  minute 
I  say  tister  HeUn,  he  will  turn  around  and  tell 
some  of  the  boys  to  be  still,  or  say  if  they'll  come 
up  he  win  help  them  out  with  a  hard  sum." 

Much  to  Helenas  confusion,  on  her  twilight 
return  shs  met  Francis  Day  and  Wallace.  It 
was  evident  the  meeting  was  only  concerted  by 
Wallace,  who  was  endeavoring  to  convince  his 
tutor  that  some  common  violets  by  the  road^side 
were  uncommonly  odorous,  and  with  all  his  might 
he  was  provoking  a  discussion  as  to  whether  they 
were  wild  or  naturalized.  Mr.  Day  bowed  coldly 
but  politely  to  the  beantilul  girl,  who  returned  a 
recognition  much  in  the  same  spirit  ;  but  Wallace 
having  bounded  on  before,  be  could  not  leave  her 
to  walk  alone.  Their  conversation  was  common- 
place enough ;  on  her  side  hurried  and  confused 
as  if  she  were  afraid  to  stop  for  words ;  and  his 
replies  were  calm  and  cold,  occasionally  somewhat 
ironical.  Still  when  they  reached  the  gate,  where 
Wallace  was  waiting  to  press  him  to  enter,  he 
oflered  to  her  the  dusky  violets,  which  instinctive, 
ly  he  had  relieved  with  some  flower-spires  of  the 
long  grass  and  bound  with  a  ribbon  of  the  same. 
She  received  his  gift  in  a  tremnloud  hand,  and  he 
refusing  all  invitations  to  come  in,  seated  herself 
alone  in  the  porch. 

"  Humility  !  Submission  to  an  humble  fate  ! " 
she  murmured,  as  if  referring  to  the  floral  language 
that  had  once  been  taught  her.  **  Sterner  teachers 
than  flowers  must  give  me  that  lesson." 

**  Yes,"  thought  an  unseen  listener,  "  You  need  a 
'  thorn  in  your  side.' "  Then,  in  a  very  unconcern- 
ed tone,  a  voice  was  heard  to  say,  **  Sister,  don't 
yon  think  Frank  grows  more  beautiful  every  day  7 
I  would  give  up  the  prospect  of  rank,  ()^;^wealth,  or 
fame,  were  it  before  me,  to  have  such  a  soul-lit 
face  and  such  a  kind  heart.  How  can  any  one 
help  loving  him  7  They  say  Miss  Mary  What-do- 
i-care-what-her-name-is,  at  the  '  Lodge '  is  so  de- 
lighted with  him,  and  the  proud  old  gentleman  is 
always  asking  him  there.  I  hardly  think  she  is 
quite  good  enough  for  Frank.  She  is  rich,  but  he 
don't  care  for  pomp  and  vanity.  He  knows  there 
is  nothing  so  tantalizing  and  unsatisfactory  as 
pride.  I  heard  him  say  one  day  it  was  a  double 
curse,  wounding  the  heart  that  reposed  on  the 
breast  that  nourished  it  and  preying  on  that  un- 
easy breast." 


"How  long  is  mother  going  to  be  away 7" 
asked  Wallace,  who  had  made  the  pantry  and 
kitchen  a  via  media  into  the  parlor,  and  made  his 
noon-tide  appearance  there  with  a  sugared  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  in  his  hand.  "  Clarsa  says  she  is 
going  to  be  away  five  or  six  weeks,  but  I  don't 
believe  it.  Why,  the  house  would  be  all  topsy- 
turvy in  less  than  a  month — unless.  Indeed,  that 
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pert  little  counter-jumper,  with  the  goatee  yon 
think  so  intereating,  ahooid  carry  you  oflP--alope«- 
elope  with  you,  and  leave  Claraa  and  me  to  man- 
age.    Stars!  wouldn't  that  be  fun!" 

**  Mother  haa  gone  to  stay  a  long  time,  Wallace. 
She  haa  gone  to  lawyer  Johnaon'a,  to  help  him 
arrange  aome  of  frther'a  buainefli  that  has  been 
left  so  long  unsettled.  You  will  be  as  glad  aa  any 
of  us  to  know  that  now  she  will  be  able  to  pay  all 
the  debts  of  the  estate  besides  retaining  her  own 
little  property." 

"  GUd  as  any  of  you !  I  guess  I  am.  You 
know  how  those  debts  worried  me.  To  think  that 
anyone  should  have  room  to  question  the  honor  of 
our  dear  &ther — but  now, 

**  CJpoD  his  B«iM  00  ftAio  can  iMt ; 
And  thoof  h  npon  hb  silent  brawl 
W  t)*y9  haaped  tb«  cold  and  haavy  clay, 
My  baart  baata  lif  bter  from  to  day.'* 

"  There's  more  poetry  in  your  heart  than  in  your 
rhyme,"  said  Helen,  as  the  enthusiasm  of  her  bro- 
ther marked  itself  in  his  rough  gesticulations  as  he 
spoke  the  lints  which,  transposed  from  snatches  of 
▼erK  in  his  memory,  arose  as  naturally  to  his 
lips  at  times  as  less  measured  speech.  He  spoke 
hastily,  but  as  he  remained  grave  and  silent,  she 
smiled,  and  he  aroused  his  wit  for  a  saucy  speech 
before  they  went  to  their  dinner. 


"  Wallace !  Wallace  !  You  mnat  go  for  the 
doctor!  Claraa  has  let  the  tea-kettle  fall  and 
scalded  herself  most  terribly.  Poor  creature,  hear 
her  scream !    Do  stop  singing,  and  come  and  see." 

It  was  Helen,  who  had  hastily  thrown  around 
her  her  mother's  dressing-gown  and  rushed  down 
to  the  kitchen  as  the  shriek  of  poor  Claraa  had 
struck  her  ear,  and  then  into  the  yard  where  Mr. 
Wallace,  an  earlier  riser  than  she,  was  sunning 
himself  astride  the  fence  rails  and  singing  some  of 
his  own  rhymes.  He  followed  rather  deliberately, 
for  to  use  a  favorite  expreasion  of  his,  he  was  **  run 
aground  for  a  rhyme,"  and  he  thought  her  fears 
exaggerated  the  matter.  But  his  kind  sympathies 
were  soon  awakened  as  he  heard  Clarsa's  groans, 
And  he  helped  to  swathe  her  feet  and  one  shock- 
ingly blistered  hand,  in  bandages  of  cotton  wool 
vret  with  camphor  and  oil,  and  he  wiped  the  tears 
fiom  the  dark  cheeks  wrinkled  with  pain. 

"  Do  you  feel  any  easier  T  "  asked  Helen,  softly, 
MM  she  knelt  beside,  pouring  on  the  refreshing 
iiquid. 

"  If  yon  had—"  began  Wallace,  in  an  excited 
tone. 

«  Hush  dat  now,  Mas  Wally,  hush  it  right  up, 
dis  instant  moment,  quarreling  wid  Miss  Helen. 
I  don't  mean  to  have  no  'sputing  here  while  Mis- 
sus is  gone.  Oh  gracious !  mercy  how  dat  lef 
foot  does  smart !  Dar,  now,  it  feel  a  little  better. 
I  mas'  be  trying  to  finish  gettin'  breakfast — " 


"  Getting  breakfast !  Getting  to  bed,  yon  mean. 
There'll  be  no  '  gittin'  up  stairs  I  never  did  see  '— 
bat  stop,  I'll  manage  iL" 

Wallace  brought  down  a  strong  wooden  rov- 
ing-chair from  above,  and  alipping  her  into  die 
pillowed  seat,  they  moved  her  into  a  cooler  room, 
where  they  tried  to  make  her  comfortable,  and 
she,  vanquished  by  pain,  had  to  yiM  to  all  their 
measures,  though  she  kept  cjacalating  dive  anxie- 
ties about  the  mprepared  breakfast  and  wonder- 
ing where  they  could  get  that  rare  article  in  a 
country  village,  (scarcer  in  Appleton  than  any 
thing  else,)  good  help. 

"  Pity  of  us !  what  should  we  do  with  a  strange 
gal  among  Missus's  nice  chanyt  and  may  be 
she'd  steal  off  with  some  of  the  vahmblest  things 
in  the  house  ! "  was  the  continual  burden  of  poor 
Claiaa's  lament.  It  was  as  much  as  they  could  do 
to  sooth  her,  and  when  at  last  she  seemed  some- 
what more  easy,  they  had  almost  as  much  anxiety 
as  herself  about  the  deprivation  of  her  aervieea. 
Wallace  rs-filled  the  kettle,  and  stirred  the  fire, 
and  perhaps  the  wisest  thing  he.  did  was  his  praise 
of  Helen's  skill  in  making  toaat.  He  could  not 
but  laugh  to  see  her  with  her  hair  parted  closely 
back  from  her  sweetly  moulded  forehead  ;  the  loose 
sleeves  of  the  gown  rolled  up  from  her  dimpled 
elbows  and  its  wide  folds  gathered  around  the 
waist  so  they  mig^t  not  impede  her  movements. 
Still  laughing  and  talking  to  keep  up  the  spirits 
of  Clarsa,  who  through  the  thin  partition  ooold 
hear  their  voices,  they  managed  to  prepare  some 
really  palatable  tea  and  toast ;  and  they  made  the 
a&ir  quite  laughable  when  Wallace  insisted  on 
feeding  the  patient  himself,  and  doing  .it,  as  Ae 
said,  quite  as  tenderly  for  her  as  she  for  him  when 
he  was  a  babe. 

When  he  left  for  school,  Helen— «tili  in  her  mo- 
ther's gown,  for  she  felt  that  none  of  her  own  nice 
dresses  could  go  through  that  morning  to  advan- 
tage—stood looking  at  the  cooiting  utensils  and  at 
the,  waning  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  then  wandered 
through  the  dusty  and  disarranged  apartments 
with  an  air  that  savored  much  of  discontent  and 
not-knowing- what-to-do-first-ive-ness.  She  called 
to  mind  the  arch  glance  of  Wallace  when  he  bad 
proposed  the  bill  of  fore  for  dinner.  She  wished 
that  she  had  asked  him  to  aooompany  aome  of  his 
schoolmatea  home  that  fimt  trying  day.  She 
imagined  that  he  would  lau^  at  all  her  eflbrts; 
his  present  ridicule  being  much  more  dieaded  than 
his  former  remarks  on  her  lady-lika  leisure,  tlieie 
was  a  new  world  of  experience  opened  to  Hekn 
MeyneU  that  morning.  She  found  moch  that 
seemed  diffionlt  to  go  throogh*  yst  she  anw  that  a 
little  piaotioe  would  make  it  ttmf  and  found  plea* 
sore  ui  an  oceopation  that  had  always  seemed 
repulsive.  Her  tender  heart  saved  her  from  mndi 
awkwardness  in  numiiig,  and  a  womanly  diMrwt 
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of  hfT  own  powen  preTontod  her  from  undertaking 
any  thing  in  which  ahe  might  blander.  She  re- 
oeited  Claraa'a  directtons  with  patience  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  thoa^  ahe  could  not  do  more  lor  Wal- 
lace than  give  him  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  he 
appeared  perfectly  eatiafied  with  her — (anned  her 
hot'Cheek  with  hia  straw  hat — joked  with  Clarsa, 
and  promised  to  get  old  Granny  Bacon  to  come 
night  and  morning  to  milk  the  cow  and  aid  with 
the  heavy  work. 


"  A  letter  from  mother !  She  has  not  heard  of 
Clana's  bum  getting  so  bad ;  ahe  saya  we  muat  not 
be  anhappy  without  her,  for  ihe  will  be  at  home  aa 
soon  as  the  suit  is  over." 

"  Unhappy ! "  answered  Wallace,  pleasantly ;  **  I 
think  we  have  been  very  happy  indeed,  consider- 
ing that  you  have  had  no  time  to  throw  away  on 
every  idle  gentleman  who  chose  to  plant  himself 
by  your  chair.  How  odd  it  seems  to  see  Clarsa 
sitting  by  the  porch  telling  them  that  '*  Miss 
Helen's  worry  much  engaged."  And  when  Mr. 
Pipeelay  Pigeon  feet — ^'aint  that  the  fellow's 
name  7— came  in  yesterday  afternoon,  you  would 
sew  all  the  time ;  and  do  you  know,8i8, 1  thought, 
for  all  your  sewing,  3roa  talked  more  sensibly  than 
I  had  ever  heard  you.  What  are  you  making? 
What  an  ugly,  dark  frock  you  have  on !  So  tight 
around  the  throat     Where  did  you  get  it  t " 

Helen  revealed  that  ahe  had  worn  out  her  mo- 
•thei'a  gown,  and  finding  no  suitable  frocks  in  her 
wardrobe  she  had  tried  her  akill  in  manma-mak- 
ing  and  fashioned  the  garment  he  admired  so 
Uttle,  with  her  'prentice  hand.  "But,  really, 
Wally."  ahe  continued,  holding  up  the  neatly 
apotted  calico  in  her  hand,  '<  this  one  won't  look 
ao  badly.  I  will  put  it  on  thia  evening  and  you 
shall  aee  how  complMy  it  fits.  I  love  to  have  my 
dresses  fit,  even  if  I  have  to  spoil  them  in  the 
kitchen.  Did  you  see  how  nicely  my  dresser  looks, 
and  Granny  Bacon  has  not  been  here  to-day  7  " 

A  thoughtful  pause  ensued,  and  Helen's  eye 
glanced  remindingly  at  the  clock  and  then  at 
Wallace,  but  he  did  not  take  the  bint.  **  Sis,"  at 
last  he  abruptly  said,  **  What  are  you  going  to  have 
for  tea?** 

'<  Would  yon  like  muffins  7 " 

"  No,  because  it  would  be  too  much  trouble  for 
you  to  bake  them  on  such  a  warm  evening— just 
have  any  thing— 4ome  baker's  bread  and  raspber- 
ries and  some  of  your  cake.  I  want  yon  to  be 
dressed  and  ready — ^  ^ 

<*  Well!"  said  Helen,  who  was  beginning  to 
fanmor  his  wishes  in  almost  every  thing ;  "  Well  I 
and  what  then  7  " 

*'  What  then !  Why  you  know  I  always  Uke  to 
have  tea  early.  May  be— (and, as  the  French  say, 
he  leaned  upon  thia  word) — may  be  111  go  with 
yon  your  iafotite  walk.   You'll  be  ready,  eh7 " 


An  "  early  tea"  in  the  country  meana  nothing 
less  than  tea  between  four  and  five  o'clock. 
Shocking  aa  this  may  seem  to  a  city  reader,  fos- 
tidious  aa  was  Helen  when  they  firat  made  their 
Summer  neat  at  Appleton  a  continued  reaidenoe,  a 
neat  table,  with  a  "  fair  linen  cloth  "  and  tempt- 
ing daintiea,  in  a  ahady  parlor,  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised  before  a  long  ramble  in  the  faded  light. 
Helen's  tea-room  appeared  so  inviting  that  a  gor- 
geous butterfly,  chased  by  a  warlike  bumble-bee 
in  at  the  open  window,  remained-^firat  poising 
its  damasked  wings  on  the  mantel  flower  vase, 
and  then  floating  over  to  the  pile  of  porcelain 
cups  and  beating  against  the  pagoda  top  of  the 
sugar-bowl.  She  had  kept  her  promise,  for  all 
her  preparations  were  made  ;  the  new  dress  put 
on,  though  with  a  natural  taste  ahe  had  hidden 
some  of  its  coarse  fabric  under  a  muslin  cape  and 
black  silk  apron,  that  made  her  costume  quite  pret- 
ty. She  had  promised  herself  much  pleasure  in  the 
walk,  and  ahe  wondered  and  wondered  that  Wally 
did  not  come.  She  looked  down  the  road,  but 
no  toased  cap  or  bounding  atep  was  to  be  seen ; 
nothing  but  harvest  wagons  moving  heavily 
along,  or  droves  of  smooth,  brown  cows,  going 
on  in  a  slow  walk  homeward  before  the  farmer 
lada. 

Impatience  had  never  been  a  fault  of  Helen — 
but  one  of  her  old  faults,  that  of  waiting  idly  or 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  vacuity  for  any  expected 
comer  or  event,  she  did  not  give  way  to  then. 
She  opened  her  desk  and  took  out  her  drawing 
implements,  with  some  pencil  sketches.  It  waa 
some  weeks  since  she  had  looked  at  them,  but 
one  unfinished  piece  had  lain  there  untoached, 
while  many  a  graceful  group  and  rich  landscape 
had  been  copied  and  forgotten.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  the  skill  to  finish  this,*'  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  surveyed  the  picture.  "  How  the 
sight  of  it  brings  up  the  remembrance  of  the  past ! 
How  kindly  Francis  used  to  guide  my  hand !  So 
patiently !  So  different  from  any  one  else !  It 
is  no  wonder  Wallace  loves  him  so.  I  must  try 
to  finish  it.  I  dare  not  destroy  it,  and  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  it  lying  just  as  we  left  it  when~-^h,  if 
I  could  recall  that  time !  If  I  could  see  him  and 
he  would  be  less  haughty,  that  I  could  tell  him  I 
am  wiser  and  more  humble — but  I  must  try  to 
accomplish  this."  At  first  she  traced  the  lines 
feebly,  and  with  an  oi^ea  faltering  hand ;  then, 
as  if  the  spirit  of  the  artist  came  to  her,  she  grow 
absorbed — at  last  forgetful  that  the  less  golden 
light  told  the  sunset  hour  was  passed— she 
cramped  her  fingers,  so  that  their  slender  lengths 
should  not  shade  her  work— still  she  went  on — 
when  voices  struck  her  ear.  She  rose  up  with  a 
wildly  beating  heart,  and  aank  again  in  her  chair 
more  agitated  than  she  would  have  confessed  to 
any  human  being. 
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"  Then  it  was  yoar  right  hand,  Claraai  that  was 
80  frightfully  burnt  1 "  Goodness !  What  was  there 
in  those  words  to  afifect  any  one  1  But,  mayhap,  it 
was  the  modulation  of  the  rich  and  pitiful  voice 
that  spoke  so  familiarly  to  the  good  old  servant. 

"  Yes,  Mas  Frank,  my  werry  right  hand  ;  and 
now  just  think — what  would  the  family  have  done 
if  Miss  Helen  hadn't  gone  to  work  bravely — wait- 
ing on  her  old  sick  nigger,  and  getting  Mas  Wal- 
ly's  meals  and  patching  his  clothes.  Mas  Frank, 
you  never  did  know  what  there  was  in  Miss  Helen 
till  it  was  drawed  out.     God  bless  her ! " 

There  was  no  verbal  answer  to  this  speech, 
only  a  warm  pressure  of  the  sound  left  hand  of 
the  worthy  woman ;  and  then  Master  Wallace 
was  heard  to  speak  up  in  a  cordial,  but  perfectly 
free  and  easy  manner,  "  Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Day, 
can't  you  find  your  way?  Clarsa,  why  don't  you 
show  the  gemplan  how  to  go  7  There  is  the  door, 
knock  !  Pooh !  Pooh  !  Pshaw !  Sister,  now  tell 
the  truth — ^"aint  yon  glad  to  see  Mr.  Day  ?  " 

We  defy  any  party  situated  as  our  couple  .were 
not  to  exhibit  some  signs  of  confusion  at  so  naive 
an  introduction.  Helen  was  in  a  degree  prepared 
for  his  appearance,  for  her  brother  had  kept  him 
talking  in  the  hall  for  that  purpose,  and  be  had 
come  resolved  to  meet  his  fate  like  a  man.  He 
took  the  hand  that  was  offered  to  him,  with  a 
"  You  are  welcome  ;  indeed  you  are,  Mr.  Day  " — 
and  after  a  minute's  respite  of  their  flushed  cheeks 
and  faltering  lips  in  the  dusk,  Wally  lighted  can- 
dles and  they  drew  around  the  tea-table.  There 
never  was  a  more  fluent  tongue  than  Wally's  and 
that  night  he  seemed  bound  to  keep  it  busy. 

"  Do  you  like  this  cake  V  It  is  Helen's  make. 
Sister,  see !  more  sugar  in  his  tea.  Now,  Mr. 
Frank,  it  is  me  youMl  thank  for  making  you  come 
to  your  own  old  home — as  if  there  could  be  any 
necessity  of  being  angry  with  sis,  and  mother, 
and  me." 

Even  Helen  could  not  but  smile  at  his  bringing 
the  others  in,  when  she  felt  she  alone  was  the 
cause  of  that  long  absence. 

"  You  do  not  rhyme  as  much  as  you  used  to,** 
said  Francis,  who  felt  that  he  must  say  something. 

"  I  know  I  don't — I  get  aground  very  ofUn.  It 
is  being  out  of  practice — 'aint  it,  sis  ?  and  I  am 
not  half  so  witty  as  I  was  in  the  city.  However, 
I  don't  care — it  only  made  folks  stare — ^instead  of 
teasing,  I  am  going  to  be  pleasing." 

Where  in  the  world  had  Wallace  gone,  when 
after  tea  he  had  helped  Helen  wash  the  cups  and 
set  them  away — and  then  allured  them  out  in  the 
porch  to  see  how  sweet  the  honey -suckles  were  at 
night.  His  noise  certainly  was  missed,  and  the 
restraint  upon  the  young  pair  seemed  to  increase 
after  they  were  left  alone.  I  believe  Helen 
watched  one  leaf  till  she  fancied  she  saw  it  grow- 
ing, and  Frank  for  a  while  was  a  most  devoted 


astronomer  till  he  discovered  how  safely  his  eyes 
might  rest  upon  her  downcast  face. 

"  Dear  Helen  !  "  at  length  he  achieved. 

The  head  drooped  lower,  and  half  turned.  He 
seemed  pained  to  the  heart,  and  stood  in  dark 
stony  silence.  Then,  as  if  even  that  one  ray  of 
affection  had  warmed  up  the  lightsome  gayety  of 
former  years  in  Helen's  heart,  a  soft  and  musical 
laugh  burst  on  his  uncomprehending  and  troubled 
ear.  It  is  hard  to  be  rejected  twice,  and  when 
one  fears  that  refusal  hangs  on  the  lips  of  a  being 
beloved  from  first  youth — ^beloved  through  faults 
and  follies  with  an  aflfection  deep  and  truly  fer- 
vent— that  is  a  moment  of  sufiering.  So  Francis 
Day  struggled  again  to  close  his  heart,  whose 
upspringing  emotions  revealed  themselves  in 
bright  unchecked  tears. 

"  Forgive  me,  Frank,  if  I  have  pained  yon,  but 
you  are  strangely  silent  to-night.  You  have  kept 
yourself  away  from  us  so  long,  that  it  does  seem 
you  might  have  something  to  say  now." 

**  Helen !  You  know  I  love  you  yet,  and  I  can- 
not trifle  with  my  feelings.  I  cannot  be  unmoved 
when  I  am  near  you.  I  have  avoided  your  pre- 
sence, Helen,  for  it  is  too  bitter  to  recollect  that 
you  told  me  once  yon  could  love  me  if  I  was  rich 
enough  to  grant  you  all  the  indulgences  you  re- 
quired— nay,  that  you  did  love  me,  but  that  noth- 
ing should  tempt  you  to  mix  your  lot  with  my 
lowly  fortunes." 

"  I  did,  Frank !  Yes,  weak  and  wicked,  wild 
girl  that  I  was,  to  reject  the  most  precious  gift 
that  was  ever  offered  to  me«-to  injure  the  wor- 
thiest heart  I  ever  knew.  I  did  in  my  pride  and 
my  dread  of  the  stern  duties  of  life  refuse  you 
my  band,  but  I  could  not  hide  it  from  you  that 
you  were  very  dear  to  me.  But  will  you  forgive 
me?  Will  you  love  me  yet?  Will  you  accept 
me  now  as  your  wife  ?  I  would  not  dare  ofier  my- 
self but  I  know  that  none  can  make  you  as  happy 
as  I — end  I  am  so  much  better  than  I  was." 

"  I  cannot  love  you  better  than  I  have  loved 
you  through  your  bright  girlhood ;"  and  now  her 
arm  was  twined  in  his  and  her  tears  were  felling 
on  his  shoulder.  "  I  have  always  loved  you  in 
hope  and  constancy.  But  we  will  be  happier  now. 
My  own  heart  is  full  of  joy.  Tell  me  again, 
Helen  dearest,  that  you  will  be  mine,  lowly  and 
poor  as  I  am,  lest  I  think  I  am  dreaming.  You 
have  had  wealthy  lovers." 

"  But  their  wealth  was  nothing  to  me  when  I 
thought  of  my  first  love  and  his  noble  heart. 
Pain  me  no  more,  Francis,  for  if  yon  will  accept 
so  naughty  a  girl,  I  am  youfs." 

Some  would  have  thought  it  very  strange  that 
Francis  Day  did  not  mention  an  event  which,  as- 
sisted by  Wally's  pertinacious  entreaties  and  re- 
presentations, had  given  him  the  boldness  to  seek 
Helen.    They  had  enough  sweet  waters  in  their 
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long-locked  hearts— ^fimntB  that  coald  be  no  longer 
pent ;  and  confidences  and  protestations  and  ac- 
knowledgments took  up  the  time,  so  that  at  last 
he  said  **  Good  night !  **  leaving  her  to  dream  of 
love  and  labor  in  a  lowly  home.  The  next  even- 
ing he  came  again,  and  to  Mrs.  Meynell,  who  had 
suddenly  returned,  and  to  her  whose  heart  flutter- 
ed less  wildly  but  still  gladly  at  his  approach,  he 
revealed  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  his  un- 
wearied diligence  and  excellent  character  had 
deserved.  He  had  been  appointed 'professor  in  a 
respectably  endowed  college,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  the  naming  of  the  bridal  day. 

And  on  that  day,  most  lovely  and  bride-like,  in 
lace  and  muslin,  she  gave  her  hand  to  Frank  with 
the  confident  determination  of  making  him  a  use- 


ful as  well  as  loving  wife.  On  that  day,  while 
the  carriage  stood  waiting  at  the  gate  and  she 
lay  clasped  to  her  mother's  breast  receiving  her 
earnest  blessing,  Wallace  threw  his  aims  around 
her  in  a  most  affectionate  pressure,  weeping  at 
her  departure  and  begging  her  to  forgive  him  for 
the  pain  his  taunts  had  often  caused  her,  and  pray- 
ing her  to  remember  that  during  their  long  cool- 
ness be  had  always  struggled  to  re-unite  her  heart 
and  Frank's. 

*'  And  most  heartily  do  I  thank  you,  dearest 
Wallace.  But  it  is  you,  darling,  who  must  par- 
don me.  Do  you  remember  the  odious  name  I  so 
long  gave  you  ?  It  was  my  neglected  conscience 
whose  office  you  then  assumed.  Would  I  had 
sooner  heeded  that '  thorn  in  my  side ! ' " 
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AN    IRONICAL   EPISTLB   TO  AN    INTIMATE   FRIEND. 


BT    MISS    SAEAH  OAHOONB. 


Dbah  Ashs, 

Tiie  bot  of  friend*  an  we 

The  world  haa  boosted  yet^ 
The  "  beH  of  iKendi"  we  iiee&  mmtt  U 

While  mrd  by  etiquette.     • 
OChen  mif  ht  live  in  fHeodehip  ihoe, 

.Would  tbej  bat  act  a«  wiiely, 
And  meet  by  faihion*i  ralee,  like  as 

Who  vkit  w  pieeiMly. 

Firiende  ihoiild  be  formal  and  polite 

Am  when  at  fint  they  met. 
Since  friendibip't  diain  ia  only  bright 

When  kept  by  etiquette : 
Bot  friends  who  too  ftmiliar  grow 

Soon  tire  of  one  another— 
All  ahoald  be  careful  not  to  know, 

Who  wonkl  eateem.  each  other. 


Ne*er  had  pathetic  Ck>ldimlth  foand 

Such  wofal  oauae  to  ftet, 
Had  he  ne'er  ventur'd  o*er  the  bound 

Preeeribed  by  etiquette : 
But  aonie  mart  tease  their  friends,  foiaooth, 

To  prove  that  they  can  trust  them  ; 
Which  is  enough,  in  very  truth, 

To  weary  and  dl^iiBt  them. 

Had  Scipio,  in  days  of  yore, 

And  Laeliua,  when  they  met, 
Pttaa'd  bot  a  single  tittle  o'er 

The  bounds  of  etiquette. 


Their  friendship  would  have  proved  mere  song, 

By  history  unrecorded ; 
Nor  had  their  names  aarvlv*d  m>  long 

By  wondering  crowds  applauded. 


And  Damon,  who,  the  ancients  say 

Lov'd  Pythias  better  yet, 
Was,  donbtleas,  to  his  dying  day 

Oovem*d  by  etiquette. 
E*en  at  Che  seaflbld*-how  polile— 
>     He  with  his  friend  debated 
Which  had  the  best  and,  prior  right 
To  be  decapitated. 


Thoa  to  the  world,  dear  Anne,  wUI  we 

A  fine  example  aet ; 
For  friends  can  never  disagree 

While  rul'd  by  etiqoette. 
And  friendship  so  constrainM,  no  doubt, 

The  cares  of  life  will  soften ; 
We'll  only  fear  to  wear  it  out 

By  visiting  too  often. 


Then  let  ui  ever  meet  by  rule. 

As  we  have  lately  met, 
And  pity  every  vent'rous  fool 

Who  o*erleaps  etiquette. 
So  shall  our  names  in  history  blend. 

If  still  these  rules  restrain  us, 
Like  those  of  Laelius  and  his  friend, 

Great  Scipio  Afrieaaus. 


H^dDItHft    MDias. 


Saex.anAs«ioos,  lU,  Vl 


BT     FAHMT     F0KKS8TBK. 


'*  All  nek  alike  one  final  mtinf  place ; 
AU  are  of  doit,  all  turn  to  diut  afain.*' 
Tlie  babe  iriiieh  draws  ooconeoioosly  its  breath, 
And  day  by  day  naeonscioqBly  doth  steal 
From  earth  and  air  that  still  Ineraasinf  strength 
Which  CTfeps  so  silently  into  each  nerre, 
*TU1  he  sUnds  forth  a  man ;  that  little  babe, 
Even  in  his  l>d|Jessnesi,  has  met  the  foe ; 
And  he  grew  strong  no  more:  lie  laid  him  down 
With  all  hb  unformed  powers,  and  mingled  doeC 
With  his  who  yet  In  life  had  felt  the  hand 
Of  death  within  him,  and  the  earthly  coil 
Long,  long  unloosing  ore  he  cast  it  oC  ' 

He  who  had  seen  his  youthful  locks  grow  pale^ 
As  pales  the  heart  when  manhood*s  strength  had 
Bad  felt  his  eye  grow  eoM,  his  sinews  slirink. 
And  struggled  on,  though  half  to  dust  resolved, 
Till  Death  in  mercy  bore  away  bis  prey. 
And  side  by  side  witti  him,  the  joyous  one. 
Who  of  the  danoe  had  not  yet  weary  grown. 
Beared  by  a  summons  scarcely  understood 
Lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.    The  maiden  too. 
She  of  the  suimy  brow  and  budding  lip. 
Whom  flowers  might  enry  in  their  fragrant  homes. 
And  Spring-birds  claim,  so  passing  beautiful ! 
Forth  ftom  the  hand  of  tlie  great  utfbA  sent 
But  for  a  litUe  hour— ehe  too,  became 
(Flail  ae  tha  slaUM  moulded  ftom  the  snow,) 
Nought  but  a  thing  of  duet  fw  busy  feet 
To  trami^  earelessiy  as  other  clay. 
That  swarthy  man,  of  stalwart,  uncouth  ftame. 
Who  beats  the  anytl  through  the  live-long  day, 
(Looee  but  one  coid)  grows  nerveless  in  an  hour : 
And  with  the  blossoms  of  the  early  Spring 
The  babe  that  never  knew  iti  mother's  voice 
Dissc^Ting  lies,  as  ftail,  as  pure  as  they. 
Oh,  Death !  stem  leveler !  we  feel  thy  power, 
And  yet  we  seek  it  not    We  cannot  teach 
Our  rebel  hearts  the  lesson  thou  dost  bring. 
Though  thoa  doet  write  it  on  each  tender  leaf 
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Which  sbooti  final  out  the  mould  beneath  oar  feet ; 

Thoqgh  thou  doet  write  it  on  each  iower  that  fedss 

To  find  the  germ  of  yet  another  flower ; 

Though  thou  dost  write  it  on  the  silent  grave. 

And  trace  it  deeply  on  the  mouraer's  brow, 

We  say  *tis  true,  yet  do  we  not  believe. 

Philoeophy  her  sober  lesson  adds. 

And  tells  us  that  the  eaith  resumes  her  «wn. 

To  re-armnge^  perdmnce,  with  nicer  skiQ, 

Be-touch,  renew,  then  give  away  again ; 

Reason  comes  whispering  in  the  slumbering  ear, 

And  quick  the  tpnguo  re-echoes,  **  True !  *tistrae!  ** 

But  mark  the  skeptic  heart  turn  quick  away. 

Fearful  of  listening  to  such  chilling  words, 

And  east  its  all  upon  a  crumbling  shrine  \ 

Mark  how  it  clings  unto  the  fatod  chain 

Which  keeps  the  spirit  from  its  native  skies ; 

Winding  Itoelf  so  ehieely  fai  ita  eoib 

That  K  is  shattered  when  thoee  ooils  are  rivun. 

And  grows  all  cold  and  dead  befbrn  the  brow 

Beoeives  the  ^poller's  seal. 

WhytaUtfaosI 
Why,  why,  immortal,  bow  to  mortal  thiqgs  1 
Why  ever  love  the  Hail  and  peridiingt 
When  changelem  and  imperishable  daim 
That  purest  emanation  from  the  soul  1 
Let  dust  with  dust  oommtngle,  if  it  will ; 
But  spirit  should  not  load  itself  with  clay, 
And  droop  in  sonrow  when  the  toy  ie  loet. 
The  deathless  to  the  dsalhlem  part  should  ding ; 
Undianging  and  all  chengfless  fcpwaid  rise, « 
And,  mingling  with  tha  seraphim  on  hjgh 
Drink  ceaseless  draughts  of  truth  and  holiness 
From  the  great  Centre  of  all  spirit  life. 
Who  bids  the  pulses  of  the  soul  to  beat 
So  that  we  feel  the  throb,  though  shackled  down 
By  thrice  ten  thousand  bonds.    Ay,  thoiyh  the  earth 
Should  press  her  all  (tf  fiailty  on  us  hovs. 
We  can  but  feel  the  God  vrithtn  us  more— 
Fnint  echo  of  the  God  that  moves  in  Beai 
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FioM  Coik  to  Connemara  there  wu  not  to  be 
fimnd  a  more  likely  or  decent  boy  than  Barney 
CVBrian.  It  was  himaelf  that  was  come  of  first 
rate  people,  for  be  could  (like  most  of  the  Irish) 
trace  back  his  origin  to  one  of  the  ancient  kings 
of  the  land — ^I  believe  Brian  Boriiiome.  At  a 
frir,  or  gathering,  who  eooid  number  such  an 
amount  of  kith  and  iun  as  Barney  ?  There  were 
the  (yDonneLs,  the  (yConnels,  the  O'CarroLs,  the 
OTarrels,  the  ORoonys,  the  O'ShoughneaMys, 
the  Gafineys,  the  McThonlthers,  and  an  innu- 
merable host  of  others,  rtot  one  of  whom  had  ever 
been  known  to  back  out  in  a  fight  or  take  the 
last  word  in  a  diqiute.  To  the  title  of  a  classical 
scholar  also,  Barney  made  some  pretensions,  hav- 
ing studied  Latin  for  the  space  of  two  whole 
months  at  the  village  hedge  s^ool,  under  the 
able  jurisdiction  of  a  celebrated  professor.  But, 
more  than  all  this,  Barney  was  the  handsomest 
boy  as  well  as  the  best  dancer  and  shillelagh- 
wielder,  which  latter  accomplishment  every  body 
knows  to  be  held  in  high  repute  by  his  country- 
men within  twenty  miles.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  all  the  colleens  locked  kindly  on  him,  nor 
that  Miss  Biddy  Flanagan,  the  heiress,  who  had 
for  her  fortune  two  cows,  countless  fowls  and 
household  gear,  besides  twenty  pounds  in  gold, 
bad  openly  expressed  her  admiration  of  him ;  but 
all  in  vain,  for  Barney's  heart  had  long  been  the 
property  of  sweet  Norah  O*  Riley  of  the  next 
village. 

Now  Norah's  lather,  PheUm  CTRiley,  had  been 
from  almost  time  immemorial,  piper  in  chief  and 
oracle  of  the  whole  country  round.  Was  there  a 
wedding  1  who  most  be  there  to  heighten  the 
hilarity  but  Mr.  O'JUley?  Or  a  wake?  who  could 
drive  away  grief  but  Fbelim  ?  Or  a  station  ?  who 
should  be  seated  on<he  barrel  in  the  comer,  play- 
ing away  for  dear  life,  but  the  same  PheUm  t 
Even  his  reverence  (the  heavens  be  his  bed,)  open- 
ly declared  that  he  could  dance  better  to  the  music 
of  Phelim's  pipes  than  to  that  of  the  finest  orches- 
tra at  the  quality's.  Phelim  was  in  the  main  a 
good-natured  man ;  but  alas !  we  each  have  our 
individual  fidling,  and  his  was  vanity — vanity  in 
his  musical  prowess.  And  to  such  a  pitch  did  he 
carry  it  one  night  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
that  he  vowed  that  no  one  should  ever  obtain  his 
pretty  Norah  who  was  not  as  fine  a  player  as 


Umself-^e  thought  that  there  could  be  a  finer 
never  entered  his  brain.  Here  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  young  people.  Barney  was  ignorant  of  a 
note  in  music  ;  and  even  did  he  try  to  learn,  the 
very  idea  of  becoming  such  a  player  as  Mr.  0*Ri- 
ley  was  so  immeasurably  above  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  his  imsgtnatlon  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  deepest  despondency.  It 
was  at  this  period  of  things  that  he  and  Norah  aceu 
dmUUf  met  as  she  was  going  in  quest  of  the  cow. 

Well!  it  was  really  curious  where  that  weary 
eow  could  have  strayed  to  this  evening !  but  that 
she  had  strayed  far  out  of  her  usual  route  of  peri- 
grinations  was  certain ;  or  why  must  Norah  require 
the  aid  of  Barney  for  such  a  length  of  time  to  find 
herl  To  be  sure,  it  was  kind  of  him  to  accom- 
pany her  in  the  search,  but  when  was  Barney  not 
kind  to  her  t  Playmates  fixnn  infrncy,  their  firiend- 
ship  had  ripened  in  youth  to  the  warmest  attach- 
ment when  the  rash  vow  of  Mr.  O'Riley  threw 
the  first  shadow  over  all  their  future  prospects. 

**  Norah,  mavoumeen,"  said  Barney,  '*  sura  that 
cruel  music  '11  be  the  death  of  me  entirely,  so  it 
wUl." 

**  Thry  to  learn  then,  for  my  sal^e,  Barney  dear." 

"  Sorra  a  use  but  folly  is  there  in  thrying  to 
learn  the  pipes.  Where  could  I  get  pipes,  or  who 
would  tache  me  nribeknownst  to  yer  frther?  and 
worse  nor  all,  if  I  spent  yean  on  it,  how  could  / 
ever  put  up  to  play  like  himi  No !  Pll  go  and 
list,  and  go  to  Portingale  to  fight  the  Turks  or 
Bonyparte— only  promise  me,  acushla,  that  you'll 
not  marry  another  boy,  and  I'll  come  back  from 
forrin  parts  to  you  with  powen  of  money,  whin, 
may  be,  yer  fother  '11  have  forgotten  his  oath." 

**  Whisht,  Barney  dear,  never  even  think  such 
a  thing  as  listing ;  it  isn't  Comey  McShane  that  'd 
telk  of  the  like  to  me." 

-  Comey  McShane !  Well,  Pd  soom  to  mintion 
such  a  poor  tame  crether,  any  how." 

«  He's  a  dacint,  sinsible  boy,  so  he  is,  but  that's 
nothing  to  me ;  now  listen,  Barney,  agre,  sure  a 
thought  strikes  me— 4he  blessiag  of  St.  Patrick 
on  it.  You  have  ofWn  heard  tell  that  any  one 
that  goes  into  the  great  cave  beyond  the  onld  ruin 
gets  the  gift  of  music.  Och,  Bamey,  asthore,  thiy 
it !  for  my  sake,  thry !  and  on  my  bended  knees 
I'll  pray  for  you  from  the  time  you  go  in  till  you 
come  out  again— only  thry !  ** 
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"  The  great  cave  ia  it  ?  sure  it's  a  boald  deed, 
bat  the  love  of  yoa,  mavoumeen, makes  me  strong, 
and  I  wiU  thry  whatever  happens  ;  only  don't  de- 
mane  yourself  to  keep  company  wid  the  likes  of 
Comey." 

With  many  more  mutual  promises  they  parted  ; 
Norah  to  drive  home  the  cow,  who  had  suddenly 
made  her  appearance,  and  fiamey  to  cogitate  on 
the  best  ways  and  means  of  entering  and  exploring 
the  mysterious  cave.  This  enchanted  cavern  was 
situated  in  Kilkenny,  (a  place  much  celebrated  in 
history  for  the  voracity  of  its  feline  inhabitanta,) 
near  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  and  many  and 
dark  were  the  mysteries  connected  with  it.  Ru- 
mor spake  of  numben  who  had  been  known  to 
enter  but  not  to  return  ;  some  in  search  of  the 
gift  of  music  which  it  was  believed  would  be  con- 
ferred on  worthy  seekers,  but  many  more  in  search 
of  the  vast  treasures  concealed  there  during  the 
Danish  invasions.  An  acquaintance  of  Barney's, 
indeed,  had  once  attempted  to  enter,  but  when  he 
was  found  asleep  a  few  hours  after  ouUide  the 
cave,  in  company  with  a  most  suspicious  looking 
engttff  bottle,  all  the  information  he  could  give  on 
the  subject  was,  that  it  was  dark  and  inhabited 
by  evil  creatures  with  wings  and  loud  croaking 
voices,  which  flapping  about  his  ears  drove  him 
violently  back,  and  that  he  had  heard  a  sound  as 
of  rushing  waters  in  the  distance. 

The  next  morning,  therefore,  before  sunrise,  in 
pursuance  of  his  resolution,  Barney  set  out  for  thie 
cave,  having  previously  provided  himself  with  torch- 
es and  a  clue,  taking  with  him  for  company  his 
friend  Tim  McDermott,  a  good  natured,  thriftless 
omedaun,  whose  greatest  motive,  I  grieve  to  say, 
at  this  time  in  accompanying  Barney  in  his  ardu- 
ous journey,  was  not  friendship  but  an  eye  to  the 
gold  reported  to  be  hid  in  the  cavern.  It  was 
Spring,  and  nature  was  clad  in  her  fiiirest  and 
most  brilliant  robes  of  loveliness.  But  neither  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  periume  of  the  haw- 
thorn hedges,  nor  the  song  of  the  lark,  as  be  soar- 
ed to  welcome  the  sun,  could  awaken  in  the  breast 
of  Barney  one  throb  of  joy ;  for  might  he  not  re- 
turn unsuocessfol,  if  indeed  he  returned  at  all  Y  But 
had  not  his  beloved  Norah,  for  whose  sake  he  was 
about  encountering  peril  and  uncertainty,  promised 
to  pray  for  his  success  and  safety?  This  thought 
revived  his  spirits  and  strengthened  his  hopes. 

Having  cleared  away  a  multitude  of  bushes  and 
briars  with  which  the  ground  was  overgrown,  they 
at  length  found  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  an  opening 
barely  large  enough  to  admit  two  or  three  persons ; 
and  after  lighting  their  torches  at  the  dudeen  in 
Tim's  mouth,  and  fastening  the  clue  to  a  tree, 
proceeded  on  their  way,  often  stopping  to  admire 
the  glittering  stalactiles  which  adorned  the  walls 
and  formed  numberless  grotesque  and  startling 
figures   in   the    dim  recesres.    Sometimes  they 


would  find  themselves  ushered  into  spacious  and 
lofty  chambers  through  which  ran  little  silver 
rivulets,  and  again  be  compelled  to  creep  on  their 
hands  and  knees  through  the  narrowest  passes 
until  they  arrived  at  the  margin  of  a  deep  and 
dark  lake,  on  whose  tranquil  bosom  a  sudden 
burst  of  moonshine  discovered  sleeping  beds 
of  the  snowy  lotus  flower.  The  soft  light  illu- 
mined the  whole  space  around  them,  and  they 
heard  above  their  heads  the  rustling  as  of  a  myriad 
of  tiny  wings.  Beside  the  lake  was  a  hirf  ring, 
into  which  as  Barney  inadvertently  stepped  he 
was  struck  to  the  earth  and  instantly  deprived  of 
all  consciousness. 

He  was  awakened  by  sounds  of  sweetest  mune, 
and  opening  his  eyes,  beheld  surrounding  him  a 
large  company  of  little  people,  many  of  whom 
were  playing  on  musical  instruments  while  otheis 
were  singing,  who  the  moment  they  saw  that  he 
was  awake  addressed  him  in  reeiiativo,  desiring 
him  to  follow  them,  and  then  led  the  way  onward 
through  the  cavern  chanting, 

«*B«aateo<u  b  all  t]it  pteia, 

With  daUsfati  blaiMd, 

Withth«iweetart 

Of  «irth*t  odon 

Unique  it  that  ifland. 

Noble  the  maker. 

Lofty,  in  power*  aboondlnf. 

Who  the  land  founded. 

There  it  oft  open 

Toward  the  happy, 

tTndoied,  (deiight  of  wnindt !) 

Heaveii-kinidom'i  door,  Ace.  |to***  *  . 

^until  they  came  to  the  margin  of  a  river,  acnsi 

which  they  flew^Bamey  having  become  as  aerial 
as  any  of  them  in  their  midst — and  alighted  on  an 
island,  which  they  informed  him  was  named  "  Mu- 
sician's Land." 

And  now  what  a  scene  of  magnificence  burst 
upon  the  view  of  the  astonished  Barney.  The 
surface  of  the  island,  as  &r  as  he  could  see,  was 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  richest  verdure,  em- 
broidered with  flowers — flowers  not  resembling 
out's,  but  every  one  representing  a  musical  instru- 
ment, upon  which  zephyrs  played,  drawing  forth 
the  most  ravishing  strains.  Trees  also  were  there 
of  a  species  unknown  to  ou^  naturalists.  Here 
stood  a  group  bearing  bagpipes,  there  another  upon 
which  grew  violins.  Every  description  of  drums, 
from  the  large  bass  to  the  smaUest  size,  the  finit 
of  luxurious  vines,  lay  basking'  on  the  sunniest 
slopes.  At  a  short  distant  from  him  was  a  forest 
of  smaller  trees,  from  the  branches  of  which  hung 
pendant  many  other  kinds  of  instruments,  while 
afar  off  rose  in  bold  relief  a  shadowy  rock  which 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  church  orga'n,  and 
around  it  were  scattered  a  multitude  of  piano- 
fortes.   Through  this  happy  island  flowed  a  river 
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of  SQch  cryBtaHne  clearaeM,  that  Barney  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  gleaming  of  the  predons 
gems  which  studded  its  bed,  whilst  the  gently 
modulating  cadences  of  its  murmur  awoke  his 
soul  to  the  highest  rapture  The  sun  shown  with 
a  radiance  above  our's  sevenfold,  and  yet  his 
beams  were  so  teiftpered  by  the  freshness  of  the 
breeze  that  the  heat  was  never  at  any  time  too 
great.  Flocks  of  birds,  vying  in  beauty  with  the 
fiir-&med  birds  of  Paradise,  skimming  through  the 
air,  joined  their  gudtes  of  melody  to  the  rapturous 
combination  of  sotmds. pervading  ether.  Not  a 
dog  barked  nor  a  cow  lowed  but  in  the  purest 
harmonies. 

All  this  and  much  more  beyond  my  feeble  pow- 
ers of  description  Barney  observed  at  a  glance, 
as  the  &irie8  were  conducting  him  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Carolan,  the  Bard  of  Erin,  whose  province 
it  was  to  bestow  the  gift  of  music  on  his  country- 
men. The  bard  held  his  court  on  a  beautiful 
elevation  covered  with  the  softest  moss  of  never- 
ikding  green  and  the  throne  on  which  he  was 
seated  was  formed  of  a  single  huge  emerald,  elabo- 
rately carved  over  with  fimciful  musical  devices, 
and  a  most  imposing  personal  appearance  did  he 
present.  On  his  head  was  a  crown  of  inteiiningied 
shamrock  and  bays,  and  the  &ce  which  shone  be- 
neath beamed  with  genius,  wit  and  hospitality* 
His  robe  was  a  tissue  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors, 
presented  in  tribute*  fiY)m  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  and  from  his  chin  flowed  a  most  venerable 
beard  which  descended  to  his  girdle  ;  while  ever 
and  anon  he  condescended  to  sip  from  a  rich  gob- 
let of  ruby,  pioflfered  him  by  a  little  page,  a  drop 
of  pure  Irish  potheen,  (i.  e.  water,  what  else  ?) 
The  moment  he  was  aware  of  the  approach  of 
our  fnend  Barney  and  escort  he  called  to  the  band 
of  fiiiries,  who  were  performing  his  "  Concerts," 
'*  Whist,  ye  spalpeens,  a  mortal  draws  near." 

One  of  Barney's  conductors  immediately  ap- 
proached the  throne,  and  making  low  obeisance, 
acquainted  his  hardship  that  having  found  said 
Barney  trespassing  on  his  dominions,  they  had 
brought  the  delinquent  before  him  to  answer  for 
himself.  Carolan  looked  with  a  stem  eye  upon 
the  trembling  Barney,  and  demanded^ 

**  Mortal,  whence  come  you  1 " 

**  From  Kilkenny,  yer  honor." 

"And  what  are  you  called?" 

"  Barney  0*Brian,  yer  honor." 

**  And  what  might  jom^  after  wanting  with 
us,  Barney  1" 

**  Och !  the  gift  of  music,  sure,  yer  honor." 

**  And  what  might  the  likes  of  you  be  wanting 
with  the  gift  of  music  1 " 

"  Sure,  it  was  the  love  of  Norah  O'Riley  that 
druv  me  to  it,  yer  honor." 

"  Love !  is  it  you  say  ?  Your  motive  is  a  good 
one,  any  how ;  but  know  you  not,  mortal,  that  that  ^ 
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same  gift  may  not  be  lightly  bestowed?  Know 
yon  not  that  it  is  no  light  gift,  the  power  to  sway 
and  bend  the  passions  of  men  to  your  own  will  ? 
And  most  especially,  knowtyou  not  that  the  gift  of 
music  but  seldom  bestows  on  its  possessor  happi- 
ness ?  That  oft  when  you  have  stirred  up  fountains 
of  joy  in  the  hearts  of  others,  your  heart  may  be 
sinking  beneath  the  intensity  of  its  own  feelings  T . 
Sure,  I  was  a  mortal  musician  one*st  meself,  and 
know  all  about  it.  Now  what  do  yon  want  with 
this  dangerous  gift  or  how  shall  I  trust  a  weapon 
of  such  might  into  your  hands  ?  " 

With  this  Barney,  gathering  courage,  told  the 
bard  the  whole  tale  of  his  sorrows,  and  how  his 
love  for  Norah  had  occasioned  his  visit  to  the  en- 
chanted cave,  and  concluded  by  moat  humbly  beg- 
ging him  to  bestow  the  smaUest  taste  in  life  of 
skill  upon  him. 

Carolan  was  touched,  and  highly  gratified  by 
the  poor  feUow's  devotion — for  he  was  always  a 
friend  (good  luck  to  his  memory)  to  the  ladies 
himself— and  exclaimed, "  Well,  Barney,  you  shall 
hear  some  of  our  music,  and  as  there  are  various 
styles,  judge  which  you  like  best.  So  saying,  he 
qua&d  another  sip  of  cordial  out  of  the  aforesaid 
ruby  goblet,  smacked  his  lips,  and  calling  to  one  of 
his  attendants  to  pick  him  a  bagpipe  (this  was  his 
fevorite  instrument)  off  the  nearest  tree,  led  off  a 
grand  overture  in  twenty-three  fiats  major,  19-27 
time,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  whole 
court,  the  trees,  the  fiowers,  the  birds,  the  organ, 
and  all  the  instruments  within  a  mile.  Barney 
could  scarce  contain  himself  with  rapture,  but 
stared  with  open  mouth,  stamping  time  with  his 
brogues.  **  Now,"  said  Carolan,  when  the  over- 
ture was  finished,  "you  shall  hear  the  lays  of 
many  lands,  and  take  your  choice  which  you  will 
be  endowed  with.  Cynto,  bring  me  a  leaf  off  the 
Italian  tree ; "  and  Barney  now  for  the  first  time 
perceived  near  the  throne  a  grove  of  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  resembled  pages  of  music.  Cyn- 
to brought  the  leaf,  and  Carolan  beckoning  to  a 
little  graceful  creature,  told  her  to  sing  it.  It  was 
a  rapid  hravura,  abounding  with  trills  and  ca- 
denxMf  with  occasionaly  a  glimpse  of  melody. 
She  performed  it  well,  the  effect  being  heightened 
by  an  accompaniment  of  flutes  and  violins. 

"  Troth,"  said  Barney,  bowing  to  the  singer, 
but  that's  purty,  like  yourself." 

The  bard  smiled  benignantly,  and  called  for  a 
German  leaf.  This  was  a  symphony  embodying 
the'  magnificent  conceptions  of  a  great  German 
composer.  Barney's  hair  feirly  stood  on  end,  as 
peal  after  peal  of  the  organ,  gongs,  and  drums 
awoke  the  reveberating  echoes. 

"  Well,  Barney  CBrian,  how  do  you  like  that  ? " 

"  May  it  plaze  yer  rivirence,"  said  Barney,  with 
a  pull  of  his  hair,  and  an  accompanying  scrape  of 
the  foot, "  it's  mighty  grand  intirely;  it  makes  one 


'' 


feel  as  if  he  was  all  on  fire  and  no  water  to  be 
had,  bat  if  I  may  be  bo  boiild  as  to  ax  ye,  would 
yer  honor*8  glory  be  afther  laTing  oat  the  other 
tanes,  and  play  an  Irish  one  that'll  touch  the 
heart  r* 

**  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life  I'll  do  that  aame," 
said  Carolan,  nodding  and  winking  to  Barney, 
*'  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  Cougg^,  itsthem- 
selres  that's  the  very  hreath  of  the  heart."  And 
now  the  bard,  commanding  silence,  played  his  own 
immortal  airs,  "  Gr  macAree  "  and  "  CouUen  d^ 
eronthena  tnoe^'  with  sach  exquisite  pathos,  that 
the  tears  ran  in  torrents,  down  the  tender  visage  of 
Barney  ;  the  dying  cadences  were  softly  echoed  by 
the  soughing  of  the  trees  and  the  melodious  whis- 
pers,of  the  floweni. 

''Gire  me  fiUi<,  give  me  thai,  och  asthore," 
shouted  Barney,  as  soon  as  his  senses  were  un- 
locked from  die  delicious  trance  ;  "  give  me  that, 
that  I  may  cast  bames  of  sunshine  into  the  sorrow- 
ful heart  and  bring  pace  into  the  laboring  bo- 
som." 

"Barney  OBrian,"  said  the  bard,  solemnly, 
taking  Barney  by  the  ear,  and  drawing  him  into 
dose  proximity,  "  your  request  is  granted ;  you 
came  here  with  a  pure  motive,  and  for  the  sake  of 
your  Norah,  I  now  endow  you  with  the  gift  of 
Irish  music ;  and  sure  if  you  have  that,  you  have 
the  Scotch  besides,  for  between  you  and  I  they  are 
the  same  thing — ^you  know  they  had  it  from  us. 
Take  a  sup  of  this  nectar  man,"  (Barney  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  invitation,  and  did  take  a 
good  quantum,)  "  and  from  this  hour  you  are  the 
greatest  piper  in  the  country." 

He  now  handed  him  his  own  bagpipe,  request- 
ing him  to  favor  the  court  with  a  sample  of  his 
newly  acquired  skill.  Barney  bowed,  and  taking 
the  instrument  into  his  hands  felt  such  a  -flood  of 
inspiration  rushing  upon  him  that  the  buoyancy 
thereof  nearly  lifled  him  ofl*hiB  feet. 

"  And  brother  Barney,  before  you  begin  I  will 
just  give  you  a  word  of  advice.  When  you  are 
asked  to  play  never  hold  back  and  make  apolo- 
gies with  the  hope  of  being  flattered  and  making 
yourself  look  big ;  tkat  tak^sall  the  good  out  of  it, 
but  always  comply  at  once  with  pleasure;  now 
begin." 

Bamy  began ;  and,  considering  that  it  was  his 
dehit  and  that  his  audience  was  fonned  of  first- 
rate  judges,  he  displayed  considerable  confidence 
and  self-assurance.  To  his  ecstatic  delight  be 
found  himself  complete  master  of  the  instruments. 
The  piece  he  performed  was  "  Sammme  deeU§h" 
interspersed  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  appogiatunu, 
turns,  6lc.  dLC,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  be  was 
greeted  vdth  a  tremendous  burst  of  applause. 
**  Bravo  hramtnmo,**  roared  Carolan,  and  '*  Bravo 
hravisnmo,"  sung  out  the  assembled  chorus  of 
the  whole  island. 


Oh,  what  a  faapoy  man  now  was  Barney;  his 
heart  was  full  as  he  thought  of  his  beloved  Norah— 
now  surely  his.  Glad  was  he  that  he  had  follow- 
ed her  advice,  and  determined  at  that  moment  to 
be  governed  solely  by  her  as  long  as  he  lived. 
There  may  have  been — ^I  will  not  deny  it,  for  we 
are  all  weak  creatures — a  little,  Tcry  little  speck  of 
pride  passing  through  his  mind  as  he  anticipated 
future  triumphs  in  surpassing  rivals,  not  forgetting 
Phelim  himself;  but  his  first  ehief  source  of  joy 
was  Norah.  But  he  was  aroused  from  his  reveiy 
by  the  voice  of  Carolan. 

«  Now  Professor  CVBrian,'  give  us  an  Irish  Jig, 
to  show  what  your  skill  is  in  tkat  line."  Barney 
with  a  terrific  blast  immediately  struck  up  "  Mol- 
lowny's  Jig,"  upon  which  Carolan  turning  one 
enormous  summerset  fimn  his  throne,  set  off  on  a 
succession  of  these  fine  gymnastic  exercises  round 
the  island ;  many  of  the  courtiers  followed  his 
example,  whilst  othets  choose  rather  to  display 
their  elasticity  through  the  nUd-air.  Nor  must  it 
be  supposed  that  the  instruments,  birds,  trees,  and 
flowen  Remained  insensible  to  the  exhiierating  in- 
fluence ;  no  indeed !  they  did  dieir  parts  too  and 
did  them  sealously,  answering  back  to  Barney's 
melody  on  the  principle  of  true  Irish  echoes, 
which  always  study  variety.  Who  has  not  read 
of  the  echo  near  the  Lake  of  Kilamy,  which,  when 
it  is  asked,  "  How  do  fou  dot"  invariably  an- 
swers, "  Very  wdl,  I  thank  yvu  kindly  !"  So  the 
inhabitants  of  this  enlightened  land  strennooriy 
kept  up  the  national  character.  As  soon  as  the 
gymnasticatois  ^eased  their  sport  and  the  bard 
had  resumed  his  seat,  Barney  in  gratitude  pros- 
trated himself  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  tender 
his  warmest  acknowledgements  for  his  invaluable 
gift,  When  suddenly  the  whole  scene  disappeared, 
and  he  found  himself,  not  in  the  feiiy  ring 
where  the  foiries  had  discovered  him.  bat  care- 
fully deposited  near  the  door  of  the  eareni. 

The  first  terrestrial  sound  that  greeted  his 
ears,  was  the  not  very  mellifluous  Toioe  of  his 
friend  Jim,  roaring, 

"  Och,  botheration,  thin,  will  ye  ever  wake  up, 
at  all,  at  aU ! " 

"  And  Jim,  honey,  give  him  a  dhrop  of  the  holy 
wather,"  chimed  in  a  sweet  voice  which  Barney 
well  knew. 

This  was  done,  and  the  unlucky  Barney  was 
thoroughly  drenched,  an  Irish  **  dhrop  "  generally 
amounting  to  somatbiog  under  a  pailful.  He 
essayed  to  speak  but  could  not,  he  had  only  time 
to  feel  that  his  previous  bagpipe  was  still  under 
his  arm,  before  relapang  again  into  a  state  of 
insensibility.  In  this  state  he  was  borne  by  Tim 
and  another  crony^  out  of  the  cavern,  and  with 
many  groans  and  FhUilas  escorted  by  a  pretty 
considerable  tribe  of  all  the  country  round  to  his 
father's  cabin,  where  he  was  placed  in  bed.    He 
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remained  there  iiiBeiiBible  for  a  whole  week,  amid 
the  keenet  and  lamentations  of  his  old  mother 
and  Norah,  who  scarcely  e^er  left  him.  The 
pipes  he  tightly  grasped  all  the  time,  and  in  spite 
of  the  almost  overpowering  curionty  which  pre- 
yailed,  not  a  creature  dared  to  toudi  them» 
through  fear  of  the  enchantment.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  week,  however,  he  awoke,  and  seiz- 
ing them  borat  forth  into  such  strains  of  music, 
that  speedily  a  large  concourse  of  people  were 
assembled  to  listen,  who  at  once  proclaimed  him 
the  greatest  player  living.  Fhelim  himself,  to  do 
him  justice,  immediately  acknowledged  his  sa- 
periority,  and  voluntarily  resigning  to  him  for  the 
fixture  all  his  honors  and  emoluments  retired  with 
dignity  into  the  rank  of  a  m^re  amatem".  Nor 
were  Barney's  acquirements  confined  to  one  instru- 
ment, for  he  found  on  trying  that  he  was  a  perfor- 
meron  several,  though  his  strength  lay  in  the  pipes. 

But  to  return,  as  soon  as  Barney  was  sufficient- 
ly recovered  to  speak,  he  treated  his  wonder- 
stricken  hearers  to  an  account  of  his  adventures 
and  a  description  of  the  enchanted  island ;  but 
of  couDse  it  fell  iar  short  of  the  real  splendor  and 
pomp  of  that  wondrous  plaoe.  Tim  McDermott, 
vouched  for  the  truth  oi  Barney's  being  prostrated 


ta  the  earth  and  carried  off  by  invisible  beings ; 
nay,  in  his  enthusiasm  he  even  went  so  for  as  to 
say  that  he  had  seen  them  ;  moreover  he  further 
averred  that  he  had  discovered  great  heaps  of 
gold  and  jewels  of  which  he  was  about  to  take 
possession,  when  Barney's  alarming  frU  caused 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  cave. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Tim  clung  to  this  statement,  although  he  steadily 
resisted  all  inducements  to  re-enter  for  them. 
Whether  Norah  eventually  was  bright  Mrs  Ber- 
nard O'Brian  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  chronicle : 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  the  end  of  her  life,  she 
plumed  herself  considerably  on  being  the  occasion 
of  Barney's  Ittek,  never  failing  to  hint  dubiously 
about  some  cave  whenever  he  manifested  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  obstreperousoess  or  dis- 
position to  govern  himself. 

Now  should  there  be  any  so  skeptical  as  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  story,  let  him  but  step  over 
to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  inquire  for  Professor 
Bernard  0*Brian,  the  great  Piper;  and  if  he 
choose  he  may  visit  the  enchanted  cavern,  which 
is  still  there  as  much  as  ever  it  was,  and  on  enter- 
ing and  proceeding  far  enough,  he  may  find  that 
it  continues  to  be  a2Z  vutotukiM, 


VAMISSIIIiPS  WMiS&WSiMa  m  ESS  MAIEIP. 


A  twiiTLT  toleinB  lovnd  was  heard. 
Like  the  rieh  melody  of  ganleo  bifd« 
At  twilight ;  and  a  low,  airthdmnal  eoiif 
Of  draany  music  from  his  (oldeo  harp 
Stole  through  the  charmed  air,  and  minstrelsy, 
That  ever  floweth  from  the  poet*s  heart, 
Bwept  by  in  Uvinf  streams. 

Taliesin  wept ; 
And,  in  deep  unison  with  bis  spirit-pain, 
His  harp,  through  whose  rich,  golden  ehordi, 
Hb  careless  fiageie  wandered,  spake  to  him 
In  its  own  weeping  music :  aad  the  bard. 
While  melody  was  floating  round  his  brow, 
Burst  forth  in  eloquent,  undying  song : — 

Farewell !  harp  of  the  legend  land ! 
Btilbiess  will  rest  upon  thee  now, 
For  death  hath  chilled  this  aged  hand. 
And  set  his  seal  upon  his  brow. 
And  I  must  calmly  sink,  as  thou, 
My  harp,  into  his  sad  and  deep 
Embrace,  onloved,  onnambeied,  low. 
No  other  guardian  hand  will  keep 
A  watch  aroand  our  silent  sleep. 
Fsrewell !  harp  oimy  father-laod ! 
The  land  where  freedom's  hallowed  glow 
Was  welcome.    Bright  and  blessed  land 
Where  hive's  rich,  bounding  pulses  flow 
In  living  music.    Wo !  wo !  wo  ! 
To  the  bright  visions  of  delight— 
To  thy  rich  love.    The  Saxon  fee 
Balh  veiled  thy  Uem'd  sonny  li^ 
In  one  eternal  depth  of  night. 


Fluewell !  harp  of  the  lUlea  brave  t 
Lone,  on  the  startled  midnight  air, 
Rises. thy  wail  upon  their  grave; 
And  spirit  tones,  as  if  uf  prayer, 
Ouih  from  thy  chords  above  them  theie^ 
Like  seraph  music.  They  are  gone  ; 
The  young,  the  beautifully  fitif, 
The  brave.    For  all  thy  solemn  tone 
Sounds  like  some  far  off  ibzest  moan. 

Farewell !  haip  of  the  broken  ehordi , 
Stillness  hath  settled  now  on  thee. 
Thy  voice  which,  like  prophetic  word, 
Proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  fkee, 
Must  cease  at  nfgfat,  and  ever  be 
Foigotteo.    Dreamy  earth  shall  tell 
No  tale,  my  harp,  of  thee^  or  me; 
But  with  a  wild  unceasing  knell, 
Will  whisper,  bard  and  harp,  farewell! 

The  freshened  air 
Played  softly  through  bis  snow-white  locks ; 
A  smile  had  settled  on  his  aged  brow, 
As  if,  up-leaping  from  his  heart  of  hearts, 
Its  hidden  music  shed  a  sunlight  there. 
His  harp  had  fallen,  and  a  rich,  rich  tone 
Stole  through  its  jarring  chords.    A  sudden  sigh 
Burst  from  his  clammy  lips  aad  fled  away 
Upon  the  startled  breeae. 

Taliesin's  heart 
And  harp  were  broken,  and  a  solemn  silence, 
Like  a  deep  pall,  had  shrouded  them. 
The  Srfthffn  Butd  was  dead !  &  D.  M. 


TIEIIS  SQSVBHIl'S  SHVBQKQSSSKDH. 
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Ok  Lsok*s  green  and  Tine-ckd  hilli 

The  battle  tumalt  died, 
Aad  old  Ca«talia'i  moDarcb  laid 

His  barniah'd  helm  aiide, 
While,  thronging  in  the  palaee  halb. 

The  plum'd  hidalgo*  trod. 
And  pour*d  their  ■traini  of  comtlr  praitei 

Like  inoenteto  a  god. 

Bot,  hid  in  hli  azoking  bieaat, 

There  Mem*d  a  Mcrec  eting ; 
For  atiU  he  foand  the  Tietor**  Joy 

At  best,  a  tronbled  thing. 
And  atealthily  its  ehaogeful  glow 

Stole  o*erhii  hanghtj  mein, 
Even  like  a  meteor*!  kindling  flash. 

The  gather'd  clouds  between. 

*'  A  suppliant  seeks  thine  ear,  oh  king ! " 

And  staUly  was  the  air 
And  rich  the  flowing  ro^  of  her 

Who  knelt  before  him  there ; 
While  slowly,  as  her  veil  she  raisM, 

Those  deep-set  eyes  he  knew, 
Made  brighter  by  the  pearly  drops  • 

That  ^ked  their  raven  hoe, 

«*  My  sister !  Prineess  Unaca  I 

TkM»t  on  the  bended  knee ! 
Why  cam*st  thou  Aom  ZaoMn's  toweia  1 

Else,  sister,  sit  by  me.*' 
The  swellingJieart  rais'd  high  the  folds 

That  wrappM  her  bosom  fair, 
And  then  **  Alfono's  *'  eherished  name, 

BnisCrfoith  with  earnest  prayer. 

Baok  eame  again  the  battle  Ihee, 

The  dark  cheek  bam*d  like  fire, 
And  scarce  a  few  hoarse  struggling  words 

BBcap*d  the  storm  of  ire  >- 
"  The  blood  of  many  a  vallaat  kni|^t 

Upon  his  soal  doth  lie, 
Whose  red  and  cankering  spots  invoke 

The  vengeance  of  the  sky. 

"  T«t,  for  that  blessed  Saviour's  sake 

Who  died  that  we  might  live» 
Who  bi«ath*d  upon  the  tottorhig  erase 

That  gtorloos  word,  forgive ! 
Speak  thou  the  same  most  heavenly  word, 

And  be  who  caoscd  thy  wo, 
A  mournful  man,  to  holy  shadee 

In  penitence  shal^go ; 

**  There,  day  and  night,  his  fervent  prayer, 

Tliroagh  all  this  mortal  strife^ 
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Shan  rise  for  thee,  the  Christian  king 
Who  spared  his  forfeit  life.** 

**  Plead  not  for  him !    Speak  not  his  nan 
I  know  his  false  heart  well !  ** 

And  fearful  was  the  chilling  pause 
Thai  on  the  suppliant  fbll, 

Broke  only  by  his  heavy  tramp. 

As  bask  and  feith  he  strode^ 
With  gestures  wild,  and  mattered  threat, 

And  brow  that  fleroely  glow'd. 
Yet,  as  the  drooping  hloesom  daiea 

Once  more  the  froety  sky, 
Faint,  but  in  bo|i6,  her  spirit  woke 

Its  broken  melody. 

«*  Rememberest  thou  that  sad,  sad  night. 
When  our  fond  mother  died  1 

When  the  death-candle*  dimly  gleam*d 

■    Her  eartaan*d  eouoh  beside  1 

The  eracifiz,  by  priestly  hands 
Was  slowly  rais*d  on  high. 

Yet  sttU  fh>m  that  most  holy  sign 
Her  tender,  wandering  eye, 

**  O'ershado ved  by  its  heavy  lids,  ' 

Like  trembling  violet  fbll 
Upon  the  little,  awe-etrack  gfonp 

SlwkMghad  lov'd  so  well : 
Elvira,  in  her  muM)*u  arms, 

Just  newly  wak*d  from  sleep, 
6az*d  with  a  wandering  baby  face. 

In  doubt  to  smile  or  weep  ; 

**  Alfooao*s  hand  was  clasped  in  ndn», 

As  down  we  knelt  to  pray. 
And  thou,  the  eldest  bom,  did'atkim 

Our  mingled  tears  away. 
Eememberest  thon**-^ln  bnisting  sobe 

The  ttnfiaish*d  story  died ; 
Forgot  was  all  the  monarch*s.wTath, 

Forgot  his  victor-pride. 

Once  more  his  powerful  arm  she  felt. 

As  in  the  days  of  old. 
Impulsive  draw  her  near  his  aide. 

And  to  his  bosom  Ibid. 
She  heard  the  whbper,    « I  forgive,** 

In  quivering  accents  start. 
And  bound  it  as  a  living  gem 

Upon  her  inmost  heart. 


•**  So,  when  the  king  had  said  this,  he  asked  for  the  deatlk- 
mmUs.  and  preseatly  his  seal  deperted."— Cftrsniets  i/  tAe 
dd 
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CHAPTER    I. 

It  was  a  cold  stormy  evening  in  the  month  of 
Jaonary  '41.  The  winds  drove  in  forions  gusts 
through  the  abnost  deserted  streets  and  swept  the 
fi»t  (ailing  SQOW  in  heavy  manes  agahist  the  build- 
ings, blocking  op  the  door-wajrs  and  pattering  dis- 
mally upon  the  windows.  God  help  the  poor !  for 
many  were  the  houseless,  half-olad  wretches  that 
night  hovering  aroond  the  cellars  or  under  the 
eaves,  seeking  a  shelter  from  the  pitiless  storm  ; 
maqy  shivering  fellow-beings  crouching  in  straw 
and  ragSi  sick  and  dying ;  many  poor  starving  lit- 
tle ones  stretching  their  chilled  limbs  upon  naked 
boards,  without  e'en  a  blanket  to  protect  them  from 
the  cold.     God  kdp^the  poor  ! 

Yet  a  more  cheerful  scene  than  the  snug  little 
sitting-room  of  David  Brown  presented  on  that 
inclement  night  is  rarely  seen.  Before  the  ample 
grate  heaped  with  glowing  anthracite,  a  table  was 
drawn  op  covered  with  snowy  napery,on  which  the 
tea  equipage  was  already  placed.  There  were 
fine  tempting  biscuits,  rich  firagrant  butter,  its  golden 
aurface  bearing  the  tasteful  impress  of  floweis,  lit* 
tie  glass  dishes  of  ruby  quince  and  quivering  apple- 
jelly,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  table  a  small  silver 
basket  was  filled  with  generous  slices  of  delicious 
plum-cake.  Upon  a  soA  drawn  near  the  fire  i^ere 
seated  two  young  persons — ^lovers.  A  fine  hand- 
some fellow  was  that  sailor  lad,  and  the  modest 
blushing  girl  whose  head  rests  upon  his  ahoulder  and 
whose  little  hand  is  clasped  in  his,  is  Catharine, 
the  only  child  of  David  Brown.  Edward  had  just 
letumed  from  sea  after  a  six  months*  voyage,  and 
now  in  the  presence  of  his  afi5anced  bride  all  the 
dangers  he  had  passed  were  forgotten,  and  he  re- 
membered not  that  in  a  few  short  weeks  he  must 
again  leave  his  beloved  and  afiectionate  Catharine. 
Usppiness  danced  in  his  bright  black  eyes  as  he 
gazed  fondly  upon  the  young  and  lovely  girl,  then, 
with  something  like  a  sigh  and  pressing  that  dear 
little  hand  to  his  lips,  he  said  :--* 

"  Catharine,  I  had  hoped  this  voyage  to  have 
called  you  mine,  but  now  another  tedious  six 
months  most  pass  ere  I  can  claim  my  sweet  girl. 
Yon  see,  Kate,  while  our  ship  was  lying  off  Cuba, 
a  poor  mess-mate  of  mine  was  seized  with  the  le- 
ver. Poor  Jake !  well,  he  died.    I  knew  he  had  an 


old  blind  father  and  an  aged  mother  to  Bupp<«t — 
nice  old  people  too  and  too  proud  to  cast  anchor 
for  life  in  a  poor-house,  and  so  to  make  Jack's  mind 
easy  for  the  long  voyage  he  was  bound  for,  I  pro- 
mised him  I  would  give  my  wages  this  trip,  and 
maybe  more  to  make  his  old  father  and  mother 
comfortable.  Then  Jack,  poor  fellow,  squeezed  my 
hand,  nodded  his  thanks,  and  went  ofi"  with  a 
smile  upon  his  figure-head.  And  now,  Kate,  just 
f>r  the  folly  of  having  a  sofi  heart,  we  most  wait  a 
while  longer,  my  girl  1 " 

**  God  will  bless  yon  for  that  good  deed,  Ed- 
ward," said  Catharine,  artlessly  imprinting  a  kiss 
upon  the  brow  of  her  lover.  "  Oh,  I  love  you  now 
better  than  ever  for  doing  as  you  have  done." 

**  I  knew  you  would  sayso,  my  dear  girl,"  cried 
Edward,  brushing  a  tear  from  his  eye.  '*  Yes,  yes,  a 
heart  like  year's  is  eVer  ready  to  sacrifice  its  own 
happiness  for  the  good  of  others.  Bat  where  is 
our  fother,  Kate  1" 

<*  He  will  be  here  shortly,"  she  replied.  "  It  is 
now  past  his  usual  hour.  How  suiprised  and  de- 
lighted he  will  be  to  see  yon.  Hark  /  he  is  coming." 

At  this  moment  the  street  door  was  opened  and 
shnt,  and  a  heavy  but  quick  step  heard  in  the  hall. 
Placing  his  finger  on  his  lips  Edward  laughingly 
sprang  behind  the  door. 

"  Hilloa,  Kate !  good  news,  my  giri  I  The  old 
ftoman  lies  snugly  moored  at  the  wharf,  no  laying 
on  and  off  the  Hook  this  teirible  night  for  poor 
Jack,and  Edward—" 

'*  Is  here ! "  cried  the  happy  sailor,  rushing  for- 
ward and  seizing  the  old  gentleman  by  the  hands. 

**HiUoJ  tkipahojfi  My  dear  fellow,  welcome, 
welcome ! "  said  honest  David, "  but,  zounds !  yon 
grasp  my  hand  like  a  marling-spike,  Ned  f  Well, 
well,  you  are  welcome  on  land,  my  boy,  eh,  Katy  ? 
Come,  daughter,  let*&  have  some  supper,  and 
then  we'll  listen  to  some  of  our  jack  tar's  won- 
derful adventures." 

Casting  an  affectionate  look  at  her  lover,  Cath- 
arine now  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned  bearing 
in  her  hands  a  small  tureen  of  smoking  o]rsters,  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  black  girl  with  the  tea.  The 
good  man  and  Edward  partook  of  this  fine  supper 
with  glorious  appetites ;  as  for  Catharine  she  seemed 
too  happy  to  eat,  bat  sat  smiling  and  blushing, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  beings  she 
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mo0t  ioyed  on  earth.  Suddenly  some  new  thought 
•eemed  to  strike  her,  she  turned  pale  for  a  moment, 
looked  anxiously  toward  the  windows  against 
which  the  storm  was  beating  furiously,  and  then 
glanced  with  a  sigh  at  the  good  things  spread  be- 
fore her.  At  length  she  arose,  and  drawing  aside 
the  window  curtain  put  her  two  little  hands  to  her 
face  and  looked  out  upon  the  tempest  Again  she 
seated  herself  at  the  table,  but  all  her  eiqoyment 
waa  fled.  Her  abstraction  soon  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  her  loyer. 

•*  What  ails  you,  Catharine  7 "  he  exclaimed, 
«« you  look  pale." 

At  this  remark  David  Brown,  dropping  his  knife 
and  fork,  looked  for  a  moment  anxiously  at  his 
daughter ;  then  shaking  his  head,  he  said : 

**  Now  I  will  warrant  my  life  the  silly  child  is 
thinking  of  her  poor  old  grandfether,  and  wishing 
he  oould  uste  of  our  good  cheer ! " 

"  Yes,  dear  fether,"  added  Catharine,  "  and  if 
you  are  willing  I  will  take  some  of  it  to  him." 

"  Not  to-night,  child,  not  to-night,"  replied  the 
old  gentleman,  '*  the  storm  is  too  violent  for  yon  to 
be  out." 

"  Yes,  to  night,"  said  Catharine,  rising  and  kiss- ' 
ing  her  fetber,  **  he  may  be  mifSttmg  both  from 
cold  and  hunger ;  and,  fether,  I  promised  my  dear 
mother  I  would  never  forget  poor  grandfather,  even 
when  I  was  most  happy !  " 

"  God  bless  you,  darling,  go  along,  go  along," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  much  affected,  **  take  what 
you  will,  but  mind  and  wrap  up  warm.  Edward 
will  go  with  you." 

The  young  man  was  already  on  bis  feet,  glanc- 
ing approvingly  at  Catharine  as  she  hastened .  to 
fill  a  basket  with  some  of  the  nice  things  before 
her,  after  first  going  to  the  closet  and  taking  thence 
several  fine  pine-apples  and  oranges,  which  she 
placed  at  the  bottom  with  a  look  of  thanks  to 
Edward,  whose  gift  they  were.  f 

"  Good  bye,  dear  fether,"  said  she,  when  all  was 
ready,  **  we  will  soon  be  back— 4>y  the  time  you 
have  smoked  your  first  pipe." 

"There,  there,  go  along,  dariing,"  cried  her 
fether  drawing  her  to  him  and  kissing  her,  "  dont 
stay  too  long ;  take  good  care  of  her,  Edward,  and 
see  that  she  keeps  her  cloak  well  around  her.  Pull 
your  hood  closer,  Kate.  The  deuce,  do  you  think 
Ned  will  stop  to  look  ut  your  pretty  fece  by 
lamplight  r* 


CHAPTER    II. 

Crouched  shivciingly  over  a  few  embers,  gath« 
ered  into  one  small  heap  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
open  fire-plaoe  sits  an  old  man.  His  hair  is  silver 
white  and  fells  fer  down  his  back  and  around  hif 
pale  sunken  cheeks,  over  which  the  feint  dying 
light  of  the  embers  cast  a  deathly  hue.    His  thin 


bony  hands  are  open,  their  palms  pressed  close  to 
the  smoaldering  ashes,  as  courting  their  feeble 
warmth,  and  lus  tattered  elbowa  rest  on  hii  trem- 
bling knees.  As  the  wind  howls  and  roars  around 
the  chimney,  or  shakes  the  heavy  wooden  shut- 
ter closed  over  the  only  window,  the  old  man 
starts  and  glances  timidly  around  bun,  as  if  striv- 
u>g  t^  peer  into  the  darkness  which  dirouds  the 
opposite  end  of  that  lonely  room,  bare  of  femi- 
ture,  save  two  old  straw-bottomed  chain,  a  small 
pine  table,  and  a  low  truckle-bed.  Upon  the  shelf 
over  the  fire-place  are  a  few  cracked  and  broken 
pieces  of  crockery,  and  in  the  comer  sits  a  small 
stew-pan  and  an  iron  kettle,  both  rusty  and  dis- 
colored. 

Poor,  wretched  old  man  !  JBoie  wrtUhtd  7  when 
all  around  him  on  every  side  he  knows  the  pre- 
sence of  Alt  God  !  See  he  stretches  his  feeble  de- 
crepit limbs  upon  yon  hard  straw  pallet,  lus  thin 
white  hairs  fell  over  a  miserable  bolster  of  ragi, 
but  what  of  that  7  b  there  not  gold  there  t  Ay, 
gold — the  mtser't  goi{.  Yes,  those  old  limbs  are 
pressing  upon  gold,  those  silver  hairs,  those  hag- 
gard cheeks  are  pillowed  upon  gold4  Then  what 
cares  the  miser  Richard  Clinch  for  the  hardness  of 
his  couch  7 

There  is  a  low  tap  at  the  door.  The  miser 
starts,  turns  even  more  pale,  and  grasps  convulsive- 
ly at  the  treasures  beneath  him.  He  listens ;  therr 
is  another  knock ;  he  remains  still,  scarce  danng  to 
breathe.  At  length  the  door  is  gently  shaken, 
and  amid  the  pauses  of  the  storm  a  voice  ezdaims: 

•«'Tis  me,  grandfether ;  'tis  Catharine." 

«  Fool,  fool,"  said  the  old  man,  peevishly,  *"  what 
brings  her  herel "  Then  rising  feom  the  bed  he 
groped  his  way  to  the  door. 

"  Daughter,  Catharine,  is  it  you,  child  t  Are  you 
alone?" 

**  No,  not  alone,  grandfether ;  ^  fiicnd  is  with 
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me." 

«  Ay,  a  friend^  muttered  the  miser,  "a  frigU 
to  pry  and  peer  around  7"  then  he  added  in  a  kwder 
tone,  *<  wait  a  bit  child,  and  I  will  let  you  iiL" 

Feeling  his  way  to  the  fireplace,  he  managed  to 
light  a  small  tallow  candle,  and  then  slowly  and 
reluctantly,  as  it  would  seem,  unlocked  the  door. 
Edward  and  Catharine  entered,  their  garments 
white  with  snow,  their  cheeks  glowing  from  the 
keen  air,  and  almost  breathless  under  the  exertioa 
necessary  to  force  their  way  through  the  driving 
stoim.  Throwing  down  his  sailor  cap,  and  ibak- 
ing  the  wet  from  the  dark  locks  which  clustered 
around  his  brow,  the  former  eiclsinfMtd  : 

*'  A  bitter  night  this,  my  good  sir,  and  by  my 
fidth,"  (glancing  as  he  spoke  at  the  ofaecrleas  fire- 
place,) <*  you  seem  but  poorly  provided  to  meet  it." 

**  Ah,  poor  folks  most  leam  to  bear  all  wea- 
thers," replied  the  old  man  in  a  whining  tone, 
**  wood  is  scarce-  very  scarce.** 
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"  Why,  grand&ther,  no  fire ! "  cried  Catharine, 
<*Dofire, andsoch  a  cold  eTentng  as  this?  Let 
me  kindle  aome  foi'yoit  at  once .  Dear  me,  yon  must 
be  perishing !  "  and  she  clasped  the  coid,  clammy 
hand  of  the  miser  between  her  own. 

"  No,  no,  child ;  no  fire  to-night,"  hasiily  an- 
swered the  old  man,  *'  it  is  late  ;  no  fire,  it  would 
be  waste fuL    Wood  is  scarce ,  very  scarce/' 

**  But  see,  grandfather,  what  I  have  brought  yon/' 
and  Catharine  lifted  the  cover  of  the  basket ;  "  now 
do  let  Edward  make  a  fire,  and  I  will  warm  these 
oysters  for  you  ;  they  will  be  so  nice." 

Edward,  however,  without  waiting  for  permis- 
sion, had  already  seized  upon  the  seanty  supply  of 
fuel,  so  carefully  hoarded  in  one  corner,  ^ind  lal  ed 
open  the  embers.  Urged  by  the  breath  of  the 
sailor,  a  bright  blaze  was  already  wreathing  up  the 
blackened  chimney. 

••  Waste — waste  ! "  groaned  the  old  man,  ¥nring- 
ing  his  hands,  and  eyeing  keenly  the  proceedings 
of  the  young  people ;  *'  not  a  stick  left  for  the  poor 
old  man !  Ruin,  ruin !  All  blazing,  and  wood  so 
scarce ! " 

"  Come, come,  mess-mate,"  said  Edward,  throw- 
ing a  handful  of  silver  upon  the  table,  "  don't  be 
down-hearted  ;  there  is  something  to  buy  warmth 
and  food  for  to. morrow.  So  cheer  up,  and  enjoy 
what  is  before  you  to-night." 

"  Good  young  man ! "  exclaimed  the  miser,  his 
eyes  gloating  over  the  treasure,  "  excellent  young 
man !  "  and  sweeping  it  up,  he  eagerly  grasped  it 
in  his  thin  trembling  hand. 

In  the  meantime  Catharine  had  carefully  washed 
the  little  stewpan  and  placed  the  oysters  to  simmer 
over  the  fire,  then  going  to  the  table  she  proceeded 
to  nnjNLck  her  basket  of  delicaci<rs. 

*'Look,  grandfather  here  are  some  biscuits 
which  I  made  myself,  such  as  dear  mother  loved  so 
well."  The  old  man  groaned.  "  Then  here  is 
butter,  yes  and — why  whereas  the  jelly  ?  Oh,  here 
it  is ;  this  will  help  your  cough  ;  but  here — here, 
grandfather,  is  something  from  over  the  sea."  And 
looking  at  Howard  as  she  spoke,  she  dr«w  forth  the 
fragrant  store  one  by  one  and  placed  them  upon 
the  table. 

"  Ah,  good,  very  good ! "  and  the  miser  smiled, 
and  counted  over  the  tempting  oranges  and  pines, 
muttering  as  he  did  so,  "  Six  cents,  twelve,  twen- 
ty-five cents*— ah,  good,  very  good."  Thrusting 
the  money  which  his  eager  hand  still  grasped  into 
his  pocket,  be  hastily  snatcheJ  up  the  fruit,  and 
tottering  to  a  cupboard  placed  it  within  and 
quickly  locked  the  door,  as  if  fearing  it  might  oth- 
erwise be  eaten.  He  partook  but  sparingly  of  the 
supper  which  the  kindness  ol  his  grand-child  had 
provided,  seeming  to  begrudge  himself  even  of  the 
luxufy  which  cost  him  nothing.  It  was  now  grow- 
ing late  and  at  length  Edward  and  Catharine  arose 
to  depart. 
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'*  Good  night,  grandfather,"  cried  the  latter, prei» 
ing  her  rosy  lips  to  his  pale  hollow  cheek.  "  Good 
night ;  now  do  keep  comfortable  to  night,  do.*' 

'"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  Edward,  extending  his 
hand.  The  miser  pressed  it  tightly  between  his 
own  and  whispered : 

"  Gfood  young  man,  wood  is  very  scarce ;  have 
you  a  trifle  more  to  give  a  poor  old  man  7 " 

Although  surprised  and  somewhat  disgusted, 
Edward  placed  in  his  hand  a  gold  coin,  and  with- 
out again  speaking  the  lovers  left  the  house. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  than  the  old  man 
firmly  locked  and  bolted  it.  Then  holding  up  the 
gold  between  his  skinny  fingers,  he  eagerly  sought 
to  ascertain  U*  amount.  Laying  it  down  he  next 
drew  forth  the  silver  from  his  pocket,  and  proceed- 
ed to  examine  piece  by  piece  their  value.  *<  Aye,  all 
good  Spanish  coin!  a  wasteful  youth — wasteful 
youth.  But  I  doui't  whether  they  can  be  good 
weight — youth  is  careless."  And  fumbling  in  his 
boeom  he  produced  a  small  pair  of  silver  scales 
and  weighed  each  piece  with  keen  accuracy. 

What  a  picture  did  that  miserable  old  man  pre- 
sent !  I'he  shades  of  death  already  falling  around 
him — the  hue  of  the  grave  already  settled  upon  his 
wasted  features — bending  with  such  trembling  ear- 
nestness over  that  pitiful  dross,  and  watching 
with  straiued  eager  eye  the  equipoise  of  that  little 
fcale. 

His  sordid  hopes  were  realized  ;  not  a  piece  of 
that  shining  hea^  was  wanting  in  weight  and, 
chuckling  with  deliglit,  the  miser  once  more  greed- 
ily counted  over  his  unej^pected  griins ;  then  going 
to  the  bed  he  lifted  the  bolster  and  placed  it  within. 
This  done  ha  carefully  drew  apart  the  still  blazing 
brands,  qu*  nched  every  ember,  and  blowing  out 
the  miserable  candle  once  more  lay  down  with  his 
idol.  His  thoughts  were  apparently  still  occupied 
with  the  profits  of  the  evening,  for  he  continued  to 
mutter:  "  Very  good,  six  cents  a  piece,  oranges, 
aye,  and  pine-apples  too,  good,  shil-ling — twen-ty- 
five — ^he,  he,  he — very — good." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Although  now  so  perfectly  the  slave  of  avarice, 
tlichard  Clinch  had  once  loved.  The  heart  which 
beat  so  feebly  in  the  breast  of  this  drudge  of  mam- 
mon was  once  susceptible  of  all  the  tend.;r  emo- 
tions. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  a 
counting-house  in  one  of  our  Southern  cities, 
where  his  careful  and  frugal  management,  his  in- 
dustry and  keen  observation,  soon  rendered  him  a 
very  great  favorite  with  his  employer.  When 
Richard  became  of  age  he  was  made  a  partner  of 
the  house,  and  now  the  desire  he  had  ever  felt  of 
becoming  rich  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  being  re- 
alized. Mr.  Whartort  had  but  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter.    Richard  saw  her  and  loved  her,  but  his  love 
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was  not  returned — the  affectionB  of  Theren  be- 
ing already  fixed  upon  a  consin,  whose  poverty, 
however,  formed  an  insuperable  bar  in  the  eyes  of 
her  father  to  their  nnion.  On  the  contrary  he  en- 
couraged the  addresses  of  Richard  and,  taking  the 
advantage  of  her  lover's  absence,  compelled  his 
child  to  marry  his  favorite.  Soon  after  this  biar- 
riage  Mr.  Wharton  died,  leaving  all  his  property  to 
his  son-in-law. 

No  sooner  in  possession  of  his  mistress  and  the 
great  wealth  of  the  father,  than  the  naturally  avari- 
cious disposition  of  Richard  Clinch  daily  increased, 
to  which  he  gradually  yielded  more  and  more, 
until  finally  all  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature 
were  swallowed  up  in  this  one  engrossing  passion. 
Distrusting  the  mutability  of  trade,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  he  retired  from  business  and  hiring  a 
small  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  removed 
there  with  his  young  and  highly  educated  wife, 
who  was  thenceforth  to  become  his  patient  house- 
hold slave.  Daily  his  wealth  increased.  His  acute 
judgment  and  prudence  enabled  him  to  carry  on 
extensive  speculations  which  never  fiiiled  of  result- 
ing to  hie  advantage,  and  every  additional  dollar 
that  he  hoarded  away  seemed  to  place  another 
barrier  between  his  gold-craving  heart  and  the  ties 
of  humanity. 

Theresa  was  of  a  delicate  constitution — had 
been  brought  up  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  to- 
tally unused  to  labor,  but  was  now  compelled  by 
the  unfeeling  man  to  whom  Hkr  mistaken  father 
had  given  her  to  perform  the  entire  domestic  du- 
ties, for  Richard  would  allow  no  other  servant 
under  his  roof.  Perhaps  he  still  loved  her — hut 
$he  1009  his — and  he  loved  gold  better!  ^Two 
years  afVer  their  marriage  the  unhappy  Theresa 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter. 

For  the  sake  of  humanity  we  must  hope  some 
natural  affection  stirred  the  heart  of  the  mieei^at 
this  event,  but  if  so  the  source  of  feeling  was  soon 
choked  and  stifled  for  ever.  He  immediately 
placed  his  child  at  nurse  in  a  remote  country  vil- 
lage, paying  a  mere  trifle  for  her  support,  convinc- 
ing the  woman  to  whose  charge  be  abanded  her 
of  his  total  inability  to  give  more. 

Poor  little  child  !  Thou  daughter  of  wealth ! 
To  what  misery  and  toil  were  thy  young  days 
doomed !  The  woman  was  not  really  unkind — 
but  she  was  very  poor,  with  a  large  family  of  her 
own  upon  her  hands.  Little  Catharine  was  pa- 
tient and  willing,  and  from  morning  until  night  she 
was  forced  to  labor  far  beyond  her  strength.  She 
had  reached  her  twelfUi  year  when  her  cruel  father 
came  to  the  village  and  took  her  away  witl|  him. 
Her  father !  How  the  heart  of  the  poor  child  s 
swelled  with  delight  at  that  sacrad  name !  How  ' 
often  she  had  envied  the  children  of  her  nu  se  as 
they  clung  around  the  knees  of  their  fiither,  and 
now  her's  had  come  for  her.     But,  alas !  there  was 
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no  tendemeas  in  that  pitileas  booom  far  his  ofl*- 
spring,  and  the  afi*ections  of  little  Catharme  were 
chilled  and  blighted  in  the  bud.    Richard  Clinch 
returned  no  more  to  his  native  city,  but  with  his 
daughter  proceeded  to  New  York.   He  here  placed 
his  child  at    service,    compelling    her  to  bring 
him  every  penny  of  her  narrow  wages,  scarcely 
allowing  her  sufficient  to  clothe  herself  with  de- 
cency.    Believing  her  father  to  be  actually  as  poor 
as  he  professed,  Catharine  cheerfully  acteded  to 
his  demands,  and  denied  herself  every  indulgence 
that  she  might  give  her  hard  earnings  for  his  com- 
fort.   Notwithstanding  his  harshness,  she  loved 
him.     He  was  the  only  being  on  earth  she  knew 
with  whom  she  could  claim  kindred,  and  the  holy 
tie  between  father  and  child  was  to  her  sacred  and 
lovely  !     Other  afi*ections  at  length  became  woven 
in  the  heart  of  Catharine.     She  married — but  as 
her  husband  was  only  a  ship-carpenter,  who  had 
fiillen  in  love  with  her  pretty  face  and   gentle 
manners,  Richard  Clinch  forgetting  that  by  his 
own  deeds  he  had  prevented  his  child  from  mar- 
rying suitable  to  her  birth,  forbade  her  with  the 
harshest  invectives  from  ever  coming  near  him 
again.     In  vain  his  child  wept  and  implored — he 
was  firm  and  cast  her  from  him  forever.     This 
was  a  severe  trial  for  Catharine,  bat  finding  all 
attempts  at  reconciliation  were  only  met  with 
renewed  insult,  she  at  length  desisted  and,  in  the 
afiection  of  her  kind  husband  and   the   endear- 
ments of  her  little  girl,  strove  to  forget  entirely  the 
cruelty  of  her  parent.     How  he  subsisted  she  knew 
not,  and  many  were  her  sleepless  nights  on  his 
account.     She  sometimes  met  him  gliding  through 
the  streets  the  very  picture  of  want,  and  oflen  she 
loitered  around  his  miserable  dwelling  to  ascertain 
if  he  was  suffering  either  from  sickness  or  want. 

Thus  many  years  passed  on.  In  the  mean  time 
her  husband,  David  Brown,  an  honeet  industrious 
man,  had  made  money — ^indeed  was  fast  growing 
rich — ^had  built  himself  a  fine  substantial  house — 
and  educated  their  only  child,  pretty  Kate,  at  the 
best  schools.  Riches  had  not  hardened  the  heart  of 
this  worthy  man  ;  his  hand  was  never  closed  against 
the  wants  of  the  poor.  The  situation  of  his  wife'i 
fisither  and  his  continued  hostility  he  deplored,  and 
would  most  cheerfully  have  given  the  old  man  an 
asylum  in  his  house.  Mrs.  Brown  at  length  de- 
termined to  make  one  more  attempt  to  see  her 
father.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  daughter, 
now  a  young  woman,  and  a  much  more  powerful 
agent  than  she  imagined  in  a  welt  filled  puree  I 
The  heart  of  the  old  man  melted !  He  received 
her  with  all  the  kindness  he  was  capable  of  mani- 
festing, although  he  still  refused  to  acknowledge 
David  Brown  as  his  eonJn'law  !  Mrs.  Brown 
lived  only  a  few  months  nfttr  this  reconciliation, 
charging  her  daughter  with  her  dying  breath  never 
to  neglect  her  poor  old  grand&ther. 
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Catharine  was  now  her  kind  fiither's  only  com- 
fort, and  as  he  never  denied  her  a  request  she 
often  visited  the  abode  of  supposed  poverty.  As 
the  little  delicacies  with  which  she  seldom  went 
nnprovided  served  the  miser  for  many  a  gratui- 
tous meal,  her  presence  was  not  unwelcome. 
With  the  approbation  of  her  fether  she  was  en- 
gaged to  a  fine  yoang  man,  Edward  Rider,  already 
known  to  the  reader.  He  was  now  the  second 
mate  of  a  merchant  vessel,  bat  gave  promise  by 
his  industry  and  skill  to  attain  the  highest  rank  in 
his  profearion. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  dwelling  in  which  Richard  Clinch  had  so 
long  resided  was  a  low  iniserable  tenement,  black 
from  age,  standing  at  the  comer  of  a  narrow  street 
not  fi&r  from  the  heart  of  oar  great  metropolis. 
There  were  only  two  rooms,  but  one  sufficed  the 
wants  of  the  miser ;  the  other  had  not  been  opened 
for  many  years.  There  was  no  passage  way; 
the  street  door  opened  directly  into  the  room 
which  Richard  had  appropriated  for  his  use,  and 
from  tfciat  another  led  into  the  deserted  cham- 
ber, but  this  wad  firmly  fastened  and  the  window 
of  that  room  carefully  boarded  over.  The  strong 
shatter  which  secured  the  one  lighting  the  miser's 
apartment  was  seldom  opened  and  then  only  from 
the  top. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  the  morning  following 
the  miser's  first  introduction  to  the  reader  that, 
after  partaking  very  sparingly  of  the  oysters  still  re- 
maining  and  moistening  his  parched  throat  with  a 
drink  of  water,  Richard  Clinch  removed  the  lus- 
cious firuit  from  the  closet,  placed  it  in  a  small 
backet,  threw  an  old  tattered  cloak  over  his  shoul- 
ders and,  after  first  narrowly  examining  around  to 
see  that  all  was  secure,  withdrew  the  bolt, unlock- 
ed the  door,  removed  the  key  and  went  out,  care- 
fully re-locking  it  on  the  outside. 

He  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes  ere  a  key 
was  softly  inserted  within  the  lock,  the  door  par- 
tially opened,  and  two  men  springing  quickly  into 
the  room,  immediately  re-closed  and  bolted  it. 

"  Hey,  Bill,"  said  one,  tossing  his  cap  up  to  the 
ceiling  and  catching  it  again,  "  here  we  are  safe 
and  snug  in  the  den  of  the  old  miser !  Now  for 
the  gold — ^for  gold  there  is,  I'll  be  sworn,  and 
enough  of  it!  As  old  Hays  says,  <  toe'U  ssmrch 
the  premises;  eh.BiW  I " 

«  But  remember,  Jake,  hands  off  this  time,"  in- 
terrupted the  other,  "  we  are  only  to  find  out  if 
there  U  any,  and  then  we'll  take  our  own  way — 
you  iin<^iptand — to  secure  the  whole  shining 
booty." 

The  two  mea  then  proceeded  to  search  for  their 
anticipated  plunder. 

"  Aa  miserly  a  hole,"  cried  the  first  speaker,  **  as 


one  would  wish  to  see !  Come,  Bill,  haul  down 
those  old  cracked  dishes ;  your  miser's  are  very 
fond  of  such  traps.  Eh,  all  empty — ^not  enough  in- 
side to  feed  a'flea.  What's  this  7  Oysters  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  The  old  rascal  don't  lack  for  cheer  after  all ! " 
tasting  them  as  he  spoke. 

His  companion  had  by  this  time  approached  the 
bed,  and  began  fiinging  aside  the  tattered  coverlid 
and  worm-eaten  blanket.  At  length,  with  a  loud 
shout,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Hillo,  Jake ;  here  it  is.  All  right--Iook  at  the 
beauties ! "  and  running  his  hand  within  the 
straw  he  drew  it  forth  filled  with  glittering  gold 
and  silver.  "  By  Jove,  did  any  one  ever  sleep  on 
richer  couch  than  this  same  old  hunks  7  This  1b 
too  good  to  lose,  comrade ! " 

"  Say  you  so,"  replied  the  other,  **  then  suppose 
we  take  it  now,  BiU." 

"  No,  no,  Jake ;  only  enough  for  a  chaw  and  a 
glass  of  grog  ! "  then  dividing  a  few  pieces  with 
his  companion,  he  carefully  replaced  the  clothes, 
and  the  two  seating  themselves  apon  the  edge  of 
the  bed,  commenced  arranging  their  horrible  plans, 
carelessly  flipping  the  gold  between  their  fingers 
as  they  did  so. 

"  Well,  to-night  then,"  said  Jake,  "  mast  finish 
the  business,  for  hang  me  if  I  shall  sleep  until  this^ 
slapping  the  bed  *'  is  our  own.  But  look  here, 
Bill,  how  shall  it  be  1  I  hate  blood.  Blood!  bah! 
it  tells  tales !  What  say  you,  comrade,  to  a  tight 
grip  around  the  Hhroat— his  old  carcase  has  not 
much  breath  in  it — ^'twill  be  an  easy  job." 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  other, "  Fingers  leave 
an  unhandsome  necklace,  too  apt  to  be  hung 
around  one's  own  throat !  Let  me  see.  Ah,  I  have 
it— r«  season  his  oyster  !  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  The  old 
fellow  shall  have  a  good  dinner  for  his  last ! " 
Then  rising  and  taking  down  the  bowl  of  dysters, 
^  shook  a  white  powder  over  them  and,  after  care- 
fully stirring  them  round,  said : 

"  There,  old  Clinch,  many  a  better  man  than 
you  has  supped  from  the  same  broth !  Now  look ' 
here,  Jake,  and  mind  what  I  tell  you — always  do 
such  business  as  genteelly  as  possible  ;  this  will  be 
a  natural  death !  a  poor  old  man  dying  from  age, 
peacefully  in  his  bed!  I  know  just  how  long  to 
wait  for  this  medicine — we'll  be  on  the  spot  in  time 
and  then,  comrade,  we're  made  for  life  !  We*U 
retire,  gentlemen  of  fortune  !  ha!  ha!  ha!  " 

<*  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "  echoed  his  companion,  and, 
casting  another  eager  look  at  the  bed,  the  ruffians 
departed. 

Little  suspecting  the  foul  deed  which  had  bean 
done  during  his  absence  the  old  man  returned  to 
his  dreary  abode.  There  was  a  hideous  smile  up- 
on his  wasted^atures,  for  he  had  sold  the  gilt  of  his 
grand-ehild  at  a  good  price,  and  now,  afler  caiefolly 
weighing  each  bit  of  silver  and  even  the  capper 
coin,  he  added  the  tiifiing  amount  to  his  traaeare 
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with  all  a  mitefa  delight.  The  weather  was  still 
piercing  cold,  the  old  man's  teeth  chattered,  his 
fingers  were  benumhed  and  his  frame  shook  as  with 
an  ague.  Once  he  took  up  a  charred  brand  and 
striking  a  light  was  about  to  kindle  a  fire,  but  re- 
linquishing his  intention  he  carefully  replaced  it, 
saying : 

"  No,  no,  wood  is  scarce,  two  pennies  ssTed, 
rU  go  to  bed,  sleep  is  cheaper  !  He /  he!  he i 
TvDO  pennies  saved  /  tteo  pennies  saved  !  "  He 
was  about  to  lie  down  when  hie*  eye  fell  upon  the 
bowl  of  oysters,  "  Good  girl,  very  good  girl,"  he 
continued,  "  V\\  eat,  they  cost  nothing,  nothing ! 
Ah,  the  1000(2  /  j e»,  the  wood  !  a  wasteful  youth ! " 
Then  taking  down  the  bowl  he  greedily  partook 
of  its  contents,  draining  the  broth  to  the  bottom. 
Now  throwing  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  drawing 
the  clothes  closely  around  his  chilled  frame,  he  lay 
for  some  time  talking  and  muttering  to,  himself,  as 
if  counting  over  some  vast  amount.  At  length  he 
slept. 


CHAPTER     V. 

In  about  an  hour  the  old  man  awoke  in  the  most 
violent  pain ;  the  attempted  to  rise,  but  found  him- 
self unable  to  do  so.  His  frame  racked  with  the 
most  excruciating  tonnents  and,  consuming  with 
thirst,  there  lay  Richard  Clinch,  the  miser !  Poor 
old  man  !  How  much  he  would  have  given  but 
for  one  swallow  of  water,  even  his  gold  he  would 
have  bartered  for  one  draught^rom  the  cooling 
spring,  where  even  poverty  may  kneel  down  free 
and  the  beasts  of  the  fields  refresh  themselves  from 
its  pure  depths. 

He  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  oh !  what  horri- 
rible  phantoms  now  thronged  around  the  miser's 
eovch  of  gold  I  First  his  pale,  unhappy  wife,  now 
in  all  her  beauty  and  loveliness  as  when  first  he  had 
called  iter  his  own,  with  feeble  tottering  steps, 
her  eyes  resting  reproachfully  on  her  murdered 
and  then  in  the  garb  of  death  she  was  at  his 
side,  her  ashy  face  pressed  close  to  his !  Next  his 
daughter,  his  only  chi||d — the  heiress  of  wealth, 
whom  he  had  brought  up  in  bitter  servitude, 
thst  by  the  toil  of  those  slender  fingers  he,  the 
lather,  might  gain  that  which  now  could  not  pur- 
chase him  one  moment's  release  from  pain.  She 
Was  there,  in  death  reproachfiil  who  living  never 
murmured.  Then  crowded  around  his  pillow 
many  hideous  fiices ;  hundreds  of  poor  starving 
wretches,  whose  woes  he  had  spumed ;  the  wi- 
dow and  the  fatherless  whom  he  had  robbed  ;  on 
they  came,  a  ghastly  troop,  whispering  to  the 
conscience  of  the  wretched  man.  At  length  a 
horrible— oh,  how  horrible  {—thought  seized  the 
miser.    Perhaps  he  was  about  to  die ! 

«*Die!  die!  Oh.no!  WhatJeavealJi~-«ll!  My 
gold!  Die,  no!"  and  the  miaeimble  wretch 
groaned  and  shrieked  in  agony. 


The  sun  was  near  its  setting  (although  no  cheer- 
ful beam  ever  penetrated  there)  when  Catharine 
knocked  at  the  door.  The  old  man  recognized 
the  sound  and,  putting  forth  all  his  strength,  for 
despair  lent  him  energy,  he  crawled  from  the  bed 
and  tottered  to  the  door.  With  difficulty  be  turn- 
ed the  key  and  withdrew  the  bolts,  then  sank  back 
exhausted  upon  the  floor.  Catharine  screamed 
with  terror  when  she  saw  thfi  situation  of  her  poor 
old  grand^ither. 

"Hu-sh,  hu-sh,"  gasped  the  old  man,  "they 
will  hear  ;  shut  the  door,  child — shut  the  door." 

Trembling  in  every  limb  she  did  so,  and  then 
exerting  all  her  strength,  she  assisted  him  once 
more  to  bed. 

"  Dear,  grandfather,  you  are  very  ill ;  let  me  go 
for  a  physician." 

*'  No,  no !"  replied  the  old  man,^ faintly,  "no, 
no,  give  me  water !  I  am  burning— water,  water, 
child !  Let  me  sleep,  don't  leave  me,  don't  leave 
me,  don't  leave  a  poor  old  man.  No  doctor—- no 
doctor,  child  ;  they  will  want  money,  and  where 
should  I  get  money  1 "  So  saying  his  head  sank 
back  upon  the  pillow  and  his  eyes  closed  as  if  io 
I  sleep. 

And  poor  Catharine  was  left  alone  in  that 
gloomy  desolate  room  by  the  bedside  of  the  old 
man.  Every  object  was  soon  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness ;,  there  was  no  fire,  no  candle,  and  so  tightly 
did  the  sleeper  clasp  her  hand,  that  she  dared  not 
move  to  light  one,  lest  she  might  awaken  him. 
At  first  all  feara  were  overcome  by  anxiety,  but  at 
length  strange  and  indefinable  terrore  seised  upon 
her.  Her  eyes  wandered  fearfiiUy  around,  she 
felt  her  blood  chill,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  with 
difficulty  she  kept  herself  from  frinting.  Sudden- 
ly this  death-like  silence  was  disturbed.  Catha- 
rine imagined  she  heard  a  noise  at  the  door ;  nor 
was  she  mistaken  ;  the  lock  was  gently  tnmed,  the 
door  opened,  and  was  as  gently  cloaed.  She  tried 
to  scream,  but  all  utterance  failed  her.  She  heard 
footsteps  stealing  softly  toward  the  bed;  they 
stopped  by  her  aide,  and  the  breath  of  a  man  lell 
upon  her  cheek,  as  some  one  stooped  over  the  body 
of  the  old  man. 

"  By  heavens !  Bill,  the  old  fellow  breathes  yet ! " 
said  a  voice,  in  a  low  whisper. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  him  ;  but,  come,  give  us 
a  light.  Quick,  quick !  ^et's  see  what* s  to  be  done." 

He  had  hardly  done  speaking  when  a  bright 
light  flashed  from  the  lantern  which  the  other  car- 
ried and  its  rays  fell  fiill  upon  the  pale  ooante- 
nance  of  the  poor  girl.  The  ruffians  started  beck 
in  amaxement  and  terror,  then  glancing  hurriedly 
around  to  see  if  there  was  any  other  peieon  in  the 
room  and  finding  this  young  girl  the  only  one 
they  should  have  to  contend  with  in  their  honibie 
design,  they  soon  recovered  their  boldnew. 

"Come,  pretty  one,"  said  Jake,  "jnat  be  quiet 
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now,  while  we  o^rhaaliliis  M  gentLeman,  and 
then  we'll  attend  to  yoa,  for  we'ie  ineomethiag  of 
a  faanry,  yoa  aee  ;  no  Bcreaming,  my  beauty  ;  I  hate 
acKaming ;  be  quiet  and  amiue  yoaraelf  with  oiur 
sport.** 

**  Stop,  stop,  Jake,"  intermpted  the  other, "  you 
are  too  ciTil  by  half;  better  take  care  of  the  girl 
first,"  feelmg  for  hiaknifo  as  ho  spoke, «  dead  folks, 
yon  know  tell  no  tales." 

"  An  excellent  maxim,  comrade,"  replied  Jake, 
"  bat  as  Tm  a  gentleman,  I  hate  blood  as  I  love  a 
pretty  girl !  It  goes  against  my  conscience  to  be 
unciTil  to  the  lasses ;  so  excuse  me,  miss,  if  I  just 
put  this  bit  of  covering  over  that  pretty  month  and 
this  delicate  cord  around  your  little  wrists.  I 
would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world — there,  very-good. 
Now,  Miss,  allow  me  to  place  you  in  another  seat," 
and  lifting  the  shuddering  form  of  Catharine  in 
his  arms  be  bore  her  to  thd  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  and  quickly  returned  to  the  bedside  of  the 
unconscious  old  man. 

"  How  he  hangs  on !  Blast  me,  I  think  the  old 
fellow  liked  his  broth  so  well,  that  he  begrudged ' 
to  eat  it  all,  else  he  would  have  stopped  breath  be- 
fore this,"  said  Bill  "  We'll  finish  him  easily  and 
quietly ;  stifle  him  witti  his  own  gold,  Jake  ;  he 
can't  complain  of  that— ha !  ha ! "  so  saying  he  drew 
the  bolster  roughly  from  the  heed  of  the  old  man, 
which  foil  back  upon  the  hard  bare  boards.  The 
jar  aroused  the  wretched  man,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  gazed  wildly  around.  His  ghastly  frightened 
looks  were  horrible  to  behold  ;  he  spake  not,  but 
with  open  mouth  seemed  gasping  his  last  breath. 

"  Come,  old  one  ;  if  youkuow  ever  a  prayer  to 
say,  be  quick,  for  your  greedy  soul  w|U  be  inde- 
pendent of  your  shriveled  body  in  less  than  five 
minutes,"  cried  Jake.  "  I  will  only  detain. you  just 
long  enough,  if  you  please,  to  be  informed  where 
the  rest  of  this  same  gold  may  be  hidden." 

"  Gold,  gold  !  good  kind,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
miser,  feebly,  after  many  vain  attempts  to  speak. 
*'  Gold !  I  am  a  poor  old  man — ^very  poor,  gentle- 
men ;  there,  don't  hurt  me." 

*'  Poor,  are  you  !  that's  what  I  call  a — look 
here  old  boy>"  and  seizing  the,  old  man  by  bis  feet, 
they  dragged  him  to  the  floor,  and  drawing 
his  knife  Bill  quickly  ran  it  through  the  tick  and 
showered  a  handful  of  its  riches  over  the  head  of 
the  miserable  man. 

"  Oh,  my  gold — ^my  gold  !  Spare  my  gold  ! "  he 
gasped. 

"  Ob,  we*U  be  very  tender  of  your  gold,  old 
gentleman ;  never  fear,  not  a  piece  but  shall  be 
drowned  in  a  cup  of  wine,  or  lost  in  the  kisses  of 
a  pretty  ^rl !  and  now,  look  here,  my  boy,  as  you 
didn't  seem  to  relish  your  dinner  exactly,  we'll 
send  you  to  sup  with  your  old  friend  down  below ! 
Be  quiet  now,  and  we'll  soon  ease  you  ofi";  but, 
pray,  don't  be  uneasy  about  your  gold." 


He  then  aeized  the  old  man  and  bending  his 
head  back  clasped  him  tightly  around  the  throat. 

In  ihe  meantime,  forgetting  her  own  fours  in  the 
peril  <^  her  grand&ther,  Catharine  by  degrees 
managed  to  removed  the  bandage  from  her 
mouth,  and  with  her  teeth  loosened  the  cord 
which  bound  her  wrists.  The  ruffians  were  too 
busy  with  their  hellish  work  to  notice  her.  Softly 
she  stole  along  the  shadow  of  the  wall  and  reach- 
ed the  door,  but  now  what  if  they  should  discover 
her  1  Her  lifo  must  be  the  sacri&oe !  Her  cour- 
age nearly  foiled  her.  At  that  moment  they 
dragged  the  poor  old  man  firom  the  bed !  At  this 
sight,  new  energies  were  given  her;  she  placed 
her  trembling  fingers  upon  the  key,  softly  and 
slowly  she  turned  it,  and  then  withdrew  the  bolt. 
One  more  efibrt  and  she  would  be  free  ;  could  she 
but  succeed  in  opening  the  door  she  might  yet 
save  the  lifo  of  her  poor  grandfather  !  Just  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  yielded  to  her  efforts 
she  was  discovered !  With  a  horrible  oath  the 
ruffian  Bill  rushed  after  her,  but  Catharine  had 
already  sprung  into  the  street,  screaming  loudly 
for  assistance. 

"Back!  I  tell  you,  back,  quick!"  exclaimed 
the  other,  releasing  his  grip  of  the  victim  and  hurl- 
ing his  comrade  from  the  door;  "that  giri  will 
alarm  the  neighborhood,  I  tell  you.  Would  you 
let  the  rabble  in— fool  1 " 

He  was  about  to  re-dose  the  door  when  a  pow- 
erfol  arm  forced  it  back  and- Edward  Rider,  follow- 
ed by  several  men,  sprang  Into  the  room.  There 
was  now  a  rush,  a  struggle,  a  tramping  of  many 
foet ;  for  a  moment  all  was  tumult,  in  which 
dreadful  oaths  and  the  sound  of  heavy  blows  were 
mingled. 

But  at  length  the  murderers  were  both  overcome, 
and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  infuriated  men 
who  had  gathered  to  the  scene  of  horror.  Cast- 
hig  the  most  demoniacal  looks  on  Catharine,  who 
meeting  her  lover  had  fearlessly  returned  and  was 
bending  over  the  lifeless  form  of  her  poor  grand- 
father, they  were  borne  off  in  dose  custody. 

Their  wretched  victim  still  breathed.  Physi- 
cians were  immediately  summoned  but  it  was  too 
late.  They  pronounced  his  rerovery  impossible. 
The  poison  though  slow  in  its  work  was  sure, 
while  the  fright  and  the  injuries  he  had  otherwise 
•  received  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  have 
caused  his  death. 

In  about  an  hour  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
upon  Catharine  and  Edward,  who  sat  watching 
him  ;  his  son-in-law  was  also  there, but  fearing  to 
disturb  in  him  his  last  moments  by  his  presence 
prudently  kept  out  of  sight.  At  first  the  senses  of 
the  old  man  seemed  confused,  but  suddenly,  in  a 
clear,  distinct  voice,  he  spoke  : 

" Catharine, child,  I  am  dying!  I  know  all! 
Yes,  I  remember  all— all !    Ah !  accursed  gold  to 
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what  have  yoo  broagfat  in«,  nor  yet  one  instant 
can  you  prolong  my  miBerable  eiiatenee !  Oh  that 
I  could  live  but  one  week,  but  one  day  for  repent- 
ance !  They  eay  gold  brings  happiness !  Ah,  misery, 
misery  alone  has  it  caused  me  !  Catharine,  my 
child,  sU  I  haye  is  your's ;  take  it,  snd  may  it  make 
you  and  yoor  lover  happy  !  But  don't  love  it  toe 
well ;  no,  no.  See  to  what  ihe  lost  of  riches  has 
brought  me." 

He  ceased  speaking,  his  eyes  closed,  and  lor  a 
moment  those  who  hung  over  him  supposed  his  spi- 
rit had  indeed  fled ;  when  he  again  piteoasly  cried : 


M 


A  poor  old  man !  very  poor*- gold 


gold  ! "  Then  aoddenly  starting  up,  while  his 
eyes  glared  wildly  as  if  some  tenrible  object  wss 
before  him  **  Ha !  Theresa ! "  he  shrieked, "  off, 
away!  Kill  your  babe!  ha!  ha!  ha!"  Then 
sinking  back  upon  the  pillow  he  tossed  hia  with- 
ered arms  about,  **  all  dark,  dark,  no  fire,  no  can- 
dle, good  girl,  all  darii,  two  penniee  saved,  good 
girl." 

There  was  a  ftiint  stmggte,  a  groan,  snd 
nlence  reigned.  The  miser  Richaid  Chneh  wu 
dead. 


SVSHSHi  HH  jnOTHS. 


IT    MKS.      SVSAjr      0.      B.      TBOMSOV. 


Low  io  tlM  ohanb«ra  of  Um  Wort, 

7*fco  gloriona  tao  hM  rank  to  iwt ; 

And  OToniiig,  ftom  her  dowy  wlogo, 

O'or  all  the  oorth  ■  wool  loeonoe  iinfv, 

Tbo  Difht-wtedt  kroatho  thfo*  bowon  that  blooi 

With  noro  than  Arabj'o  porfkno. 

Bright  ihowen  of  bloMOiM  from  tho  trooi, 

Are  wafted  bj  the  OTening  brooxo 

Along  the  aiure  Taultofhoartn, 

Like  &irj  barkt  from  aaehor  driven. 


Faint,  itriiggling  g  leami  of  light  axe 
Beneath  the  shadowy  depthi  of  groon, 
Whilo  wood  and  tower  and  mountain  height 
Are  maoUod  in  the  moon*i  pan  light, 
Aad  on  the  boeom  of  the  deep, 
Ita  halhiwed  beami  in  beantj  ileop. 
Her  lirigbt  raji  pierce  the  cToodj  mbt. 
That  veil*  a  iky  of  amethyst ; 
And  beauty*!  mlf  cornea  floating  by 
On  every  ray  that  cleavee  the  iky. 

Lihe  loving  eyes,  'roand  heaven  *s  high  tkreiMi 
The  brightly-beaming  stars  look  dows, 
As  if  their  spirit-watch  to  keep, 
Through  all  tho  si  lent  hours  of  sleep. 
Methinks  that,  like  an  angel-band. 


They  almoot  seem  to  o^ntand 
What  human  kopea  and  feoliflfi 
As  from  their  homo  on  high  they 
And  strive  to  win  oar  eoule  ahovo* 
With  looks  of  tender  nam  and  love 


From  woods  and  atreama  and  Ibants  below. 
Comae  moaie,  gentlo'lonod  and  low. 
Fro  m  islanda  of  the  far*og  seas, 
A  voice  Is  home  on  every  broeso, 
And  from  the  forests,  deep  and  dim. 
There  comes  a  spirit-stirring  hymn  ) 
Earth  aad  her  thousand  voices  raise      v 
The  paaa  load  of  grateful  praise 
To  Him,  who  shojrasoeh  bound leea  love, 
In  alt  aroond,  beneath,  above. 

Fathor  of  all !  thy  hand  hath  spread 
The  glorious  sky  above  oar  head, 
Hath  reared  the  lofty  hills  that  rise 
Like  pillars,  to  the  arching  skies. 
From  thee  descend  Heaven's  gifts  of  light, 
To  cheer  the  solemn  gloom  of  night ; 
Thy  power  and  love,  in  all  we  sac 
Bans,  stars  and  eaitii  are  fall  of  Thoe  ( 
Then  let  the  heart's  first  praise  be  given 
To  Him  who  made  both  e^rth  and  heaven. 


VHIS  SfAY  dDIP  VIHIl  ILAIY  i3iIiI(BI8. 


BT      MIS!      kUK  L     BLACK  WELL 


fiorrLT  4oth  tbe  evMlnf  twHiglit 

niroQgh  the  eoitalnt*  pucpla  fold 
Fall  withio  a  lady*!  boudoir, 

fa  a  eautlo  proud  and  oM. 
High  tbo  arehinf  walb»  and  fietled, 

Wilh  quaint  earrinf*  KulptarAd  o*m; 
Dimly  thiae  the  earved  nirran 

Downward  to  the  inlaid  floor ; 
Andent  ehaiis  and  antiquo  tahlea, 

Oabinota  of  baanty  tare, 
Books  and  pictnret,  twaolnt  flowan, 

All  fair  thiofi  are  gathered  there. 
Pensive,  on  one  fair  hand  leaning, 

Bowed  her  raTen-trewed  brow, 
O'er  an  open  letter  bending« 

Bitrthe  lady  Alee  now. 


Why,  ah  why.  thui,  lovely  lady, 

Bttch  a  sorrow  in  thy  giance  1 
What  deep  grief,  so  wildly  sweHing , 

Doth  thy  noble  oatuie  trance  1 
Lady  Alice  !  lady  Alice! 

High  and  rich,  and  lately  wed, 
Bay,  could  kinder  fortune  fashion 

Brighter  crown  for  woman's  head  f 
Lady  Alice*  lady  Alice  1 

When  thy  father  proud  and  cold 
Gave  thee,  in  thy  beauty's  blossom, 

To  a  bridegroom  stern  and  old, 
Did  he  think  a  rich  young  spirit, 

Full  of  undereloped  might. 
With  a  coronet  and  titia 

Conid  content  itself  aright  1 
Ah,  they  err  who  think  that  statioa, 

Wealth  or  flattery  can  fill 
A  glowing  heart  that  craves  ailbction. 

Bind  a  ftee,  unfettered  will ! 


Lady  AUoe  o'er  the  letter 

Paoeee ;  pale,  with  beating  heart ; 
Still  the  fatal  messafc  pondcs, 

**  Fare  thee  well !  this  nigh  t  we  part ! 
To  my  native  Italy 

Lovelieat!  most  beloved !  I  go; 
Mayst  thou  never»jMver  fiathom 

My  full  agony  of  wo ! 
Bathing  in  the  fragrant  beauty 

Of  thy  radiant  womanhood. 


Never  whispeied  thought  of  danger 

Near  to  one  so  pare  and  good ! 
Day  by  day  the  inflasBce  growfiag 

I  could  neither  lisel  nor  sea, 
Tin  my  soul's  most  deep  devotion 

Centred  wholly  upon  thee ! 
Dream  of  earth,  or  hope  of  heaven. 

Takes  thy  form  and  only  thine! 
ICadaess!  yet  I  cauiot  tear  it 

From  this  freozied  soul  of  mine ! 

Thou  so  pure,  so  good,  so  lovely, 

Whfjse  divfneness  brings  me  blight. 
From  thy  height  of  strength  and  beauty , 

Shrined  in  thine  own  radiant  light, 
Blame  me  not,  my  heart  is  noUa, 

Noble,  Alice !  as  thine  own  *, 
And  bad  fortune  richer  dowered  me 

I  had  spoke  in  bolder  tone; 
But  for  thee,  the  gentlynurtnred. 

Not  the  artist's  simple  lot. 
Faxetheewell!  all  angels  bleas  thee ! 

Thoy  will  stay  though  1  may  not. 
Fare  thee  well,  In  vain  the  accents 

Struggle  from  my  bursting  senl; 
1  go  tosoUtode  aad  sorrow, 

To  a  grief  beyond  control" 
Lady  Alice,  lady  Alice  ! 

Bay  what  new,  what  potent  feeling 
Makes  thy  lifeVblood  leap  so  wildly. 

In  this  hour  of  deep  revealing  1 

''God  of  Heaven !"  ouUpake  the  lady 

la  her  rich,  earnest  tonea,  and  low ; 
Claaping  her  white  hands  imph>ring; 

**8balll  leave  him  to  his  wof 
I,  who  from  his  glorioos  spirit 

Have  new  life,  new  being  learned  t 
I  whose  love  with  trae  affection 

To  no  other  ever  turned  t 
Can  a  vow  enforced  and  hated 

At  the  moment  it  was  said. 
Bind  the  heart  that  shrinks  with  loathing, 

To  a  contract  foul  and  dead  1 
No !  thou  God,  so  true  and  loving ! 

liove  and  truth  shall  be  my  guide; 
I  love  him  !— I  will  share  his  wasd'ring, 

Whether  good  or  iU  betjda !  " 
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Quiekly  down  the  lidj  Iwodeth 

To  the  tabto  and  doth  write ; 
•*  At  tb«  pnf  k-gatM  I  will  rocM  that, 

And  wo  will  iMf  port  to  night !  '* 
^nd  iho  wnt  tkot  limplo  billot 

TotHopootin  bitgrfoT: 
Coanting  Booient*  thai  Moaed  agoa, 

Timo  M  long  and  jot  to  brief! 


foil  o/fragmnoo,  fiill  of  glory, 

Starry  iky  ol  8«awMr  night, 
PUting  domo,  to  Mgh  and  holy, 

For  the  vowt  truo  Ioto  doth  plight! 
At  tho  rtainloMshrinoof  boavon 

Stood  tho  tovon  lo  thoir  mth ; 
And  with  Mlnot  kia»t  WNpokon, 

Gave  thoir  tiolh  in  oanoit  trath. 


Sifon  tho  inn  of  wannor  ellmo 

O'ar  tho  lady  Alioo  imilcd ; 
Am}  loiro,  landor,  atroog  and  tmo^ 

Ror  heart  of  every  ear*  beguiled. 
Ber  oottage  home,  hot  tinple  life, 

With  troth  and  beauty  ever  bloomed ; 
And  year*  pa^ed  on  and  they  were  tpaied 

B^ghti  to  whieb  Mlfiab  heaito  am  doomed. 

Bat  Alice,  lady  Aliee,  why 

Comei  a  »hade  upon  thy  faea  ? 
What  meaneth  that  deapuiring  ligh  t 

Why  on  thy  cheek  the  tean*  tod  trace  t 
Low  on  hit  coneh,  bia  loTered  cheek 

Bearing  the  roM  that  bkiomp  to  fade, 
Fkir  Alice  leet  with  aching  heart 

Her  life**  sole,  hoUeat  treaMire  laid. 
The  eToning  air  breatbeiiofl  and  cool 

Upon  the  aiek  man**  burning  brow ; 
As  on  tweet  Alice*  faithful  breatt 

Hit  throbbing  head  ia  piUowed  ww. 
Slowly,  dowty  tink*  the  inn 

At  though  he  Ihigered  itill  to  blem 
Eyes  that  might  aee  his  light  no  more 

With  ft  iMt  gleam  of  loveiineik 

**BeaDtifal  Italy 

Land  of  my  birth  ! 
Radiant  Italy 

Oem  of  the  earth! 
No  nM>re  thy  rich  beavty 

May  gladden  my  tight, 


1  aorrew  to  leave  thee 

TboQ  land  of  delight. 
But  thoQ  my  own,  Aliee^ 

My  beaotifttl  one. 
Art  mere  to  my  tpirit 

Than  land  and  than  ton : 
Ah  how  can  I  leave  then 

In  lorrow  alone. 
No  love  to  nphoU 

When  my  ipiffk  hath 


*f* 


Lady  Alice,  lady  Alice  I 

Cao*it  thou  be  to  glad  and  brave. 
When  thy  love,  thy  heart*i  one  friendt 

Hoven  o*er  the  omel  grave  1 
How  canit  thoo,  with  calm  aweet  lipa, 

Smile  to  brightly  hi  hhfaee. 
Speaking  wordi  of  hope  and  cheer 

With  inch  loothing  gentle  grace  1 
Boert  thou  the  deep  abyat 

Whither  thy  iife'i  way  m  tending  1 
Knowett  then  what  bitter  grief 

Comet  to  love  when  lilb  it  ending  1 

With  love*i  lottinct,  Alice  feeh 

That  the  latett  breath  it  breathing:— 
And  the  whiipen  in  bit  ear. 

Her  toft  armt  around  him  wreathing^ 
**  Courage,  love,  the  tun  it  hidden. 

But  to  rite  In  pnrer  light ! 
t  am  with  thee,  true  one,  dear  one^ 

And  wethali  ueC  part  to  night! " 

Then  a  tmile  played  loft  and  dream-like 
0*or  the  dying  lipi  and  faded 

At  a  pamingiay  that  brightent 
0*er  calm  lake  by  twilight  tbaded. 


And  In  that  self  mune  tad 

With  the  weight  of  her  deep  wo. 
Like  a  fountain  turned  to  marble. 

Her  Hfe  wat  deadened  in  its  flow. 

There,  beneath  the  gentle  bedveu. 
Lay  the  loven,  calm  andttfU ; 

Folded  in  that  last  embracing, 
S^fb  from  torrow  and  from  til. 

And  beneath  a  graaiy  hillock 
Sllbp  they  tofUy,  tide  by  tide ; 

Hearta  that  love  to  true  uAited 
Gentle  death  would  not  divide! 


I 


NO.  VIII. 


BT    H.     T.    TUCXBKM^H. 


I  OFTEW  dine  at  the  San  Luigi— «  re»t«arant 
much  frequented  by  that  snug,  quiet  race,  found  in 
eyeiy  metropolis,  who  consider  quiet  a  lozury 
and  esteem  parade  unworthy -a  man  of  sense.  It 
is  a  place  where  the  Spectator  would  have  gleaned 
copions  mateVial  for  his  pages ;  hot  as  I  am  hap- 
pily free  from  the  pertinacious  curiosity  which 
belongs  to  the  Yankee  chiraoler,  it  is  only  by 
shreds  and  patches  that  any  gleanings  of  oboerra- 
tion  come  to  me.  A  portly  officer,  with  iron-gray 
hair,  is  generally  seated  at  the  table  adjoining 
mine.  It  is  amusing  to  sen  the  deliberate  air  of 
enjoyment  with  which  he  sets  about  the  important 
function  of  dining.  Doflling  his  heavy  cap  as  he 
enterp,  he  gravely  salutes  the  guests  who  happen 
to  be  present.  Then  he  "  unclasps  the  wedded 
eagles  of  his  belt,"  and  hangs  his  sword  upon  a 
peg.  The  next  process  is  to  draw  forth  a  white 
handkerchief  and  remove  the  dust  from  his  uni- 
form, as  far  as  a  few  very  stifT  and  well-timed 
flourishes  over  his  shoulders  and  breast  will  ac- 
complish th^  object.  A  gold  snuflf  box  is  then 
drawn  from  his  pocket  and  placed  upon  the  table. 
Having  refreshed  himself  with  a  pinch  of  the  '*  tit- 
ilating  dust,"  he  gently  pulls  a  ribbon  from  under 
bis  vest  and  a  very  neat  eye-glass  appears,  with 
which  he  commences  a  long  survey  of  the  carte. 
Presently  a  look  of  determination  appears ;  he 
opens  his  ierviMtte  with  a  loud  ahenif  and  a  keen 
resolute  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  waiter.  Guiaeppe, 
who  is  a  kind  of  Arleehino,  fall  of  pithy  rejoin- 
ders and  laughable  ways,. seems  instantly  mag- 
netized by  the  soldier's  glance.  He  flies  ostenta- 
tiously to  his  side  and  "seriously  inclines"  his 
ear.  The  name  of  the  chosen  soup  is  announced 
with  military  brevity,  and  during  the  minute  and 
a  half  which  elapse  before  its  appearance,  the  old 
officer  strokes  his  enormous  mustaches  into  order, 
and  tucks  them  behind  his  ears ;  this  is  the  final 
ceremony.  The  organ  of  alimentiveness  then 
begins  to  act,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  bet- 
ter picture  of  animal  content  than  succeeds.  Quite 
diverse  from  this  son'bf  Mars  is  the  bearing  of  a 
handsome  priest  who  usually  enters  the  refectory 
five  minutes  after.  He  is  tall,  and  has  what  Bul- 
wer  calMr  the  *^  manly  defect  of  leanness ; "  his 
eyes  are  large  and  expressive,  and  his  mouth — 
which  is  doubtless  the  feature  that  indicates  dis- 
position— eloquent  of  sweetness.    The  dark  robe, 


the  raven  curls,  the  thodghtflil  brow,  and  a  man- 
ner in  which  high-bred  courtesy  is  subdued  by 
meekness,  renders  this  man  no  ordinary  S'lbject  of 
speculation.  He  mikes  you  think  of  Petrarch. 
I  am  confi  Jent  his  life  has  been  "  stranger  than 
fiction."  In  the  benevolent  smile,  the  frequent 
revery,  the  patience  that  so  ill  accords  with  the 
warm  spirit  glowing  In  the  dark  eye,  there  -are 
indescribable  tokens  of  deep  experience— «orae* 
thing  that  inntantly  appeals  to  the  imagination.  I 
have  woven  a  score  of  romintic  destinies  around 
my  gentle  neighbor,  and  have  been  restrained 
from  seeking  his  acquamtance  only  by  a  foolish 
dislike  to  riftk  the  surrender  of  my  air-oastles.  But 
with  another  daily  visitor  of  the  TYatoria  I  am 
on  very  agreeable  ternos.  He  is  a  young  Spaniard 
whose  picture,  six  years  since,  gained  the  first 
prize  at  the  Madrid  academy.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  promising  artist  received  a  pension 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome.  He 
remained  there  until  political  difiiculties  cut  oflf 
his  remittances.  He  is  an  enthusikst  and  posses- 
ses the  true  Gil  Bias  humor — a  cheerful  reliance 
on  fortune  and  a-  strong  love  of  adventure.  These 
were  the  only  traits  which  he  chose  to  develop 
for  the  first  few  days  after  a  mmnal  friend  had 
introduced  us  to  each  other.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  he  was  present  at  a  warm  discussion 
between  a  coterie  of  Americans  iii  regard  to  the 
merit  of  some  English  poet.  Discovering  from 
the  part  I  took  in  the  conversation  that  the  utilita- 
rian principles  so  much  in  vogue  were  any  thing 
but  genial  to  my  mind,  he  suffered  me  nt  our  next 
meeting  to  peep  into  the  chambers  of  his  heart. 
When  a  boy  he  conceived  the  idea  of  educating  a 
being  to  understand  and  love  him.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  found  himself  at  Rome,  and  became 
acquainted  with  a  venerable  optimist  of  his  own 
profession  who  resided  with  his  grand:hiU,  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eleven.  Ere  long  the  two  paint- 
ers became  ardent  friends.  The  youth  revealed 
his  cherished  dream  to  the  veteran.  Old  age  in 
this  country  is  often  found  in  alliance  with  youth- 
ful feeling.  It  is  frequently  serene  and  hopeful. 
The  pursuit  of  art  and  a  life  of  content  had  caused 
time  to  deal  gently  with  the  old-  man.  A  gene- 
rous warmth  yet  lingered  in  his  Veins,  and  the 
sight  of  beauty  had  not  ceased  to  thnU  him  with 
joy.    He  rradily  lent  himself  to  tfa^  young  man's 
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Tiews,  fitted  up  an  apartment  for  him  in  his  own 
house,  and  there  for  five  years  had  he  been  free 
to  guide  the  tastes  and  mould  the  fancies  of  that 
lovely  child.  She  is  now  his  betrothed.  The 
artist's  eye  kindled,  and  his  frame  dilated  as  he 
dwelt  upon  the  grifts  and  graces  of  his  beloved  ; 
and  there  was  as  much  acuteness  as  enthusiasm  in 
his  vindication  of  the  singular  course  he  had  pur- 
sued and  the  romantic  visions  he  cherished.  The 
high  poetic  faith  of  his  love  has  had  the  noblest 
influence  upon  his  genius.  Conceptions  such  aa 
his  can  only  have  their  birth  in  a  romantic  temper. 
Life  would  yield  no  such  glowing  impression  to  a 
spirit  which  exalted  affection  had  not  quickened. 
Certainly  art  and  literature  owe  their  richest  tro- 
phies to  that  spirit  of  poetry  which  the  world  is 
apt  to  regard  as  folly  when  applied  to  life.  "  To 
B  man  of  literal  and  prosaic  character/'  says 
Channing,  **  the  mind  may  seem  lawless  in  these 
workings;  but  it  o&eyt  a  higher  law  than  it 
tran»grestes. " 

A  candid  man  who  loves  the  sex  indicates  the 
feeling  unconsciously  by  the  modulation  of  his 
voice.  It  is  true  the  coxcomb  essays  a  lisping 
softness  when  playing  the  agreeable ;  but  a  wo- 
man not  wholly  blinded  by  vanity,  instinctively 
recognizes  sincere  devotion  by  the  habitual  change 
of  intonation  when  she  is  addressed.  The  heart 
speaks  in  such  accents.  The  manly  voice  that  is 
sustained  and  firm  almost  to  sternness  in  argu- 
ment with  a  fellow  man,  grows  sweet  and  earnest 
when  directed  to  the  ear  of  the  gentle  creature 
whose  very  presence  calls  forth  at  the  same  time 
both  his  chivalry  and  tenderness.  Indiscriminate 
flattery  is  not  their  vocation.  To  the  world  their 
feces  axe  passionless,  glowing  only  before  what  is 
kindred  and  dear.  They  demonstrate  that  "  the 
violent  ars  weaker  than  the  mild  "—that  "  gentle- 
ness is  power."  Their's  is  the  calmness  of  sin- 
cerity, the  placidity  of  truth.  Such  a  man  is 
R  He  has  known  too  well  the  noble  satis- 

fection  of  sincere  interest  to  find  any  pleasure  in 
its  heartless  echo.  L&e  a  stream  long  confined  to 
its  subterranean  Ji>ed,  his  best  feelings  gush  foun- 
tain-like to  meet  the  pure  sunshine  and  blessed 
air  of  genial  and  free  communion.  To  him  fe- 
male society  is  rather  a  necessity  than  a  pastime. 
Barn's  '*  regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman  "  is  a 
kind  of  daily  bread.  Deprived  of  it,  his  mind 
loses  healthful  activity,  lus  sentiment  becomes 
morbid,  his  life  grows  dreary.  This  is  no  mys- 
tery. The  love  of  beauty  ii  the  master  instinct  of 
refined  and  deep  luitures.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  mellow  light 
that  quivers  in  the  Autumn  forest,  or  the  crystal 
brine  expanding  into  a  noble  and  isle-gemmed 
bay.  In  quiescent  mooda,  the  details  of  a  paint- 
ing or  the  melodious  turn  q[  a  stanza  may  soothe 


its  pleadings.    But  oi>«n.  very  often,  nature,  with 
all  her  varied  array  of  form  and  hue,  and  lore,  with 
its  countless  jewels  of  exquisite  metaphor  and 
winsome  language,  seem  tame  and  distant.    De- 
sire is  too  earnest,  susceptibility  too  vivid,  to  be  met 
by  the  mechanism  or  hieroglyphics  of  the  beauti- 
ful.    Something  more  kindred,  more  human,  is 
ifeeded.     Intellect,  imagination  and  heart,  not 
only  demand  objects  but  responses.    The  sentient 
alone  will  give  content.    '*  Tears  that  bring  the 
philosophic  mind"  or  saiisfiied  afiections  attune 
the  soul  to  harmony  with  nature  and  literature. 
It  is  in  the  pauses  of  the  heart's  dreams  that  we 
listen;    and  when  the  image  of  one  beloved  is 
fixed  within,  that  we  calmly  gaze  on  the  uruverw. 
While  seekers  we  are  restless.    Woman  only — 
confiding,  gifted,  feir—- can  restore  for  a  season 
the  equilibrium  of  a  sensitive  jnind  which  the 
rudeness  of  life  has  east  firom  its  happy  level. 
Yesterday,  the  sky  was  overcast.     The  streets 
were  black  with  mud  and  snow.    People  glided 
along  with  fixed  and  forlorn  looks.    The  coal 
smoke  rose  heavily  from  the  chimney  stacks.    It 
was  a  Sabbath  in  Lent,  and-  all  the  gay  ahops  were 
closed  and  the  saucy  voices  of  street-traden  and 
cheerful  stir  of  week-day  life  were  heard  no  more. 
I  turned  from  the  musing  group  clustered  around 
the    parlor-fire   and   looked  firom   the  window. 
Cheerlessly  the  prospect  fell  up  my  heart    Life 
seemed  a  dull  and  objectless  thing.    Its  machinery 
stood  forth  in  bold  relief.     Its  better  moments 
came  upon  the  memory  as  sadly  ont  of  place  and 
extravagant.    As  Hamlet  felt  that  his  pure  and 
lofty  passion  for  Ophelia  was  strangely  at  variance 
vrith  a  world  where  a  wife  co  ild  "  kill  a  king  and 
marry  with  his  brother,"  so  arose  from  this  revery 
on  a  wet  Sunday  morning,  the  thought  of  renun- 
ciation, as  if  a  man  should  say  pitifully  to  his  soul 
"  get  thee  to  a  nunnery."    The  day  passed  he«rily 
on,  and  as  night  approached  hope  revived,  as  she 
is  wont  to  do,  with  the  appearance  of  the  stars.    I 
thought  of  the  psalm  that  says 

The  star  of  the  uneonquerad  wiD — 

He  ri«e«  In  my  braeit ; 
Bereue  and  molate  and  tUxMt 

And  calm  and  ■elf-poMCJUod. 

I  passed  the  evening  with  sunny  and  gifted 
C— ,  and  so  renewed  existence.  R —  came 
home  with  me  and  lies  asleep  on  the  sofe,  little 
thinking  that  I  have  been  journalizing  his  charac* 
teristics. 

What  a  change  in  a  few  hours !  After  travers- 
ing a  plain  which  displayed  the  usual  fields  of 
grain,  we  commenced  ascending  the  mojntaios 
and  were  amid  the  Alps.  Beneaih  the  moon, 
how  wild,  desolate  and  grand  seemed  their  bare 
peaks  shooting  up  to  heaven!     As  the  dawn 
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broke,  manes  of  snow,  the  utter  absence  of  rtge- 
tation,  the  cold  blast  and  icy  wheel-track  beto- 
kened the  complete  reign  of  Winter — and  the  sun 
went  down  to  our  eyes  upon  a  verdant  and  balmy 
landscape  !  Such  a  quick  transition  of  the  sea- 
sons produces  a  peculiar  and  melancholy  impres- 
sion. It  brings  home  and  makes  intense  that 
vague  feeling  of  vicissitude,  that  keen  sense  of  the 
law  of  change,  which  more  gradual  mutations 
cause  us  to  realize  but  feebly.  The  bleak  scenery 
along  the  heights  creates,  too,  a  painful  emotion 
of  suspense.  It  is  in  approaching  the  naked  ele- 
ments of  nature  as  in  viewing  an  anatomical 
museum ;  the  blest  illusions  which  conceal  or  sub- 
limate the  material,  for  a  while  vanish.  We  are 
forced  to  reflect  and  existence  loses  that  uncon- 
ciousness in  which  lies  it  peace. 

I  feel  here  in  France  like  a  stranger.     Entering 
the  country  thus'from  Italy  is  certainly  not  fitted 
to  prepossess  the  traveler.    There  is  little  to  at- 
tract in  the  prospect ;  it  is  not  less  monotonous 
than  unpicturesque.     The  vines  grow  on  little 
•takes  instead  of  being  '*  festooned  from  tree  to 
tree ;  '*  and  scarcely  any  but  the  poplar  is  visible. 
The  costume  of  the  peasants  is  coarse  and  un- 
graceful ;  and  their  enormous  wooden  clogs  make 
a  forlorn  click  upon  the  huge  pavements  of  the 
dreary  provincial  towns.    There  is  no  little  exag- 
geration in  the  notions  we  Americans  entertain  of 
*'  sunny  France."    There  are  a  few  charming  lo- 
calities in  the  south;    but  one  may  pass  from 
Havre  to  Marseilles  and  find  but  occasional  cheer 
such  as  gratifies  his  senses  in  the  United  States. 
If  one  goes  rapidly  through  the  country,  it  can 
scarcely  &il  to  become  associated  with  the  mere 
mechanical  details  of  life.    The  language  is  that 
of  conventionalism.    Its  tone  and  phrases  seem 
applicable  mainly  to  etiquette  and  cookery,  and 
its  highest  relation  is  with  science.    There  is 
something  absolutely  inappropriate    in  clothing 
high  thoughts,  deep  sentiment  or  lofty  earnestness 
of  feeling  in  such  a  tongue.     It  is  true,  some  of 
the  great  preachers,  and  a  few  chapters  of  Lamar- 
tine  or  Chateaubriand  may  seem  to  contravene 
this  idea  ;  but  let  any  reader  of  reflection  andfen- 
aibiliiy  compare  the  expression  of  the  same  emo- 
tions as  uttered  in  English  or  Italian.    How  petty 
become  Sbakspeare's  noblest  passages  in  French  ! 
Madame  de  Staers  best  thoughts  translate  them- 
selves always  in  the  sympathizing  mind  of  an 
Ekiglish  reader  into  his  own  language.    There  is 
some  rational  ground  for  the  prejudice  of  Alfieri 
and  Coleridge;  for  there  is  an  essential  discre- 
pancy between  French  nature  and  human  nature. 
We  recognize  it  instinctively  when  we  speak  of 
persons  being  Frenchified.    They  seem  to  enjoy 
the  material  of  life  rather  than  its  depths.    Every- 


thing with  them  is  taken  en  pauant.  A  refined 
hot  superficial  theory  is  the  universal  faith.  There 
is  little  individuality,  little  intensity  or  concentra- 
tion ;  but  vast  talent,  wonderful  power  of  adapta- 
tion— ^taet,  glibness,  complacency,  animal  entim- 
siasm,  etprit,  wit,  life — engaging  spirit— 4rat  little 

soul. 

e      '  •  «        •        •        e 

We  passed  the  barrier  about  dark.  The  gloomy 
towers  seemed  to  frown  in  the  twilight.    One  of 

my  fellow-travelers,  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plants,  remarked  that  the  palm-tree 
within  its  walls  had  bloaaomed  this  year  for  the 
fint  time.    The  transfer  of  those  lofty  children  of 
the  deeert  to  the  heart  of  such  a  metropolis  is  a 
striking  feet.      •        •        •      Paris  is  France. 
It  is  eminently  the  residence  for  single  men  ;  for 
the  exigencies  of  life  are  all  provided  for  and  its 
luxuries    attainable    without  homes.    What  an 
incongruous  blending  of  assodations !     The  bou- 
levards, gardens,  restaurants  and  theatres  so  acces- 
sible and  modified  according  to  the  wants  and 
means  of  the  vast  crowd ;  where  public  lectures 
and  locomotive  reading-rooms  afford  ready  men- 
tal pabulum ;  and  the  lamp-poeu  are  still  stand- 
ing upon  which  victims  of  the  Revolution  were 
hung ;  and  wreaths  of  immortelt  yet  daily  placed 
upon  the  base  of  Napoleon's  column.     The  gris- 
sette  trips  winsomely  along  the  street  as  the  fune- 
ral car  winds  by  to  Pere  la  Chaise.    In  the  pa#- 
0age9,  of  a  rainy  day,  one  can  walk,  smoke  and 
observe  to  his  heart's  content.    I  am  struck  with 
thn  truth  of  some  remarks  by  an  acute  writer. 
"  Tbe  French  love  their  dogs  the  more  they  are 
shabby.    A  Frenchman  is  alwajrs  a  mimic,  an 
actor ;  and  all  that  nonsense  which  we  sufler  to 
go  to  waste  in  our  country,  he  economizes  for  the 
enjoyment  of  society.    They  have  been  polite  and 
continue  to  live  on  tbe  credit  of  their  ancestors. 
They  are  always  fuddled  enough  with  their  own 
animal  spirits  and  need  no  mm.    The  French  are 
hyperbolical ;  the  English  not  even  emphatic.*'    I 
see  very  few  beautiful  women  in  Paris  ;  but  near- 
^  all  have  charming  manners,  were  it  not  that 
they  so  often  appear  premeditated  and  artificial — 
a  mechanical  habit  rather  than  a  natural  language. 
The  Madeline  is  truly  beautiful,  especially  at  cer- 
tain hours.   Its  exterior  has  been  exposed  to  view 
since  my  last  visit,  and  took  me  most  agreeably 
by  surprise.     I  fell  in  to-day  with  the  following 
translation  from  a  northern  poet — as  anti-Gallic  a 
piece  of  rhyme  as  the  most  inveterate  hater  of 
Monsieur  could  desire : 

Fonned  fbraraee  ofinfidob,  and  fit 

To  laugh  at  trath  and  skaptieiaa  in  wit, 

WhatstamiBwiDf ,  wivdinf  wands,  wliieb  Mtrotly  date 

Through  naml  ehannab  to  aalala  tbo  air  t 

Tel  halpad  by  apoi*  grimaMt  and  tha  davil 

Hava  mlad  tha  world,  and  calad  tba  world  for  evil. 
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•  •  •«-•  •  • 
The  most  intelligent  and  noble  people  are  thoae 
who  most  frequently  avow  their  diflsatisfaction 
with  society;  and  it  has  been  reran rk**d  by  for- 
eigners, that  they  have  usually  encoantered  their 
most  interesting  acqaaintances  in  America  out  of 
the  social  arena  ;  and  hence  the  oft-repeated  in- 
quiry, why  those  who/  by  their  gifts  and  intrinsic 
worth,  are  best  fitted  to  elevate  as  well  as  adorn 
life,  so  pertinaciously  cling  to  their  own  firesides. 
It  certainly  does  not  springe  from  a  want  of  the 
sentiment  of  fellowship,  or  any  morbid  aelf-love» 
for  these  very  individuals  are  the  most  satisfactory 
associates  in  the  world  when  met  on  their  own 
ground.  The  only  rational  way  of  accounting 
for  these  phenomena  is  to  be  found  in  the  essen- 
tial barrenness  of  society  itself,  in  the  artificial  basis 
upon  which  its  arrangements  are  formed,  and  the 
petty  enjoyments  to  which  it  usually  ministers. 
No  wise  or  sincere  person  long  pursues  an  object 
which  he  is  convinced  is  worthless ;  and  the  young 
American  of  character  usually  takes  a  surfeit  of 
social  life  at  the  outset,  finds  it  quite  vapid  com- 
pared to  the  hearty  and,  perhaps,  brilliant  com- 
panionship of  his  academic  days — and  if  he  has 
any  high  aim,  or  strong  personal  tastes,  falls  back 
upon  himself,,  or  his  special  avocation,  and  what 
talent  and  generosity  he  poesessies  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost  to  his  fellow-beings,  or  visits  them 
only  through  a  professional  channel.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  best  endowed  of  oar  citizens 
are  so  one-sided.  They  adopt  a  set  of  opinions, 
and  the  fiimiliar  attrition  of  other  and  different 
minds  does  not  subdue  their  angular  and  obtrusive 
influence.  One  of  the  chief  blessings  of  society, 
in  its  legitimate  action,  is  that  it  tends  to  broaden 
the  sympathies  of  the  individual  by  introducing 
him  to  a  variety  of  character,  and  enabling  him 
to  see  good  under  every  form  of  manners  and 
opinions.  Withdrawn  into  a  clique,  or  absorbed 
in  selfish  pureuits,  there  is  no  generous  scope  for 
his  mind ;  its  partial  development  is  a  natural  re- 
sult, and  he  enjoys  but  a  slender  prospect  of  culti- 
vating that  fine  spirit  of  humanity,  which  lends, 
the  highest  grace  to  mental  power,  and  the  sweet- 
est charm  to  life.  This  evil,  of  which  not  a  few 
are  conscious  when  habit  has  made  it  difficult  to 
change,  would  not  accrue  if  society  bad  more  per- 
manent attractions,  if  it  was  more  simply  orga- 
nized, and  thus  made  accessible  and  inviting  to 

men  of  intellectual  activity  and  noble  sympathies. 

•         •••••* 

Swedenborg  aptly  divides  love  into  natural, 
which  yields  delights ;  rational,  which  gives  satis- 
faction ,  and  spiritual,  producing  blessedness.  The 
ideal  actualized  is  the  combination  of  the  three— 
a  result  seldom  known  on  earth.  Next  to  a  "  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  relation  which  sapplies  to  each  indi- 


vidual  the  elements  they  respectively  need.  Let 
the  man  of  spiritual  tendencies  find  in  natural  and 
rational  love  the  balance  of  his  nature,  and  grafl 
upon  the  object  of  his  affections  that  higher  senti- 
ment, which  would  add  a  crowning  and  immortal 
grace  to  her  soul.  These  distinctions  are  not 
fanciful,  and  I  think  the  evidence  of  their  reality 
is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  influence  which  each 
attractive  woman  exerts  upon  a  susceptible  man. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  the  states  of 
mind  and  feeling  they  produce.  In  one  case 
there  is  a  bewilderment,  as  if  a  magic  process 
were  going  on.  The  heart  is  fascinated  through 
the  senses  and  the  will,  as  it  were,  speU-bound. 
In  another  a  quiet  pleasure,  a  sense  of  coropleie- 
ness,  a  tranquil  content,  are  the  result.  This  last 
effect  is  doubtless  the  most  real  and  healthful. 
There  is  something  about  it  that  gives  promise  of 
continuance.  It  is  like  a  native  atmosphere,  and 
the  very  self-possession  in  which  the  glkd  heart  is 
lapped,  seems  a  pledge  that  it  has  found  a  home. 
True  love  is  content  not  rapture ;  and  the  most 
ardent  and  sensitive  at  last  thirsts  only  for  high 
and  sweet  repose.  Even  physiologists  recognize 
this  principle  of  self-founded  affinity  as  opposed 
to  the  mere  tumult  of  passion.  They  explain  by 
difference  of  temperaments  the  mutuai  attraction, 
ground  of  mental  diversities.  If  matter  is,  to  the 
minutest  extent,  the  exponent  of  mind,  physical 
laws  only  confirm  spiritual.  There  is  a  peace 
born  of  iatercourse  based  upon  this  genuine  adap- 
tation which  gives  the  faculties  the  truest  play. 
A  ministry  is  going  on,  not  suggested  by  caprice, 
but  ordained  of  Heaven.  The  relaxed  nerves  of 
the  being  whose  sentiment  has  made  life  oppres- 
sive, grow  strong ;  while  the  willful  coolness  of 
.  the  creature  he  loves  is  softened  by  his  communion, 
to  a  graceful  tenderness  that  deepens  her  con- 
sciousness and  purifies  her  heart.  It  is  when  such 
a  hopeful  issue  dawns  with  prolific  joy  upon  the 
mind,  that  one  can  frankly  utter  himself,  in  the 
language  of  Steele,  "  Let  us  go  on  making  our 
regards  to  each  other,  mutual  and  unchangeable ; 
that  while  the  world  around  us  is  enchanted  with 
the  false  satisfactions  of  vagrant  desire,  our  per- 
sons may  be  shrines  to  each  other,  sacred  to  conju- 
gal Ihith  and  heavenly  society." 

I  could  not  sleep  without  inditing  this  item  of  the 
philosophy  of  love,  for  I  have  experienced  its  truth. 
One  of  the  most  painful  things  in  the  worid  is  to 
have  tenderness  excited,  accompanied  by  respect, 
—to  love  and  yet  doubt  the  worth  of  the  <»b|ect; 
to  straggle  against  perception  and  keep  up  a  kind 
of  special  pleading  with  one*s  better  natore  in  order 
to  justify  its  sympathies  ;  to  feel  obliged  to  resolve 
that  the  claims  shall  be  broken,  and  be  ever 
tempted  to  postpone  the  resolution.  In  such  a 
state  of  mind  I  went  to  a  party  at  *a    Such 

scenes  have  little  attractions  for  me,  onleas  I  can 
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ioirey  them  with  a  kindred  spirit,  or  find  lome 
temporary  interest  which  shall  beguile  me  of  their 
▼apid  glare.     I  was  introduced    to  the  Countess 

,  upon  whose  face   and  figure   nature   had 

stamped  traits  of  Iiindly  nobleness.  In  her  society 
I  found  a  serene  enjoyment  long  awakened.  My 
feelings  were  soothed,  not  excited.  I  wished  only 
to  inhale  the  atmosphere  of  that  happy  presence 
and  bear  away  its  inspiration.  No  brilliancy  and 
little  sentiment  was  discoverable  in  her  mien  or 
language,  only  cheerfulness,  truth  and  afiection. 
Upon  these,  methought,  might  be  reared  a  temple 
of  felicity.  Her  mouth  had  the  fi'xible  richnes 
that  ever  indicates  feeling ;  her  eye»  at  times  grew 


deep  with  sensibility  ;  her  utterance  was  delayed 
and  musical  as  of  a  complacent  and  slumbering 
heart ;  her  carriage  was  majestic,  but  frank  and 
cordial.  How  opportune  for  me  was  the  meeting ! 
It  gave  me  an  image  upon  which  I  could  ponder 
with  satisfaction,  and  thus  encouraged  my  righte- 
ous purpose  to  forget.  I  will  fall  asleep  with  thee 
in  my  thoughts,  to«night,  thoa  who  thus  crossed 
my  path  like  a  better  augel.  I  will  dwell  upon 
the  lofty  promise,  the  high  delight  of  which  thou 
seemest  the  herald.  1  will  refresh  my  dazzled 
vision  with  thy  sweet  countenance,  as  ihe  astrono- 
mer turns  his  weary  eyes  at  dawn  from  the  distant 
sky-fires,  to  the  green  and  dewy  herbage.       * 
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**  Lo  !  thfl  poor  Imlian,  whoM  untutored  mind 
Seta  Gud  in  storms  aud  hears  him  in  the  wind.** 


Ths  red  roan  in  his  forest  solituda, 

Is  smitlan  with  thy  power,  oh  miijbty  One ! 
Hs  hears  thy  vuice  amid  Uie  wind  and.  fl^wd 

Aiid  sees  thy  ghiry  in  the  setting  sun  ! 
The  glacier  and  tJie  wow  iovesttfd  hid 

Thy  A>ot»tops  hear,  oh  G(m1 — and  the  deep  wood, 
Where  loaj.^kty  reigus  ktug,  amid  the  ttill 

And  young  greeu  leuven,  wiiere  man  can  scarce  intrude ; 
Where  tiie  iteeii  Nurlh  wind  sweejM  the  otttrnul  snow 

And  the  ice-muimrch  huiid»  his  uwl'ul  throne. 
Here  man  may  seldom  dwell,  or  hlu»«uuis  hluw ; 

Tite  deep  voiced  uvuUiiche  i«  heard  il«Mie; 
Here  tlie  ''GreutSjiirit "  lives,  as  in  tlicules 

or  the  rich  Kusi  und  ever-vorduiitS  ^utli, 
Climes  redolent  wiib  t^umrowr's  rosy  siiitlet. 

Home  of  the  sun,  and  Flora**  lattiiig  youth! 
Wliere  hot  8  ihara  spreads  ii«  waste  of  siind 

And  the  d.trk  Arab  hears  the  camel's  hell-^ 
Gud  works  with  mystic,  evor-livmg  hand. 

Oo  the  hieuk  waste — ur  iu  the  mosay  dell ; 
And  10  th  J  workl  of  waters  blue  and  deem 

BreiObes  his  pervading  spirit  in  the  blast, 
Wheu  bis  Geree  lightning,  with  its  red  wing«  sweeps 

Tlio  howUog  waters,  aud  the  shivered  matt— 
Man  is  as  nothing  there !  fur  uature's  laws 

Shall  not  be  reudered  vaiu  fur  aught  hoiow. 
Stays  the  grim  avalanche  1    Duth  the  storm  pause 

Fuf  man,  or  his  u]>liAed  voice  of  wo  1 
Even  to  Ihe  centre  of  earth's  orbit,  see 

The  ever  present  Deity  proclaim 
Great  source  of  life— lord  of  otarnily  I 

Guide  of  the  storm  and  ruler  of  the  flame ! 
Take  the  sun-daring  eagle's  ample  wing 

And  upward  soar  where  yonder  planets  roll. 
Thou  there  wiU  find  Uim  universal  King— 

Father— Creator  of  all  tbiog»— the  Soul ! 


M  Jestic  orb— thou  life-bestowing  sun, 

1  marvel  out  the  Persian  kneit  to  ibee. 
Or  wonliip'd  yonder  worlda  as  one  by  one. 

They  jiass  the  hilU  of  cloud  in  brilliancy ! 
See  the  young  mutin  just  rising  o'er  the  hill — 

That  inlercepis  her  glory.     Dazzling  fair 
Apfiears  ht-'r  brow,  in  the  blue  ether  still, 

Full  of  immurtnl  beauty — God  is  there! 
Queen  of  the  so  einn  night,  sweet  Diau,  trail — 

Ou  thrpute  ear  of  lu>^ruus  glory  roU 
Bsyjnd  the  ihatteied  cioud*  that  round  tliee  sail. 

Th  m  risest  from  their  wreck  as  shall  the  soul ! 
Oh,  J  have  wutcli'd  tliceon  the  heaving  sea. 

Whin  the  luud  storm  has  wept  itself  to  rest- 
Lifting  thy  face  in  cloud ie«»  uit^i^sty 

Aud  scattering  silver  on  eurli  billow's  crest. 
Ascend  the  nr9'.-j{irt  inou'itiiins — tread  the  peak 

Of  Tenor iiTd,  the  .\l|is  or  Jura  lone — 
List  ti)  ihe  tliund'jrs  that  bei)e4ith  thee  speak, 

Eye  the  Mae  flush,  ttt>d  hear  ihe  tempest  groan ! 
The  coldest  huurt  must  feci  an  inwnrd  sense, 

A  wurdie$s  bwe — itl  spiritnal  and  grand. 
That  secmi  to  whisper  of  Onimpiitence. 

What  lets  cdu.d  these  9tU|iend?us  works  have  plann'd  1 
Be  siieak^  the  siurm  to  silence— <i|)ens  soft 

Young  ro.irnings'  dewy  lids,  by  light  imprest 
He  breathes  upon  the  green  wowls  sweet  and  oft 

And  spreatis  ihuse  {gorgeous  hues  along  the  West: 
All  life  with  the  ** Great  S,)irit  *'  is  imbued. 

From  the  |>eak'd  mountain  to  the  humble  sod. 
In  the  untrodden  forest's  solitude 

TbeearUi's  rich  bosom  is  alive  with— God  ! 
What  mind  can  comprehend  such  boundless  power  1 

What  towering  w  isdom  shall  direet  iU  ways  1 
What  harp  be  worthy  him  in  time's  dark  hour  1 

**Conie  theu  expressive  Silence !  muse  his  praise !  ** 
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ORf   THE    MASSACRE     AT    SANTA    ESPIRITU.* 


A,     LEGEND     OF     THE     BARLT     SETTLERS     OF  THE     PARANA. 


BT     MBS.    8.    ?.    JEVXIjrS. 


Thb  ancient  fortren  of  Santa  B^iritu  was  one  of 
the  first  of  those  well-defended  strong-holds, 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
upon  the  vast  delta  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
commanding  position  of  this  fortification,  built 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  at  the  point  where 
this  noble  river  receives  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Carcaraual  and  the  Salado,  rendered  it  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  early  settlements. 

Its  illustrious  founder,  Sebastian  Cabot,  had 
made  it,  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in 
South  America,  one  of  the  principal  rallying 
points  of  his  brave  followers,  and  from  thence 
some  of  the  exploring  parties  were  sent  who  as- 
cended the  isle -gemmed  Parana,  threaded  the  vir- 
gin forests  of  the  silvery  Paraguay  or  inhaled  the 
fragrance  of  the  flower-laden  thickets  of  the  Uru- 
guay. 

Some  difiiculties  between  Cabot  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  San  Juan,  Don  Diego  Grarcia,  ren- 
dered the  presence  of  the  former  necessary  at  the 
Court  of  Spain.  He  embarked  with  a  few  atten- 
dants in  the  year  1530,  leaving  Nuno  de  Lara 
governor  of  the  fortress  and  settlement  of  Santa 
Espiritu. 

The  historians  of  the  time  all  concur  in  repre- 
senting Nuno  de  Lara  to  be  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  Spanish  chivalry.  The  most  bril- 
liant talents  united  with  unspotted  integrity,  and 
indomitable  courage  with  consummate  prudence, 
qualified  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  discharge 
the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  position. 
Three  years  had  passed  since  the  return  of  Cabot 
to  Spain,  and  still  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of 


*  The  town  of  Saota  Bipirito,  on  the  watt  bank  of  the 
Parana,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortification.  It  ii 
about  ninety  letifuei  by  water  from  Bueooe  Ayres,  and  four 
or  five  below  Santa  Fe ;  latitude,  about  33  30,  aonth. 

Sir  }/V.  Parish,  says : — "  On  his  way  up  the  rirer  Parana, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  bnitt  the  fort  called  9anta  Espiritu,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Carcaraual  with  the  Parana.'*— —**L<ke  Men- 
doza*s  eetttement  at  Bnenos  Ayrea,"  he  adds,  '*  this  was 
won  destroyed  by  the  warlike  natives  that  inhabited  the  right 
bankoftberiTer." 
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Lara  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians  had 
preserved  the  infant  settlement  in  perfect  peace. 

The  wide  plains  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Santa  Elspiritn  were  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  lu' 
dians  called  Timbues.  TheM,  unlike  the  warlike 
Guaranies,  or  fierce  Charricas,  are  said  to  have 
been  so  gentle  and  tractable  that  the  most  friend- 
ly relation^  had  been  cultivated  with  them  by 
Cabot.  It  was'  of  course  the  policy  of  Lara  to 
strengthen  in  every  possible  manner  the  bonds  of 
this  most  important  alliance,  forming  thus  an  oat- 
work  of  defence  against  the  more  savage  tribes 
by  which  at  no  great  distance  he  was  surrounded. 
By  a  gracious  affability  of  manner  he  had  gained 
over  the  tninds  of  the  barbarous  Timbues  a  &r 
moi?e  entire  dominion  than  could  ever  have  been 
acquired  by  force,  while  the  firm  discipline  which 
they  saw  continually  maintained  among  his  own 
people  inspired  them  with  the  most  profound  res- 
pect. 

Friendly  offices  were  continually  interchanged 
between  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies, 
and  the  cordiality  and  good  feeling  that  ivigned 
among  them  induced  the  hope  that  one  bright 
exception  might  ever  be  made  to  the  dark  sha- 
dows of  the  picture  that  was  formed  by  the  base 
treatment  of  the  Indians  by  their  Spanish  con- 
querors, and  the  sanguinary  treachary  which  such 
treatment  invariably  elicited. 

Alas !  that  these  fiiir  hopes  and  promises  should 
be  utterly  blasted,  and  that  in  the  bosom  of  this 
very  fiiendship,  a  passion  should  spring  up  whose 
consequences  should  prove  far  more  fetal  than 
the  most  deadly  hatred ! 

Among  the  colonists  of  Santa  Espiritu  was  a 
lady  of  surpassing  loveliness,  named  Lucia  Mir- 
anda, wife  of  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  valiant 
of  the  soldiers  of  Lara,  the  young  Sebastian  Hur- 
tado. 

The  exceeding  beauty  of  Lucia,  and  her  touch- 
ing and  graceful  devotion  to  her  husband,  the 
unshrinking  fortitude  with  which  she  endured  the 
trials  of  a  colonist's  life,  albeit  accustomed  to 
the  refinements  of  luxurious  Spain,  endeared  her 
in  an  especial  manner  to  all  about  her. 
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Like  the  Lady  Arabella,  among  the  Pilgrims  to 
a  bleaker  clime,  her  presence  shed  about  her  such 
sweet  inflaencea  that  the  sternest  and  saddest 
became  gentle  and  cheerful  when  basking  in  the 
light  of  her  sweet  smiles. 

In  consequence  of  the  friendly  alliance  of  the 
Spaniards  with  the  Timbues,  Mangora,  the  pow- 
erful Cacique  of  the  tribe,  came  occasionally  to 
▼isit  his  "  beloved  white  father"  at  the  fortress  of 
Santa  Espiritu. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  yisits  that  Mangora 
first  saw  the  beautiful  Lucia.  He  immediately 
conceived  the  most  violent  passion  for  her ;  and, 
unaccustomed  to  exercise  the  slightest  restraint 
over  himself,  he  took  no  pains  to  reveal  his  ad- 
miration from  its  object. 

The  old  chronicler,  from  whose  pages  the  &cts 
of  this  melancholy  tale  are  taken,  says,  <*  That  no 
sooner  was  Lucia  informed  of  the  admiration  of 
the  Cacique,  than,  with  the  modest  discretion  that 
ever  characterized  her,  she  endeavoured  to  hide 
herself  from  his  impassioned  glances  and  to  con- 
ceal those  beautiful  eyes  whose  sparkling  brilliancy 
had  lighted  up  so  fatal  a  flame  in  his  bosom." 

In  the  madness  of  despairing  passion,  all  the 
fury  of  the  savage  was  awakened  in  the  heart  of 
Mangora,  and  he  determined  at  whatever  cost  to 
possess  himself  of  the  beautiful  Spaniard,  whose 
evident  avoidance  and  shunning  of  his  presence 
but  the  more  irrepressibly  inflamed  him. 

He  sought  the  retirement  of  his  princely  lodge, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  striving  to  stifle  his  guilty 
passion,  but  to  revolve  some  plan  by  which  he 
could  obtain  possession  of  its  object 

In  the  wild  tumult  of  his  fervent  desires  he 
imperiously  commanded  the  presence  of  his  bro- 
ther Siripo  to  take  council  upon  mattera  touching 
the  safety  of  the  tribe. 

With  the  assured  confidence  of  one  who  doubts 
not  to  find  in  the  obsequiousness  of  the  subject  and 
the  devotion  of  the  brother  s  willing  sharer  in  his 
guiltiest  projects,  Mangora  imparted  to  Siripo 
the  infamous  plan  he  had  conceived.  It  was  this 
— to  fall  upon  the  unsuspecting  Spaniards  and  to 
murder  every  one  of  them  but  the  beautiful  Lucia ! 

Siripo,  whose  reason  was  not  so  blinded  by  the 
bewildering  mists  of  passion  as  not  to  see  the 
imminent  hazard  of  a  project  that  could  only  suc- 
ceed by  stratagem,  strove  by  every  means  in  bis 
power  to  dissuade  Mangora  from  his  sanguinary 
purpose,  and  it  was  not  until  charged  with  the 
"  cowardice  of  a  woman"  that  he  consented  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  this  horrible  purpose. 

Mangora  watched  with  stealthy  subtlety  until 
a  number  of  the  Spaniards  should  be  absent  from 
the  fort.  It  was  not  long  before  Rodriguez  Moe- 
quen,  (or  according  to  Rny  Diaz,  Diesfo  Garcia,) 
was  dispatched  up  the  river  to  Asromption,  to 
purchase  supplies  fbr  the  garrison.    He  was  ac- 


companied by  fif^  soldien,  and  Mangora  learned 
with  savage  exultation  that  Sebastian  Hurtado 
was  among  them. 

Determined  to  secure  his  unconscious  victim 
while  undefended  by  the  vigilant  care  of  her  devot- 
ed husband,  Mangora  ordered  four  thousand  of  his 
bravest  warriore  to  arm  themselves  without  delay 
and  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  forest  that  skirted 
the  setUement  and  fortress  of  the  Spaniards,  or- 
dering Siripo,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command  of 
this  force,  to  advance  so  soon  as  the  darkness  of 
the  night  should  veil  his  movements. 

Meanwhile  the  treacherous  Cacique  took  with 
him  thirty  of  his  bravest  warrion  in  whom  he 
could  implicitly  rely ;  some  of  these  he  loaded 
with  the  choicest  fruit,  othen  with  game  dried 
after  the  Indian  &sbion,  othera  with  robes  of 
skins  and  garments  wrought  of  the  rich  plumage 
of  birds. 

With  these  he  approached  the  fort  in  his  usual 
firiendly  manner  and,  with  the  humblest  apologies 
for  his  past  presumption  and  the  most  req)ectful 
demonstrations  of  devoted  afi*ection  begged  Lara 
to  accept  the  tokens  of  peace  and  cordial  regard 
brought  to  him  by  his  poor  red  brethren,  the  Tim- 
bues. 

The  noble  Lara,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  any 
treachery  and  fancying  that  time  had  obliterated 
from  the  breast  of  the  savage  the  wild  passion 
which  was  concealed  with  so  much  art,  not  only 
accepted  gratefully  the  welcome  and  most  oppor- 
tune supplies,  but  as  the  night  was  approaching 
he  desired  Mangora  and  his  followera  to  remain 
at  the  fort  until  the  next  day. 

This  was  precisely  what  the  Cacique  expected 
from  the  well-known  gracious  aflability  and  chi- 
valrous confidence  of  Lara. 

The  Indians  were  soon  within  the  shelter  of  the 
fort,  mingling  freely  with  the  soldiery.  A  very 
plentiful  supper  was  prepared  frx>m  the  good  cheer 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  the  Spaniards  ate 
and  drank  fireely  with  their  trusted  allies. 

Wearied  finally  with  carousing  they  retired. 
The  soldiera,  overcome  with  deeper  slumber  from 
the  feast  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  were 
left  defenceless  to  the  mercy  of  tlus  perfidious 
Timbues. 

Soon  all  was  hushed  in  the  silence  of  repose, 
and  even  the  drowsy  sentinels,  forgetting  their 
accustomed  vigilance  and  yielding  to  the  irresis- 
tible influence  of  the  good  cheer  in  which  they 
had  indulged,  were  slumbering  upon  their  posts. 

Mangora  now  roused  his  wakefiil  followera  by 
previously  concerted  signal ;  they  firet  proceeded 
stealthily  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  arms  of 
the  garrison  were  deposited  and  having  set  fire 
to  this  in  various  places  they  managed  to  open 
the  gates  to  the  party  commanded  by  Siripo,  who 
had  by  this  time  reached  the  fort. 
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The  half-awfikened  Spaniarde,  aiartled  bjr  the 
triumphnnt  wor  cries  of  the  savnges,  were  quickly 
overpowered  by  the  Dumbers  that  poured  in  like  a 
resistless  torrent  on  every  aide  and  their  death 
groans  were  stifled  by  the  fierce  yelta  of  (heir  bar- 
barous murderers. 

Perez  de  Gargas,  Oviedo^and  a  few  others,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  their  amis,  and  they  raised 
about  them  a  hecatomb  of  the  red  warriors,  ere 
they  sank  beneath  the  deadly  wounds  of  the  poi- 
soned arrows  of  their  enemies. 

Nuno  de  Larft  at  once  comprehended  the  direful 
import  of  this  fearful  tragedy  and  although  with 
incredible  valor  he  dealt  death  about  him  on 
every  side,  yet  his  eyeSyCashiny  with  vengeance, 
sought  o'hiy  the  author  of  these  unspeakable  hor- 
rors. He  soon  saw  the  perfidious  Cacique  bearing 
ofi*  m  the  confusion  the  insensible  form  of  the 
beautiful  Lucia. 

"  With  superhuman  strength,"  says  Don  Funes, 
*'  Lata  cleft  a  passage  with  his  ^fword  through  the 
intervenmg  multitude,  and  paused  not  until  he 
bad  buried  the  sharp  steel  deep  in  the  hirart  of 
Mangora."  Then  seizing  the  lifeless  form  of 
Lucia  he  bore  her  to  the  inner  tower  of  the  fortress, 
where  he  had  hurriedly  ordered  the  women  and 
children  to  be  placed  in  the  first  moments  of  ibe 
alarm. 

Scarcely  had  he  given  Lucia  into  the  hands  of 
the  terpiHed  women  when  he  fell  fainting.  An 
arrow  was  now  discovered  to  be  sticking  in  his 
side,  and  although  an  old  woman,  who  had  some 
skill  in  surgery,  succeeded  in  extracting  it  and 
stanching  in  some  measure  the  blood  that  was 
flowing  fiom  his  numerous  wounds,  yet  the  fatal 
wouralli  had  too  surely  taken  eilect,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  the  noble  and  chivalrous  Lara  ex- 
pired. » 


CHAPTER    II. 

A  few  Hymen  and  children  were  all  that  escaped 
the  massacre  of  this  terrible  night ;  among  them 
was  the  unfortunate  Lucia,  whose  fatal  beauty  had 
been  the-  cause  of  such  unprecedented  calamity. 
On  the  following  morning  a  guard  of  Indians  con- 
ducted these  wretched  survivors  into  the  presence 
of  Siripo,  the  successor  of  the  terrible  Mangora,  in 
order  that  he  might  decide  upon  their  late. 

'*  It  would  seem,"  says  Funes, "  that  a  spark 
from  the  ashes  of  the  enamored  Mangora  kindled 
the  soul  of  the  new  Cacique  ihe  moment  he  beheld 
Lucia,  and  in  his  beautiful  captive  he  at  once  ac- 
knowledged the  arbitress  of  his  destiny." 

Regardless  of  his  rights  as  conqueror,  he  threw 
himself  at  her  feet  at  the  humblest  suppliant,  and 
with  the  most  passionate  protestations  of  which 
his  agiuted  heart  was  capable,  assured  her  that 
both  she  and  her  companions  were  firee  if  she 


would  bat  condeflcend  to  make  him  happy  by 
becoming  his  wife  and  the  honored  queen  of  a 
mighty  people. 

But  the  value  of  liberty,  or  even  life  itself,  was 
nothing  to  Lucia  if  either  must  be  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  the  conjugal  faith  she  had  sworn  at  the 
altar  to  her  adored  husband. 

With  a  haughty  severity  and  generous  disdain 
that  rendered  her  a  thousand  times  more  lovely, 
she  proudly  repulsed  the  hateful  proposition,  pre- 
ferring slavery  or  death  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  ho- 
nor. 

Siripo,  who  had  little  of  the  impetno«:ty  of  his 
brother,  determined  to  use  no  violence  to  his  lovely 
captive,  but  to  leave  to  time  and  the  delicacy  of 
his  devotion  the  task  of  overoomang  her  re- 
pugnance to  his  wishes.  And  he  even  flattered 
himself  that  he  might  ultimately  be  so  foitunate 
as  to  win  her  affection. 

He  carried  her  to  his  lodge  with  some  of  the 
Spanish  maidens  as  her  attendanta*  nor  did  he 
intrude  upon  her  preaence,  save  to  assure  himself 
that  every  Indian  luxury  was  abundantly  supplied 
to  her  and  her  companions. 

Two  days  after  the  catastrophe  I  have  just  re- 
lated, Sebastian  Hurtado  returned  with  the  Span- 
nish  soldiers  to  ihe  fort. 

His  staHled  agony  may  be  imagined  when  the 
rui.;ed  fortress  was  discovered,  and,  seeking  dis- 
tractedly his  beloved  wife,  he  found  only  evidences 
of  the  fearful  massacre  in  the  mangled  bodies  of 
the  victims. 

A  faint  gleam  of  hope  visited  his  breast  at  not 
recognizing  among  them  the  body  of  his  Lucia, 
liurtadu  im.nedidiely  sjught  the  survivors  of  that 
terrible  night  whom  Siripo,  with  the  design  doubt- 
less of  touching  the  noble  heart  of  his  captive,  bad 
left  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty »  at  Sauta 
£}spiritu. 

The  wretched  husband  was  soon  informed  tliat 
his  wife  was  a  captive  amang  the  Timbues,  and 
of  the  new  and  fatal  pusaion  which  her  exquisite 
beauty  had  inspired. 

Not  an  instant  did  he  hesitate  between  the  al- 
most certainly  of  death  and  the  probability  of 
rescttiug  her  firom  the  terrible  &ie  that  awaited 
her. 

Escaping  from  the  iTigilance  of  Mosquera,  by 
whom  his  design  was  suspected,  Uurtado  has- 
tened to  the  distant  lodge  of  the  Cacique. 

Judge  of  the  furious  jealousy  that  took  instant 
possession  of  the  soul  of  the  savage  at  the  sight  of 
this  bated  rival !  Determined  to  remove  wiiat,  in 
his  ignorance  of  a  devoted  woman's  bean,  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  his  wishes,  he 
immediately  ordered  Hurtado  to  be  slain. 

The  wretched  Lucia  had  prepared  herself  to 
Bufier  with  unshrinking  fortitude  whatever  toitwes 
might  be  inflicted  upon  her  by  her  rathleM  eoa- 
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qaeror,  for  she  was  strong  in  the  high  resolve  of  a 
truthful  and  loving  soul.  But  all  her  power  aban- 
doned her,  when  she  saw  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened a  life  80  much  dearer  than  her  own. 

Renouncing  at  once  the  imperious  tone  with 
which  her  proud  heroism  had  inspired  her,  she 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Siripo,  and  with  frantic  tears 
and  prayers  implored  him  to  spare  the  life  of  her 
adored  husband.  Siripo  could  not  resist  the  ap- 
plications of  his  lovely  captive  and  the  sentence 
was  revoked,  the  life  of  Hurtado  was  granted  to 
the  tears  of  Lucia  upon  this  sole  condition,  that  he 
should  instantly  choose  him  another  wife  among 
tbe  feiiest  of  the  damsels  of  the  Timbuea,  and  that 
from  henceforth  a  perpetual  divorce  should  sepa- 
rate the  faithful  pair  who  existed  only  for  each 
other. 

So  gross  were  the  conceptions  of  the  savage  of 
the  purity  and  loveliness  of  a  woman's  devotion 
that  he  thought  thus  to  alienate  the  heari  of  Lucia 
from  her  beloved  lord ;  while  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  her  with  his  own  magnanimity,  by  con- 
descendingly allowing  her  occasionally  to  speak  to 
Hurtado,  after  he  became  the  husband  of  another. 

Ruy  Dia2  supposed  that  Siripo  was  infuriated 
at  the  unshaken  constancy  of  their  affection,  and 
that  this  permission  was  given  to  tempt  them  to 
an  infringement  of  the  condition  by  which  alone 
Hurtado  was  allowed  the  poor  pittance  of  a 
wretched  li&.   . 


This  however  is  certain,  that  having  surprised 
them  in  one  of  those  delicious  moments  in  which, 
weeping  upon  each  other's  bosoms,  they  sought 
mutual  consolation  in  the  sweet  assurance  of  un- 
dying affection,  Siripo  seized  upon  them  both  and 
binding  Hurtado  to  a  tree  caused  a  large  fire 
to  be  built  in  his  sight,  into  which  the  beautiful 
and  devoted  Lucia  was  thrown  by  her  savage  cap- 
tor. 

After  her  writhing  form  had  ceased  to  struggle 
with  the  devouring  flames,  her  agonized  husband, 
who  had  died  a  thousand  deaths  in  witnessing 
the  convulsive  agonies  of  one  so  tenderly  beloved, 
was  at  the  command  of  Siripo  pierced  with  innu- 
merable arrows,  and  his  mangled  body  east  into 
the  flames  that  had  consumed  the  living  form  of 
his  Lucia ! 

This  at  least  was  merciful  to  unite  in  death 
those  who  in  life  could  not  endure  a  separate  ex- 
istence. 

The  tragedy  winch  I  have  related  took  place  in 
the  year  1532,  and  converted  into  such  bitter  ha- 
tred the  former  friendly  alliance  between  the 
Spaniards  and  Timbuee  that  Mosqnera  found 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  settlement  of  Santa 
Espiritu,  with  the  sad  remnant  of  the  once  flourish- 
ing colony. 

"  Fatal  termination,"  says  Don  Gregorio  Funes 
*'  to  the  third  attempt  to  plant  a  permanent  col- 
ony on  the  waters  of  the  mighty  La  Plata." 
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Tamr  warned  hiro  to  •hon  her,  tbay  said  that  her  life 
Wat  like  the  dim  thadowi  that  more  through  a  dream, 
That  her  soul  had  been  crushed  by  the  blightinp  of  grief 
Aodjoy  o*er  her  spirit  no  longer  would  beam ; 
They  tajd  that  her  cold  heart  could  nerer  return 
The  wann  deep  affection  heM  thoughtleatly  giren : 
As  well  might  he  worship  a  star  in  the  mom, 
Or  bow  down  in  love  to  an  angel  from  heaven. 

Yet  he  followed  the  light  of  her  dark  languid  eyet, 

And  watched  the  pale  eheek  as  still  paler  it  grew ; 

Every  efaange,  that  a  heait  in  its  breaking  endoica 

By  goanding  that  loved  one  he  too  sadly  knew , 

And  with  emilei  whose  faint  gleaming  were  sadder  than 


Tks  ung"'*'*  thai  rose  to  his  Up  he  vepiesaed, 
And  deemed  his  devotion  in  fullness  repaid 
If  be  aoothed  for  a  moment  her  sorrows  to  liil. 
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The  Spring  came  with  sunshine,  with  blossom  and  song, 

And  swept  from  the  earth  every  traoe  of  decay, 

Batone  human  flower  in  youth's  early  bloom 

To  the  grave*s  gloomy  portab  was  hastening  away. 

Still  hegaxed  with  a  passionate  hope  on  her  &ee 

And  thought  there  was  life  in  the  Summer's  warm  bnath, 

While  those  who  beheld  not  with  love  or  despair, 

Could  see  in  each  feature  the  outline  of  death. 

At  length  on  the  heart  that  was  true  to  the  last 
She  sighed  forth  her  lift,  and  he  caught  her  last  tone ; 
Though  soft  was  the  murmur  he  heard  but  too  wM 
That  half-whispered  name-4br  it  was  not  his  own. 
Oh,  weary  the  grtef  that  the  mourner  may  bear, 
But  if  thera*s  a  pang  time  never  can  heal, 
*Tis  to  know  that  a  bitterness  hangs  round  our  fate 
Which  the  pride  of  our  boaom  must  ever  oooeeal. 
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The  present  year  bid  fair  to  be  the  annua  mtra- 
bilis  in  the  history  of  the  formerly  quiet,  matter- 
of-fact  little  village  of  Alderbrook — don't  you 
think  so,  cousin  Fanny  7  Scarcely  has  it  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  bustle  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  Ada  Palmer's  union  with 
the  gentle  poet  whom  she  had  onoe  so  heroically 
resolved  to  *'  put  down,"  when  it  is  again  thrown 
into  a  like  commotion  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  a  strange  gentleman  and  lady,  and  their  still 
more  unexpected  occupancy  of  Sunny  Dell  cot- 
tage. By-the-bye,  Fan,  a  very  sweet  looking 
place  is  that  neat  cottage,  with  the  ivy  creeping  so 
romantically  up  the  porch  ;  it  has  often  struck  my 
ftincy  as  being  the  very  spot  where  Cupid  himself 
would  delight  to  dwell.  Well  may  it  be  cajled 
Sunny  Dell,  for  the  sunlight  does  steal  in  very 
softly  and  gently,  and  holily,  I  was  almost  going 
to  say,  through  that  grove  of  weeping  willows  that 
droop  their  light  tassels  to  the  mossy  carpet  be- 
neath. I  suppose  every  body  will  be  on  the  qui 
vive  for  the  next  six  weeks,  making  every  effort  to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  the  new-comers — that  is 
every  body  but  Miss  Isabella  Forester,  who  does 
not  intend  undergoing  the  formal  ceremony  of 
introduction.  Now,  Fanny,  you  need  not  open 
those  great  blue  eyes  so  inquiringly,  nor  shake 
that  saucy  little  head  of  your*s  with  such  a  disap- 
proving air,  as  though  you  think  that,  for  once  in 
my  life,  I  am  going  to  turn  exclusive.  I  mean 
nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you — but  do  not  start 
and  look  so  surprised,  for  I  now  inform  you  that  a 
prior  acquaintance  with  the  fair  mistress  of  Sunny 
Dell  cottage  ia  my  motive  for  proposing  to  dispense 
with  the  forms  that  society  has  prescribed  as  a 
prelude  to  an  intercourse  between  its  members. 

You  little  thought,  dear  coz,  when  a  day  since 
you  were  describing  to  me  the  appearance  of  the 
lovely  Mrs.  Seymour  of  Sunny  Dell  cottage — ^you 
little  thought  tken  that  you  were  speaking  to  me  of 
one  whom  I  had  known  and  loved — neither  did  I. 
But  accident  .has  revealed  the  pleasing  truth — ^for 
about  an  hour  since,  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  window 
impatiently  awaiting  your  return  from  Mrs.  Row- 
ley's, my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
carriage-wheels ;  and  looking  in  the  direction 
whence  it  proceeded,  I  saw  a  handsome  barouche 
coming  at  full  speed  up  the  road.     A  laUy  was 
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seated  within,  and  though  I  could  not  see  her  face, 
from  the  description  you  had  given  of  her  dress  I 
concluded  that  this  could  be  no  one  elae  than  the 
incomparable  Mrs.  Seymour.  Suddenly  she  turn- 
ed her  face  toward  me — and  a  very  Bweet  look- 
ing one  it  was— but  what  was  my  surprise  and 
delight  at  recognizing  the  soft  and  lovely  features 
of  my  gentle  friend  Amy  Leslie— or  rather  Amy 
Seymour,  for  she  is  married  now— whom  I  thought 
far  distant  in  Europe ! 

Would  you  like  to  listen  to  a  story,  cousin  Fan- 
ny ?  If  so  come  hither  and  seat  yourself  beside 
me  upon  this  sofii — here  where  you  related  to  me 
the  sad  history  of  poor  Edith  Ray,  and  where  I 
have  so  often  hearkened  to  your  accounts  of  all 
that  is  interesting  and  marvelous  in  Alderbrook. 
It  is  the  life-tale  of  Mrs.  Seymour  that  I  am  now 
about  to  relate — a  story  of  real  life  and  yet  replete 
with  romance,  which  will  inform  you  how  she  won 
that  dignified  and  noble-looking  husband  of  her*s. 
And  before  I  begin  let  me  remind  you,  Fanny, 
that  this  is  my  first  attempt  at  any  thing  like 
ttory-telling,  so  you  need  not  expect  la  find  it 
interspersed  with  those  light  and  graceful  touches 
that  form  the  charm  of  your  own  sweet  stories, 
for  unaccustomed  and  inexperienced  as  I  am — ah 
me  !  I  fear  I  shall  prove  but  an  indifferent  narra- 
tor. 

Kate  and  Amy  Leslie  were  cousins,  but  never 
were  kindred  more  widely  different.  Both  were 
lovely— Kate  tall  and  stately,  with  a  step  of  queen- 
ly dignity.  Amy  fairy-like  in  form,  with  eyes  like 
the  violet's  cup,  and  a  voice  whose  musical  sweet- 
ness once  heard  was  seldom  forgotten.  Of  the 
two  perhaps  Kate  was  the  most  daxzlingly  beauti- 
ful— Kate,  whose  face  of  faultless  and  command- 
ing loveliness  was  calculated  at  once  to  strike  and 
ensnare  the  beholder.  But,  alas !  Kate  was  a  co- 
quette. Constantly  surrounded  by  society,  courted 
and  admired  wherever  she  went,  day  after  day 
brought  new  suitors  to  her  feet,  and  proud  of  the 
tributes  paid  to  her  charms  she  employed  her 
witchery  upon  them  for  awhile  and  then  cast  them 
off  in  scorn.  Kate  Leslie  had  never  beheld  the 
one  whom  in  her  pride  she  deemed  worthy  of  her 
hand .  She  turned  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  from 
the  train  of  admirers  who  daily  bowed  to  her  will 
— ^in  the  height  of  her  disgust  not  even  pausing 
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to  diflcriminate  between  them.  For  her  own 
amtuement  Kate  had  become  a  coquette ;  spoiled 
and  petted  from  her  earliest  childhood  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  having  others  continually  sub- 
servient to  her  merest  caprices,  and  as  she  grew 
older  and  mixed  with  society  she  pursued  the  same 
coarse,  heedless  of  the  suffering  her  heartlessneas 
often  caused. 

A  diflferent  being  was  her  cousin  Amy,  a  gentle 
iri,  two  years  the  junior  of  Kate.  As  1  have  said 
before,  Amy  Leslie  was  lovely  but  not  to  strik- 
ingly beautiful  as  her  cousin.  Her's  was  more  the 
lovelineas  of  the  heart— the  brightness  of  a  soul 
that  has  never  known  a  stain.  Kaie  had  passed 
her  life  as  a  dream  of  untroubled  sweetness,  and 
it  was  this  ignorance  of  sorrow  tbat  rendered  her 
so  reckless  of  the  wounds  she  mflicted  on  others. 
But  Amy's  had  been  a  lite  ot  suifermg.  In  early 
childhood  she  had  been  a  victim  to  continual  ill 
health,  and  this,  instead  of  causing  her  tu  repine, 
had  given  her  that  meekness  of  spirit  so  lovely  in 
all  who  possess  it.  As  she  became  older.  Amy's 
constitution  regained  strength,  and  she  at  length 
learned  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  health. 
Then  came  a  sorrow  that  pressed  heaviiy  upon  her 
young  heart— ^40  heaviiy  that  she  almost  teared  it 
would  break  beneath  the  weight — the  death  of  her 
parents.  In  one  short  moiiia  she  beheld  uuth 
those  loved  ones  borne  to  their  last  restmg  place — 
the  tender  mother  who  had  watched  over  ner  in- 
fant couch,  and  the  noble  father  whose  kind  and 
gentle  words  had  ever  fallen  sweetly  on  her  ear. 
They  died ! — and  their  sorrowing  child  sought  a 
new  hoQie  beneath  the  root  other  uucie  and  guar- 
dian, the  lather  of  Kuie.  The  purity  and  good- 
nese  ol  her  young  cousin  soon  won  the  affection 
and  ihendsbip  ol  the  latter ;  and  the  proud  girl 
found  lor  the  tirbt  time  that  there  was  one  to 
whom  she  inwardly  felt  hersell'  interior. 

Whea  Amy  was  aooui  sevemeen,  just  three 
years  ufier  the  death  of  her  parents,  a  cousin  of 
her's  and  of  Kate  Leslie's  also,  who  had  been  tu  the 
8ouih  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  reiuraed  to 
his  native  ciiy  and  took  up  his  aL>ode  with  his  only 
relatives,  the  Leslies.  Edgar  Seymour  was  a 
noble  young  man.  liandsome,  wealthy  and  talent- 
ed, he  uiigni  have  been  deemed  a  tilting  mutch  for 
the  fairest  of  earth's  daughters  ;  but  till  he  loulLed 
upoa  his  cousins  he  hud  never  beheld  a  temaie 
who  claimed  an  interest  in  his  heart.  The  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  boih  Kate  and  Amy  at  once 
elicited  his  admiration ;  but  Seymour  cared  not 
alone  fur  personal  appearance,  he  was  also  in 
search  of  a  soul  in  the  woman  to  whom  he  should 
give  his  heart.  All  the  witchery  that  Kate  knew 
so  well  how  to  make  use  of  was  exercised  upon 
her  coaain  Edgar,  but  for  once  she  found  her  pow- 
en  of  no  apparent  avail ;  he  never  appeared  to  be 


conscious  of  the  pains  taken  to  win  his  attentions  ; 
and  Kate  found  it  impossible  to  discover  whether 
her  charms  had  produced  the  desired  effect.  In 
his  heart  Seymour  thought  Kate  very  beautiful  and 
Amy  quite  her  equal ;  yet  if  the  truth  must  be  told 
he  did  think  oftenerof  his  elder  cousin  than  of  the 
younger,  for  Kate's  manners  were  so  very  captiva- 
ting, while  Amy  was  always  shy,  timid  and  re- 
served. The  seeming  indifference  with  which  her 
cousin  regarded  her  gave  Kate  Leslie  many  an 
hour  of  uneasiness,  for  she  found  that  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  Seymour  and  her  owh 
circle  of  admirers;  and  though  she  had  only  es- 
teemed him  at  first,  esteem  gradually  ripened  into 
a  warmer  feeling. 

Kate  Leslie  would  have  been  a  noble  creature 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fond  indulgence  of  her 
parents.     Nature  had  not  destined  her  for  a  co- 
quette but  education  had  made  her  such ;   and 
though  she  sometimes  thought  that  her  course  was 
a  wrong  one,  yet  took  she  no  steps  toward  reforma- 
tion.    In'  her  cousin's  presence  alone  Kate  never 
dared  to  tritie.    Though  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
amount  of  pain  she  often  inflicted  on  the  hearts  of 
others  she  was  quite  sure  Seymour  would  never 
seek  to  win  the  heart  of  a  coquette  ;  for  though  he 
did  not  appear  to  care  for  her  at  present,  she  had 
no  doubt  of  eventually  being  able  to  bring  him  to 
her  feet.     Kate  was  naturally  of  an  affeciioodte 
disposition,  as  was  plainly  seen  from  the  tender- 
ness and  love  that  she  ever  bestowed  upon  her 
cousin  Amy.     She  would  give  any  thing  to  save 
the  latter  from  a  moment's  pain,  and  deemed  no 
sacrifice  too  great  that  could  make  Amy  happy. 

Amy  Leslie  had  as  yet  mixed  little  with  the 
world :  she  knew  nothing  of  Kate's  actions  in  so- 
ciety and  thought  her  cousin  as  good  as  she  was 
beautiful.  1  will  not  at  present  attempt  to  portray 
Amy's  feelings  toward  her  cousin  Edgar,  for  she 
did  not  know  what  they  were  herself.  She  was 
only  conscioas  of  feeling  unusually  shy  when  he 
was  near ;  and  as  yet  there  had  been  but  little 
intercourse  between  the  two.  Amy  was  apparent- 
ly so  retiring  in  manner,  she  so  seldom  ventured 
to  join  in  conversation,  and  her  form  was  of  such 
a  slight  delicate  mould,  that  Seymour  began  to 
regard  her  as  merely  a  lovely  child. 

One  afternoon  Edgar  Seymour  was  seated  in 
the  parlor  engaged  in  deep  meditation,  and  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts  was  Kate,  his  cousin.  He 
felt  that  she  was  fast  gaining  an  ascendancy  over 
his  heart,  and  was  determined  ere  many  more 
days  had  passed  to  learn  his  fate  from  her  own 
sweet  lips.  Suddenly  his  revery  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  adjoining  room  aid 
he  immediately  recognized  those  of  bis  cousins. 
They  were  evidendy  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, and  deeming  them  aware  of  his  close  proxi- 
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miiy  Seymour  siill  remained  where  he  was.  Amy, 
it  appeared,  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  a 
lady  whose  only  son  was  dying.  The  young 
man  had  once  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Les- 
lieSi  but  Kate  had  exercised  her  powers  upon  him 
— and  alas !  they  proved  fatal  to  his  peace.  He 
offered  his  hand,  but  his  suit  was  treated  so  light- 
ly that  stung  to  the  soul  his  sensitive  mind  never 
recovered  the  effects  of  the  blow  it  had  received. 
All  this  was  related  with  many  tears  by  his  mo- 
ther to  Amy  Leslie,  who  tnen  learned  what  she 
bad  never  known  before,  that  her  cousin  was  a 
coquette. 

As  Amy  now  repeated  all  that  she  had  heard  to 
Kate,  the  latter  seemed  much  affected,  and  burning 
tears  streamed  from  her  eyes  as  she  solemnly  de- 
clared that  she  had  never  before  been  aware  of  her 
power  to  inflict  so  lasting  a  sting.  But  when 
Amy  urged  her  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  repair  the 
wrong  by  complying  with  the  wish  of  the  dying 
youth,  who  begged  one  interview  with  her  ere  he 
expired,  Kate  slirank  from  the  thought,  asserting 
that  the  memory  of  such  an  interview  would  for- 
ever prey  upon  her  mind,  aud  that  the  thing  waB 
impossible. 

For  the  first  tune  in  her  life  Amy  Leslie  now 
reproached  her  cousin  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  ever 
gentle  girl  was  strangely  stern  as  she  represented 
in  nu  measured  terms  the  misery  and  fearful  con- 
sequences which  inevitably  follow  the  course  of  the 
coquette,  adding  that  the  memory  of  her  error 
should  rather  prey  upon  her  mind  than  the  recol- 
lection of  a  visit  which  was  the  only  means  of 
atoning  to  the  injured. 

Kate  listened  very  calmly  while  her  cousin  spoke, 
but  as  she  concluded  her  eyes  flashed  haughtily 
upon  the  young  girl,  and  she  exclaimed  in  a  pas- 
sionate tone — "  Amy !  Amy  !  and  do  you  dare 
speak  thus  to  me  ?  Do  you  deem  yourself  so  per- 
fect that  you  should  show  no  leniency  to  the  faults 
of  others  ? "  For  an  instant  Amy's  soft  eyes  rested 
sorrowfully  upon  the  speaker's  face,  and  then  burst- 
ing into  tears  she  rushed  hastily  from  the  room. 
Kate  stood  for  a  moment  motionless ;  then,  as  if 
some  sadden  remembrance  had  crossed  her  brain, 
she  moved  quickly  toward  the  door  and  in  ano- 
ther instant  had  left  the  apartment. 

Astonished  and  bewildered,  Seymour  had  listen- 
ed to  all  this.  Kate  Leslie's  character  was  fully 
unveiled  ;  he  had  ever  despised  a  coquette,  and  as 
such  she  was  henceforth  to  be  cast  from  his  heart. 
But  Amy — little,  gentle,  timid  Amy — how  was  he 
surprised  at  hearing  that  child-like  girl  avowing 
the  sentiments  of  a  true  woman  !  Seymour  trem- 
bled fur  himself  when  he  thought  of  the  snare  into 
which  he  had  been  fast  falling.  A  few  days  more 
and  Kate  would  doubtless  have  riveted  him  also  in 
her  chains  and  perhaps  cast  him  off  as  she  had 


done  others.  Then  Seymour's  meditAtious  turned 
upon  his  younger  cousin,  and  he  thought  for  the 
first  time  what  a  noble  woman  she  would  become 
with  such  sentmieuts  as  she  had  just  avowed.  He 
remembered  how  the  words  of  Kate  had  wounded 
the  sensitive  girl  and  a  feeling  ot  indignation  to- 
ward the  coquette  together  with  a  strange  ten- 
derness lor  Amy  rose  at  once  in  his  bosom.  He 
did  not  know  that  Kate  Leslie  was  at  that  moment 
at  her  gentle  cousin's  feet  beseeching  forgiveness 
and  promising  to  do  as  she  wished. 

With  heart- thrilling  delight  Kats  bad  latterly 
observed  her  gradually  increasing  influence  over 
Edgar  Seymour,  but  from  the  hour  of  the  forego- 
ing scene  she  was  conscious  that  his  usual  cold- 
ness of  manner  had  returned,  though  she  little  ima- 
gmed  the  cause. 

Oiie  morning  about  a  week  after  the  event  I 
have  just  related,  Seymour  was  walking  in  a  retired 
street,  when  a  boy  accoated  him  and  in  piieons 
terms  besought  him  to  come  and  see  his  mother 
who  was  very  ill — ^perhaps  dying.  Obeying  the 
impulses  of  hiH  heart  the  young  man  followed  the 
child,  and  as  they  walked  along  learned  that  his 
parent  had  been  ill  for  many  days  with  the  SBuli- 
pox;  that  the  physician  refused  to  come  as  he 
received  no  remuneration,  and  that  the  family 
were  destitute  ot  both  food  for  themseves  and 
medicine  for  their  sick  mother.  There  was  that 
in  the  boy's  appearance  that  bespoke  better  days, 
and  Seymour's  sympathy  was  much  excited,  while 
he  also  felt  perfectly  safe  in  going  to  a  house  where 
they  had  so  dangerous  and  infectious  a  disease, 
having  had  it  himself  some  years  belore,  though  it 
had  not,  as  is  usual,  disfigured  his  face.  It  was  a 
dilapidated,  miserable-looking  tenement  to  which 
the  boy  led  him,  and  following  his  young  compan- 
ion up  a  narrow  fiight  ot  stairs  they  entered  a 
small  room  upon  the  second  floor.  All  within  be- 
spoke extreme  poverty.  Several  pale  and  squalid- 
looking  children  were  playing  about,  and  upon  a 
low  couch  in  one  comer  of  the  room  lay  a  woman 
who,  from  time  to  time,  gave  utterance  to  low 
moans,  as  though  in  the  greatest  agony.  But 
what  is  it  directs  the  eye  ol  the  astonished  Sey- 
mour toward  that  couch!  Kneeling  in  prayer, 
her  small  hands  clasped  tightly  together  and 
her  eyes  raised  devoutly  toward  heaven,  is  a  fair 
young  girl,  who  appeared  like  an  angel  of  light  in 
that  cheerless  apartment. 

At  length  the  prayer  is  concluded }  and  as  she 
rises  from  her  prostrate  position  Seymour  sprmgs 
hastily  forward  and  seizes  her  hand. 

**  Amy  I  dearest  Amy  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  his 
tones  were  full  ot  anguish,  "  You  must  not  stay 
here !  Do  you  not  know  the  danger  you  are  in- 
curring— that  the  loss  of  your  own  sweet  life  may 
be  the  result  of  this  imprudence  1  ** 
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But  in  vain  did  he  urge  her  to  leave  her  charge ; 
she  would  only  at  last  consent  on  condition  of  his 
immediately  seeking  a  nurse  for  the  sick  woman, 
while  sh?  insisted  upon  remaining  till  one  was 
found.  With  an  anxious  heart  Edgar  Seymour 
went  forth  on  his  errand  and  ere  half  an  hour  had 
elapsed  he  returned  with  the  desired  attendant. 
Then  a  carriage  was  immediately  procured,  for 
after  all  that  had  transpired  he  deemed  it  prudent 
for  Amy  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  with 
his  sweet  and — shall  I  say  it? — loved  cousin  close 
beside  him,  Seymour  was  for  a  few  seconds  per- 
fectly happy.  But  then  came  the  thought  that 
perhaps  even  at  that  moment  that  fatal  disease 
was  spreading  through  her  veins;  and  as  he 
raised  his  eyes  eagerly  and  tenderly  to  her  face 
and  marked  with  rapidly  increasing  anxiety  how 
the  color  went  and  came  to  that  fair  cheek,  d^em- 
ingit  a  sure  symptom  of  the  &taL  complaint^  when 
in  reality  it  wafs  caused  by  the  earnest  scrutiny 
with  which  he  regarded  her. 

A  week  passed  away— a  week  of  anxiety  to 
Edgar  Seymour — but  Amy  still  retained  her  usual 
health.  The  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence 
had  mercifully  averted  the  blow;  and  during  that 
week  also,  the  poor  woman,  who  had  excited  the 
sympathy  of  Seymour  and  his  cousin,  was  through 
care  and  tender  nursing  declared  convalescent. 

Some  weeks  afterward  Amy  and  her  cousin 
Kate  attended  a  large  party  given  by  a  gay  and 
fashionable  friend.  Both  looked  extremely  lovely 
that  night.  Kate  was  attired  in  a  robe  of  black 
velvet,  the  sleeves  drawn  back  and  fastened  with  a 
sparkling  jewel  so  as  to  display  the  white  and 
beautifully  rounded  arms.  Her  hair  was  gathered 
up  in  luxuriant  braids  and  adorned  with  a  spray  of 
delicate  blossoms  that  peeped  forth  coquetishly 
from  their  dark  and  glossy  resting  place.  Amy 
wore  a  simple  xress  of  embroidered  muslin.  Her 
bright,  ringleted  hair  fell  like  a  cloud  of  sunlight 
over  her  shoulders ;  and  not  a  single  ornament 
was  visible  upon  her  person  but  a  gold  chain  to 
which  a  locket,  containing  the  hair  of  both  her 
parents,  was  attached. 

Kate  was  already  surrounded  by  her  usual  suite 
of  admirers,  but  her  heart  was  elsewhere ;  and 
while  she  replied  gaily  to  the  light  words  of  those 
around  her,  her  eyes  would  wander  restlessly  to- 
ward the  door. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  had  early  in  the 
evening  announced  to  hsr  guests  that  a  eybil 
would  be  in  attendance  in  an  adjoining  room,  from 
whom  all  those  who  chose  to  consult  might  receive 
a  few  words  of  either  advice  or  prophecy.  Kate 
and  Amy  Leslie  were  among  those  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  intelligence. 

Kate  entered  the  room  first.  It  was  a  spacious 
dimly-lighted  apartment  and  apparently  unoccu 
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pied ;  but  looking  anxiously  round  as  she  entered, 
Kate  perceived  a  small  closet  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  room  which  evidently  had  been  erected  for 
a  temporary  use.  Scarcely  had  she  closed  the 
door  of  the  apartment  when  a  light  knocking  pro- 
ceeding from  this  closet  met  her  ear  ^  she  ap- 
proached nearer  to  it,  and  as  she  did  so  a  sealed 
note  fell  to  the  floor  from  a  slight  crevice  high 
above  her  head.    Hastily  opening  it  she  read : 

**  B«antinil  ?  Te« !  Those  deep  blue  eyei 
On  heaven  have  gazed  till  they  cauj^ht  iu  djea  , 
Thou  hast  been  seeking  the  rose  to  sip 
Its  dewy  blbon  <(or  thy  balmy  lip  : 
Thon  hast  been  oat  in  the  radiant  air 
Woohig  the  sun  with  thy  wavy  hair, 
For  a  rieh  gleam  break*  through  its  braids  of  brown 
Like  a  imile  from  day's  bright  eye  tent  down : 
Beautiftil  ?  Yea !  But  the  rose  will  fade, 
The tmila grow  dim  whieh  the  bright  eyes  wear; 
The  {gloss  will  vaniah  from  curl  and  braid, 
And  the  auobeam  die  in  the  drooping  hair ! 
Turn  from  the  mirror !    Aod  strive  to  wio 
Treaittrea  of  lovelioeaa  still  to  last ;  ^ 

Gather  earth's  glory  and  gloom  laiUin, 
They  will  be  thine  when  youth  ia  past." 

A  half- wondering,  half-scornful  smile  wreathed 
tha  beautiful  lips  of  Kate  Leslie,  but  it  faded  quick- 
ly away  and  was  succeeded  by  an  expression  of 
painful  thought  as  placing  the  paper  in  her  bosom 
she  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

It  was  Amy's  turn  next,  and  from  that  same 
crevice  fell  at  her  feet  a  little  billet  which  con- 
tained these  lines : 

"  As  lightly  floats  the  water- star 
And  gems  the  limpid  stream, 
Thy  graceful  radiant  lovelinesa 
A  star  of  earth  doth  beam! 
As  *neatb  the  wave  its  seeds  are  nursed 
For  future  bloom  above, 
Within  tkff  soul  thou  cherisheat 
Hope,  meekness,  A,ith  and  love. 
And  like  the  germ  thy  soul  shall  rise 
When  earth*s  cold  bonds  are  riven, 
Inhale  the  light  In  eloodless  skies 
And  bloom — a  star  in  Heaven  !  '* 

Sweet  Amy  Leslie  !  For  an  instant  her  eyes 
rested  with  an  incredulous  gaze  upon  the  paper  ; 
but  the  next  moment  a  slight  scream  of  surprise 
burst  from  her  lips  as  the  door  of  the  mysterious 
closet  was  hastily  unclosed  and  a  manly  form 
issued  forth  and  knelt  supplicatingly  at  the  feet  of 
that  bright  earth-star,  beseeching  her  to  cast  the 
radiance  of  her  pure  spirit  over  his  future  life-path. 
And  could  Amy  refuse  with  those  eyes  gazing  so 
pleadingly  into  her  face,  and  that  voice  breathing 
its  low,  subdued  and  tender  tones  into  her  ear? 

Many  wondered  why  fair  Amy  Leslie  remained 
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8o  long  in  the  Sybil's  chamber ;  but  when  she  at 
length  came  forth  few  noticed  the  bright  fltuh  that 
so  softly  tingecT  her  cheek,  and  none  knew  how 
strangely  ihrilling  were  the  sensations  that  came 
crowding  so  tumnituoasly  upon  that  young  and 
gentle  heart. 

The  following  morning  all  that  had  passed  was 
related  to  Kate,  and  Amy  Leslie  little  thought  as 
she  told  the  tale  of  her  happiness  that  she  was 
inflicting  a  mortal  wound  upon  her  cousin's  heart 

"  And  was  it  Edgar  Seymour  who  personated  the 
Sybil  7  "  asked  Kate,  while  her  cheek  was  blanch- 
ed, and  she  scarcely  dared  trust  her  voice  above 
a  whisper  for  fear  of  betraying  all  that  she  felt. 

"  It  was,"  replied  Amy,  blushing ;  '*  but,  dear- 
est Kate,"  she  continued,  "you  have  not  yet 
shown  me  the  lines  that  you  received  from  the 
Sybil." 

But  Kate  had  turned  away,  and  Amy  was  too 
busy  with  the  thoughts  of  her  own  bright  destiny 
to  notice  the  quivering  lip  and  pallid  cheek  of 
her  cousin.  Poor  Kate  Leslie  !  Thou  wert  now 
thyself  to  drain  the  chalice  thou  hadst  so  often 
unwittingly  prepared  for  the  lips  of  others! 

"  I  could  have  brooked  his  coldness,"  murmured 
Kate,  in  a  low  broken  tone,  when  they  were  once 


more  alone, "  I  could  have  brooked  hia  coldness, 
but  scom^-Aw  scorn— oh !  it  is  surely  more  than 
I  can  bear ! "  But  she  wronged  her  cousin.  At 
the  request  of  the  lady  who  presided  at  the  above 
mentioned  party  Seymour  had  consented  to  act 
the  part  of  Sybil  ;  but  he  knew  the  contents  of 
none  of  the  sealed  notes  intended  for  the  h\x  ap- 
plicants except  one,  and  that  one  he  had  himself 
selected  for  Amy  Leslie. 

Not  many  weeks  afterwards  Amy  was  united  to 
the  one  her  heart  had  chosen,  and  Seymour  and 
his  gentle  wile  immediately  departed  on  a  tour  to 
Europe.  Pride  alone  had  supported  Kate  through 
the  scenes  that  blighted  her  heart's  brightest  hopes ; 
but  when  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  the 
wedding  were  over  her  spirits  entirely  forsook  her, 
and  she  mixed  no  more  in  the  gay  society  where 
she  had  ever  moved  as  a  luminary.  Day  by  day 
her  cheek  grew  palet  and  thinner,  and  her  eye 
beamed  with  a  strange  unearthly  light ;  but  though 
her  heart  was  broken  a  holy  peace  rested  there — 
that  peace  "which  passeth  all  understanding." 
And  thus  she  passed  away  from  earth,  and  her 
spirit  took  its  flight  to  that  brighter  clime  where 
sorrow  is  unknown  and  **  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest.' 
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Haw  will  a  trifling  token  more 

Th«  (reroered  memories  of  the  past, 
And  bid  the  wandering  fancy  rove 

Through  early  houm — tno  bright  to  lait ! 
Thui  musing  oer  my  boyhood's  name, 

Inwove  with  threoids  of  shining  hair, 
I  see  each  well-remember'd  scene 

Of  boyhood  pictured  there. 

Again  I  stand  beside  the  stream 
On  which  I  launched  my  tiny 

And  childhood*s  lov*d  companions  seem 
To  greet  me  with  their  welcome  shout; 

Agnin  I  rove,  with  eager  feet. 
Through  erery  haunt  of  boyhood's  yean — 

Through  scenes  with  mirth  and  joy  replete- 
Through  scenes  of  childhood's  tears. 

Ah !  eailv  |>assed  those  early  houit, 

When  loTe  a  svren  song  did  sing ; 
Life's  thorn's  were  hid  'neath  blooming  floirin. 

And  hope  spread  wide  her  shining  wing. 
Truth  bmlie  the  Sfiell.— Aye !  bitter  tratk 

Points  memory  to  the  field  of  graves. 
Where,  over  hopes  and  friends  of  youth, 

The  sighing  wildjgrass  wavei. 

Oh,  bitter  truth  !  how  sweet  a  dream 

Of  vouth,  and  home. and  olden  times, 
Which,  but  a  moment  since,  did  seem 

To  sweetly  steal,  like  distant  chimes, 
Hast  thou,  with  stem  and  **  hated  beam," 

Destroyed'dispelled  each  viiion  fair. 
And  left  me,  musing  o'er  my  name 

In  threads  of  shining  hair. 


Well,  let  it  imss.    An  idle  hour 

We  sigh  tor  friends  and  feelings  fled, 
And  weep  that  memory  has  no  power 

To  wake  the  slumbers  of  the  dead 
We  turn  with  longing,  tearful  eyes, 

A  wistful  glance  into  the  past ; 
And  while  food  memonr  backward  flies, 

The  hour  is  fleeting  Mstl 


Rouse,  oh  my  soul,  ftom  murmuring 

Shake  off"  regret,  and  dull  despair, 
For  in  the  shadowy  future  gleams 

A  radiant  love  of  promise  fair ! 
Rouse  from  thy  dark,  repining  night, 

Let  stem  ambition  grave  thy  name. 
In  characters  of  living  light. 

High  on  the  scroll  of  fame. 


And  when  adown  the  stream  of  time 

The  grave  shall  claim  thee  for  iu  own. 
When  age  has  chill'd  thy  golden  prime. 

And,  Triendlew,  cheerless  and  alone. 
Too  buflet  through  the  swelling  surge 

Of  weary  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
And,  trembling,  wait  upon  the  verge 

Of  dark  eternity.— 

The  cheering  light  of  childhood's  hoar 

Will  steal  o'er  many  a  weary  year ; 
And,  laden  with  mysterious  power 

To  calm  each  rising  grief  and  fear. 
Its  soothing  beanii  will  gently  stream 

O'er  youth,  and  friends,  end  early  home. 
Mild  as' the  softened,  roay  gleam 

Of  twilight  round  the  tomb. 
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*"Th«n  are  mor«  thingt  in  hMTtn  uid  earth,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  philoeophy.**— SlUJfcwpMre. 


It  is  about  ten  or,  it  may  be,  fifteen  years  ago  that 
the  merchants  and  mariners  of  the  pleasant  city  of 
P.,  on  our  Eastern  coast,  were  surprised  to  encounter 
c?ery  day  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
the  city  and  about  the  wharves,  a  young  woman 
of  a  singular  quiet  and  abstracted  appearance,  who 
inquired  as  to  the  last  arrivals  from  sea  and  some 
particularsjespecting  the  voyage. 

''When  questioned  as  to  the  peculiar  interest 
she  thus  manifested,  her  replies  were  evasive,  or 
she  answered  coldly  that  she  was  looking  for  a 
friend.  Upon  the  entrance  of  a  vessel  into  the 
harbor,  Judith,  for  so  she  was  called,  might  be 
seen  making  her  way  to  the  ship,  and  casting  eager 
and  searching  glances  among  the  officers  Her 
scrutiny  seemed  never  to  satisfy  her;  she  departed 
with  a  slow  and  melancholy  air,  like  one  suffering 
from  the  sickness  of'*  deferred  hope.'* 

Her  dress  was  usually  a  plain  blue  calico  frock,  a 
small  shawl,  which  she  held  with  a  grasp  across  the 
chest,  and  a  straw  cottage  bat  without  trimmings, 
being  simply  tied  with  a  ribbon  under  the  chin. 
Her  figure  was  somewhat  tall,  slender,  yet  firmly 
and  elegantly  made.  Her  hair  was  black,  abun- 
dant, and  slightly  crisped ;  hei  features  distinctly 
chiseled;  her  eyea  deep  set  and  brown,  whose 
expression  was  that  of  melancholy  tenderness. 
Indeed  with  a  nose  slightly  approaching  the  Ro- 
man, nostrils  veined  and  distinct,  lips  red,  but  not 
full,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profile  of  her  face  must 
have  been  one  of  artistic  force  and  beauty,  while 
the  front  view  might  seem  too  clearly  and  sharply 
defined  to  please  the  common  eye.  Her  whole 
manner,  the  small  brown  ungloved  hand,  the  elas- 
tic step,  the  proud  curve  of  the  neck  all  betrayed 
an  exquisite  physique,  a  high  toned  organization, 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  gentle  blood. 

Although  she  had  appeared  in  the  manner  we 
have  described  amid  the  crowds  frequenting  the 
docks  of  a  commercial  city  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
often  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  day,  there  was 
no  material  change  in  her  appearance.  She  rarely 
spoke  to  any  one,  and  if  encountered  by  rudeness 
would  glide  aside,  or  turn  upon  the  aggressor  an 
eye  so  fiill  of  sadness,  yet  with  such  a  kindling  in- 
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dignation  in  its  depths,  that  the  offender  retired 
with  shame. 

One  morning  Judith  was  observed  watching  with 
intense  interest  the  motions  of  the  captain  of  a 
barque  arrived  from  some  European  port.  He  was 
leaning  over  the  top  rail  carelessly  watching  the 
play  of  the  waters  beneath  him,  while  the  crew  were 
making  ready  to  discharge  the  cargo  of  the  ship. 
She  sprang  lightly  over  the  side,  crossed  the  deck, 
and  touched  her  finger  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
man  looked  around  and  his  hard,  weather-beaten 
features  relaxed  to  a  smile  as  he  glanced  at  the 
intruder. 

But  there  was  a  fixedness  of  expression,  a  pallid- 
ness and  dignity  about  the  girl,  which  repelled  all 
levity,  and  he  gazed  upon  her  as  if  powerless  to 
withdraw  his  regard.  She  uttered  a  few  words  in 
that  concentrated  tone  designed  to  reach  the  ear 
of  one  only. 

*'  Did  you  more  than  a  year  ago,  pass  on  the 
high  seas  a  vessel  which  had  hung  out  a  signal  of 
distress  7  " 

The  captain's  face  changed  to  ghastly  paleness, 
but  he  answered  not  a  word. 

'*  You  did — you  passed  over  that  vast  thorough- 
fare, and  when  there  was  no  sound  upon  its  great 
solitude,  save  one  low,  humsn  wail,  wrung  out 
firom  the  fiimished  and  dying,  you  stopped  your 
ear  to  that  sound  and  went  on  your  way.  God  do 
so  to  you,  and  more  also,"  and  she  raised  her  fin- 
ger upward. 

The  captain  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  npon  the 
spot  she  had  occupied  for  many  moments  after  she 
was  gone ;  and  his  lips  moved  with  the  impotence 
of  one  struggling  for  language  in  a  dream. 

From  that  time  Judith  appeared  no  more  as  she 
had  done  in  the  thorough&res  of  the  city,  and  the 
memory  of  her  gradually  died  out,  or  was  only  re- 
vived at  some  association  when  the  tale  of  love- 
lorn maiden  was  told  at  quarter-deck  or  fore- 
castle, and  she  became  the  subject  of  surmise  and 
recollection. 

Seven  years  had  elapsed  and  captain  Dnrgin,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  had  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted career  of  success.    His  voyages  were  made 
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with  speed  and  safety,  and  the  markets  eyery- 
wherie  seemed  regulated  as  if  especially  to  accom- 
modate him.  Though  a  rough  unpopular  man  with 
his  crew,  and  the  subject  of  many  and  severe  ca- 
lumnies, he  braved  everything  with  the  same  graff 
hardihood  with  which  he  met  the  perils  of  the 
element  to  which  he  seemed  native.  Despite  a 
certain  ferocity  of  demeanor,  he  had  a  bluff  good 
nature,  able  at  any  time  to  effiice  any  prior  dis- 
agreeable impression.  Sailors  were  averse  to 
shipping  with  him,  without  any  very  well  defined 
reasons  for  being  so,  and  yet  when  once  in  his  ser- 
vice, his  good  cheer  and  consummate  seaman- 
ship made  it  rather  satisfactory  than  otherwise. 

There  was  a  vague  rumor  of  a  ship  left  on  the 
high  sea  dismantled  and  the  crew  imploring  suc- 
cor, which  Captain  Durgin  had  disregarded,  and 
this  iact  was  of  itself  enough  to  make  him  gener- 
ally odious,  every  sailor  feeling  instinctively  that 
the  time  of  retribution  must  and  would  come — a 
retribution  that  might  involve  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty.  Gradually,  however,  these  prejudices 
gave  way  under  the  continued  success  of  the  cap- 
uin,  as  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  to  imagine  that 
prosperity  is  only  the  attendant  of  virtue,  that 
guilt  and  debasement  and  suffering  and  poverty  go 
hand  in  hand. 

There  was  another  circumstance  which  helped 
to  redeem  the  character  of  Captain  Durgin.  For 
the  last  seven  years  the  second  ofiicer  of  his  ship 
had  been  a  man  of  such  peculiar  excellence,  of  such 
singular  activity  in  business  and  great  devotedness 
to  the  interests  of  the  captain,  that  he  inspired  all 
about  him  with  confidence.  Thomas  Harper  had 
refused  the  most  flattering  offers  of  promotion, 
from  a  blind  adherence  to  the  fortuneb  of  his  com- 
mander. Though  courteous  in  his  bearing,  he  was 
reserved,  taciturn,  and  often  seemed  weighed  by  a 
deep  melancholy.  Superstitious,  as  sailors  prover- 
bially are.  Harper  seemed  to  a  have  more  than  ordi- 
nary share,  believing  in  dreams  and  omens,  lucky 
and  unlucky  days ;  adapting  his  actions  often  to 
these  indications  so  singularly  subtle  in  their  m- 
fluence  that  indulgence  often  arms  them  with 
almost  omnipotent  power. 

Harper  seemed  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  captain,  who  being  naturally 
boastful  and  talkative,  often  found  himself  beguiled 
by  the  attentive  silence  of  the  subaltern  into  de- 
tails and  disclosures,  which,  it  would  seem,  might 
be  for  his  interest  to  conceal.  Often  when  leLating 
voyages  of  peril  and  disaster,  ol  escapes  fi-om  pi- 
racies and  death,  and  giving  histories  of  his  own 
varied  enterprizes,  the  nature  of  which  was  of  moi« 
than  doubtful  justice,  the  hardy  seaman  would 
rudely  arrest  his  own  loquacity,  and  with  a  half- 
irritated  and  half-humorous  air  exclaim, 

**  Why,  Harper,  what  the  deuce  is  in  yon,  you 
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get  everything  out  of  a  fellow.  If  my  neck  ever 
finds  the  hemp  round  it,  you  are  the  man  to  bring 
it  there." 

**  You've  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  captain ;  for 
my  part  I  think  there  is  more  of  terror  in  the  few 
words, '  whatsoever  measure  ye  meet  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again,'  than  any  other  kind  of  retribn- 
bution." 

The  captain  arose  hastily  from  hia  seat,  and 
paced  up  and  down  the  cabin  with  an  appearance 
of  strange  uneasiness.  He  whistled  a  tune,  justi- 
fied even  to  a  sailor's  ear  by  the  long  calm  with 
which  they  were  threatened — ^he  looked  out  upon 
the  watch  at  the  helm  and  then  unrolled  a  ra^^ed 
chart,  which  he  examined  without  any  well  defined 
motive  unless  to  divert  unpleasant  thoughts.  At 
lengih  he  remarked,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from 
the  paper, 

"  Harper,  I  wish  you'd  have  done  bringing  up 
that  ugly  passage  ;  I  see  no  good  in  it." 

«  Why  so,  captain?" 

**  Why  so,  man  7  why  a  body  isn't  bound  to  give 
his  reasons  for  everything  be  thinks,  but  somehow 
or  other,  you  fish  a  fellow's  thoughts  oat  of  his 
very  soul.  I  remember,  too,  a  girl  who  brought 
up  just  such  thinkings  once ;  I  suppose  'twas  a  girl, 
for  as  to  that  she  had  an  eye  that  burned  like  a 
live  coal.  I  hate  a  woman  who  gets  her  head  fill- 
ed with  books — somehow  she  is  sure  to  give  every- 
thing a  twUt" 


CHAPTER   II. 

**  Tve  tracked  the  poor  bewildered  tblDf  , 

Wberover  he  was  ftmiehiiif , 
And  •oatcbed  him  o*er  and  o*er  af  ain. 
From  death  he  loiif  bt  by  field  and  flood.** 

rigilo/Fhia. 

The  calm  remained  unbroken  day  after  day, 
and  Captain  Durgin,  naturally  irritable  and  goaded 
by  the  slightest  impediment,  was  now  more  than 
usually  uneasy.  A  dread  of  impending  evil  seem- 
ed to  have  fastened  upon  his  mind,  which  the  con- 
versation of  Harper  by  no  means  served  to  allay. 
Indeed  the  latter  himself  was  more  than  wontedly 
abstracted,  and  passed  hours  in  poring  over  an  old 
chart,  or  reading  passages  of  Serlpture  full  of  the 
fearfulness  of  denunciation  upon  evil  doers. 

One  day  the  captain  looked  over  his  shoulderi 
after  he  had  completed  an  observation  which  sat- 
isfied him  as  to  their  position,  and  said,  with  afiect- 
ed  careleasness,  for  the  lividneas  of  his  cheek  be- 
trayed strong  internal  excitement — 

**  Harper,  we're  some  where  in  the  reckoning 
of  the  Three  Chimnies,  and  this  cnrrent  with  a 
dead  calm  drifts  us,  heaven  knows  where." 

*'  An  ugly  berth,  that  of  the  Three  Chimnies, 
captain  ;  I'm  thinking  you  have  been  here  befcre." 

A  pair  of  dividers  dropped  from  the  man's  hand, 
and  he  whispered  throngh  his  shut  teeth,  "  once." 
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"  Bot  the  existence  of  these  Chimneys  has  been 
doubted  by  many  experienced  navigators,"  said 
Harper,  carelessly. 

At  this  moment  a  voice  from  above  cried* 
**  Breakere — breakers !  ** 

**  The  Chiranies»  on  my  soul,"  cried  the  Captain, 
hurrying  on  deck. 

The  whole  sea  was  smooth  as  moulten  glass, 
slightly  heaved  by  long  swells  from  an  nnder  car- 
rent,  which  eaosed  the  suiiace  to  rise  and  fall 
without  displacing  a  particle.  The  sky  was  free 
from  speck  or  clond,  the  air  like  powdered  gold, 
and  the  long  reach  of  ocean  objectless,  save  at 
one  point  three  tall  spires  shot  up  into  the  sky, 
like  the  masts  of  a  ship,  and  a  line  of  white  foam 
flecked  the  bate  of  them. 

"  This  current  will  take  us  on  those  rocks,  Har-, 
per,  just  as  surely  as  they  show  their  gallows*like 
shapes  there.    We're  as  good  as  dead  men,"  said 
the  captain. 

'*  That  matters  little,"  returned  Harper,  *'  for 
this  calm  has  nearly  done  the  business  with  our 
provisions,  and  to  my  mind,  a  dash  upon  those  old  ! 
tomb-stones  yonder,  would  be  better  than  to  starve 
here,  like  rats  in  a  hole." 

**  I  never  fear  that,  somehow,  returned  the  cap- 
tain. I've  been  on  short  allowance  manjr's  the 
time,  but  a  ship  has  alwajrs  croaaed  my  path  and 
relieved  us." 

"  Yes,  but  men  have  perished  in  this  wise,  and 
that  too  in  the  sight  of'  others  laden  with  plenty. 
Captain  I  once  had  a  dream." 

"  Pshaw  !  Harper,  none  of  your  dreams,  notr." 

As  the  man  said  this,  he  seemed  to  be  convulsed 
by  some  strong  emotion,  which  he  struggled  to 
■uppresi,  and  he  raised  the  glass  to  examine  the 
singular  trio  which  sentineled  the  horizon.  They 
were  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air, 
■tern,  basaltic  giants,  against  whom  a  reach 
of  ocean  thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  beat  upon 
every  side,  and  yet  they  held  a  footing  that  seemed 
to  press  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  elements 
crowned  them  with  fearipl  glory — ^the  mist  hung 
around  them  robes  of  down — the  rainbow  girded 
them  with  beauty — ^the  white  foam  kissed  them  in 
wild  gladness — the  moon  came  down  and  slept 
wjih  them— and  the  sun  hung  his  last  coronal  upon 
their  brows.  Terrible  were  these  Titans  of  the 
Atlantic,  stsnding  mute,  solemn,  and  apart  AU 
lands  snd  all  tongues  had  oflfered  victims  at  their 
altar.  The  slim  canoe,  drifted  from  her  path,  cast 
its  shriveled  burden  at  their  feet — the  Tynan  form 
eddied  its  purple  wealth  beneath  them — the  Nor- 
wegian, the  German,  the  Italian  and  the  Spaniard, 
each  and  all  had  brought  their  tribute.  In  later 
days  the  proudest  testimonies  of  man's  power, 
wealth  and  ingenqity,  swelled  the  pomp  of  their 
terrific  grandeur.  Half  way  amid  th«  waste  of 
waters  they  held  their  solitary  state,  drawing  to 
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themselves  by  an  insidious  cunent,  many  a  gallant 
barque,  whose  pale  inmates  looked  up  to  their  stony 
heads  hopeless  of  pity.  Like  the  ocean,  in  which 
they  have  planted  a  throne,  they  spurn  the  foot- 
prints of  men,  and  the  great  wreck  of  hiatter  shall 
find  them  recordless  as  now. 

The  captain  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
huge  pillows,  raised  to  commemorate  nothing  of 
man's  glory,  and  he  saw  the  sun-set  light,  bronzed 
and  scorching,  mount  their  sides  and  tremble  upoti 
their  tops ;  there  they  stood  gray  and  heavy  against 
the  sky,  till  the  moon  came  up  behind  them  and 
by  its  glare  seemed  to  project  the  monsters  forward 
as  if  to  crush  the  devoted  barque. 

Slowly  he  turned  to  his  companion.  '*  Harper, 
I'm  a  doomed  man.    'Tis  all  over  with  roe." 

"  Your  time  is  not  yet  come,  captain  ; "  said 
the  mate.  **  Our  ship  is  in  prime  order,  a  calm 
cannot  last  long  in  this  latitude,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  escape  this  time — but  if 
there  be  any  trath  in  dreams — " 

The  captain  this  time  did  not  utter  his  accus- 
tomed note  of  contempt,  but  looked  fixedly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mate,  who  changing  his  manner,  added 
lightly,  **  other  men,  captain  have  seen  the  Chim- 
nies  and  escaped,  and  why  not  we,  to  give  their 
exact  bearing  upon  the  charts." 

"  Harper,  I  know  of  one  vessel  which  could  not 
have  escaped  them,  and  we  are  drifting  down  in. 
the  same  way." 

The  mate  laid  his  hand  respectfully  but  yet  with 
a  firm  grasp  upon  the  arm  of  his  superior,  and  re- 
plied slowly, 

"  But  that  barque  was  a  dismantled  rolling  hulk, 
and  the  men  were  starving." 

The  captain  quailed  a  moment  before  the  rigid 
look  of  the  mate,  and  then  his  native  hardihood 
coming  to  his  aid,  he  answered, 

«  Harper,  I  believe  you  were  one  of  those  men  ; 
I  am  right  glad  the  vessel  escaped,  but  mind  that 
you  never  bring  up  the  subject  to  me  again-^'ye 
hear,  Harper ;  never  blab  to  me  again,  or,"  and  bis 
face  grew  black  with  suppressed  rage,  "  the  sea 
will  hold  one  more  secret,  and  that  never  blabs." 

Harper  turned  away,  but  as  he  did  so,  he  broke 
into  a  laugh- so  hollow,  so  unearthly,  that  the  cap- 
tain laid  his  hand  upon  his  belt,  as  if  to  grasp  some 
deadly  instrument,  but  in  a  moment  Harper  bowed 
coldly  to  his  superior,  and  passed  to  another  part 
of  the  ship. 

It  was  a  fearful  thing,  that  vessel  ably  manned, 
complete  in  all  her  parts,  ruled  by  the  most  skill- 
ful seamanship,  with  rope  and  spar  and  helm  obe- 
dient to  the  master  mind,  yet  all  made  of  no 
avail  by  an  invisible  agent,  bom  amid  iceberg  and 
whirlpool.  Vainly  was  the  prow  turned  aside, 
vainly  every  thread  of  canvass  made  to  woo  the 
breeze — ^it  hung  drooping  to  the  mast,  idle  and 
poweriess.    The  c^ossy  sea  and  the  brassy  sky, 
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*'  Thii  ia  eerUin,  thtt  a  mftn  that  ttudieth  rermft  kMpt 
hii  owD  wovndif  i««a  which  othenrSae  would  heal  and  do 
well."— BocM. 

Harper  remained  undismayed  through  all  theie 
difficaltiea.  He  briefly  ordered  the  men  to  their 
dnty,  declaring  that  his  life  should  be  staked  for 
the  defence  of  the  captain's.  Here  indeed  the 
secret  motive  of  his  conduct  seemed  to  betray 
itself,  for  in  a  few  solemn  words  he  addressed  the 
crew.  "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  crimes  of 
ths  captain,  I  am  convined  that  a  like  retribution 
awaits  him.  '  Vengetoce  is  mine  and  I  will  repay/ 
saith  the  Lord.  No  one  under  my  control  shall 
become  an  agent  for  evil.  He  ahall  await  the 
time  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  cup  of  trembling 
which  he  hath  pressed  to  another's  lip  shall  be 
pressed  to  his  own,  but  neither  your  hand  nor 
mine  shall  abridge  the  day  of  auflfering.  I  haye 
watched  and  waited  for  the  time,  and  now  it  ap- 
proaches." 

The  afl^tion  and  respect  with  which  he  had  in- 
spired these  rude  men,  added  to  an  energy  and 
firmneas  which  never  failed,  alone  gave  him  the 
ascendancy  in  this  difficult  period.  Yet  it  might 
have  been  remarked  that  a  more  than  ordinary 
gloom  had  fallen  upon  him,  a  gloom  disconnected 
with  the  external  evils  which  were  in  their  way, 
for  of  these  he  spoke  with  a  singular  levity,  as  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  contingencies  of  life,  evils  inci- 
dent to  a  sailor,  which  strong  honest  hearts  could 
meet  without  flinching. 


were  like  immense  radiators  of  beat,  and  the  for- 
lorn ahip  a  victim  doomed  to  the  torture  of  slowly 
consuming  fire.  Onward  she  drifted,  slowly  yet 
surely  to  the  feet  of  the  <*  Stone  Giants.***  Sun  and 
moon,  great  unwinking  eyes  were  they,  glaring 
and  fiery,  darting  torture  into  the  brains  of  the 
half-maddened  seamen. 

Harper  alone  was  concentrated  and  calm.  Not 
a  word  of  discontent  escaped  him.  His  orders  were 
direct  and  firm,  but  there  was  that  in  his  bearing, 
which  implied  that  he  had  expected  no  less  than  this. 
He  seemed  neither  desperate  nor  resigned,  but  like 
one  who  met  a  long  expected  doom  manfully.  As 
their  &te  grew  more  apparent  Captain  Durgin 
ahut  himself  up  in  his  cabin,  leaving  the  whole 
management  of  the  ship  to  Harper.  Then  it  was 
that  the  disheartened  crew  broke  into  oaths  and 
mutiny.  They  declared  that  the  captain  had 
brought  destruction  upon  them  by  his  secret  crimes ; 
and  they,  in  their  innocence,  were  about  to 
perish  for  the  wickedness  of  this  new  Jonah.  The 
very  sea  had  refused  to  bear  him  longer  upon  its 
bosom,  and  they  would  cast  him  therein  as  a  means 
of  atonement. 


*Ot-iM^er-hah,  or  Stone  Gianta.— 6to ''  Wild  8e9H»§. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  attentions  of  Harper  to 
the  captain  were  unremitting,  cordials  and  resto' 
ratives, rarely  suggested  by  the  brain  of  manhood' 
were  prepared  and  ministered  to  hii  comfort,  yet 
notwithstanding  this  the  hardy  seaman  drooped 
daily.  '*  It  is  of  no  use.  Harper,"  he  would  mat- 
ter, when  the  latter  approached  with  the  means  of 
sustenance,  often  reserved  from  his  own  scanty 
portion,  '*  It*s  of  no  use,  Tm  a  doomed  man."  It 
was  singular  to  observe  the  coldness  of  manner 
of  the  mate  as  contrasted  with  the  kind  solicitade 
of  hit  acts.  His  brief  replies  to  the  despondiofi 
words  of  Durgin,  had  in  them  something  ominous* 
which  sometimes  caused  the  dying  man  to  look 
with  a  severe  scrutiny  into  his  face,  as  if  some- 
thing like  distrust  had  crossed  his  mind. 

'*  Your  time  has  not  yet  come,  captain,'*  was 
the  only  reply  of  the  mate,  to  the  desponding  mor- 
murings  of  the  other. 

At  length  when  the  last  spark  of  hope  was  dy- 
ing out  in  the  minds  of  the  ill-ftited  crew,  a  small, 
black  spot  about  noon,  a  speck,  "  as  it  were  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand,"  was  observed  in  the  hori- 
zon. Harper  sprang  to  the  helmt  and  gave  a  few 
hurried  orders,  which  were  but  imperfectly  obeyed, 
for  the  men  were  overpowered  with  a  sense  of 
sluggish  lassitude.  Upward  and  onward  swept 
the  black  cloud,  increaaing  in  magnitude  as  it  ap- 
p  reached,  and  soon  a  line  of  turbid  water  shot  up 
(rom  the  hitherto  smooth  sea  and  followed  in  its 
wake.  The  men  looked  aghast,  but  Harper  fol- 
lowed its  path  with  a  calm  eye,  bearing  the  ship 
firmly  by  the  helm,  and  turning  her  from  the  Three 
Chimnies. 

The  face  of  Durgin  glared  white  from  the  com- 
panion-way, as  the  howl  of  wind  and  water  swept 
over  the  ahip,  lifting  her  upward,  then  bearing  her 
down,  down  amid  the  gurgling  waves,  cracking 
and  shrieking.  Slowly  she  arose,  rolling  and  dis- 
masted, a  portion  of  her  crew  swept  from  her  decks 
and  spare  and  rigging  cumbering  her  sides ;  but 
she  had  plunged  onward  in  the  whirlwind,  leaving 
the  Three  Chimnies  behind  and  now  no  longer 
objects  of  terror.  The  calm  was  over,  and  a  br  ight 
breezs  might  have  sent  them  onward  rejoicing, 
but  tliey  were  a  wreck.  The  excitement  of  action 
restored  Durgin  to  exertion,  the  dismantled  ship 
was  soon  made  ready  to  weather  her  fiite  as  best 
she  might.  Added  to  their  other  ills,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  the  crew  upon  **  short  allowance." 
Many  days  they  floated  onward,  helpless  and  des- 
pairing, each  buckling  his  belt  tighter  and  tighter 
to  keep  down  the  gnawings  of  hunger.  £ach 
saw  by  the  gaunt  aspect  of  his  neighbon,  the  pro- 
gress of  death  in  himself.  Few  with  the  abon- 
danoe  of  every-day  supply  before  them  can  esti- 
mate the  moral  resolution  of  those,  who  goaded  by 
hunger,  are  yet  able  to  resist  its  cravings  \  few  can 
appreciate  the  intellectual  thus  bearing  down  the 
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physical  man,  smotheriDg  the  wants  of  to-day  that 
something  may  remain  for  those  of  to-morrow ; 
this  the  lowest  assertion  of  the  immortal  man 
grasping  at  the  hereater. 

Dargin  at  times  grew  frantic  under  his  sufferings, 
and  then  sank  into  the  lassitude  of  a  fevered  child. 
Not  so  Harper,  who  seemed  sustained  as  by  super- 
natural power.  His  icy  calmness  of  manner  and  de- 
termined compression  of  lip ;  the  intenseness  of 
scrutiny  with  which  he  pored  over  the  face  of 
the  captain  and  felt  hourly  his  hesitating  pulse,  all 
betokened  the  presence  of  a  strong  motive  for  sus- 
tainments  other  than  the  indomitable  will  of  man- 
hood. 

At  length  Captain  Durgin  lay  upon  the  deck 
panting  and  emaciated  to  the  last  degree  of  ghast- 
liness,  his  eyes  half-closed,  and  the  broad  chest  re- 
fusing to  heave  with  the  thin  breath.  Harper  knelt 
beside  him,  with  his  finger  upon  his  pulse,  and  his 
dark  penetrating  eyes  fixed  upon  the  wasted  form 
and  sunken  cheek  of  the  dying  man.  He  dropped 
some  water  upon  his  parched  tongue  and  sprin- 
kled a  few  drops  upon  his  brow.  He  was  answered 
by  a  moan  of  coBscious  pain,  and  the  sufferer  mar- 
mured, 

"Let  me   die.  Harper,  you  but  prolong  my 

agony.** 

Harper  put  his  mouth  to  his  ear,  and  replied 
slowly,  *<  Whatsoever  measure  ye  meet  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again." 

The  man  sprang  to  his  elbow,  and  glared  around 
with  his  sunken  and  blood-shot  eyes,  and  then  gave 
utterance  to  a  long,  low,  piercing  cry  that  seemed 
wrung  from  the  torture  of  a  dumb  brute,  rather 
than  from  the  lips  of  manhodd.  He  fell  backward, 
and  again  Harper  sprinkled  the  water  upon  his 
temples ;  he  laid  his  finger  upon  his  pulse  and  a 
quick  smile  of  joy  passed  over  his  face  to  detect  its 

throb. 

The  captain  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  a  strange 
light  gathered  in  those  sunken  orbs,  as  they  became 
fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  mate.  He  had  always 
been  remarkable  for  his  abundant  and  curly  hair, 
which  he  had  worn  somewhat  long  about  his  neck 
and  temples.  Now  a  few  strokes  of  the  fingers 
had  parted  it  upon  each  side,  the  collar  of  the  shirt 
which  had  hitherto  been  scrupulously  confined,  was 
now  thrown  slightly  open,  revealing  a  fair  and 
softly  turned  throat. 

"  The  girl  that  came  to  me  in  P harbor/* 

whispered  Durgin. 

Strange  enough,  with  the  assertion  of  woman- 
hood came  back  all  its  gentle  infirmities,  and  Ju- 
dith,  for  she  it  was,  burst  into  tears. 

«*  Tell  me  how  you  knew  of  my  crime,"  whis- 
pered the  man. 

Now  broke  out  into  full  action  the  singular  in< 
thusiasm  of  the  girl.  She  raised  her  eyes  upward 
and  answered. 


**  It  was  revecded  to  me  by  the  great  God  in 
heaven." 

Then  seeing  the  captain  panting  for  breath,  she 
dropped  the  water  upon  his  tongue,  murmuring, 
"he  must  suffer,  even  as  he  caused  others  to  suffer,'* 
and  then  in  a  hurried  and  wild  accent  went  on — 

"  Years  ago,  I  was  a  fond,  loving  girl ;  he  whom 
I  loved  did  not  return  at  the  appointed  time.  He 
never  came.  I  wrestled  in  prayer  to  God  for  some 
sign  of  his  fate,  and  he  gave  it  me  one  night.  I 
know  not  if  I  dreamed.  I  saw  these  Three  Chim- 
nies.  I  had  never  heard  of  their  existence  then,  but 
there  they  were  in  the  red  light  and  *' — she  grasped 
the  arm  of  the  dying  man — "  I  saw  a  hulk  floating 
by  with  starving  men — ^he  was  there !  Oh !  Grod,  I 
see  always  his  dear  patient  eyes !  Then  a  ship  la- 
dened,  with  joyful  sails  spread,  came  past  and  left 
them  in  agony  to  die.  But  a  voicf  cried  '  God  do 
so  to  him  and  more  also.*  You  were  there,  Dur- 
gin ;  '  thon  art  the  man.'  I  beheld  you  in  that 
moment,  and  your  face  was  painted  upon  my  soul. 
I  left  home,  kindred,  friends,  all,  everything,  to  wit- 
ness the  retribution  of  the  Almighty,  and  now  [ 
am  here  and  you  are  " — she  stopped  shortly,  and 
glared  upon  the  face  of  the  clod  at  her  feet.  There 
was  no  ear  to  listen  to  her  words. 

Our  story  is  told.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Durgin,  the  surviving  crew  were  taken  from  the 
wreck,  through  whom  the  singular  story  of  Judith 
became  known.  Her  subsequent  life  of  severe  se- 
clusion and  remarkable  religious  enthusiasm  is  un- 
essential to  our  story.  Had  she  lived  in  the  days 
of  Catholic  supremacy,  Judith  might  have  added 
one  more  saint  to  the  calandar ;  but  living  as  she 
did  iui  the  midst  of  a  people  cool  and  calculating, 
who  estimate  all  matters  by  the  guage  of  utility, 
Judith  was  considered  simply  as  a  very  hard  tem- 
pered, solitary  woqaan,  with  something  like  a 
"kink"  in  the  brain. 


Note. — ^The  description  here  given  of  those  re- 
markable rocks  of  the  Atlantic,  lying  midway  in 
the  track  of  ships  from  the  most  northerly  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  is  substantially  such  as  is 
given  by  old  and  experienced  navigators.  Their 
position  is  easily  ascertained  by  reference  to  charts 
of  these  seas.  Their  peculiar  form  is  best  indicat- 
ed by  the  name  they  bear.  They  appear  white  at 
their  summits,  being  covered  with  gnano,  and  innu- 
merable sea  birds  are  perpetually  wheeling  about 
them. 

Off  the  western  coast  of  the  Hebrides  are  two 
more  of  those  dangerous  columns,  but  so  low  as  to 
be  covered  with  water  at  very  high  tides  and  in 
storms.  These  are  all  unquestionably  alike  in  their 
origin  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  Fingal'sCave, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  latitude.  What  is 
equally  remarkable,  navigators  upon  Lake  Agona, 
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or  Superior,  as  our  wise  men  call  it,  report  recently 
the  discovery  of  a  pillar  of  the  same  description, 
a  solitary  chimney  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
lake,  and  from  the  midst  of  waters  too  deep  for 
soundings;  the  latitude  not  essentially  differing 
from  the  same  species  of  rocks  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  ofT  the  coast  of  the  Hebrides. 

We  will  leave  to  the  geologist  the  merit  of  link- 


ing these  singular  breathings  of  volcanic  power, 
which  has  thus  erected  columns  of  such  wonder- 
ful magnificence  that  the  proudest  works  of  human 
art  dwindle  into  play-house  toys  in  comparison. 
What  are  the  pillars  recording  the  triumphs  of  hu- 
man ambition  to  those  stupendous  needles, columns 
or  chimnies,  call  them  what  you  may,  girdling  the 
earth? 
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See  the  Engraving, 


Ottr  first  intention  in  presenting  this  engraving 
— another  of  our  popular  serfis  of  original  de- 
signs— to  our  readers,  was  to  give  a  brief  sketch, 
compiled  from  various  sources,  of  the  battle  to 
which  it  refers,  and  which,  though  it  cost  the  lives 
of  many  brave  men,  was  nevertheless  a  proud 
triumph  for  American  arms,  wielded  with  Ameri- 
can valor.  Our  painter  and  engraver  have,  how- 
ever, so  fully  embodied  the  scene  that  the  engrav- 
ing seems  to  us  to  possess  more  than  a  temporary 
interest,  and  to  be  really  valuable  as  a  historical 
record,  and  as  such  it  will  by  many  be  preserved. 
Under  such  circumstances  to  speculate  upon  the 
theme  would  be  no  addition  to  its  value,  while  to 
give  an  official  or  authorized  version  of  the  pic- 
ture would  greatly  enhance  its  present  and  perma- 
nent worth.  With  this  view  we  have  resolved 
simply  to  give,  "  without  note  or  comment,"  Gen- 
eral Taylor's  official  and  admirably  written  ac- 
count of  that  ever  to  be  remembered  engagement. 
It  is  as  follows:— 

HeAD-QUAKTSBS,  ArMT  of  OcCtTPATIOK,  > 

Camp  near  MatamorasJ^ny  16, 1846.    } 

Sir  :  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  a  more  de- 
tailed report  of  the  action  of  the  8th  instant. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  of  occupation 
marched  under  my  immediate  orders  from  Point 
Isabel  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  May,  and  bivou- 
acked seven  miles  from  that  place. 

Oar  march  was  resumed  the  following  morning. 
About  noon,  when  our  advance  of  cavalry  had 
•reached  the  water-hole  of  "  Palo  Alto,"  the  Mexi- 
can troops  were  reported  in  our  front,  and  were 
soon  discovered  occupying  the  road  in  force.  I 
ordered  a  halt  upon  reaching  the  water,  with  a 
view  to  rest  and  refresh  the  men  and  form  delib- 
erately'our  line  pf  battle.  The  Mexican  line  was 
now  plainly  visible  across  the  prairie,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  Their  left,  which 
was  composed  of  a  heavy  force  of  cavalry,  occu- 
pied the  road,  resting  upon  a  thicket  of  chaparal, 
while  masses  of  infantry  were  discovered  in  sac- 
cession  on  the  right,  greatly  outnumbering  our 
own  force. 

Our  line  of  battle  was  now  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  commencing  on  the  extreme  right :  5th 
in&ntry,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Mcintosh  ; 
Major  Ringgold's  artillery ;  3d  infantry,  command- 


ed by  Captain  L.  M.  Morris;  two  18-poanders 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Churchill,  3d  artillery ;  4th 
infantry,  commanded  by  Major  G.  W.  Allen.  The 
3d  and  4th  regiments  composed  the  third  brigade, 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Garland,  and  all 
the  above  corps,  together  with  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  under  Captains  Ker  and  May,  composed 
the  right  wing,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Twiggs. 
The  left  was  formed  by  the  battalion  of  artillery 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Childs,  Captain 
Duncan's  light  artillery,  and  the  8th  in&ntry  under 
Captain  Montgomery,  all  forming  the  first  brigade, 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Colonel  Belknap.  The 
train  was  parked  near  the  water,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captains  Crossman  and  Myers,  and  pro- 
tected by  Captain  Ker's  squadron. 

About  two  o'clock  we  took  up  the  march  by 
heads  of  columns  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  the 
18-pounder  battery  following  the  road.  While  the 
columns  were  advancing,  Lieut.  Blake,  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  volunteered  a  reconnoisance 
of  the  enemy's  line,  which  was  handsomely  per- 
formed, and  resulted  irf  the  discovery  of  at  least 
two  batteries  of  artillery  in  the  intervals  of  their 
cavalry  and  infantry.  These  batteries  were  soon 
opened  upon  us,  when  I  ordered  the  columns  halted 
and  deployed  into  line,  and  the  fire  to  be  returned 
by  all  OUT  artillery.  The  8th  infantry,  on  our  ex- 
treme left,  was  thrown  back  to  secore  that  flank. 
The  first  fires  of  the  enemy  did  little  execution, 
while  our  18 -pounders  and  Major  Ringgold's  ar- 
tillery soon  dispersed  the  cavalry  which  formed  his 
left.  Captain  Duncan's  battery,  thrown  forward 
in  advance  of  the  line,  was  doing  good  execution 
at  this  time.  Captain  May's  squadron  was  now 
detached  to  support  that  battery  and  the  left  of  oar 
position.  The  Mexican  cavalry,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  were  now  reported  to  be  moving 
through  the  chaparal  to  our  right,  to  threaten  that 
flank,  or  make  a  demonstration  against  the  train. 
The  5th  infantry  was  immediately  detached  to 
check  this  movement,  and,  supported  by  Lieutenant 
Ridgely,  with  a  section  of  Major  Ringgold's  bat- 
tery, and  Captain  Walker's  company  of  volunteers, 
effectually  repulsed  the  enemy — the  5th  infantry 
repelling  a  charge  of  lancers,  and  the  artillery 
doing  great  execution  in  their  ranks.  The  3d  in- 
fiintry  was  now  detached  to  the  right  as  a  still  far- 
ther security  to  that  flank,  yet  threatened  by  the 
enemy.  Major  Ringgold,  with  the  remaining  sec- 
tion, kept  up  his  fire  from  an  advanced  position, 
and  was  supported  by  the  4th  infantry. 
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The  grasB  of  the  prairie  had  been  accidentally 
fired  by  our  artillery,  and  the  volames  of  8m0ke 
now  partially  concealed  the  armies  from  each 
other.  As  the  enemy's  left  had  evidently  been 
driven  back,  and  left  the  road  free,  and  as  the  can- 
nonade had  been  sospended,  1  ordered  forward  the 
eighteen  pounders  on  the  road,  nearly  to  the  posi- 
tion first  occupied  by  the  Mexican  cavalry,  and 
caused  the  first  brigade  to  take  up  a  new  position, 
still  on  the  left  of  the  eighteen  pounder  battery. 
The  5th  was  advanced  from  its  former  position, 
and  occupied  a  point  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
new  line.  The  enemy  made  a  change  of  position 
corresponding  to  our  own,  and  after  a  suspension 
of  nearly  an  hour,  the  action  was  resumed. 

The  fire  of  anillery  was  now  roost  destructive ; 
openings  were  constantly  made  through  the  ene- 
my*s  ranks  by  our  fire,  and  the  constancy  with 
which  the  Mexican  inihntry  sostained  this  severe 
cannonade,  was  a  theme  of  universal  remark  and 
admiration.  Captain  May's  squadron  was  de- 
tached to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  left  of  the 
enemy's  position,  and  sufiiered  severely  firom  the 
fire  of  artillery,  to  which  it  was  for  some  time  ex- 
posed. 

The  4th  infantry,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
support  the  eighteen  pounder  battery,  was  exposed 
to  a  most  galling  fire  of  artillery,  by  which  several 
men  were  killed,  and  Captain  Page  dangerously 
wounded.  The  enemy's  tire  was  directed  against 
our  eighteen  pounder  battery  and  the  guns  under 
Major  Ringgold,  in  its  vicinity.  The  major  him- 
self, while  coolly  directing  the  fire  of  his  pieces, 
was  struck  by  a  cannon  bail,  and  mortally 
wounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  battalion  of  artillery  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Childs  had  been  brought  up  to 
support  the  artillery  on  our  right.  A  strong  de- 
monstration of  cavalry  was  now  made  by  the  ene- 
my against  tlus  part  of  our  line,  and  the  column 
continued  to  advance,  under  a  severe  fire  firom  the 
eighteen  pounders.  The  battalion  was  instantly 
formed  in  square,  and  held  ready  to  receive  the 
charge  of  cavaliy,  but  when  the  advancing  squad- 
rons were  within  close  range,  a  deadly  fire  of  can- 
ister fi'om  the  eighteen  pounders  dispersed  them. 
A  brisk  fire  of  small  arms  was  now  opened  upon 
the  square,  by  which  the  ofiioer  (Lieutenant  Lu- 
ther, 2d  artillery)  was  slightly  wounded ;  but  a 
well-directed  volley  fi-om  the  front  of  the  square 
silenced  all  fiirther  firing  from  the  enemy  in  this 
quarter.  It  was  now  nearly  dark,  and  the  action 
was  closed  on  the  right  of  our  Une,  the  enemy 
having  been  completely  driven  back  from  his  posi- 
tion, and  foiled  in  every  attempt  against  our  line. 

While  the  above  was  going  forward  on  our 
right,  and  under  my  own  eye,  the  enemy  had  made 
a  serious  attempt  against  the  left  of  our  line.  Cap- 
tain Duncan  instantly  perceived  the  movement, 
and,  by  the  bold  and  brilliant  manoBuvring  of  his 
battery,  completely  repulsed  several  successive  et- 
forts  of  the  enemy  to  advance  in  force  upon  our 
left  flank.  Supported  in  succession  by  the  8th  in- 
fantry, and  by  Captain  Ker's  squadron  of  dragoons, 
he  gallantly  held  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  finally 
drove  him,  with  inunense  loss,  from  the  field.  The 
action  here,  and  along  the  whole  line,  continued 
until  dark,  when  the  enemy  retired  into  the  cha- 
paral,  in  rear  of  his  position.  Our  army  bi- 
vouacked on  the  ground  it  occupied.  During  the 
afternoon,  the  train  had  been  moved  forward  about 
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half  a  mile,  and  was  parked  in  rear  of  the  new 
position. 

Our  loss,  this  day,  was  nine  killed,  forty-four 
wounded,  and  two  missing.  Among  the  wounded 
were  Major  Ringgold,  who  has  since  died,  and 
Captain  Page,  dangerously  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Luther  slightly  so.  I  annex  a  tabular  statement 
of  the  casualties  of  the  day. 

Our  own  force  engaged  is  shown  by  the  field  re- 
port herewith  to  have  been  177  officers  and  2,111 
men ;  aggregate  2,288.  The  Mexican  force,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  staCements  of  their  own  oflficers  ta- 
ken prisoners  in  the  affair  of  the  9ih,  was  not  less 
than  6,000  regular  troops,  with  ten  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  probably  exceeded  that  number the 

irregular  force  not  known.  Their  loss  was  not 
less  than  200  killed  and  400  wounded— probably 
greater.  This  estimate  is  very  moderate,  and 
tormed  upon  the  number  actually  counted  upon  the 
field,  and  upon  the  reports  of  their  own  ofticers. 

As  already  reported  in  my  first  brief  despatch, 
the  conduct  of  our  officers  and  men  was  every  thing 
that  could  be  desired.  Exposed  for  hours  to  the 
severest  trial— a  cannonade  of  artillery— our  troops 
displayed  a  coohiess  and  constancy  which  gave 
me  throughout  the  assurance  of  victory. 

I  purposely  defer  the  mention  of  individuals  un- 
til my  report  of  the  action  of  the  9th,  when  I  will 
endeavor  to  do  justice  to  the  many  instances  of 
distinguished  conduct  on  both  days.  In  the  mean 
time  1  refer  for  more  minute  details  to  the  reports 
of  individual  commanders.  I  am,  sir,  very  respect- 
fiilly,  your  obedient  serv't,  Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  XJ.  S.  A.  commanding. 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  Washington, 

And,  as  depicting  a  moment  seized  upon  by  the 
artist,  we  add  the  following  passage  from  a  private 
letter. 

-  At  half-past  11,  the  enemy  opened  their  batte- 
ries, and  how  awful  was  the  scene ;  the  balls  flew 
in  every  direction,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  lay 
on  all  hands.  I  was  attached  to  a  squadron  of 
dragoons,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  aid-de-camp 
to  Colonel  Twiggs.  I  felt  perfectly  cool,  and  in 
truth  minded  it  no  more  than  eating  breakfast. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  poor  Major  Ringgold  was  struck  by 
a  six  pound  shot,  and  mortally  wounded :  he  has 
since  died.  1  had  lent  him  my  pistols  on  going 
into  the  tight.  The  shot  struck  one  holster,  cut  it 
and  the  pistol  in  two  pieces,  cut  all  the  flesh  off" 
the  upper  part  of  the  major's  thigh,  passed  through 
the  shoulders  of  his  horse,  cut  the  other  pistol  in 
two,  and  the  flesh  off  the  other  thigh.  He 
fell  firom  his  horse,  and  Lieutenant  Sherer  offered 
to  assist  him,  but  he  said,  "  No,  sir !  Let  me 
stay ;  go  on — ^you  have  enough  to  do :  Go  ahead." 
The  action  lasted  about  two  hours,  and  the  enemy 
retired.  We  rested  on  our  arms  until  three  o'clock, 
and  then  commenced  the  action  again,  and  fought 
them  till  night  closed  the  scene  oi  carnage.  We 
slept  on  the  field  of  battle,  amid  the  dead,  dying 
and  wounded,  without  refreshment,  upon  the  bare 
ground,  and  with  our  arms  by  our  side.  In  tMs 
engagement  I  lost  my  mare,  in  extricating  myself 
from  a  party  of  seven  Mexicans,  who  had  fired  at 
me  whilst  executing  an  order  on  the  extreme  left 
for  Colonel  Twiggs.  I  snapped  her  shoulder  in 
wheeling  to  shoot  a  Mexican,  who  rushed  at  me 
wiih  a  lance. 


A  ic< IS (n iSH  1  (DIP  (SMisaiSisiSi  MosipnviSLiir. 

See  the  Engraving* 


Eureka!  What  long-bearded  ancient  was  it 
that  ahooted  "  Eureka/'  and  on  what  occasion  1 
Let  us  bmah  up  our  dim  and  Aiding  remembrances 
of  the  classic  lore,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  so 
many  days  and  weeks  of  sunny  youth  were  pro- 
fitably employed — ^for  the  laudable  purpose  of  for- 
getting it  all  when  rolling  years  should  bring  the 
youngster  into  conflict  with  the  actualities  and 
duties  of  man's  existence-— and  recall,  if  we  can, 
the  name  and  the  occasion.  Was  it  Aristotle, 
the  philosophic  Stagyrite,  or  Agamemnon,  or 
Anastasius  1  It  is  borne  upon  our  mind  that  the 
name  begins  with  a  great  A.  Agesilaus,  Alex- 
ander, Anexagoras — ^no,  the  sound  of  these  does 
not  tally  with— ah,  we  have  it^Archimedes ! 
"Thafs  the  feller!"  as  the  boy  said  when  the 
school-master  asked  him  if  Brutus  did  not  kill 
Caesar.  Archimedes  cried  out  Eureka  when, 
popping  himseif  into  a  warm  bath  which  the  ser- 
vant had  filled  too  full,  he  perceived  that  some  of 
the  water  splashed  over  the  top.  Eureka—l  have 
found  it!  But  what  did  he  find  1  No  matter- 
it  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  now,  and  besides,  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  our  perception  of  the  natu- 
ral-philosophico,  mechanico,  pneumatico,  metal- 
Inrgico  principle  involved  is  quite  clear  enough  to 
venture  upon  an  attempt  at  explanation.  It  was 
something  about  a  golden  crown  and  a  suspicion 
of  cheatery  on  the  part  of  the  workman  who  made 
it ;  and  that  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of  our 
Eureka,  in  which  the  wearer  of  a  crown  has  a 
prominent  situation. 

The  engraving  for  this  present  goodly  number 
of  the  Columbian,  which  bears  the  title  "  A  Le- 
gend of  Chelsea  Hospital,"  was  put  into  our  hands 
for  illustration  with  no  other  inkling  of  its  subject 
or  meaning  than  is  imparted  by  the  said  title  ;  and 
as  we  are  not  at  all  fiuniliar  with  the  annals  of 
Chelsea  or  any  other  hospital,  the  business  of 
illustration  seemed  likely  to  come  out  rather  badly 
done,  if  done  at  all.  There  seemed  to  be  a  story 
in  the  picture  if  one  could  but  get  hold  of  it.  The 
free-and-easy  gentleman  in  the  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  long  periwig  was  easily  enough  recog- 
nized as  that  greatest  of  all  royal  scamps  that  ever 
lived,  Charles  the  Second  of  England  ;  but  all  the 
rest  was  as  utterly  without  meaning  as  the  game 
of  cribbage.  •  A  lady  with  a  profusion  of  ringlets, 
a  man  with  some  architectural  design  in  his  hand, 
an  old  fellow  on  crutches,  and  an  anomalous  figure 
behind  the  King,  out  of  which  we  could  make 
nothing  but  a  platter-hat  and  a  dog's  6ce — ^what 
could  be  the  reading  of  this  riddle  ?  The  unfin- 
ished building  at  the  right  suggested  that  rare  Ben 
Jonson  might  be  somehow  mixed    up  with  the 
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affair,  as  he  was  reputed  to  be  a  bricklayer,  but 
unluckily  rare  Ben  flourished  in  the  days  of  that 
vinegar-visaged  termagant  Elizabeth,  and  we  could 
hardly  suspect  the  artist  of  such  an  anachronism. 

But  Eureka  !  We  found  it  after  much  cogita- 
tion. The  free-and-easy  gentleman  with  the  hat 
and  feather  is  the  crowned  pensioner  of  France, 
the  swarthy  profligate  and  spendthrift  for  whose 
"restoration"  the  loyalty  of  England  continues 
annually  to  profier  thanks  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed form  of  the  prayer-book ;  the  lady  with 
the  ringlets  is  that  joyous,  kind-hearted  actress, 
Nell  Gwynn,  whose  pretty  face  and  sweet  voice 
raised  (or  reduced)  her  from  the  condition  of  an 
orange  girl  to  that  of  a  royal  favorite  and  a  pet  of 
the  public ;  though  if  her  ghost  could  re-visit  the 
earth  and  look  into  the  pages  of  the  Columbian, 
it  might  not  be  very  well  pleased  with  the  dumpy 
figure  and  not  at  all  charming  features  ascribed  to 
her  by  the  artist.  The  gentleman  with  a  big 
sheet  of  paper  in  lu£^hand  is  simply  an  architect — 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  perhaps — and  the  old  fellow 
on  crutches  is  a  worn-out  soldier,  who  has  passed 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  standing 
up  to  be  shot  at  for  sixpence  a  day.  The  anoma- 
lous figure  behind  the  King  is  perhaps  his  majesty's 
famous  dwarf,  little  Geoffrey  Hudson,  though  why 
he  has  been  provided  with  a  dog's  face  is  more 
than  we  can  imagine.  Certainly  it  is  a  dog's  face  ; 
or  at  least  we  can  make  nothing  else  of  it. 

The  unfinished  building  is  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
noble  hospital  at  Chelsea,  where  England  provides 
for  the  age  and  infirmity  of  those  who  have  fought 
her  battles  on  land,  as  at  Greenwich  she  does  for 
them  who  wield  her  thunders  on  the  sea.  And 
the  design  of  the  picture  is  to  commemorate  the 
fact  that  Chelsea  hospital  was  founded  by  Charles 
the  Second,  at  the  instigation  of  Nell  Gwyn,  who, 
good-hearted  creature  that  she  was,  thought  it  too 
bad  that  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  should  be  lav- 
ished on  a  host  of  profligate  women,  among  whom 
she  was  a  thousand  times  the  best,  while  the  worn- 
out  soldiers  who  had  fought  for  the  kingdom  were 
left  to  starve.  The  foundation  of  this  hospital  was 
one  of  the  few  good  deeds  performed  by  the  "  mer- 
ry monarch,"  as  he  is  called,  and  his  share  of  the 
merit  consists  only  in  the  adoption  of  a  benevolent 
idea  which  another  had  suggested.  And  perhaps, 
if  it  had  been  suggested  by  any  but  a  pretty  wo- 
man, with  whom  he  was  as  much  in  love  as  lus 
nature  would  permit,  even  this  might  have  passed 
away  from  his  frivolous  mind,  to  take  its  place  on 
the  long  catalogue  of  those  good  things  with  which, 
according  to  the  Spamsh  proverb,  a  certain  unmen- 
tionable place  is  paved.  J.  I. 
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MKLTine  momants  are  tbeM— toometttng  far  for  poring  otor 
th«  eontenti  of  booki  which  require  mnch  nMtital  Ifihord— 
Nay,  any  task-reading  ii  a  bordea  grieroai  to  he  borne;  while 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  90^  to  100^.  *'  Proor*^readiDg 
Is  irksome,  manaseript-reading  an  abomination,  yet  we  ^- 
tiently  bear  these  trials  of  our  patience  for  the  sake  of  read- 
ers who,  in  these  days  of  oyerpawering  heat  especially  need 
the  refreshing  pages  of  the  Columbian,  and  to  oblige  oar  valu- 
ed correspondents,  who  **  take  no  note  of**  heat,  but  exact 
irom  ub  the  full  "  tale"  ona  Summer's  as  on  a  Winter's  day. 
Hiose  duties  discharged,  we  torn  now  to  the  books  of  the 
inooth  which  lie  on  our  table,  and  confess  that  we  haye 
scarcely  heart  enough  to  encounter  the  task.  Several  have 
we  taken  up  and  laicTdown  again,  for  their  very  coven  seem- 
ed to  glow  with  heat  intolerable.  Having,  however,  as  an 
Irishman  would  fearlessly  assert,  a  fan  in  each  hand  and  a 
pen  in  the  other,  we  proceed  to  the  performance  of  our  duty. 
If  we  write  feebly,  who,  living  in  the  same  temperature,  shall 
blame  nsl 

Miss  Bkbchbk's  Doxcanc  Rkckipt  Book.    JVev  York  : 
Harper  &  BroUiers. 

Now  let  our  fair  readers,  both  those  who  have  entered 
upon  the  *'  blessed  estate  of  holy  matrimony,'*  and  those  who 
live  in  tiie  hope  of  that  ecstatic  bliss,  be  on  the  ^iit  vive  for 
valuable  and  important  knowledge.  All  gentlemen,  at  least 
all  the  **  marrying  men,"  and  they  only  are  worth  caring  for, 
have  an  evident  love  for  culinary  proprieties,  and  have  an 
undeniable  right,  with  due  deference  and  circumstances  being 
favorable,  to  a  well-arranged  and  well-supplied  table.  We 
never  knew  an  unhappy  couple  where  the  lady  was  well-in- 
structed, and  acted  up  to  her  knowledge,  in  this  particular. 
An  excellent  dinner  daily,  with  other  meals  to  match,  has  a 
most  humanizing  influence  on  both  parties,  on  the  gentleman 
especially.  Whatever  commercial,  or  literary,  or  mechan- 
ical, or,  for  that  matter,  transcendental  pursuits  he  may  be 
engaged  in,  *'  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  and  will  take  some 
care  respecting  what  he  shall  eat  and  what  he  shall  drink. 
And  even  though  Miss  Beecher  be  the  instructor,  Mrs.  ■ 

will  do  well  to  listen  to  the  counsel,  for  upon  the  art  of 
wisely  compounding  the  various  ingredients  which  go  to  sus- 
tain animal  life  depends  mueh  of  human  happiness.  Let 
home  comforts  be  studied  by  the  wife,  and  cheerfully,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  will  the  husband  toil  and  labor  for  the 
means  of  supplying  them. 

'  The  value  of  Miss  Beecher's  book  consists  in  its  being  a 
collection  of  original  recipes,  in  the  main  of  so  economical 
and  practical  a  character,  that  they  may  be  adopted  by  every 
housekeeper  of  moderatemeans.  Other  and  more  expensive 
modes  of  cooking  are  given,  so  as  to  make  the  book  useful  to 
all,  but  the  economical  prevail ;  and  %re  are  assured  that  they 
are  not  gathered  from  books  but  from  the  experience  of  the 
best  practical  housekeepers.  The  first  chapter  opens  with 
some  valuable  advice  upon  the  selection  of  food  and  drinks 
with  reference  to  health.  The  second  dhapter  Is  not  of  less 
importance,  for  it  teaches  how  to  market,  ^.,  or  how  these 
good  things  may  be  procured,  and  how  preserved  when  pro- 
eured'**  first  catch  your  fish,"  being  recognized  as  a  sound 
and  important  principle.  To  speak  freely  of  chapters  lU  to 
XXVII  would  ozpoee  us  to  the  charge  of  Epienrianism,  or 
haply  to  rebuke  for  meddling  with  things  that  to  us  belong 
not;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  adding  that  in 
chapter  XXVIII  to  XXXIV,  are  some  of  the  best  practical 
connsols  on  general  domestic  management  we  have  ever  met 
with. 


Ltka  iNHOCKKnux.    JVev  York :  Wiley  k.  Putnam. 

This  volume  of  poems,  or,  as  the  title  page  more  properly 
styles  them,  "  Thoughts  in  verse  on  Christian  children,  their 
ways  and  their  privileges,  '*  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Mr 
Keble,  who,  as  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church  of  £og- 
iand,  with  strong  Uoman  Catholic  tendencies,  has  attained 
some  notoriety  in  the  world.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  entitled  '*The  Christian  Year,"  the  subjects 
of  which  are  found  iu  the  church's  calendar.  The  volume 
reached  a  high  popularity  and,  making  allowance  for  its 
lurking  Puseyism,  deserved  it.  With  the  recollection  of 
**  The  Christian  Year "  upon  our  mind,  we  turned  to  the 
"Lyra  Innocentium"  with  considenble  expectatiou.  We 
cannot  say  that  those  expectations  have  been  realized .  It  \9 
undoubtedly  difficult  to  write  good  poetry  for  children,  but 
the  author  iu  this  instance  has  labored  under  peculiar  disad- 
vantages, and  this  by  voluntarily  adding  to  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  his  task.  The  attempt  to  impart  to  the  youthfu 
mind  an  indefinable  and  mystic  awe  and  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  didactically,  certain  truths  at  variance  with 
Protestant  faith,  is  very  apparent,  for  to  this  often  the  mel- 
lifluous harmony  of  verse  is  sacrificed,  and  crudeness  and 
almost  unintelligible  abruptness  are  substituted.  A  reveren- 
tial reliance  upon  the  church,  "our  mother,"  upon  the 
"  stoled  priest,"  "  penance,"  &c.  &c.,  is  taught  instead  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  These  are  the*  faults  of  the 
book,  and  they  are  not  Uttte  ones.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  beautiful  stanzas,  and  some  perfectly  unexception- 
able in  sentiment.  In  the  poem  *  Irreverence  in  Church,'* 
are  some  truths  that  we  gladly  aid  in  circulating : — 

O  grief  for  angels  to  behold 

Within  Christ's  awful  home ! 
A  child  regenerate  here  uf  old, 
And  here  for  lowliest  adoration  come. 

Forgetting  love  and  tear. 
And  with  bold  eye  and  tone  bringing  the  rude  world  here  \ 

Where  is  the  Cross  upon  thy  brow. 

Seal  of  His  Love  and  Might, 
Whose  life-blood  earn'd  thee  power,  thy  vow 
To  keep,  and  serve  dim  in  Uis  courts  aright? 

£ven  in  His  week  of  grace. 
Thou  know'st,  Uis  ire  brake  out  for  His  own  holy  place. 

Thrice  in  those  seven  dread  days,  we  read. 

He  to  Uis  Temple  came, 
If  haply  from  the  wrath  decreed 
He  might  redeem  the  abode  of  Uis  great  Name ; 

With  silent  warning  Eye, 
With  scourge  in  Uand,  with  doom  of  thrilling  Prophecy. 

On  Sunday  eve  with  many  a  palm, 

With  many  a  chant  divine, 
It  came,  that  Eye  so  keen  and  calm, 
Like  a  sdll  lamp,  far  searching  aisle  and  shrine. 
\  Heppy  ^^  ^*^«  ^^^  hour. 

Who  with  adoring  hearts  kneel'd  to  that  gaze  of  power. 

Nor  they  onblest,  the  morrow  mom, 

Who  low  before  Uim  lay 
In  penitential  guise  forlorn, 
And  for  His  sounding  scourge  mode  duteous  way : 

Who  at  Uis  word  their  store 
Of  earthly  goods  remov'd,  nor  ever  brought  them  more. 

But  ah !  no  blessing  left  He  then. 
When  the  third  evening  fell. 
And  o'er  the  olive-shaded  gfen 
Came  wafted  to  His  Mount  His  stern  farewell, 
*'  We  meet  not,  till  ye  own 
iThe  Crucified  and  scoru'd  before  the  Judgment  Throne." 
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Rksults  op  Htdrofatbt.  By  Edward  Johnson,  M.  D. 
AWo  York:  Wiley &, Putnam. 

The  writer  of  thia  work,  the  well-known  author  of  *'Life, 
Health,  and  DiBease,''  some  two  yearn  since  published  a  work 
on  the  Wttter-cure,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  adhesion 
to  that  system,  enumerated  several  cures  which  had  passed 
under  his  obserraiion  at  Graffenberg,  and  suggested  a  theory 
to  accoint  for  the  seeming  aimust  miraculous  action  of 
water  upon  the  human  system,  as  shown  in  |he  recent  prac- 
tice of  tnis  novel  branch  of  hygeine.  The  present  volume 
relates  his  own  experience  as  administrator  of  hydropathy  in 
its  various  processes,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  that  expe- 
rience has  brought  him  as  to  the  extent  of  its  availability. 
That  portion  of  the  world,  including,  doubtless,  some  emi- 
nent physicians,  who  had  embraced  the  belief  that  simple 
water,  under  a  proper  regimen,  was  com]>etent  to  every  spe- 
cies of  curative  effect,  unless  in  direct  surgical  cases,  will  be 
disappointed  at  these  "  results.*'  We  rejoice,  however,  at 
their  publication,  as  truth  must  be  a  gainer  by  the  compari- 
son of  experience.  Dr.*  Johnson  is  a  very  original  writer, 
and  one  of  rather  peculiar  felicity  of  diction,  so  that  his 
works  ore  read  by  the  laity  with  about  as  much  interest  as  by 
the  iacuity.  This,  his  must  recent  production,  will  not  de- 
tract from  his  former  well-merited  fame. 

A  Tkkatisb  on  the  Motive  FowKRa  which  producb 
TiiK  Circulation  op  tbb  Blood.  By  £mma  willard. 
JWno  York:    Wiley  &  Putnam. 

The  difficulty  of  disputing  with  a  lady  is  proverbial.  Good 
manners  prevent  the  pushing  home  an  argument  ogainst  the 
sex,  because  every  man  feels  that  victory  in  such  case  would 
be,  elTectivoly,  defeat.  Mrs.  Willard,  although  a  woman 
and  a  writer  of  masculine  mind,  must  forgive  us  for  shielding 
ourselves  under  this  apology.  We  yield  to  her  the  field  of 
honorable  combat ;  for  she  has  still  the  shade  of  Harvey,  to 
say  nothing  of  living  champions,  to  contend  with.  Hat 
would  we  be  suspected  of  a  discourtesy  in  thus  appointing  the 
lady  to  conflict  with  a  shadow ;  that  is  a  venture  which  very 
few  living  wights,  beside  herself,  would  undertake.  And  if 
Mrs.  Willard  have  Truth  as  well  as  Great-Heart  on  her  side, 
why  then,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  in  the  name  of  gallantry, 
we  wish  her  snccees.  We  must  not,  however,  be  suspected 
of  really  thinking  that  it  is  as  clearly  within  the  power  as  it 
is  within  the  design  of  the  fair  author  succeasfuliy  to  assail 
the  established  doctrine  on  this  point  And  though  abe  has 
arrayed  herself  in  very  respectable  armor,  there  is  little  pro- 
bability of  her  being  able  to  find  any  available  defect  in  the 
panoply  of  *'  that  immortal  man."  To  speak  without  a 
figure,  we  could  wish  to  tee  our  author  exert  her  strong  mind 
and  lively  imagination  upon  themes  more  **  germane"  to  her 
sphere  and  position  than  in  treatises  upon  the  circulation  of 
the  blood;  she  may  rest  anuied  that  the  mystio,  living  fluid 


will  have  its  own  iDay,— will  run  as  it  has  ever  ran— not- 
withstanding she  claims  jurisdiction  in  the'premisee. 

A  School  Dictiomary  op  Grrkk  ahd  Romah  Artiqui- 
TiRi.  By  WUliam  Smith,  L.L..D.  Abridged,  and  wiUi 
corrections  and  improvements,  by  Charles  Authon,  LJjJi. 
AVw  York:    Harper  fc  Brothers. 

Dr.  Anthon  has  done  an  andoubted  service  to  school  lite- 
rature, by  juveniUxing— 4f  one  may  coin  a  word— Uiis  valua- 
ble work  of  Dr.  Bmith't.  An  abridgment,  omitUng  the  die- 
euaeions  upon  points  of  mythology,  and  the  citation  of  vari- 
oua  conflicting  authorities,  (which  might  well,  however,  be 
demanded  for  students  of  more  advanced  progress,)  was  an 
obvious  desideratum  for  youth,  and  this  last  Dr.  Anthon  boa 
accomplished  in  a  manner  that  woukl  be  expected  from  haa 
oonfeaaed  talenu  We  are  glad  to  see,  too,  that  the  publiahaa 
have  well  avstained  his  views,  and  have  carried  out  his  plan 
with  that  spirit  which  characterizes  their  producUona.  Th« 
cuta  which  illustrate  the  various  topics  are  executed  in  a 
highly  eiwiitable  style  of  the  art.  Many  of  them,  aJthough 
in  outline  mareiy,  have  aa  good  an  effect,  both  as  to  oorrect- 
neas  and  taaia,  aa  the  more  elaborately  shaded  specimens  of 
tin  graver.  Altogether  we  would  say,  that  the  work  ia  in- 
dispeosable  to  the  yoang  scholar,  and  that  those  of  riper 
yeua,  who  may  not  possess  the  original  work,  will  have  tbe 
manow  of  it  in  their  heads,  if  they  will  purchase  Dr.  An- 
thonys abridgment. 


MRMOIRB    AMD    ElRATfl. 
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By  Mxt.  Jameson.    AVv  Y'ork  : 


Tbe  name  of  Mra.  Jameaon,  aa  the  author  of  thia  little 
work  ia  a  aafe  guarantee  of  iU  excellence  in  every  view.  It 
la  characterized,  aa  are  all  her  works,  by  great  toate  of  aeleo- 
tion,  and  a  peeoliai  felicity  of  style.  Every  one  of  iU  six 
diviaiona  ia  replete  with  intereat;  and  it  preaenU  a  diversity 
of  subject  well  ealeulated  to  susUin  the  interest  of  the  gene- 
ral reader :  while  to  the  gifted  of  her  own  aex  it  preaento  a 
trophy  of  literary  attatnmenU  which  may  well  provoke  not 
an  ignoble  envy  ao  much  aa  an  honorable  emulation.  Three 
of  the  ehaptera  are  specifically  of  tfaU  character :— "  Adelaide 
Kemble  and  the  lyrical  drama;"  "Woman's  miaaionand 
woman*a  position ; "  and  "  On  the  relative  aocial  position  of 
mothers  and  govemeaaes."  We  make  thia  remark  witbeot 
disparagement  of  the  other  topics,  which  are  all  handled  with 
an  ability  and  a  grace  that  distinguish  the  fair  author,  and 
oonatituie  her  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  as  well  as  one  of  tbe 
most  instructive  morelisU  of  the  age.  In  a  miseeUany  such  aa 
ours,  addreaaed,  though  not  ezcluaivdy,  to  ladiea,  it  ia  oer 
gratifying  duty  to  mark  with  emphasia  our  approbation  of  a 
work  which  builds  op  ao  much  of  amoaement  and  inatrao- 
tion  upon  the  baaia  of  high-toned  morality. 
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We  suppose  the  excessive  hot  weather  has  had  its  inflaence  upon  our  correspondents,  as  we  have  not 
the  usual  number  of  articles  to  announce.  The  «  Elder's  Daughter  "  is  received,  and  accepted.  "  The 
Butcher,  or  a  Tale  of  Mystery,''  is  under  consideration,  and  several  other  pieces  both  of  prose  and  poetry 
will  be  disposed  of  in  our  next  nnmber.  The  following  are  accepted :  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  oh 
my  Soul — Our  Cot  is  on  the  Lawn — Rest,  Pilgrim,  rest — Mount  Ida — The  AVillow  Tree — The  House 
of  Revel — Presentiment,  or  the  Marriage  Certificate — June — Two  Peeps  at  a  Wilful  Woman. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SUNSBINE,  AND   A   MERRT   CHRISTMAS. 

Y  Bs,  it  was  a  merry  Christmas,  for  Mre.  Charles 
RobinsoEi— a  joyous,  blithe,  happy  Christmas — a 
sunny  day  and  a  sonny  room,  and  a  bright  sweet  face 
shining  in  it.  It  is  aalonishing,  by*the-way»  what 
a^  expression  rooms  have.  Whether  plainly  or  mag- 
nificently  furnished,  there  is  an  indefinable  some- 
thing, an  air  pervading  them  through  which  the 
tastes  and  even  a  glimpse  of  the  character  of  the 
possessor  are  indubitably  obtained.  .Take  Mrs. 
Charles  Robinson's  parlors,  for  instance.  It  would 
l>e  impossible  for  one  moment  after  entering  them, 
to  have  supposed  that  the  sad  or  the  cold,  the 
merely  heartless  and  worldly  dwelt  there.  No !  the 
dullest  dotard  on  earth  could  not  have  been  so 
miataken,  even  if  that  living  embodiment  of  all 
cheerful  and  agreeable  things — the  concentration  of 
the  pretty  and  sweet — Mrs.  Charlie  herself  had 
been  absent.  Even  then  those  parlors,  particularly 
that  back  parlor,  with  the  blessed  sun  streaming 
over  the  buds  and  plants  in  the  windows  on  the 
crimson  carpet,  and  filling  the  soul  with  the  glow 
and  gladness  of  Summer  shine,  persuaded  one  irre- 
siatibly  that  the  cliaracter  and  position  of  its  in- 
mates were  equally  felicitous.  Now,  perhaps,  my 
dearest  of  readers,  you  have  never  noticed  this  re- 
markable difference  in  rooms.  Yon  do  not  ima- 
giae  that  (except  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
movables  therein,)  there  is  any  difference ;  in 
short,  that  they  have  an  expression.  Pray  be  un- 
deceived then  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  "  lend  me 
your"  eyes  while  I  remove  the  delusion.  Have 
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you  never  entered  parlon  faultlessly  clean  and 
enviably  neat  though  they  be,  yet  from  their  very 
perfections  giving  one  a  chill,  so  that  however  wild 
and  mirthful  the  mood  in  which  they  are  invaded, 
you  are   involuntarily  subdued,  and  sink  into  a 
demure  Silence,  as  you  sink  into  one  of  the  stiff 
upright  chairs  1     Rooms,  in  short,  where  the  pic- 
tures are  covered,  the  glasses  are  covered,  piano 
shut,  tables  firmly  pinned  to  the  wall  and  guiltless 
of  books,  save  perhaps  an  antediluvian  annual — a 
tabrette  one  side  of  the  grate  and  a  tabrette  on 
the  other  to  match,  each  chair  in  its  place,  and  as 
for  bird  sand  plants  in  such  precincts,  the  ideas 
were  sacrilege.     The  very  cat  ventures  but  one 
timid  glance — ^for  her  life  she  would  not  cross  the 
threshold.     Then,  again,  there  are  other  apart- 
ments where  everything  seems  to  be  at  cross  pur- 
poses, as  if  some  charitable  individual  had  enter- 
tained themselves  by  placing  affidrs  in  the  most 
ridiculous  and  malapropos  position  imaginable.  A 
large  handsome  piece  of  furniture  is  thrust  into  a 
little  dark  comer,  while,  au  contraire,  something 
remarkably  diminutive   and  forlorn,  shrinks  and 
looks  embarrassed  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
space.    The  windows  are  nearly  barricaded  by  a 
Bofii  across  the  pier,  while  an  entire  side  of  a  room 
appeals  most  imploringly  to  be  filled.    What  can 
be  your  idea  of  the  individuals  who  preside  over 
such  domains  ]  Is  there  no  obliquity,  or  deficiency 
in   their  minds,  think  you— nothing  to  be  filled 
there?      There   are    cross-looking    rooms,  too, 
very  cross ;  crabbed  and  repulsive  rooms,  the  very 
poker  and  tongs  look  threateningly.    Bnt  lest  yoo 
look  cross  too,  I'U  abandon  the  generals  and  pro* 
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ceed  to  design  the  particular  apartment^  under  con- 
sideration.     What  one  word  will  express  light, 
warmth,  comfort  and  elegance  ?  No !  none  of  these 
words  will  do.     A  sunny  glow,  a  ricli,  life-like  \int 
should  be  thrown   on  the  picture — the  halo  vshich 
love,  happiness  and  taste  would  cast.    I  am 'not  go- 
ing (you  perceive)  to  descend  to  particulars.    You 
shall  have  no  inventory  of  chairs,  tables  and  can- 
delabras.     Suffice  it  to.  say,  that  there  were  birds 
here,  flying  and  singing,  chirping  and  eating,  as  if 
there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done  in  the  world,, 
as  thers  certainly  is  not  in^  a  bird's  world.     And 
there  were  plants,  too,  rare  and  flourishing*  and 
there  was  a  bunch  of  bright  worsteds  on  one  little 
ottoman,  and  a  very  pretty  little  woman  on  another, 
with  the  brownest  of  brown  hair,  and  bluest  c^ 
blue  eyes,  and  the 'least  bit  of  a  mischievous  be- 
coming  dimple  at  the  comer  of  her  mouth,  and . 
the  said  little  woman  was  sewing  most  industri- 
ously on  a  velvet  slipper  and  thinking  how  very  hap- 
py  and  contented  she  ought  to  be,  with  every  thing 
so  happy  and  agreeable  around  her.    "  It  ianot  to 
be  denied,"  murmured  she,  "  papa's  rooms  have  an 
air  of  grandeur,  and  look  quite  magnificeni  in, the 
sort  of  twilight  in  which  they  are  kept,  but  they 
really  are  not  half  as  cheerful  as  mine,"  she  added, 
glancing  around  the  realm  in  which  just  six  months 
before  she  had  been  installed  as  queen.     "  The 
curtains  are  very  handsome,  but  then  how  dark 
they  make  it,  and  it  certainly  does  not  look  as  if 
any  one  lived  and  was  happy  there,  as  it  does  here — 
like  Beatrice's  prince,  it  has  the  "air  of  being  too 
costly   for    working-days."      And   Mrs.  Charles 
Robinson  pursued  her  train  of  thought,  which  was 
to  make  chairs,  tabrettes  and  sofas  of  hair-cloth  a 
thousand  times  preferable  to  those  of  velvet,  few 
servants  infinitely  less  trouble  than  many,  reasona- 
ble economy  to  lavish  expenditure  ;  in  short,  how 
much  more  agreeably  situated  was  Mrs.  Charles 
Robinson  this  Christmas  than  had  been  Miss  Ver- 
non the  Christmas  before,  for  in  addition  to  the 
above  mentioned  advantages  was  her  Charlie,  and 
such  a  Charlie  !    ]\Irs.  Robinson's  blue  eyes  grew 
brighter  and  bright  cheeks  redder,  as  she  thought 
of  him,  and  the  little  fingers  were  more  nimble 
than    had   ever  been  fingers  before  among  the 
worsteds,  with  which  on  crimson  velvet  a  very  intri- 
cate pattern  was  being  embroidered  secretly  and 
with  dispatch— a  New- Year's  present  for  this  same 
Charlie.    "  So  noble  and  ao  generous,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Robinson ;  "  so  proud,  too,  yet  as  loving  as  any 
woman  ;  then  what  an  interest  he  takes  in  all  my 
interests,  petty  affairs  which  nien  generally  de- 
spise.'*   Here  Mn.  Robinson  glanced  at  a  lamp- 
mat  to  which  her  husband  had  endeavdred  to  lend  a 
finishing  hand,  and  remembering  the  exceedingly 
awkward  manner  in  which  he  had  used  the  scis- 
sors, she  laughed  violently,  albeit,  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.    "  Strange   that  I  should  have  mar- 


lied  such  a  handsome  man,"  was  her  next  reflec 
tion,  "  for  I  certainly  consider  it  of  very  Tittle  con- 
sequence if  there  is  the  air  comme  il  faut  which 
marks  the  gentleman  ;  yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  ad- 
mire him  less  for  his  pagnificent  height  and  fine 
features.      Absolutely   il  is  three   o'clock;'    ex- 
.claimed  the  busy  little  woman,  as  the  silvery 
sound  ^hicb  marks  the  hour  died   on  her  ear. 
"  Three  o'clock,  and  Charlie  will  be  home  in  a  mo- 
ment and  I  not  dressed  for  dinner."     So  saying, 
she  seized  the  precious  slipper,  which  her  liege 
lord  was  not  to  see,  and  disappeared,  warbling  a 
ditty  as  blithe  as  the  day.     The  fact  to  which 
allusion  has  several  times  been  made,  shall  now  be 
fully  and  entirely  declared.    Six  months  before,  in 
St.  Thomas's  chiirch,  had  Miss  Vernon  exchanged 
that  appellation  for  Mrs.  Robinson,     ller  engage- 
rneht  had  excited  surprise — when  was  there  an 
Engagement    that   did  not?     When  will  people 
grow  weary  of  saying,  "singular,  remarkable,  very 
strange,"  that  of  any  two  people  of  their  acquain- 
tance, these  two  people  should  have  fancied  each 
other.     When  will  the  world  consider  that  grace, 
beauty  and  intelligence,  minuawealth,  will  balance 
even  a   moderate  proportion  of   these   attributes 
with  it  ?  and  when  will  it  pardon  one  of  the  gentler 
sex  who  is  blessed  with  a  fortune  for  throwing 
herself  away  on  some  poor,  however   fascinating 
wretch,  who  has  it  not  /     "  1  should  think  Sophia 
Vernon  was  distracted,"  exclaimed  Mias  Denham, 
one  of  her  fashionable  acquaintances  upon  receiv- 
ing the  first  news  of  her  engagement.     "  Why  ? " 
remarked  her  mother,  quietly.  "  Why  !  "  repeated 
the  daughter,  in  an  indignant  tone,  "  after  refusing 
so  many  splendid  offers — old  Mr.  WilUama,  a  per- 
fect nabob,  Mr.  Marshall  wealthy  also  and  of  high 
political  standing.     Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.    White— 
oh  !  she  has.  had  offers  without  number."     '*  1  am 
surprised  at  you,''  said  her  mother,  •*  for  putting 
Charlea  Robinson  in  comparison  with  any  of  these. 
Mr.  Williams  is  old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather. 
Mr.  Marshal  lacks  good  breeding  moat  decidedly, 
and,  indeed,  is  not  remarkable  for  anything  except 
the  faculty  of  making  his  way  in  the   world.    Of 
them  all  the  one  she  has  chosen  is  the  very  prince 
and  nonpareil."   "  Oh  mother,"  exclaimed  the  ani- 
mated child, "  you  have  very  primitive  ideas  upon 
such  subjects.    It  is  very  ridiculous,  and  every  body 
will  think  bo,  for  Sophia  Vernon,  with  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  at  nineteen,  to  leave  her 
father's  magnificent  house,  for  a  poor  lawyer,  who 
will  be  obliged  to  make  his  bread  and  bniter  from 
year  to  year."    "  Not  if  she  loves  him,"  peisisled 
the  mother,  "  all  the  money  in  the  woiid  will  not 
make  up  for  disgust  or  even  indifference  in  forming 
such  a  connection." 

"  Very  imprudent,  a  young  man  marrying,"  aaid 
old  Mr.  Beverly,  (shaking  his  head  gravely)  to  his 
flon ;  "  Very  imprudent.     Tom,  I  hope  jroa  will 
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never  do  Bach  a  foolish  thing."  "  Ah !  but  old 
Vernon  is  rolling  in  money,  sir,"  re^onded  thai 
individual.  "  No  matter,  no  matter,"  croaked  bis 
fiither,  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  **  he'll  have  to  wait  for 
it,  and  a  wile  is  a  dreadful  clog,  a  dreadful  clog 
Tom,  on  one's  advancement."  Mr.  Thomas  Be^ 
verly  very  dutifully  held  his  tongue,  having  some 
indistinct  visions  of  Mrs.  Beverly  elect,  in  the  shape 
of  a  certain  fair- haired  girl,  at  whose  side  in  Broad- 
way, he  found  himself  daily,  by  some  strange  total- 
ity, at  12,  A.  M.  And  while  people  thus  wondered 
and  shook  their  heads,  some  glad  and  some  sorry, 
Sophia  Vernon  and  Charles  Kobinson,  with  youth 
and  hope,  and  a  thousand  bright  visions  of  the 
fiiiure-^were  married. 
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CHAPTER     II. 

A     SHADOW     FALLEN . 

It  was  Christmas  day,  but  neither  sunny,  nor 
merry,  nor  gay,  to  Sopliia  Robinson.     The  last 
glimpse  of  daylight  had  long  since  disappeared,  the 
grate-fire  had  burned  low,  yet  she  rang  neither  for 
coals    Lor  lights,  but  sat  m   most   unbecoming 
dishabille,  her  pretty  lace  perfectly  swollen  and  disfi- 
gured with  weepiag  ;  yet  any  one  sutiicient  and 
palpable  reason  for  feeling  sad  and  wretched,  any 
huge  sorrow  to  make  the  tears  rain  so  violently 
from  her  eyes,  she   could  not  for  her  life  have 
given.      No!    considered    singly,  her    distresses 
were  the  most  insignihcant  in  the   world,  what 
nine    out  of   ten  people    would   have   ridiculed 
moat  unmercifully,  and  at  which,  even  Sophia  her- 
self, if  they  had  not  crept  upon  her  insidiously  and 
by  degrees,  would  have  laughed  instead  of  cried. 
The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Charles  iiuUinson's  philosophy 
had  given  out  wonderfully.     Tne  economy  which 
it  was  so  charming  to  discuss,  had  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ob- 
vious (act  ot  its  being  rather  more  agreeable  to  ask 
one's  lather  tor  money  than  one's  husband,  parti- 
cularly when  that  husband  is  not  flush.     And  ser- 
vants are  so  troublesome,  and  it  is  uncomfortable 
for  one  accustomed  to  being  well-dressed,  to  be  in- 
diflerently  attired ;  and,  oh !  most  direful  climaxi 
her  Charlie,  her  nonpareil  of  Charlies,  the  most 
perfect  of  men, the  most  devoted  of  husbands,  did 
not  consider  her  quite  as  much  of  an  angel  as  for- 
merly— he  had  absolutely  hinted  that  she  might 
have  soitiethin^  m  the  shape  of  faults.    And  this 
cmel  suspicion  caused  poor  little  Mrs.  Robinson's 
tears  to  flow  iaster  than  all  the  other  distresses  put 
together.     He  had  no  later  than  that  very  morning 
called  her  "childish,"  when  she  playfully  attacked 
him,  with  being  minus  his  usual  gii't.    Ue  did  not 
appear  to  pity  her  in  the  least,  when  she  declined 
a  dinner-party  at  her  fiither's,  tor  the  lack  of  *'some- 
thing  fit  to  wear,*'  and,  instead  of  remaining  at 
home  to  console  her,  when  she  was  evidently  sick 


and  unhappy,  be  had  declared,  in  the  coolest  man- 
ner possible,  his  determination  to  go  alone«  "  How 
cniel  in  him,"  sobbed  Mn.  Robinson, "  nor  does 
he  appear  to  consider  any  of  my  sacrifices."      (It 
is  astonishing  when  one  begins  to  cot  s'.der  one's 
grievances,  to  what  a  huge  amount  they  swell.) 
*'  How  many  things  to  which  Tve  be^n  accustomed 
I  go  without,  how  much  my  servants  annoy  me, 
and  how  little  time  i  have  for.my  music,  reading, 
and  writing.    How  delightfully  X  lived  at  home," 
thought  she,  "  mother  so  kind,  and  the  girls  so  gay 
and  pleasant,  none  of  the  vulgarities,  the  homely 
part  of  lite  brought  into  view  there."     And  Mrs. 
Robinson    considered  the  large  Circle   gathered 
around  the  fire  even  at  her  fiiiher's,  the  bright  faces, 
the  laugh,  the  jest  and  song ;  Cfiarlie  and  all  of  them 
as  happy  as  possible  without  her. '  '*  I  do  not  think 
that  they,  any  of  them,iove  me  as  they  did,"  sobbed 
the  |toor  little  woman.  "  Oh !  how  1  wish  I  had  never 
Been  married."     At  this  identical  moment,  there 
was  a  nng  at  the  door,  voices  in  the  hall,  and  the 
parlor-door  flung  open.    The  light  from  the  ball 
lamps  revealed  her  sister  Anna  and  her  husband. 
''  W  ell,  really,  you  are  having  a  charming  time,just  as 
Charhe  prophesied } "  exclaimed  that  lady,  *'  and  he 
so  worked  upon  my  sensibilities  that  I  ran  away  and 
left  them,  and  so  behold  us.     You  do  not  deserve 
such  an  affectionate  husband  and  devoted  sister," 
continued  Miss  Anna  Venion,  kissing  her  tender- 
derly.  **  The  day  has  been  gloomy  enough  without 
you ;  mother  ireited,  father  stormed,  and  Charlie 
has  looked  as  grave  and  sulky  as  a  iSpanish 
hidalgo.    He  insisted  upon  my  coming  to  see  you, 
assaulted  me  violently  as  to  where  a  fiandsoiiie 
dress  was  to  be  procured,  purchased  a  magnificent 
silk,  (which  1  did  him  the  honor  to  select,)  at 
23tewart's,  and  has  something  very  exquisite  in  a 
mysterious  utUe  box  besides.    But  here  he  comes 
to  display  them  himself."     And  Miss  Anna   Ver- 
non, who  had  an  intuitive  comprehension  of  the 
state  ot  aflairs,  rose  trom  her  kneehng  posture  be- 
side her  sister,  and  entertained  heruelf  ringing  tor 
coals  and  lignting  the  lamp,  while   Mr.  Charles 
Robinson,  in  the  tenderest,  most  devoted,  and  lover- 
like way  in  the  world,  presented  his  gifts.     The 
tears  came  again  in  Mrs.  Robinson's  blue  eyes  that 
evening,  but  not  lor  sorrow. 


CHAPTER   III. 


SANTA     CLAUSr. 


The  light  watf scarcely  gray,  yet  there  was  infinite 
hubbub  in  Mrs.  Robinson's  sleeping  apartment. 
Childish  eyes  were  bending  most  inquisitively  over 
stockings,  little  fingers  exploring  their  inmost  re- 
cesses, exclamations  of  delight  and  astonishment 
from  baby  lips.  **  Thank  you,  dearest  mother," 
exclaimed  little  Grertrude  Robinson,  stealing  to  her 
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Bide  and  preoring  her  soft  cheek  against  that  lady's. 
**  I  thank  you  a  thonaand  times,  for  though  (he  chil- 
dren (here  the  little  gipaey  looked  infinitely  digni- 
fied, she  wasjust  seven,)  think  it  was  Sania  Claus, 
I  know  father  and  you  gave  us  the  presents." 
**  You  are  a  very  wise  child/'  replied  her  mother, 
'<  Bo  DOW  take  Arohie  and  William,  and  decomp, 
for  1  am  very  sleepy,  and  so  will  you  all  he,  before 
yott  return  from  your  grandfather's  to  night."  Mrs. 
Robinson's  house  at  this  time,  wonld  not  have  suf- 
fered from  any'Comparison  with  her  father's — h  was 
quite  as  large,  quite  as  handsomely  iiirnlshed.  Yes, 
considering  ease,  prosperity,  and  all  such  pleasant 
things,  Sophia  Robinson  should  have  been  a  happy 
woman,  and  so,  in  good  sooth,  was  she  ;  though 
other  causes  than  these  mere  adventitious  circum- 
stances had  greatly  to  do  with  this  happiness 

**  How  very  young  Sophia  looks,"  exclaimed  her 
brother  Frank,  to  IJis  mother  that  evening.  **  How 
very  young  and  pretty  ;  one  would  not  suspect  her 
of  a  care  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  three  respon- 
sibilities." She  was  piloting  her  youngest  child 
through  the  mysteries  of  the  dance,  coniroling 
with  a  charming,  matronly  dignity,  his  uproarious 
glee.  At  length  finding  her  exertions  unavailing, 
and  that  the  inexperienced  juvenile  was  producing 
dire  confusion  in  the  cotillon,  she  aeized  him  in 
her  arms,  and  fairly  ran  off  with  him.  "  Don't 
you  think  he  looks  like  you,  Frank  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed to  her  brother,  parting  the  thick  curly 
hair  from  the  child's  forehead,  and  displaying  a 
pair  of  the  mo8tmi8chievous,fun-loving,  blue  eyes, 
by  the  proceeding.  **  Don't  he  look  like  you  now  ?  " 
she  repeated.  "  No  !  he  looks  a  great  deal  more 
like  your  dear  little  self,"  said  her  brother,  kissing 
the  child,  and  then  the  mother.  **  But,  Sophy, 
what  business  have  you  to  keep  looking  so  young  ? 
I've  just  been  regretting  it  to  mother.  Sh**  has 
discovfered  the  fountain  of  youth,  eh  ?  Robinson," 
he  added,  as  that  gentleman  approached.  "  No  ! 
only  the  elixir  of  life — happiness,"  she  replied, 
glancing  haif-archly,  half- tenderly,  at  her  husband. 
"  There  you  are,  again,"  exclaimed  her  brother, 
<-  cetiing  up  for  a  pattern-couple,  and  trying  to  ex- 
cite general  envy  and  admiration.  But  you  will 
not  impose  upon  me.  I've  seen  Charlie's  rueful 
visage  at  times  when  he  least  suspected  it,  and  then 
the  tables  would  turn,  and  his  private  frowns  at 
you  have  been  moat  terrific."  Mrs.  Robinson 
Ipughed  at  the  animated  speaker,  and  placed  her 
hand  confidingly  in  the  terrific  husband's  arm. 
"  Even  my  mother  abets  you  in  such  deceit," 
he  continued,  turning  to  Mrs.  Vernon,  who  was 
gazing  with  no  little  love  and  delight  on  the  pair, 
"  even  my  honest  mother  lends  coimtenance  to  such 
hypocrites,  but  I  cannot  blame  her,  considering  she 
has  two  more  daughters  to  dispose  of. 

'  My  married  daughtefi  qaita  a  dear, 
My  lecuiid  unc  *>  juit  like  her.* 


\ 


But  my  dear  Mrs.  Vernon,  permit  me  to  say  you 
are  under  a  mistake  with  regard  to  this  matter, for 
though  people  may  lift  up  their  hands  and  eyes, 
and  declare  Mrs.  Charles  Robinson  to  be  the  very 
miracle  of  wives  aiifl  most  charming  of  women, 
they  will  as  solemnly  add,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  such  paragon  in  a  foraily."  "  Well  now,  that 
we  have  been  insohed  and  abused, let  us  go  home,'* 
said  Mrs  Robinson  to  her  husband.    - 


CHAPTER    IV. 

A    OLIMPSB    OP     ▲    WBDBlNa. 

We  wRt  take  ths  liberty  of  passing  over  twenty 
years  .from  the  beginrUng  of  the  story,  twelve  from 
our  last  chapter— to  t^  very  day  even,  for  it  was 
Christmas.  "  You  aire  leaving  us  early,  to-night, 
Sophia,"  said  her  father,  as  Mrs.  Robinson  passed 
him  in  her  exit  fi-om  the  parlors.  "  Yes,  for  it  is 
the  last  evening  we  shall  be  together,'"  replied  she, 
with  a  faiterinir  voice,  and  glancing  at  her  daugh- 
ter as  she  spoke.  **  Pooh  !  pooh !  nonsense," 
said  Mr.  Vernon,  as  Mrs.  Robinson,  unable  to  con- 
trol herself,  burst  into  tears  and  laid  her  head  on 
his  sh6ulder.  "  Nonsense,"  he  replied,  caressing  her 
tenderly,  "  Didn't  I  have  to  givd  you  up  1 "  Mrs. 
Charles  Robinson  was  certainly  a  very  modest 
woman,  for  she  did  not  seem  to  think  she  was  half 
the  loss  of  her  daughter  Gertrude.  "  Now  that  Tve 
brought  you  home  to  read  you  a  lecture,"  said  Mrs. 
Robinson  to  the  fiancee,  "  I  feel  as  if  1  stood  a 
thousand  fold  more  in  need  of  a  homily  myself." 
The  mother  and  daughter  were  seated  on  low  otto- 
mans drawn  close  to  the  grate,  with  no  light  save 
the  glow  of  a  coal -fire  in  the  room.  '*  A  lecture, 
dear  mother?"  repeated  Gertrude  Kobinson. 
"  Yes,  that  you  may  avoid  the  evils  in  your  mar- 
ried life  into  which  I  have  fallen."  "Evils, 
mother,  and  you  fallen  1 "  exclaimed  her  ttstomshed 
auditor;  **  If  I  ever  am  so  happy,  if  1  ever  am  so 
good.''  **  And  yet,  Gertrude,  happy  and  good  as 
you  think  me,  and  I  certainly  am  the  first  now, 
no  one  ever  came  as  near  being  as  miserable  her- 
self, making  a  wretched  home,  and  alienating  a 
husband,  as  I  did  when  I  was  first  married.  I  had 
no  idea  of  duties  and  responsibilities — 1  did  not 
dream  of  care  and  trouble.  In  the  ideal  life  which 
I  had  pictured,  my  husband  was  to  be  forever  on 
his  knees  adoring  me,  and  I  was  to  lead  the  most 
useless  and  selfish  existence  in  the  world,  having 
every  whim  and  caprice  studied  and,  6etng  adored. 
I  shall  never  forget  how  utterly  wretched  I  was 
when  he  ceased  playing  the  lover ;  when  after  a 
separation  of  several  hours  he  could  come  in  and 
coolly  discuss  indifferent  matters,  instead  of 
declaring  what  grief  his  absence  had  caveed  him, 
and  how  immeasurably  delighted  he  waa  to  see 
me  again  ;  and  when  he  read  all  the  evening  and 
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did  Bot  read  to  me,  my  difltresB  was  at  its  height. 
Then  I  made  mistakes,  as  every  young  inexperi- 
enced woman  Mrill,  in  house -keeping,  and  I  did  not 
think  he  pitied  or  sympathized  with  me  lialf  as 
much  as  I,  in.  the  height  of  my  seif-iove,  imagined 
he  should  have  done.  Sometimes  he  laughed  and  at 
otlier'times  was  half  vexed,  and  altogether,  it  was 
a  very  different  affair  from.such  eontre-tempt  at 
my  mother's,  where  both  your  grand-father  and 
she  thought  .every  thing  I  did  quite  charming, 
and  petted  me  more  after  defeat  than  siicceas. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  being  limited 
either  in  expenditure,  and  this  was  necessary  at 
the  time,  for  your  father  (yon  know)  was  a  poor 
mftB  when  I  married  him.  The  little  sacrifices 
which  I  was  obliged  to  make,  the  management 
and  economy  requisite,  was  perfectly  galling,  and 
appeared  absolutely  vulgar  to  me.  Weil  may  you 
smile,  my  child,  for  it  certainly  does  sound  very  ridi- 
culous now,  but  it  was  no  laughing  matter  then: 
I  was  determined  that  my  daughter  should  never 


\ 


\ 
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suffer  as  I  had  done.  Although  it  might  blight  the 
romance  of  lovers  young  dream,  she  should  un? 
derstand  that  when  she  left  her  father's  house,  she 
must  descend  from  the  pedestal  on  which  the.  lover 
had  enshrined  her,  and  be  a  cheerful,  self-sacrifi- 
cing woman ^vefy  homely  truths  td  young  ears 
but  not  Che  less  necessary."  "  But  father  and  you 
loved  each  other  dearly  through  all  this,  didn't  you, 
mother?  "  exclaimed  Gertrude,  rather  alarmed  at 
the  picture.  "  Indeed  we  did,"  replied  Mrs.  H,ob- 
inson,  "  and  it  was  this  love,  which  covers  a  multi- 
tude of  sins,  which  saved  me.  But  with  any  other 
man,  with  any  but  the  noblest  and  gentlest  of 
spirits'* — ^*' Have  you  and  Gertrude  any  inten- 
tion o[  finishing  your  eonversation  to-night  1 " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Robinson,  baisting  into  the 
room,  quite  unceremoniously.  "  The  boys  and  I 
have  wailed  till  we  are  tired,  for  you. 
What  are  you  talking  about  so  late  1 "  "  You, 
dear,'  replied  his  wife,  with  a  mollifying 
smile. 


If 
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BT     XI8S     SAKAH    S.     CAHOONB. 


The  ragloa  of  para  ipirits  is  called  Bikanane  by  the  FiYd  Natioat.*'^13rU«iMi. 


It  n  all  m  vain— not  afrou  thail  rtait^ 

Not  a  tlgk  thall  y«  wriog  from  tha  llftliawk*t  baait. 

Te  ara  women— yoar  warrion  are  women  all  ] 

I  keve  wen  jroor  bravait  before  me  ftll 

Like  wither'd  leaves,  when  the  whirlwind*!  blast. 

In  it*  raf  e  o*er  the  groaning  forest  passed. 

And  I  laagh  at  jour  tortures  for  midst  my  pain, 

I  think  on  the  joys  of  sweet  Eskanane. 

I  stand  in  mine  age  like  a  giant  oak 
Of  iu  branches  'reft  by  the  lightning^s  strobe ; 
A  wither'd  trunk,  whoee  last  green  bough 
Prott  the  panntstem  hne  been  shtver*d  now! 
My  sons  baT«  perieh*d  in  manhood's  pride. 
Fighting  they  Ml  at  their  &thnr*s  eide ; 
Bot  I  go  to  r^oiee  with  their  souls  again 
In  the  blissful  lleUs  of  Eekanaoe 

I  have  left  in  my  hut  bloody  trophies,  torn 
From  the  brows  of  the  bravest,  for  whom  ye  monra. 
For  mine  arm  hath  aveng'd  mo— how  bravely,  how  well, 
Let  the  wives  of  your  slaughter'd  thousands  tell ! 


Though  that  arm  be  now  fatterM,  whose  prowess  long 
Held  yonr  nation  in  awe,  yet  my  heart  is  strong; 
And  I  triumph  in  torture,  for  midst  my  pain 
I  hear  the  jlad  voiees  of  Eskanane. 


Veare  weak— ye  are  women !  your  deadliest  blow 

Is  too  feeble  to  lay  an  old  warrior  low ! 

When  your  hosts  came  forth,  like  the  leaves  of  the 

In  number,  and  rago  like  the  stormy  seas, 

la  the  war-path  before  me,  how  fast  did  they  fall ! 

How  I  cro*h*d  them,  like  noxioas  insects,  all ! 

And  I  go-to  exult  in  their  fall  again 

With  the  ghosts  ofmy  fathers  in  Eskanane. 

Like  a  warrior  undaunted,  the  Mohawk  shall  die, 
Nor  gladden  the  hearts  of  hit  foes  by  a  sigh. 
They  will  sing  of  my  deeds  at  our  coaneil  fires 
When  my  spirit  hath  gone  to  rejoice  with  my  sires. 
With  exulting  shouts  will  C  yield  my  breath 
Triumphant  in  tortures !  a  glorious  death ! 
For  they  call  me  away— and  I  hear  the  strain 
Of  the  songs  of  the  happy  in  Eskanane. 
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A  0RKKN-BODti  plant  wot  wot  DM  by  ft  friend 
O'er  land  and  eaa,  and|o  my  door  it  eamo 
A  hoodod  traveler,  id  ao  Autumn  ttoffna, 
Bearing  upon  a  slender  ilip  of  board 
lu  fltir  oofoomen,  like  a  ehrbten'd  ehild. 
The  Fenian  Cyclamen. 


The  blended  name 
Touoh*d  pleawnt  momoriei  of  clawic  Greece, 
And  of  that  eastern  clime  wheia  Or.nns  iwelli 
Over  its  pearl'dad  deptba,  and  whence  we  gain 
The  downy-eoaled  peaeh,  richest  of  fVults. 
My  welcome  gueet  pat  forth  ita  dark  gieen  leavMi 
Heart-shaped  and  purple-vein'd,  from  fleahy  sterna 
Of  sunguine  hne,  whfle  here  and  there  a  bad, 
Tiny  end  tending  toward  the  earth,  was  seen. 
It  shared  my  parlor-window  lovingly 
With  two  broad-arm*d  gBraninms,  and  a  boat 
Of  bniboas  roots,  jonqail  and  hyacinth, 
Tttllp  and  eroeua  ftail.    With  them  it  took 
The  water  healthfnlly  that  every  mora 
I  shed  upon  its  forehead,  like  a  babe. 
Soon,  as  some  earnest  and  precocioos  child 
Outstrips  its  fellows  in  the  race  at  school, 
A  n  unexpected  blossom  when  we  roee 
Bade  us  a  glad  good-morrow. 


Full  of  grace. 
Its  snowy  petals  neatly  folded  back, 
Like  a  young  rabbit's  ear,  wow  faintly  flush'd, 
While  in  the  purple  of  its  central  orb 
Dwelt  the  slight  stamens  daintily.    It  stood 
Timid  yet  self-possest,  with  such  a  look^ 
Of  sweet  intelligence,  as  if  it  knew 
What  we  were  saying  and  was  half  ashamed 
To  hear  its  own  just  pnUaet. 
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,  Other  buds, 
Bent  lowly  like  a  shepherd's  crook,  ere  long 
8iraiten*d  their  floral  spines,  and  turn'd  their  cheeki 
To  the  warm,  wooing  air.    Some  toll  they  had 
To  win  a  perfect  form,    ^odant  at  first, 
Each  uuchain'd  petal  busily  diverg'd, 
Like  ill  set  t«eth,  protuding  here  and  there, 
Until  in  transverse  order  all  were  rang*d. 
And  in  the  circlet  of  their  beauty  bound. 
Like  finished  lady  with  her  scarf  and  fan. 
And  bracalet  nicely  clasp'd,  nothing  for^t 
Of  all  her  rich  array.    I  needs  must  watch 
Their  strange  transition,  tho*  each  blossom  seemM 
flurried  and  troubled,  as  a  half-dressed  belle, 
Surprised  with  hair  en  papiloCte  at  noon, 
And  ill  at  ease,  until  is  deftly  made 
Her  full  toilette  for  the  admirer's  eye. 

Who  Uugbt  thee,  flowrat,  thus  to  clothe  thy  brow 
With  loveliness,  and  each  young  petal  set 
In  Jts  own  fitting  place  1    I  love  thee  well 
For  thy  continnittg  beauty,  which  Innseends 
The  frail  companions  that  encircle  thee. 

The  rich  Narcissm.  though  it  bear  tbe  name 
Of  tcUU  ^er,  contracts  its  golden  orb, 
Like  a  prond  woman,  wrinkled  ere  her  time. 
With  cares  or  pleasures  of  this  fleeting  world. 
My  tulips  flaunting  wide  at  noon-tide  hour 
But  yesterday,  Ibid  dose  their  tarnished  robes, 
Striving  in  vain  the  latent  stain  to  hide. 
While  the  o*er-fragrant  hyacinths  give  out 
A  spent  and  sickening  breath,  aa  if  consum'd 
By  fover's  blighting  stroke.    But  thoo,  dear  flower. 
Week  after  week,  like  an  unohanging  friend, 
Most  fervent  *mid  the  Winter  of  our  joys. 
Dost  smile  upon  os,  teaching  of  Bis  love 
From  whom  oach  season  draws  a  varied  store 
Of  beauty  and  benerolenoe  for  man. 
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PETTrvoa,  an  EngUshiiniQ  of  easy  fortune'  and 
well -educated,  baring  reached  ^the  age  of  man- 
hood and  taken  posaeaaion  of  hia  estate,  became 
suddenly  smitten  with  the  mania  of  his  country- 
men for  traveling  and  writing  travels,  for  the  pur- ' 
pose  of  exalting  them  above  all  others  by  com- 
parisons to  their  advantage.  No  pdople,  with  the 
exception  of  the  descendants  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  travel  so  ifiuch  as  the  English.  They 
assert,  and  undoubtedly  believe,  their  country  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  yet  are  found  roaming  about 
in  4II  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  what,  if  you 
take  their  word,  they  can  always  find  better  at 
home.  They  turn  up  their  noses  at  France — ^yet 
France  is  full  of  English.  They  despise  the 
Italians — yet  flock  to  Rome,  Naples  and  Florence 
in  crowds ;  and  one  of  the  great  pleasures  they 
enjoy  is  that  of  grumbling  at  every  thing  they  see. 
They  scoff  at  the  morals  of  the  French — yet  can- 
not exist  without  French  governesses  and  dressing- 
maids;  they  declaim  against  French  literature, 
yet  to  be  ignorant  of  the  language  is  considered  a 
mark  of  vulgarity  ;  they  despise  the  Italians  for 
their  effeminate  devotion  to  music,  yet  there  is 
nothing  of  which  they  are  more  ambitious  than  to 
naturalize  the  Italian  opera ;  they  .boast  of  the 
domestic  habits  and  virtues  of  their  women,  yet 
carry  them  abroad  by  thousands  to  imbibe  those 
foreign  habits,  manners  and  principles  which  they 
denounce  so  vehemently ;  and,  in  short,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  imitate  what  they  uniformly  repre- 
hend in  others.  They  do  not  possess  much  origin- 
ality of  invention,  but  improve  upon  every  thing 
they  borrow,  with  the  exception  of  the  fine  arts, 
in  which  they  are  far  behind  Italy.  In  refine- 
ment of  manners  they  have  never  been  able  to  en- 
ter into  successful  competition  with  the  French, 
though  they  have  made  themselves  amends  by  ascri- 
bing the  superiority  of  the  one  to  dissimulation  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  other  to  sincerity.  They  are 
too  sincere  to  be  polite,  and  too  independent  to  be 
agreeable.  Their  descendants  in  the  United  States 
resemble  them  in  many  of  their  characteristics, 
and  are  equally,  if  not  more  remarkable,  for  abort- 
ive attempts  to  imitate  those  they  affect  to 
despise. 

Pettifog  j^as  a  true  Englishman,  possessing  a 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen's  many  good  quali- 


ti  ••<.  hit  r'^rher  disagreeable  in  his  manner  of  show- 
iiig  uiem.  He  waa  proud  of  his  country,  and 
indeed  had  reason  to  be  so,  for  it  is  not  every 
nation  that  can  be  Rome,  Carthage  and  Athens  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  But  he  had  a  rather  offen- 
sive mode  of  exhibiting  this  national  propensity,  in  a 
real  or  assumed  indifference  to  every  object  around 
him,  except  his  dinn/ir,  h|^  accommodations,  and 
other,  matters  affecting  hia  personal  gratification 
and  convenience  ;  a  marked  disinclination  to  talk 
to  any  person  that  happened  to  be  near  him,  and 
a  certain  stiffness  of  deportment,  which  he  mistook 
for  dignified  reserve,  but  to  which  others  gave  the 
appellation  of  awkwardness.  He  never  answered 
a  question  from  a  man  in  a  threadbare  coat ;  never 
spoke  to  a  woman  except  when  in  love  with  her ; 
and  never  put  pen  to  paper  on  any  subject  what- 
ever, without  either  finding  occasion,  or  going 
out  of  his  way,  to  have  a  dull  hit  at  the  Yankees. 
There  is  nothing  your  true-bom  Englishman 
praises  so  much,  or  gets  tired  of  so  soon,  as  home. 
In  no  other  country,  if  you  will  take  his  word  for 
it,  do  the  people  understand  even  the  meaning  of 
the  word  comfort,  much  less  attain  to  its  tv^s- 
ment ;  which  conststs  of  a  thousand  little  notions 
and  contrivances  for  doing  with  a  vast  deal  of 
trouble  what  might  either  be  done  with  little  or 
none,  or  dispensed  with  without  any  material 
inconvenience.  Being  free  from  the  necessity  of 
employment,  having  little  taste  or  talent  for  social 
intercourse,  and  no  resources  of  imagination. 
Pettifog,  however,  in  a  little  time  became  some- 
what fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  his  country,  and  of  his  own  self- 
importance.  He  determined  to  escape  from  him- 
self, travel  against  time  and  enlarge  his  mind,  that 
is  to  say,  satisfy  his  prejudices  and  pamper  his  na- 
tional vanity  by  a  comparison  with  the  inferiority 
of  other  nations.  In  one  word,  he  resolved  to 
travel,  see  the  world,  and  expand  his  mind  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  religion,  manners,  customs 
aiid  peculiarities  of  the  different  nations.  Being 
bom  and  nurtured  in  the  conviction  of  the  supe- 
riority of  his  own  country  over  all  others,  ancient 
and  modern,  he  possessed  an  in&llible  standard  of 
excellence,  by  which  he  could  decide  without  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  or  the  labor  of  comparisons. 
There  is  certainly  no  harm  in  loving  our  country 
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and  home  above  the  rest  of  the  world,  provided 
the  preference  does  not  tend  to  a  stupid  exclusive 
admiration  of  the  one  and  a  willful  blindness  to 
what  is  worthy  of  praise  in  the  others. 

Pcitifog's  first  sally  was  into  the  neighboring 
kingdom  of  France,  the  favorite  resort  of  his  coun- 
trymen, either  from  motives  of  pleasure  or  econo- 
my, and  the  prime  object  of  their  splenetic  effu- 
sions either  in  prose  or  verse.  Estimating  a  coun- 
try, after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  by  the 
number  of  miles  he  could  scamper  through  it  in  an 
hour,  he  was  exceedingly  disgusted  at  being  longer 
in  traveling  from  Havre  to  Paris  than  from  London 
to  Edinburgh.  This  was  enough  to  condemn  the 
whole  nation,  if  it  had  not  been  already  con- 
demned in  his  own  mind,  and  he  began  his  notes 
for  a  book  of  travels  with  a  furious  denunciation 
of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  kingdom  of  France. 
At  Paris,  he  was  more  than  ever  convinced  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  meting  of  the  celestial  En- 
glish word  comfort,  seeing  they  never  scrubbed  the 
entries  and  stair-cases  of  the  hotels,  and  were 
perpetually  fidgeting  about  nothing,  talking  about 
nothing  and  Ifiughing  about  nothing,  instead  6f 
Bitting  quietly,  half-asleep,  thinking  about  nothing 
and  saying  nothing,  in  the  enjoyment  of  true  En- 
glish comfort.  Of  the  society  of  Paris,  the  witty, 
the  learned  and  accomplished,  he  knew  nothing, 
as  he  would  not  condescend  cither  to  seek  their 
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with  great  self-complacency  that  his  own-  coun- 
try had  only  risen  the  more  in  his  estimation 
by  a  comparison  with  its  ancient  rival ;  but  like 
many  other  men,  he  soon  became  tired  of  his  first 
love,  and  in  less  than  six  months,  finding  himself 
growing  into  a  habit  of  grumbling  at  things  at 
home,  resolved  to  gq  and  vent  his  spleen  on  things 
abroad.'  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to  Italy, 
through  which  he  hurried  with  all  the  impetuosity 
of  a  criminal  fleeing  from  justice,  Mopping  only  at 
such  places  as  are  commemorated  by  Mrs.  Ma- 
rianne Starke  in  her  invaluable  itinerary,  and 
never  condescending  to  look  at  any  palace,  picture 
or  statue  that  had  not  at  least  three,  notes  of  ad- 
miration prefixed  to  it  by  Mrs.  Marianne.  Petti- 
fog had  little  if  any  taste  for  the  fine  arts.;  be 
turned  up  his  nose  at  the  Venus  de  Medicia,  be- 
cause she  did  pot  come  up  to  his  clumsy  standard 
of  English  beauty  ;  he  despised  the  Italian  princes 
and  nobility  because  some  of  them-  had  actually 
been  detected  in  resorting  to  expedients  of  econo- 
my, and  besides  saving  their  orange  peelings,  en- 
tertained their  company  with  conversation  and 
music,  instead  of  good  eating ;  and  he  once  nearly 
occasioned  a  grand  commotion  '  throughout  all 
Italy  by  falling  asleep  at  the  opera  of  Naples,  jost 
as  the  prima  dpnna  had  reached  the  climax  of  a 
divine  air  by  Rossini,  and  actually  snoring  oot- 
right.    The  Italians  never  forgave  him  ^  but  extend* 


acquaintance  or  learn  their  language,  which  he   \   ed  their  resentment  to  the  great  mass  of  his  conn- 


maintained  was,  ever  since  the  occupation  of  Paris, 
a  conquered  language,  having  no  claim  to  be  uni- 
versal. On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  played  the 
lion  at  an  evening  party,  where  a  lively,  agreeable 
and  beautiful  French  woman,  seeing  him  enacting 
the. dumb  statue,  in  pure,  good-natured  vivacity 
addressed  him  with  some    trifling  observation. 
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trymen,  who  have  never  since  been  popular  in 
Italy,  though  they  pay  double  for  everything,  and 
are  at  this  moment  taking  the  trouble  of  teaching 
the  Golonna,  the  Orsini,  the  Aldobrandini,  and 
other,  ambitious  descendants  of  the  illustrious  patri- 
cians of  Rome,  to  hunt  foxes  round  the  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella.    Pettifog  having  swept  together 


which  he  answered  with  a  start,  followed  up  by  a  ^  enough  of  straw  and  feathers  to  make  a  book, 
look  of  most  dignified  stupidity.  In  fine,  he  never  >  turned  his  back  on  Italy,  the -renowned  and  de- 
spoke  to  a  woman  but  once,  while  he  remained  in  ^  generate,  and  hastening  home  more  in  love  than 
Paris,  and  that  was  to  a  little  shop-keeper,  in  such  ^  ever  with  old  England,  then  and  there  published 
incomprehensible  French  that  she  answered  by  ^  two  volumes,  which  could  not  fail  to  become  popu- 
guess,  and  handed  him  a  nightcap  instead  of  a  s  l&r*  &■>  in  addition  to  at  least  three  hundred  com- 
pair  of  gloves.  Still  his  journal  of  travels  in-  ^  pliments  to  his  country  at  the  expense  of  all  olhera, 
creased  every  day  in  bulk — though,  when  fiiUy  ^  he  had  a4roitly  managed  to  say  something  about 
analyzed,  it  was  nothing  but  a  picture  of  himself,  ^  slavery,  repudiation  and  the  *•  American  Vulture." 
his  prejudices,  petulance  and  nationality — and  ^  Bu^  ^^  usual,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  all  real 
having  accumulated  snfiicient  matter  for  two  vol- 
umes, he  forthwith  returned  with  flying  colors,  and 
published  a  book  of  libels  under  the  disguise  of 
travels.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  condign  con- 
demnation of  every  thing  French,  though  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  special  record  that  he  brought  over  a 
French  cook  and  valet,  and  though  he  continued 
pure  in  his  allegiance  to  English  roast  beef,  plum- 
pudding  and  other  classical  dishes,  always  dined 
like  a  Frenchman  while  he  grumbled  like  an 
Englishman. 
At  the  conclusion   of  hie  travels,  he   boasted 
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and  substantial  information.  It  was  all  national 
prejudice,  grumbling  and  egotism  :  nothing  but 
effusions  of  spleen  and  querulous  complaints,  the 
product  of  downright  selfishness  and  overween- 
ing vanity,  unking  «he  world  to  administer  to  its 
peevish  and  unconscionable  requisitions. 

Becominj  again  soon  tired  of  his  beloved  coun- 
tr}S  Pettifog  at  different  times  visited  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  every  nook  and  comer  of 
Europe,  like  another  Smelfnngus,  grumbling  at 
everything  that  differed  from  home,  whether  in 
reality  an  improvement  or  not.    It  was  enough  if  it 
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did  not  comeap  tohia  great  standard  ol  perfection. 
Like  our  Indians,  he  obstinately  refused  to  ad<- 
mire,  or  wonder  at,  any  thing  liew  in  the  progress 
of  human  intellect  or  ingenuity ;  but  turned  his 
back  with  the  stultified  pride  of  a  Pawnee  or 
Osage  chief,  on  all  new  indications  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  every  triumph  of  human  mind. 
If  it  was  not  English  it  was  barbarous.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  each  of  these  countries  fur- 
nished  its  quota  to  a  new  book  of  libels,  for 
although  what  was  said  in  their  dispErragement  had 
been  every  word  of  it  true,  still  it  conveyed 
nothing  but  false  impressions,  since  it  excluded  all 
the  favorable  characteristics  which  might  have  fur- 
nished a  counterpoise  and  relieved  the  dark  shades 
of  the  picture.  The  perfection  of  sly  invidious 
folsehood  is  the  concealment  of  truth  ;  and  be  who 
confines  himself  to  expatiating  on  the  faults  of 
others  alone,  without  reference  to  their  virtues, 
presents  a  libel  or  a  caricature.  • 

Our  traveler  had  now  learned  from  experience 
that  the  most  in&llible  mode  of  cherishing  his  love 
of  country  was  to  spend  as  little  time  in  it  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  he  became  tired  of  traveling  over  coun- 
tries on  which  his  countrymen  who  had  preceded 
him  had  already  exhausted  all  their  patriotism  and 
philanthropy,  and  describing  people,  whose  faults, 
real  or  imaginary,  had  already  been  exhibited  un- 
der every  form  of  prejudice  and  exaggeration.  He 
longed  to  go  where  nobody  had  ever  been  before, 
and  to  prove  by  actual  demonstration  that  there 
might  be  something  new  under  the  sun — even  in 
books  of  travels.  He  had  exhausted  all  his  com- 
parisons to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  any  European  nation ;  but  he  had 
not  exhausted  himself,  for  there  was  within  him  a 
vast  continent  of  spleen,  ennui  and  selfishness  still 
unexplored.  But  where  to  find  a  new  Terra  In- 
cognita, in  which  literary  traveler  had  never  set 
his  foot  or  drawn  his  pen,  was  the  difficulty.  He 
visited  the  Holy  land ;  but  the  harvest  had  been 
gleaned,  and  not  a  single  straw  remained.  He 
visited  the  pyramids,  and  found  them  covered  with 
the  names  of  Christian  travelers.  In  crossing  the 
desert  from  Cairo  to  the  Red  sea,  he  was  fortu- 
nately robbed  and  cudgeled  by  a  party  of  Arabs — 
though  he  proclaimed  himself  an  Englishman  and 
threatened  them  with  a  British  fleet  of  steamers — 
which  afforded  him  a  capital  opportunity  for  a 
compariMn  between  the  police  of  London  and  that 
of  the  desert ;  be  was  drawn  up  in  a  basket  into 
the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  saw  a 
cannon  which  he  was  assured  was  as  old  as  Jus- 
tinian; he  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  the  cataracts, 
where  he  found  a  family  consisting  of  an  eminent 
Eogiish  cotton  manufacturer,  his  wife,  son  and 
seven  daughters  ;  and,  finally  in  despair,  plunged 
into  the  catacombs,  where  he  encountered  a  party 
of  pleasure  Trora  Cheapeide,  who  had  got  there 
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before  him.  fie  meditated  an  excursion  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  but  the  traveler  had  already 
made  a  beaten  path  to  that  mystery  of  profundity  ; 
he  thought  of  the  Niger,  but  the  same  indellible 
footsteps  were  imprinted  there.  Persia,  India, 
China,  Arabia,  America,  Asia  Major  and  Asia 
Minor  had  been  explored  and  libeled;  Congo, 
Guinea,  Benin,  Monomotapa,  Cafiraria,  and  the 
Hottentots,  were  all  embalmed  in  the  immortal 
ink  of  travelers,  and  the  unfortunate  knight  of 
the  quill,  like  a  second  Alexander,  sat  down  in 
despair  one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and 
wept  that  there  were  no  worlds  to  libel. 

He  had  applied  his  infallible  standard  to  every 
nation  he  visited,  and  finding  they  all  differed 
from  it  in' some  respects,  concluded  he  had  satisfac- 
torily established  their  inferiority.  There  was  no 
such  thing  among  them  as  English  comfort,  which 
s6ems  to  consist  in  a  selfish  devotion  to  personal 
convenience  or  accommodation,  and  may  be  aptly 
personified  by  a  fat  fellow  standing  right  before  a 
good  fire,  as  John  Bull  is  wont  to  do;  with  his  back 
toward  it,  his  legs  extended  from  one  end  of  the 
hearth  to  the  other,  and  his  hands  crossed  behind, 
adroitly  opening  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  in  order  to 
monopolize  as  much  of  the  heat  as  possible,  and 
make  himself  what  he  calls  quite  comfortable. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle  of  his  pilgrimage, 
Pettifog  never  inquired  into  those  peculiarities  of 
climate,  soil,  and  social  condition,  which  necessa- 
rily influence  the  manners,  habits,  customs  and 
characters  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  and 
give  to  human  nature  its  endless  varieties.  He 
invariably  resorted  to  his  great  English  standard  of 
perfectibility,  and  whatever  did  not  square  with 
it  exactly,  was  with  him  an  approach  toward  bar- 
barism. Every  little  inconvenience  in  travelincc ; 
every  want  of  those  accommodations  an  English- 
man enjoys  at  home,  and  for  which  he  pays  so 
well,  he  carefully  recorded  in  honor  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  in  disparagement  of  others,  and  the  tone 
of  his  strictures  in  a  great  measure  depended  on 
his  dinner  and  his  lodging.  If  he  was  bitten  by 
fleas,  or  stung  by  musqnitoes,  he  g^ve  no  quarter 
to  country,  climate  or  people,  and  one  of  his  most 
furious  philippics  against  the  Arabs  originated  in 
his  having  one  day  nothing  but  dates  for  dinner. 

In  passing  from  Jerusalem  to  Jordan — ^which 
river  he  pronounced  unworthy  to  be  named  in  the 
same  book  with  the  Thames  and  its  dry  docks — 
he  sow  the  Arabs  sitting  in  front  of  a  village  hut 
smoking,  chatting  and  singing,  or  listening  to  sto- 
ries fi-om  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  and  amusing  them- 
selves with  careless  hilarity.  Instead  of  enjoying 
the  scene,  as  marking  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
simplicity  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  and 
consecrated  in  Scripture  lore.  Pettifog  remembered 
only  his  dinner  of  dates,  and  when  be  published 
his  twenty  sixth  volume  of  travels,  instituted  a 
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compariflon  between  the  Arabian  evening  scene 
and  the  London  ciuba,  greatly  to  the  glorification 
of  the  latter. 

At  Cairo,  hia  personal  dignity,  as  well  as  the 
national  honor,  was  outraged  beyond  all  endurance, 
by  his  being  obliged' to  enter  the  city  mounted  on 
a  jackass,  it  being  against  the  law  of  the  prophet, 
Mahomet,  for  a  Christian  to  ride  a  horse  through 
the  streets  without  a  special  dispensation.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  indignity,  he  was  hooted  at  by  tb^ 
boys,  for  wearing  a  hat  instead  of  a  turban,  and 
called  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  Giaour,  which 
everybody  knows  means  Christian.  He  went  to 
his  consul  in  a  fiiry,  and  insisted  on  his  making  a 
remonstrance  in  the  name  of  his  government.  The 
consul  did  so,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Cadis  replied ;-~ 
"  Did  not  your  prophet  enter  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem mounted  on  an  ass?" 

The  consul  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Cadis,  after  stroking  his  beard, 
proceeded : — 

"  If  a  Mussulman  were*  to  appear  in  the  streets 
of  your  insignificant  city  o^London,  I  think  you 
call  it — dressed  in  his  turban,  would  he  not,  perad- 
venture,  be  followed  by  a  rabble  of  boys,  and  pelt- 
ed with  old  pantoufles,  or  other  unseemly  missiles  1" 
The  consul  acknowledged  that  such  would  in 
all  probability  be  the  case,  whereupon  the  Chief 
of  the  Cadis  again  stroked  his  beard,  and  said : — 
"  Is  it  a  disgrace  for  a  Christian— that  is  to  say, 
a  Giaour — to  enter  the  city  after  the  manner  of 
the  prophet  he  adores?     And  shall  a  disciple  of 
the  only  true  prophet,  and  an  adorer  of  the  only 
tnie  God,  be  pelted  with  old  pantoufles  in  the 
city  of  London,  while  an  infidel  Giaour  troubles 
me  with  his  complaints  because   he  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner  in  the  great  city  of  Cairo  7 
Go  thy  way,  Elchee,  and  tell  the  unreasonable 
Giaour,  thy  countryman,  that  he  is  freely  pennitted 
to  walk  the  city  on  foot  whither  he  pleases,  since 
he  scorns  to  ride  the  animal  beirtridden  by  hie  pro- 
phet, and  that  whenever  the  boys  pelt  him  with 
old  pantoufles  he  is  at  liberty  to  pelt  them  back 
again,  provided  he  is  careful  to  return  the  self- 
same pantoufles."    So  saying  the  Chief  of  the 
Cadis  directed  his  slaves  to  treat  the  consul  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  to  coffee  and  sweetmeats,  and 
then  dismissed  him  with  the  most  courteous  gra- 
vity.   Returning  to  Pettifog,  he  related  the  result 
of  his  mission,  at  the  same  time  reminding  him  of 
the  old  proverb  of  "  When  you  are  among  the 
Turks,  &c."    Pettifog  forthwith  communicated 
the  national  insult  to  the  Secretary  of.  Foreign  Af- 
&iia,  and  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet,  of  which 
there  is  plenty  in  Cairo,  departed  from  the  city,  in 
which  he  had  sojourned  upwards  of  four  and  twen- 
ty houra,  having  firat  revenged  himself  on  Maho- 
met, the  Sultan,  the  Bashaw,  the  Koran  and  the 
Cadi,  by  a  furious  cannonade  in  his  journal. 


At  Constantinople,  Cairo,  Antioch,  and  other 
gr^at  cities,  in  which  he  observed  no  public  hos- 
pitals or  poor  houses,  he  inveighed  against  the 
want  of  charity  which  he  inferred  from  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  although  one  of  the  thirteen  articles 
of  the  Mahometan  cre^d  enjoins  on  every  true 
Mussulman  to  give  one  tenth  of  his  substance  to 
the  poor,  as  the  condition  of  entering  on  the  joys 
of  Paradise,  and  every  inosque  is  in  fact  a  fountain 
of  charity.  It  never  occurred  to  him,  who  had  no 
other  standard  than  his  own  cotintry,  that  private 
individual  beneficence,  while  a  much  higher  exer- 
cise of  virtue  than  paying  a  tax  for  the  relief  of 
poverty,  is  far  better  for  the  receiver  as  well  as  the 
giver,  since  the  former  is  relieved  without  public 
degradation,  and  the  latter  bestows  voluntarily. 
Pettifog  asserted  in  his  book  that  the  situation  of 
Constantinople  was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
London,  and  that  the  Thracian  Boephorus  conld 
not  hold  a  candle  to  the  Bridgewater  canal. 

Returning  home  after  having  exhausted  the  old 
world,  repeated  everything,  recorded  by  preceding 
travelers,  and  added  a  mass  of  puerile  prejadices 
of  his  own,  which  constituted  the  only  part  of  his 
writings  that  had  the  least  claim  to  originality, 
Pettifog  set  himself  down  in  despair  at  being 
obliged  to  stay  where  he  was  and  enjoy  the  mani- 
fold blessings  of  his  country.  All  at  once,  bow- 
ever,  in  a  moment  of  happy  inspiration  a  new 
world  presented  itself  to  his  recollection,  clothed 
in  all  the  virgin  freshness  of  unsullied  youth— 
whose  groves  had  not  been  felled  to  the  groand 
by  the  traveler's  axe  ;  whose  recesses  were  still  in 
some  measure  unviolated  ;  whose  beard  not  yet 
grown  had  escaped  being  plucked,  and  whose 
increasing  strength,  expansion  and  wealth,  had  of 
late  made  it  a  subject  of  interest  to  England,  and 
indeed  all  Europe.  It  possessed  another  great 
recommendation  ;  it  was  underg;oing  rapid  and 
perpetual  changes,  so  that  a  traveler  need  not  be 
particular  what  he  wrote  about  it,  since  what  was 
false  to-day  would  just  as  likely  as  not  become 
true  to-morrow. 

Pettifog  accordingly    departed  for    the   new 
worid,  in   the  hope  of  finding   more  fresh  and 
piquant  food  for  the  gratification  of  his  rampant 
patriotism,  and  new  stimulus  to  his  national  vani- 
ty.    He  determined  to  take  with  him  no  letter  of 
recommendation  ;    to  forni  no  acquaintance ;  to 
accept  no  invitations,  and  to  speak  to  nobody,  in 
order  that  he  might  judge  more  impartially  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  the  great  Western  repab- 
lic.  He  arrived  in  safety,  and  spent  six  weeks  in  tra- 
veling by  bteam  and  rail-road  day  and  night,  during 
which  he  covered  more  ground  than  a  race  horse 
could  have  done,  and  saw  more  in  the  dark  than 
an  owl  or  bat  did  in  the  same  time.    He  never 
asked  a  question  nor  answered  one  civilly ;  he 
never  entered  a  house  that  was  not  a  tavern,  a 
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hotel  or  a  rail-roajdi  depot,  and  he  formed  not  a 
single  acquaintanee,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  gentlemen  of  color,  from  whom  he  derived 
much  valuable  information .  He  found  the  country 
in  a  state  of  rapid  progression,  instead  of  standing 
still,  or  going  backward  like  his  own,  and  this  was 
one  reason  for  giving  it  the  stamp  of  inferiority. 
The  frank  independence  of  people  he  met  in  steam- 
boats, rail-road  cars  and  hoteb,  was  offensive  to 
his  dignity,  and  he  called  it  vulgar  impudence, 
because  he  himself,  tboftgh  a  man  tof  fortune  and 
education  would  not  have  ventured  the  same  famil- 
iarity with  titled  persons.  The  frequent  instances 
coming  under  his  own  superfipiel  observation  of 
the  possession  of  wealth  unaccompanied  by  corres- 
ponding manners  and  intelligence,  which  mark  the 
great  scope  this  country  affords  to  industry  and 
enterprize  in  the  acquisition  of  fortune,  to  Pettifog 
were  only  sources  of  present  annoyance,  because 
they  did  not  accord  with  his  standard  of  respecta- 
bility ;  and  what  he  called  the  upstart  newness 
of  evenrthing  which  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
happy  feature  in  the  New  World,  the  emblem  of 
its  unexampled  prosperity,  the  omen  of  its  future 


greatness,  vras  to  him  only  a  subject  of  contempt, 
if  not  disgust,  for  he  reverenced  decay  a^d  almost 
worshiped  ruins.  He  condemned  the  Mississippi 
for  being  so  long,  and  the  great  lakes  for  being  so 
broad,  but  tolerated  the  falls  of  Niagara,  on  the 
score  of  being  half  British.  To  make  an  end. 
He  overran  the  New  as  he  had  done  the  Old  World 
and  brought  it  condignly  under  English  supremacy. 
He  published  a  book  in  which  he  introduced  the 
subject  of  slavery^  in  every  page  but  one ;  repudia- 
tion at  leatft  four  hundred  tipes,  and  plucked  every 
feather  from  that  grasping  bird  of  prey,  yclept 
"  the  American  Vulture."  Pettifog  &ncied  he 
was  describing  foreign  countries ;  but  he  was  only 
sketching  a  picture  of  himself  There  was  nothing 
in  all  his  books  but  self,  self,  self ;  eyery  senti- 
ment, every  sketch,  and  every  dogma,  could  be 
traced  .directly  to  ^at  source ;  and  his  read- 
ers in  perusing  his  works,  in  the  expectation 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  difierent  na- 
tions of  the  world,  discovered  in  the  end  that 
they   had  only  been  studying  the  map  of  Peter 

Pettifog's  stinted,  deceitful,  peevish  and  prejudiced 
mind. 
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NoTHiMo  good  ihall  ever  perish, 

Only  the  corrupl  shall  die. 
Truth,  which  nea  and  aofeb  cberiih, 

Fiouriahet  etemallj. 

None  are  wholly  Qod-fomken, 

All  hie  laered  image  bear, 
None  lo  lost  bat  should  awaken 

In  our  hearta  a  brother's  eare. 

Not  a  mind  but  has  its  mission. 
Power  of  working  wo  or  weal, 

So  degraded  none's  condition. 
But  the  world  his  weight  may  feeL 

Words  of  kindness,  words  of  warning, 
Deem  not  thou  may'st  speak  in  vain, 

£ven  those  thy  counsel  aooming, 
Oft  shall  they  return  again. 

Though  the  mind  abeorbed  in  pleasure 
Holds  the  voice  of  counsel  li^ht, 


StiU  ifoth  faithfbl  memory  treasure, 
What  at  first  we  seemed  to  slight. 

Words  of  kindness  we  have  spoken, 
May,  when  we  have  passed  spway, 

Heal,  perhaps,  a  spirit  broken. 
Guide  a  brother  led  astray. 

Thus  our  very  thoughts  are  living 
Even  when  we  are  not  here, 

Joy  and  consolation  giving 
To  the  friends  we  hold  most  dear. 

Not  an  act  but  is  recorded,- 
Not  a  word  but  has  its  wei^t. 

Every  virtue  is  rewarded. 
Outrage  punished,  soon  or  late. 

Let  ne  being  then  be  rated 
As  a  thing  of  little  worth. 

Every  soul  that  is  created, 
Has  its  part  to  play  on  earth. 
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And  Umo  it 

liiFB  U  like  a  paning  vapoiv 
Lifb  fa  like  a  burnuig  taper, 
Life  ii  like  the  rote's  leaf, 
Beautiful  tometimes,  but  brief. 
Life  it  aa  a  ttieainlet  gliding 
Now  in  ahade  or  light  abiding, 
Tet  forever  onward  tendJng) 
In  death*t  table  ocean  ending! 
Life  ia  like  the  glittering  lake 
Where  the  woodt  their  imprett  make, 
Now  in  calmett  beauty  tleepiog, 
Now  in  itormy  grandeur  tweeping, 
Changing  oft  from  gloom  to  llghtneit, 
Tempett  eloudt  obteure  itt  brightnett, 
Man*t  life  thui  is  shifting  ever, 
Everlattittg  lunthine— nerer ! 
See  the  infant  fair  at  blotiom, 
Nettling  on  itt  mother's  botom, 
Care  hat  never  laid  itt  fingen 
On  that  brow,  '*  where  beauty  lingere. 
Happy  childhood  welcomet  thee, 
Smiling  infant— from  the  knee  ; 
Then  a  tun-bow  of  bright  rayt. 
Colon  all  thy  potting  dayt, 
Little  reek*tt  thou  of.the  ttrife 
That  thall  mar  thy  future  life, 
Of  each  wrong  and  cold  deceit, 
Which  it  it  our  lot  to  meet, 
Treachery  and  open  foet, 
Poverty  and  torrow't  woet, 
Many  a  heart-pang,  many  a  tear 
Make  life^  bloatcmt  pale  and  tear ! 
Tenth  wjll  follow  childhood't  way, 
At  the  night  tucceeds  the  day, 
Then  temptationt  ambush 'd  round, 
Lure  nt  to  forbidden  ground 
If  unfailing  thou  would'st  past, 
Tread  secure  on  ice.or  glatt, 
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"  Life't  a  poor  player 

■Who  freta  and  ttrutt  hte  hour  upon  the  ttage, 


no  mora. 


»» 


Angel-winged  boart  are  thine. 
At  love*t  gatlandt  round  thee  twine ! 
While  thy  young  br|de.  kind  and  true. 
Shall  awhile  life't  joyt  renew ; 
See  thy  little  onet  arise, 
(Spiritt  perbapt  for  Paradiae,) 
Smiling  round  thy  boerd  at  even, 
Litping  to  '*  our  tire  in  heaves  !  ** 
At  thy  gentle  ehildntn  rite. 
Many  plant  thou  wilt  devite. 
Intent  to  save  from  future  wo* 
(Visions  parents  only  know.) 
But  thou  mutt  not  now  forget. 
That  the  brightett  tun  mutt  set. 
Every  ttream  mutt  find  the  rivw 
Which  in  ocean  endt  for  ever ! 
Bo  life't  duity  pilgrimage 
Finitbet  in  death— «r  age ! 
Now  upon  my  brow  the  hair 
Bid!  me  for  tuch  lot  prepare ; 
Backward  if  I  torn  my  eye, 
Darkened  vitiont  [  detery ; 
Sicknett,  care  and  poverty ! 
Little  luntbine — much  of  thede. 
Have  my  by-gone  momentt  made. 
Choote  tliee  oat  a  place  of  reet 
Poor  throbbing  inmate  of  my  breatt. 
Thou  bast  oiVbeen  wronged  and  riven, 
Reft  of  every  hope—but  heaven ; 
On  a  rock  I  taw,  whew  miled 
Sweet  Poety !  thy  flowrefes  wild,* 
Then  ttretched  my  hand  intent  to  seiie 
Their  bnda  that  wantoned  In  the  breexe. 
And  wove  a  wreath  (however  tear,) 
Ere  minethoald  be  the  throod  and  tear ! 


*  »  Wild  Flowert  of  Poety,"  a  imall  volume  of 
the  writer 
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CHAPTER    I. 

"  I  AM  afraid  you  will  educate  Mary  to  death,  my 
dear,**  said  Mi.  Austin  to  his  wife,  in  reply  to  a 
long  detail  of  her  plans  for  the  perfecting  of  this 
her  only  daughter.  '*  Too  much  education  is  as 
bad  as  too  IKtle." 

♦'Too  much  education,  Mr.  Austin !  who  ever 
heard  of  such  a.  thing  t  Everybody  is  complain- 
ing of  the  want  of  education  among  us,  and  you, 
yourself,  1  am  sure,  often  criticise  young  ladies, 
and  say  they  are  miserably  educated.  But  you  are 
the  strangest  man  \  Have  I  not  always  kept  Mary 
under  my  own  eye,  had  masters  and  governesses 
for  her,  instead  of  sending  her  to  a  fashionable 
school  where  she  would  have  learned  frivolity  and 
nonsense,  and  given  up  society  that  I  might  never 
lose  sight  of  her  for  a  moment?  Haven't  I  watched 
even  her  mantua-maker,  and  forbidden  her  to  dis- 
cribe  the  finery  of  other  customers,  and  bought 
Mary's  bonnets  myself,  without  ever  letting  her 
try  them  on,  lest  she  should  become  vain  1  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know  what  more  a  mother  could  do 
for  a  child ." 

*'  You  forget,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Austin,  quietly, 
'*  that  I  warned  yop  against  doing  too  much,  not 
too  little.  My  fears  point  rather  toward  Mary's 
becoming  a  mere  automaton, for  want  of  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  acting  for  herself,  than  to  any 
deficiency  in  the  list  of  her  accomplishments. 
Mary  is  seventeen  now,  and  might  be  trusted  I 
tiiink,  to  her  own  judgment  sometimes.  But  you 
know,  I  never  interfere,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Austin  con- 
cluded, as  he  saw  a  look  of  deep  dejection  settling 
on  the  &ce  of  his  wife.  "  I  dare  say  you  know 
best,  but  I  thought  1  would  make  the  suggestion." 
And  the  good  husband  took  his  hat  and  gloves  and 
went  off  to  his  office,  rather  sorry  that  he  should 
have  said  a  word  which  might  grieve  or  discour- 
age the  most  anxious  and  self-devoted  of  mothers, 
even  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  precious  of  daugh- 
ters. 

Mrs.  Austin,  on  her  part,  was  made  itremedia- 
bly  miserable  for  the  whole  day.  If  she  had  a 
hobby  it  was  the  education  of  Mary.  She  had 
been  a  theorist  on  the  subject  of  education  before 
she  possessed  a  daughter  on  whom  to  practise  ; 
and  when  she  had  one,  she  began  on  the  most  pro- 
found principles  laid  down  in  her  favorite  books 


before  the  child  was  a  month  old.  ft  proved  no 
easy  matter  to  adhere  closely  to  rules,  for,  to  her 
surprise,  she  found  many  cases  not  provided  for 
in  any  of  the  books ;  but  she  did  what  she  could. 
When  she  could  not  follow  Mrs.  Hamilton,  she 
tried  to  find  a  precedent  in  Rousseau,  and  when 
Mrs.  Child  failed  her,  she  sought  instruction  in 
Mrs.  Chapone,  or  Locke,  or  Hannah  More,  or  Dr. 
Gregory,  or  some  one  of  the  good  ladies  who  have 
given  tons  of  advice  to  the  wives,  mothers,  grand- 
mothers  and  cousins  of  England  and  America. 
And  now  to  meet  an  implied  censure  !  and  from 
her  husband,  who  had  always  approved  of  all  she 
did,  and  contrasted  Mary  and  her  accomplishments 
with  universal  girldom,  so  exultingly !  It  was  too 
much  for  her  philosophy. 

"  Mother,"  said  Mary»  entering  at  the  moment 
when  all  this  and  much  more  had  come  full  upon 
the  unhappy  parent ;  <*  Mother !  shall  I  wear  my 
new  dress  to-day  ?  " 

"  Wear  whatever  you  like,  Mary,"  said  Mrs. 
Austin,  determined  to  begin  at  once  to  give  Mary 
up  to  her  own  control,  a  sort  of  despair  nerving 
her  for  the  sacrifice  of  her  cherished  supervision. 

Mary  looked  at  her  mother,  scarcely  trusting 
her  ears.  She  observed  the  cloud,  and  added, 
**  perhaps,  mamma, you  would  rather  I  should  wear 
something  else  ? " 

"  No,  my  dear,"  was  the  sad-toned  reply.  And 
Mary  withdrew  in  a  complete  puzzle,  not  knowing 
what  to  do  in  so  trying  an  emergency.  She  stood 
balancing  between  the  new  dress  she  longed  to 
wear,  and  the  old  one  she  more  than  half  suspect- 
ed her  mother  wished  her  to  put  on,  in  a  most 
painful  uncertainty.  The  new  one  was  taken  up 
and  laid  down  a  half  dozen  times,  and  the  old 
one  glanced  at  as  ofien ;  the  time  for  dressing 
almost  elapsed,  and  the  first  master's  hour  was  on 
the  point  of  striking,  and  still  Mary  dutifully 
balanced.  What  a  relief  was  the  sound  of  her 
Mother's  voice  at  the  door. 

"  Mary,  I  think  as  the  walking  is  very  bad,  and 
you  are  going  out,  perhaps  you  had  better  reserve 
your  new  dress  for  another  day,  but  you  can  dojutt 
08  you  like."  And  both  were  pleased — the  mother 
to  think  she  had  not  controlled  Mary,  and  the 
daughter  that  she  was  saved  the  new  trouble  ot 
deciding  for  herself. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

Was  Mary  always  so  submissive  1  She  endeav- 
ored to  be  so  J  for  she  was  a  good  girl ;  but  she  did 
not  invariably  succeed,  lor  she  had  been  endowed 
by  hatiue  with  a  mind  and  heart,  and  such  things 
are  apt  to  assert  their  rights  in  spite  ot  education. 
Habit  has  a  wonderful  intiuence  and  makes  things 
easy  which  would  else  be  intolerable.  Mary  had 
Dever  known  Ireedom  of  any  kmd.  She  had 
always  been  surrounded  with  tender  restraints,  as  ii 
by  a  neiiing  ot  strong  wires,  gilded  but  impassa- 
ble. Young  companions  had  been  selected  lor  her, 
brought  in  with  a  iormai  mtroducuon  and  a  com- 
mand,  implied  at  least,  lu  love  and  cherish ;  but 
these  ejcpedienis  turned  out,  as  such  things  always 
must,  complete  tailures,  and  Mary  prelerred  her 
books,  her  music,  her  tlowers  and  her  needle-work, 
to  such  unnatural  associations.  So  she  grew  up  a 
perfect  child,  without  any  of  those  precious  imiia- 
tions  into  the  ways  of  the  world  wmch  are  so  apt 
to  be  the  consequence  of  unlimited  acquaintance. 
She  read  many  books,  but  they  were  either  books 
of  direct  instruction  conned  at  the  rate  of  a  certain 
number  of  pages  per  day,  orttiey  were  full  of  era- 
sures, leaves  pasted  together,  and  notes  ot  qualihca- 
tion  or  dissent,  the  work  ot  the  mother  who  had 
determined  to  be  taste,  conscience  and  judgment  to 
her  daughter,  until  such  time  as  she  snouid  tiave 
arrived  at  years  ot  discretion.  When  this  import- 
ant period  was  likely  to  arrive  it  was  not  easy  to 
say.  At  seventeen  it  was  certainly  as  tar  oil  as 
ever. 

But  this  hint  from  Mr.  Austin,  this  cruel  blow 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  least  anticipated, 
this  hash  ot  unwelcome  light  wtiich  suggested 
nothing  but  darkness,  changed  the  whole  current 
of  Mrs.  Austin's  lite  and  Mary  s.  Such  things 
come  upon  us  with  double  power  when  they  give 
force  and  tbrm  to  suspicions  which  we  have  betore 
entertained  but  would  not  acknowledge.  An 
unpleasant  sense  of  Mary's  lack  ot  individuality 
had  often,  within  a  year  or  two,  suggested  itsell  to 
Mrs.  Austin,  but  she  had  crushed  down  the  unwel- 
come thought,  as  a  heresy  against  the  true  theory 
of  education.  That  was  past  now,  and  her  vexa- 
tion was  proportioned  to  the  dissolution  of  a  lite- 
long  dream.  Mary  must  act  tor  hersell';  and  in 
coming  to  this  resolution,  her  mother  ielt  very 
much  as  she  would  have  done  if  cruel  necessity 
had  obUged  her  to  throw  her  darling  overboard  at 
sea,  to  take  her  chance  on  a  single  plank. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Mary  had  never  walked  out  alone  in  her  life  ; 
hut  the  time  had  now  come  when  she  most  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  streets.  Her  mother  desired 
her  to  go  down  to  Stewart's,  but  fortified  her  with 


many  directions  and  ^cautions  as  to  keeping  on  die 
right  side  of  the  street,  and  looking  on  all  sides 
before  crossing. 

She  was  rather  pleased  with  the  novelty,  and 
performed  her  errand  very  well,  though  with  some- 
what of  the  timid  and  suspicious  air  of  a  de^f  &nd 
djmib  person,  who  walks  in  the  crowd  but  not  of 
it.  On  her  return,  a  beautiful  large  dog  attracted 
her  attention  as  she  was  crossing  the  street,  and 
the  next  instant  she  was  knocked  down  by  a  pass- 
ing carriage^  driven  at  the  furious  rate  so  com- 
mon among  us. 

The  blow  was  slight  bat  it  frightened  her  exces- 
sively, and  she  was  taken  up  and  put  into  another 
carriage  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  dog  be- 
longed, betore  she  fully  recovered  her  conscious- 
ness. As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  collected  to 
name  her  address,  she  found  herselt  on  the  wray 
home,  bewildered  and  amazed,  but  not  so  unhappy 
as  might  have  been  expected.  It  was  an  adven- 
ture,.and  the  gentleman  was  very  gentlemanly  and 
not  very  old. 

Arrived  at  her  father's  door,  Mary,  in  all  sim- 
plicity invited  her  protector  to  come  in,  an  invita- 
tion which  he  did  not  tail  to  accept.  Mrs.  Austm, 
who  had  scarcely  yet  begun  to  expect  her  daugh- 
ter's return,  was  confounded  at  the  accident,  but 
yet  more  so  at  the  sight  of  the  handsome  young 
man.  She  thought  of  certain  old  labies  and  lairy- 
tales,  in  which  the  very  means  that  are  adopted 
to  avert  the  decrees  ot  tate,  only  operate  to  secure 
their  folhllment.  She  saw,  as  in  a  magic  mirror, 
all  the  trouble  that  would  follow  this  unfortunate 
rencontre,  and  she  could  scarcely  be  civil  to  poor 
I'hilip  Wentworth,  who  looked  very  mnooent  and 
inotletisive,  and  handed  her  tiis  card  with  an  air 
which  said, "  you  see,  my  dear  madaui,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear,"  while  Mary  related  in  her  artless 
way  the  ternble  adventure. 

The  protector  made  his  call  very  short,  and 
Mrs.  Austin  did  not  invite  him  to  repeat  it.  But 
iViary  did,  and  he  promised  quite  readily. 

*'  How  could  you  do  so,  Mary  I "  said  Mn. 
Austin. 

"  Why,  dear  mother,  I  thought  you  had  forgot- 
ten it/'  said  Mary  \  **  and  he  is  so  pleasant." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Things  went  on  after  this,  just  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Mrs.  Austin's  worst  forbodings 
were  realized.  Philip  Wentworth  continued  to 
visit  Mary, and  Mary  evidently  liked  tum,  although 
she  was  not  the  girl  to  fail  in  love  undutifully 
without  leave.  •  Some  younii;  ladies  read  novels  as 
some  old  ladies  read  "  l>omestic  medicine/'  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  symptoms,  and  discovering 
the  true  causes  oi  their  own  **  feelings."  But 
Mary  had  read  few  novels,  and  those  not  of  the 
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description  of- which  love  forms  the  staple,  so  she 
had  beard  but  little  about  symptoms,  and  forgot 
that  she  had  any  "  feelings."  The  education^went 
on  very  much  as  usual ,  since  the  sad  consequenees 
of  trusting  beront  alone,  had  fuHy  convinced  Mrs. 
Austin  that  she  had  been  premature  in  allowing 
her  to  think  for  herself.  She  never  went  to  balls, 
and  not  often  to  parties,  and  saw  not  much  society 
of  any  kind ;  but  when  she  did  go  out,  iit  was 
really  odd  to  see  how  often  she  happened  to  meet 
Philip  Wentworih. 

Now  any  young  gentleman  who  should  have 
shown  an  especial  liking  for  Mary,  would  have 
been  disagreeable  lo  Mrs.  Austin,  at  least  while 
Mary  was  so  young ;  and  Philip  Wentworth  was 
particularly  unpleasing,  because  he  had  his  fortune 
to  make  in  the.  first  place,  and  also,  because 
secondly,  he  evinced  quite  too. much  di^osition  to 
consider  Mary  as  a  free  agent  and  lo  see  her  act 
as  one.  Every  possible  obstacle  was  throwp  in 
the  way  of  their  intercourse,  except  absolutely  for- 
bidding Wentworth's  visits.  This  step  the  respect- 
ability of  his  connections  and  his  own  unex- 
ceptionable character  forbade ;  at  least  Mr.  Austin 
would  not  hear  of  it.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
Mrs.  Austin  might  have  done  if  she  had  followed 
out  her  own  ideas  of  prudence.  But  in  the  midst 
of  her  perturbations,  and  when  she  had  got  so  far 
as  to  lose  half  of  every  night's  sleep  in  cogitations, 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  preserving  Mary  from 
the  snares  of  matrimony,  Philip  Wentworth  was 
fortunately  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  the  far 
South.  He  called  to  say  farewell,  and  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin almost  groaned  aloud,  to  see  the  look  of  undis- 
guised regret  with  which  Mary  gave  him  her  hand 
at  parting.  Mary  was  an  artless  child,  and  she 
lay  silent  on  the  sofa  half  the  evening  after 
Philip*s  departure,  and  then  opened  the  piano 
and  played  voluntaries  until  bed-time.  Mrs. 
Austin  gave  her  husband  another  look,  which  said 
as  sufficiently  as  looks  could,  '*  you  see  it  is  all 
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But  the  next  morning  Mary  resumed  her  cheer- 
fulness, and  after  a  few  days  seemed  almost  to  have 
forgotten  Philip.  Hope  revived  in  Mrs.  Austin's 
bosom,  and  when,  after  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Austin 
found  himself  called  to  spend  a  part  of  the  Sum- 
mer at  the  West  and  invited  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  accompany  him,  the  careful  mother  felt  as  if  the 
game  was  in  her  own  hands.  The  Journey,  the 
new  faces,  the  new  world  would  do  wonders. 
Young  people  are  always  absorbed  in  the  present, 
and  Mary  would  soon  forget  Philip  Wentworth. 
She  showed  no  great  disposition  for  the  trip,  but 
acquiesced  quiedy,  and  took  all  proper  interest  in 
the  elegant  outfit,  which  her  mother  thought  proper 
to  provide  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  **  coming  out," 
the  only  one  to  which  she  meant  ever  to  sabject 
Mary. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

On  board  the  lake  steomer  our  travelers  found 
a  very  charming  old    lady,    who    had    resided 
for  some  years  at  the  West,  and  who,  with  the 
frankness  characteristic  of  that  social  region,  im- 
parted the  fruits  of  her  observation  of  settlers' 
Ufe  with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity  and  good  nature. 
She  happened  to  be  going  to  the  same  hotel  at  De- 
troit, and  as  she  remained  there  for  several  days, 
the  acquaintance  had  become  pretty  well  ripened 
before  her  son  came*  with  his  carriage  to  take  her 
home:    At  parting  she  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin 
and  Mary,  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  her  in  the  " 
country,  an  iaviiation   which    they  promised  to 
accept  before  they  left  Detroit  to  return  to  the  city. 
~  Detroit  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  place  for  a 
sojourn.    Highly  cultivated  society,  a  charming 
situation,  amusements  of  all  sorts,  music,  riding, 
driving,  steal  away  the  hours  before  one  is  aware. 
Yet  our  Mary,  instead  of  gaining  in  health  and 
spirits,  evidently  declined  ev^ry  day.     The  rosy 
cheek  paled,  the  bright  eye  was  too  much  shaded 
by  its  pearly  lid,  the  fingers  let  fall  their  rings, 
through  loss  of  their  pretty  roundness.     Mrs.  Aus- 
tin began  to  fear  that  the  climate  did  not  agree 
with  her  darling,  and  urged  Mr.  Austin  to  hasten 
their  return  home.    But  this  was  not  a  proper  or 
even  a  prudent  season  for  a  return  to  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Austin  proposed  first  a  visit  to  Mrs.  EUery, 
the  pleasant  old  lady  of  the  steamer.     So  to  Mea- 
dowbank  they  went  and  found  a  fiirmer's  paradise — 
flocks,  herds,  geese,  chickens,  turkies,  horses,  dogs, 
and  last  a  good,  comfortable,  spacious  house,  well 
shaded,  and  within  a  few  moments'  walk  of  the 
primeval  woods.     The  welcome  was  in  proportion 
to  all  the  other  abundance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin,  could  not  but  find  all  this 
very  charming  for  a  day  or  two,  though  they  were 
not  ihe  sort  of  people  for  the  country.  But  Mary ! 
Never  was  there  a  creature  so  happy.  It  was  her 
first  sight  of  unmarred  nature,  and  all  her  troubles,^ 
(if  she  had  any,)  were  forgotten  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  a  sweet  and  most  natural  pleasure.  She 
rode,  she  ran,  she  climbed  fences,  she  milked  cows, 
(or  tried  to  do  it,)  she  fed  the  chickens  till  they 
followed  bet*  in  flocks.  She  rambled  in  the  dense 
old  woods  with  Mrs.  £llery*s  children,  from  break- 
fast time  till  dinner,  in  spite  of  all  Mrv.  Austin's 
fears  of  cougars  and  rattle -snakes.  This  was 
evidently  the  place  for  her,  whatever  it  was  for  her 
father  and  mother,  and  they  were  reluctant  to  pro- 
pose the  return  for  which  their  souls  were  longing. 
Besides  how  to  prolong  a  visit  of  those  guests,  who 
mu8t.<^nsider  themselves  only  chance  acquaint- 
ances {  It  would  never  do,  and  Mary  was  desired  to 
prepare  for  the  return  to  Detroit.  Here  was  a  sad 
affair,  Mary  cried  heartily,  she  could  not  help  it. 
The  love  of  trees,  and  grass,  and  thronging  domes- 
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tic  creaturea,  is  a  fountain  of  pleasores  to  unspoiled 
hearts,  and  to  Mary  this  source  of  happiness  was 
so  new.  Fortunately!  good  Mrs.  EUery  needed 
not  the  sight  of  her  young  guest's  tear-stained 
eyes,  to  impel  her  to  Jiind  urgency  for  a  longer  visit ; 
and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  she  begged  for  Mary,  until  Mr.  Aus- 
tin was  ^n  to  yield.  The  idea  of  leaving  Mary 
behind,  could  not,  at  first,  be  made  intelligible  to 
Mrs.  Austin.  The  imprudence,  the  utter  insani^ 
of  trusting  a  child  oi  ihat  age  alone,  was  too  great. 
But  her  husband,  who  had  observed  with  delight 
Mary's  spirits  and  returnipg  roses,  reminded  her 
that  the  child  could  hardly  be  considered  quite 
alone,  with  good  Mrs.  Ellery,  her  hon,  and  hia 
wife,  and  their  children,  not  to  mention  the  horses, 
cows,  pigs,  chickens  and  lambs,  with  whom  Mary 
was  nearly  as  intimate  and  as  happy.  He  sug- 
gested, too,  that  while  she  was  in  the  woods  she 
was  not  near  Philip  Wentworth  ;  and  we  rather 
think  it  was  this  crowning  argument,  which  he 
wisely  reserved  for  the  last,  that  decided  the  point 
in  Mary's  favor. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

The  wild  delight  of  flying  about  from  morning 
till  night,  palled  somewhat,  after  a  few  days,  and 

Mary  found  her  chief  pleasure  in  the  grand  old 
woods  that  skirted  the  ample  &rm  of  Mrs.  Ellery. 
Here  she  would  wander,  half  pensively,  '*  think- 
ing," of  course  "  of  nothing  at  all,"  or  recline  on 
some  mossy  bank,  whiel  the  children  wrea(hed  her 
hair  with  the  thousand  wild  flowers  that  bloomed 
in  every  spot  to  which  the  sun  found  access.  So 
charming  was  the  calm  solitude,  that  she  often 
remained  with  her  young  companions  in  some 
favorite  spot,  until  the  Westering  sun,  and  the 
voice  of  lowing  herds  returning  to  their  milking, 
recalled  her  wandering  thoughts. 

It  was  on  some  such  occasion  when  a  splendid 
flUDset,  such  as  one  sees  in  perfection  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  great  lakes,  detained  her  later  than 
usual,  that  she  was  alarmed  by  the  bounds  of  what 
she  thought  might  be  a  wild  animal,  which 
approached  from  the  side  next  Mrs.  EUery's.  In  a 
moment  it  stood  before  her  and  proved  to  be  only 
a  large  spotted  dog,  very  much  like  the  one  which 
introduced  her  to  Philip  Wentworth,  a  few  months 
before. 

*'  Carlo ! "  she  said,  and  the  fine  fellow  wagged 
his  tail  as  intelligibly  as  a  dog  could,  and  laid  his 
head  against  her  hand.  Could  it  be  her  old 
acquaintance  ] 

"  Carlo ! "  she  sad  again,  and  bowed  her'head 
over  him,  till  the  flowers  fell  from  her  hair  in  show- 
en  on  his  broad  back.  "  Where  is  thy  master?  " 
But  this  question  was  in  her  heart  only,  when  she 
raised  her  head  and  he  stood  before  her. 


To  describe  the  blushes  that  ensued,  would  re- 
quire an  imagination  as  vivid  as  that  of  Ole  Bull's 
friend,  the  painter,  who  heard  scarlet  in  certain 
tones  of  the  violin.  The  tones  of  Philip  Went- 
worih's  voice  produced  a  deep  red  color  on  Mary 
Austin's  cheeks,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  philoso- 
phize upon  the  fiict.  Our  readers  tnnst  make  what 
they  can  of  it. 

'*  How  did  you  come  here?  "  was  Mary's  first 
coherent  question. 

**  1  came  like  little  Red  Riding  Hood,  to  see  my 
grandmother," said  Philip,  laughing;  "but  I  find 
you  have  been  beforehand  with  me,  with  your  pot 
of  butter,  or  custard,  or  something  which  has 
stolen  awiiy  her  heart,  while  I  was  away."  And 
they  went  home  togeliher  arm  in  arm,  after  a  fashion 
which  Would  have  made  Mrs.  Austin  groan 
indeed,  if  she  had  been  perched  in  one  of  the  great 
oaks,  looking  on. 

That  evening,  Mary  never  thought  of  writing 
to  her  mother,  to  tell  of  this  unforseen  accident ; 
but  with  morning  came  cool  reflection,  and 
she  sat  down  and  wrdte  a  long  dutiful  letter,  men- 
tioning, just  before  the  close,  that  Mr.  Wentworth 
had  arrived  on  a  visit  to  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Ellery.  This  she  knew  would  bring  her  parents, 
post-haste;  and  when  she  had  thus  discharged 
her  conscience,  she  was  not  very  sorry  when  Mrs. 
Ellery  informed  her  that  as  there  was  only  a  weekly 
mail,  her  letter  could  not  reach  Detroit  in  several 
days. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  been  present  at  all 
the  conversations,  which  may  have  passed  between 
the  two  friends  thus  re-united,  when  they  thought 
themselves  far  asunder.  We  dare  say  they  had 
many  adventures  to  relate,  with  descriptions  of 
people  they  had  met  in  their  travels  and  such  like 
topics.  We  have  reason  to  believe  they  learned 
to  understand  each  other  very  well ;  although  we 
will  answer  for  it,  that  Wentworth  was  too  much  a 
man  of  honor  to  entrap  the  guileless  Mary  into  an 
engagement  without  the  sanction  of  her  parents. 
He  had  been  educated  by  old-iashioned  people. 

"  There ! "  said  Mis.  Austin  to  her  husband, 
"  you  see,  my  dear,  what  your  plan  of  trusting 
Mary  to  her  own  guidance  has  come  to,  at  last ! 
I  told  you  so !  I  knew  this  would  be  the  conse- 
quence !  After  all  my  care  and  anxiety,  she  is 
gone  ! "  and  the  good  lady  dropt  some  natural  tears. 

"  Gone  !  what  are  yon  thitiking  of,  my  dear  ? 
Instead  of  losing  a  daughter  we  have  gained  a  son, 
and  a  capital  fellow  he  is,  too ;  honorable,  consi- 
derate, and  as  fond  of  Mary  as  you  can  desire.  Ail 
your  care  has  met  with  its  reward, and  Philip  will 
bear  witness  to  the  fact,  a  doasen  years  hence.  Eda- 
cation  has  done  its  pan  admirably  thus  far,  but 
now  that  nature  has  asserted  her  rights,  it  wiH  go 
on  more  profitably  than  ever.  Mary  wilt  be  quite 
a  woman  by  the  time  she  is  ready  to  be  married!' 
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*'DiD  yoa  Bee  that?"  said   Mrs.  Jones    to  her 
friend  Mrs.  Lyon,  with  whom  she  was  walking. 

"  See  what  ?  " 

•'Why, that  Mrs.  Todd  didn't  speak  to  me."   . 

"  No.  I  thought  she  spoke  to  ypu  as  well  as  to 
me." 

"  Indeed,  then,  and  she  didnH." 

"  Are  you  sure  1 " 

'*  Sure  1  Cant  I  belieye  my  own  eyes  ?  She 
nodded  and  spoke  to  you :  but  she  didn't  as  much 
as  look  at  me." 

"What  in  the  .world  can  be  the  reason,  Mrs. 
Jones  1 " 

•'Dear  knows!" 

"  You  certainly  must  be  mistaken.  Mrs.  Todd 
would  not  reiiise  to  speak  to  one  of  her  old  friends 
in  the  street." 

"  Humph  !  I  dont  know.  She's  rather  queer 
sometimes.  She's  taken  a  miff  at  something,  I 
suppose,  and  means  to  cut  my  ai^quaintanee.  But 
let  her.  I  shall  not  distress  myself  about  it  She 
isn't  all  the  world." 

•*  Have  you  done  anything  likely  to  ofTend.her?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Lyon. 

"  Me  ?  "  remrned  her  companion, "  no,  not  that 
I  am  aware  of.  But  certain  people  are  always  on 
the  look  out  for  something  or  other  wrong,  and 
Mis.  Todd  is  just  one  of  that  kind." 

•'  I  never  thought  so,  Mrs.  Jones." 

••  She  is,  then.    I  know  her  very  well." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Lyon,  evincing  a  good 
deal  of  concern.  "  Hadn't  you  better  go  to  her  in 
a  plain,  straight*  forward  way,  and  ask  the  reason 
of  her  conduct  1  This  would  make  all  clear  in  a 
moment." 

*'  Go  to  her,  Mrs.  Lyon ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones, 
with  ilUconcealed  indignation.  "  No,  indeed — ^that 
I  will  not.  Do  you  think  I  would  demean  myself 
flo  much?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  by  so  doing  you  would  de- 
mean yourself,  as  you  say.  There  is,  clearly, 
Bome  mistake,  and  such  a  course  would  correct  all 
&]fle  unpressions.  But  it  was  only  a  suggestion, 
thrown  out  for  your  consideration." 

"  Oh,  no,  Mrs.  Lyon ! "  replied  lArs.  Jones,  with 
'waimtli.    *•  You  never  find  me  cringing  to  people, 
•nd  begging  to  know  why  they  are  pleased  to  cut 
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my  acquaintance.  I  feel  quite  as  good  as  any  body 
and  consider  myself  of  just  as  much  consequence 
as  the  proudest  and  best.  Mrs.  Todd  needn't 
think  I  care  for  her  acquaintance.  I  never  valued 
it  a  pin." 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Jones's  perfect  indifference 
toward  Mrs.  Todd,  she  continued  to  talk  about 
her  pretty  much  after  this  fashion,  growing  more 
excited  all  the  while,  during  the  next  half  hour,  at 
the  close  of  which  time  the  ladies  parted  .company. 

When  Mrs.  Jones  met  her  husband  at  the  dinner 
table,  she  related  what  had  happened  during  the 
morning.  Mr.  Jones  was  disposed  tb  treat  the 
matter  lightly,  but  his  wife  soon  satisfied  him  that 
the  thing  was  no  joke. 

•'  What  can  be  Mrs.  Todd's  reason  for  such  con- 
duet  ? "  he  asked,  with  a  serious  air. 
I  catft  tell  for  my  life." 
She  must  have  heard  some  false  report  about 
you." 

Its  as  likely  as  not.    But  what  can  it  be  7  " 
Something  serious  to  cause  her  to  take  so 
decided  a  stand  as  she  seems  to  have  done." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  grave  and  spoke  in  a  grave 
tone  of  voice.  This  m^de  matters  worse.  Mrs. 
Jones's  first  idea  was  that  Mrs.  Todd  had  heard 
something  that  she  might  have  said  about  her ; 
and  that  wounded  pride  had  caused  her  to  do  as 
she  had  done.  But  her  husband's  remark  suggest- 
ed other  thoughts.  It  was  possible  that  reports 
were  in  circulation  calculated  to  injure  her  social 
standing,  and  that  Mrs.  Todd's  conduct  toward 
her  was  not  the  result  of  any  private  pique. 

**  It  is  certainly  strange  and  unaccountable,"  she 
said,  in  reply  to  her  husband's  last  remark,  speak- 
ing in  a  thoughtful  tone. 

'•  Would  it  not  be  the  fairest  and  best  way  for 
you  to  go  and  ask  for  an  explanation  1 " 

"  No,  I  can*t  do  that,"  replied  Mfs.  Jones,  quick- 
ly. *'  I  am  willing  to*  bear  undeserved  contempt, 
and  unjust  censure,  but  1  will  never  humble  myself 
to  any  one." 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Jones's  thoughts  all 
flowed  in  one  channel.  A  hundred  reasons  for 
Mrs.  Todd's  strange  conduct  were  imagined,  but 
none  seemed  long  satis&ctory.  At  last  she 
remembered  having  spoken  pretty  freely  about  the 
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lady,  to  a  certain  individual  who  wae  not  remark* 
able  for  his  discretion. 

*'  That's  it ! "  she  said,  rising  from  h'er  chair, 
and  walking  nervously  across  the  floor  of  her 
chamberi  backward  and  forward,  for  two  or  three 
times,  while  a  burning  glow  suffused  her  cheek. 
"  Isn't  it  too  bad  (hat  words,  spoken  ih  confidence, 
should  have  been  repeated !  I  don*t  wonder  she 
is  offended ! " 

This  idea  was  retained  for  a  time,  and  then 
abandoned  for  some  oiher  that  seemed  more  plau- 
sible. For  the  next  two  weeks  Mrs.  Jones  was 
very  unhappy.  She  did  not  meet  Mrs.  Todd  du- 
ring that  period,  but  she  saw  a  number  of  her 
friends,  to  whom  either  she  or  Mrs.  Lyon  had  com- 
municated the  fact  already  stated.  All  declared 
the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Todd  to  be  unaccountable  ; 
but  several,  among  themselves,  had  shrewd  suspi- 
cions of  the  real  cause.  Conversations  on  the 
subject,  like  the  following,  were  held, — 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it,  Mrs. 
S— .     You  know  Mrs.  Jones  is  pretty  free  with 
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her  tongue  1 
••  Yes." 

••  You've  heard  her  talk  about  Mrs.  Todd  1  '* 
•'  I  dont  remember,  now." 
"  I  have,  often.     She  doesn't  spare  her  some 
times.     You  know,  yourself,  that  Mrs.  Todd  has 
queer  ways  of  her  own." 

**  She  is  not  perfect,  certainly." 
"  Not  by  a  great  deal ;  and  Mrs.  Jones  has  not 
hesitated  to  say  so.     There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
in  my  mind,  that  Mrs.   Todd  has  heard  some- 
thing." 

"  Perhaps  so.     But  she  is  very  foolish  to  take 
any  notice  of  it." 
*'  So  1  think.     But  you  know  she  is  touchy." 
In  some  instances,  the  conversations  assumed  a 
grave  form,— 

"  Do  you  know  what  has  struck  me  in  this  mat- 
ter of  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Toddl"  says  one 
scandal- loving  personage  to  another,  whose  taste 
ran  parallel  with  her  own. 
'*  No.     What  is  it  ?  "  eagerly  asks  the  auditor. 
**  I  will  tell  you.    But  you  mustn't  speak  of  it 
for  your  life." 
"  Never  fear  me." 

The  commimication  is  made  in  a  deep  whis- 
per. 

"  Bless  me  !  "  exclaims  the  recipient  of  the  se- 
cret.   "  It  surely  cannot  be  so ! " 

"  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.    I  had  it 
from  a  source  that  cannot  be  doubted." 
"  How  in  the  world  did  you  hear  it?" 
"  In  a  way  not  dreamed  of  by  Mrs.  Jones.*' 
"  No  doubt  Mrs.  Todd  has  heard  the  same." 
"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.    But  don't  yon 
think  her  to  blame  in    refusing    to    keep  Mn. 
Jones's  company,  or  even  to  speak  to  her  1 " 


**  Certainly  I  do.  It  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
and  no  doubt  poor  Mrs.  Jones  has  suffered  enough 
on  account  of  it.  Indeed  I  dont  think  she  ought 
to  be  blamed  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  was  her  mis- 
fortune, not  her  fault." 

'*  So  I  think.  In  fact,  I  believe  she  is  just  as 
worthy  of  respect  and  kindness  as  Mrs.  Todd." 

"  No  doubt  of  it  in  the  world ;  and  from  me 
she  shall  always  receive  it." 

"  And  from  me  also." 

In  this  way  the  circle  spread,  so  that  before  two 
I    weeks  bad  elapsed,  tfaeve  were  no  less  than  twenty 

>  different  notions  held  about  Mrs.  Toddls  behavior 

<  to  Mrs  Jones.     Some  t&lked  very  seriously  about 

<  cutting  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Jones  also,  vhile 
I  others  took  her  side  and  threatened  to  give  op  the 
^    acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Todd. 

<  Thus  matters  stood,  when  a  mutual  friend,  who 
,    wished  to  do  honor  to  some  visiters  from  a  neigh- 
boring city,sent  out  invitations  for  a  party.    Before 

:.  these  invitations  were  dispatched,  it  was  serious- 
\  ly  debated  whether  it  would  do  to  invite  both  Mrs. 
I  Jones  and  Mrs  Todd,  cousidering  how  matters 
^  stood  between  them.  The  decision  was  in  favor 
(    of  letting  them  take  care  of  their  own  difficulties. 

>  '<  If  I  thought  Mrs.  Todd  would  be  there,  1  am 
I  sure  I  wouldn't  go,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  on  receiving 
\   her  card  of  invitation. 

]  "  I  hardly  think  that  would  be  acting  wisely," 
\  replied  her  husband.  '*  You  are  not  conscious  of 
\   having  wronged  Mrs.  Todd.     Why,  then,  should 

>  you  shun  her  1 " 

\  "  But  it  is  80  unpleasant  to  meet  a  person  with 
'(^  whom  you  have  been  long  intimate,  who  refoaes  to 
speak  to  you." 

*'  No  doubt  it  is.  Still  we  ought  not  to  go  out 
of  our  way  to  shun  that  person.  Liet  ns,  while  we 
do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  liberties  of 
others,  be  free  ourselves.  Were  I  in  your  place,  i 
would  not  move  an  inch  to  keep  out  of  her  way." 

"  I  have  not  your  firmness.  I  wish  1  had.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  crossed  the  street  to  keep 
tirom  meeting  her  fiice  to  face." 

"  You  were  wrong." 

"  I  can't  help  it  It  is  my  weakness.  Three 
times  already,  have  I  pntmyself  about  to  avoid  her ; 
and  if  I  could  frame  any  good  excuse  for  staying 
away  from  this  party,  I  certainly  should  do  so.  I 
would  give  anything  for  a  good  sick  headache  on 
Tuesday  next ! " 

"  1  am  really  ashamed  of  yon,  Ellen !  I  thought 
you  more  of  a  woman,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

The  night  of  the  party  at  length  came  round. 
I>uring  the  whole  day  preceding  it,  Mrs.  Jonei 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  unpleasant  feeling 
she  would  have  upon  meeting  with  Mrs.  Todd, 
and  her  *'  heart  was  in  her  mouth  "  all  the  time. 
She  wished  a  dozen  times  that  it  would  rain.  Bat 
her  wishes  availed  nothing.    Not  •  cloud  was  to 
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be  seen  in  the  clear  blue  ^firiDament  from  mornibg 
iintil  evening. 

"  Oh*  if  I  only  had  6ome  good  excuse  for  staying 
at  home  ! "  she  said  over  and  over  again ;  but  no 
good  excuse  ofiered. 

Mr.  Jones  saw  that  his  wife  was  in  a  very  un- 
happy  state  of  mind,  and  tried  his  best  to  cheer  her, 
but  with  little  good  effect.    . 

'*  It  is  no  use  to  talk  to  me,  I  can't  help  It/'  she 
replied  to  his  remonstrance,  in  a  huaky  voice.  *'  I 
am  neither  a  stock-nor  a  stone." 

"  There's  Mrs.  Jones,"  said  one  friend  to  another, 
on  seeing  the  lady  they  named  enter  Mrs.  's 

well  filled  parlors. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Todd  ]  '*-  asked  the  lady  ad- 
dressed. 

**  Sure  enough  !  where  is  she  ] "  replied  the 
other.  "  Obi,  there  she  is  in  the  other  room.  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  she  does  not  speak  to  Mrs. 
J  'h' 
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"  No  one  knows." 

"  Its  very  strange." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  Fve  heard." 

"  What  ] " 

"  That  she's  jealous  of  Mrs.  Jones." 

«  Ridiculous ! " 

"  Isn't  it." 

"  I  dont  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  Nor  I.    I  only  told  you  what  I  had  heard.** 

•'  There  must  be  some  other  reason." 

"  And  doubtless  is." 

Meantime  Mrs.  Jones  found  a  seat  in  a  corner, 
where  she  ensconced  herself  with  the  determina- 
tion of  keeping  her  place  during  the  evening,  that 
she  might  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of  coming  in 
contact  with  Mrs.  Todd.  All  this  was,  of  course, 
very  weak  in  Mrs.  Jones;  but  she  had  no  inde- 
pendent strength  of  character,  it  must  be  owned. 

**  Poor  Mrs.  Jones!  How  cut  down  she  looks," 
remarked  a  lady  who  knew  all  about  the  trouble 
that  existed.    *'  I  really  feel  sorry  for  her." 

"  She  lakes  it  a  great  deal  too  much  to  heart," 
was  the  reply.  "  Mrs.  Todd  might  refuse  to  speak 
to  me  a  dozen  times  if  she  liked.  It  wouldn't 
break  my  heart.    But  where  is  she  1 " 

"  In  the  other  room,  as  gay  and  lively  as  ever  I 
saw  her.    See,  there  she  is."' 

'*  Yes,  I  see  her.  Hark !  You  can  hear  her 
laugh  to  here.  I  must  confess.  I  dont  like  it.  I 
dont  believe  she  has  any  heaft.  She  must 
know  that  Mrs.  Jones  Is  hurt  at  what  she  has 
done." 

"  Of  course  she  does,  and  her  manner  is  meant 
to  insult  her." 

Seeing  the  disturbed  and  depressed  state  of  Mrs. 
Jones's  mindy  two  or  three  of  her  friends  held  a 
codaoltation  on  the  subject,  and  finally  agreed  that 
.  they  would  ask  Mrs.  Todd,  who  seemed  purposely 
to  avoid  Mrs.  Jones,  why  she  acted  towards  her  as 
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she  did.  But  before  they  could  find  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so,  a  messenger  came  to  say  that  one  of 
Mrs.  Todd's  children  had  bttn  taken  suddenly  ill. 
The  lady  withdrew  immedilhely. 

Mrs.  Jones  breathed  more  freely  on  learning 
that  Mrs.  Todd  had  gone  home.  Soon  after  she 
emerged  from  her  place  in  the  comer,  and  mingled 
with  the  company  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Todd,  on  arriving  ai  home,  found  one  of 
her  children  quite  sick ;  but  it  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing serious.  On  the  following  morning  the  little 
fellow  was  quite  well  again . 

On  that  jame  morning,  three  ladies,  personal 
friends  of  Mrs.  Todd,  met  by  appointment,  and  en- 
tered into  graye  consultation.  They  had  underta- 
ken to  find  out  the  cause  of  offence  that  had  oc- 
curred, of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  lead  Mrs. 
Todd  to  adopt  so  rigid  a  course  toward  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  if  possible  to  reconcile  matters. 

•*  The  sickness  of  her  child  will  be  a  good  ex- 
'  cuse  for  us  to  call  upon  her,".8aid  one.     "  If  he  is 
better,  we  can  introduce  the  matter  judiciously." 

"I. wonder  how  she  will  take  it?"  suggested 
another. 

"  Kindly,  I  hope,"  remarked  the  third. 
"  Suppose  she  does  not  ? " 
*'  We  have  done  our  duly." 
"  True.    And  that  consciousness  ought  to  be 
enough  for  us." 

'•  She  is  a  very  proud  woman,  and  my  fear  is, 
that,  having  taken  an  open  and  decided  stand,  she 
will  yield  to  neither  argument  nor  persuasion. 
Last  night  she  over-acted  her  part.  While  she 
carefully  avoided  coming  in  contatct  with  Mrs. 
Jones,  she  was  often  near  her,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions talked  and  laughed  louder  than  at  any  other 
time .  J  thought,  once  or  twice,  that  there  was 
something  of  malice  exhibited  in  her  conduct." 

To  this,  one  of  the  three  assented.  But  the 
other  thought  differently.  After  some  further  dis- 
cussion, apd  an  ineiiectual  attempt  to  decide  which 
of  thera  should  open  the  matter  to  Mrs.  Todd,  the 
ladies  sallied  forth  on  their  errand  of  peace.  They 
found  Mrs.  Todd  at  home,  who  received  them  in 
her  usual  agreeable  manner. 

^*  How  is  your  little  boy  ?  "  was  the  first  ques- 
tion, after  the  first  salutations  were  over. 

*'  Much  better  than  he  was  last  night,  I  thank 
you.  Indeed,  he  is  quite  as  well  as  usual." 
"  What  was  the  matter  with  him,  Mrs.  Todd  1 " 
"  It  is  hard  to  tell.  I  found  him  with  a  high  fever, 
when  I  got  home.  But  it  subsided  in  thf>.  course  of 
an  hour.  Children  often  have  such  attacks.  They 
will  be  quite  sick  one  hour,  and  apparently  well  the 
next." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  nothing 
serious,"  said  one  of  the  ladies.    "  I  was  afraid  it 
might  have  been  croup,  or  something  as  bad." 
There  was  a  pause. 
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"It  seemed  a  little  unfortunate,'*  remarked  one 
of  the  viriteiB, "  for  it  deprived  you  of  an  evening's 
enjoyment." 

«  Yei,  it  does  appear  so,  but  no  doubt  it  is  all 
right.    I  suppose  you  bad  a  very  pleasant  time  1  '* 

"Oh,  yes.    Delightful! " 

••  I  hadn't  seen  half  my  friends  when  I  was 
summoned  away.    Was  Mrs.  Williams  there?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"And  Mrs.  Gray?" 

«« Yes." 

"And  Mrs.  Elder?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  didn't  see  either  of  them." 

"  Not  a  word  about  Mrs.  Jones,"  thought  the 

ladies. 

A  light  running  conversation,  something  after 

this  style,  was  kept  up,  with  occasional  pauses,  for 
half  an  hour,  when  one  of  the  visiters  determined 
to  come  to  the  point. 

"  Mrs.  Todd— a -hem  !"  she  said  in  one  of  the 
■pauses  that  always  take  place  in  uninteresting 

conversation. 

The  lady's  tone  of  voice  had  so  changed  from 
what  it  was  a  few  mouths  before,  that  Mre.  Todd 
looked  up  at  her  with  surprise.  No  less  changed 
was  the  lady's  countenance.  Mrs.  Todd  was 
mistified.    But  she  was  not  long  in  doubt. 


"  A-hem  !  Mrs.  Todd,  we  have  come  to— to— « 
friends— 4ntttual  frienda— to  ask  you "^ 

The  lady's  voice  broke  down ;  but  two  or  three 
'  *'  a-hems ! "  partially  restored  it,  and  she  went  on. 

"  To  ask  why  yon  refused  to^to— «peak  to  Mrs. 
Jones  ?  " 

"  Why  I  refused  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Jones?"  nid 
Mrs.  Todd,  her  cheek  flushing. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Jones  is  very  much  hurt  about  it, 
and  says  she  cannot  imagine  the  reason.  It  hai 
made  her  very  unhappy.  As  mutual  friends,  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  try  and  reconcile  mat- 
teia.  It  is  on  this  errand  that  we  have  called  this 
morning.  Mrs.  Jones  says  she  met  yoa  for  the 
last  time  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  that  yoa 
refused  to  speak  to  her.  May  we  ask  the  rea- 
son." 

"  You  may,  certainly,"  was  calmly  replied. 

Expectation  was  now  on  tiptoe.        . 

"  What,  then, was  the  reason?  " 

"  /  did  not  tee  her" 

"What?  Didn't  you  refuse  to  speak  to  her?" 

"  Never  in  my  life.  1  esteem  Mrs.  Jones  too 
highly.  If  I  passed  her,  as  you  say,  without  speak- 
ing, it  was  because  I  did  not  see  her." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  Mrs.  Todd  waa  ai 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Jone«.  What  passed  between 
the  ladies  need  not  be  told. 
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Niost's  placid  Qnesn,  ftom  her  high  throne, 

Wai  mallow  Ugbt  diflbsing, 
Ai  a  &ir  maidm,  aad  and  1od«, 

Sat  *nflatb  a  willow  nnaing. 
A  haxp  she  bald,  whota  trilliitg  itrinfi, 

Her  finfan  toncbad  with  cara. 
And  low  lofl  notea,  on  hamming  wingi. 

Came  flitting  through  the  air. 
They  Mimded  like  etharial  birda 

Joined  in  a  faiiy  choir, 
While  Lacy  iweetlj  lang  theie  words, 
In  concert  with  the  lyre  :^ 

**  Long,  long  faara  gone  by 

Thoaa  momentt  when  I 
Han  mingled,  dear  Harry,  with  thea : 

0*er  the  lea  tboa  art  gone, 

And  I  am  alone 
Hera  under  the  willow  tiaa. 

**  Bat  ean*it  thoo  foigat, 
Whan  bare  we  last  met, 
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The  pledget.lboa  gavect  to  me  ? 
Bbdl  ever  be  broken, 
Thy  troth  that  waa  ipokan 

Hera  ondar  the  willow  tree. 

"  Oh !  never,  no  ncTor, 

But  thon  wilt  forever 
Prove  truthfal  and  constent  to  me ; 

Bat,  ah !  tell  me,  when 

Shall  I  see  thee  again, 
Here,  onder  the  willow  tree  ? 

^•Impatient  I  tarry, 
Oh,  hasten,  dear  Harry, 

Oh,  hasten  from  over  the  sea ; 
I  long,  as  of  yore, 
To  greet  thea  once  mora 

Here  onder  the  willow  tree.** 

Ah,  hapless  maid,  no  more  thon*lt 
Thy  Harry  *neath  that  willow ; 

Theoeean  is  hiswinding-abeet, 
The  coral  is  his  pillow. 
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For,  as  b«  all  bardt,  he  was  born  of  beauty, 

And  with  a  natural  fitness  to  draw  down 

All  tones  and  shades*  of  beauty  to  his  soul; 

Even  as  the  ralnbowHiated  s^ell,  which  lies 

Miles  deep  at  bottom  of  the  sea,  hath  all 

Colors  of  skies  and  flawers»  und  genu  and  plumes.— AttiM. 

Forms  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore ;  they  show 
Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how  far  it  has  been.— Ibid, 


Hidden  among  common  stones,  in  a  hill-aide,  of 
Germany,  an  agate  reposed  in  deep  tranqaillity. 
The  roots  of  a  violet  twined  about  it,  and  as  they 
embraced  more  and  more  closely,  year  by  year, 
there  grew  up  a  silent  friendship  between  the 
stone  and  the  flower.  In  Spring,  when  the  plant 
moved  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  transmit- 
ted genial  sun-warmth,  and  carried  dim  amethyst- 
ine light  into  the  dark  home  of  the  mineral.  Lov- 
ingly it  breathed  forth  the  secrets  of  its  life,  but 
the  agate  could  not  understand  its  speech ;  for  a 
lower  form  of  existence  has  merely  a  vague  feeling 
of  the  presence  of  the  grade  above  it.  But  firom 
circling  degrees  of  vegetable  life,  spirally,  through 
the  violet,  passed  a  subtle  influence  into  the  heart 
of  the  agate.  It  wanted  to  grow,  to  spread,  to 
pass  upward  into  the  light.  But  the  laws  of  its 
being  girdled  it  round  like  a  chain  of  iron. 

A  shepherd  came  and  stretched  himself  fondly 
by  the  side  of  the  violet,  and  piped  sweet  pastoral 
music,  thinking  the  while  of  the  fragrant  breath 
and  deep  blue  eyes  of  her  he  loved.  The  flower 
recognized  the  tones  as  a  portion  of  its  own  soul, 
and  breathed  forth  perfumes  in  harmony.  Her 
deeply  moved  inward  Joy  was  felt  by  the  mineral, 
and  kindled  enthusiastic  longing.  Under  the  glow 
which  renders  all  forms  fluid,  the  chain  of  neces- 
sity relaxed,  and  the  agate  expressed  its  aspiration 
for  vegetable  life  in  the  form  of  mosses,  roots,  and 
leaves.  But  soon  it  touched  the  wall  of  limitation  ; 
upward  it  could  not  grow. 

A  compounder  of  medicines  and  amulets  came 
digging  for  roots  and  minerals.  He  pounded  the 
moss-agate  to  dust,  and  boiled  it  with  the  violet. 
The  souls  passed  away  from  the  destroyed  forms, 
to  enter  again  at  some  perfect  union  of  thought 
and  aflR;ction,  a  marriage  belween  some  of  the 
infinitely  various  manifestations  of  this  central 
duality  of  the  universe.  The  spirit  of  the  agate 
floated  fiir,  and  was  finally  attracted  toward  a 
broad  inland  lake  in  the  wilds  of  unknown  Ame- 


rica. The  water-lilies  were  making  love,  and  it 
passed  into  the  seed  to  which  their  union  gave 
birth.  In  the  deep  tranquillity  of  the  forest,  it 
lived  a  snowy  lily  with  a  golden  heart,  gently 
swayed  On  the  watera  to  the  soimd  of  rippling 
murmurs.  Brightly  solemn  was  the  moon-stilhieas 
there.  It  agitated  the  breast  of  the  lily ;  for  the 
•mild  planet  shed  dewy  teara  on  his  brow,  as  he  lay 
sleeping,  and  seemed  to  say  mournfully,  *'  I  too  am 
of  thy  kindred,  yet  thou  dost  not  know  me.** 

Soon  came  the  happy  days  when  the  lily  wooed 
his  bride.  Gracefully  she  bowed  toward  him,  and 
a  delicious  lan|;uor  melted  bis  whole  being,  as  he 
fondly  veiled  her  in  a  golden  shower  of  aroma. 
Its  spiritual  essence  pervaded  the  atmosphere.  The 
birds  felt  its  influence,  though  they  knew  not 
whence  it  was.  The  wood-pigeons  began  to  coo, 
and  the  mocking-bird  poured  forth  all  the  loves  of 
the  forest.  The  flowers  thrilled  responsive  to  their 
extremest  roots,  and  all  the  little  blossoms  wanted 
to  kiss  each  other. 

Tbe  remembrance  of  mineral  existence  had 
passed  away  from  the  lily ;  but  with  these  sounds 
came  vague  reminiacences  of  kindred  vibrations, 
that  wrote  the  aspiration  of  the  agate  in  mossy 
hieroglyphics  on  its  bosom.  Among  the  tall  trees, 
a  vine  was  dancing  and  laughing  in  the  face  of  the 
sun.  ''It  must  be  a  pleasant  life  to  swing  so 
blithely  high  up  in  the  air,"  thought  the  lily :  "  O, 
what  would  I  give  to  be  so  much  nearer  to  the 
stars ! "  He  reared  his  head,  and  tried  to  imitate 
the  vine  ;  but  the  watera  gently  swayed  him  back- 
ward, and  he  fell  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
A  troop  of  bufialoes  came  to  drink,  and  in  wild 
sport  they  pulled  up  the  lilies,  and  tossed  them  on 
their  horns. 

The  soul,  going  forth  to  enter  a  new  body,  ar- 
rived on  the  Southern  shores  of  the  Rhone,  at  the 
courting  ftne  of  blossoms,  and  became  a  winged 
seed,  from  which  a  vine  leaped  forth.  Joyous 
was  its  life  in  that  sunny  clime  of  grapes  and  olives. 
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Beautiful  rainbow-tinted  ftiiriefl  hovered  about  it 
In  swarms.  Tluy^waltzed  on  the  leaves,  and 
swung  from  the  Hwrils,  playing  all  manner  of 
merry  tricks  If  a  ^IVowsy  one  f«ll  asleep  in  the 
flower-beUs,  they  tormented  him  without  merry, 
tickling  his  nose  with  a  butterfly's  feather,  or 
piping  through  straws  in  his  ear.  Not  k  word  of 
love  could  the  vine-blossoms  breathe  to  each  other, 
but  the  mischievous  fairies  were  listening;  and 
with  a  zephyry  laugh  of  silver  sweetness,  they 
would  sing,  '*Aha,  we  hear  you!"  Then  the 
blossoms  would  throw  perfumes  at  i hem,  and  they 
would  dance  away,  springing  from  leaf  to  leaf, 
still  shouting,  "Aha, we  heard  you  I"  Tlie  next 
minute,  the  whole  troop  would  be  back  again, 
making  ugly  faces  from  a  knot-hole  in  the  tree, 
pelting  the  blossoms  with  dew-drops,  or  disturbing 
their  quiet  loves  with  a  serenade  of  musquito 
trumpets,  and  a  grotesque  accompaniment  of 
cricket -rasping.  But  the  blossoms  delighted  in 
the  frolicsome  little  imps ;  for  their  capers  were 
very  amusing,  and  at  heart  they  were  real  friends 
to  love,  and  always  ready  to  carry  perfumes,  or 
presents  of  goMen  flower- dust,  from  one  to  another, 
on  their  tiny  wands.  They  could  not  reveal 
secrets,  if  they  would ;  because  the  flowers  ana 
the  fairies  have  no  secrets;  but  many  a  graceful 
song  they  sang  of  Moth-feather  kissed  by  fly- 
wing,  as  she  lay  pretending  to  be  asleep  in  a  fox- 
glove ;  or  how  Star-twinkle  serenaded  Dew-drop 
in  the  bosom  of  a  rose. 

It  was  a  pleasant  life  the  vine  led  among  the 
butterflies  and  fairies ;  but  the  stars  secn.ed  just 
as  far  off  as  when  he  was  a  lily ;  and  when  he 
saw  the  great  trees  spread  their  branches  high 
above  him,  he  wished  that  he  could  grow  strong, 
brave,  and  self-sustaining,  like  them.  While  such 
wishes  were  in  his  heart,  a  traveler  passed  ihai 
way,  singing  light  carols  as  he  went.  With  care- 
less gayety,  he  switched  the  vine,  the  stem  broke, 
and  it  hung  fainting  from  the  branches.  The  fai- 
ries mourned  over  the  drooping  blossoms,  and  sang 
sweet  requiems  as  its  spirit  passed  away. 

On  the  heights  of  Mount  Helicon,  oak- blossoms 
were  tremulous  with  love  when  the  vine -spirit 
floated  over  tliem.  He  entered  into  an  acorn,  and 
became  an  oak.  Serenely  noble  was  his  life,  in  a 
grove  consecrated  to  the  muses.  With  calm  hap- 
piness he  gazed  upon  th'*  silent  stars,  or  watched 
his  own  majestic  shaov^vc  dancing  on  the  verdant 
turf,  enameled  with  flowers,  which  filled  the  whole 
air  with  fragrance.  T^ie  olive  trees,  the  walnuts, 
and  the  almonds  whispered  to  him  all  the  stories 
of  their  loves,  and  the  zephyrs,  as  they  flew  by, 
lingered  among  his  branches,  to  tell  marvelous 
stories  of  the  winds  they  had  kissed  Jn  foreign 
climes.  The  Dryads,  as  they  leaned  a^inst  him, 
and  lovingly  twined  each  other  with  vernal  crowns 
from  his  glossy  leaves,  talked  of  primal  spirits. 
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veiled  in  never-ending  varieties  of  form,  gliding 
in  harmonies  through  the  universe.  The  oannar 
of  bees,  the  music  of  pastoral  flutes,  and  tne  ail- 
very  flow  of  little  waterfalls,  mingled  ever  with 
the  melodious  chime  of  these  divine  voices. 
Sometimes  long  processions  of  beautiful  youths, 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  bearing  branches  of 
laurel,  passed  sldwly  by,  singing  choral  hymns  in 
worship  of  the  rouses.  The  guardian  nymphs  of 
fountains  up  among  the  hills  leaned  forward  on 
their  flowing  urns,  listening  to  the  tuneful  sounds ; 
and  often  the  flash  of  Apollo's  harp  might  be  seen 
among  the  trees,  lightening  the  forest  with  a  golden 
fire. 

Amid  this  quiet  grandeur,  the  oak  forgot  the 
prettiness  of  bis  life  with  the  nimble  fairies.     But 
when  he  looked  down  on  little  streams  fringed 
with  oleander  and  myrtle,  or  saw  bright-winged 
butterflies  and  radiant  little  birds  sporting  in  vine- 
festoons,  he  felt  a  sympathy  with  the  vines  and 
the  blossoms,  as  if  they  were  somehow  allied  to 
his  own  being.    The  motion  of  the  busy  little^  ani- 
mals excited  a  vague  restlessness ;  and  when  he 
saw  goats  skip  from  rock  to  rock,  or  sheep  follow- 
ing the  flute  of  the  shepKerd  far  over  the  plain,  the 
sap  moved  more  briskly  in  his  veins,  and  he  began 
to  ask,  "  How  is  it  beyond  those  purple  hills?    E>o 
trees  and  Dryads  live  there?     And  these  moving 
things,  are  their  loves  more  lively  and  perfect  than 
ours?     Why  cannot  I  also  follow  that  music?     j 
Why  must  I  stand  still,  and  wait  for  all  things  to 
come  to  me  ?  "     Even  the  brilliant  lizard,  when     ! 
he  crawled  over  .his  bark,  or  twined  about   his     • 
stems,  roused  within  him  a  faint  desire  for  motion,     j 
And  when  the  winds  and  the  trees  whispered  to     ; 
him  their  pastoral  romances, he  wondered  whether 
the   pines,   the   hazels,  and    the    zephyrs,   there 
beyond,  could  tell  the  story  of  love  between  the     ) 
moon  and  the  hills,  that  met  so  near  them,  to  bid 
each  other  farewell  with  such  a  lingering  kiea.     ' 
There  came  no  answer  to  these  queries;  but  the 
marble  statue  of  Euterpe,  in   the   grcve  below, 
smiled  significantly  upon  him,  and  the  bright  war-     ^ 
blings  of  a  flute  were  heard,  which  sounded   like 
the  utterance  of  her  smile.    A  Dryad,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  bearing  a  branch  of  laurel  in  her     ^ 
hands,  was  inspired  by  the  muse,  and  spake  pro-     [ 
phetically :     "  That  was  the  divine  voice  of  Eu- 
terpe ;  she  says,  be  patient,  and  I  will  reveal  all 
things." 

Long  stood  the  oak  among  those  Grecian  hilla 
The  whisperings  of  the  forest  became  like  the 
voices  of  familiar  friends  But  those  grand  choral 
hymns,  accompanied  by  warblings  of  Euterpe's 
flute,  with  harmonic  vibrations  from  Erato's  silver 
lyre,  and  Apollo*s  golden  harp,  remained  mysie- 
ries  profound  as  the  stars.  Yet  all  hie  fibres  un-  > 
consciously  moved  in  hannony,  the  unintelligible  J- 
sounds  passed  into  his  inmost  being,  and  modified     ,b( 
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his  outward  growth.  In  process  of  time,  a  wood- 
cutter felled  the  magnificent  tree,  for  pillars  to  an 
altar  of  Jove  ;  and  weeping  Dryads  threw  mosses 
and  green  garlands  over  the  decaying  roots. 

A  beautiful  lizard,  with  bright  metallic  hues, 
glided  about  on  the  trees  and  temples  of  Hercula- 
neum.  He  forgot  that  he  had  ever  been  an^oak, 
nor  did  he  know  that  he  carried  on  his  back  the 
colors  of  the  faery  songs  he  had  heard  as  a  vine. 
He  led  a  pleasant  life  under  the  shadow  of  the 
leaves,  but  when  Autumn  was  far  advanced,  he 
found  a  hole  in  the  ground  under  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  theatre,  and  crept  into  the  crevice  of  a  stone 
to  sleep.  A  torpor  came  oVer  him,  at  first  occa- 
oionaliy  startled  by  the  sharp  clash  of  cymbab,  or 
the  deep  sonorous  voice  of  trombones,  from  within 
the  building  But  the  wind  blew  sand  into  the 
crevice,  the  earth  covered  him,  and  the  uncon- 
scious litard  was  entombed  alive.  Processions  of 
drunken  Bacchantes,  with  all  their  furious  uproar, 
did  not  rouse  him  from  his  lethargy.  Vesuvius 
roared,  as  it  poured  out  rivers  of  fire,  but  he  heard 
it  not  Through  the  lapse  of  silent  centuries,  he 
lay  there  within  a  buried  city,  in  a  sepulchre  of 
lava.  But  not  even  that  long,  long  sleep,  without 
a  dream,  could  efface  the  impressions  of  his  past 
existences.  At  last,  some  workmen,  digging  for 
a  well,  struck  upon  a  statue,  and  the  lost  city  was 
discovered.  Breaking  away  the  lava  with  pick- 
axes and  hammers,  they  dashed  in  pieces  the 
stone,  into  which  the  lizard  had  crept.  He  gasped 
when  the  freeh  air  came  upon  him,  and  died  in- 
stantly. His  lizard-life  had  passed  without  aspira- 
tion, and  long  imprisonment  had  made  him  averse 
to  light.  He  slipped  under  ground,  and  became  a 
mole,  blind  as  when  he  was  an  agate.  He  could 
not  see  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  or  the  glory  of 
the  stars.  But  musle,  the  universal  soul  of  all 
things,  came  to  him  also.  A  lark  built  her  nest 
on  the  ground  near  by  ;  and  when  she  returned  to 
her  little  ones,  the  joyful  trill  of  her  gushing  tones 
was  so  full  of  sunlight,  that  it  warmed  the  heart  of 
the  poor  little  mole.  He  could  not  see  where  the 
lark  went,  when  he  heard  her  clear  notes  ascend- 
ing far  into  the  sky  ;  but  he  felt  the  expression  of 
a  life  more  firee  and  bright  than  bis  own,  and  he 
grew  weary  of  darkness  and  silence.  As  he  came 
ont  oftener  to  feel  the  sunshine,  his  rich  brown  • 
glossy  fur  attracted  the  attention  of  a  boy,  who 
caught  him  in  a  trap. 

The  emancipated  spirit  passed  where  birds 
were  mating  on  the  sea  shore,  and  became  a  hal- 
cyon. He  wooed  a  lady- bird,  and  she  was  ena- 
mored of  his  beauty,  though  neither  of  ihera  knew 
that  the  lark's  song  was  painted  in  rainbow-tints 
upon  his  plumage.  Their  favorite  resort  was  a 
cave  in  tha  Isle  of  Staffa.  Season  after  season,  he 
and  his  successive  lady-loves  went  there  to  rear 
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their  young,  in  a  deep  hole  of  the  rock,  where  the 
tide,  as  it  ebbs  and  flows,  makes  strange  wi4d 
melody.  As  the  mother  brooded  over  her  nest, 
he  sat  patiently  by  her  side,  listening  to  the  mea- 
sured rhythm  of  the  sea,  and  the  wild  crescendo 
of  the  winds.  When  storms  subsided,  and  rain- 
bows spanned  the  rocky  island,  sirens  and  mer- 
•maids  came  riding  on  the  billows,  with  pearls  in 
their  hair,  singing  of  submarine  gardens,  where 
grpves  of  fan -coral  bend  like  flexile  willows,  and 
yellow  and  crimson  sea-weeds  float  in  their  fhiid 
element,,  as  gracefully  as  banners  on  the  v«nd.. 
The  halcyons,  as  they  glided  above  the  white 
wave -wreaths,  or  sat  on  the  rocks  watching  for 
food,  often  saw  these  fantastic  creatures  swimming 
about,  merrily  pelting  each  other  with  pebbles  and 
shells;  and  their  liquid  laughter,  mingled  with 
snatches  of  song,  might  be  heard  afar,  as  they 
wept  deep  down  to  their  grottoes  in  the  sea. 

When  Winter  approached,  the  happy  birds  flew 
to  more  Southern  climes.  During  these  inland 
visits,  the  halcyon  again  heard  the  song  of  the 
lark.  It  moved  him  strangely,  and  he  tried  to 
imitate  it ;  but  the  sounds  came  from  his  throat  in 
harsh  twirls,  and  refused  to  echo  his  tunefiil  wishes. 
One  day,  as  the  beautiful  bird  sat  perched  on  a 
twig  overhanging  a  stream,  a  sportsman  pointed 
his  gun  at  him,  and  killed  him  instantly. 

The  spirit,  hovering  over  Italian  shores,  went 
into  the  egg  of  a  nightingale,  and  came  forth  into 
an  earthly  paradise  of  soft  sunny  valleys,  and  vine- 
clad  hills,  with  urns  and  statues  gleaming  amid 
dark  groves  of  cypress  and  cedar.  When  the  moon 
rose  above  the  hills,  with  her  little  one,  the  even- 
ing star,  by  her  side,  and  twilight  threw  over  the 
lovely  landscape  a  veil  of  rose- colored  mist,  the 
bird  felt  the  pervading  presence  of  the  beautiful, 
and  poured  forth  his  soul  in  songs  of  exquisite  ten- 
derness. Plaintive  were  the  tones  \  for  the  moon 
spoke  into  his  heart  far  more  sadly  than  when  he 
was  a  water-lily,  and  with  her  solemn  voice  was 
mingled  the  chime  of  vesper  bells  across  the  water, 
the  melancholy  cry  of  gondoliers,  and  the  mea- 
sured.-plash  of  their  oars.  When  the  sun  came  up 
in  golden  splendor,  flooding  hill  and  dale  with 
brilliant  light,  the  nightingale  nestled  with  his 
lady-love  in  cool  sequestered  groves  of  cypress  and 
ilex,  and  listened  in  dreamy  revery  to  the  trick- 
ling of  many  fountains.  Fairies  came  there  and 
danced  in  graceful  undulations,  to  music  of  liquid 
sweetness.  In  their  wildest  mirth,  they  were  not 
so  giddy-paced  as  the  pretty  caperersof  the  Rhone, 
and  more  deeply  passionate  were  the  love-stories 
they  conflded  to  the  sympathizing  nightingale. 
When  the  solemn  swell  of  the  church  organ  rose 
on  the  breeze,  the  fairies  hid  away  timidly  under 
leaves,  while  human  voices  chanted  their  hymns 
of  praise.     The   nightingale,  too,   listened   with 
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awe ;  the  majestic  sounds  disturbed   him,  like 
echoes  of  thunder  among  the  hills.     His  mate  had 
built  her  nest  in  low  bushes,  on  the  shore  of  a 
broad  lagune,  and  there  he  was  wont  to  sing  to 
her  at  eventide.    The  gondolas,  as  ihey  glided  by, 
with  lights  glancing  on  the  water,  passed  his  home 
more  slowly,  that  passengers  might  listen  to  the 
flowing  song.    One  night,  a  violinist  in  the  gon- 
dola responded  to  his  lay.    The  nightingale  an- 
swered with  an  eager  gush.     Again  the  violin  rt?- 
plied,  more  at  length.    Sadly,  and  with  a  linger- 
ing 8\^etne88|  the  nightingale  resumed,  but  sud- 
denly broke  off,  and  went  silent.     The  musician 
Slept  on  shore,  and  played  a  long  time  under  the 
shadow  of  the  groves,  to  the  ears  of  his  lady-love, 
who  leaned  from  her  balcony  to  listen.    Wildly 
throbbed  the  pulses  of  the  nightingale.    What  was 
this  enchanting  voice  ?    It  repeated  the  sky-tone 
of  the  lark,  the  drowsy  contemplations  of  the 
water-lily  communing  with  the  moon,  the  trills  of 
fairies    frisking    among    the  vine-blossoms,   the 
whispers  of  winds,  and  trees,  and  streams,  the 
siren's  song,  and  the  mermaid's  laugh.     With  ail 
these  he  had  unconsciously  acquired  sympathy,  in 
the  progress  of  his  being ;  but  mingled  with  them 
was  a  mysterious  utterance  of  something  deeper 
and  more  expansive,  that  thrilled  his  little  bosom 
with  an  agony  of  aspiration.     When  the  violin 
was  itself  a  portion  of  trees,  the  music  of  winds, 
and  leaves,  and  streams,  and  little  birds,  had  passed 
into  its  heart.     The  poet's  soul  hkewise  listens 
passively  to  the  voices  of  nature,  and  receives  them 
quietly,  as  a  divine  influx.     The  violin  knew  by 
the  poet's  manner  of  questioning,  that  he  could 
understand  her,  and  she  told  him  all  the  things 
she  had  ever  heard.     But  by  reason  of  this  divine 
harmony  between  them,  his  human  soul  breathed 
through  her,  and  made  her  the  messenger  of  joys 
and  sorrows  far  deeper  than  her  own.    This  it  was 
that  troubled  the  breast  of  the  nightingale.     The 
next  evening  he  flooded  the  whole  valley  with  a 
rich  tide  of  song.     Men  said,  "  Did  ever  bird  sing 
so  divinely  ? "     But  he  felt  how  far  inferior  it  was 
to  those  heavenly  tones,  which  repeated  all  the 
things  he  had  ever  heard,  and  oppressed  him  with 
a  prophecy  of  things  unknown.   Evening  by  even- 
ing, his  song  grew  more  sad  in  its  farewell  sweet- 
ness, and  at  last  was  heard  no  more.    He  had 
pined  away  and  died,  longing  for  the  voice  of  the 
violin. 

In  a  happy  German  home,  a  young  wife  leaned 
lovingly  on  the  bosom  of  her  chosen  mate.  They 
were  not  aware  that  the  spirit  of  a  nightingale 


> 
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was  circling  round  them,  and  would  pan  into  the 
soul  of  their  infant  son,  whom  they  named  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  The  poet-musidan,  as  he  grew  to 
manhood,  lost  all  recollection  of  his  own  traosmi- 
grations.  But  often  when  his  human  eyes  gazed 
on  lovely  scenes  for  the  first  time.  Nature  looked 
at  him  so  kindly,  and  41II  her  voices  spoke  so  &mi- 
liarly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  soul  must  have  been 
there  before  him.  The  moon  claimed  kindred 
with  him,  and  lulled  him  into  dreamy  revery,  as 
she  had  done  when  the  undulating  waters  cradled 
him  as  a  lily.  In  music,  he  asked  the  fair  planet 
concerning  all  this,  and  why  she  and  the  earth 
always  looked  into  each  other's  eyes  with  such 
saddened  love.  Poets,  listening  to  the  Concerto, 
heard  in  it  the  utterance  of  their  souls  also ;  and 
they  will  give  it  again  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
verse.  Thus  are  all  forms  intertvrined  by  the  per- 
vading spirit  which  flows  through  them. 

The  sleeping  flowers  wakened  vague  reminis- 
cences of  tiny  radiant  fonns.  Mendelssohn  called 
to  them'ln  music,  and  the  whole  fii6ry  troop  came 
dancing  on  moon-beams  into  his  **  Midsummer's 
Night  Dream." 

The  sight  of  temples  and  statues  brought  sha- 
dowy dreams  of  Druids,  and  consecrated  groves, 
of  choral  hymns,  and  the  rich  vibrations  of  Apollo's 
harp.  Serene  in  classic  beauty,  these  visions  float 
through  the  music  of"  Antigone." 

The  booming  of  waves,  and  the  scream  of  gulls 
stirred  halcyon  recollections.  He  asked  in  music 
whence  they  came,  and  Euterpe  answered  in  the 
pict^uresque  sea-wildness  of  his  **  Fingal's  Cave." 

The  song  of  the  nightingale  brought  dim  me- 
mories of  a'  pure  brilliant  atmosphere,  of  land- 
scapes tinted  with  prismatic  splendor,  of  deep  blue 
lakes  dimpled  wiih  sun-flecks ;  and  gracefully  glides 
the  gondola,  under  the  glowing  sky  of  Italy, 
through  the  flowing  melody  of  his  **  Songs  without 
Words." 

But  music  is  to  him  as  the  violin  was  to  the 
nightingale.  It  repeats,  with  puzzling  vagueness, 
all  he  has  ever  known,  and  troubles  his  spirit  with 
prophecies  of  the  infinite  unknown.  Imploringly 
he  asks  Euterpe  to'  keep  her  promise,  and  reveal 
to  him  all  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  Graciously 
and  confidingly  she  answers.  But  as  it  was  with 
the  nightingale,  so  is  it  with  him ;  the  utterance 
belongs  to  powers  above  the  circle  of  his  being, 
and  he  cannot  comprehend  it  now.  Through  the 
gate  which  men  call  Death,  he  will  pass  into  more 
perfect  life,  where  speech  and  tone  dwell  together 
forever  in  a  golden  marriage. 
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NO.  IX. 


BY    H.     T.    TUOKBRMAN. 


The  day  has  been  saliry  beyond  any  I  have 
experienced.  The  usually  busy  streets  appeared 
quite  deserted  at  noon,  and  a  languor,  almost  death- 
like in  its  qoietudej  seemed  to  brood  over  life  and 
nature.  Slowly  passed  the  hours  as  through  the 
closed  blinds  stole  in  an  occasional  breath  of  ^  the 
firocco  hot  with  the  desert ;  and  the  drowsy  hum 
of  the  locust  or  the  sharp  trill  of  the  cicada  from 
the  parched  herbage  of  the  court-yard  came  list- 
lessly to  the  ear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  shades  -of 
evening  would  never  descend.  I  waited  not  for 
the  last  streak  of  crimson  to  fade  from  the  sky 
^before  I  ventured  forth,  thoroughly  weary  of  the 
dumb  and  suffocating  loneliness.  The  arid  pave- 
ments almost  scorched  my  feet,  and  a  quivering 
glow  seemed  to  l^idiate  from  the  heated  buildings 
upon  my  cheek.  Children  lay  in  heaps  about  the 
entrance  of  the  dwellings  impatiently  waving  off 
the  insects  that  disturbed  their  slumbers.  Here  and 
there  through  a  lattice  gleamed  a  dark  eye,  or  a 
large  fan  vibrated  slowly]  It  seemed  an  age  be- 
fore I  reached  C ^"s  dwelling.     Our  greetings 

were  scarcely  uttered  before  we  became  silent — 
looked  into  each  other's  faces  and  smiled,  or  simul- 
taneously sighed,  so  completely  were  all  weighed 
down  by  the  oppressive  atmosphere.  Darkness 
bad  nearly  concealed  us  from  each  other's  view, 

when  C started  with  something  of  her  usual 

vivacity,  and  exclaimed  "  the  breeze !  "  She  threw 
her  veil  over  her  head  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
were  at  the  water's  edge.  A  boatman  sprang  up 
at  our  approach,  and  as  the  wind  freshened,  a  few 
rapid  strokes  of  his  oar  brought  us  into  the  midst 
of  the  bay  which  glistened  all  over  with  the  moon- 
beams. I  do  not  remember  to  have  experienced 
so  quick  and  delicious  a  transition.  The  briny 
air  renewed  us  at  once,  and  the  long  repressed 
spirits  rose  "  as  at  the  touch  of  an  enchanter's 

wand,**    C sang  her  best  airs,  and  her  rich 

deep  tones  seemed  to  fill  the  space  around,  and 
then  come  with  joyous  trembling  back  into  our 
very  hearts.  The  whole  scene — deep  blue  hills 
frowning  sublimely  in  the  distance — graceful  craft 
reflected  at  intervals  on  the  crystal  water — a  full 
moon  sailing  above — so  fair  and  sympathetic  a 
being  beside  me — the  cool  breezes  and  the  gushing 
song,  thus  greeting  the  senses  and  the  soul  after 
so  many  hours  of  solitary  lassitude,  combined  to 


awaken  pleasurable  sensations  only  to  be  expe 
rienced  through  contrast  and  fully  known  as  are 
the  visits  of  angels  in  the  lapses  of  care. 

When  one  is  deceived  in  his  friendship  or  thrown 
back  upon  himself  by  misplaced  confidence  and 
unrecognized  sympathy,  how  Inclined  he  is  to 
adopt  the  resolution  of  the  noble  Coriolanus  : 

1*11  nerer 
Be  tuch  agotlin  nzUt  ob«y  irutinct ;  but  stand 
At  if  a  mad  were  author  of  himself, 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Shakespeare  shows  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
the  heart  by  uniting  pride  and  sensibility  in  his 
best  characters.  The  former  is  a  shield  to  the 
latter,  without  which  the  most  self-devoted  beings 
would  be  unarmed  and  defenceless.  I  have  al- 
ways observed  that  self-respect  is  often  allied  with  a 
child-like  abandonment  to  those  worthy  of  confi- 
dence. From  the  many  only  esteem  is  desired  by 
high  souls ;  from  the  few  love. 


It  has  been  said  of  Dante  that  his  silence  is 
greater  than  his  speech.  Is  it  not  so  with  all  true 
power  in  nature  and  in  life  ?  Why  do  we  so 
quickly  distrust  pretensions  of  any  kind  1  What 
eloquence  is  so  touching  as  that  of  restrained  feel- 
ing? Are  not  prefaces  to  books,  professions  in 
friendship  and  cant  in  religion  deservedly  regard- 
ed with  suspicion  ?  There  is  no  single  trait  of 
greatness  so  universal  as  simplicity  ;  and  the  more 
reality  there  is  in  character  the  greater  the  impa- 
tience at  what  is  conventional.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  as  this  inverse  ratio  of  the  genuine  to  the 
apparent  unfolds  itself  in  our  experience  we  come 
to  regard  the  unpretending  as  the  best  evidence  of 
the  true.  I  have  seen  more  display  of  tnaritime 
lore  and  authority  in  a  pleasure  boat  than  on  board 
national  ships.  Cellini,  the  greater  part  of  whose 
works  are  buttons  and  vases,  outboasted  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael.  The  modest  brevity  of 
Perry's  despatches  from  Lake  Erie  are  as  indica- 
tive of  nobleness  as  his  bravery.  Othello  an- 
nounces his  suLcide  with  the  directness  of  a  warrior, 
"  and  smote  him  thus  ; "  and  the  other  extreme  is 
richly  illustrated  by  Falstaffs  "  men  in  buckram." 
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lo  tpiezxo 
Genie  loqnace ;  ha  pochi  detti  il  forte, 
ftlolii  ilcodardo.         , 

In  "Proverbial  Philosophy/*  there  occurs  a 
striking  hint  on  this  theme.  "The  flash  that 
lighteth  up  a  valley  amid  the  dark  midnight  of  a 
storm,  coineth  the  mind  with  that  scene  sharper 
than  fifty  Summers." 


There  is  a  deep  tranquility  in  some  parts  of  this 
ancient  city  of  Pisa,  which  aflfects  one  strangely. 
I  left  the  carriage  which  brought  me  from  Flor- 
ence on  one  of  the  bridges.  It  was  but  an  hour 
or  two  past  noon,  for  we  started  At  daylight. 
During  the  greater  part^of  our  ride  the  heavens 
were  overcast  and  occasionally  the  rain  fell,  but  at 
length  the  sun  broke  forth  and  his  rays  glittered 
on  the  drippinv  vine-leaves  and  shone  amid  the 
flax  blossoms  like  tears  in  blue  eyes — while  every 
olive  tree  looked  fresh  and  the  heavy  stone  walls 
grew  darker  with  the  moisture.  As  I  sprang  upon 
the  pavement  of  the  bridge,  the  sweeping  curve  of 
palaces  on  the  river's  bank,  so  finely  exposed  to 
the  sun,  rose  at  once  before  me  and  wholly  justi- 
fied the  praises  I  have  so  often  heard  of  their  situ- 
ation. Indeed  this  quarter  of  the  city  is  an 
exception  to  the  rest.  There  is  a  sunny  cheerfiil- 
ness  about  it  quite  in  contrast  with  the  narrow  and 
lonely  streets  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I 
gazed  with  interest  upon  the  focades  of  these  lofty 
buildings  and  especially  upon  the  palace  occupied 
by  Byron  and  Shelley.  Groups  of  well-dressed 
people  were  chatting  near  the  parapet.  A  few 
sallow  invalids  in  cloaks  were  slowly  promenading, 
some  of  the  shops  looked  gay,  and  as  I  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  a  book-store,  an  acquaintance 
hailed  me  from  within,  and  introduced  me  to 
Rossini  the  celebrated  author,  whose  historical 
novels,  after  the  manner  of  Scott,  and  learned 
commentaries  on  Tasso  are  well  known  through- 
out Italy.  He  is  a  large  man,  with  a  massive  and 
striking  head,  thickly  covered  with  gray  curly 
hair,  very  affable  and  deservedly  popular.  We 
talked  about  America — ^the  season  and  things  in 
general.  The'aftemoon,  however,  was  too  clear 
and  balmy  to  be  passed  within  doors,  and  I  soon 
hastened  forth  to  perambulate  the  town  till  dark. 

At  an  angle  where  the  weed-covered  walls  of 
the  old  republic  are  still  visible,  stand  the  Campo- 
santo,  the  Baptistery,  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Leaning  Tower  in  a  line ;  and  opposite, separated 
by  the  road  leading  through  the  adjacent  gate  to 
the  Cascine,  is  a  large,  modem  hospital.  The 
three  former  edifices  rise  from  a  plain  of  green 
level  turf,  and  seen  as  I  saw  them ,  on  a  lonely 
evening  of  early  Summer,  their  noble,  rich  and 
antiquated  forms  thus  congregated  in  a  deserted 
and  tranquil  section  of  the  town,  near  the  beautiful 
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hills  and  meadows  of  the  vicinity,  present  an  ap- 
pearance unique   and  attractive  in  the  highest 
degree.       The   earth   in   the   Campo-santo  was 
brought  from  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  roofs  of  its 
light  arcades  are  covered  with  frescoes  in  the  ear- 
liest style  of  Italian  art.     The  Duomo  is  of  the 
Greco- Arabo-Pisano  order,  built  in  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.     The  Pisans 
consecrated  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Saracens 
in  1063,  to  its  erection.     The  bronze  gate  reminds 
one  of  the  Baptistery    at  Florence,  still  adorned 
with  the  chains  taken  from  the  ancient  warriors  of 
this  republic.     The  tower  was  built  in  1174.     It 
is  one  hundred  and  ninety,  feel  high  and  its  decli- 
nation from  the  perpendicular  is  thirteen  feet     I 
hav6    seen   few    landscapes  so    beautiful  as  that 
obtainable  from  its  summit,  embracing  an  exten- 
sive series  of  highly  cultivated  fields,  dotted  with 
villas  and  skirted  by  the  Appenines,  glowing  with 
purple  in  the  sunset,  and  on  the  other  side  the  tiled 
roofs,  gray  walls  and  towers  of  the  old  city.    Not 
far  from  the  spot  is  the  palace  of  Ugoliao,  whose 
horrible  fate  is  so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Inferno  ; 
and  from  this  very  observatory  Galileo  watched 
the  stars.     The  hollow  sqaare  of  the  Canapo-santo 
is  surrounded  with  old  sarcophagi  and   mutilated 
busts  and  paved  with  inscribed  tablets ;  it  is  filled 
with  rank  weeds  and  flowers,  and  at  each  comer 
shoots  up  a  solitary  cypress.     The  graceful  tracery, 
the  mildewed  frescoes — the  chirp  of  a   lone  bird 
among  the  arches — with  the  long  echo  of  my  foot- 
steps made  the  scene  deeply  impressive.     Moon- 
light, however,  is  the  time  to  feel  the  inspiration 
of  such  a  spot.     There  stand   the  b^st   collected 
architectural   representations  of  humanity.     The 
hospital  is  a  type  of  suffering — the  baptisier)'  of 
birth — the  church  of  prayer — the  cemetery  of  death, 
and  the  tower  of  aspiration.     Lovely  symbols  are 
they  all-shallowed  by  time  and  adorned  by  genius 
rising  midway  between  the  town  and  the  country — 
the  busy  scenes  of  man  and  the  serene  quietude  of 
nature.    As  I  stood  there  while  twilight  Came  on,  I 
felt  as  a  pilgrim  at  one  of  the  shrines  he  has  wan- 
dered far  to  behold,  and  whence  he  is  destined  to 
carry  away  memories  of  pensive  delight. 


The  regime  under  which  I  am  placed  with  a 
view  to  my  recovery,  prohibits  social  excitement. 
Circumstances  have  thus  obliged  me  once  more  to 
exchange  a  life  of  action  for  one  of  books  ;  and  in 
the  intervals  of  reading,  their  comparative  utility 
has  again  and  again  presented  itself.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  problem  of  no  slight  interest,  in  an  age 
like  this,  to  decide  how  far  and  under  what  modi- 
fications it  is  well  for  the  individual  to  be  occupied 
with  literature.  The  habit  of  constant  reading 
undoubtedly  dwarfs  as  many  minds  as  it  stimulates. 
The  most  interesting  companions  we  encounter 
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are,  by  no  means  those  whom  acqaisitions  so  de- 
rived have  enriched  ;  but  rather  snch  as  vivid 
sympathies  and  reflective  observation  continually 
keep  awake  and  progressive.  I  had  a  long  dis- 
cossion  recently  with  a  man  of  genius,  who  has 
attained  an  extensive  reputation  as  an  author,  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  press  and  social 
life  as  means  of  influence ;  and  we  soon  agreed 
that  while  the  former  i's  more  extensive  the  latter 
is  oflen  more  real  and  satisfactory.  A  writer  may 
divert  thousands — ^buf  it  is  by  impressing  one's 
individuality  through  personal  intercourse  upon 
single  minds — swaying  impulses,  grafting  opin-. 
ions,  exciting  sympathy  and  moulding  the  will, 
and  doirur  all  this  to  a  noble  end  and  from 
disinterested ■  and  lofty  motives, that  gifted  beings 
completely  realize  themselves.  When  we  look 
narrowly  at  books  it  would  seem  that  they  are 
designed  to  beguile  age  and  convalescence  rather 
than  employ  lives.  When  we  through  ideality 
recognize  the  beautiful  around  us,  what  need  have 
we  of  written  poetry  ?  When  our  own  experience 
teems  with  absorbing  interest — why  should  we  turn 
to  the  drama,  having  ourselves  a  real  and  momen- 
tous part  to  enact?  When  events  in  our  daily 
existence  bear  so  intimately  upon  the  destinies  of 
the  race  that  they  need  but  the  lapse  of  time  to 
give  them  the  dignity  of  history — is  it  not  nobler 
ior^vA  to  achieve  than  to  record,  to  be  thoughtful 
spectators  of  passing  events,  than  the  patient  stu- 
dents of  ancient  chronicles  ?  "  Writing,"  said  the 
Countess  Faustina  **  is  but  the  surrogate  of  liv- 
ing ; "  and  at  those  times  when  we  really  do  live, 

"  The  rhymes  are  dazzled  from  their  place, 
And  ordered  words  asunder  fly.' ' 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  philosopher  of  antiquity 
that  he  liked  a  man  without  letters  better  than 
letters  without  a  man.  If  such  an  idea  had  forbe 
then,  how  much  more  significant  is  it  now  that 
the  means  and  appliances  of  literature  are  so  dif- 
fused that  it  has  become  no  small  part  of  a  \vise 
man's  duty  to  guard  himself  zealousy  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  press,  that  they  do  not  over- 
lay his  very  humanity  and  cause  him  to  read 
instead  of  to  think,and  live  altogether  in  other  peo- 
ple's ideas  instead  of  developing  truth  for  himself  out 
of  his  own  thought  and  experience — the  only  pro- 
cess which  will  thoroughly  invigorate  and  expand 
his  nature.  Lamb  used  to  say  that  one  may  lose 
himself  in  another  man's  mind  as  easily  as  in  an- 
other man's  grounds ;  and  Hobbes  declared  that  if 
he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men,  he  should  be 
BB  ignorant  as  they.  Patrick  Henry,  whose  elo- 
quence has  the  traditional  fame  in  America  that 
Sheridan's  has  in  England,  was  a  very  indifferent 
student,  and  when  asked  whence  he  derived  his 
ideas,  answered  that  he  read  men. 

There  is  doubtless  such  a  thing  as  an  art  6f 
reading,  if  we  could  but  sieze  upon  and  apply  its 
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principles.  The  chief  of  these,  I  believe,  is  obedi- 
ence to  our  permanent  instincts;  for  only  that 
which  is  genial  to  any  mind  assimilstes  with  it  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  forced  read- 
ing. The  only  advantage  it  pretends  to  is  disci- 
pline and  this  may  be  obtamed  by  less  costly 
means  than  the  sacrifice  involved  in  associating 
books  only  with  restraint  and  task-work.  After 
all  chance  reading  appears  to  be  the  most  eflfective. 
It  was,"  says  Scott,  speaking  of  Percy's  Reliques, 
beneath  a  huge  plantain  tree,  in  the  ruins  of 
what  had  been  intended  for  an  old-fashioned  ar- 
bor, that  I  read  these  volumes.  Nor  do  I  believe 
I  ever  read  a  book  half  so  frequently  or  w^ith  half 
the  ehthusiasm."  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  taste 
of  distinguished  men  in  reading.  Napoleon  loved 
Ossian,  and  Paul  Jones  Thomson's  Seasons. 
Probably  the  greatest  advantage  of  books  is  indi- 
rect, and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  realized  by 
desultory  than  formal  readers.  Scholars  arc  too 
much  given  to  the  technicalities  of  literature,  to 
seize  readily  upon  its  spirit  which  is  often  more 
desirable  than  the  former.  Men  of  experience, 
heToes,  philosophers  and  poets — they  who  are 
practised  in  observation,  apt  in  reasoning  upon 
facts,  and  quick  to  feel  impressions,  are  the  best 
readers,  because  they  recognize  clearly  what  ac- 
cords with  or  grows  out  of  what  they  have  seen, 
and  have  the  power  of  abandoning  themselves  to 
the  very  inspiration  which  originally  moved  the 
author  to  express  himself.  Such  were  the  readers 
that  Sterne  desired  so  ardently.  "I  would  go 
fifty  miles  on  foot,"  he  says,  *'  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
that  man  whose  generous  heart  will  give  up  the 
reins  of  his  imagination  into  his  author's  hands,  be 
pleased  he  knows  not  why  and  cares  not  where- 
fore." We  of  the  North,  make  reading  like  every- 
thing else  in  life,  too  much  of  a  study  and  become 
abstract  from  a  too  marked  division  of  grave 
and  cheerful  employments.  It  is  very  pleasing  to 
the  stranger  to  see  so  many  complacent  old  gentle- 
men reading  the  journals  under  the  trees  in  cities 
abroad ;  the  monk  intent  upon  his  breviary  as 
dawn  struggles  through  the  windows  of  the  travel- 
ing carriage,  and  quiet  figures  musing  over  some 
favorite  poet  in  retired  nooks  of  public  gardens. 
Books  are  admirable  subjects  of  conversation  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  affect  tastes  strikingly 
indicates  character.  Johnson  approved  "books 
you  could  carry  to  the  fire  ; "  a  species  quite  un- 
known at  the  period  of  folios  to  which  Crabbe 
alludes : 

Princes  and  king*  received  the  ponderoiu  f  ifl, 
And  ladiei  read  the  work  they  eoald  not  lifl. 

When  we  are  tired  of  a  book  we  can  lay  it  by,  or 
exchange  it  for  another,  and  this  it  is  which 
makes  books  the  most  convenient  fiiends.  It  is 
delightful  to  meet  readers  who  are  free  from  intoler- 
ance, who  are  in  regard  to  literature  what  Allston 
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cbnfesees  himself  to  be  in  regard  to  art :  "  wide 
likers/'  and  ahare  the  catholic  taste  of  the  humor* 
ous  essayist  who  declared  that  Shaftesbury  was 
not  too  fine  for  him  nor  Tom  Jones  too  low^  A 
slavish  reader  is  as  unendarable  as  an  illiberal  one. 
Caliban  satirizes  the  class  when  he  says  of 
Prospero : — 

Remember 
Fintto  poflMM  hb  boob ;  for  without  theie 
He*t  but  a  lot  OB  1  am,  and  hath  not 
One  ipirit  to  command. 

Old  Montaigne  rarely  combined  habits  of  study 
with  those  of  observation,  and  on  this  account  his 
views  of  reading  are  not  without  authority.  "  '  Tis 
the  best  viaticum,"  he  says,  "  I  have  yet  found 
upon  this  human  journey  ;  and  yet  I  rather  accept 
of  any  sort  of  diversion,  how  light  soever,  because 
this  can  never  fail  me.  The  study  of  books  is  a 
languishing  and  feeble  notion,  whereas  conference 
teaches  and  exercises  at  once.  Of  the  experience  I 
have  of  myself,  I  find  enough  to  make  me  wise,  if 
I  were  but  a  good  scholar.  I  had  rather  forge 
my  soul  than  furnish  it."  The  Ettrick  Shepherd 
wa6  doubtless  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  declares 
in  the  Noctes,  '*  I  hae  no  great  leebrary,  peck  o't 
consists  o'  twenty  volumes  o'  my  ain  writing ; 
but,  oh  !  man,  it  is  sweet  to  sit  down,  on  a  calm 
Summer  evening,  on  a  bit  knowe  by  the  loch  side, 
and  let  ane's  mind^ang  dandering  awa  down  the 
pages  o'  some  volume  of  genius,  creating  thochts 
along  with  the  author,  till,  at  last  you  dinna  weel 
ken  whilk  o*  you  made  the  best." 

Had  a  very  pleasant  interview  with  Sismondi. 
He  is  wholly  unaffected,  simple  in  his  costume  and 
taste  and  of  a  truly  benevolent  temper.  He  told 
me  that  his  life  was  so  methodized  that  he  seldom 
experienced  any  ill  efiect  fi-om  mental  labor.  A 
certain  part  of  the  year  he  devoted  to  arranging 
and  collecting  materials  for  his  works;  another 
portion  to  writing  and  a  third  to  traveling.  Each 
day  was  equally  devoted  to  study,  exercise  and 
social  intercourse.  The  latter  seems  his  chief 
pleasure.  I  have  never  seen  an  author  so  devoid 
of  egotism.  His  frank  and  quiet  manner  and  sen- 
sible discourse  were  delightful. 

Let  me  not  dwell  longer  on  these  disappoint- 
ments, bitter,  keen^  overwhelming  as  they  are. 
Rather  will  I  destroy  the  record  and  let  time  do 
his  perfect  work  as  I  trust  and  believe  he  will ;  so 
that  henceforth  what  was  despair  shall  grow  into 
mild  regret,  and  what  is  darkly  mysterious  become 
intelligible. 

•        •%«•••• 

Afler  long  deprivation,  how  unspeakably  grate- 
ful is  sleep !  Well  did  honest  Sancho  pronounce  a 


benediction  on  its  inventor  and  say  that  it  wraps 

one  all  about  like  a  cloak. 

"  It  seldom  visits  sorrow  ;  when  it  doth  it  is  as 

comforter."     There  is  refreshment  in  the  very 

words  in  Ion; 

I  have  drawn 
'     From  the  lolectest  fountain  of  repoee, 
A  bleiaetf  calm. 

I  confess  that  superstition,  unless  in  a  very 
degraded  form,  is  not  so  repulsive  to  me  as  irrev- 
erence or  an  entire  disregard  to  the  feelings  of 
others.  Yesterday  there  waa'a  procession  here  in 
honor  of  St.  Agatha.  An  American  officer  went 
cooly  up  and  lighted  his  cigar  at  one  of  the  tapers 
borne  before  the  host.  He  attepipted  to  justify 
the  procedure  on  the  ground  of  the  scene  being  a 
heartless  mummery.  To  many  of  the  spectators, 
however,  it  was  evidently  sacred  ;  and  to  all  with 
refined  senses  or  a  particle  *  of  sensibility,  there 
was  a  solemn  pathos  in  the  .music — the  white 
figures  and  holy  effigies.  I  once  heard  a  distin- 
guished pulpit  orator  endeavoring  to  clear  away 
the  difficulties  of  faith,  exclaim  to  his  audience, 
"  Whatever  to  you  appears  holy,  be  that  to  yoa 
religion  1 "  Is  there  any  other  religion  to  the  indi- 
vidual 1 

The  abuses  of  the  monastic  system  have  been 
repeatedly  exposed,  and  to  the  eye  of  a  republican 
the  most  hateful  objects  in  Europe  are  soldiers  and 
priests.  I  must  confess  that  my  prejudices  against 
the  latter  have  been  modified  by  agreeable  personal 
associations.  I>ead  Italian  at ,  with  a  sim- 
ple-hearted old  man,  whose  unobtrusive  demeanor 
and  kindliness  of  heart  accorded  well  with  bis 
clerical  garb.  His  professional  duty  was  confined 
to  saying  mass  at  a  little  church  just  outside  of 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  for  which  he  received 
two  pauls  a  day.  At  ten  o'clock  he  came  into  the 
city  and  went  to  the  Engli^  reading  room  to  look 
over  the  French  journals,  for  the  one  little  peg 
upon  which  hung  his  small  modicum  oi  self-esteem, 
was  a  conceit  of  political  insight.  He  was  always 
predicting  the  downfell  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
amusing  himself  with  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
his  holiness  at  Rome.  Having  gleaned  the  mate- 
rial of  his  day's  discourse,  the  old  man  laid  by  his 
spectacles  and  went  forth  to  give  an  hour  to  each 
of  his  few  pupils,  reading  with  them  Groldoni  and 
Arioeto,  and  interspersing  the  lesson  with  sundry 
exclamations  of  encoiragement  and  anecdotes  of 
life  in  his  country,  with  occasional  political  digres- 
sions. At  vespers  he  returned  to  his  humble  domi- 
cii  to  dine,  took  his  evening  walk  on  the  prom- 
enade and  theft  repaired  to  a  little  cafil^  to  play  a 
game  of  checkers  with  one  of  his  brethren.  Sach 
had  been  his  life  for  two  score  yean,  and-he  was 
the  image  of  contentment.  I  was  surprised  one 
morning  at  Palermo  by  a  visit  from  a  Franciscan 
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monk,  who,  not  content  with  ofiering  some  fine 
olives  and  figs— the  produce  of  his  convent  garden — 
insisted  npon  claiming  me  as  a  countryman. 
There  was  certainly  nothing  American  in  the 
coarse  brown  robe,  hempen  girdle  and  shaven 
crown  and  long  beard  of  the  friar  ;  but  his  famil- 
iarity with  New  York  localities  soon  convinced 
me  that  his  pretensions  were  authentic  His 
story  was  that  while  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a 
mason,  he  fell  from  a  high  scaffolding  and  was  so 
much  injured  as  to  be  confined  for  months  to  ttte 
hospital..  He  there  read  a  life  of  St.  Francis,  and 
vowed  if  he  recovered,  to  join  his  fraternity.  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution  he  had  come  hither 
several  years  since^  and  seemed  to  feel  no  degra- 
datipn  in  roaming  the  streets  of  the  Sicilian  capi- 
tal with  a  sack  instead  of  a  hod* 'although  he 


confessed  that  the  eight  of  the  American  flag  in 
the  harbor  sometimes  aiwoke  strong  yearnings. 
Padre  Pascal,  the  head  of  the  Armenian  convent 
at  Venice,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  cieerontt 
I  ever  met,  and  justified  Lord  Byron's  partiality. 
One  of  the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw  was  a 
young  Dominican  who  was  my  companion  for  a 
week  on  a  journey  to  Rome';  and  can  I  readily 
forget  the  learned  and  gentlemanly  abb6  who 
introduced  me  to  Silvio  Pellico  1  Father  Ambrose 
a  venerable  priest  reverenced  for  his  sanctity,  used 
to  stand  at  the  street  comers  at  Florence  and 
bless  little  children.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight.  Who 
does  not  feel  a  kind  of  affection  for  Sterne's  monk  ? 
Are  not  the  friar  who  befriended  Juliet  and  the 
one  who  vindicated  Hero  to  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered 1    Pax  vobiseutn. 
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OuK  cot  li  on  the  lawn,  beflde" 
The  clear,  the  ftee,  the  lilrery  tide, 
Whieh  iparklee  in  the  lolar  ray 
Ai  o*er  it  the  loft  bieeMt  plaj. 


Dpon  thoM  waten  many  a  nil 
Unfarb,  to  woo  the  gentler  gale ; 
And  far  beyond  break  on  oor  view 
The  peaeefbl  shore  and  moonlaine  blue. 

The  wild-grape  and  the  woodbine  vine 
Upon  our  lowly  cottage  twine, 
A  giant  elm  iti  branehei  epreadf 

« 

And  wat«i  them  high  above  our  headi. 

Amid  the  bonghi,  the  birda  of  Spring 
Their  ihrill  and  varied  carob  ling, 


While  flowen  beneath  bedeck  the  granid 
And  breathe  their  fragrant  iweeto  aroaod. 

How  iweet  at  Sammer  moming'i  dawn  i 
To  stroll  npon  the  dewy  lawn, 
To  mark  the  etream*!  meandering  way, 
To  hear  the  redbreaet^i  mellow  lay. 

And  oft,  when  the  dny'i  toils  axe  o'er, 
I  sit  beatde  oor  eotta(e  door, 
When  sinks  the  day-king  to  his  rest, 
And  gorgeous  clouds  adorn  the  West 

The  needy  poor  we  woold  not  scorn ; 
Nor  enry  we  the  noble  bom, 
For  they  conld  ne'er  more  happy{be 
Than  in  oor  hamble  cot  are  we. 
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Did  you  ever  attend  an  auction,  my  ^enr  friend  ? 
a  domestic  auction — if  that  word  domestic  (of 
happiest  associations)  does  not  in  this  comhina- 
tion  imply  a  contradiction  in  terms.  I  mean  a 
sale  of  household  furniture,  held  in  a  deserted 
home.  I  liave  lately  been  betrayed  into  an  expen- 
diture of  time  at  two  of  these  places,  the  only 
irretrievable  loss— for  the  money  made  or  lost,  as 
bargains  are  made  or  missed — is  a  small  matter. 
You  may,  it  is  true,  gain  experience,  but  that  is, 
alas !  the  stem  light,  of  improbable  use  to  yourself, 
and  who  will  lay  his  course  by  ill  Who  will 
take  it  from  you  as  a  gift] 
However,  my  auction  mornings  were  not  all 

-  lost  to  me.     was  my  companion,  and  she 

coins  into  gold  the  hours  passed  with  her,  and 
stamps  them  with  her  own  impression.  Gold! 
They  become^imperishable  treasures  for  memory. 
You  do  not  know  her.  She  is  generous  of  every 
thing,  even  of  time,  of  which  other  wise  and  good 
people  are  niggardly  from  principle.  iShe  makes 
existence  so  heavenly,  that  she  loses  all  sense  of 
mortality  and  finiteness.  There  is  no  rude  appall- 
ing interruption  of  life  before  her.  She  lives  here, 
as  she  will  live  in  heaven,  simply  because  she  will 
live  there  as  she  does  here — doing  her  Father's  busi- 
ness—showering her  love  and  kindnesR  upon  just 
and  unjust.  Her  unconsciousness  of  time — I  can 
call  it  nothing  else — is  sometimes  to  be  dreaded 
by  those,  who,  like  myself,  are  of  a  less  heavenly 
temperament.  If  I  have  half  a  dozen  visits  to  pay 
I  go  last  to  her,  or  the  rest  would  be  forgotten.  I 
avoid  a  seat  next  to  her  the  latter  part  of  the  even- 
ing, lest  I  should  forget  there  is  a  time  to  go.  If  I 
have  any  mortal  care  not  to  be  evaded,  I  shun  her 
as  I  would  a  Lethean  draught.  In  short,  there  are 
times  when  she,  a  central  source  of  social  light 
and  warmth,  niust  be  avoided  by  those  who  have 
not  like  her  wings  to  spread  and  fly  over  the  mate- 
rialities of  life.  I  say  this  feelingly,  at  this  mo- 
ment, my  dear  friend,  having  been  beguiled  into 
going  to  auction  with  her  just  before  May- day, 
and  May-day  moving — that  day  of  domestic  dese- 
cration, discomfort,  chaotic  uproar,  and  household 
dissection — a  day  to  convert  the  most  spiritual 
Mary  into  a  Martha.  By  the  way,  I  fancy  they 
had  no  moving-days  in  those  good  old  cities  of 
Judea.  Certainly  here,  the  Marthas  are  at  a  pre- 
mium. 


Our  first  auction  was  at  a  peremptory  sale  of 
"spleadid  furniture" — peremptory,  because  the 
wealthy  proprietor  chose  to  get  rid  of  it  even  at  a 
'  loss.  It  was  at  the  court  end  of  oiir  great  city,  in 
a  superb  mansion,  and  it  b«ing  well  known  that 
its  possessor  had  selected  it  without  any  plebaian 
reference  to  expense,  and  that  some  of  it  had  been 
designed  by  the  artistic  taste  of  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  purchasers  of  a  more  fashionable  and 
potential  order  than  tisual  were  attracted.  Bar- 
gains were  not  expected,  and,  therefore, pawn-bro- 
kers, those  ^  obscene  birds  of  prey,"  did  not  darken 
the  doors.  I  observed  a  few  of  thoee  unfortunate 
ladies  n^ho  brood  over  every  auction — who,  I  pre- 
sume, go  to  these  marts  "  as  ^amateurs,"  as  a  cer- 
tain man  confessed  he  went  to  a  hanging,  who 
take  the  conspicuous  places,  and  occupy  from  the 
begii^ning  to  the  end  of  the  sale,  the  easiest  seats, 
having  nothing  worse  or  better  to  do,  there  or 
anywhere,  than  to  kill  time — time  that  so  soon 
dies  a  natural  death. 

Some  were  there  to  snatch  a  lucky  chance  of 
possessing  elegancies  not  to  be  compassed  at  their 
regular  price,  and  others  there  were,  leeches  full 
to  plethora  of  worldly  goods,  calling  for  more  and 
more,  whose  brows  are  ploughed  and  their  hearts 
eaten  out  with  sordid  cares.  Oh,  my  countrywo- 
men, is  life,  BO  full  of  import  and  so  brief,  to  be 
thus  thrown  away  I  Can  none  of  its  pursuits  with 
their  plentitude  of  knowledge  and  happiness  win 
you?  Have  you  no  fellow  creature  in  ignorance 
to  foe  instructed  ?  None  fallen  to  be  rescued — none 
in  sickness  or  sorrow  to  be  tended  7 

The  sale  began.  I  do  not  know  precisely  what 
my  friend's  objects  were.  I  think  she  had  a  gene- 
ral and  rather  indistinct  purpose  to  buy  anything 
that  tempted  her  taste  and  was  within  the  circle 
of  her  means.  She  has  a  refined  taste,  which,  if 
not  a  creator  of  wants  is  rather  suggestive  of  them, 
so  that  nothing  within  this  richly  furnished  house 
was  quite  out  of  the  field  of  her  vision,  quite  be- 
yond her  possible  possession.  For  myself  though 
I  earnestly  desired  that  neither  wood  nor  stone 
consecrated  by  the  use  of  the  late  generous  tenants 
of  the  mansion  should  be  profaned  by  unworthy 
hands,  I  had  no  selfish  purpose  beyond  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  three  chairs  of  such  conAraction 
that  any  one  of  them  might  have  given  ease  to  a 
monarch  on  his  throne,  so  that  he  might  with  this 
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luturiouB  appliance  have  slept  almost  as  well  as 
the  "  wet  sea-boy  in  the  cradle  of  the  rud^  impe* 
nous  surge.**      These  "  sleepy  hollows  "  would 
have  been  far  beyond  my  hopes *at  the  warehouse. 
Their  carved   rose- wood  and  tapestry  covering  I 
was  not  ambitious  of,  but   the   backs,  sides,  and 
arms  so  deliciously  stuiTed,  I  did  covet.     Their 
forms  so  skillfully  turned  and  adjusted  that  I  could 
fancy  every  bone,  muscle,  and  even  nerve  of  the 
nervous  friend  for  whom  I  designed  the  gift,  repos- 
ing and  wrapped  inelysiumon  their  soft  cushions. 
Their  could  not  be  purchasers  for  all  three  of  them. 
I  should    certainly  get  one — perhaps  two !    and 
then  I  might  be  munificent  and  self-indulgent  too. 
How  unqualified,  how  sure,  my  dear  friend,  is 
one's  generosity  of   possible    possessions!      The 
auctioneer  soon    finished   his   kitchen  sales,   for 
there  were  few  competitors  for  the  mean  mere 
necessaries  of  life.      The   drawing  r<loms  were 
crowded,  and  eager  eyes  bent  on  the  man  of  power. 
As  curtains,  chairs  and  sofas  passed  under  his 
hammer,  my   friend  and   I  exchanged    glances. 
She  now  and  then  timidly  bid.     Even  I  ventured 
upon  a  few  articles ;  soared  to  them,  but  with  a 
Buttering  wing.     They  soon  went  far  beyond  my 
flight.    The  chairs  were  yet  in  perspective.    In 
the  meantime  we  were  verging  to  a  piano.    **  Do 
you  think  of  bidding  on  the  piano  V  asked  my 
friend.     My  reply "  stuck  i'  the   ihroaL"    I  cer- 
tainly did  think  of  ii — anxiously.     I  confessed  I 
had  long  been  looking  for  a  piano,  hoping  to  get 
one  of  the  very  best  kind,  but  far  from  the  very 
highest  price.     This,  I  knew  was  made  by  CJ^ick- 
ering,  had  been  little  used  and  had  been  tested  by 
good  musicians;  it  had  striking  beauty,  a  quality 
to  be  valued,  though  of  as  subordinate  importance 
to  the  musical  construction  as  a  woman's  face  to 
her  soul.     I  saw  by  some  eager  eyes  bent  on  it, 
and  by  disparaging  whispers  about  it  that  I  should 
have  formidable  competitors.     My  heart  beat  as 
bid  after  bid  carried  it  up,  and  it  was  soon  struck 
off  at  a  price  beyond  me.     Then  there  was  a  little 
cabinet  in  the  field — artistically  carved,  after  an 
exquisite  design  of  the  proprietor,  made  for  a  cor- 
ner and  that  would  just  fit  a  certain  empty  comer 
that  now  seemed  to  me  an  aching  void.     Surely 
no  one  could  desire  to  possess  it  so  earnestly  as  I 
did,  but  alas  !  if  they  desired  less,  they  bid  more, 
.  and  away  went  the  cabinet.    Then  there  were 
some  girandoles — sufficiently  elegant  for  any  town- 
house,  and  modest  enough  for  the  country.     My 
imagination  at  once  lighted  their  pretty  circlet  of 
candles  on  a  certain  country  tea-table.     But  they 
have  gone  to  send  their  beams  upon  a  stranger's 
walls!     In  the  meantime  sofas,  tables,  curtains, 
carpets,  &c.  Slc.  passed  before  my  friend's  con- 
sideration and  beyond  it.     Of  some  things,  she 

was  not  sure  she  knew  the  actual  value.     ( 

has  a  vein  of  prudence — though  it  requires  some- 
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thing  like  a  prismatic  director  to  show  it.)  Others 
were  not  quite  the  thing,  and  there  were  a  few 
that  she  was  not  certain  she  wanted  i  so  all  were 
knocked  down  to  other  bids.  At  last  one  of  my 
chairs  was  set  up — mine !  Voices  rose  from  every 
part  of  the  house.     I  did  not  even  bid  for  it. 

*«  Never  mind,"  whispered  my  dear  friend  j  ( 

has  an.an(idote  for  every  evil  in  life,  be  it  great  or 
small,)  '*the  next  will  suit  you  better."  After 
waiting  another  mortal  hour,  the  second  was  in 
the  field,  and  so  eager  was  the  contest  for  it  that 
one  might  have  fancied  that  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  imbedded  within  it.  It  soon  went  far 
beyond  my  grasp.  At  last,  toward  the  close  of 
the  sale  came,  to  my  deferred  hope,  the  last.  But 
now  to  the  wearied  wretchetf  who  had  been  stand- 
ing for  hourSj  a  chair  was  a  vision  of  heavenly 
rest.  *•  Show  it — ^lift  it  up,"  cried  the  auctioneer, 
and  its  soft  cushioned  sides  were  elevated  to  meet 
every  eye.  "  You  all  want  this  I"  he  exclaimed, 
exultingly.  He  augured  rightly ;  all  did  seem  to 
want  it,  and  one  lucky  mortal  soon  obtained  it. 
**  Let  us  go  away  now,"  said  I  to  my  fiiend.  She 
smiled  pitifully  upon  the  blank  disappointment  too 
evident,  and  said  "  Oh,  no,  we  must  wait  for  the 
sweetmeat  jars ;  "  they  are  coming  to  them  now. 
There  were  a  lot  of  jars,  that  before  the  auction 
began  we  bad  agreed  to  buy  (in  some  parenthesis 
of  our  purchases,)  and  divide  between  us.  Before 
they  were  set  up,  my  friend  and  I  got  separated  by 
half  a  dozen  people.  The  jars  were  started  at  a 
reasonable  price  ;  I  bid  upon  them.  Some  competi- 
tor seemed  determined  to  have  them — ^but  her  re- 
solution was  not  stouter  than  mine.  She  as  well 
as  myself,  had  learned  the  skill  to  bid  by  a  nod,  so 
the  rival  bids  were  only  known  by  the  announce- 
ment,"  Eighteen  cents  is  bid,  ladies,  nineteen 

'  nineteen  each — twenly—twenty-two^three,  twen- 
three — twenty-four'*— I  turned  my  eye  to  the  jars; 
*'  did  they  cost  so  much  V  vaguely  passed  through 
my  mind,  but  this  was  my  last  chance  for  anything 
and  the  jars  I  would  have ;  so  on  it  went,  **  twen- 
ty-five—six— six — twenty-six  each — twenty-seven 
going  at  twenty-seven— at  twenty-seven  going— 

twenty-eight  !— twenty-eight !— going— gone  ! 

The  jars  were  mine.  The  auctioneer  smiled. 
f  Thank  you,  ladies — a  brave  bid  for  the  sweetmeat 
jars !  *'  I  felt  myself  the  object  of  the  rather  con- 
temptuous observation  of  my  neighbors,  and  of 
the  rather  thriUing  suppressed  laugh  that  was 
passing  round.  But  imagine  my  consternation 
when  my  friend  making  her  way  to  me,  said,  in  a 
voice  of  the  most  piteous  deprecation :  '*  My  dear ! 
that  was  my  .bid !  '*  Never  were  two  women  more 
chop-fallen  We  left  the  auction  together,  after 
four  hours  lost  there,  and  thus  ended  our  first  and 
last  bargain  aspiration  ,of  which  the  sweetmeat  jare 
will  long  remain  a  ludicrous  monument. 
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I  have  not  done.  This  was  not  our  last  appear- 
ance on  an  auction  theatre.  We  inverted  the 
usual  order,  and  went  from  comedy  to  tragedy. 
You  know  our  friend  Mrs. ,  is  still  languish- 
ing with  illness  in  a  distant  land.  Her  house  is 
let|  and  as  her  furniture  could  not  be  otherwise  con- 
veniently disposed  of,  Mr. decided  to  have 

it  sold  by  auction.  So  my  friend,  (the  joint  pro- 
prietor of  the  sweetmeat  jars,)  being  thfe  earthly 
providence  of  ail  those  she  loves,  determined  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  she  could,  the  sacrifice  of  her 
absent  friend's  possessions.  I  readily  consented 
to  meet  her,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  auc- 
tion, we  met  at  that  threshold  which  our  beloved 
friend's  last  footsteps  had  sanctified.  The  odious 
red  flag  was  flying  over  it.  Very  fitting  that  it 
should  be  of  the  piratical  color!  Strange  and 
common  faces  were  thronging  in  that  home  which 
beauty  had  graced,  and'  cultivation,  refinement, 
and  elegance  had  embellished,  and  affection  had 
sanctified.  More  than  one  pale  form  rose  to  our 
imaginations,  and  brimmed  our  eyes  with  tears. 
We  were  unfit  members  of  the  motley  congrega- 
tion about  us,  and  both  of  us  would  gladly  have 
run  away  from  the-sciund  of  feet  careering  up  and 
down  our  friend's  house  and  desecrating  the  places 
that  she  and  her's  had  made  sacred  to  us,  but 
our  sentiment  was  to  be  turned  to  accoimt,  not  lost 
in  air. 

The  sale  began.  "  Oh,  hear  them ! "  whispered 
my  firiend,  they  are  bidding  off  that  China  for 
nothing!"  and  visions  of  her  friend's  hospitable 
table  came  swimming  before  her.  "  Let  us  bid 
upon  it,"  she  continued,  eagerly,  *'  and  then  either 
of  U8  can  take  it ! "  And  thus  by  a  competition, 
unexampled  at  an  auction  I  believe,  we  ran  it  up, 
till  a  late  dawning  of  prudence,  forbade  our  going 
further,  and  the  China,  to  me  an  utter  superfluity, 
was  knocked  down  to  my  bid.  Our  absent  friends 
as  you  know,  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  utter 
incapacity  to  posEess  anything  that  is  not  costly. 
Not  from  ostentation — heaven  knows,  there  were 
never  people  farther  firom  that  vulgar  vice — but 
refinement  and  taste  are  an  essential  part  of  their 
composition.  The  art  and  uste  of  the  artisan 
muBt  be  requited,  and  one  cannot  buy  Meaks'e  rose- 


wood chairs  for  the  price  of  a  flag-bottomed  one 
from  a  Yankee  factory ;  and  French  China,  of  rare 
dye,  is  far  more  costly  than  <*blue  Liverpool." 
My  friend  and  I  arie,  as  you  know,  prudent  women, 
but  our  feelings  stimulated  by  the  occasion  were 
destined  to  empty  our  purses  that  day.  The 
amount  of  my  purchases  was,  comparatively  smal!, 
and  if  I  bought  champagne  glasses  with  little  pros- 
pect of  ever  using  them,  "  fine  cut  lemonades"  for 
a  friend,  who  would  look  upon  them  as  only  suited 
for  the  orgies  of  the  demon  of  dyspepsia,  I  was 
consoled  by  the  thought  that  they  would  minister 
to  pleasant  memories,  and  were  certainly  saved 
from  falling  to  the  level  of  other  household  goods 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  never  seen  them 
mantling  with  the- hospitalities  of  our  dear  friends. 

For    ,  you  should    know    the    irrepressible 

warmth  of  her  friendships,  as  well  as  the  tmbound- 
ed  liberality  of  her  disposition,  to  understand  the 
seaming  recklessness  with  which  she  bought  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  to  save  her  friend's 
property  from  sacrifice  or  vulgar  possession.  I 
was  standing  near  a  chair,  which  an  old  harpy, 
with  a  regular  auction  a^)ect,  was  examining. 
I  was  sure,  by  a  certain  devouring  expression  of 
her  eye,  that  she  meant  to  buy  it,  though  taming 
the  end  of  her  nose  up,  and  the  comers  of  her 
mouth  down,  she  called  the  attention  of  other 
birds  of  prey,  who  were  hovering  over  it,  to  some 
darns  on  the  chintz  cover.  A  few  moments  after 
my  friend  came  to  examine  it,  and  the  dams  catch- 
ing her  eye  she  bent  over  them  as  if  she  would 
have  kissed  them  as  holy  relics,  and  pointing  them 
out  to  me  said,  "  her  own  dear  dams ! — I  most 
have  this  chair !  "  and  chair,  as  curtains,  beds,  and 
chairs  had  done  before  it,  passed  into  her  posKs- 
sion.  Where  they  are  to  be  bestowed  in  a  house 
already  thoroughly  fiimished,  I  know  not,  but  I 
am  sure  some  mark,  like  the  dear  friend's  dam, 
will  be  upon  them  all,  and  they  will  remain  as 
sacred  in  her  eyes  as  were  the  holy  vetasels  of  the 
Temple  to  the  ancient  Jews. 

"  The  heart's  the  gold  for  a'  man."  If  the  trad- 
ing of  the  "  money  changers  *'  profiined  the  holy 
place,  that  of  my  friend  sanctified  one  auction 
sale. 


nH¥(D(SAVn(DH. 


BT    MISS    ANITA    BLACKWBLL. 


SnuTofbeaatyl  Spirit  of  long! 
Poor  Uiy  bright  wmleri  mv  dmrk  path  along ! 
Fainting  I  Uuigai*l^i  ^  •  oand  from  abova, 
Spirit  or  beauty  thou !  Spirit  of  lore ! 

Cold  o*er  tho  heart  of  the  exiled  and  lonely, 
Waves  from  the  Tanisbed,  low-murmnring,  roll ; 
Bearing  bnt  ahadowt,  sad  echoing!  onljN 
Dark  tbrougfa  the  pa«t-haanted  caves  of  the  louL 


GladncM,  and  hope,  and  power,  proud  ttp-«pcingiog, 
Are  ye  bat  phaatoms,  unreal  a>  fair  1 


Show  me  the  pathway,  when  Joyonaly  winging. 
The  blase  of  your  pinions  glaaeas  bright  on  the  air ! 


**  Deep  in  the  heart  of  tha  loving  and  doing 
Hold  I,  O  mortal!  my  dwcUing Tor  aye ; 
There  from  the  spirit-land  sileatlT  wooing. 
Angel-tones  erer  sweep  lovingly  by  !** 

The  breath  of  hope*s  mora  now  scattersth  i 
Lowering  o^r  me  with  rapture  I  see. 
Music  alT-gbrious,  love's  golden  gladn*^ ' 
Spirit  of  beauty !  I  yield  me  to  thee .' 


IL]£iSL¥l£S   IPKDM  A  IL^HDY'S  dH^^IEMAIr 


BT      M'ISS      BXILT     E.     AXBS. 


"Phimp,  you -have  always  been  the  torment  of 
my  life!  I  will  not — if  1  can  possibly  help  it — 
shed  one  decent  tear  at  parting  with  you/* 

'*  Here  comes  the  carriage.  You  are  crying,  I 
see.  Ha !  ha !  yoa  cannot  hide  it !  You  may  as 
well  take  away  those  little,  foolish  hands:  here 
are  the  tears  stealing  out  between  the  fingers! 
They  never  tell  fibe — those  pearly  drops  that  will 
start  in  spite  of  you;  and  while  that  shrewish  little 
tongue  calls  me  pickpocket  and  thief,  they  soy, 
honestly,  *  Dear,  handsome,,  witty,  roguish  brother 
Philip,  I  love  you  a  thousand  times  better  than  my 
bridegroom :  it  breaks  my  heart  to  part  with  you.* '' 

"  You  need  not  take  one  whimper  to  yourself, 
yoii  tease — you  chiefest  of  rogues.  Hear  what 
Patrick  says  of  you : — *  If  a  poor  man  came  to  die 
in  this  house,  he  could  not  die,  for  M isther  Philip 
plaguing  him ! '  What  is  that,  peeping  out  of  your 
pocket  1  Restore  my  property,  instantly,  or  I  will 
make  the  captain  shake  you.  Thief!  robber! 
pirate ! " 

**  Thanks,  sweetest  of  sisters !  I  am  enchanted 
with  this  delicate  irony  of  yours,  and  also  with 
Patrick's  hyperbole.  I  consider  the  titles  you 
have  so  liberally  conferred  upon  me,  as  so  many 
flattering  expressions  of  regard.  I  only  regret  I 
have  been  able  to  do  so  little  to  deserve  them.  Oh, 
for  one  more  snatch  among  your  papers !  '  These 
few  precious  pages  (alas,  that  they  are  so  few !) 
shall  be  safe  from  your  destroying  hand  forever,  if 
I  can  but  find  a  magazine  or  a  newspaper  obliging 
enough  to  publish  them.  Ah !  you  do  not  believe 
it !  But  you  will  see,''  cried  I,  waving  high  above 
my  head  the  following  **  Leaves  torn  from  a 
journal."  Philip  Symington. 

"  Wednesday  evening,  half^past  eleven. — I  have 
at  last  reached  my  quiet  chamber.  Am  right  glad 
of  a  little  of  my  own  society.  Oh,  this  city  life ! 
How  tired  one  often  is  of  behaving  one's  self;  of 
being  talked  to  and  looked  at.  How  refreshing  it 
is  to  my  weary  wits  to  stretch  themselves  at  ease, 
nnchallenged  by  blue-stocking  ladies  and  literary 
beaux !  Twelve  mortal  hours  since  I  have  had  a 
moment  unclaimed  by  somebody,  or  something, 
agreeable  or  otherwise.  Twelve  hours  by  the 
Vol.  VI.— No.  3. 


watch — lacking  one  minute,  however,  since  I 
have  had  a  chance  for  a  friendly  '  how  d'ye  do,'  to 
that  unjustly  neglected  individual,  my  own  self. 
In  my  giddiness,  I  began  to  imagine  we  had  parted 
company  forever — that  is,  ny  company  self  and 
my  genuine,  good,  little  stay-at-home  self  who 
came  hither  from  dear  Supine  Bank  just  three 
weeks  ago,  to  see  the  gay  world,  and  be  seen 
therein.  Another  day  like  this  and  my  poor  head 
will  be  quite  turned,  like  a  glove  or  an  empty 
purse.  I  have  entirely  talked  out  my  stock  of 
common  places,  and  wish  I  might  not  see  a  single 
person  whom  I  have  met  to-day,  for  a  month  to 
come.  Twelve  hours !  One  must  have  the  pow- 
ers of  an  archangel  to  entertain  or  be  entertained 
half  that  time.  The  power  of  attending  to  exter- 
nal impressions  depends  on  habit ;  mine  is,  natu- 
rally enough,  quickly  exhausted,  and  then  I  begin 
to  be  abstracted  and  benumbed :  my  voice  comes 
back  strangely  to  my  ears,  as  if  it  were  not  mine ; 
my  eyes  meet  other  eyes  with  a  dreamy  indiffer- 
ence, as  though  everybody  was,  like  myself,  a 
machine.     I  remember  Nicole  says  something  like 

this Pshaw !  it  has  escaped  me.*     As  soon  as 

I  began  to  be  tired,  I  looked  upon  myself  from 
without,  as  it  were,  much  amused  without  the 
civil  phantom's  performance  of  the  duties  of  atten- 
tion and  response,^  as  various  persons  came  to 
strike  the  springs  which  governed  the  muscles  of 
the  countenance ;  one  calling  forth  a  grimace  of 
surprise,  another  a  smile,  a  third  a  polite  assent, 
&c. 

"  Hark !  twelve  o'clock.  My  nerves  arc  not 
yet  sufficiently  quieted  for  sleep.  I  shall  scribble 
till  I  am  quite  composed  and  sleepy.  What  is  to 
be  recorded  for  this  day,  in  this  sage  and  valuable 
register  of  daily  experience  7 

"  I  must  confess  that  the  most  prominent  of  my 
confused  recollections  of  this  weary  day,  is  the 
marked  attention  paid  me  by  the  conceited  Cap- 
tain Grey.  I  think  that,  but  for  him,  who  stood 
ready  to  fill  up  by  his  eternal  questions  and'flatte- 


***  Somethiag  like  tfatt:— Every  man  mm  bis  own  phan- 
tom. A  fraat  fmeral  behold*  bimtelf  m  ■p«ctra  oo  bone- 
back,  with  m  mjiltrioua  powar  ovar  battalions  of  man ;  and 
reeofniias  himself  only  by  tha  aflbet  ha  prodncas,  itc 
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lies,  every  respite  I  was  allowed  by  the  politeness 
of  my  new  acquaintances,  I  might  have  borne  the 
day's  campaign  with  leas  fatigue.  Is  this  man  a 
fool»  or  is  be  not  1  That  is  a  question  I  cannot 
settle  to  my  satisfaction,  though  I  consider  myself 
rather  a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  commonly.  So 
I  leave  it  fur  further  investigation.  Not  proven  a 
fool,  and  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  doubt,  is  the 
verdict  of  my  judgment.  How  good-humoredly 
he  listened  to  my  contemptuous  answers  to  his  ful- 
some compliments !  How  meekly  he  endured  my 
insulting  comments  on  the  military  profession  and 
dress!  How  very  pleasantly  he  smiled,  and 
pleaded  not  guilty,  when  I  accused  him  of  foppery 
and  dandy-hood !  I  was  hardly  dignified  in  my 
attacks,  I  fear.  I  am  ashamed,  now  that  the 
temptation  to  affront  him  is  past,  that  I  said  so 
many  rude  things.  I  hope  they  displeased  him,  at 
least 

"  This  man  has  a  good  temper,  surely.  How- 
ever, the  vain  are  always  good-natured.  He  is 
too  well  defended  by  a  panoply  of  self-conceit  to 
be  vulnerable  to  ridicule.  That  is  the  whole  secret 
of  his  patience. 

*'  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  conclusion, 
however.  This  character  puzzles  me.  /s  he  so 
vain,  after  all?     L^^t  me  think. 

"  *  Half-past  twelve,*  says  the  watchman. 
Thank  you  for  the  information,  my  good  friend, 
since  it  sets  my  lazy  pen  iti  motion  again.  I  have 
been  biting  the  top  of  it  quite  long  enough.  I  did 
not  think  the  sapient  captain  could  have  occupied 
my  thoughts  so  long.  The  truth  is,  my  curiosity 
is  strongly  excited.  One  speech  of  his  I  liked,  I 
confess.  He  declared  it  much  less  humiliating  to 
bis  pride  that  I  should  have  too  low  an  opinion  of 
him,  than  a  higher  one  than  he  deserved  What 
if  his  imperturbable  composure  under  my  saucy 
inuendoes  should  proceed  from  a  consciousness  of 
superiority,  and  a  secret  enjoyment  of  my  false  es- 
timate of  him  7  I  verily  think  he  did  make  some 
silly  speeches  on  purpose  to  mislead  me.  But 
why  should  he  do  that  T  No ;  it  is  very  improba- 
ble that  he  had  any  such  intention.  He  is  a  Jiat. 
I  do  not  know,  though.  He  was  well  received 
among  the  gentlemen,  I  noticed ;  on  familiar 
terms  with  some  distinguished  men — the  very 
aristocracy  of  intellect.  i 

**  1  shall  be  wide  awake,  when  I  next  have  an 
opportunity  to  observe.  I  shall  find  you  out,  Mr. 
Grey :  if,  indeed,  there  be  anything  to  be  found 
out.  I  am  sorry  I  declined  to  try  his  pony,  to- 
morrow. Why  did  n  I  really  should  like  a  ride, 
extremely,  provided  that  •  «  • 

•  •••»»      and 

the  eaptain  dso.  I  begged  that  he  would  allow 
me  to  be  inAstrious.  I  complained  that  I  couid 
not  sew  fiist,  or  well,  if  he  would  peraist  in  talking 
to  me,  and  expecting  me  to  listen.    Then  he  rose. 


took  up  the  cricket  in  both  hands,  and  made  me  a 
low  bow«  As  he  stood  a  moment,  undecided 
whither  he  should  betake  himself,  several  voices  at 
once  eagerly,  called  for  help.  '  Here,  Captain 
Grey,  I  want  you  to  hold  my  skein.'  '  Here  are 
my  scissors  tu  be  picked  up.*  '  Can  you  thread 
those  needles  ?  *  *  The  wax  is  lost ;  will  you  find 
it  ?  *  '  Roll  up  that  tape  ;  that  is  a  nice  little  job 
for  you.*  The  gallant  captain  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, giving  me  a  comic  glance  of  resignation,  and 
dashed  bravely  into  the  .circle. 

"  The  coarsest  and  most  simple  work  is  agree* 
able,  when  one  chooses  to  be  stupid  and  silent    It 
was  quite  delightful  to  sit  in  a  quiet  comer,  with 
two  or  three  quiet,  meditative  damsels  like  myself, 
all  at  work  on  a  baize  gown  fur  an  old  woman  in 
the  next  street.     We  were  promised  the  privilege 
of  carrying  it  to  her,  as  soon  as  our  zealous  nee- 
dles should  have  set  the  final  stitch  in  it.    Soberly 
and  steadily  did  we  advance  ;  running,  hemming, 
stitching,  mute  as  fishes,  lest  a  moment  might  be 
wasted. ,  I  cannot  deny  that  my  attention  was  oc- 
casionally diverted,  however ;  there  was  such  a 
clamor  round  the  centre-table,  such  a  continual 
clatter  of  tongues,  and  such  shrill  bursts  of  laugh- 
ter, that  one  could  not  help  turning  an  eye  that 
way  now  and  then.     The  butt  of  the  noisy  circle 
exhibited  the  most  unconquerable  patience.    He 
not  only  endured  raillery  which  amounted  to  rude- 
ness, he  seemed  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  provoke 
it.     He  hung  his  head,  changed  his  voice  to  a 
whining  drawl,  clasped  his  hands,  and  begged  for 
quarter.     1  would  not  look  at  him ;  yet  1  «at0  be 
said  and  did  everything  most  likely  to  set  them  all 
laughing  at  him.  I  was  provoked  at  his  buffoonery, 
but  I  could  not  help  laughing,  which  provoked  me 
still  more.     I  did  hope  he  would  show  some  signs 
of  disgust,  when  a  young  hoyden  boxed  his  ears 
with  no  gentle    hand.     He   proclaimed   himself 
highly   honored — extremely   flattered  ;    presented 
his  cheek  again  to  the  fair  smiter  with  a  grin  of 
exultation  which  made  her  blush.    I  blushed,  too, 
from  sympathy.     *  Mercy  I   what  a  strange  man 
that  Captain  Grey  is ! '  exclaimed  one  of  my  fellow 
Dorcases,  as  she  raised  her  eyes  in  biting  ofi*  her 
thread,  and  saw  his  foolish  phiz.     He  beard  the 
remark,  or  saw  her  astonishment,  for  be  drew  his 
hand  over  his  face,  as  if  pulling  off  a  mask,  and 
behold!  a  different  personage  comes  upon  the 
stage,  with  a  fiice  a  yard  long — ^but  equally  un- 
meaning.    This  solemn  fool  rises  from  the  table, 
puts  a  thimble  upon  bis  little  finger,  and  a  skein  of 
thread  about  his  neck,  and  scats  himself,  like  a 
Turk,  at  Miss  Dorcas's  feet ;  seizes  the  hem  of  the 
baize  gown,  and  set  himself  seriously  to  work, 
drawing  out  his  arm  with  a  woman-like  twitch, 
and  screwing  his  face  at  every  stitch,  as  if  taking 
infinite  pains  to  be  accurate.    Oh,  such  sewing! 
Now  and  then  he  looked  very  composedly  into  my 
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&ce,  to  see  whether  I  was  diverted.  I  woald  have 
given  my  old  aron-chair — my  old  books,  or  new 
ones  either — anything  I  have  most  precious  among 
my  chattels,  for  the  power  to  stand  that  glance 
with  dignified  gravity,  for  I  felt  angry  with  him. 
What  could  it  be  that  so  took  away  all  my  usual 
self-possession,  and  constrained  me  to  laugh, 
against  my  will  7  I  turned  away  to  hide  a  smile, 
and  found  myself  laughing  so  ungovernably  that  I 
could  not  hope  to  conceal  it.  I  said,  somewhat 
pettishly.  'Do  you  think  people  are  always 
pleased  when  they  laugh?'  He  answered,  with 
affected  simplicity,  '  Yes.'    <  It  is  a  mistake  of 

yours/  said  1.     *  Inde ed  ! '   he  said,  wiih  a 

drawl  and  a  stare,  which  made  me  feel  some  in- 
clinatiun  to  cuff  his  ears,  which  were  temptingly 
within  my  reach.  I  was  vexed  that  I  could  not 
despise  him  sufficiently  to  be  unmoved  to  mirth  or 
anger.  I  saw  a  gleam  of  triumph  in  his  eye — but 
I  could  not  be  calm.  1  am  half  afraid  of  this  man, 
I  really  believe,  or  I  should  not  feel  so  much  cha- 
grin at  my  folly  and  weakness.  I  had  an  impres- 
sion ail  the  wbilf ,  and  have  it  still — whether  with 
reason,  time  will  prove — tnat  under  the  cloak  of 
nonsense  lay  hidden  a  character,  the  height  and 
depth  of  which  neither  I  nor  any  person  present 
was  capable  of  fathoming.  My  imagination  m 
somewhat  captivated,  in  spite  of  my  eyes  and  ears, 
by  this  idea  of  an  inner  world  kept  from  vulgar 

ken',  and  open  only  to Romantic  nonsense, 

this,  which  savors  of  dream-land  !  I  must  be  half 
asleep.  I  was  greatly  relieved  when  the  robe  was 
finished,  and  we  went  to  carry  it  to  the  poor  suf- 
ferer. I  was  afraid  he  should  accompany  us,  but  I 
could  not  prevent  him.  I  need  not  have  been 
anxious  lest  he  should  make  the  unfortunate  more 
unhappy  by  any  heedlessness  .of  his.  The  express 
sion  of  his  countenance,  (not  assumed,  I  hope,)  as 
we  entered  the  comfortless  dwelling,  reassured  me. 
I  did  not  watch  him,  but  I  believe  that  his  purse 

•  •  «  «  «««• 

•  •  »  *  regi'et,  Captain  Grey,  that  you 
will  show  yourself  so  indifferent  to  public  opinion. 
I  honor  true  independence,  but  really ' 

"  '  Who  has  informed  you,  madam,  that  I  am 
indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  those  whose  opinion 
is  of  any  consequence? ' 

"  I  was  silent. 

*'  *  Miss  Augusta,  I  am  not  indifferent  to  your 
opinion  of  me.' 

*'  *  My  opinion  is  not  of  any  consequence. 
But ' 

"  *  I  value  your  regard.  I  hop*  to  obtain  it,  in 
due  time.  Meanwhiles  I  do  not  fear  that  a  lady 
of  your  discernment  will  take  me  for  a  fool,  though 
I  may  don  cap  and  bells.' 

" '  You  seem  determined  to  brave  my  contempt, 
and  that  of  all  ladies.' 
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"  '  None  but  the  contemptible  arc  afraid  of  con- 
tempt.* 

"  *  A  comfortable  muxim,  truly.' 

" '  A  true  one.* 

"  'Perhaps  so.' 

*'  *  As  to  my  folly,  there  is  method  in  it,  as  you 
may  see,  if  you  observe  that  it  has  answered  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  attention  of  one  very  lovely 
and  estimable  young  lady  so  far  as  to  lead  her  to 
think  me  less  a  fool  than  I  seem,  and  to  wish  me 
to  seem  the  wise  and  witty  gentleman  that  I  pri- 
vately am.  Now,  most  probably,  had  I  been  like 
everybody  else,  she  would  never  have  bestowed 
either  the  thought  or  the  wish  upon  me.' 

"  *  It  is  not  much  to  boast  of,'  said  I,  coldly,  but 
with  warm  cheeks. 

"  *  True  ;  but  valuable  as  the  first  mark  of  inte- 
rest.' 

The  puppy ! 

'Further:  grant  that  all  these  pretty  butter- 
flies— I  do  not  include  you,  of  course,  in  that  class 
— ^grant  that  they  imagine  themselves  superior  to 
me.  I  am  not  mortified.  Let  them  despise  me 
in  any  degree  they  can.  I  mean,  merely  with 
regard  to  iniellfctual,  not  moral  qualities.  In 
truth,  they  like  me  better  than  if  they  thought  1 
despised  them.* 

" '  But  I,  who  have  a  peep  behind  the  scenes, 
know  that  you  do  in  fact  despise  us.' 

•'  *  Oh,  I  remember  you  were  polite  enough  not 
to  include  me  among  the  butterflies.  But  I  wish 
no  exemption,  thank  you,  sir,  except  from  the 
nonsense  you  address  to  ladies  in  general.  That 
is  really  too  insulting  to  common  sense.' 

"  •  You  do  me  lees  than  justice.     I 1 

You  drive  me  too  close.  I  shall  show  you  too 
much  of  my  game.' 

"  •  You  need  not  be  so  cautious.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you  at  all.  I  trust,  however,  whatever 
game  you  allude  to,  you  may  be  beaten.' 

"  '  Do  not  wish  that.  Wish  me  victory  for  your 
own  sake.' 

"  *  You  are  very  enigmatical.' 

"  'Just  come  with  me  to  this  door,  and  listen.' 

"I  complied.  I  was  really  confounded  and 
vexed  at  the  mixture  of  affected  sentiment,  point- 
less wit,  and  vapid  nonsense,  that  came  to  our 
ears,  I  desired  him  to  observe  that  the  most  witty 
of  the  few  ideas  that  were  bandied  about  were 
contributed  by  the  butterflies. 

** '  Yes,*  said  he.  '  Grave  and  sensible  people 
are  always  silly,  when  they  try  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  such  a  scene,  because  it  is  not  their  element. 
What  says  the  poet  ? — 

'Qunnd  pour  vire  ou  f^assemble, 
Lm  plus  fouB  sont  lei  pi  as  sagei  .* ' 

"  'It  does  seem  as  if  people  had  left  their  wits 
at  home,  to-night,'  said  I. 
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**  *  Should  I  go  in,  which  would  be  best  received 
there,  sense  or  nonsense  ?  Do  you  counsel  me  to 
play  the  owl  among  singing  birds? ' 

"  *  No.  A  man  who  tries  to  converse  where 
others'  only  talk * 


•<  < 
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And  talk  nonsense 


'  Will  find  it  only  loud  soliloquizing.  Give  me 
the  fireside,  where  a  few  choice  spirits  form  the 
circle.  These  parties-  make  me  home-sick. 
Already  I  find  them 

'Stale,  flat,  and  uQ|>rofitab]e/ 

and  I  would  not  waste  another  month  as  I  have 
done  the  last,  for  all  the  wealth  these  people  spend 
to  entertain  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  party-going 
throng.' 

*' '  You  accused  me  of  despising  those  young 
ladies  who  are  chattering  and  prating  so  amiably 
there.  It  is  you,  now,  who  must  plead  guilty  on 
that  score.  On  ray  word,  Miss  Augusta,  you  are 
too  satirical  ^  it  is  not  becoming  to  be  wiser  and 
graver  than  other  people.' 

"  *  You  have  turned  the  tables  very  fairly,*  said 
I,  laughing.  '  While  I  rail  at  parties,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  veriest  rattle-pate  here  in  in  posses- 
sion of  valuable,  perhaps  exalted  qualities,* — [1 
hope  he  did  not  suppose  I  thought  of  him,] — ^'could 
we  follow  them  into  the  domestic  circle,  and  see 
them  in  their  natural  and  unaffected  character * 

"  *  I  cordially  agree  with  you.  I  despise  them 
just  as  little  as  you  do.  See  this  little  trifler ! — the 
coquettish,  dimpling  face,  here,  in  the  corner.  I 
saw  her,  this  morning,  surrounded  by  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  second  only  to  the  mother  in  use- 
fulness and  influence  among  them.  I  thought,  as 
I  watched  her  devotion  to  their  comfort,  there 
were  treasures  of  affection  in  her  heart  which  any 
storm  of  adversity  would  call  into  heroic  action  ; 
such  as  had  been  made  the  theme  of  poets  and 
historians,  and  trumpeted  through  the  world.' 

**  *  Oh,  here 's  Walter ! '  cried  the  gay  little  dam- 
sel. *  I  see  him  looking  round  the  edge  of  the 
folding-door.  Bo-peep !  you  are  discovered.  Come 
and  make  us  laugh.  Where  have  you  been?  How 
we  have  missed  you ! ' 

*' '  I  will  try  and  talk  wisely,*  said  he,  bowing 
to  me  as  he  advanced  into  the  room.  I  felt  ex- 
tremely awkward,  thus  publicly  acknowledged  as 
monitor.    I  nodded,  however,  and  * 

"  Sunday  evening.  I  have  been  in  a  giddy 
whirl  of  amusement  all  the  week,  and  needed  the 
repose  of  mind  I  have  enjoyed  to-day.  I  never 
found  the  Sabbath  so  truly  a  day  of  rest.  Philip 
often  says, '  Every  day  is  Sunday  at  Supine  Bank. 
It  seems  so  to  him  as  a  refuge  from  the  bustle  and 
noise  of  a  city  life.  How  many  people  I  saw  «t 
church,  to-day,  who,  like  me,  were  glad  to  rest 
their  weary  heads  and  hearts,  and  forget  the  vani- 
ties and  perplexities  of  the  week.    I  cannot  say 


that  my  mind  was  quite  under  my  control,  how- 
ever. I  found  my  eyes  and  thoughts  often  roving. 
The  sermon  was  on  peace.  I  looked  to^see  how 
the  captain  liked  the  Quaker  sentiments  flung  at 
his  epaulette.  I  wanted  to  throw  a  hymn-book  at 
stupid  Miss  Black*s  immovable  bonnet,  that  was 
just  in  the  way.  Then  the  end  of  a  tune  came 
into  my  head,  bringing  with  it,  irresijtibly,  the 
figure,  and  the  captain  and  myself  dancing  it  up 
the  aisle.  Then  I  fell  to  repeating  the  words  of 
the  preacher,  like  an  echo,  (silently,  of  course,)  and 
so  fixed  my  attention  once  more.  A  fine  speaker, 
luckily,  and  a  heart -warming  discourse,  claimed 
my  attention ;  -so  that  it  was  only  when  I  was  off 
my  guard,  now  and  then,  that  my  mind  took  an 
excursion,  run  away  with,  for  a  moment,  by  some 
saucy  intruder  of  an  idea  that  came  in  without 
knocking  for  admittance. 

**  Twelve,  at  night. -:-Hiive  been  to  the  oratorio. 
I  thought  I  liked  family  concerts  best.  I  still  think 
there  is  no  harmony  so  thrilling  as  the  voices  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  But  the  majestic  chords  that 
are  still  vibrating  in  my  mind's  ear,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  any  other  music.  The  organ  bad 
a  soul  ^vithin  it — the  soul  of  Haydn..  There  is 
nothing,  except  the  starry  sky,  that  so  wakes  my 
consciousness  of  immortality  as  those  deep,  rich 
volumes  of  sound.  Such  music  is  a  foretaste  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  better  life — a  purer  body.  I  pity 
those  who  cannot  enjoy  them.  The  captain  said 
to  me,  after  the  overture  was  finished — 

"  *  I  would  ride  forty  miles,  any  time,  to  hear 
that  man  play  that  one  piece.' 

"  '  Is  he  not  the  usual  organist  1 ' 

"  *  No ;  he  is  a  friend  of  mine— 1  knew  him 
abroad.  An  amateur  player.  He  suits  my  taste 
better  than  these  professional  organists,  who  are 
all  fingers,  and  no  soul.' 

"  *  Such  as  played  at  church  to-day.' 

"  *  Yes;  who  will  play  you  Old  Hundred,  with 
variations,  till  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
Yankee  Doodle ;  and  between  the  verses  of  the 
hymn  take  a  distracted  flight  over  the  keys,  as  if 
pursued  by  an  evil  conscience,  ending  with  a  false 
chord,  and  a  trill  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  end 
of my  patience.* 

"  Good  !     I  could  have  shaken  hands  with  him. 

*' '  Then,  such  a  roar  and  crash  as  he  drove  us 
out  of  church  withal.  His  only  object  must  have 
been  to  clear  the  coast  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
stopped  my  ears  and  ran,  without  so  much  as  look- 
ing behind  me  to  see  if  the  windows  survived  the 
horrible  concussion  of  the  air.' 

"  Certainly  the  rattle-pate  is  a  man  of  aenae  and 
feeling  with  regard  to  music.  I  was  too  civil  to 
him  by  far^  to-night.  I  liked  him  vastly  better 
than  usual.  How  strangely  he  always  sjips  into 
every  page  of  my  journal !    I  do  not  know  why. 
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except  tbat  he  is  always  at  my  side.  I  shall  miss 
him.  His  furlough  expires  soon.  I  wish  it  were 
over  already.  He  will  make  himself  too  necessary 
to  me,  I  am  afraid.  I  shall  not  know  what  to  do 
without  him. 

"  Wednesday no,  Tuesday.    There !    Here 

is  a  blot  and  half  a  doxen  blunders  in  one  line.  I 
won't  write.  I  do  not  feel  like  Jt.  I  wish  the 
captain  to  Jericho,  where  there  must  be  a  pretty 
collection  of  plagues,  if  all  I  have  sent  there  ar- 
rived ;  or,  laid  in  the  Red  Sea,  with  other  ifnp-er- 
tinent  spirits.  May  some  good  genius  fly  away 
with  him  soon,  or  carry  me  to  Supine  Bank. 

**  Wednesday.  A  slight  headache.  Stajred  in 
my  room.  A  quiet  day.  Captain  called.  I  would 
not  descend.  I  am  tired  of  being  quizzed  on  his 
account.  I  will  vlai  an  end  to  it,  if  I  play  the  in- 
valid a  week. 

'*  P.  M.  Captain  called  again.  Sent  up  a  note, 
with  some  coins  he  promised  to  show  me.  Very 
officious.     Cannot  I  be  quiet  one  day  1 

**  Thursday. '  Came  to  the  desperate  resolution 
of  spending  the  day  with  old  Mrs.  Black.  Went 
early  in  the  morning,  in  the  omnibus.  Captain 
Grey,  happening  to  be  passing,  called  to  bring  me 
home  in  bis  chaise.  The  old  lady  would  not  in- 
vite roe  to  prolong  my  visit,  so  I  could  not  well 
avoid  riding  home  with  him.  He  drives  well. 
Uses  no  whip.  A  beautiful  dog  ran  by  the  side, 
all  the  way.  I  asked  if  he  was  a  sportsman.  *  No.' 
He  is  fond  of  animals,  which  looks  amiable  in  a 
man.  He  would  not  harm  them.  Yet  it  is  his 
profession  to  kill  men.     Shocking  idea ! 

"Friday.     I  can  hardly  hold  the  pen.     I  am 
determined  to  write  what  has  passed,  to  convince 
myself  of  its  reality.     I  went  out  to  walk,  alone, 
thinking  I  did  not  feel  much  disposed  to  talk.     I 
was  congratulating  myself  on  having  escaped  the 
recognition  of  a  party  of  shoppers  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  revolving  in  my  mind  something  the 
captain  said  yesterday,  which  I  did  not  compre- 
hend, when  his  voice  at  my  side  made  me  start 
and  think  of  a  certain  proverb,  not  particularly 
flattering  to  him.     I  felt  somewhat  confused,  and 
after  a  word  or  two,  walked  on  in  silence,  escorted 
by  the  captain  on  one  side  and  his  dog  on  the 
other.    Not  a  word  did  I  hear  from  either  of  them. 
I  gave  my  attention  to  Carlo,  till  it  struck  me  that 
there  was  something  strange  in  the  silence  of  my 
other  companion,  and,   looking  up,  I  was  still 
more  struck  by  the  portentous  gravity  of  his  visage. 
I  began  to  be  frightened.    *  He  has  some  bad 
news  for  me,'  thought  I.     '  Something  has  hap- 
«pened  to  Philip.'    Bad  news,  indeed !    One  would 
think  so,  by  my  consternation.         »         ♦         » 
"  Monday.    Have  not  seen  the  cajitain  since 
Friday.     I  feel  very  dull.    I  was  afraid  he  had 
some  such  idea  in  his  mind,  though  I  was  half- 
ashamed  of  suspecting  it  so  soon.     Why!  three 
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weeks  ago  I  had  never  heard  of  Captain  Grey. 
How  could  he  expect  any  other  answer?  Had  I 
said  *  Yes/  I  should  never  have  heard  the  last  of 
it  from  Philip.  What  assurance!  He  must  have 
thought  me  a  very  susceptible  damsel !  It  wounds 
my  pride  that  he  should  have  interpreted  so  favor- 
ably my  involuntary  smiles.  I  could  not  conceal 
from  him  that  he  has  the  power  of  making  himself 
agreeable.  Heigho!  I  ought  npt  to  blame  him 
80  very  much,  perhaps.  Poor  fellow !  I  wonder 
if  he  is  going  to  sea  soon.  But  what  is  that  to 
me?  I  wish  I  had  never  left  Supine  Bank. 
*•*••*  •«•• 
"  Thursday  eve.  At  a  party — under  a  tedious 
constraint:  every  body  rallying  me  on  Walter's 
attentions,  and  he  determined  to  counteract  all  my 
endeavors  to  donvince  the  incredulous  that  there 
is  nbthing  in  it.  I  did  not  speak  to  him  for  the 
evening,  when  I  could  avoid  it ;  yet  he  chose  to 
keep  his  old  station  at  my  side,  as  before.  Once 
or  twice  I  noticed  a  peculiar  smile  on  his  &ce,  in 
which  I  read  that  he  thought  I  acted  very  silly. 
Perhaps  I  did.  I  always  do  when  I  am  embar- 
rassed. I  mean  to  go  home  to-morrow.  I  shall 
be  happier  at  home ;  glad  to  escape  from  a  crowd. 
I  am  too  nervous  to  pack  to-night,  however.  I 
must  delay  one  day  longer. 

"  Friday  morning.  A  note  from  Walter,  de- 
manding a  private  interview.  How  can  he  be  so 
indifferent  to  appearances,  when  every  body. is  on 
the  qui  vive.  Even  the  girl  gave  a  saucy  smile  as 
she  handed  me  the  billet-doux.  On  what  pretence 
does  he  suppose  I  am  to  turn  every  lady  out  of  the 
parlor?  Fortunately,  all  have  announced  their 
intention  of  going  out,  and  I  mine  of  staying  at 
home.  I  had  no  inclination  to  go  abroad,  since 
every  one  I  meet  either  questions  or  banters  me  on 
this  subject,  and  I  cannot  help  blushing. 

"  Hark ! — that  is  his  step.  I  shall  not  stay  ten 
minutes  below.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  changed  my 
mind  so  soon — ^not  I ! 

"  I  am  so  much  annoyed  by  the  persecution  I 
endure  on  his  account,  that  I  imagine  1  looked 
rather  haughty  when  I  entered  the  room.  Walter 
rose,  and  came  forward.  Drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  he  said,  in  a  firm,  proud  tone: 

"'Madam,  what  have  I  done  to  forfeit  your 
esteem  7 ' 

**  I  was  dumb  with  surprise. 

" '  Why,'  he  continued,  *  why  am  I  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  no  longer  deemed  worthy  of  a  look — 
a  word  ?  You  surely  have  no  cause  to  be  ofTended? 
You  assured  me  of  your  good  will— aye,  you  pro- 
mised me  friendship  !  Have  you  treated  me  as  a 
friend?  Is  this  the  footing  I  must  be  upon  in 
future?  Must  I  be  avoided — coldly,  cruelly  re- 
pelled?   I  hoped  I  had  not'  so  mortally  offended 

you." 
'*  I  was  confounded  at  being  thus  called  to  ac- 
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count.  I  endeavored  to  explain ;  saying  that 
much  of  the  change  in  my  manner  toward  him 
proceeded  from  enibarranment. 

'* '  I  understand  it  better  than  you  do  yourself — 
pardon  me.  Y«  u  would  not  use  the  expression, 
but  it  is  plain  you  think  me  an  impertinent  puppy 
to  offer  my  hand,  thus  early,  for  your  acceptance. 
You  think  any  kindness  on  your  part  would  be 
construed  into  encouragement  by  my  presumption.' 
**  I  smiled.  I  could  not  help  it. 
**  *  If  you  will  honor  me  with  your  attention  a* 
few  moments,  I  am  sure  I  can  change  your  view 
of  my  conduct.     Let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat.* 

**  *  I  sat  down  upon  the  sofa.  H«  stood  leaning 
against  the  chimney,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  foot 
taller  than  usual,  as  I  took  one  glance  at  his  ear- 
nest countenance,  and  then  looked  down.  How 
little  I  knew  this  man  !  I  have  dared  to  trifle 
with  him! 

'* '  Will  you  candidly  tell  me  which  course  you 
consider  most  presumptuous — to  pry,  into  your 
thoughts,  to  discover  your  private  opinion  of  me, 
to  try  to  divine  your  feelings  by  watching  every 
change  of  your  countenance-— every  blush  or  smile, 
till  I,  and  likewise  all  the  tattling  gossips  who  fore- 
tell matches,  are  quite  sure  that  my  suit  will  not  be 
rejected ;  or,  to  address  you  in  a  manly  and  sin- 
cere manner,  as  soon  as  I  am  aware  of  the  nature 
of  my  feelings  toward  you?' 

*'  No  answer.  How  could  I  speak,  or  look  up, 
while  he  stood  there  looking  so  steadily  in  my 
fuce?  He  saw  that  his  gaze  confused  and  dis- 
tressed me,  and  he  came  and  sat  down,  at  some 
distance. 

**  *  I  was  incapable  of  such  calculating  scrutiny  ; 
I  have  been  entirely  frank  and  open  from  the  first'. 
I  took  no  pains  to  hide  my  own  impressions  of 
your  character,  or  the  pleasure  I  took  in  your  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  impetuosity  of  my  feelings  led  me 
to  confide  them  to  you,  not  expecting — ^not  hoping 
,  that  more  than  some  distant  prospect  of  success 
)  would  be  given.  But  you  deny  me  even  a  hope/ 
"  Now  I  must  speak,  thought  L  I  said  I  could 
not  meet  him  with  composure  in  company,  till  he 
would  consider  this  point  perfectly  at  rest  and  de- 
cided, and  accept  my  friendship  with  no  view 
beyond  it. 

*'  *  When  I  see  you  become  attached  to  another, 
I  will  resign  hope.  Meanwhile,  you  need  not  fear 
that  I  shall  be  an  importunate  lover.  It  may  be 
years  before  I  have  the  opportunity  to  renew  my 
suit.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  treat  me  as  you 
have  done  heretofore,  during  the  short  time  it  will 
be  permitted  me  to  enjoy  your  society.' 

**  *  I  should  feel  it  to  be  wrong — for  your  sake— 

I — intend * 

"  He  need  not  have  waited  for  the  end  of  my 
speech.  My  lips  trehibled  so  that  I  chose  to  keep 
them  shut. 


"  *  For  my  sake?  I  can  take  care  of  ihat.  Your 
smiles  will  harm  me  les^  than  this  repulsive  for- 
mality. Love  can  never  make  any  person  unhappy, 
unless  he  is  selfish. 

"  *  I  intend  to  leave  town  to-morrow,  and — and 
we  may  never  meet  again.     I  wish  you  well.* 

''He  started,  and  actually  turned  pale.  How 
much  more  expressive  is  one  look  than  a  thousand 
words !  I  was  more  convinced  by  that  one  glance 
than  all  he  had  said  of  his  regard  for  me,  a^d  more 
moved  by  it.  It  was  enough  to  make  me  feel  un- 
happy at  parting.  From  sympathy  I  held  out  my 
hand  to  him,  and  said,  with  a  degree  of  emotion  I 
am  now  surprised  at,  that  my  friendship  was  truly 
his;  that  I  would  remember  his  preference  with 
gratitude,  and  always  feel  an  interest  in  one  who 
had  confided  to  me  his  heart's  most  intimate  feel- 
ings, and  I  hoped  we  might  meet  as  friends  at  some 
future  time.  I  hinted,  as  delicately  a's  I  could, 
that  he  would  probably  love  some  other  &ir  lady 
by  that  time,  but  that  I  hoped  his  friendship  for 
me  would  be  permanent. 

"  All  this  while  he  held  "my  hand,  gazing  in  my 
face  as  if  he  heard  not  a  syllable  of  what  I  was  so 
eloquently  uttering.  Suddenly  he  smiled,  and  bade 
me  good  morning,  with  an  emphasis  which  leads 
me  to  believe  I  shall  see  him  again  before  I  start. 

**  Friday.  I  detest  packing.  It  always  makes 
me  low-spirited,  for  it  is  connected  with  adieox, 
and  fatigue,  and  discomfort.  Dear  Philip!  I 
wonder  I  do  not  feel  a  glow  of  delight  at  the 
thought  of  surprising  you  by  my  unlooked-for  re- 
turn. But  I  may  break  my  neck  on  the  road,  or 
meet  with  some  disf  greeable  thing  or  other,  having 
no  protector.  I  have  half  a  mind  not  to  go  to-day. 
"  All  ready,  even  to  my  bonnet,  I  cannot  lock 
my  portfolio  without  scrawling  a  word  or  two. 
Writmgin  my  journal  is  like  talking  to  an  intimate 
friend.  I  never  nad  a  friend,  howtver,  for  nhom  I 
had  not  tco  much  respect  to  talk  to  as  I  write  here ^ 
Hark!  the  wheels!  And  where  is  the  gallant 
captain  ?  I  fancy  I  shall  find  him  waiting  to  hand 
me  in. 

•*  Tavern  Parlor.  The  miles  are  as  long,  to- 
day, as  if  turnpikes  and  railroads  had  never  been 
invented.  Oh,  the  close,  crowded  stage — the  vul- 
gar faces ;  the  elbowing,  and  fretting,  and  staring; 
the  waiting  at  doors  and  post-ofiices,  with  the  suc- 
cessive shocks  of  hearing  baggage  thrown  on,  or 
dragged  off!  There  was  even  a  lighted  cigar  in 
the  stage.  But  the  driver  had  the  humanity  to 
order  its  extinction.  There  is  a  beautifiil  gray 
horse ;  not  half  so  handsome  as  Walter's,  hov^ever. 
The  chaise  looks  like  his,  too — just  such  a 
lining. 

'  The  stage  has  driven  off  without  me.  Merely 
to  call  some  passenger,  and  come  back,  I  suppose. 
How  much  that  tall  figure  looks  like  Captain 
Grey !     I  shall  laugh,  if  it  belongs  to  that  chaise. 
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He  is  coming  this  way.    It  is  the  captain  himself! 
Where  can  he  be  going  ? 

*<  Saturday  morning.  How  delightful  to  see  the 
sua  rise  over  my  dear  old  hills,  and  peep  into  my 
own  white-curtained  window !  Half-dressed,  I  sit 
down  to  write  ;  I  am  so  happy,  so  perfectly  en- 
chanted, to  be  at  home  again.  Ob,  I  am  in  great 
glee.  I  laughed  aloud,  when  I  first  woke,  and  can 
hardly  help  it  now,  only  that  one  feels  so  ashamed 
and  out  of  countenance  to  be  laughing  by  one*s 
self.  It  is  so  droll  that  I  should  ride  twenty  miles 
with  Walter,  yesterday.  It  waa  so  saucy,  yet  at 
the  same  time  polite,  in  him,  to  make  it  impossible 
I  should  declinci  as  I  mast  have  done,  h^d  the 
stage  given  me  the  choice.  I  must  truly  acknow- 
ledge I  was  not  grieved  to  make  the  eichange 
from  the  odious  stage  and  still  more  odious  fellow- 
travelers,  to  the  easy,  airy  chaise,  and  a  compan- 
ion whom  I  found  very  entertaining  and  agreeable, 
as  soon  as  I  was  relieved  from  the  fear  of  any  em- 
barrassing allusions.        *        ♦     •   »        «        • 

"  Another  Sunday ! — I  wonder  wha  t  has  become 
of  the  days  that  have  flown  by  since  my  return  1 
They  have  been  like  so  many  hours,  or  minutes, 
lieigho !  I  do  not  find  that  I  reflect  any  more  so- 
berly at  home  than  I  did  in  the  whirl  of  gay  society. 
I  try  ;  but  1  dream,  rather  than  reflect.  Oh,  foolish 
spendthrift  that  I  am  of  life  and  the  opportunities 
of  improvement,  why  do  I  let  my  time  glide  by 
unquestioned — unregretted  ?  Hark  .'  who  is  tout,  h- 
ing  my  piano?  Walter,  I  suppose.  I  wish  Philip 
would  not  tease  him  so  much.  He  would  not,  I 
am  sure,  if  he  suspected  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Poor  Walter !  it  nmst  be  painful  to  him.  I  cannot 
see  that  it  is,  however.  I  am  half-piqued,  some- 
times, to  see  him  so  satisHed  and  impudently 
happy.  He  will  make  me  refuse  him  again,  I 
fear ;  for  presumption  is  as  natural  to  man  as  co- 
quetry to  woman.  I  must  go  down,  or  he  will  put 
my  piano  out  of  tune — the  scatter-brain  ! 

"  It  toas  Walter.  *  I  have  come  to  take  leave 
of  you,'  he  said.  Something  in  my  throat  choked 
me,  and  took  away  the  power  of  speech.  '  I  am 
summoned  to  my  post ;  the  vessel  is  ready  for  sea.' 
Still  not  a  word.  '  It  is  uncertain  when  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  leturn,  if  my  life  is  spared.' 
I  found  it  expedient  to  sit  down.  '  Shall  you  re- 
gret me?* 

"  Still  dumb.  I  could  not  have  spoken  a  word 
if  my  life  had  depended  upon  it ;  but  the  color 
rushed  back  into  my  cheeks  at  the  question,  and  I 
dared  not  laise  my  eyes,  for  they  were  full  of  tears. 
I  was  alarmed  at  the  emotion  I  felt;  I  would  have 
given  the  world  to  be  alone,  or  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  this.  Had  he  but  given  me  the  slightest 
warning,  (and  he  knew  it  last  night,)  I  should 

have  been  as  calm  and  as  dignified — as 1 

wished.    Well,  I  believe  this  man  was  born  to  be 
my  master.    If  I  had  had  any  time  to  reflect,  I 
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should  never  have  engaged  myself  to  him.  I  am 
afraid  when  I  think  of  it.  At  least  I  am  glad  he 
has  ,gone  away  happy.  How  he  can  have  so 
much  confidence  in  my  constancy,  when  I  distrust 
myself  so  much,  I  do  not  understand.  He  only 
smiled,  when  I  said  as  much  to  him.  '  If  at  thii 
moment  you  can  feel  so  generous  an  interest  in  me 
as  to  prefer  my  happiness  to  your  own  liberty,  it  is 
all  I  ask.  Call  it  compftasion — call  it  friendship: 
I  am  deeply  grateful,  and  can  confide  more  se- 
curely in  the  duration  of  such  an  attachment  than 
I  could  in  a  -more  romantic  sentiment.  A  passion 
would  be  a  strange  guest  in  so  pure  a  heart  as 
your's.  I  have  your  esteem,  you  assure  me.  I  do 
not  merit  it  so  fully  as  I  wish,  but  I  have  the 
strongest  motives  to  improve  my  title  to  it.  I 
value  your  esteem,  with  the  warm  good  wishes 
thot  accompany  it,  infinitely  beyond  a  preference 
founded  on  4in  illusion  of  the  imagination,  which 
would  fade  away  in  my  long  absence  as  surely  as 
the  impreissibn  of  a  morning  dream  is  eflaced  by 
busy  realities  of  the  day.' 

«  Monday.  A  rainy  day.  Everything  is  dull 
and  dreary*.  I  feel  no  interest  in  any  of  my  em- 
ployments. I  suppose  it  is  the  weather.  Philip  is 
like  an  uneasy  ghost.  I  wish  he  would  not  haunt 
me,  for  I  cannot  bear  railery  on  one  subject.  It  is 
too  serious  a  matter,  now.  Is  it  possible  I  have 
so  hurriedly  made  a  compact  which  is  to  last  my 

life  long! 

••  Evening.  A  packet  from  Waller,  enclosing 
a  miniature ;  a  pretty  good  likeness  of  him,  but 
looking  too  much. like  the  ranting,  flighty.  Captain 
Grey  I  was  first  acquainted  with.  A  long  and 
really  eloquent  letter  come  with  it,  in  which  he 
says  he  has  mentioned  our  agreement  to  no  one, 
fearing  that  my  consent  was  owing  to  a  hasty  im- 
pulse of  feeling,  and  that  I  might  now  be  wishing 
to  recall  it.  If  so,  I  shall  be  free  on  sending  back 
the  miniature,  or  a  request  lo  be  released.  For 
himself,  he  prt- fers  to  be  bound  till  we  meet  again. 
Then  follow  expressions  of  esteem  and  afiection, 
that  are  delightful  to  my  self-love,  if  they  go  no 
deeper.     Shall  I  send  back  this  portrait? 

"Tuesday.  No,  indeed.  Never  w<3uld  I  so 
grieve  his  noble  heart.  If  I  wished  to  be  free — 
and  I  trust  I  do  not— I  would  not  take  advantage 
of  his  magnanimity.  I  will  first  tell  Philip.  Ah ! 
that  requires  courage !  Then  1  will  write  to  Wal- 
ter a  long,  candid  letter,  and  relieve  him  from  all 
anxiety.  I  know  not  wha^  dangers  and  sufferings 
are  before  him :  at  least  he  shall  know  that  one 
friend  wiU  think  of  him,  and  pray  for  his  safety  and 
happiness. 

"  I  hope  my  letter  will  reach  him  before  he  sails. 
I  shall  be  wretched  if  it  does  not.  Why  am  I  so 
anxious  he  should  go  away  light-hearted?  Why 
was  I  so  unwilling  to  grieve  and  disappclint  him  ? 
I  am  at  last  convinced  that  I  love     *    * 
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Oh,  cofLD  we  bat  roll  bnck  the  miits  that  lorroond  its, 

And  gaze  on  the  futare  noiir  dim  to  our  riew, 
How  many  a  shaft  that  is  destined  to  Wound  ns, 

Would  harmlenly  fall  as  it  erringiy  flew ! 
How  many  a  link,  the  dark  sisters  are  twining, 

All  shattered,  would  fall  as  around  us  it  clung  ; 
But '  tis  otherwise  destined,  and  vain  our  repining— > 

The  shaft  must  sUU  fly,  and  the  chain  be  still  flung; 

Though  bright  be  the  rays  o*er  the  festival  gleaming, 

Where  the  wine-cup  is  drained  to  the  fnir  and  the  brave, 
Where  the  song  of  the  minstrel's  wild  passionate  dreaming, 

Bursts  forth  from  its  ftnint,  like  a  sun-Iigbted  wave; 
Where  soft  eyes  are  glancing  beneath  their  bright  tretees, 

And  beauty's  wild  star  all  its  loveIine«s  wears  ; 
Oh,  there  the  dread  shade  of  the  future  still  presses, 

And  there  the  dark  phantom  awakens  our  fears ! 

*  Twas  night— and  through  Babylon's  palaces  brightly, 

Their  magical  splendor  the  silver  lamps  threw ; 
And  circled  by  pleasure,  the  moments  as  lightly. 

As  birds  on  their  gleamy  wings  joyously  flew  ; 
And  e*en  the  dark  wave  of  the  Euphrates,  swelling, 

Bore  the  light  and  the  song  of  that  hour  on  its  way, 
While  the  cot  of  the  slave,  or  the  prince's  high  dwelling, 

Be-ecboed  the  song,  and  reflected  the  ray. 

But  oh,  what  dumay,  ere  that  festal  was  over, 

•  The  clarion  awaked  with  its  shrill  breathing  tone  J 
The  light  of  the  banquet — the  tones  of  the  lover. 

In  darkness  wer^  shrouded — in  terror  were  flown. 
The  lay  of  the  minstrel  unfinished  was  ended, 

The  bright  eye  of  beauty  was  quenched  in  its  pride ; 
And  Euphrates  wept  o*er  those  temples  so  splendid, 

And  palace*  mirrored  no  more  in  its  tide. 

The  might  of  tbe  Grecians  in  vain  had  surrounded, 

With  armies  and  armaments  brilliant  and  brave, 
Those  towers,  in  whose  praises  through  ages  has  sounded, 

That  Ijrre,  which  has  swept  over  i^ethe's  dark  wave ; 
Till  the  moment  when  revel's  wild  footsteps  invaded,^ 

And  watchfires  waxed  faint  where  the  sentinels  stood ; 
Till  the  warrion,  with  garlands  of  rose*  o'er»haded, 

Foigot  that  the  foe  held  plain,  mountain  and  flood. 

Palmyra's  high  halls  in  the  moonlight  were  gleaming, 

And  flowers  o'er  its  stars  were  gracefully  wreathed, 
Porthose  rays  were  tbe  last  of  the  meteor's  streaming. 

Whose  tresses  of  fire  o'er  its  firmament  breathed ; 
And  the  young  and  4o  old,  a  glad  festal  were  keeping, 

For  terror  had  fled  from  each  heart  and  each  bower, 
For  'twas  said  the  star  from  their  heaven  which  was  sweeping 

Bore  the  aeal  of  their  fate  to  some  far  future  hour. 

And  pleasure  burst  forth  from  the  eyes  of  each  moidon, 
That  gracefully  swept  through  the  dance  of  that  night ; 

And  tbe  breath  of  tbe  harp  was  with  sweetnesses  laden, 
To  twine  for  their  young  queen  a  chaplet  of  light ; 
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But  the  chain  of  delight  at  that  moment  was  shattered, 
Tbe  war-horse  had  dashed  o'er  their  turrdted  walla, 

\nd  the  garlands  that  hung  in  their  lemplea  were  scattered, 
And  flames  had  enveloped  their  festival  haili. 

Sweet  music  along  the  bright  waters  was  stealing. 

Where  Egypt's  fotr  queen  in  her  galiot  swept, 
And  the  softest,  the  richest  of  flowers  were  revealing 

Tbe  sweets  that  their  cups  tiU  that  moment  had  kept; 
While  groups  of  bright  maida,  Egypt's  loveliest  daughters. 

Poured  the  spirit  of  song  round  that  bark  as  she  passed. 
From  each  bower  that  hung  over  the  moonlighted  waters, 

And  scattered  its  swoeta  to  the  aigh  of  eaeb  blait. 

She  reached  the  proud  city,  where  roTel  aod  gUdnees 

Had  welcomed  Rome's  warrior  son  to  itj  halls ; 
For  a  moment  the  chords  of  the  lyre  shook  In  sadnect. 

And  pale  drooiied  the  rose-wreaths  that  hang  on  the  walls 
When  one  look  from  the  queen,  in  her  loveliness  beaming. 

The  darkness  that  breathed  in  the  omen  dispelled, 
The  ftstal  sped  on— yet  next  moonlight's  soft  gleaming, 

The  eorse  of  that  warrior  Roman  beheld. 

■ 

And  bright  'mid  thy  gardens,  Campania !  lay  steepinf 

One  fair  city  clasped  like  a  pearl  in  its  shell. 
When  its  multitudes  on  to  the  arena  were  sweeping, 

While  the  splendor  of  noon-tide  around  it  still  fell ; 
The  chariot-wheels  swift  o'er  thp  race  track  were  flying, 

And  heralds  proclaimed  when  the  contest  was  o'er; 
The  archers  in  winging  the  arrow  were  vying. 

And  victors  bright  garlands  and  palm  branches  wore. 

Who  marked  in  thtet  hour,  the  wild  flame  o'er  tliem  glowing 

Terrific  Vesuvius !  who  feared  then  thy  sway  t 
Till  thy  chalice  with  fiery  wavelets  o'erflowing. 

Relentless,  swept  chariot  and  victor  away. 
And  the  showers  that  o  itgushed  at  thy  spirits  unchaining. 

Fair  Italy's  sky  with  dark  clouds  ovenpread; 
When  the  storm  had  swept  by  not  a  trace  was  remaining. 

The  palace,  the  shrine,  lay^ntombed  witli  the  dead. 

Oh,  thus,  ever  thus,  are  the  deep  morals  given. 

Sublime  in  their  essence,  and  pure  in  their  truth. 
When  cities  bin  ze  forth  in  the  sunbeams  of  heaven, 

And  garlands  ore  gilding  the  tresses  of  youth  ; 
When  palace,  and  temple,  illumined  by  pleasure. 

Gleam  out  in  tlie  richness  of  revelry's  light , 
And  seraph-like  forms  to  some  soft  floating  measure. 

Glide  on  through  the  halls  by  tlieir  beauty  made  bright. 

Then  bright  though  the  rays  o'er  the  festival  gleaming, 

Where  the  wine-cup  is  drained  to  the  fair  aftd  the  brave  ; 
Where  the  song  of  the  minstrel's  wild  passionate  dreaming, 

Bursts  forth  from  its  fount  like  a  sun-lighted  wave ; 
Where  soft  eyes  are  glancing  beneath  their  bright  tresses. 

And  beauty's  wild  star  ail  ita  loveliness  wears, 
Oh,  there  the  dread  shade  of  the  future  nill  presses, 

And  there  the  dark  phantom  should  vraken  our  feais ! 
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Ip  any  term  were  needed  to  designate  the  present 
era  of  literature,  surely  it  should  be  called  the  era 
of  retrospection.  Litem ture  seems  to  have  at- 
tained its  highest  flow,  and  now  ebbs  back  to  its 
0otirce.  Hence  we  have  essays  and  tales  from 
history  and  ancient  poctft— lives  and  letters  of  emi- 
nent queens  and  ladles.  Mary  of  Scotland,  and 
others,  are  raised  again  and  again  by  the  invocation 
of  the  muses — ^furniture  and  dresses,  a  lamoyen  age, 
are  in  requisition,  and  lastly  come  ghost  stories 
and  the  New  jBngland  primer  revived. 

In  accordance  with  the  present  taste  of  the  age, 
the  writer  has  ascended  to  the  times  of  old,  and 
conjured  up  the  ancient  bard  Oseian,  who  truly 
hath  been  too  long  neglected. 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  valuable  historic  docu- 
ments, as  from  them  alone  do  we  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  first  settlement  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  by  the  Celts.  Ossian  belonged  to  the  he- 
roic age.  He  was  one  of  the  race  of  bards  who 
recorded  in  rhyme  all  the  principal  exploits  of  the 
chief  men  of  their  time ;  and  these  historical 
poems  descended  from  bard  to  bard,  bringing  down 
events  to  the  era  of  writing. 

All  nations  in  their  infancy  have  thus  sent 
down  their  annals  in  verse.  The  ancient  laws  of 
the  Greeks  and  Spartans  were  in  verse,  and  all  the 
history  of  ancient  Germany  is  couched  in  song. 
The  songs  of  Ossian  then  are  historical  documents 
and  authentic  records  of  adventures  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  He  lived  in  the 
third  century,  and  was  son  of  Fingal,  a  Caledo- 
nian king  of  great  and  heroic  qualities.  There  is 
very  little  mention  of  religion  in  these  poems,  as 
Ossian  lived  at  the  transition  age  when  Druid  ism 
and  the  worship  of  Odin,  were  declining  before 
the  advancing  light  of  Christianity.  The  Celts 
were  a  warlike  people,  and  being  good  navigators 
sailed  in  these  expeditions  to  the  countries  and 
islands  around.  All  this  is  well  described  by  Os- 
sian, but  scenes  of  the  affections  are  also  told  with 
a  truth  and  heartfelt  tenderness  which  the  critic 
Blair  observes, "  would  have  been  admired  by  any 
poet  of  the  most  refined  age."  I  will  here  give 
one  poem,  having  first  clothed  the  language  in  a 
more  modem  guise, as  the  quaint  literal  style  of 
McPherson*s  translation  renders  it  unpleasant  to 
many. 


OITHONA. 

More  faithfully  to  relate  the  tragic  history  of 
this  fair  princess,  we  must  embody  with  it  part  of 
the  poem  of  Latbmon. 

Stately  and  dark  arise  the  towers  of  the  castle 
of  Selma,  from  amon^  the  tall  trees  of  the  Cale- 
donian forest  which  surround  it.  Silent  are 
the  balls,  for  its  lord,  Fingal,  king  of  Morven,  is 
absemt  with  his  warriors  upon  an  expedition  to 
Ireland.  On  its  terrace  a  group  of  maidens  are 
looking  over  the  sea  for  the  white  sails  of  the 
king;  but  the  North  wind,  which  is  dashing  the 
waves  upon  the  rocks  at  their  feet,  will  prevent , 
they  fear,  his  return.  Turning  toward  the  land, 
the  maidens  shudder  and  cling  together  in  affright, 
for  a  dark  stream  of  warriors  are  pouring  from  an 
Eastern  flank  of  the  Grampians,  coming  doubtless 
with  murderous  intent  toward  Morven.  It  was 
indeed  the  heroic  Lathmon,  son  of  Nuath,kingof 
the  Picts,  and  brother  to  the  beauteous  Oithona, 
who  passes  the  mountains  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  land  of  Fingal.  But,  oh,  glad  sight  to  the 
maidens,  Fingal's  barks  appear,  and  soon  they 
come  dashing  into  the  bay,  their  high  curling 
prows  decorated  with  trophies  of  victory.  Lathmon 
and  his  band  took  up  a  well -defended  position,  no 
longer  bent  upon  plunder  but  seeking  security ; 
while  Fingal  and  his  warriors,  glittering  in  armor 
of  steel  nnd  gold,  descended  from  their  vessels. 
The  enemy  had  been  perceived,  and  Ossian,  son 
of  the  king,  ascended  an  eminence  and  striking 
his  metal  shield  with  his  spear,  gave  forth  the  notes 
of  war  to  summon  the  rest  of  their  tribe.  The 
warlike  sound  rebounding  from  crag  to  crag  around 
an  old  warrior  Momi,  who  was  sitting  before  his 
castle  gate  with  his  son,  the  youthfiil  and  gallant 
Gaul,  who  had  as  yet  seen  but  little  of  battle. 
"  My  son,*' — said  the  old  man  starting  up, "  I  hear 
the  sound  of  war.  Bring  me  my  shield  and  take 
thy  armor,  oh,  Gaul !  and  rush  into  the  first  of  thy 
battles.  Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of 
thy  fathers.  Why  should  thou  fear  death,  my  son  ? 
The  valiant  fall  with  &me."  Gaul  relished  well 
the  discourse  of  his  father,  and  soon  clad  in  steel 
they  stood  before  their  king.  "  Chief  of  Stru- 
mer,"  said  Fingal  to  the  old  warrior,  *'  do  I  behold 

thee  in  arms  when  thy  strength  has  failed  ?    Why 
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didst  thou  not  rest  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  has 
been  sung — the  people  know  it.**  "  King  of  Mor- 
ven,  the  strength  of  Morni's  arm  has  failed/*  said 
the  chief,  "  but  I  have  a  son,  oh,  Fingal !  whose 
fame  has  not  begun.  I  come  to  direct  his  arm. 
Oh,  that  the  name  of  Momi  were  forgot  and  that 
it  be  said  of  me  only,  "  behold  the  father  of  Gaul !  '* 
Fingal  received  the  young  chief,  with  much  gra- 
ciousness,  and  directed  <'^ssian,-who  was  about  his 
age,  to  attach  himself  to  Gaul  and  be  near  him  in 
battle.  "  I  saw  Gaul  in  his  arms,'*  says  the  bard, 
"  and  my  soul  was  united  with  his.  We  spoke 
the  words  of  friendship  in  secret,  and  we  drew 
our  swords  behind  the  wood  and  tried  the  strength 
of  our  arms." 

Night  had  now  descended,  and  as  the  evening 
made  no  demonstration  of  battle,  the  king  and  a 
few  chosen  friends  entered  the  castle,  leaving  his 
troop  encamped  without.  They  entered  the  lofty 
hall,  lighted  brilliantly  by  an  immense  fire  in  one 
comer,  which  threw  its  beams  upon  the  armor 
and  banners  which  decorated  the  walls  and  over 
the  ceiling  covered  with  oak  and  eml)lazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  Morven.  The  king 
and  his  guests  gathered  around  the  table, and  feast- 
ed merrily  upon  flesh  of  the  boar  and  moose-deer, 
and  bread  piled  up  in  dainty  baskets  of  osier  work  ; 
the  whole  seasoned  with  salt  from  a  magnificent 
salt  cellar,  carved  from  j  et.  Drinking  cups  of  am- 
ber and  of  crystal,  whose  rims  were  of  chased  gold 
and  silver,  were  filled  high  with  mead,  and  handed 
around  to  the  guests.  The  king  of  Morven  had 
laid  aside  his  helmet  and  coat  of  mail,  and  now 
his  powerful  form  was  seen  clad  in  a  tunic  of  wool- 
en cloth,  checkered  in  glowing  dyes  of  scarlet  and 
green  and  yellow,  bound  with  a  girdle  of  twisted 
silver  and  gold.  Beside  him  sat  the  chief  of  Stni* 
man,  in  a  tunic  of  blue  linen,  clasped  at  the  shoul- 
ders with  jewels  of  amber  and  ivory,  while  his 
gray  hair  fell  back  firom  his  forehead  in  long  ring- 
lets behind.  Three  bards,  one  of  whom  was  Os- 
sian,  struck  their  harps  and  sang  of  the  days  of  old. 

In  the  midst  of  the  feast,  word  was  brought 
that-  a  sound  as  of  marching  was  heard  from  the 
foe,  and  Fingal  passed  his  eyes  around  the  assembly 
in  search  of  daring  ones  to  watch  them.  *'  Gaul, 
observe  the  foe  of  Fingal  from  yonder  wooded 
hill.  But  approach  them  not — your  fathers  are  not 
near  to  shield  you.  The  valor  of  youth  may  fail ! " 
The  young  friends  went  out  with  joy,  and  soon  be- 
held the  foe  sleeping  upon  a  spot  surrounded  by  a 
stream.  Eager  for  fame  they  determined  to  at- 
tack them,  but  not  to  slay  them  sleeping.  Ossian 
struck  his  shield,  and  they  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
the  camp.  The  Ficts  fled,  thinking  the  whole 
host  of  Fingal  was  upon  them.  Lathmon  en- 
gaged with  the  two  heroes,  and  he  knew  that  they 
were  alone.  At  length  charmed  with  their  bra- 
very, and  finding  it  useless  to  contend,  he  threw 
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down  his  sword  and  surrendered  himself  a  pri- 
soner. Great  rejoicing  shook  the  halls  of  Selma, 
when  the  young  warriors  returned  with  their  foe. 
The  gallant  bearing  of  Lathmon  soon  won  the 
hearts  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Morven,  and  he 
was  honorably  dismissed.  His  soul  was  knit  to 
the  youthful  Gaul,  who  at  his  request  accompanied 
him  to  his  father's  palace,  where  he  beheld  the  beau- 
tiful princess  Oithona,  the  heroine  of  our  story.  A 
mutual  love  inflamed  their  hearts,  and  they  were 
betrothed.  We  come  now  to  the  poem  of  Oithona, 
and  behold  her  left  alone  with  her  servitors  in  her 
father's  castle,  which  stood  beside  the  Davran, 
where  it  rolls  into  the  sea. 

Nuath  and  Lathmon  had  sailed  upon  a  warlike 
expedition,  and  Gaul   to  visit  his  father.     Gaul, 
with  two  of  his  friends,  sailed  in  advance  of  his 
fleet  on  its  return,  in  a  boat  of  leather  stretched 
over  wicker-work.     He  sprang  in  haste  upon  the 
shore, eager  to  behold  his  lovely  Oithona.     Dark- 
ness had  comedown  over  the  land,  and  Gaul  saw 
with  surprise  and  te^r  that  ho  long- streaming 
beam  of  light  shone  as  usual  from  the  castle  of 
Duniathmore.      A    crescent  moon    threw    light 
enough  upon  their  path  to  enable  them  to  reach 
the  castle,  whose  towers  stood   lonely  and  dark, 
whose  gates  were  wide  open,  and  whose  halls  were 
silent  and  cold.     The  foot  of  an  enemy  had  been 
there,  and  sorrow  or  death  had  been  the  portion  of 
its  inmntes.     In  silence  and  sadness  stood  the  son 
of  Momi,  as  he  gazed.     Morlo  and  his  other  friend 
uttered  no  words,  for  they  saw  the  agony  of  Gaul. 
Nothing;  was  heard,  but  the  rushing  winds  that 
strewed  the  open  door  with  leaves,  and  the  sound 
of  the   waves  as  they  boomed   upon  the  shore. 
What  had   befallen  the  daughter  of  Nuath,  whi- 
ther had  she  gone  or  been  carried  1     As  nothing 
could  he  done  until  day  appeared,  the  warriors  lay 
down  in  the  deserted  hall  and  slept.     Gaul  sought 
the  shore  where  he  gave  his  sorrows  to  the  winds 
of  the  night.     Sleep,  however,  once  overtook  hin», 
and  the  vision  of  Oithona,  came  before  him  wound 
ed  and  in  tears.     "  Sle^s  the  son  of   Moral,** 
said  the  vision.    '*  Sleeps  Gaul  the  loved  of  Oitho- 
na while  she  sits  in  her  tears  in  the  cave  ?     The 
sea  rolls  around  the  dark  isle  of  Troniathon,  the 
dark  chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.    What  can  Oithona 
do  1  **     The  vision  departed,  and  Gaul  sprang  up 
and  seized  his  spear.     He  stood  in  the  rage  of  his 
soul,  he  cursed  the  lagging  light.     At  length  the 
moming  broke  forth  and  the  warriors  set  sail.    On 
the  third  day,  Troniathon  arose  and  beheld  a  dark 
shaggy  rock  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  white  billows. 
Upon  a  rock  sat  something  white  like  a  fleck  of 
foam — ^it  was  Oithona.    Her  white  dress  was  wet 
with  the  waves.    Her  arms  as  snowy  as  the  foam , 
were  no  longer  circled  with  bracelets  of  gold  and 
amber,  and  her  long  flowing  auburn  hair,  once 
bcund  with  her  native  pearls,  was  now  pulled  over 
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her  fiice  as  if  to  veil  it  from  the  light.  She  heard 
the  sound  of  a  boat  and  started  up  with  the  joy  of 
hoped-for  release,  but  when  she  saw  Gaul,  she  re- 
membered that  the  victim  of  the  chief  of  Cuthal 
was  nothing  to  the  hero  now,  and  with  a  btush  up- 
on her  cheek  she  started  to  fly.  Her  steps  failed, 
and  the  wretched  Oithona,  sank  upon  the  rock. 
"  Daughter  of  car-borne  Nuatb  ; "  said  her  lover, 
"  why  dost  thou  fly  from  Gaul  1  Do  my  eyes  send 
forth  the  idames  of  death  ?  Thou  art  to  me  the 
beam  of  the  East  to  the  traveler  ;.then  wherefore 
cover  thy  fiice  with  sadness  ?  Speak  Oithona,  dost 
thou  nol  behold  my  tears?**  "Young  cliief  of 
Struman,"  said  Oithona  raising  to  his  her  face 
darkened  with  grief  and  bathed  with  tears,  "  why 
contest  thou  over  the  dark  blue  wave  to  Nuath's 
mournful  daughter?  Why  did  I  not  pass  away  in 
secret,  like  the  flower  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen 
and  strews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast  ?  Why 
didst  thou  come,  oh  Gaul  ?  I  depart  in  my  youth  ; 
my  name  shall  not  be  heard  or  heard  in  grief.  The 
tears  of  Nuath  will  fall  for  my  fate,  and  thou  wilt 
be  sad,  son  of  Momi,  for  the  departed  fame  of  Oi- 
thona !  She  soon  shall  sleep  in  the  narrow  tomb 
far  from  her  mourning  friend.  Why  didst  thou 
come,  chief  of  Strumon,  to  the  sea-beat  rocks  of 
Troniathon  I**  **  I  come  to  meet  tby  foes,"  said 
Gaul, "  Cuthal  or  Morni'sson  shall  fall.  Oithona, 
if  I  am  laid  low  beneath  this  sod,  raise  my  tomb  on 
this  very  rock,  and  if  a  ship  should  pass,  give  this 
sword  to  bear  it  hence  to  Strumon.  The  gray 
haired  Morni  will  then  cease  to  look  for  the  return 
of  his  son."  "  Shall  Oithona  live,  and  the  son  of 
Morni  low  1  **  she  cried.  "  My  heart  is  not  like  this 
rock  ;  nor  my  soul  as  careless  as  that  sea  which 
lifts  its  blue  waves  in  joy  to  every  wind.  We  will 
die  together,  Gaul ;  the  grave  is  pleasant  to  me,  and 
never  more  will  I  leave  these  rocks.''  Oithona 
then  related  her  story,  and  told  how  she  had  been 
torn  from  her  home  and  brought  to  this  desolate 
isle.  **  I  sat  by  the  light  of  our  fire  of  oak,"  she 
said,  "  listening  to  the  wind  in  the  trees,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  the  sound  of  arms.  Joy  rose  in 
my  face  for  I  thought  of  thy  return,  but  it  was  the 
chief  of  Cuthal,  the  red-haired  Dun  rommath,  whose 
eyes  rolled  in  fire,  and  whose  sword  was  wet  with 
the  blood  of  my  people.  In  vain  they  had  defended 
Oithona.  What  could  I  do?  He  took  me  in  my 
grief;  amidst  my  'eurs  he  brought  me  here.  But 
see  ! "  she  wildly  cried,  "  he  comes !  fly,  son  of 
Momi,  for  thy  fo  has  many  warriors  and  thou 
hast  but  three  !  *■  "  My  steps  never  turned  from 
battle  ;"  said  Gaul,  unsheathing  his  sword,  "  nor 
shall  they  now  when  thy  foes  are  near.  Go  to  the 
cave,  Oithona,  until  the  combat  is  o'er."  So  Oitho- 
na turned,  a  troubled  joy  shone  in  her  countenance, 
for  she  was  resolved  upon  death  to  end  her  woes. 
Dunrommath  stept  upon  the  shore,  and  followed 
by  his  warriors  approached  the  young  hero". 
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"  Whence  come  ye,  strangers  ? "  he  asked,  with 
a  sneer.  "  Did  the  winds  drive  ye  upon  these 
rocks,  or  came  ye  in  search  of  a  white-handed 
maiden  ?  Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light  to  the  chief 
of  Cuthal,  dost  thou  come  to  see  its  loveliness? 
Thou  maycst  come,  but  shalt  never  return  to  the 
halls  of  thy  fathers." 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  red-haired  chief! " 
said  Gaul,  "  Thy  feet  were  once  swifk  on  the  heath 
when  the  sword  of  Momi's  son  pursued  thy  host ! 
Thy  words  are  mighty,  now  that  thy  warriors  are 
behind  thee,  but  I  do  not  fear  them /son  of  pride ! '' 
Gaul  with  these  words  advanced  suddenly  upon 
his  foe.  The  chief  retreated  before  the  man  he 
had  injured,  but  in  vain  ;  the«pear  of  Gaul  pierced 
his  side  and  he  fell.  His  people  fled  and  springing 
into  the  boat  set  sail.  The  combat  was  over,  and 
Gaul  sought  the  cave  of  Oithona.  Before  it,  was 
a  youth  in  armor,  leaning  upon  a  rock,  the  blood 
pouring  from  his  side,  in  which  was  an  arrow. 
Gaul  felt  for  the  lad.  "  Can  I  succor  thee,  youth 
of  the  mournful  brow  ?  "  he  asked.  *•  I  know  the 
virtues  of  the  herbs  of  the  mountains  and  streams, 
and  have  often  healed  the  brave  ;  can  I  not  cure 
thee  ?  "  The  youth  only  answered  >vith  his  sighs. 
"  Thou  art  fallen  in  thy  youth,"  again  said  Gaul. 
"  Where  dwelt  thy  fathers,  warrior?  " 

"  My  fathers,"  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  sigh, 
"were  of  the  race  of  the  mighty,  but  they  shall 
not  be  tiad  at  my  death,  for  my  fame  has  departed 
like  morning  mist.  Where  the  high  walls  of  their 
towers  arise  over  the  stream  of  Duvranna,  there 
my  brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle. 
Give  him  this  helmet."  The  helmet  fell  from  the 
hand  of  Gaul,  for  in  the  youth  he  beheld  Oithona. 
She  had  armed  herself  in  the  cave,  and  placed  her- 
self in  the  route  of  the  flying,  and  thus  received 
an  arrow  from  the  hands  of  Gaul.  The  blood 
poured  from  the  wound  as  she  raised  herself  from 
the  ground,  and  leaning  upon  her  arm  thus  ad- 
dreeeed  the  sorrowing  lover.  "  Son  of  Momi,** 
she  said, "  prepare  my  narrow  tomb.  Sleep  grows 
like  darkness  on  my  soul,  and  the  eyes  of  Oithona 
are  dim.  Oh,  that  I  were  still  in  Duvranna,  in  the 
bright  beam  of  my  fame  !  then  would  have  years 
of  joy  been  mine,  and  the  virgins  would  have 
blessed  my  steps.  Now  1  fall  in  my  youth,  and  my 
father  will  blush  in  his  hall ! "  Gaul  spoke  some 
words  of  comfort,  but  her  head  sank  down,  and 
she  fell  back  upon  the  rock.  Her  sorrows  were 
over,  and  the  spirit  of  Oithona  had  fled ! 

Qssian  then  adds, — 

"  The  warrior  came  to  Morven  ;  we  saw  the 
darkness  of  his  soul.  Ossian  took  the  harp  in  praise 
of  Oithona.  The  brightness  of  the  face  of  Gaul 
returned,  but  his  sighs  arose  at  times  in 
the  midst  of  his  friends,  like  blasts  that  shake 
their  occasional  wings  after  the  stormy  winds  are 
laid." 
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Or         soon,       lore^      tfaouMt      for    -    get     me. 


II 


Recall  m«  arer,  in  thy  saddest  mood, 

Whoa  cares  beset  thee  ; 
Remember  then  how  I  have  oA  times  saod 
To  share  ihy  friof,  and  say,  in  tone  subdued, 
**0h:  never,  lore,  forget  me." 
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BY     FANNT     FORRESTER. 


"  It  will  be  the  dissolution  of  the  union  ! "  "  That 
measure  will  be  the  grave  of  our  liberties !  *' 
Startling  cries,  surely,  but  yet  they  never  produce 
stronger  demonstrations  of  interest  than  a  smile. 
Why?  Are  we  stupid' or  incredulous?  We  know 
that  other  republit;s  have  fallen ,  do  we  know  that 
cur's  is  stronger  ?  We  know  that  freemen  have 
been  made  slaves,  yet  we  believe  Americans  in 
no  danger.   Do  we  know  why  1 

I  hold  a  womanJs  pen,  and  it  may  be  thought, 
should  not  discuss  such  a  very  manly  subject  at  all ; 
but  looking  to  England,  Spain  and  Portugal,  it 
can  scarce  be  Expected  that  we  lovers  of  "  rights," 
will  fail  to  weigh  at  least  our  own  loss  and  gain, 
in  case  of  the  popular  cries  proving  veritable 
prophecy.  But  yet  I  will  venture  to  promise  the 
most  of  us  will  be  reasonable,  (contented  perhaps 
with  a  generous  share  of  domestic  empire,)  provid- 
ed we  are  once  convinced  that  the  overthrow  of 
the  republic  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty,  that  a 
crown  is  not  waiting  to  drop  from  the  clouds  upon 
our  heads,  when  we  but  speak  the  word.  In 
truth,  our  legislators  may  fix  on  a  high  tariff  or 
low,  or  no  tariff  at  all ;  they  may  claim  Oregon 
as  strongly  as  they  choose,  and  annex  all  North 
America,  (if  they  can,)  or  they  may  cast  off  Texas  ; 
the  naturalization  bill  may  raise  a  ferment,  which 
will  mix  the  sediment  of  society  with  the  bubbles, 
(since  we  know  that  it  will  all  pass  off  as  quietly  as  a 
curl  of  smoke,)  all  this  may  occur  ;  in  one  word, 
our  wise  legislators  may  adopt  whatever  policy 
judgment  dictates,  and  we  will  say  nothing. 
Important  as  these  matters  may  be,  their  influence 
must  needs  be  temporary,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  decided  (we  would  say  it  with  all  due 
deference  to  partizans,  who  have  a  habit  of  raising 
a  different  cry,)  cannot  be  fatal  to  our  liberties. 
An  error  of  judgment,  judgment  will  in  time 
correct. 

Neither  are  our  liberties  endangered  by  any 
man  or  set  of  men.  No  tyrant  or  traitor  that  ever 
lived,  could  subdue  or  tyrannize  over  a  nation  of 
intelligent  freemen.  Americans  must  bind  the 
shackles  about  themselves,  if  they  are  bound,  for 
no  other  hand  has  power  to  do  it.  The  basis  of 
our  govenmient  is  not  a  President,  though  he  were 
ever  so  good  and  wise  ;  nor  the  little  knot  of  men 
collected  at   the   capitol,  though  they  were   the 


greatest  statesmen  that  ever  raised  voice  in  a  na- 
tion's councils,  (strange  repuhlicanUm  that ! }  bat 
it  has  its  foundation  in  the  heart  and  head  of  every 
individual  composing  the  union.  Are  our  rulers 
corrupt  and  virtue  predominant  among  the  people  ? 
They  may  be  removed  *{  Do  they  commit  an  error? 
The  error  is  easily  remedied  ?  Bui  when  the  people 
become  corrupt,  or  so  ignorant  as  to  follow  bUndly 
in  the  wake  of  a  reckless  demagogue,  then  is  ruin 
near.  It  is  not  legislators  but  those  who  make 
legislators  with  whom  our  interests  rest ;  and  these 
men,  if  not  the  others,  are  our  own  fathers  and 
brothers.  The  superstructure  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud,  is  reared  on  a  glorious  pedestal,  and 
will  never  fall  until  that  pedestal  melts  beneath  it ; 
until  intelligence  and  virtue  &il  before  the 
march  af  ignorance  and  vice.  How  far  distant 
that  day  may  be  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  ;  (per- 
haps the  Utile  cloud  may  be  already  looming  up,) 
but  such  a  consideration  presents,  the  subject  in  a 
better  light  than  it  stands  when  we  feel  inclined 
to  enter  into  political  controversy,  and  makes  os 
feel  our  own  individual  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

Without  overrating  woman's  influence,  about 
which  there  has  been  enough  said  and  sung  to 
place  us  all  on  a  level  with  the  crowned  trio,  we 
may  readily  see  that  the  permanency  of  our  insti- 
tutions, the  continuance  of  our  free  government, 
rests  partly  with  ourselves ;  and  thus  it  well  be- 
comes us  to  look,  not  only  to  the  impulses  of  our 
hearts,  however  pure  and  generous  they  may  be,  but 
to  our  principles  and  sentiments.  Not  that  we 
should  consider  ourselves  exatiiples,  and  endeavor 
to  extend  our  influence  far  and  wide  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  woman,  by  quietly  performing 
her  duties,  to  contribute  something  toward  eleva- 
ting the  love  of  moral  sentiment  in  at  least  ooe 
family,  which,  however  humble  it  may  be,  acts  upon 
a  circle  of  friends,  and  that  circle  upon  a  wholecom- 
munity  As  there  is  a  reciprocal  influence  exert- 
ed by  the  good  and  bad  in  society,  there  never  was 
a  community  of  ignorant  and  intelligent  men 
where  women  were  well  informed  and  virtuous ; 
and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  if  the  lamp  of 
liberty  ever  bums  low,  or  is  extinguished  among 
us,  the  poison  of  our  own  breath  will  have  its  full 

share  of  ^the  work  of  desolation. 
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^213   (BK-fiiia©!   ©y   (BATTAHH   MAY. 

See  the  Engraving. 


Aqkiv  we  present  oar  readers  with  a  superb 
engraving,  from  an  original  design,  illustrative  of 
the  war  w.uch.Junly  or  u.iju-Jtly  ct)in:n''iiced,  his 
brought  so  much  renown  to  our  army  and  haa  so 
remarkably  displayed  its  indomitable,  irresistible 
courage.  Little  thought  we.  when,  in  advance  of 
all  our  contemporaries,  we  commenced  this  plan 
of  giving  original  designs — accomplished  only  *by 
a  large  outlay  of  capital — that  a  series  of  illustra- 
tions  which  has  been  go  universally  received  with 
commendation,  would  embrace  any  subjects  of  the 
class  accom[)anying  this  an!  ihe  li«ir  uumSer  of 
the  Columbian  ;  for  we  dream'»d  not  then  of  ♦•vents 
of  such  a  chiracter  or  of  such  magnita  le  and  im- 
portance in  our  nitional  history.  Hiving  however 
set  out  on  this  new  trnck  with  a  settle  1  pu<^')9e  of 
sparin:^  no  pains  or  expense  in  carryinij  out  suc- 
cessfully so  novel  and  liberal  an  enterprize,  we 
hesitated  not  to  secure  at  once  the  best  artists 
available  for  the  purpo-<e,  that  we  might  give  to 
our  readers,  regardless  of  expense,  the  finest  arlis* 
tic  embodiments  of  the  more  stirring  scenes  in  the 
events,  the  narrative  of  which  his  awakened  the 
patridti'Sin  of  so  many  noble  American  hearts. — 
With  pride  we  point  to  the  engravmg  \n  the  last 
and  ihui  whicn  accompanies  this  number  as  en- 
tirely unique  in  the  history  of  magazine  illustration 
But  enough  of  this — we  have  the  saiisfactioi  of 
knowing  that  our  endeavors  in  this  department 
are  appreciated. 

It  c^n  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  who  the 
principnl  figure  in  the  artist's  grouping  repres-'nts. 
The  long,  flowing  beard,  the  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  the  glancing  tiery  eye,  all  point  him 
out  as  Captain  May,  the  intrepid  and  dashing 
commander  of  the  2i  squadron  of  the  UA  dra- 
goons. Strange  stories  are  told  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  outre  appedrance  which  the  gallant  officer 
presents — of  certain  vows  to  allow  no  razor  to 
touch  his  chin,  or  scissors  his  locks,  because  some 
fair  damsel  bad  slighted  his  affection  and  refused 


< 


his  proffered  love.  We  confess  that  our  dull* 
matter-of-fjct  comprehension  can  perceive  no  af- 
fin'ty  between  the  self  imposed  penance  and  the 
not  uncommon  misfortune.  Verily,  whiskers  and 
ringlets  would  be  gieatly  in  vogue  if  every  disap- 
pointed lover  were  to  cultivate  them  ;  and  if  they 
are  emblematic  of  crushed  hopes  and  enjoyments 
might  not  a  few  Benedicts  thus  express  their  sen- 
timents and  relate  their  experience  ? 

But,  despite  this  whim.  Captain  May  is  a  noble 
spirit  and  a  dashing  officer.  The  anecdote  told  of 
him  in  reference  to  the  battle  scene  which  our 
artist  has  depicted,  we  can  readily  conceive  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  man:*  "Captain  May,  your 
squadron  has  not  done  much  ; — you  must  take  that 
battery,'*  said  General  Taylor.  •*  Men,"  said  May, 
**  we  must  take  that  battery — charge,"  and  gal- 
lantly leading  iliein,  he  with  his  men  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  conflict,  dashed  through  the 
battery,  and  then  wheeling  round  became  entirely 
its  master.  General  Vega,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Mexican  generals,  being  taken  prisoner  by 
Captain  May,  while  manfully  defending  his  guns. 
The  renown  of  this  splendid  teat  will  survive  Capt. 
May's  latest  day,  and  will  be  told  to  his  honor  long 
after  the  chief  actor  shall  sleep  beneath  the  green 
sod  of  the  valley. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Tropic  says 
that  having  the  pleasure  of  a  long  conveisation 
with  Capt.  May,  he  asked  for  a  description,  from 
his  own  lips,  of  this  charge.  The  gallant  captain 
twisted  about  his  long  beard,  evidently  somewhat 
confused, and,  after  considerable  hesitation,  said  : 

«*  Why,  you  see,  the  fact  is,  any  of  the  boys 
would  have  given  their  lives  to  have  had  the 
chance  to  have  charged  the  batteries,  only  I  was 
the  lucky  one  in  getting  the  order.  After  the  old 
man  gave  the  order,  i  rode  down  the  road,  my  men 
following  of  course,  where  we  met  Ridgely — he 
blazed  away  and  let  me  pass,  and  we  just  rode 
over  the  ^uns,  and  that  is  all  about  it."    R.  A.  W 
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See  the  Engraving* 


The  engraving  represents  a  scene  memorable  in 
the  early  history  of  the  country  for  the  singular  feat 
which  was  there  performed  by  Major  Rogers.  The 
rock,  which  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  en- 
graving, is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  rising  to 
the  height  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  at  an  angle 
with  the  water  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees 
The  face  of  the  rock,  for  more  than  one  hundred 
feet,  is  a  perfectly  smooth  slide.  During  the  winter 
of  1758,  Major  Rogers  was  one  of  a  party  which 
was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  the  Indians  at 
the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Rogers  came,  alone,  to  the 
summit  of  this  rock,  whither  he  knew  the  Indians 
would  follow  him  by  his  tracks  in  the  snow,  and 
where  he  could  prevent  pursuit  by  a  singular  stra 
tagem.  Throwing  his  pack  down  the  precipice, 
he  slipped  ofThis  snow-shoes,  and,  without  chang- 


had  come  to  the  precipice,  and  chosen  to  throw 
themselves  off  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  pursuers.  Meanwhile  Rogers  made  good  his 
descent  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  he  resumed 
his  pack,  and  escaped  on  the  ice  to  the  head  of  the 
lake. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  our  national  history 
makes  us  familiar  with  many  mstances  of  similar 
daring  on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers,  when 
brought  into  collision  with  the  Indiao8--daring 
physical  prowess  and  courageous  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances, which  at  least  equalled  the  powers  of 
the  athletic  and  cunning  Indians  And  much  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  extol  and  wonder  at 
the  often  astonishing  performances  of  the  Indians 
when  hard  pressed  by  danger,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  their  example  could  at  all  be  put  in  com- 


'     ing  their  position,  turned  himself  about  and  again    ^   petition  with  the  many  instances  of  equal 


put  them  on  his  feet.  Thus  equipped,  he  retreated 
several  rods  along  the  aonihem  brow  of  the  rock. 
The  Indians  coming  to  the  spot  went  no  further, 
as  they  saw  the  two  tracks  both  leading  the  same 
way,  and  apparently  made  by  two  perc'ons,  who 


nerve 
which  our  forefathers  displayed.  Let  that,  how- 
ever, be  as  it  may,  we  believe  we  shall  have  grati- 
fied our  readers  by  presenting  them  with  this  beau- 
tiful engraving  of  Major  Rogers's  Slide,  Lake 
George.  R.  A.  W. 
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1(D(D3SS   out   VIEIIS   DEKDHVIEI. 


TliU  ii  aot  a  veiy  buiy  month  muIi  ihe  pubJiilieri,  to  far 
ufn«w  books  are  eoocerned.  MevuribolcH  tboy 
have  uut  be«u  idl«.  From  Harper  uiid  Urotbort  we  buve 
•uudry  vaiuahU  works  :  tiKETCUM  or  tui  JUkditbrka* 
MKAMf  by  t\  tSchroMler,  if  a  work  which  will  ullbrd  ihe 
louder  high  pl«a«ur«  aad  mucb  iuiirucuoD.  Mr.  dchroeder 
wielda  a  v«sry  graphic  |ieo  aod  bat  au  obtervaot  mtnd,  and 
while  bit  book  u  tutticieutly  Mketcky  lur  popular  appreci- 
ation, It  U  replete  with  inlormation  un  tceiiOM  of  deopeat 
iuti;ruat.  There  ie  a  epeU — a  tort  ol  euthiuiaslic  aod  hearty 
trutbluluet*  about  bu  detcriptiout,  und  a  piciurial  embodi- 
luuut  ol'Uie  pUce  and  eceuu  he  depiuta,  which  give  to  tbo 
book  au  irretuuble  charm.  Take,  lor  lUttauce,  hit  account 
oi'the  ttriuth  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  where  the  whole  it  to 
vividly  preaentod  belore  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  ha 
aimoat  aeet  tue  vattfort  lowering  oui  ol  the  tea,  treadt  the 
aubierranean  galbiriea,  heart  the  mouotonoua  uamp  of  the 
tentiueii  aud  .ookt  upon  the  grim  vuaget  ol  the  cannon  at 
they  peer  through  every  opening  in  the  forireta.  Aud  the 
aaue  it  uue  of  every  deacriptiou  given  by  tiie  authur,  while 
liueralily  of  aenumeut,  combined  with  arUent  patriuliim  and 
tiroug  liuiuauity,  give  to  the  work  a  claim  upon  one's  care* 
lui  ruadiug  and  study,  which  very  fuw  works  of  the  class 
puaausa.  Most  cordially  do  we  commend  these  volumes  to 
our  leaden. 

From  tue  some  publishers  we  have  TicMPaa  and  'I  km- 
raRAMKMT,  by  Mrs.  Eltia.  tier  works  do  not  need  cvm- 
meodiug  to  tbo  atiauiiou  of  tlie  intelligent  and  high-aspiriug 
of  her  sex.  Cousiauliy  aiming  at  the  practical,  she  yet 
clothes  her  sentiments  in  such  ju»i  aud  titling  language,  and 
emboUios  Uium  in  such  natural  incidents  aud  oouver»«tions, 
that  the  author's  design  is  half  accomplished  butore  the 
reader  is  aware  ol  it.  AlUrwards  the  entire  transformation 
IS  easy,  lor  ihe  judgment  is  already  enngbteoed,  and  the 
aiiectiuus  purtuuty  secured.  Few  female  writers  have 
achievtfd  mi  much  real  good  as  Mrs.  £llit.  Compared  with 
her  kouuU  aud  judicious  produolions,  the  ridiculous  emana- 
lions  of  uausceudeutal  foolery  are  but  tridiM  txlAes  im- 
meusurabiy  lighter  than  au. 

Of  tiarpen*  "  New  Miscellany"  we  have  received  thiee 
volumes,  any  one  of  which  has  inuiasic  value.  We  cannot 
speak  loo  favorably  of  this  excellent  series,  ll  improves  at 
it  advances  ;  while  the  price  of  each  volume — lltty  ccuts,  in 
cloth — places  them  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  people,  and 
their  cloth  binding  renders  them  easy  of  preserralioo  and  fit 
for  the  library.  Tue  Modkrn  liRiTUH  Plutarcu  is  by  the 
hisiyrian  Taylor,  and  comprises  Iivee  of  all  modern  eminent 
men  of  Great  Britain.  fiouM  of  the  biographies  are  rather 
short,  bui  that  appear*  to  have  been  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  publishers'  views.  The  subjects  are  numerous  and 
are  well  selected  from  every  walk  of  life.  The  author  ap- 
pears to  have  perform.ed  bis  task  with  candor  and  good 
judgment.    Tbb  EzpsorrioN  to  Bormko  u  a  book  not  to 


be  ligbll)  patted  by.  It  It  t  treasury  of  infonnation,  and  of 
remarkable  ineidenlt  The  expedition  wat  nndertakeo  from 
purely  philanthropic  motivet,  wat  carried  on  at  the  expente 
of  a  private  individual,  and  reaalted  in  the  moat  pWasio^ 
conaoquencet.  No  one  can  read  the  ttirring  narcative  with- 
out admiring  the  prudence,  skill,  and  courage  of  those  who 
conducted  the  expedition,  while  th«  mind  is  kwpt  coostaDtly 
on  tbe  stretch  by  the  rapid  succettion  of  ineideota,  new  aAd 
tlrange  and  itartling,  with  which  the  poget  of  this  volume 
teem.  The  moral  of  tbe  enterprise  ii  alto  good,  showing 
that  upright  dealing,  even  with  barbarians,  is  the  surest  wmy 
to  their  hearts  and  the  ea^ieat  method  of  winning  their  rea- 
ped aud  couhdence. 

From  the  tame  publitbert  we  have  also  received  aorenU 
numbers  of  tbe  iLLuaiRaTKO  SHAKaPKABX — a  truly  efegaat 
edition,  unsurpassed  by  any  even  in  Europe ;  theconcludiof 
number  ofthe  iLLUtTATBO  Wamobriko  Jaw,  which  has 
maiutained  the  high  character  of  its  embeilishmenu  to  Uw 
veiy  last ;  three  parts  of  the  Pictorial  UiaTORV  or  Ebo- 
LAifD,  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  length  in  our  next ;  it  is  of 
inestimable  value  as  a  history  ;  and  a  number  of  their  select 
novels — Capt.  O'dOLLiVAN,  by  Biaxwell. 

From  Burgesa,  fttriuger  and  Co,  we  have  received  the  fiiet 
three  parU  of  Douglas  Jerrold*s  St.  Gilbb  amo  St.  4amb« — 
a  work  in  which  the  peculiar  talent  of  Mr.  Jorroki  ahinea 
upon  every  page  and  gives  a  charm  to  the  graphic  deseriptiooa 
of  even  the  darkest  scenes,  suoh  as  few  writers  can  impart. 
This  elegant  edition  is  accompanied  by  spirited  illustrations 
alter  the  Kngiisb  copy,  and  will  command  a  large  sale  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  beauty.  The  same  spirited 
publishers,  m  most  readers  are  aware,  are  issuing  cheap 
editions  of  all  Mr.  Cooper*s  novels,  the  last  of  which  is 
RaotKiNS,  OR  Indian  and  Inoin,  a  work  ibat  will  add 
greatly  to  the  reputation  of  tbe  author.  It  is  the  last  of  a 
aeriet,  in  which  the  fallaciet  and  the  practical  evili  ofthe 
ograrian  spirit  recently  manifisstad  in  neighboring  counues 
are  clearly  shown  by  illustrations  from  ordinary  life.  The 
whole  series  is  eminently  high-toned  and  salutary.  £aoli 
volume  IS  sold  for  the  low  price  of  fifty  cants. 

Lewis  Colby  and  Co.  have  published  the  fourth  ed  ition 
of  tbe  JcDSOM  OprBRiMG— a  small  volume  of  missionary 
facts,  sketches  and  poems,  which  cannot  fail  deeply  to  inte- 
rest the  Christian  reader.  It  is  edited  by  tbe  l&ev.  Mr. 
Dowling,  whose  labors  in  this  instance  have  atfbrded  us  a 
pleasing  surprise  ;  for  the  publieation  of  a  former  work — 
History  of  Komaaism— which  has  been  so  egregiously  puAd 
aod  forced  into  sale  by  his  publisher — was  of  so  thoroughly 
meretricious  a  character,  and  so  uncharitable  in  spirit,  that 
we  eolertuined  but  a  low  opinion  ofthe  gentleman's  fitoeas 
to  conduct  such  a  volume  as  the  Judson  Offering.  We 
rejoice,  however,  to  find  it  one  ofthe  most  agreeable  memo- 
rials and  pleasing  exhibitions  of  missionary  sentiments  we 
have  read.  H»  A.  W . 


M(D1PII(BIBS  WO  (BdDmmigSIPdDMIDffiMTPS. 

The  following  articles  arc  accepted :— The  Toilette  ;  Oh,  TeU  me  Not  ;  The  Suicide  ;  An  Indian 
Ballad  ;  Excumlon  to  Deer  River  Falls  ;  Eleanor  d'  Estella  ;  Twilight.  Some  others  hare  been  re- 
ceived^  too  late  for  an  answer  in  this  number. 
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Loc.    HanUawoiid«r,irjon talk  or*  wonder. 

Hot.    And  M  it  b ;  I  wondot  what  it  bodM. 

Pbt.    Marry,  peace  it  bodee,  and  lore,  and  qvlet  life, 

An  awAil  rule,  and  right  •opramaoy, 

And,  to  be  Aort,  what  not,  that'*  nreet  and  happy.— 7\wtiy  of  the  Sknw. 


CHAPTER   I  . 

• 

In  one  of  the  apartmentB  of  the  palace  of  the 
Castilian  monarch,  sumptuously  fumished  accord- 
ing  to  the  taste  of  a  magnificent  though  barbaroua 
age,  a  young  girl,  about  sixteen  years  old,  was 
reclining  in  a  large  cushioned  chair  surrounded 
by  several  attendants.  Her  beauty,  though  yet 
undeveloped  into  perfect  maturity,  was  of  a  most 
rare  and  surpassing  order.  Her  figure  was  above 
the  ordinary,  yet  so  exquisitely  moulded  that  its 
symmetry  was  absolutely  faultless,  and  the  grace 
of  every  movement  would  have  inspired  the  coldest 
critic  with  admiration.  Her  rounded  arm  was 
bare  and  half  covered  with  bracelets,  and  the 
white  hand  that  supported  her  head  glittered  with 
jewels.  The  fiice  united  the  characteristics  of 
Nothem  and  Southern  beauty ;  its  almost 
infantile  delicacy  and  fiiimess  of  complexion  were 
set  off  by  a  pair  of  magnificent  dark  eyes,  so 
brilliant  that  their  light  would  have  been  too 
intense  but  for  the  heavy  fringe  of  the  long  black 
lashes  that  rested  on  the  transparent  cheek.  Only 
the  small  mouth  revealed,  in  its  compression  and 
a  habitual  slight  curl  of  the  rosy  lips,  the  pride 
and  self-will  that  distinguished  the  lady  Isabel, 
Princess  of  Castile. 

One  of  the  ladi««  in  attendance  was  busied  in 
frstening  a  wreath  of  flowers,  kneeling  the  while 
Vol.  VI.— No.  4. 


at  the  feet  of  the  princess ;  another  held  a  lute, 
but  hex  drooping  head  and  flushed  cheeks  showed 
that  she  had  been  chagrined  by  some  petulant 
expression  of  her  mistress.  The  royal  maiden 
was  indeed  accustomed  to  yield  unbounded  indul- 
gence to  any  capricious  humor  of  the  moment 
without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  her  inferiors— 
not  that  she  was  by  nature  cruel  or  ungenerous, 
but  from  infancy  she  had  known  no  law  but  her 
own  will  and  dreamed  of  no  pleasure  save  the 
gratification  of  momentary  whim.  The  king,  her 
father,  had  left  her  to  the  charge  of  self-interested 
governesses,  satisfied  with  seeing  his  only  daughter 
growing  more  beautiful  every  day  and  with  hearing 
her  praises  sung  by  all  the  poets  of  the  court. 
Living  in  an  atmosphere  of  flattery,  accustomed 
to  see  those  about  her  devoted  altogether  to  her 
services  and  making  her  pleasure  their  rule  of 
life,  what  wonder  that  the  youthfiil  princess — 
endowed  with  loveliness  unrivaled  even  in  that 
clime  of  beauty — should  be  haughty,  caprickms  and 
imperious  t 

"  Take  up  thy  lute,  Leila,"  said  babel,  languidly, 
"  and  if  thou  list  not  to  sing,  go  away ;  for  I  love 
not  sullen  looks." 

The  maiden  obeyed  and  withdrew  in  silence. 
The  princess  turned  to  anotjier  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting. 

('  What,  then,  Sybilla  I  **  cried  she,  impatiently, 
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am  I  to  lack  diversion,  because  one  of  you  is 
froward  ?  Hast  thou  no  legend  this  evening  ?  *' 

"  I  pray  your  highness'  pardon,"  answered  the 
favorite,  '*  but  let  me  first  ask  forgiveness  for  our 
poor  Leila.     Your  frown  hath  made  her  sad/' 

<*  She  deserved  the  chiding,  else  she  had  not 
received  it ; "  returned  the  princess.  "  Come,  to 
thy  tale." 

"  Shall  it  be  of  unrequited  love  and  Don  Fer- 
nando 1 "  asked  the  maiden,  archly. 

"Thou  art  but  too  bold,  girl!"  but  a  smile 
disarmed  the  reproof  of  its  severity. 

"  Or  of  Don  Ruy  of  Alva,  who  has  sighed  so 
loner  in  vain  ?  " 

**  Or  of  the  handsome  cavalier  Alonzo  ?  "  inter- 
posed the  lady  Clara. 

"  See,  how  her  hijEhness  curls  her  lip ! "  cried 
another. 

"  Or  of  the  Prince  of  Arragon  ;  or  Henry  of 
France,  or  Prince  Julian,  or  a  hundred  others  7 " 
said  Sybilla,  **  in  sooth,  the  same  chronicle  would 
serve  to  record  the  fate  of  every  one ;  they 
worshiped  the  bright  star  of  Castile,  were  scorned 
and  rejected.  Isabel,  the  beautiful — Isabel,  the 
cruel — adored  by  all,  disdaining  all." 

An  exclamation  of  "Silence!"  from  the 
princess  interrupted  the  speaker.  "No  more  of 
them  !'•  phe  exclaimed,  frowning  and  waving  her 
hand  disdainfully.  "  An  you  can  devise  me  no 
better  entertainment,  I  will  go  and  bear  my  solemn 
father  company  in  his  audience  to  the  embassy 
from  Navarre ! " 

The  ladies  burst  into  n  merry  laugh  at  this 
speech,  as  they  always  did  at  any  sportive  sally 
from  their  mistress.  Ever  changeful  in  her  humors 
as  an  April  sky,  she  next  ordered  the  dancers  to 
be  introduced,  and  was  presently  watching  them 
with  childish  glee,  as  they  wound  through  the 
graceful  maze — now  gliding  with  stately  motion, 
now  darting  like  snow-winged  birds  here  and 
there,  at  the  bidding  of  exquisite  and  subdued 
music.  In  the  midst  of  this  entertainment,  one 
of  the  pages  informed  her  that  the  chief  minister 
asked  admission.  Vexed  at  the  interruption  to  her 
amusement,  the  princess  refused  to  receive  him. 
This  was  an  act  of  contumely  against  her  father's 
authority,  inasmuch  as  the  minister  had  come  by 
the  royal  order ;  but  the  lady  divined  the  purpose 
of  his  visit  to  be  the  customary  one  of  a  proposal 
for  her  hand ;  and  made  no  scruple  of  denying 
him  audience. 

That  the  king  was  displeased  at  this  bold  act 
was  soon  evident.  The  page  returned  almost 
immediately,  announcing  a  visit  from  the  monarch 
himself. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  will  be  understood 
by  any  reader  familiar  wiih  the  strict  etiquette  of 
the  Spanish  court  in  that  semi-barbarous  age. 
The  rights  of  a  parent  over  a  child  at  that  time 


were  those  of  a  master,  and  scarcely  limited  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  a  daughter  in  marriage. 
If  any  father  could  compel  his  child  to  wed  whom 
he  pleased,  how  much  was  the  power  enlarged  in 
the  case  of  the  monarch,  when  motives  of  state 
policy  required  him  to  consult  his  own  will  alone 
without  reference  to  her  inclinations  I  Princess 
Isabel  well  knew  that  she  held  her  independence 
only  by  sufferance  from  her  sire,  and  that  the 
imperious  scorn  with  which  she  had  hitherto  treated 
all  her  suitors  had  been  tolerated  only  because  it 
was  not  deemed  necessary  as  yet  to  compel  her  to 
submission.  But  as  usual  with  the  spoiled  and 
way  ward,  the  self-willed  obstinacy  of  her  impetuous 
nature  was  strengthened  by  indulgence.  Of  late, 
from  certain  mysterious  cabinet  audiences  and 
hints  thrown  out  by  her  father,  she  had  been  led 
to  fear  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bestow  her  hand 
on  some  ffivored  applicant ;  but  she  detennined  to 
resist  to  the  last.  It  was  thus  with  no  little  dread 
that  she  awaited  the  royal  visit. 

With  a  beating  heart  and  flushed  cheek,  but 
with  the  most  resolute  determination  expressed  in 
her  beautiful  face,  the  princess  rose  to  receive  her 
father.  The  ladies  in  attendance  stood  silent  and 
embarrassed,  looking  upon  their  mistress  and  one 
another  in  evident  anticipation  of  something 
unusual. 

The  king  entered.  His  daughter  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  so  much  dignity  and  grace,  that 
the  frown  upon  his  brow  relaxed  and  he  embraced 
her  with  apparently  as  much  affection  as  admira- 
tion. This  semblance  of  relenting  was  plainly  not 
unnoticed  by  the  princess.  She  recovered  all  her 
wonted  stateliness  and  self-possession  as  she  led 
the  king  to  a  seat  and  stood  by  his  side,  etiquette 
not  permitting  her  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign. 

"  Dismiss  your  ladies,  Isabel,"  said  the  king. 

At  a  sign  from  their  mistress  the  attendants 
withdrew. 

"  I  have  reason  for  displeasure,  my  daughter,  at 
your  refusal  but  now  to  grant  an  audience  to  the 
minister.  Your  girlish  folly  hath  been  humored 
too  long." 

The  princess  stood  with  arms  folded  .and  head 
drooped  on  her  bosom,  as  if  submissive  to  the 
reproof. 

"  But  much  may  be  pardoned  if  you  are  gentle 
and  docile  henceforward,  as  becometh  a  daughter 
of  Castile." 

Isabel  raised  her  dark  eyes  for  an  instant  to  her 
father's  face,  then  fixed  them  again  upon  the 
ground.  After  a  pause,  the  king  resumed  abruptly : 

"  Your  hand  hath  been  sought  in  marriage  by 
the  king  of  Navarre." 

The  princess  answered  not  a  word. 

"  He  is  honorable  both  as  a  man  and  a  prince — 
the  sovereign  of  a  prosperous  country — and  &me 
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speaks  highly  of  his  knightly  accomplishments. 
Such  a  son-in-law  is  well  pleasing  to  me." 

**  But  not  to  me ! "  interrupted  the  disdainful 
beauty.. 

The  king  started  and  looked  in  surprise  at  his 
daughter ;  she  burst  into  a  musijai  laugh. 

"  And  my  royal  father  has  come  hither  to  sing 
me  the  praises  of  this  love-sick  prince !  **  cried 
she,  with  a  curl  of  her  beautiful  lip. 

"  No»  Isabel ;  but  to  announce  the  will  of  thy 
sire  and  sovereign." 

"  That  I  should  be  wedded — and  to  this  king  of 
Navarre  1 " 

**  Aye,  it  is  so.  I  expect  from  thee  only  obe- 
dience." 

Again  the  princess  laughed,  and  there  was 
scorn  and  defiance  in  her  mirth. 

"  I  will  please  myself,*'  she  said,  haughtily, "  in 
the  choice  of  a  husband;  and  I  choose  not 
Navarre,  nor  any  other  prince  I  know  of.  In 
sooth,  my  &ther,  I  will  not  marry  at  ail !  " 

"  Now  by  the  rood,  but  this  obstinacy  shall  not 
be  suffered! "  cried  the  monarch,  angrily.  **  Tell 
me,  foolish  girl,  dost  know  that  if  it  should  please 
heaven  to  call  me  hence  my  kingdom  would  de- 
scend to  a  kinsman  and  thou  be  left  without  a 
protector  I " 

"  I  know  it  all ! "  responded  the  resolute 
princess. 

"  Darest  thou  refuse  obedience  to  my  command 
both  as  a  sovereign  and  a  parent  ? " 

"  1  do,  if  your  command  be  that  I  shall  wed 
who  doth  not  please  me !  " 

"  Froward  girl,  thou  hast  never  seen  Henry  of 
Navarre ! " 

"  I  know  that  he  would  not  please  me,  never- 
theless, if  chosen  by  another." 

"  Isabel,  dost  know  thy  disobedience  is  treason  1  '* 

"  I  care  not  if  it  be  !  " 

The  king  restrained  his  anger  no  longer;  he 
started  to  his  feet  and  strode  rapidly  across  the 
room,  his  brow  contracted  and  crimsoned^  his 
hand  mechanically  grasped  the  handle  of  his  sword. 
Suddenly  stopping  before  Isabel,  he  grasped  her 
arm,  forcibly. 

'  "  Princess ! "   he  said,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
passion,  "  Beware  how  thou  forgettest  thy  duty ! " 

"Nay!"  returned  the  maiden,  haughtily, 
snatching  her  arm  from  his  hold,  "  It  is  you  who 
forgets  the  duty  every  cavalier  holds  sacred  to 
use  a  lady  thus !  Begone,  sir !  Not  only  do  I 
refuse  obedience  to  your  unjust  commands — not 
only  do  I  defy  your  power — but  I  banish  you  from 
my  presence  as  a  false  knight  and  a  discourteous 
gentleman ! " 

All  the  spirit  of  her  Castilian  ancestors  was 
in  the  face  of  the  princess  as  she  spoke.  Her 
form  was  drawn  up  to  its  utmost  height ;  the  veins 
on  her  beautiful  neck  were  swollen  ;  her  arm  was 
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stretched  out  with  a  gesture  of  repulsion;  her 
breast  heaved  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire.  The 
king  left  the  room  without  uttering  a  word.  Some 
moments  of  silence  passed,  then  the  extended 
arm  of  Isabel  fell  to  her  side  and  she  threw 
herself  upon  a  seat,  while  her  ladies  thronged 
about  her,  trembling  and  confused,  though  they 
knew  not  what  had  happened.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  thus  elapsed,  then  the  door  was 
thrown  open  and  an  officer  appeared.  Two  of 
the  guard,  in  their  well  known  uniform,  were  seen 
behind  him.  He  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  and  made  a  profound  obeisance. 

"  Lady,"  said  he,  addressing  the  princess,  "  I 
am  come  by  order  of  his  majesty  to  conduct  you 
hence." 

The  attendants  shrieked ;  Isabel  alone  was  calm. 
Bidding  her  women  be  silent,  sbe  demanded  what 
the  officer  meant  by  this  intrusion. 

"  I  crave  your  highness's  pardon,"  answered  he, 
"  but  the  king  hath  commanded  your  arrest." 

"  Sayest  thou !  "  returned  the  princess,  her  eyes 
dashing  indignation,  though  her  cheek  grew  pale, 
*'  My  arrest!  " 

**  Even  so,  lady  ;  you  may  not  gainsay  the  will 
of  his  majesty." 

"  I  refuse  to  go  with  you-" 

"  I  entreat  your  highness,  constrain  us  not  to 
use  force — " 

"  Force !  Now  by  the  saints !  Well — the  deeper 
shame  be  on  him !  You  are  but  the  slaves  oi  a 
tyrant     Lead  on  !  " 

The  officer  led  the  way  to  the  door ;  several  of 
the  ladies  followed  their  mistress.  He  bade  ihem 
remain. 

*<  May  not  these  go  with  me  { "  asked  Isabel. 

**  No,  lady ;  his  majesty's  orders  were  that  you 
should  be  alone." 

"  Alone !     Well,  He  shall  rue  this  anon  ! " 

And  proudly  elevating  her  head,  the  royal 
maiden  went  forth,  with  step  as  haughty  as  if  she 
walked  to  a  banquet.  . 


CHAPTER    II. 

It  was  night,  and  Isabel  was  alone  in  her  dun- 
geon. The  gloomy  stone  wall  looked  still  more 
dismal  by  the  dim  light  of  a  single  lamp  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  and  the  rude  bench  on  which  the 
prisoner  was  seated  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
luxury  and  splendor  by  which  she  had  from  infancy 
been  surrounded.  The  cold  air  crept  through  th6 
low  vault  and  chilled  her  limbs.  She  had  beon 
weeping  bitterly ;  her  head  leaned  upon  her  hands ; 
her  long,  glossy  black  hair,  from  which  the  jewels 
had  been  removed,  streamed  wildly  over  her 
shoulders.  A  coarse  cloak  of  serge  had  been 
thrown  around  her  person,  but  it  scarce  sufficed 
to  shield  her  from  the  dampness  of  her  new  abode. 
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The  key  was  turned  in  the  door ;  it  was  opened 
with  a  creaking  sound  end  an  old  man  entered, 
bearing  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  pitcher  of  water. 
He  placed  them  upon  the  floor  close  to  the  prisoner 
and  was  moving  slowly  away,  when  she  started 
up  and  called  him  to  stop.  He  turned  and  sur- 
veyed her  with  an  expression  of  compassion. 

**  Whoever  you  are  "  cried  the  princess,  earnestly, 
"  tell  me — ^wbat  meaneth  all  this  ? " 

"Alas,  daughter !  "  answered  the  visitor,  "  ques- 
tion me  not." 

"  Old  man,  I  command  thee  to  answer.    How 
long  is  it  my  father's  pleasure  that  I  shall  remain 
in  this  fearftd  place  ? '' 
"Until  the  morrow." 

"  The  morrow !    And  he  hopes  thus  to  terrify 
me,  like  a  froward  child,  into  obedience  ?  " 
No,  lady,  he  hopes  nothing  more." 
Then  why  send  me  hither  ?  " 
"  Seek  not  to  know— till  the  hour—" 
"  Speak,  vassal !    The  princess  bids  thee ! " 
"  The  king  hath  given  orders  for  thy  execution.'' 
The  princess  uttered  a  cry  and  sank  back  upon 
the  bench.    A  faintness  came  over  her ;  she  gasped 
for  breath,  but  she  struggled  against  the  weakness 
and  overcame  it. 

"  Thou  art  mocking  me ! "  at  length,  she  replied. 
"  The  king  could  not  slay  his  only  child." 

"  Alas !  princess/*  answered  the  old  man, "the 
king  hath  borne  much — more  than  hath  beseemed 
his  dignity  and  his  child's  good.  He  delivers  now 
his  daughter  unto  the  axe,  because  he  fears  his 
own  life  may  be  periled  by  her  violence  should 
his  weak  mercy  spare  her.  The  safety  of  his 
people  doth  outweigh  parental  feeling  with  the 
king." 

With  these  words  the  old  man  lefl  the  cell, 
closing  the  door  after  him .  Isabel  pale  and  shudder- 
ing, scarce  able  to  comprehend  all  the  horror  of 
what  she  heard,  remained  alone.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  young  life,  a  hopeless  agony  took  pos- 
session of  her  soul.  The  idea  of  death — near  and 
inevitable  death — terrible  as  it  was,  gradually 
engrossed  her  appalled  thoughts.  Her  brain  was 
bewildered:  the  dungeon  seemed  to  expand  but 
into  a  desert  even  more  frightful  from  its  utter 
loneliness.  The  terror,  the  anguish  she  endured, 
proved  too  much  for  her  exhausted  powers.  She 
slipped  from  the  rude  seat  and  sank  upon  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 


CHAPTER   III. 

How  long  Isabel  lay  in  the  swoon  could  not  be 
distinctly  ascertained.  She  was  roused  by  feeling 
the  touch  of  a  warm  hand  upon  her  own  ;  some 
one  lifted  her  from  the  gromd  and  held  a  cup  of 
wine  to  her  lipe.    In  a  few  minutes  she  opened  her 
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eyes.  A  fiice  well  known  was  bending  over  her; 
it  was  that  of  a  youth  who  had  formeriy  been  in 
her  service  as  page,  but  whom  she  had  treated  with 
harshness  often  and  at  length  dismissed  on  account 
of  some  capricious  displeasure.  Though  conscious 
of  injustice,  pride  had  afterward  prevented  her 
restoring  him  to  his  place. 

"Is  it  thou,  Castalio?"  asked  the  princess, 
faintly.  And  as  recollection  returned,  she'  felt  a 
sudden  emotion  of  shame  at  being  succored,  in 
this  extremity,  by  one  she  had  so  deeply  injured. 
She  waved  her  band  in  token  that  he  should 
depart. 

•*  Pardon,  lady,"  replied  the  youth,  "if  I  dare 
this  once  to  disobey  you.  Listen  to  me.  It  lacks 
but  an  hour  of  the  dawn.  At  sunrise,  so  bath  the 
king  decreed,  you  are  to  be  brought  forth  to  snfier 
death — ^to  lay  your  head  upon  the  block.  I  come 
to  save  you  from  this  doom.  Will  you  trust  me?** 
Isabel  clasped  her  hands.  "  Speak  speak !  * 
she  murmured 

The  page  continued  in  a  hurried  whisper :  "  I 
have  gained  over  the  gaoler  by  gold ;  he  will  suffer 
you  to  pass  forth.  Here  is  a  mantle ;  cast  it  around 
you,  and  let  me  guide  you  out  of  the  prison.  Be- 
yond the  walls  are  horses  ready  ;  I  will  conduct 
you  to  the  borders,  and  when  you  have  reached 
Navarre,  you  must  remain  in  concealment  till 
pursuit  is  over." 

A  silent  look  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the 
princess.  Thus  awakened  to  new  hope  she  wrapped 
herself  in  the  mantle,  and  gave  her  hand  to  her 
deliverer,  who  led  her  from  the  dungeon,  making  a 
sign  to  the  gaoler  as  they  passed.  Without 
speaking  a  word,  the  page  assisted  the  lady  to 
mount  one  of  the  horses  that  stood  without,  and 
himself  mounted  the  other  Before  daybreak 
they  were  far  on  the  road  to  Navarre.  No  time 
was  allowed  even  for  refreshment  till  they  had 
passed  the  borders  of  Castile.  Then  Castalio  helped 
the  princess,  who  was  nearly  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  to  dismount,  and  offered  her  water  from  a 
clear  spring  that  gushed  under  the  shadow  of  a 
forest  tree. 

"  Your  highness  will  now,"  he  said, "  for  the  sake 
of  security,  put  on  the  peasant's  dress  I  have 
brought  in  this  bundle.  I  will  retire  and  keep 
watch  meanwhile." 

The  exchange  was  soon  made,  and  the  (air 
and  highborn  lady  arrayed  herself  in  garments 
coarse  enough  for  the  lowliest  peasant's  daughter. 
Having  bound  up  the  luxurious  abundance  of  her 
raven  hair  the  disguise  was  complete.  Isabel 
rolled  together  the  costly  robes  she  had  so  lately 
worn  and  threw  them  into  a  deep  ditch  near  by, 
then  putting  in  her  pocket  a  purse  containing  a 
few  silver  coins,  which  had  been  in  the  bundle 
given  her  by  the  page,  she  went  again  to  the  place 
where  she  had  left  him. 
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What  was  her  ^mazeiiient--her  terror,  when 
she  saw  nothing  either  of  Castaiio  or  the  horses ! 
She  called  his  name  loudly,  and  sought  him  in 
every  direction,  in  vain ;  and  the  conviction  at 
length  came  upon  her  that  she  was  forsaken  by 
her  only  friend. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  unfortunate  girl  had  no  resource  but  to  sit 
down  and  weep  over  her  abandonment  and  the  hard 
&te  to  which  she  seemed  destined.  But  by  degrees 
came  more  consoling  thoughts.  Was  she  not 
happier,  thus  free  thou^  destitute  and  alone,  than 
in  prison  and  doomed  to  an  ignominious  death? 
Perhaps  Castaiio  might  not  willingly  have  deserted 
her ;  he  might  have  feared  pursuit  and  wished  to 
mislead  it ;  perchance  even  now  puisners  were  on 
his  track  and  be  was  leading  them  far  from  her. 
She  shuddered  and  strove  to  fly;  but  whither? 
Hunger  now  overcame  her  ;  for  several  hours  she 
had  not  tasted  £K>d.  Weary  and  exhausted,  she 
walked  on  through  the  deep  forest,  not  knowing 
whither  the  narrow  path  she  followed  would  lead 
her.  Ere  long  a  welcome  smoke  appeared  curling 
through  the  branches,  and  the  rushing  of  water 
was  heard.  A  hut  stood  beside  the  stream  near 
a  mill.  Isabel  hastened  to  knock  at  the  door,  for 
want  of  sustenance  had  overpowered  all  dread. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  stem-looking  woman, 
who  asked  what  was  wanted  ? 

*•  I  have  lost  my  way,  good  woman,"  answered 
Isabel ;  "  and  have  come  to  ask  shelter  and  food. 
I  will  reward  you  for  the  kindness." 

Here  she  drew  forth  her  slenderly  stocked  purse 
and  oflered  it. 

The  woman  took  the  purse  mechanically,  but 
surveyed  her  with  curious  and  insolent  looks. 
"Thou  art  but  too  comely,  maiden,"  she  said, 
"  to  be  thus  wandering  alone,  and  few  would  give 
shelter  to  such.   Hast  thou  no  kinsfolk  or  friends  t" 

"  None,  in  Navarre,"  answered  the  young  girl. 

"  What  dost  thou  here  1  Thou  art,  I  perceive, 
a  Castilian." 

"  I  came  to  seek  friends,  who  are  dead,"  an- 
swered Isabel,  bewildered  and  trembling,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"  Wouldst  thou  return  to  Castile  ?  " 

«  Not  now." 

"  Wouldst  thou  stay  with  me  and  work  in  the 
miU  ] " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  if  it  please  thee,  good  woman." 

"  Yet,  beshrew  me,  thine  hands  betray  thine 
idleness.  Well — thou  mayst  come  in ;  I  will  give 
thee  a  trial." 

Gladly  did  the  poor  maiden  avail  herself  of  this 
ungracious  invitation.  Thankfully  dii  she  partake 
of  the  coarse  repast  set  forth  by  the  inhospitable 


hosted.  Earnestly  did  she  apply  herself  to  the 
labor  assigned  her,  though  the  tasks  were  indeed 
awkwardly  executed  and  she  received  ill  words 
and  blame  continually  in  reward  for  her  efforts. 
Sometimes  the  spirit  of  her  ancestors  rose  in  her 
cheek  and  flashed  in  her  eye,  and  her  heart  swelled 
as  she  thought  of  all  she  had  lost,  but  she  dared 
not  murmur  nor  even  look  Indignation  when  the 
severe  eyes  of  her  mistress  were  upon  her. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  with  all  this  humi- 
liation, reflection  and  repentance  had  not  come 
also.  While  the  harsh  words  of  the  miller's  dame 
sounded  in  her  ears,  she  thought  of  those  who  had 
so  long  borne  uncomplaining  her  childish  petulance. 
Was  the  dtfme  cruel  in  abusing  her  power,  and 
exscting  tasks  beyond  the  strength  of  a  delicate 
girl? — how  much  more  cruel  had  been  the  injustice 
of  the  haughty  princess — when  she  had  so  often 
for  some  idle  whim  inflicted  injury  and  disgrace 
on  her  devoted  servants,  and  had  openly  insulted 
her  father  and  sovereign ! 

One  day,  while  Isabel  sat  in  her  little  chamber, 
she  heard  the  tramp  of  horses  approaching  the 
cottage  and  soon  perceived  from  the  windows  a 
small  body  of  soldiers  in  the  Castilian  uniform. 
Her  heart  sank  within  her.  The  soldiers  halted 
before  the  door  and  the  leader  dismounted  and 
entered.  Every  word  uttered  could  be  distinctly 
heard  by  the  trembling  girl. 

The  ofiicer,  for  such  he  seemed,  said  he  had 
been  sent  into  Navarre  by  the  monarch  of  Castile, 
to  search  for  the  young  Princess  Isabel,  who  had 
fled  from  her  home  and  country,  and  hidden 
herself  somewhere  in  Navarre.  He  described 
accurately  her  person  and  the  dress  she  had  worn. 

The  dame  answered  that  she  had  seen  no  one 
answering  the  description.  The  ofiicer  retired, 
and  the  troop  in  a  few  moments  rode  away.  Re- 
lieved from  her  terror  the  maiden  hastened  to  her 
unfinished  task. 

Thus  several  days  passed.  One  evening,  just 
before  sunset,  a  carriage  stopped  before  the  miller's 
cottage,  and  a  servant  in  livery  asked  for  a  cup  of 
milk  for  Donna  Clara,  his  mistress.  Isabel  bore 
the  refreshment  to  the  lady  who,  richly  dressed, 
reclined  within  the  carriage.  She  took  and  drank 
it,  then  fixed  her  eyes  long  and  curiously  on  the 
&ir  girl  who  presented  it  and  asked  if  she  were 
the  daughter  of  the  miller's  dame. 

"  No,  lady,"  answered  the  soft,  musical  voice  of 
the  disguised  princess.  *'  I  am  but  a  lonely  maiden, 
and  have  no  kindred." 

"  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  and  serve  me  I  "  asked 
the  lady,  languidly. 

Isabel  looked  up.  The  speaker's  face  w^as  fair 
and  her  voice  gentle ;  the  sight  of  her  luxurious 
apparel  also  pleased  the  young  fancy  of  the  maiden. 

"  I  will  go,  lady,"  she  answered,  "  but  first  I 
must  ask  permission." 
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The  lady  smiled  as  Isabel  returned  into  the  hut. 
Presently  the  surly  dame  came  forth  and  willingly 
gave  her  consent  to  parting  with  her  charge ; 
adding  that  she  had  found  her  labor  not  worth  the 
bread  she  consumed. 

The  maiden  obeyed  the  order  of  her  new  mis- 
tress, to  seat  herself  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet  and 
hold  her  pet  lap  dog',  and  the  carriage  rolled  away. 
It  was  long  after  dark  before  it  stopped  at  the  gate 
of  a  magnificent  villa,,  not  far  from  the  capital  of 
Navarre. 


CHAPTER    V.     . 

The  labors  of  our  heroine  were  now  indeed 
lightened,  for  her  whole  duty  was  to  superintend 
the  wardrobe  of  her  protectress  and  dress  her 
every  day.  But  after  a  few  days  she  wished 
herself  again  in  the  cottage  by  the  mill.  The 
capricious  humors  of  the  great  lady  were  far  more 
intolerable  than  the  scolding  and  fault-finding  of 
the  low-bom  dame.  In  truth  Isabel  merited  some 
blame  in  the  performance  of  her  tasks  at  the 
cottage,  but  not  here,  for  her  taste  was  exquisite, 
and  she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  please  the 
fastidious  Donna  Clara. 

She  felt  now,  with  the  most  bitter  compunction, 
how  thoughtless  and  cruel  she  had  been  in  her 
treatment  of  dependants  while  she  enjoyed  the 
state  of  an  illustrious  princess,  and  resolved 
never  again  to  abuse  her  power  should  she  be 
restored  to  her  birthright. 

Alas !  the  hope  was  but  faint  in  her  heart ! 
She  one  day  heard  her  patroness  speak  of  afiairs 
at  the  court  of  Castile,  and  say  how  fierce  was 
the  anger  of  the  monarch  against  his  daughter, 
and  how  he  had  proclaimed  a  reward  for  any  who 
would  bring  her  to  Imn,  alive  or  dead.  The  poor 
maiden  trembled  as  she  heard,  and  made  some 
excuse  for  retiring  to  her  own  chamber,  to  weep 
there  in  solitude. 

Not  long  after,  the  daughter  of  Donna  Clara, 
the  lady  Philippa,  returned  home  from  the  convent 
where  she  had  been  educated.  She  had  some 
beauty,  but  was  even  more  vain  and  imperious 
than  her  august  mother.  Isabel  had  a  double 
penance  to  endure.  Sometimes  her  patience  almost 
gave  way,  but  she  remembered  that  her  very  life 
depended  on  the  protection  of  her  tormentors. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Donna  Clara,  one  day  to 
the  young  girl,  *•  Don  Gomez  de  Silva  will  arrive 
at  the  castle.  His  father  and  my  deceased  husband 
were  friends,  and  betrothed  our  children  when 
Don  Gomez  was  but  ten — Philippa  four  years  of 
age.  He  comes  now  to  see  his  bride  for  the  first 
time  and  fix  the  day  of  their  nuptials.  I  commit 
to  thee  the  care  of  my  daughter's  toilet.  Acquit 
thyself  well    and   thou    shalt   receive   a   bridal 


present  Nay,  who  knows  hut  he  may  bestow  thee 
on  his  master  of  the  horaeB." 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  brow  of  the  disguised 
princess  at  these  words.  "  Sooner  will  I  die ! "  ihe 
exclaimed,  scomfiiUy,  «  than  wed  one  beneath 
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me. 

**  In  sooth,"  answered  Donna  Clara,  smiling, 
'*thou  speakest  with  as  much  disdain  as  the 
haughty  shrew  of  the  castle,  Princess  Isabel,  who 
held  herself  a  goddess  and  who,  it  is  said,  bade  her 
own  fiither  begone  fivm  her  presence  ! "  Isabel 
dared  not  reply,  but  hid  her  shame  and  sorrow  in 
her  own  breast. 

The  next  day  both  ladies  were  arrayed  in  rich 
attire,  and  decked  with  the  ntmoet  skill  of  their 
tasteful  hand- maiden.  Donna  Clara  then  bade 
her  retire  and  adorn  herself  likewise,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  serve  the  coming  guests. 

This  was  the  hardest  trial  for  poor  Isabel !  To 
appear  as  a  menial  in  the  presence  of  men !  She 
sat  in  her  chamber  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflec- 
tion, till  an  attendant  came  to  say  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  her  mistress  she  should  bear  a  cup  of 
wine  to  the  newly  arrived  Don  Gromez. 

Again  her  cheeks  were  crimsoned.  She,  to 
whom  kings  had  knelt,  degraded  to  such  service ! 
But  she  dared  not  refiise.  Filling  a  silver  goblet 
with  wine  she  bore  it,  with  downcast  eyes  and  pen- 
sive looks  but  with  a  dignity  of  mien  of  which 
no  humiliation  could  deprive  her,  to  the  apartment 
where  Don  Gomez  reclined  upon  a  velvet  conch. 

The  young  noble  took  the  goblet,  merely  utter- 
ing a  few  words  of  courteous  thanks.  The  tones 
of  his  voice  startled  the  maiden.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  from  the  ground ;  they  rested  an  instant  on 
his  handsome  fiice;  she  trembled  violently  and 
tears  chased  each  other  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

From  that  moment  the  proud  nature  of  Isabel 
was  changed.  She  now  felt  a  joy — a  pain — she 
had  never  known  before.  She  felt  that  one  exist- 
ed upon  earth  to  whom  her  soul  could  bow  in  will- 
ing submission.  How  different  was  he  from  all 
others  who  had  laid  their  homage  at  her  feet. 

To  know  him  betrothed  to  another  filled  her 
with  grief;  to  know  that  he  was  to  wed  the  soul- 
less, frivolous,  cold,  violent  Philippa,  was  a  still 
more  bitter  thought,  for  she  well  knew  such  a 
bride  could  never  make  Don  Gomez  happy. 

**  Why  did  not  such  a  man  appear  amon^  &11 
the  suitors  for  my  hand  7  "  she  often  asked  herst^i'*. 
"  Or  if  there  is  no  prince  like  him,  why  was  I  not 
bom  a  simple  maiden!  Blessed  with  his  love  I 
should  never  sigh  fir  royalty.** 

Could  Don  Gomez  divine  what  passed  in  the 
heart  of  Isabel  t    Perchance  ;  for  in  her  presence 
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he  seemed  to  forget  all  bat  her,  even  his  betrothed, 
the  lady  Philippa. 

The  hoar  of  confession  came  at  last.  Don 
Gromez  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  lovely 
maiden  and  avowed  his  love.  He  had  already, 
he  said,  informed  Donna  Clara  and  her  daughter 
of  his  feeUng9 ;  they  had  relinqnished  all  claim 
upon  his  hand.  He  implored  Isabel  to  become  his 
wife. 

For  one  instant  did  she  hesitate ;  she  thought 
not  of  the  state  she  was  renouncing  forever,  bat 
of  her  lather.  Love  triumphed.  In  silence  she 
gave  her  hand  to  her  beloved.  He  pressed.it 
again  and  again  to  his  lips  and  pledged  to  her  his 
eternal  faith.  That  night,  in  the  stillness  and 
solemnity  of  the  hour  sacred  to  prayer,  the  lovers 
met  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  where  the  priest, 
with  a  few  faithful  friends,  awaited  them.  Their 
hands  were  joined  in  marriage.  Soon  as  the  nup- 
tial benediction  was  pronounced  they  departed, 
carriages  being  in  readiness  for  the  Coant  de 
Silva. 

The  castle  was  sarrounded  by  a  deep  forest  and 
was  inviting  to  the  eye  neither  in  its  exterior  nor 
its  Interior  aspect.  It  was  occupied  only  by  Donna 
Inez,  the  ulbtherof  Don  Gomez,  who  dwelt  there 
with  a  not  numerous  retinue  of  servants  The 
fond  bridegroom  had  owned  to  Isabel  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  nobles  who  could  boast  no 
great  extent  of  possessions,  but  she  was  not  pre- 
pared for  actual  poverty.  When  she  first  entered 
the  desolate  castle  and  saw  the  rooms  so  bare  and 
ill-furnished,  her  heart  sank  within  her.  She 
looked  with  misgiving  on  the  old-fashioned  and 
scanty  dress  of  her  mother-in-law,  but  the  next 
moment  she  remembered  that  this  was  the  home 
of  her  chosen  lord,  and  contentment  returned  to 
her  heart. 

The  table  was  bat  ill-provided,  save  when 
Gomez  brought  home  game  from  the  forest,  and 
the  sounds  of  festivity  were  unheard  within  those 
gray  old  walls.  But  Isabel  soon  learned  to  wish 
for  nothing  save  the  love  of  the  one  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  heart.  She  busied  herself  in  ar- 
raying the  dusty  pictures  and  furniture  with  more 
taste  and  efiect ;  gathered  fresh  flowers  and  wove 
them  into  a  head  dreas ;  sang  her  cheerful  songs  ; 
and  BO  charmed  the  soul  of  Gomez  with  her  grace 
and  loveliness  and  winning  vivacity,  that  he  loved 
her  every  day  more  deeply.  Sometimes  when 
she  thought  of  her  forsaken  parent  a  shadow 
would  come  over  her  face,  and  sometimes  her 
heart  would  swell  when  Donna  Inez  murmured  at 
her  son's  choice  of  an  obscure  maiden  for  his 
wife  ;  but  the  cloud  would  soon  pass  away  and 
she  strove  so  earnestly  to  gain  the  love  of  the 
stately  dowager  that  her  gentleness  and  care 
were  rewarded  with  complete  success.  Don 
Gomez  was  often  from  home  for  days  together. 


and  during  his  absence  Isabel  learned  to  embroider 
and  weave  and  to  assist  her  mother-in  law  in 
housewifery  duties. 

The  conversation  sometimes  fell  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  young  king  of  Navarre.  The  young 
wife  heard  praises  of  the  beauty  and  manly  dignity 
of  the  monarch,  but  never  regretted  that  she  had 
rejected  him  to  become  the  wife  of  an  obscure  no- 
ble. Nevertheless,  she  had  some  curiosity  to  see 
one  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

One  day  while  Isabel  and  Donna^  Inez  sat  at 
their  embroidery,  their  ears  were  suddenly  startled 
by  the  blasts  of  trumpets,  and  soon  after  tram* 
pling  of  horses  were  heard.  A  body  of  cavaliers, 
splendidly  dressed,  with  waving  plumes  and  jew- 
eled cups,  was  seen  rapidly  approaching  the 
castle. 

"  It  is  the  king ! "  exclaimed  Donna  Inez.  The 
two  ladies  stood  by  the  window.  The  drawbridge 
was  presently  lowered  and  the  knights  rode  into 
the  court. 

As  the  royal  visitor  dismounted  at  the  gate», 
Donua  Inez  hastened  from  the  room  to  make  some 
change  in  her  dress.     Before  Isabel  could  follow, 
the  door  was  thrown  open  and  the  king  of  Navarre 
stood  before  her. 

With  bland  and  graceful  courtesy  he  apolo- 
gized for  his  intrusion  ;  bagged  p'irmission  to  rest 
a  few  moments  with  his  followers  at  the  castle  of 
his  well -beloved  klnsm^in,  Djn  Gomez  de  Silva  ; 
and  added  some  expressions  of  surprise  and  admi- 
mtion  at  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  rumors  of  which 
had  before  reached  the  court. 

Isabel  blushed  deeply,  but  from  other  feelings 
than  mere  embarrassment.  He  was  astonished  to 
find  the  prince,  whose  proflfeflTd  hand  she  had  reject- 
ed so  disdainfully,  so  noble  in  form  and  face.  In 
his  features  and  voice  he  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  her  beloved  Gomez.  Like  lightning  the 
consciousness  entered  her  heart,  that  had  she 
seen  the  king  before  Don  Gomez,  she  could  indeed 
have  loved  him. 

Recovering  her  self-possession  in  a  moment, 
she  gave  orders  that  suitable  refreshment  should  be 
prepared  for  her  guest  and  his  attendants,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  collation  with  as  much  grace  and 
dignity  as  to  a  superb  royal  banquet.  The  king 
placed  himself  at  her  side,  oflered  her  a  cup  of 
wine  and  professed  himself  her  devoted  cavalier. 
He  told  her  of  the  entertainments  of  the  capital, 
and  pressingly  invited  her  to  visit  the  court,  of 
which  she  would  be  the  brightest  ornament.  Isa- 
bel replied  that  she  loved  retirement  and  was  little 
fitted  to  bear  a  part  in  the  gorgeous  pageantry  of 
court  life.    The  monarch  smiled,  but  suddenly 


changed  countenance.  "  Pardon  roe,  noble  lady/ 
said  he,  mournAilly  ;  **  but  your  face  has  filled  me 
with  sorrow.  You  resemble  the  lost  Princess  Isa- 
bel, of  Castile.  Alas !  she  is  now  dead !  I  loved 
her  and  shall  forever  bear  her  itnage  in  my  heart " 

"  Saw  you  ever  the  princess  ?  "  asked  Isabel, 
scarce  able  to  repress  her  agitation. 

"  Yes,  lady.  I  visited  her  father's  court  in  dis- 
guise,  as  one  of  my  ambassador's  suite,  and  saw 
her  many  times." 

The  tone  of  tender  grief  in  which  these  words 
were  uttered,  touched  Isabel  to  the  soul.  Tears, 
which  she  could  not  repress,  started  to  her  eyes, 
and  she  rejoiced  that  at  that  moment  the  bustle  of 
her  guests'  departure  enabled  her  to  conceal  her 
emotion.  She  received  the  parting  compliments 
of  the  king  with  a  stately  bow,  and  when  they 
had  left  the  castle,  retired  to  her  own  room  and 
sought  relief  in  tears.  Thoughts  of  her  father, 
and  the  ease  with  which  she  might  have  obliged 
him,  rent  her  heart.  But  she  might  now  no  longer 
indulge  regret,  and  ere  long,  with  recovered 
smiles,  she  descended  to  join  Donna  Inez. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  occurrence,  upon 
the  return  of  Don  Gomez,  Isabel  was  walking 
alone  in  a  wood  just  behind  the  castle.  She  was 
startled  by  perceiving  a  stranger  advance  to  meet 
her.  Still  greater  was  her  surprise  when  she 
recognized  the  page  Castalio.  He  knew  her  in- 
stantly and  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

"Pardon,  gracious  lady,"  he  cried,  "for  my 
seeming  desertion.  But  my  life  was  in  danger 
and  I  was  forced  to  fly.  The  king  your  father 
knows  that  I  aided  your  flight.  But  three  days 
since  he  commanded  me  to  repair  to  his  presence." 

"What  said  my  fether]  Speak!"  exclaimed 
Isabel. 

"  What  I  have  to  say,  lady,"  answered  the  page, 
*'  must  be  said  where  none  else  can  hear." 

"We  are  safe  here  from  intrusion,"  said  the 
princess. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  It  may  please  your  highness,"  said  the  page, 
"  to  learn  that  the  king,  instead  of  being  angry, 
thanked  me  for  the  service  I  had  rendered  in 
snatching  you  from  his  resentment.  He  bade  me 
tell  him  what  had  befallen  you,  and  I  obeyed  him  ; 
having  discovered  your  first  retreat  and  various 
adventures  until  your  marriage.  The  king  beard 
me  and  then  said :  '  Go  and  say  to  the  princess,  I 
am  ready  again  to  receive  her  as  my  daughter,  if 
•he  will  leave  her  husband,  her  union  with  whom, 
contracted  without  my  consent,  is  null  and  void  in 
law.  The  king  of  Navarre  still  loves  her.  Let 
her  consent  to  wed  him  and  I  will  again  love  and 
bless  her  as  my  child.'      His  majesty  then  com- 


manded  me  to  hasten  to  you,  lady,  with  this  pro- 
posal. I  will  come  to-morrow  at  this  hour  to  re- 
ceive your  answer." 

So  saying,  with  a  low  obeisance,  Castalio  turned 
away,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  the  princess 
could  speak.  Agitated  with  conflicting  feelings 
she  returned  to  the  castle. 

The  gray  walla  seemed  to  her  more  gloomy  and 
prison-like  than  ever.  Donna  Inez  was  more  sul- 
len than  usual  and  replied  harshly  to  some  cour- 
teous words  of  her  daughter-in-law.  Even  Don 
Gromez  seemed  abstracted  and  his  manner  had 
leas  of  tenderness  than  he  had  ever  shown  before. 

Isabel  felt  troubled,  she  hardly  knew  why,  as 
with  a  presentiment  of  coming  ill.  At  length, 
after  a  long  continued  silence,  she  aaked,  looking 
up  into  her  lord's  face : 

"  Couldst  thou  be  happy,  Gomez,  if  separated 
from  me  1 " 

Gromez  moved  not  nor  changed  countenance  as 
he  replied :  "  Wert  thou  happier,  beloved,  than 
with  me,  I  should  wish  thee  to  leave  me.  I 
should  not  blame  thee  but  ever  mourn  as  for  the 
dead." 

Isabel  flung  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her 
husband,  and  wept  tears  of  love  and  joy  on  his 
bosom. 

The  next  day  she  walked  alone  in  the  wood .  The 
young  page  was  awaiting  her. 

"Say  to  my  royal  &ther,"  said  she,  "that  his 
returning  love  and  favor  would  make  me  unspeak- 
ably happy ;  but  that  not  for  the  crowns  of  earth 
would  I  forsake  my  husband,  whom  I  love  and 
honor  more  than  all  the  world." 


CHAPTER   IX. 

A  great  entertainment  was  given  by  the  king  of 
Navarre.  All  the  nobles  of  the  land  were  invit- 
ed ;  among  them  Don  Gomez  de  Silva  and  bis 
wife.  The  princess  would  have  declined  the  invi- 
tation, fearful  of  being  recognized  by  some  one  at 
the  court ;  but  her  lord  expressed  so  great  a  desire 
that  she  should  go  that  both  she  and  Donna  Inez 
yielded  to  his  wish.  But  Isabel  had  no  dress  suit- 
able for  appearance  in  a  circle  so  splendid  and 
aristocratic. 

"  Thou  wilt  outshine  in  beauty  and  dignity,  even 
in  simple  attire,  all  the  ladies  of  the  court,"  said 
Don  Gromez,  in  reply  to  this  objection. 

"  My  best  adornment,"  returned  Isabel,  modestly 
"  is  in  the  name  I  bear,  as  the  wife  of  the  bravest 
and  noblest  among  men." 

Yet  it  was  not  without  a  beating  heart  that  the 
young  wife  found  herself  once  more  within  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  court  and  surrounded  by  the  luxury 
and  pomp  of  royalty.  A  page  conducted  the  three 
noble  strangers  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  aris* 
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TO    BLANCHE. 


tocracy  of  tbe  realm  were  assembled.  A  cano- 
pied seat  was  prepared  for  the  moharch  at  the 
upper  end. 

Don  Gromezi  having  secured  places  for  his  wife 
and  mother,  left  the  hall.  A  few  minates  after,  a 
movement  throughout  the  assemblage  announced 
the  entrance  of  the  king.  He  advanced  to  the 
centre  and,  silence  being  commanded,  de- 
clared to  all  present  his  intention  of  celebrating 
the  occasion  by  the  royal  mania^.  The  lady 
who  had  been  chosen  to  share  thie  throne  of 
Navarre  waa  abeady,  he  said,  in  presence. 

There  was  a  pause  of  surprise  and  expectation* 
Who  could  be  the  fortunate  fair  one  ?  But  amaze- 
ment was  at  its  height  when  the  courtly  circle  saw 
the  monarch,  passing  by  many  high-bom  and  beau- 
tiihl  dames,  advance  toward  one  who,  notwith- 
standing her  rare  beauty,  had  hitherto  been  unno- 
ticed from  the  modesty  of  her  demeanor  and  the 
simplicity  of  her  attire. 

"  The  crown>  &ir  lady,'*  said  the  king,  address- 
ing Isabel,  "is  at  thy  feet.  Wilt  thou  deign  to 
wear  it  and  make  happy  one  who  loves  thee  ?  " 

A  flush  crossed  the  brow  of  the  princess,  but  it 
was  the  fliish  of  indignation.  "  Your  majesty  is 
well  aware,*'  she  replied,  sternly, "  that  I  am  the 
wife  of  Don  Gomez  de  Silva.  Even  were  I  not, 
I  would  not  accept  the  hand  of  one  who  could  in 
this  unkingly  manner  woo  tbe  bride  of  another." 

The  king  bowed  low  at  the  rebuke.  *'  Thou 
wilt  forgive  me  presently,"  he  said.  At  the  same 
moment  the  doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall 
were  thrown  open.    Isabel  saw  advancing  superbly 


dressed  her  husband  Don  Gomez,  and — ^her 
fether,  the  king  of  Castile. 

**  Thy  trials  are  over,  my  daughter ; "  said  the 
Castilian  monarch,  after  he  had  embraced  again 
and  again  his  long  lost  child.  "  Thou  shalt  learn 
anon,  my  Isabel,  how  all  that  hath  befallen  thee 
from  first  to  last,  was  the  device  of  parental  love, 
aided  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  sought  to  root 
out  the  faults  of  thy  noble  nature.  That  is  done, 
and  thou  art  once  more  my  gentle,  beloved  Isabel. 
Look  up  now,  and  see  that  in  thy  own  despite, 
thou  art  queen  of  Navarre." 

The  princess  did  look  up.  What  meant  thai 
purple  robe, that  jeweled  crown,  Adommghimshe 
thought  but  the  obscure  Don  Gomez  ?  Why  were 
all  eyes,  even  those  of  him  she  had  thought  the 
king,  fixed  upon  him  ?  Why  did  he  move  toward 
the  seat  of  sovereignty  and  place  her  by  his  side  t 
The  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind ;  Don  Gomez 
was  the  true  monarch  of  Navarre,  who  had  wooed 
his  bride  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  and  tried  her 
love  by  a  stratagem..  Nobly  had  she  stood  the 
test.    He  who  had  personated  the  king  was  his 

brother. 

The  marriage  was  publicly  solemnized  the  same 
day,  and  Isabel  soon  after  crowned  queen  of  Na- 
varre. Long  did  she  share  her  husband's  throne, 
and  history  does  not  record  that  ahe  ever  afterward 
deserved  the  title  of  "  the  royal  shrew." 

The  above  tradition  is  celebrated  in  some  of  the 
Spanish  ballads.  Rampach  has  founded  upon  the 
same  piece  of  history  a  drama,  called  **  The  School 
of  Life." 


VdD   IBIL^H(SIEIIE 


BT     FANMT     FOaRESTEB. 


DAauMO,  tlie  glorioat  things 
Which  aDgaU  eome  to  Uare  upoa  thy  ihrine — , 

Tbe  fragant  bluuomings, 
That  they  have  taaght  around  thy  heart  to  tirine, 

.      The  hnet  of  heaven  wear, 
And  eoaroe  amfd  thii  earthlinesa  eon  itay. 

Oh !  on  thy  forehead  fair 
I  weep  to  see  the  light  of  geniut  play. 


They  aay  thy  alighteit  etraia 
Awakes  tbe  lyte  to  minstrelsy  divine  ; 

Oil,  breathe  it  not  again  ! 
Though  millioDs  feed  the  censer  at  thy  shrine. 

The  golden  threads  that  weave 
Like  burning  Stan,  their  ever-living  light 

In  earthly  chaplets,  leave 
Upon  tbe  soul  a  dark,  cloud-heavy  night, 


Thoii'rt  strangely  gifted,  dear, 
Gay  fairy  bells,  wild  bird-notes,  spring-tide's  lay 

Thou  bringest  to  our  ear ; 
Then  mockest  tbou  what  spirit  voices  say  1 

But  still  I  love  to  fling 
That  web  of  rich  enchantment  from  thy  soul. 

My  darling,  fold  thy  wing ; 
'TIS  not  for  thee  to  seek  ambition*s  goal. 


My  darling,  thou  shouldst  know 
The  breath  of  praise  brings  mildew  to  the  heart ; 

Tbe  brightest  gems  that  glow 
A  burning  poison  to  the  brow  impart. 

Yet  do  not  break  thy  lyre  ; 
In  prain  of  Him  who  gave  it  touch  the  string ; 

Thy  finger  on  the  wire. 
Fold  round  His  cross  thine  unprotected  wing 


m^iiaM^ 


^H    HHUDSAH    l^JLLLAl^ 


BY     SEBA     SMITH. 


Bfr.  Behooleraft,  in  bit  vftluable  retearchei  into  the  history  and  eharaeteriitioa  of  the  North  AoMri^ao  Indiaaa,  hai 
abundantly  prored  that  they  an  an  imaginative  |t60ple,  a  itory-talling  and  ttory^loving  race,  aboondibg  in  the  elemeota  of 
poetiy.    The  foHovring  linet  are  a  eloiM  venification  of  an  allegorical  legend,  as  given  by  Mr.  Sehocrferaft,  fh>m  the  Qjibwa 


tribes  :— 


AwAr  f n  the  forest  wild, 

Where  the  red  man  a  hunting  goes 

In  the  pleasant  days  of  the  Snmmer  time 

And  alike  in  the  season  of  snows, 

One  day  in  the  cold  month  of  March, 
In  hii  lodge  near  a  froxen  stream. 
An  old  man  moaed  by  hii  waning  fire, 
Like  one  in  a  wandering  dream. 

Alone  sat  ihe  desolate  man  ; 

Age  trembled  in  every  limb. 

And  his  frosty  locks  told  of  weary  years, 

And  the  light  in  hii  eye  was  dim. 

He  bean  not  a  sound  all  day 
Bnt  the  winds,  as  they  hoarsely  blow 
And  round  his  desolate  cabin  sweep. 
And  play  with  the  drifting  snow. 

While  he  sat  by  his  dying  fire. 

To  list  to  the  tempest*8  roar,  . 

A  beautiful  youth,  with  a  buoyant  step, 

Came  up  to  his  cabin  door. 

Smiles  mantled  his  joyous  face, 
And  wreaths  of  sweet  grass  bound  his  head, 
And  he  olasp*d  in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  flowers, 
And  his  cheek  was  a  rosy  red. 

**  Come  In,"  said  the  feeble  old  man. 
And  be  placed  him  a  seat  by  his  side, 
**  Yon  are  welcome  to  sit  by  my  scanty  fire, 
And  woloome  till  mom  to  abide. 

"  And  we'll  talk  of  all  we  have  seen, 
And  where  we  hare  been  in  our  day. 
And  the  stormy  night  will  never  seem  long, 
For  we'll  talk  the  long  night  away.** 

Then  he  filPd  two  antique  pipes. 

And  they  sat  them  down  to  smoke, 

And  tell  of  the  things  they  had  seen  and  done, 

And  first  the  old  man  spoke. 

*'  I  breathe  on  the  brooks,"  said  he, 
And  they  turn  to  crystal  stone, 
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And  the  frightened  birds  leap  op  from  the  banks 
And  fly  to  a  land  onknown." 

Then  the  young  man  spoke,  and  said — 

**  I  breathe  on  the  lifeless  plain. 

And  the  green  gross  comes  to  the  joyful  light. 

And  the  brooks  flow  on  again.* 

"  I  shake  my  locks,**  said  the  sage, 
"  And  the  land  is  covered  with  snow. 
And  the  leaves  fly  off  from  a  tbooeand  trees 
Whenever  my  breath  I  blow ; 

"  And  away  to  their  darkest  dens 

The  animals  flee  with  dread. 

And  I  walk  abroad,  and  the  earth  grows  hard 

As  a  stone  beneath  my  tread." 

'*  Hy  ringlets  I  shake,"  said  the  yonUi, 

*'  And  the  earth  is  warmed  by  the  rain. 

And  flowers  peep  ont,  like  children's  bright  eyes. 

All  over  the  waking  plain ; 

"  And  I  walk  o'er  the  land, 
And  the  trees  of  the  field  rqoiee. 
And  tlie  distant  birds  come  back  again 
Whenever  they  hear  my  voice." 

And  thus  wore  the  night  away, 

Till  the  morning  sun  rose  high. 

And  the  warm  breeze  came,  and  the  bluO'hird  sang ; 

Then  the  old  man  breathed  a  sigh  ; 

And  the  young  man  k>oked  in  his  ftce 
And  his  eyes  were  fountains  of  tears, 
And  his  icy  visage  was  melting  away. 
Like  dew  when  the  sun  appears. 

And  his  body  grew  thin  and  small. 
Till  it  left  neither  suhstanoe  nor  shade, 
And  a  small  white  flower  with  a  border  of  pink 
Sprang  up  where  old  Winter  decayed. 

Then  the  young  man  dwelt  in  tlie  lodge. 
By  the  brook  where  the  bright  birds  sing ; 
And  the  red  men  came  on  their  hunting  toar, 
And  they  called  the  young  man  Spring. 


(B(DlQrSIIH     ®mA(Q]£. 


BY    MES.     BMMA     C.    BMBURT 


"You  Burely  do  not  expect,  Bell,  to  weave  a 
rose -colored  romance  firom  the  sober  gray  of  such 
a  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  skillfiil  of 
workwomen  might  be  puzzled  to  find  materials  for 
fancy's  many-colored  web  in  the  dull  black  and 
white  threads  which  have  sufficed  for  warp  and 
for  woof  in  the  destiny  of  Cousin  Grace." 

**  Do  you  not  know,  sister  mine,  that  there  is  in 
every  heart  the  germ  of  what  pe6ple  call  romance  t 
In  some,  it  dies  undeveloped,  because  it  meets  an 
uncongenial  atmosphere ;  in  some,  it  is  like  the 
bud  of  the  fig-tree,  without  beauty  or  bloom,  yet 
imperceptibly  expanding  into  a  rich  and  delicious 
fruit ;  in  others,  it  resembles  the  double-flowering 
'  peach  blossom,  beautiful  but  fragile,  and  by  its  very 
exuberance  of  bloom  destroying  all  promise  of 
fruit ;  while  in  some  few  it  is  evolved  into  a  perfect 
plant,  which  like  the  perennial  orange-tree,  bears, 
at  the  same  time ,  its  buds,  its  blossoms  and  its  ri- 
pened fruitage." 

"Very  poetical,  sister  Bell,  but  unfortunately 
metaphors  are  not  arguments.  Where  was  this 
beautiful  germ  of  romance  in  the  heart  of  Elethca 
Herbert,  when  in  all  the  pride  of  her  radiant  beau- 
ty she  married  old  Simon  Tomey,  after  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  secure  a  handsome  per- 
sonal settlement  out  of  his  immense  fortune?" 

"Rather  ask,  Anne,  what  had  killed  out  the 
romance  of  her  nature  and  made  her  a  calculator 
even  in  her  youth.  The  lady  is  beautiful  and  her 
social  position  before  marriage  aflbrded  but  a  nar- 
row field  for  the  exercise  of  her  ambition ;  her 
union  with  a  man  of  wealth  has  not  only  surround- 
ed the  picture  with  a  golden  frame,  but  has  also 
hung  it  in  a  good  light.  She  is  worldly-minded, 
willful  and  adroit,  yet  even  she  has  had  her  hour  of 
romance.  At  eighteen  she  was  engaged  to  the 
poor  but  handsome  Clermont.  It  would  have 
been  a  most  imprudent  match,  for  both  lacked  the 
earnestness  of  character  and  energy  to  contend 
with  life's  exigencies, yet  then  she  would  willingly 
have  wedded  poverty  and  obscurity.  Whether  her 
feelings  had  depth  of  soil  enough  to  have  survived 
the  chilling  change  is  a  question  which  was  never 
tested.  Some  lover's  quarrel  separated  them  and 
Clermont  made  desperate  love  to  the  ptueie  widow 
of  a  rich  banker,  who  could  not  resist  his  ardor, 
but  married  him  within  a  year  after  the  death  of 


her  husband.  Eiethea  had  a  fit  of  illness,  occa- 
sioned, as  It  was  said,  from  having  taken  cold, 
while  listening  to  a  moonlight  declaration  of  love 
froita  Lord  — .  When  she  re-appeared  in  society 
she  had  lost  her  girlish  loveliness,  but  her  pale, 
cold,  impassive  beauty  was  admired  more  than 
ever.  The  hour  of  romance  has  gone  by  ;  she  is 
now  what  the  world  has  made  her." 

"  You  have  made  out  something  like  a  case  for 
the  heartless  beauty,  nevertheless  I  am  not  yet 
convinced.  The  world  would  be  a  far  better  one 
than  it  now  is  if  sentiment  were  as  universal  as 
you  seem  to  think  it." 

"  Ah,  you  mistake  me,  Anne ;  I  did  not  say 
sentiment  was  universal." 

"  Pray,  what  is  the  difference  between  romance 
and  sentiment  1 " 

"  If  you  will  receive  an  illustration  instead  of  a 
definition,  I  might  say  that  if  romance  is  the 
blossom,  sentiment  is  its  perfume,  and  as  there  are 
many  beautiful  flowers  without  odor,  so  there  is 
abundance  of  romance  without  sentiment." 

"  Your  distinctions  are  so  nice  that  they  escape 
my  dull  perceptions,  Bell." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  peeudo-sentiment  in  the 
world,  which,  like  French  gilding,  looks  nearly  as 
well  as  the  real  thing,  costs  much  less  and  lasts  as 
long  as  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  but  sentiment,  in 
the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  one  of 
the  rarest  jewels  upon  earth." 

"  You  have  quite  confused  all  my  notions  on  the 
subject ;  I  really  fancied  that  what  common-place 
people 

**  dMm  romantic, 
And  alwajs  enry,  while  they  call  it  frantic^** 

was  what  you  poetical  people  style  sentiment" 

"  It  is  a  common  mistake,  Anne.  Youth  gene- 
rally possesses  a  certain  fervidness  of  feeling,  a 
promptness  of  emotion,  an  impulsiveness  of  affec- 
tion, which  may  be  either  crushed  out  by  the  weight 
of  worldliness  or  expanded  in  the  beauty  of  a  life 
amid  domestic  happiness.  But  sentiment — ^that 
soul' perception — that  innate  sense  of  such  unity 
of  spirit  as  belongs  only  to  a  purer  and  higher  state 
of  existence,  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  youth's 

romance." 

<*  Then  you  have  no  faith  in  sentimental  attach- 
ments 7  " 
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"  I  believe  that  tke  existence  of  sentiment  is 
most  rare,  but  its  recognition  in  this  world  is-* 
never,* 

**  Yon  are  uttering  treason  against  the  '  love 
that  still  is  lord  of  all.'*' 

*'  Not  at  all ;  there  are  instances  of  love,  of  de- 
votion, of  self-forgetting  affection  in  the  world, 
enough  to  prove  that  many  of  the  seeds  of  Eden's 
flowers  were  wind>B0wn  over  the  wide  earth,  to 
solace  man  in  his  weary  banishment.  Such  love 
grows  out  of  that  strong  yearning  for  sympathy 
which  exists  in  the  human  heart,  and  in  its  happiest 
existence  it  is  nurtured  by  forbearance  and  long^. 
suffering  tenderness.  It  is  the  loveliest  form  that 
earthly  discipline  assumes,  but  yet  it  it  discipline  ; 
for  when  was  such  love — pure  and  beautiful  as 
it  is — ^when  was  it  ever  preserved  to  gladden  a 
life- time,  except  by  the  constant  exercise  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  8elf>forgetfuIne8s  1  *' 

"  Can  there  be  anything  beyond  such  an  afiec- 
don,  Belli" 

*'  The  hearts  that  have  striven  by  such  a  love  to 
still  those  wild,  vain  yearnings  for  '  something 
beyond,'  and  have  found,  amid  the  fullness  of 
affection,  that  the  *  inner  temple' — the  'holy  of 
holies '  within  them  was,  as  yet,  but  a  vacant  place 
— ^theae  could  bear  witness  that  there  is  something 
lefl  which  Heaven  only  can  supply  Where  sen- 
timent exists,  it  is  doomed  to  traverse  the  earth 
alone,  seeking  ever  its  mate,  but  with  an  innate 
consciousness  that  only  in  a  '  better  land '  will  it 
meet  its  other  self.  That  quick  perception  of  per- 
fect unity — that  full  recognition  of  a  kindred  sou] 
— that  unbroken  union  which  proves  that  two 
earthly  beings  were  twin-bom  in  Heaven,  is  not 
for  earth.  There  are  semblances  of  such  an  union, 
but  they  are  as  the  mirage  of  the  de  sert,  quicken- 
ing the  heart's  deep  thirst  by  its  visible  presence, 
yet  disappointing  its  longing  hope.  Of  this  be 
sure,  Anne,  however  high  and  pure  and  noble  be 
the  love  that  we  feel,  yet  if  the  sickening  doubt  can 
arise,  if  the  pang  of  jealousy  can  wound,  if  the 
bitter  word  can  give  utterance  to  the  soul's  disquiet, 
there  exists  not  the  presence  of  true  sentiment. 
We  live  in  a  world  whose  highest  happiness  is  only 
attained  through  compromise  and  sacrifice .  Bless- 
edness is  the  gift  of  that  Heaven  where  alone  '  we 
shall  know  as  we  are  known.'  " 

"  You  are  so  in  earnest.  Bell,  that  I  cannot  jest 
with  you,  and  it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  argue  on 
a  subject  of  which  I  know  so  little.  Such  noble 
souls  as  your's,  dear  Bell,  may  be  made  in  pairs, 
but  such  common-place  ones  as  mine  are  probably 
created  e^  maese,  and  I  dare  say  I  could  find  do- 
zens of  mates  even  in  this  lower  world.  This 
discussion,  however,  has  led  us  very  far  from  Cousin 

Grace." 
*'  Perhaps  not  so  far  as  you  suppose,  Anne." 
"  Do,  pray,  tell  me  her  story,  if  there  is  the  fiunt- 


est  coloring  of  sentiment  in  it  ;  whatever  the  ori- 
ginal tint  of  her  romance  may  have  been  it  is  sadly 
&ded  out  now." 

"  You  know  the  old  lady  is  the  cotemporary  of 
our  grandmother,  and  only  our  cousin  by  so  many 
removes  ^at  we  should  not  feel  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge the  relationship  if  we  did  not  love  her  so  well 
as  to  be  willing  to  claim  her  by  every  bond,  how- 
ever slight.  During  the  few  weeks  that  I  spent  at 
the  old  homestead  last  Summeii,  my  gravity  of  man- 
ner, and  staid  sobriety  of  demeanor  so  won  upon 
grandmama's  heart,  that  she  related  to  me  many 
passages  of  family  history,  which  she  would  not 
have  intrusted  to  my  hair-brained  sister." 

"  But  which  yon  have  the  discretion  to  impart 
to  that  wild  sister  in  her  stead,  lAdy  Graveaiis? 
Well,  go  on." 

"  One  day  I  was  employed  to  arrange  some  old 
papers  and  among  them  I  found  a  most  spirited 
sketch,  in  pencil,  of  a  beautiful  girl,  with  the  most 
&iry-like  of  figures,  attired  in  a  riding  dress,  with 
a  man's  beaver  set  jauntily  upon  her  superb  tresses, 
and  a  tiny  whip  held  in  the  gloved  hand  which 
supported  the  heavy  folds  of  her  long  habit." 

**  Your  description  answers  exactly  to  the  feshion 
plate  I  saw  yesterday  in  a  tailor's  window." 

"  No  jeering,  Anne,  or  I  wont  tell  the  story.  It 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  I  ever  saw,  for  its 
execution  was  in  a  very  superior  style  of  art,  (you 
know  I  have  a  great  respect  for  pencil  drawing  and 
wood  engraving,)  and  then  it  was  a  portrait  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  creatures,  with  the  most  arch  and 
piquant  face  in  the  world." 

'*  Don't  say  another  word.  Bell ;— don't  tell  me 
it  was  the  portrait  of  our  dear,  good  precise  cousin. 
An  arch  face  and  man's  hat,  forsooth  !  How  I  bate 
to  have  my  perceptions  confused  and  my  opinions  all 
uptumedby  suggested  incongruities !  To  me  Cousin 
Grace  has  never  been  other  than  old,  and  her  dark 
silk  dress,  lawn  kerchief  and  crimped  cap  are  so  as- 
sociated in  my  mind  with  the  remembrance  of  her 
quiet  usefulness  and  loveableness  that  any  change, 
however  slight,  in  costume  would  impair  the  har- 
mony of  the  picture.  But  to  be  called  to  imagine 
her  not  only  young,  but  hoy denish — ^romping  about 
the  country  on  horseback,  and  with  a  man's  hat! 
imposs<ible  ! " 

*'  You  must  admit  into  your  hall  of  imagery  a 
portrait  of  Cousin  Grace  at  seventeen,  as  a  com- 
panion picture  to  her  likeness  at  sixty-five." 

"  If  your  story  is  as  incongruous  as  your  picture, 
pray  tell  me  no  more  of  it.  Bell.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  of  mad  pranks  and  wild  frolics  in  connection 
with  the  dear  old  soul,  who  so  demurely  and  gently 
glides  into  every  nook  ofusefidness,just  at  the  very 
moment  one  is  about  to  wish  for  her." 

"  Nay,  I  will  only  show  you  Cousin  Grace  in  her 
transition  from  the  gay  hoyden  to  the  grave  spin- 
ster:— 
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"  Cousin  Grace  was  the  yonrtgcst  of  a  large  fam- 
ily, some  of  whom  had  heett  mtlrried,  while 
she  was  yet  in  the  nurserj,  and  tt  the  death 
of  her  parents  all,  with  the  exception  of  herself, 
were  permanently  settled  in  life.  A  <}ueer  old 
bachelor  friend  of  her  fether  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  Grace,  and  while  she  was  yet  a  child  had 
bequeathed  her  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  which 
in  addition  to  her  moderate  patrimony  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  her  comparatively  rich.  Of  course 
this  gave  her  a  certain  degree  of  consideration  in 
society,  and  she  also  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  a 
belle,  for  she  was  as  pretty  and  almost  as  small  as 
a  fairy.  Her  home  was  with  her  elder  sister,  an 
ordinary  domestic  woman  whose  mission  of  multi- 
plication was  religiously  fulfilled.  Grace  was  a 
gay  and  joyous-hearted  creature,  with  all  that 
vividness  of  perception  which  is  oflen  mistaken  for 
high  talent,  and  is  sometimes  educated  into  some- 
thing closely  resembling  it.  But  in  the  atmosphere 
of  common-place  by  which  she  was  surrounded, 
Grace  was  only  a  sort  of  human  sunbeam,  diflusing 
light  and  warmth  and  pleasantness,  as  uncon- 
sciously as  the  flower  gfives  out  fragrance. 

"  She  was  just  seventeen  when  Clement  Wood- 
ville,  the  brother  of  her  sister's  husband,  came  to 
reside  in  the  family,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
his  profession  under  the  direction  of  a  certain  emi- 
nent artist  in  the  city.  Clement  was  five  and 
twenty — ^tall  and  handsome;  but  awkward  and 
shy.  He  had  been  a  student  all  his  life,  but  his 
knowledge  had  all  the  cumbrousness  of  a  superin- 
cumbent weight  upon  his  mind.  He  was  filled 
with  learning  but  not  imbued  with  it." 

'*  Do  make  me  understand  the  distinction.  Bell.*' 

**  That  is  easily  done  by  borrowing  a  homely 
simile  in  addition  to  a  famous  classical  one.  A 
glass  bottle  may  be  fiUed  with  wine,  but  it  is  the 
wooden  cask  that  becomes  imbued  with  it.  A 
man  may  have  any  quantity  of  learning  stored 
away  in  his  mind,  and  if  he  can  only  bring  it  out 
in  its  original  form,  he  is  nothing  but  a  pedant. 
Another  may  imbibe  infinitely  less  knowledge,  but 
if  it  pervades  his  whole  mind,  giving  correcmess, 
elegance  and  force  to  every  intellectual  efKnrt,  he  Is 
a  fckolar. 

"  Clement  had  only  attained  to  the  first  of  these 
characteiB.  He  loved  study  for  its  own  sake,  and 
had  delayed  from  year  to  year  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession, simply  because  he  dreaded  the  responsibil- 
ty  of  niaking  a  decision.  His  genius  for  painting 
finally  decided  him  to  become  an  artist,  and  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  found  himself  among  people 
who  were  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  change 
from  scholastic  seclusion  to  common  life  is  trying 
to  the  character  of  most  men,  especially  if  their 
self-esteem  has  been  fostered  by  snooess  among 
compeerB  in  college.  Clement  was  proud  because 
he  was  poor,  conceited  because  he  was  leamedi  and 


arrogant  because  he  fancied  himself  a  genius ;  yet 
there  was  a  degree  of  affectionatenessin  his  nature 
and  a  sort  of  gruff  good-humor  about  him,  which 
made  him  a  great  fiivorite  with  all  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  decidedly  his  inferiors.  Children  and 
servants  lov^d  him,  but  those  who  had  any  right 
to  compete  with  him  on  equal  terms  found  him 
often  overbearing  and  disagreeable. 

"  Between  Grace  and  the  young  student  there 
soon  arose  an  apparently  interminable  war.     She 
was  girlishly  fond  of  attention,  and  as  prettily  ex- 
acting as  became  a  beauty  and  an  heiress.    Cle- 
ment admired  her  beauty  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
but  he  despised  her  seeming  levity  and  thoughtless- 
ness.   The  awkwardness  which  always  is  like  an 
incubus  upon  a  shy  man  when  in  the  presence  of  a 
self-postessed  woman,  was  a  perpetual  source  of 
mortification  to  Clement.    He  could  not  forgive 
Grace  for  making  him  feel  an  uncomfortable  con- 
sciousness of  his  inferiority  to  her  in  the  small  mat- 
ters which  he  pretended  to  despise.     The  conse- 
quence was  that  Clement  snubbed  Grace,  and ' 
Grace  flouted  Clement.    They  were  always  carry- 
ing on  a  war  of  wit ;  always  endeavoring  to  correct 
each  other's  presumption  and  vanity ;  always  try- 
ing to  take  motes  out  of  each  other's  eye,  forgetting 
the  beam  in  their  own.    But  people  never  quarrel 
when  they  are  entirely  indifierent  to  each  other. 
There  must  be  a  lurking  kindness,  or  a  positive 
dislike  before  we  are  really  annoyed  by  the  faults 
of  another,   and  perhaps   there  was    a    certain 
piquancy  given    to   the  intimacy   by    the   veiy 
quarrels  which  were  continually  recurring. 

"  A  very  unlooked-for  change  in  Clement's 
prospects,  however,  defined  the  true  position  of 
both.  He  was  attacked  with  a  severe  inflamma- 
tion in  his  eyes,  the  consequence  of  a  neglected  cold, 
and  for  weeks  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  a  room 
from  which  every  ray  of  light  was  excluded.  The 
remedial  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected  re- 
duced him  to  the  extremes  of  debility  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  found  himself  dependant  on 
others  for  his  every  slightest  comfort.  Grace  had 
ready  sympathies,  and  a  certain  tact  in  knowing 
just  when  and  how  to  minister  to  people  without 
being  obtrusive.  These  qualities,  which  had 
heretofore  escaped  Clement's  observation,  were 
greatly  appreciated  when  he  thus  felt  their  value, 
and  he  learned  to  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  the 
gentle  creature,  who  restraining  her  gayety  of 
spirit,  tamed  herself  down  to  be  the  quiei  nurse  of 
an  impatient  invalid. 

"  Time  passed  on ;  Clement  became  convales- 
cent, but  he  felt  that  his  hour  of  adversity  was 
at  hand.  A  mist  was  upon  his  eye — the  crystal 
orb  of  night  was  slowly  darkening,  and  he  could 
almost  trace  the  daily  progress  of  the  shadow  that 
was  passing  over  his  life's  light.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  fiict.    The  gradual  forma- 
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tion  of  cataract  in  both  eyes  was  visible  even  to 
the  most  unskilled,  and  Clement  now  knew  that 
be  was  doomed  to  total  blindness.  It  was  a  (right- 
fill  idea,  and  his  spirit  wrestled  desperately  against 
it,  bat  the  time  came  when  the  terrible  thought 
deepened  into  the  more  terrible  fact,  and  Clement 
sat  down  in  darkness  and  desolation  of  heart. 

"  It  was  then  that  Grape  became  the  angel  of  com- 
fort to  his  soul.  Her  womanly  tenderness  was 
called  forth  toward  the  strong  man  thus  shorn  of 
his  power,  and,  forgetting  all  pre-conc4ived  dislike, 
she  devoted  herself  entirely  to*  the  solace  of  the 
sufferer.  That  Clement,  in  his  blindness  and  sor- 
row, dependent  upon  her  for  every  enjoyment, 
should  have  learned  to  love  his  sweet  nurse,  was 
by  no  means  surprising ;  but  that  Grace,  with  her 
beauty  and  high-spirit  and  joyousness,  should  have 
given  up  her  affections  to  one  who  needed  so  much 
of  ministry,  only  showed  the  beautiful  unselfishness 
of  her  yet  unfathomed  nature.  They  who,  before^ 
had  seemed  like  inveterate  enemies,  now  became 
the  most  devoted  lovers,  and  notwithstanding  .the 
remonstrances  of  her  friends,  who  saw  only  the 
extreme  of  romantic  folly  in  her  conduct,  Grace 
became  the  betrothed  wife  of  Clement.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  will  which  made  her  an  heir- 
ess, she  was  not  to  come  into  possession  of  her 
fortune  until  she  attained  her  twenty-third  year 
and,  as  her  patrimonial  inheritance  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  secure  them  a  maintenance,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  defer  the  marriage  until  the  period  fixed 
for  her  majority. 

"  So  time  passed  on ;  and  Grace  was  gradually 
transformed  from  the  joyous  light-hearted  girl  into 
the  thoaghtfiil,  gentle,  tender  woman.  Love  had 
developed  the  noblest  faculties  of  her  soul  and 
given  depth  and  breadth  to  a  character  which  only 
wanted  something  like  this  to  perfect  it.  But  we 
cannot  be  the  guide  and  guard  of  another's  happi- 
ness without  wearing,  both  in  the  heart  and  upon 
the  brow,  the  impress,  of  care  and  thought.  The 
freshness  we  diffuse  around  another's  life,  (when 
the  ministry  is,  as  it  was  here,  all  from  one  side,) 
must  leave  the  fountain  within  our  own  hearts  dry, 
or,  at  least,  clogged  with  the  dust  of  worldly  care. 
Grace  was  still  sweet  and  lovely  but  the  buoyancy 
of  spirits  and  the  glow  of  beauty  was  fast  fiiding 
from  the  being  who  was  now  destined  to  watch 
-over  the  darkened  life  of  a  helpless  lover. 

"  Some  two  years  had  elapsed,  marked  only  by 
untiring  tenderness  on  her  part,  and  by  passionate 
but  exacting  love  on  that  of  Clement,  when  the 
tidings  of  a  remarkable  cure,  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  a  celebrated  surgeon  of  Paris,  upon  a 
person  who  had  been  blind  from  infinncy,  excited 
new  hopes  in  the  breast  of  the  impatient  sufferer. 
Grace  would  willingly  have  married  Clement  and 
accompanied  him  to  Europe,  but  this  he  was  too 
poor  and  too  proud  to  ask  even  if  there  had  been 


any  hope  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  her  friends. 
In  the  hope  of  effecting  a  final  separation  between 
the  lovers,  the  sister  of  Grace  persuaded  her  husband 
to  supply  Clement  with  the  means  of  visiting  Paris, 
and  this  gentleman,  being  on  his  part  anxious  that 
Clement  should  be  enabled  to  marry  the  heiress  as 
soon  as  possible,  consented  to  advance  him  a  suf- 
ficient sura  of  money,  taking  care,  however,  to 
obtains  private  guarantee  from  Grace  for  its  future 
repayment.  In  fact,  Grace  secretly  fomisbed 
Clement  vrith  funds,  and  wl^ile  in  her  heart  she 
longed  to  accompany  him,  she  silenced  every  im- 
pulse of  her  own  will,  and  contented  herself  with 
merely  facilitating  all  his  plans.  Perhaps  Clement 
feared  his  own  weakness,  and  was  unwillhig  that 
Grace  should  see  him  exposed  to  so  severe  a  test 
as  would  be  a  surgical  operation,  especially  if  un- 
successful. Whatever  was  his  motive,  it  was 
certainly  not  any  diminution  of  affection  which 
infioenoed  his  conduct,  when,  taking  with  him  only 
a  trusty  servant,  he  departed  in  company  with  a 
young  physician  for  Europe,  leaving  Grace  to  all 
the  torments  of  anxiety  and  suspense. 

"  Clement  remained  for  more  than  a  year  under 

the  care  of  Monsieur  ,  and  at  the  end  of 

that  time  was  entirely  restored  to  sight.  The 
cure  seemed  almost  miraculous  to  those  who  un- 
derstood the  peculiar  form  which  the  disease  had, 
in  this  case,  assumed,  and  it  was  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  severest  suffering  that  he  was  at 
length  relieved  from  his  terrible  affliction.  What 
do  yon  suppose  he  did,  as  soon  as  he  was  pro- 
nounced convalescent  1 " 

*'  If  you  had  not  asked  the  question  and  thereby 
raised  a  doubt,  I  should  have  supposed  he  hastened 
home  " 

"  He  did  no  such  thing.  Yon  remember  I  told 
you  that  after  much  vacillation  he  had  finally  de- 
cided to  become  an  artist — the  very  vacillation 
being,  to  my  mind,  a  decided  proof  that  he  was 
not  destined  to  high  success.  Well,  he  now  wrote 
to  Grace  a  most  affectionate  letter,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  egotistic  in  its  character,  avowing 
his  wish  to  make  use  of  his  newly  acquired  vision 
in  studying  the  works  of  the  old  masters  before  his 
return." 

"He  was  certainly  not  a  very  ardent  lover." 

"  He  was  one  of  those  supremely  selfish  persons, 
who  are  so  less  fix)m  calculation  than  impulse.  He 
always  thought  of  himself  first ;  he  went  into  no 
calculation  of  probability,  but  a  keen  perception 
of  self-interest  came  to  him  by  nature.  It  was 
selfimn,  not  selfishneM." 

"  There  is  another  of  your  nice  distinctions. 
Bell." 

"  The  difference  is  very  marked,  Anne.     Selfism 
is  a  thorough  and  pervading  consciousness  of  indi- 
viduality— an  ever-present  idea  of  the  importance 
^   of  '  i'  in  the  scale  of  creation ;  and  a  consequent 
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determination  of  everv  thing  toward  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  that  being.  Selfiahneas  is  a  mean, 
sordid  calcalation  of  what  is  best  for  that  same 
'I,'  not  becanse  of  its  deservings,  (as  in  the  case 
of  aelfiflm,)  but  because  it  is  ourself.  To  give  you 
an  instance :  Goethe  was  imbaed  with  magnificent 
selfism — Rousseau  was  basely  selfish." 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  distinction  between  the 
motives,  it  seems  to  me  the  results  tCre  the  same  in 
both  cases.  But  go  on  with  your  story ;  I  hope 
Grace  renounced  him." 

'*  True  sentiment  judges  by  its  own  high  con- 
sciousness and  admits  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  its 
object.  Grace  was  willing  that  Clement  should 
accumulate  sources  of  enjoyment,  ev^n  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  her  own  comfort,  so  she  wrote  to  him  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe  and  devote  himself  to  the 
smdy  of  his  art.  He  did  stay,  and  he  studied — 
no  matter  what — ^it  was  nothing  that  improved  his 
moraU. 

"  Grace  was  approaching  her  twenty-third  year, 
the  period  fixed  for  marriage,  and  Clement  was 
anticipating  a  speedy  return,  when  a  terrible  mis- 
fortune be&li  her.  In  one  of  her  errands  of  mercy, 
she  entered  the  miserable  abode  of  some  pauper 
emigrants,  one  of  whom  was  ill  of  that  most  loath- 
some disease,  small  pox.  Grace  caught  the  infec- 
tion and  for  days  she  lay  between  life  and  death. 
All  hope  of  her  recovery  seemed  lost,  and  when  the 
delirium  of  fever  had  given  place  to  a  lucid  mo- 
ment, which  was  supposed  to  precede  death,  she 
dictated  a  will,  devising  to  Clement  the  whole  of 
her  fortune.  After  this  she  fell  into  a  deep  lethargy, 
which  continued  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  and 
probably  defined  the  crisis  of  her  disease,  for  firom 
the  moment  of  her  awakening  from  it,  her  recovery 
was  rapid.  It  was  not  until  she  was  decidedly 
convalescent  that  she,  one  day,  noticed  the  absence 
of  the  mirror  which  usually  hung  above  her  dress- 
ing table.  A  wild  fear  thrilled  her  heart — she  had 
been  left  above  in  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  tot- 
tering to  a  drawer,  she  took  out  a  small  pocket- 
glass,  gave  one  glance  at  her  features,  and  fell  life- 
less." 

*'  You  are  using  the  privilege  of  a  romancer,  dear 
Bell.    Cousin  Grace  is  not  so  fiightfiilly  marked." 

"  She  has  now  the  wrinkles  of  sixty  winters  in 
which  to  hide  the  footprints  of  disease ;  besides  you 
must  remember  that  the  discolored  seams  which 
recent  disease  would  leave  upon  a  once  lovely  skin, 
must  have  been  frightfiil  to  her  who  had  last  look- 
ed upon  herself  in  all  the  bloom  of  youthful  beauty. 
Her  first  care  now  was  to  write  to  Clement,  in- 
forming him  of  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and 
offering  to  fi'ee  him  fi*om  his  engagement.  Clem- 
ent wrote  a  noble  and  high-toned  reply,  alluding 
tenderly  to  her  devotion  in  his  day  of  darkness, 
spoke  of  the  superiority  of  moral  over  physical 
beauty,  and  refused  to  relinquish  his  claim  upon  her 


hand.  How  much  she  was  soothed  and  comforted 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  suffered  the 
preparations  for  her  bridal  to  go  on,  and  even  su- 
perintended the  minor  arrangements  for  her  new 
household. 

"I  wish  yon  could  have  heard  grandmama  de- 
scribe the  meeting  between  Clement  and  Grace. 
|t  was  a  bright  Scmimer  afternoon,  and  Grace  took 
her  seat  in  a  window,  from  whence  she  could 
see  the  road  through  which  his  carriage  would  ap- 
proach.    As  the  beams  of  the  setting  sun  shone 
aslant  upon  her  head,  from  whence  her  luxuriant 
tresses  had  all  been  shorn  during  her  ilkiess,  the 
changes  made  by  disease  were  frightfully  visible. 
Her  complexion  had  lost  its  freshness,  and  wore 
its  present  pale,  cream-like  tint,  while  its  delicate 
smoothness  was  forever  gone.     Her  features  were 
no  longer  regular  in  outline ;  her  eyes  had  lost 
their  fullness  and  brilliancy,  while  the  feeble  and 
relaxed  lid  lay  heavily  upon  their  softened  beauty. 
Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  fairy-like  loveliness  of  her 
girlhood  was  visible  in  the  nervous  and  trembling 
invalid,  who  now  awaited  the  fearful  moment  of 
meeting.    Nearly  five  years  had  passed  since  Cle- 
ment's eyes  had  closed  upon  an  image  of  beauty 
and  grace ; — what  would  be   the   feelings  with 
which  he  would  welcome  so  faded  a  form  ?    As  she 
saw  the  approach  of  the  carriage,  fear  overpowered 
her.    She  rose  suddenly  firom  the  window,  and 
snatching  a  black  lace  veil  that  lay  near,  she 
wrapped  it  closely  about  her  face.    But  another 
feeling  came  to  combat  this  weakness,  and  flinging 
offthe  veil,  she  stood,  calm  and  pale  but  with  un- 
blenching  brow  and  unquailing  eye,  to  receive  her 
lover.    It  was  a  moment  of  intense  but  repressed 
emotion.    Every  one  present  held  their  breath, 
like    those    who   awaited    some  frightful  shock' 
Clement    entered— sprang   toward    her — and   as 
suddenly  recoiling,  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  pressed 
his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  some  fear- 
fiil  vision,  and  reeled  back  against  the  wall.     In  a 
moment  he  recovered  himself,  and  looking  up,  saw 
Grace  stagger.    She  stood  an  instant,  clutching 
the  empty  air,  as  if  seeking  support,  and  then  fell 
heavily  forward.    She  had  broken  a  blood  vessel.'' 
*'  And  how  did  Clement  behave  then  ?  *' 
'<  He  exhibile4  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  but  no  one 
could  tell  whether  it  was  occasioned  by   his  own 
disappointment  or  by  her  suffering.     Grace,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  deceived.    She  probably  had 
better  opportunities  of  judging.    She  was  ill  for  a 
long  time,  and  seemed  threatened  with  pulmonary 
disease  after  her  last  severe  illness.  This  she  made 
the  pretext  for  breaking  offthe  projected  marriage." 
"  Did  Clement  offer  no  opposition  to  it  now  1 " 
"  No ;  Grace  had  doubtless  a  fiill  understanding 
with  him,  and  jead  his  secret  wishes.    At  any  rate 
he  was  not  long  in  finding  consolation,  for  he  mar- 
ried in  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards." 
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"  I  hope  he  was  miserable." 

"  He  married  a  rich  and  pretty  girl,  was  as  com- 
fortable as  a  selfish  man  can  be,  with  plenty  of 
money,  and  died  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from 
the  beggary  to  which  his  extravagance  reduced  his 
wife  and  children  Cousin  Grace  supported  his 
widow  eo  long  as  she  lived,  educated  the  children, 
and  has  managed  to  provide  for  them  all  in  various 


(     ways 
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"  What  a  noble  woman !  and  how  she  has  been 
wasted  in  such  a  world  as  this ! " 

**  Not  wasted,  Anne  ;  she  has  lived  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  in  this  she  has  found  a  higher  happi- 
ness than  any  realization  of  selfish  hop^  could  have 
afiTorded.  By  self-sacrifice  and  suffering  riie  has 
perfected  herself  for  that  Heaven  where  she  will 
meet  her  reward." 


"  WMY  AIRf  f  lEtdDHT  (DMT  BDOWH,  ©IE !  Wt  mm^  % »' 
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'*  Why  art  tk4m€a»td«mny  oki  my  aoul 
Why  art  ik9%  iitqnuUi  t " 


It  was  a  day  of  weeping  in  our  houM. 
None  law  the  lun  at  noon-tide  in  the  sky ; 
None  knew  what  time  he  blazoned  all  the  West ; 
For  every  head  was  bent  on  every  knee, 
And  every  eye  was  grown  a  fount  of  teart— 
The  earth'waB  poorer  by  a  perfect  aottl, 
The  Heavena  were  richer  by  a  "  Holy  One." 
Theyttold  us  it  was  midnight,  and  they  led 
Our  faltering  steps  up  the  long,  echoing  stain, 
And  left  us  in  our  chambers*  solitudes. 
As  one  who  walks  in  that  mysterious  sleep 
Which  leaves  half-free  the  senses  and  the  will, 
Bo  moved  I,  with  closed  lids,  acroas  the  floor, 
Luid  off  the  vesture  of  the  weary  day, 
And  shivering,  erept  into  my  quiet  oonch. 
**  Bleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveled  sleeve  of  care," 
laying  her  mandragora  on  my  lips. 
Bat  silently  upon  the  diapery*s  folds. 
E*en  as  that  day  had  been  a  day  of  sighs. 
Bo  was^the  night  a  night  of  holy  dreams. 

One  I  remember.  In  that  self-same  room 
I  stood  before  the  mirror,  robed  in  white ; 
The  opened  casement  wooed  the  April  wind 
To  enter,  fluttering  the  transparent  hem 
Of  my  bride's  garments     All  the  violeta*  breath. 
In  all  the  woods,  came  floating  oa  that  wind,  . 
And  nestled  *moog  the  long  brown  curls  that  fell. 


Glossy  and  smooth,  upon  my  pallid  che^s. 
I  gaaed  into  the  mirror,  and  I  saw 
My  eyes  were  heavy  as  the  eye  of  one 
Who  long  hath  wanted  still,  untroubled 
The  purple  shades  lay  heavily  beneath 
The  drooping  lids,  unlike  a  bride*s  glad  face. 

A  voice  behind  me  spake— 
'*  She  shall  be  happy,*'  and  an  unseen  hand 
Flung  o*er  my  shoulders  a  slight,  silvery  scarf, 
Of  frailest  texture,  warp  of  goasamer 
And  woof  of  moonlight  might  have  frailer  been ; 
And  all  across  its  wavy,  flowing  breadth. 
And  an  along  the  selvedge,  there  was  wrought 
In  silTor-shining  letters— "Peace    peace    peace: 
And  as  it  settled  soft  upon  my  arms, 
Enfolding  me  in  its  unfelt  embrace, 
A  holiness  fell  o*er  me,  calm  and  sweet. 
I  glanced  toward  the  mirror,  and  I  saw 
The  purple  shadoa  receding  from  the  cheek. 
And  the  raised  eyes  radiant  in  nndimmed  light. 

Whatever  else  the  vision  shadovrad  forth 
Was  too  ethereal  to  impress  the  thought; 
No  more  do  I  remember.    But  that  day 
There  came  a  ft»lded  packet  to  my  hand, 
From  a  beloved  ftiend,  and  on  the  seal 
A  dove  and  olive-branch— one  single  word 
Was  all  the  legend— and  the  word  was  "Peaoe ! 
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BT     MISS    Mi.RTHA     RUSSELL. 


It  will  ever  be  regretted  that  in  naming  the  early 
settlements  of  this  country  our  ancestore  did  not 
oftener  retain  the  Indian  appellations.  We  may 
fancy  it  would  have  been  a  mournfiil  pleasure  to 
the  wronged  aborigines  to  have  known  that  their 
white  brothers,  on  expelling  them  from  their  pos- 
sessions, had  reverenced  and  spared  the  old  names 
of  places,  mountains  and  rivers.  And  we  should 
have  been  g'amers  j  for,  instead  of  this  endless 
repetition  of  hackneyed  names,  borrowed  from  the 
old  world,  we  should  have  had  a  land  rich  in  ap- 
pellations, all  novel,  striking,  and  often  musical 
exceedingly. 

The  old  purchase  of  Unqaowa,  in  Connecticut, 
embraced  a  beautiful  region,  and  Roger  Ludlpw 
must  have  had  the  feeling  of  a  poet  when  he 
named  it  Fairfield.  Alid  yet,  surely  Wopoage, 
Cupheog,  and  Rippowams  were  quite  as  pronounce- 
able and  quite  as  appropriate  as  Milford,  Stratford, 
and  Stamford. 

In  this  county  there  was  many  a  fierce  skirmish 
between  the  early  settlers  and  the  Indians.    Here 
was  the  great  swamp  of  Sasco,  the  last  refuge  in 
the  state  of  Sassacus  and  his  remnant  of  untam- 
able Pequots.    Poor  Sassacus !     With  a  few  fol- 
lowers he  escaped  to  the  Mohawks,  who  murdered 
him.      His  captive   women  and  children   were 
divided  among  his  enemies,  and  the  good  people 
of  Massachusetts  sent  some  of  them  to  the  West 
Indies  and  sold  them  into  slavery.   Poor  suiTerers ! 
But,  in  this  respect  at  least,  the  social  conscience 
in  New  England  is  somewhat  different  now.    In 
these   "degenerate    days"    the  good   people  of 
Massachusetts  would  regard  such  an  act  as  too 
infamous  to  be  tolerated. 

At  the  date  ot  my  story,  sixiy-eight  years  had  \ 
passed  since  Mr.  Ludlow  and  the  six  or  eight  i 
families  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Windsor 
began  the  plantation.  These  strong-hearted, 
iron-nerved  men  were  sleeping  quietly  in  their 
graves,  and  another  and  more  numerous  genera- 
tion had  taken  their  place.  But  the  new  generation 
was  strictly  Puritan,  and  that  was  not  the  age  of 
religious  tolerance.  Taught  from  the  cradle  to 
receive  and  reverence  the  tenets  of  their  HsLthers, 
they  were  stem  and  unyielding  in  their  principles, 
true  to  their  conceptions  of  right  and  rigid  and 
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severe  in  their  views  and  practice  of  religion. 
The  fathers  had  fled  from  persecution,  and  cer- 
tainly  the  children  had  not  been  trained  to  cherish 
feelings  of  lenity  and  liberality  toward  those  who 
held  the  creed  of  their  perse^tore. 

Hitherto  the  Congregational  had  been  the  only 
mode  of  worriiip  in  the  colony.    But,  in  some  of 
the  setUements,    and    particularly  in  Stratford, 
•eitler^  had  appeared,  who  were  attached  to  the 
church  of  England ;  and,  besides  these,  there  were 
some  others  in  the  congregations  of  the  "  standing 
order,"  who  were  inclined  to  be  rebellious  "  dis- 
sentere"  from  the  rigid  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Puritans.     In  1707,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Muirson 
was  stationed  at  Rye,  as  a  missionaty  of  the 
chureh  of  England.  He  was  soon  invited  to  preach 
at  Stratford,and  the  next  year  he  visited  Fairfield. 
We  of  the  present  day  can  fonn  but  a  very  poor 
conception  of  the  dismay  and  abhorence    with 
which  the  Puritan  settlers  at  that  time  viewed  any 
movement  which  might  let^  to  the  introduction 
of  Episcopacy  among  them.     Ministers,  churches, 
and  magistrates  took    the  alarm.     Every  effort 
was  made,  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  people  from  being  led  away  to  the  abominable 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  prelacy.     The  Rev 
Joseph  Webb,  who  then  "  iUuminared »'  the  church 
in  Fairfield  was  unwearied  in  warning  and  exhor- 
taUon,  and  the  ruling  elder,  Levi  Judson  went 
from  house  to  house,  enforcing  the  admonitions  of 
the  pastor,  and  threatening  whoever  should  go  to 
hear  Mr.  Muirson  or  in  any  way  fevor  his  cause 
with  all  those  fearful  curses  uttered  against  Israel 
for  the  sin  of  idolatry. 

A  stem,  inflexible  man  was  this  elder,  Levi 
Judson.  In  his  youth,  his  powerful  soul  had 
seemed  to  be  very  susceptible  and  very  full  of  strong 
passions.  But  he  had  been  trained  in  the  strictest 
school  of  Puritanism.  He  had  been  sternly  dis- 
ciplined under  a  stem  ideal  of  religion,  where  he 
had  learned  to  regard  some  of  the  strongest  and 
hoUest  instincts  of  his  soul  as  so  many  obstacles 
in  the  way  to  holiness.  With  all  the  might  of  an 
iron  will  he  had  fought  with  them  and  conquered 
His  heart  had  become  a  kind  of  petrifaction.  Cold 
rigorous  and  taciturn  in  his  mannere,  he  was  feared 
rather  than  loved.     Yet  within  his  heart  there 
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were  strong  passions,  thougli  they  were  regulated 
by  his  rigid  notions  of  duty,  which  could  not  suffer 
him  to  be  very  gentle,  nor  allow  him  to  feel  much 
sympathy  for  the  weaknesses  or  errors  of  others. 

His  family  consisted  of  two  daughters;  and  if«] 
he  was  ever  tempted  to  much  gentleness,  it  was  by 
the  influence  of  Faith,  the  youngest.  She  was 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  and  her  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  an  infant.  The  elder  sister,  Susan> 
nah,  who  was  the  child  of  a  previous  marriage, 
had  b«en  as  a  mother  to  Faith.  Indeed,  she  had 
bestowed  on  her  more  than  a  mother's  care  and 
almost  a  mother's  love. ' 

Faith  in  her  father's  house  was  like  a  sunbeam 
in  a  cloister,  or  like  a  bird  in  a  dim  old  wood.  It 
W8S  in  vain  that  the  quiet,  demure  sister,  Susannah, 
endeavored  to  .train  that  glad  young  spirit  to  the 
sober,  household  gait,  and  smooth  the  willful 
dimples  and  wavy  curls  out  of  her  cheek  and  hair. 
The  bright  chestnut  hair  would  crimp  and  kink  as 
if  in  defiance  of  blue  laws  and  elders,  and  the 
dimples  only  lefl  her  cheek  to  laugh  out  of  her 
deep  blue  eyes  with  redoubled  roguishness. 

Susannah  was  twenty- one  years  older  than 
Faith.  She  was  one  of  those  gentle,  affectionate 
beings  who  go  through  life  too  quietly  to  win  much 
attention,  and  yet  without  whom  society  would 
soon  fall  into  embarrassments.  She  had  always 
submitted  to  the  discipline  which  prevailed  in  her 
father's  house  with  reverence.  Year  after  year  she 
was  there,  thinking  as  her  £ither  thought,  and 
always  happy  in  pouring  out  the  pent-up  affections 
of  her  heart  on  the  head  of  the  child,  who  had 
lain  in  her  bosom  almost  from  the  hour  of  its  birth. 

Faith  Judson  was  now  eighteen.  Within  the 
last  year  there  had  appeared  a  change  in  her  char- 
acter, over  which  tne  good  sister  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  great  joy.  Faith's  buoyant  gayety  was 
giving  way  to  a  grave  earnestness.  It  seemed 
that  her  eyes  grew  deeper  and  stiller.  The  flitting 
dimples  were  not  so  often  playing  around  her 
mouth  like  sunbeams  dallying  round  a  rose.  Her 
smile  was  more  lovely,  more  spiritual,  and  the 
whole  expression  of  her  face  was  evidently  deep- 
ened, purified  and  hallowed,  by  the  working  of 
some  new  and  mighty  influence. 

Simple,  good  Susannah !  How  could  she  once 
dream  that  love  is  so  mighty  to  subdue,  exalt 
and  hallow  a  human  souU  Or  how  could  she 
understand  what  was  meant  by  the  growing 
acquaintance  between  Faith  and  young  Walter 
Gary  1  But  Elder  Judson  had  shrewder  eyes  and 
a  larger  measure  of  worldly  wisdom  than  his 
daughter  Susannah.  He  had  not  &iled  to  observe 
Faith  and  young  Gary,  and  he  understood  well 
enough  what  was  signified  by  their  manner  toward 
each  other.  Walter  Gary's  mother  had  been 
educated  in  the  church  of  England.  In  her  family 
there  had  been  some  bold  cavaliers  and  **  godless 


malignants,"  but  his  father  and  his  fitther'a  father 
had  witnessed  for  tlie  truth,  in  persecution  and 
imprisonment,  with  fire  and  sword.  Walter  him- 
self had  embraced  the  views  of  his  father.  He 
had  also  a  purity  and  nobility  of  character  which 
made  him  universally  esteemed.  Therefore  if  the 
elder  did  not  openly  encourage  his  growing  inti- 
macy with  Faith,  he  at  least  had  done  nothing  to 
prevent  it.  Perhaps  "  carnal  considerations  "  were 
not  entirely  without  an  influence,  for  Walter  Gary 
was  prospective  heir  to  great  wealth. 

Faith  did  not  think  so  much  as  she  felt  and 
fancied.  She  saw,  like  others,  that  Walter  was 
manly  and  noble ;  but  it  seemed  to  her  now  that 
he  was  inexpressibly  more.  How  constantly  she 
thought  of  him  !  How  she  loved  the  tones  of  his 
voice !  Heaven  and  earth,  life  and  death,  love 
and  immortality,  these  had  been  common  words ; 
but  now,  she  began  to  comprehend  their  mean- 
ing ;  and  the  child-like,  merry  girl  became  a 
high-souled,  conscious  woman. 

Thus  matters  stood  with  the  family  of  Elder 
Judson  on  Mr.  Muirson's  first  appearance  in 
Fairfield.  The  event  awoke  a  stir  of  excitement 
and  caused  a  change  of  mood  in  the  elder's  soul, 
which  directly  interfered  between  Faith  and  Walter 
Gary,  to  destroy  their  beautiful  dream  of  happiness. 
Wafer's  mother  had  never  ceased  to  be  an  Epis- 
copalian. She  had  known  Mr.  Muirson  in 
England,  and  when  he  came  to  Fairfield  he 
became  her  guest  and  held  service  in  her  house. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  quiet,  gentle  widow 
Gary  was  regarded  and  treated  as  the  protectress 
and  patroness  of  the  **  man  of  sin,"  against  whom 
the  popular  excitement  was  so  sternly  directed. 
But  her  character  commanded  respect.  Mr. 
Muirson  was  evangelical  and  earnest,  and  his 
preaching  was  attended  with  some  success.  So 
many  went  to  hear  him  that  the  church  and 
magistracy  were  alarmed  and  thought  it  necessary 
to  call  a  public  meeting,  to  devise  ways  and  means 
to  repel  this  invasion  of  prelacy. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening,  and  the  full  moon  of 
August  was  pouring  a  flood  of  light  on  dale  and 
hill  side  when  Elder  Judson  returned  from  this 
meeting.  The  sisters  stood  in  the  rude  porch  of 
their  dwelling  as  he  approached.  The  moonlight 
fell  full  in  his  face,  and  they  saw  that  the  compres- 
sion of  his  lips  was  unusually  stem  and  his  &ce 
gloomed  into  one  of  its  darkest  frowns.  Feeling 
instinctively  that  he  was  in  no  mood  to  receive 
their  gentle  greetings  they  retreated  to  the  house. 
From  the  first,  Faith  had  felt  that  in  the  present 
excitement  her  relations  with  Walter  Gary  were 
seriously  threatened,  and  she  had  watched  her 
father's  moods  wiih  unceasing  solicitude,  ^le 
and  Susannah  seated  themselves  at  their  little 
round  table  and  busily  plied  their  needles,  stealing 
occasional  glances  at  their  father,  who  sat  erect 
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anJ  silem  in  his  high-backed  chair,  brooding  over 
the  condition  of  the  times.  Faith  was  hemming 
a  gay  handkerchief,  which  she  designed  as  a  present 
to  an  [ndian  girl,  who  had  been  assigned  to  Elder 
Jud9on*s  care  by  the  town,  and  on  whom  he  had 
been  pleased  to  bestow  the  name  of  Mahala. 
Wiien  her  task  was  completed  she  held  it  op  and 
made  some  pleasant  remark  on  the  brilliancy  of  its 
colors.  It  caught  her  father's  eye  and  she  started 
and  trembled  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  he 
said: 

"  Foolish  girl !  Is  this  a  time  to  be  occupied 
with  sinful  vanities,  and  to  be  pandering  to  the 
vain  lusts  of  the  eye,  when  the  ways  of  Zlon  are 
mourning,  and  when  this  priest  of  Baal  is  enticing 
the  people  with  deceitful  words?  In  the  exer- 
cises of  this  day  we  have  been  graciously  led  to 
feel  that  it  is  because  of  our  lukewarmness,  because 
we  have  relaxed  the  righteous  discipline  of  our 
fathers,  and  consorted  with  mallgnants  and  the 
children  of  malignants,  that  this  evil  has  come 
upon  us.  And,  I  perceive,  the  guilt  is  no  where 
greater  than  in  my  own  house.  Ye,  too,  are  guilty ; 
ye,  whose  great  uncle,  Jehoida  Judson,  lought  the 
good  fight  at  Naseby  and  at  MarSton — ye,  whose 
tathers  witnessed  for  the  truth  in  caves  and  dens,  in 
stocks  and  imprisonments,  and  wh-jse  memory  is 
like  frankincense  and  myrrh  to  all  the  fiuthful. 
Instead  of  being  occupied  with  such  vanities,  you 
should  now  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

Cider  Judson  rose  and  walked  the  room  with  a 
quick,  tierce  tread.  Susanaah  bowed  her  head 
and  worked  on.  Faith,  with  pale  cheek  and  tearful 
eyes,  sat  erect,  gazing  at  her  father  as  if  fascinated 
or  stttpified  with  sudden  excitement.  He  turned 
with  a  8ti4  darker  frown  and  continued : 

"Yes,  that  dangerous  woman,  Adah  Gary, 
whose  fathers  persecuted  the  saints,  whose  heart 
is  wholly  given  to  prelacy,  and  who  is  ready  to 
cherish  the  worst  malignants,  has  turned  your 
heart  from  the  truth.  You  have  wickedly  con- 
sorted with  her  and  her  son  Walter.  Henceforth 
let  them  be  as  strangers  to  you,  and  see  that  ye 
&11  not  again  into  a  like  sin." 

Faith  had  a  portion  of  her  father's  strong  spirit 
in  her  woman's  nature,  and  she  would  have  replied, 
she  would  have  expostulated,  she  would  have 
declared  the  impossibility  of  consenting  to  break 
ofT  her  acquaintance  with  Walter  Gary ;  but  her 
feelings  were  in  a  tumult  and  she  did  not  trust 
herself  to  speak.  Burying  her  face  in  her  hands 
she  wept.  Elder  Jndson's  prayer  that  night  was 
longer  and  deeper- toned  than  usual,  and  very 
terrible  were  his  petitions  that  the  Lord  would 
"  put  forth  his  right  hand  and  scatter  his  enemies 
even  as  chaff  before  the  wind— yea,  that  they 
might  be  utterly  consumed  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth."    Yet  Faith's  teaiB  had  moved  him  a  little. 


He  felt  something  like  a  movement  of  uneasiness, 
though  he  presently  dismissed  it  with  the  persua- 
sion that  she  would  get  over  it. 

Walter  Gary  was  absent  oti  a  visit  to  his  uncle 
in  Virginia,  and  how  anxiously  Faith  longed  for 
his  return  that  she  might  look  in  his  eyes  and  hear 
him  speak  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  by 
that  means  be  able  to  see  the  issue.  He  would 
not  return  till  late  in  the  fall.  Her  fiither  did  not 
allude  to  the  subject  again  and  she  could  not 
speak  freely  to  Susannah.  She  bore  her  burden 
of  thought  and  solicituie  in  silence,  and  at  length 
became  wearied,  restless,  nervous,  ill.  Gonsolatory 
neighbors  said  she  wasgoing  into  a  decline,  and  the 
loving  Susannah  became  alarmed.  She  summoned 
Mahala  to  her  aid,  gathered  herbs  and  compounded 
syrups.  Faith  took  the  medicines  and  made  an 
effort  to  be  cheerful.  Susannah  was  encouraged, 
and  with  true  professional  pride  extolled  the  sana- 
tive power  of  her  medicines  and  praised  all  the 
marvelous  recipes  in  that  "  approved  book  called 
the  English  Housewife,"  which  her  sainted  grand- 
mother had  brought  from  England  and  bequeathed 
to  her  with  the  great  folio  Bible. 

The  Indian  Summer  came  with  the  golden  hazy 
atmosphere  which  seems  full  of  dreaming  spirits. 
Faith,  when  her  father  was  in  the  fields,  frequently 
sat  in  the  porch  of  their  dwelling,  sometimes 
sewing,  but  oftener  still  with  the  excitement  of 
busy  thoughts,  while  her  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  blue  outline  of  the  distant  hills.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  were  sunflowers,  hollyhocks, 
marigolds  and  rose  bu'vhes,  while  here  and  there 
peeped  up  a  small  bunch  of  rue,  or  a  tuft  of 
camomile,  and  a  few  feathery  leaves  of  tansy 
were  intermingled  with  the  dusty  stalks  of  worm- 
wood, which  stood  there  like  so  many  sneering 
cynics. 

The  luxuriant  branches  of  a  wild  honey-suckle 
twined  themselves  round  the  old  porch,  clung  to 
the  gray  old  clapboards,  crept  over  and  fringed  the 
edges  of  that  uncouth  projection  over  the  doorway 
yclept  a  fan,  which  was  so  common  to  the  farm- 
houses of  that  period,  completely  hiding  this 
unsightly  appearance  under  a  mass  of  green  leaves 
and  scarlet  blossoms. 

Dear  New  England !  the  beauty  which  haunts 
thy  rivers,  hills  and  valleys  is  ever  bright,  pure  and 
spiritual,  and  hearts  that  would  find  communion 
with  it  mudt  be  full  of  holy  aspirations. 

As  Faith  sat  here  on  sunny  afternoons  and 
watched 

"TK*  glorious  splendor  of  the  lanset  eluudi, 
The  rainbow  tieanty  of  the  forest  leaves," 

and  felt  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  love  which  per- 
meates all  the  forms  of  nature,  she  felt  that  our 
Father  has  medic- nes  for  all  the  pains  of  his 
children. 

One  evening  as  she  sat  watching  the  ^^  *^®"^^ 
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was  goin^  down  behind  long  bars  of  rich  purple 
cloudy  she  was  roused  by  the  soft  earnest  utterance 
of  her  name,  and  turning  slie  met  a  pair  of  large, 
ebquent  eyes  gazing  at  her  through  the  twisted 
branches  of   the   honey-suckle,   with  a  peculiar 
expression  of  intelligence.     It  was  the  Indian  girl, 
who  advanced  and  presented  a  boquet  of  those 
loveliest  of  our  late  Autumn  flowers,  the  fringed 
gentian.     The  girl  had  not  failed  to  see  how  mat- 
ters stood   in   the  family.      She   disliked    Elder 
Judson  and  cared  little  for  Susannah ;  but  with 
her  quick,  earnest  heart,  she  loved  Faith  and  was 
entirely  devoted  to  her. 

"  Neuqua  brings  flowers,"  she  said,  for  she 
disdained  to  utter  the  name  bestowed  on  her  by 
the  elder.  "  Neuqua  brings  flowers.  They  4re 
the  Great  Spirit's  medicine  for  sick  maidens.*' 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  her  mistress,  '^  they 
are  very  beautiful.  You  were  very  kind  to  gather 
them  forme.** 

**  The  young  hunter's  eyes  are  very  keen,  and 
he  always  sees  ^flowers  when  he  thinks  of  his 
maiden,"  replied  the  girl,  "you  may  guess  who 
sent  you  these,  or  if  you  wait  a  few  minutes,  he 
will  be  here  and  can  tell  you  himself  He  has 
just  got  home." 

Faith's  face  was  overspread  by  a  swift,  bright 
flush,  and  rising  hastily,  she  passed  through  the 
house  and  look  the  way  to  the  spring,  beyond 
the  bleaching  ground,  near  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
During  the  past  year,  she  and  Walter  Gary  had 
often  chanced  to  meet  there  under  the  trees  at 
sunset.  She  went  there  now  because  she  wished 
to  meet  him  alone.  Her  face  glowed  and  her  step 
was  quick  and  elastic  as  ever.  The  sick  maiden 
had,  indeed,  found  a  medicine  in  the  flawers. 
Walter  Gary  was  soon  beside  her,  and  they  met 
as  the  loving  and  the  pure  always  meet. 

At  length,  looking  earnestly  in  his  fdce,  she 
said,  in  tremulous  tones  : 

"  Walter,  do  you  know  what  has  happened  since 
Mr.  Muirson  came  here?  My  father  has  com- 
manded me  not  to  see  you  again.  I  suppose  we 
cannot  meet  at  present  as  we  were  accustomed 
before  you  went  away.  And  shall  you  forget 
and  forsake  me  entirely  7  " 

"Forget  you,  forsake  you.  Faith?  Can  you 
need  an  answer  to  that  question?  We  must 
meet,  we  cannot  be  separated." 

«*  What  shall  we  do  ?  My  father  will  interfere 
and  you  know  him  well.** 

"  We  can  be  united  immediately.  He  has 
consented  to  our  acquaintance  while  he  saw  the 
nature  of  it.  I  am  as  worthy  of  his  &vor  now 
as  I  have  ever  been  ;  therefore,  he  will  have  no 
just  cause  to  complain  of  our  marriage.** 

"  No,  no,  Walter  t    It  would  be  terrible  to  dis- 

therc  ha\*"  ^^^^  *  manner  and  I  ihink  it  would 

\     Our  marriage  mast  not  take  place 


under  such  circumstances.  Yon  know  how  I  love 
you,  Walter,  but  do  not  urge  this  course— do  not 
tempt  me  to  this  step,  for  it  seems  wrong  and  I 
am  weak." 

' "  Then  we  can  trost  each  other  and  wait  until 
I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  your  father  and 
receive  you  with  his-  content." 

**  We  mast  wait,  Walter,  thongh  I  fear  my  father 
will  never  be  reconciled..  He  is  not  willful  or 
capricious.  He  is  very  stem,  but  he  is  also  con- 
scientious. He  thinks  be  ought  to  separate  us,  in 
order  to  save  me.  from  the  influence  of  dangerous 
notions  of  religion.  Oh  !  why  did  Mr.  Muirson 
come  here  ?  "     - 

**  I  respect  your  fieither.  Faith.  There  arc  many 
noble  traits  in  his  character  which  I  reverence.  I 
only  regret  that  he  and  others  should  be  so  greatly 
influenced  by  what  I  regard  as  a  blind  bigotry. 
He  is  conscientious  and  therefore  I  do  nbt  despair 
of  winning  him  to  sanction  our  wishes.*' 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Muirson,  Walter  ? 
Do  you  believe  his  doctrines?  " 

'*  He  is  a  good  man,  undoubtedly,  and  I  respect 
him  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  mother  and  her 
family.  But  he  is  quite  as  exclusive  and  bigoted 
in  his  way  as  any  of  our  friends  who  oppose  him. 
As  to  his  doctrines,  he  is  one  of  those  who  turn 
their  backs  on  the  future  and  are  still  looking 
reverently  back  into  the  past.  Such  men,  I  think, 
have  a  poor  conception  of  the  development  and 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  earth." 

'*  Then  you  are  not  inclined  to  be  a  churchman, 
Walter  ?  ** 

**  No,  Faith.  I  believe  we  should  be  in  earnest 
to  go  on  from  imperfect  notions  of  truth  to  higher 
and  better  views.  I  reverence  all  true-hearted 
image  breakers.  I  have  no  respect  for  that  blind 
reverence  for  old  things  which  hinder  the  incoming 
of  thd  divine  light.  Therefore  I  am  a  Puritan; 
yet  I  feel  that  among  our  people  the  views  of 
divine  truth  and  the  manifestations  of  Christian 
spirit  are  too  narrow,  too  imperfect.  There  is 
something  higher  than  we  have  yet  attained  to. 
I  dislike  this  bigotry  and  severity.  I  long  to  see 
good  men  every  where  love  each  other,  and  recog- 
nize all  that  is  good  and  beautiful.** 

*'  Vou  must  be  right,  Walter.  I  have  not 
thought  much  on  these  matters.  But  you  utter 
what  I  have  felt  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  my 
father  in  this  way.  Wait  though  till  we  get  over 
this  excitement  about  Mr.  Muirson,  but  whateve  r 
may  happen,  I  am  your*s,  and  I  will  consent  to 
nothing  which  would  make  me  otherwise.  Oh, 
I  shall  be  calmer  and  happier  now  that  I  have  seen 
you." 

The  stars  were  bright  in  heaven  and  the  rim  of 
the  rising  moon  was  just  becoming  visible  in  the 
East,  when  they  emerged  from  the  trees  to  inralk 
homeward.    They  parted  at  some  distance  from 
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the  garden  gate.  Faith  hastened  onward  and 
9prang  throagh  the  gate.  As  she  turned  (o  sequre 
the  clamsy  wooded  fastenings,  a  heavy  hand  was 
laid  on  her  arm,  and  the  voice  of  the  elder  struck 
her  ear. 

"  Girl/'  he  said^  "  who  is  the  man  from  whom 
yoQ  parted  just  now  ?  Speak/'  he  continued, 
grasping  her. arm  still  more  sternly,  for  surprise  and 
fear  had  for  a  moment  kept  her  silent. 

"  Walter  Gary/'  she  replied,  in  a  quiet,  firm  tone, . 
looking  up  in  his  eyes  with  an  Expression  of  i^ar- 
less  innocence. 

"  Have  I  not  said  he  must  be  as  a  stranger  to 
you  }  Have  I  not  commanded  you  to  see  him  no 
more  7  " 

"  Yes,  fiither,  but  I  cannot — must  not  do  what 
you  require/* 

The  elder  relaxed  his  grasp  as  if  unnerved  by 
sadden  astonishment.  It  was  the  first  decided 
movement  of  rebellion  he  had  ever  encountered 
in  his  own  fiimily.  Seizing  her  arm  again  he 
rather  drew  than  led  her  across  the  garden  into 
the  house,  fie  seated  himself  in  his  arm-chair 
and  groaned  aloud.  At  length  he  turned  toward  her 
and  his  voice  was  strangely  flexible  as  he  said : 

"  My  daughter,  you  are  awfully  deluded. 
Seemeth  it  a  small  thing  to  you  to  despise  the 
commands  of  your  father  7  " 

Faith  bowed  her  head  and  wept  as  if  h^r  heart 
were  melted  to  tears.  Controlling  herself  at  last, 
she  replied : 

"  Father,  I  have  never  been  disobedient,  and  if 
Walter  Gary  was  not  just  as  good  and  as  worthy 
now  as  you  thought  him  a  year  ago,  I  should  feel 
it  wrong  to  refuse  what  you  require.  But  you  do 
not  think  him  less  worthy.  Our  present  relation 
to  each  other  was  not  formed  without  your  know- 
ledge. Now,  he  is  to  me  what  no  other  man  can 
ever  be.  I  have  duties  to  him  as  well  as  to  you^ 
and  I  cannot  obey  your  command  to  see  him  no 
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more. 

Elder  Judson  was  sorely  troubled.  Stronger 
and  more  imperious  men  than  he  have  felt  that  the 
earnest,  decided  resolution  of  a  pure  mind  is  very 
powerful  and  very  difficult  to  control.  He  groaned 
and  said :  *' 

"  Oh,  what  delusion  !  Verily  I  have  mnned,  in 
suflering  you  to  go  astray  and  consort  9o  much 
with  those  who  are  not  followers  of  the  truth. 
These  carnal  feelings  are  of  the  devil.  They  have 
banished  your  reason.  They  must  be  put  away. 
You  must  be  watched  until  you  return  to  your 
sober  senses.  I  command  you  not  to  see  this 
man  again,  and  not  to  leave  the  house  without 
permission;'* 

Nearly  a  week  after  this  occurrence  Walter  Gary 
called  one  day  toward  evening.  The  elder  was 
in  the  fields,  and  Faith  and  he  after  strolling 
awhile  in  the  garden  walked  on  to  the  old  trysting 
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place  by  the  spring.  On  her  return  Faith  was  met 
near  the  house  by  her  fetberi  who  seized  her  rudely 
.and  without  q>eaking,  drew  her  up  stairs  to  a  small 
room  seldom  used  except  as  a  store-room.  The 
large  veins  in  his  forehead  were  swollen  almost  to 
bursting,  and  the  muscles  of  his  face  were  tense 
and  rigid  with  the  excitement  of  anger. 

**  The  disobedient  and  rebellions  child  shall  be 
punished/'  he  said. 

Then  he  left  the  room  and  fastened  the  door. 
Faith  stood  a  moment  immovable  as  if  listening 
to  his  he^vy  footsteps.  They  did  not  return  and 
presently  all>  was' still.  Then  she  opened  the  little 
window  and  gazed  out  into  the  holy  night.  When 
she  knelt  in  the  mellow  moonlight  at  the  foot  of 
the  low  bed  and  uttered  her  earnest  prayer,  the 
tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  she  grew  calm.  Blessed 
sleep  hovered  over  her  pillow  and  breathed  in  her 
ear  a  dream  of  gladness  and  joy. 

From  this  time  she  was  under  a  species  oi  inter- 
dict. She  eat  at  her  father's  table  and  slept  be- 
neath his  roof;  but  she  was  a  prisoner,  and 
neither  by  word  nor  sign  did  her  father  ordinarily 
intimate  a  consciousness  of  her  presence.  The 
gentle,  timid  Susannah  tried  in  vain  to  persuade 
her  sister  to  submission,  and  could  only  weep  and 
pray  in  silence.  Mahala's  bright,  flashing  eyes 
were  observant  of  all  that  passed  and  her  hand 
was  ready  to  undertake  any  ihing  Faith  required. 
Weeks  passed  and  there  was  no  change.  Elder 
Judson  seemed  resolved  to  compel  her  to  submis- 
sion by  employing  all  the  fearful  power  of  his 
anger. 

Meanwhile  Walter  Gary  tried  to  soften  the 
elder's  heart  and  win  him  to  their  wishes.  He« 
tried  to  soothe  his  religious  prejudices  and  gain 
his  confidence,  but  in  vain.  All  his  advances  were 
repelled,  and  he  was  told  briefly  and  sternly  that 
**  Faith  would  never  be  permitted  to  marry  a  pre- 
latist  nor  the  son  of  a  preiatist." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Elder  Judson's  inflex- 
ible will  was  now  quite  as  much  excited  as  his 
prejudices. 

The*  quiet,  unobtrusive  Widow  Gary  had  never 
designed  to  become  the  patroness  of  a  religious 
party  in  Fairfield,  or  anywhere  else.  Deeply 
wounded  by  the  persecuting  coldness  of  her  former 
friends,  she  went  to  spend  the  Winter  in  Virginia 
with  her  brother. 

Faith*8  health  suffered,  but  otherwise  she  re- 
mained unchanged.  When  her  father  occasionally 
introduced  the  subject,  she  steadily  persisted  in 
saying  to  him : 

"  My  relation  to  Walter  Gary  is  too  sacred  to 
be  trifled  with.  I  must  not,  cannot,  will  not  con- 
sent to  see  him  no  more.*" 

He  had  not  dreamed  of  encountering  such 
incorrigbile  rebellion.  He  was  baffled.  He  could 
not  understand  it.     One  day  a  certain  spinster 
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roustD,  whoae  spirit  was  as  sour  as  Susannah's  was 
gentle,  and  who  was  somewhat  noted  as  a  news- 
monger, was  discussing  Faith's  unaccountable 
perversenf«  in  the  presence  of  the  elder,  and 
intimated  that  she  could  if  she  chose  explain  the 
whole  mystery  very  easily. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  madam  7 "  inquired  the 
elder.    • 

*'  I  menn  that  you  are  all  blind.  I  generally 
keep  my  eyes  open,  and  where  my  family  are 
concerned  I  can  see  as  fiir  as  some  othersi  They 
were  married,  secretly  married  before  Gary  went 
away  on  th%i  visit  to  Virginia.  He  would  naturally 
fear  a  atorra,  and  no  doubt  persuaded  Faith,  and 
that  p  >pish  priest  has  married  them.  I  noticed 
them  about  that  time  and  thought  they  had  some- 
thing unusual  on  hand.  Now  she  will  not  give 
him  up,  you  see.  because  she  is  his  wife." 

Elder  Judson  despised  this  woman  as  he  despised 
all  newsmongers.  But  her  suggestion  had  its 
effect  upon  him.  Here  was  a  clue  to  the  mystery. 
This  would  explain  Faith's  unfaltering  steadiness 
under  (he  power  of  his  anger. 

He  r^ow  recollected  how  constantly  she  had  said 
that  her  relation  te  Walter  Gary  was  too  sacred 
to  be  trifled  with.  Yes,  there  might  have  been  a 
secret  marriage.  Still  he  did  not  believe  it; 
somehow  his  sense  of  Gary's  character  as  well  as 
that  of  Faith  interfered.  That  they  should  have 
taken  such  a  step,  or  at  least,  that  having  taken  it, 
they  should,  studiously  conceal  it,  was  as  surprising 
to  him  as  Faith's  obstinacy.  Yet  the  more  he  con- 
sidered the  matter,  the  more  he  inclined  to  believe 
a  clandestine  marriage  had  taken  place.  He 
•resolved  to  discover  the  truth  by  forcing  Faith  to 
make  a  full  confession. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  when  Faith  was 
summoned  to  attend  family  worship,  she  entered 
the  sitting-room,  and  found  her  fether  seated  at 
the  table,  as  usual,  with  the  great  Bible  before  him. 
Near  him  sat  Susannah,  pale  and  tearful  with 
apprehension.  Oij  the  left,  arranged  according  to 
their  r.'8pcctive  ages,  were  the  numerous  members 
of  the  household,  consisting  of  hired  laborers  and 
slaves,  for  he  was  a  man  of  substance.  By  the 
side  of  Susannah  there  was  a  vacant  chair.  Faith 
advanced  to  take  it,  but  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
a  gesture  from  her  father,  who  said  : 

"  Let  the  transgressor  make  confession  ?  " 

Faith  replied  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  doubt. 
He  continued : 

"  Let  the  transgressor  make  confession.   I  begin 
to  understand   what  you  mean  by   your  sacred  . 
relation  to  Walter  Gary.    Gome  not  to  this  altar 
until  you  have  made  open  confession  of  your  hidden 
wickedness." 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  cheek  and  temples  and 
her  eyes  seemed  melting  into  flashes  of  light. 
After  standing  still  a  moment,  she  turned  and  left 


the  room.  Susannah  involontarily  moved  to  follow 
her,  but  restrained  by  a  glance  from  the  elder,  she 
sank  back  into  her  seat,  terrified,  not  less  by  her 
own  temerity  than  by  the  manner  of  her  sister. 

But  Elder  Judson  was  now  determined  to  bring 
matters  to  a  crisis,  by  compelling  Faith  to  confess 
her  marriage,  by  forcing  her  to  another  step  which 
would  terminate  the  controversy. 

During  the  last  eighteen  months,  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Ithiel  Spaulding  had  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  house  of  Elder  Judson.  He 
was  evidently  attracted  by  Faith.  The  sisters  had 
always  received  him  kindly,  for  he  was  the  son  of 
their  fatjier's  friend..  They  did  not  know  that 
during  that  time  he  had  asked  their  father  to  give 
him  Faith  in  marriage,  for  at  the  time  of  this 
asking  the  elder  was  inclined  to  favor  young  Gary, 
and  accordingly  put  off  Ithiel  on  the  plea  of  Faith's 
youth.  Of  late  he  had  encouraged  this  young  man 
to  come,  and  induced  him  to  stay  longer  than  ever. 
True,  he  did  not  always  see  Faith,  but  this  seemed 
to  make  no  difference. 

Susannah  had  been  confined  to  her  room  with 
illness,  and  was  still  too  weak  to  leave  it  for  the 
whole  day.  Faith's  imprisonment  had  not  been 
such  as  to  prevent  her  from  passing  most  of  the 
time  there.  The  night  had  set  in,  and  a  wild 
storm  of  wind  and  snow  was  rising.  Faith  sat  by 
the  window  in  Susannah's  room  watching  the  storm 
and  thinking  of  the  vessel  in  which  Walter  Gary 
had  two  days  before  embarked  for  Tirgrinia,  to  be 
with  his  mother,  who  was  ill,  and  as  it  proved, 
dying.  She  was  roused  by  a  summons  to  attend 
the  elder  below.  She  went  down,  and  he  imme- 
diately told  her,  with  considerable  formality,  that 
he  had  accepted  proposals  for  her  marriage  with 
Ithiel  Spaulding,  that  the  banns  would  be  published 
on  the  next  Sabbath,  and  that  the  marriage  would 
take  place  on  the  Wednesday  following,  which 
would  be  the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  She  stood 
at  first  as  if  she  could  not  believe  him  in  earnest, 
then  she  became  pale  and  faint,  and  sinking  at  his 
feet,  she  besought  his  pity,  wept  and  entreated, 
and  pleaded  as  only  the  miserable  can  plead.  But 
he  was  immovable,  and  raising  her  to  her  feet,  he 
said  that  what  he  had  announced  was  settled  and 
bade  her  prepare  herself  to  act  accordingly. 

"I  cannot  marry  Ithiel  Spaulding,"  was  her 
reply,  *'  I  would  not  marry  him  under  any  circum- 
stancea,  and  I  will  not,  cannot  do  it  now." 

"  You  cannot,  perverse  girl  ?  Why  can  you  not 
do  it  ?     What  is  there  in  the  way  ?  " 

"  Gan  you  need  to  ask,  father  7  I  might  tell 
you  the  contemptible  soul  of  the  man  himself  who 
thinks  to  marry  me  without  my  consent  is  in  the 
way  And  this  ought  to  satisfy  you.  But  I  can- 
not marry  him  because  such  a  marriage  would  be 
sacrilegious.  He  is  nothing  to  me,  and  if  I  did 
not  despise  him  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  marriage 
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with  him.   I  belong  to  Walter  Gary  and  I  cannot  , 
become  the  wife  of  another/' 

"  I  thought  10 ! "  exclaimed  the  elder,  almost 
choking  with  passion.  "  Yon  have  not  hesitated 
to  disobey  and  dishonor  your  father,  and  now,  At 
last,  yoa  acknowledge  your  wickedness.  I^eave 
my  house!  I  disown  you  utterly.  Go  to  those 
you  belong  to,  and  let  me  never  see  your  face 
again." 

And  opening  the  door  he  thrust  her  forth  into 
thie  bitter  storm. 

Bewildered  and  fainting  she  sank  on  the  snow* 
covered  steps.    But  in  the  house  there  were  quick 
ears  and  wakeful  eyes  that  were  never  weary  in 
the  service  of  Faith.      She  was  not  there  long 
before  the  dark  form  of  M ahala  was  bending  over 
her.     Mahala'sarms  were  very  strong,  and  taking 
up  her  young  mistress  she  went  toward  the  forest. 
Here,  where  there  was  shelter  from  the  wind,  she 
sat  her  down  and  wrapped  her  in  a  cloak.     Then 
saying  she  would  soon  find  a  shelter,  she  was 
about  to  take  her  in  her  arms  again,  but  Faith 
refused,  saying  she  could  follow.     They  went  on 
into  the   forest.      The  snow  was  deep  and  the 
sounds  of  the  storm  as  it  swept  through  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  trees  were   fearful.     Confused, 
frightened  and  exhausted,  Faith  at  length  sank  in 
the  snow  and  could  go  no  farther.     They  had 
walked  a  mile  and  still  the  place  toward  which 
Mahalaflkras  directing  her  steps  was  farther  on. 
Taking  Faith  in  her  arms  again  she  went  on  until 
she  came  to  an  open  space  near  a  rocky  bluff.  Here 
stood    a    hut,    whose    rude    bark-covered    logs 
were  now  loaded  with  snow  and  ice.    The  Indian 
girl  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  the  place,  and 
setting  down  her  burden  she  knocked  at  the  door 
and  called ; 

*'  Father !     Good  father !  wake  and  let  us  in." 

"  Who  calls  ?  "  asked  a  voice  from  within. 

"  Neuqua  speaks  ;  father  help  us." 

This  hut  was  occupied  by  Adam  Rainer  and  his 
wife,  who  were  peaceable,  kind-hearted  Quakers. 
They  lived  apart  from  Che  world,  happy  to  escape 
violent  persecution.  Neuqua  had  often  visited 
them,  and  their  character  had  won  her  confidence 
and  inspired  her  with  a  kind  of  reverence. 

"Come  in,"  said  Adam  Rainer,  opening  the 
door. 

*'  I  am  afraid  she  is  dying,"  said  Neuqua,  point* 
ing  to  Faith.    "  You  are  wise — save  her." 

The  good  man  was  surprised  to  see  Faith,  but 
she  was  soon  under  his  roof  and  properly  attended 
to.  Faith  was  quite  exhausted  and  very  wretched 
both  in  body  and  mind,  but  she  was  in  the  hands 
of  as  kind  and  skillful  nurses  as  could  hive  been 
found  in  the  colony. 

f  Poor  child ! "  said  the  old  man.  "  Verily,  He 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  or  thee  must 
have  perished  in  this  fearful  storm." 
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<'  Dost  thou  think  she  is  in  danger,  Adam  %  " 
asked  his  companion. 

"Nay,  Mercy,  I  trust  she  hath  only  fainted 
from  exhaustion.  Thee  must  remove  her  wet  gar- 
ments and  replace  them  with  some  of  thy  warm 
flannels  I  will  look  in  thy  store-case  for  some  of 
that  sovereign  cordial  which  was  given  thee  by 
that  excellent  woman,  Deborah  Green  of  London, 
for  the  damsel  needeth  it  sorely." 

Before  morning  the  poor  girl  slept,  and  the  next 
day  Neaqua,  in  great  joy,  declared  that  she  seemed 
almost  well  again. 

The  next  evening  Neuqua  was  despatched  to 
the  village  for  some  articles  deemed  necessary 
to  Faith's  comfort.     As  she  approached  the  house 
of  Widow  Gary  she  saw  three  gentlemen  ascending 
the  steps.    She  was  sure  that  one  of  them  was 
Walter  Gary,  and  hastening  forward  she  addressed 
him.    It  was  Walter.     The  vessel  in  which  he 
was  to  sail  had  been  detained.     While  waiting  in 
Stratford  he  met  Col.  Heathcote  and  Mr.  Muirson 
who  were  on  the  way  to  Fairfield,  and  recollecting 
some  Important  papers  which  he  wished  to  carry 
to  his  mother,  here  turned  with  them.    He  was 
told  all  that  had  happened  to  Faith,  and  not  long 
afterwards    he    was    following    Neuqua    to    the 
Rainer*s. 

Was  he  excited  and  earnest  when  he  arrived 
there  1  Was  Faith  glad  to  see  him  1  I  will  only 
tell  you,  that  when  he  insisted  that  she  must  im- 
mediately become  his  wife  and  go  with  him  to 
Virginia,  she  answered: — 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say,  Walter.  It  cannot  be 
wrong  now  to  act  without  my  fiither*s  consent,  for 
he  has  cast  me  off.  If  I  do  not  go  with  you,  where 
shall  I  go?" 

So  they  were  married  that  night  by  Mr.  Muirson, 
and  the  next  evening  were  sailing  toward  Virginia, 
and  with  them  was  the  fiiithful  Neuqua.  4 

Let  us  return  to  Elder  Jndson*s.  When  Faith 
left  her  sister  and  went  below  in  obedience  to  the 
summons  of  her  father,  Susannah  waited  and  lis- 
tened anxiously  for  her  return.  At  length  she 
caught  the  sound  of  her  father's  voice,  and  heard 
a  noise  of  the  heavy  shutting  of  the  front  door. 
But  she  knew  not  what  it  meant.  She  wondered 
why  Faith  should  retire  to  her  own  room  without 
coming  to  her.     At  last  the  good  sister  slept. 

After  closing  the  door  on  his  child  the  elder  paced 
the  room  with  heavy  strides,  but  presently  his  anger 
began  to  give  place  to  disquietude.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  feel  satisfied  with  himself.  He  listened  to 
the  storm ;  it  was  fearful.  He  wished  Faith  would 
come  back.  He  thought  he  had  acted  hastily. 
He  might  have  sheltered  h«*r  until  morning.  He 
opened  the  door  and  sought  amid  the  darkness  to 
distinguish  her  form,  but  she  had  disappeared. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  consoling  himself^  *'  It  is  not 
far  to  Gary's  house.    It  will  not  harm  her  to  go 
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there   through   the  sdow.     She   hath  been  very 
perverse." 

Next  morning  when  the  family  was  assembled, 
he  made  known  what  happened.  V  It  is  a  dread- 
ful dispensation  of  Providence  "  he  said.  "  I  ex- 
horted and  wrestled  for  her  in  prayei*.  But  Sataii 
hath  prevailed,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  dis- 
own the  perverse  child  and  drive  her  from  my 
house.    Henceforth  let  her  be  anatbet— '^ 

"  Father,  father,  curse  her  not !  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  curse  her  not ! "  shrieked  Susannah. 
"  She  started  for  the  door,  but  ffcU  senseless  into 
the  arms  of  a  domestic  and  was  borne  to  her  cham- 
ber. Elder  Judson  himself  could  not  quiet  the 
misgiving  which  worked  in  his  heart.  Stem  as  he 
was,  he  loved  his  children.  About  noon  there 
came  intellig^mce  that  Faith  had  not  been  seen  at 
the  house  of  the  Gary's,  and  that  Walter  had  start- 
ed for  Virginia  two  or  three  days  before.  The  el- 
der was  sadly  troubled  ;  nor  was  his  trouble  less- 
ened by  Susannah,  who  was  no  longer  timid  and 
shrinking.  She  spoke  to  him  of  Faith's  mother, 
and  of  the  hour  when  that  dying  mother  gave  the 
child  to  her ;  of  the  days  and  nights  Faith  had  lain 
in  her  bosom,  and  declared  that  if  measures  were 
not  taken  to  find  her  sister  and  bring  her  home 
again  she  herself  would  leave  the  house  forever. 
The  gentle  Susannah  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
taken  a  new  charvcter,  and  every  eye  in  the  house 
bade  her  "  God  speed.*' 

"  Poor  child ! "  she  continued,  turning  to  the 
domestics.  "  Perhaps  she  has  perisjied  in  the 
snow  !     Go  all  of  you  and  search  for  her." 

They  were  all  ready  enough  to  do  so,  and,  as 
her  ftither  continued  silent,  they  obeyed  her  at 
once. 

It  was  some  relief  to  the  general  anxiety  that  the 
Indian  girl  had  gone  with  Faith.  But  no  one  had 
seen  them.  The  neighborhood  was  searched,  but 
BO  trace  of  them  could  be  discovered.  Elder  Jud- 
son went  to  his  bed  that  night,  sick  and  sleepless 
with  mental  suffering.  The  sweet  and  gentle 
voices  in  his  soul  had  prevailed,  and  when  such 
souls  melt,  it  is  like  the  thawing  of  icy  mountains ; 
floods  follow. 

The  next  day  they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival 
of  Col.  Heathcote,  who  brought  a  letter  from  Faith, 
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and  told  them  all  he  knew  of  the  events  of  the 
previous  nigbt,  and  gave  them  an  account  of 
Faith's  marriage,  of  which  he  had  been  a  wit- 
ness. 

"God  be  praised!"  said  Elder  Judson  **l( 
he  were  not  better  than-  I,  what  would  have 
become  of  my  poor  chOd.  I  have  been  to 
blame.  I  have  wronged  her.  I  have  been  harsh 
and  have  acted  ainfiilly.  Even  the  heretical 
Quakers  were  kinder  and  better  than  I.  The 
faithful  Mehala!  My  anger  hath  oflen  been  sore 
upon  her,  hut  if  she  ever  returns  I  will  reward 
her  forever.  That  savage  was  better  than 
I!" 

Susannah  was  happy  again.    She  went  to  the 
Rainers  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness  to  her 
sister,  and  hear  all  the  particnlars  of  her  reception 
under  their  roof.     She  loved  them  before  the  inter- 
view was  over,  and  ever  after  they  were  among    ' 
her  most  esteemed  friends.    Even  the  elder  was    ' 
glad  to  see  them  visit  his  house  and  treated  them    J 
with  great  kindness.    Eider  Judson  was   indeed    ■ 
changed.    He  had  thought  as  well  as  sufiered,  and 
it  was  observed  by  his  neighbors  as  remarkable,    ' 
that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  an  advocate    . 
for  tolerance  and  charity  toward  those  whose  riews 
of  religion  differed  fn>m  his  own.     "  Our  godly 
councils   must  be  tempered  with  kindness/*  be 
would  say,  **  or  they  will  do  no  good." 

•The  next  Spring  when  Walter  Cars  and  his 
wife  returned  to  Fairfield  no  one  was  s^lad  and 
eager  to  receive  them  as  the  elder,  and  the  joy  in 
his  house  was  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  the  vernal  at- 
mosphere around  it.     It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  Walter  and  Faith  never  forgot  the  Rainers,  nor ^* 
failed  to  befriend  and  protect  them.      Gary  and 
his  wife  continued  to  reside  in  Fairfield,  and   as 
there  are  many  generous,  noble-minded  people  at 
the  present  day,  I  suppose  some  of  their  descend- 
ants are  living  there  still.    As  to  Ithiel  Spaulding 
there  is  a  tradition  that  he  married  the  ancient 
spinster  whose  sharp,  swift  tongue  had  suggested    ' 
the  notion  of  the  clandestine  marriage.     His  w^ife 
has  descendants  still  living  there.      It  is  said  he    , 
was  killed  in  the  old  French  war,  having  gained    ^ 
great  reputation  for  his  patriotism  by  manifesting 
an  invincible  desire  to  enlist. 
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The  letting  lun  doth  gracefully 

Bid  US  adieu. 
And  in  the  bosom  of  a  cload 

Rvtires  from  view. 

All  earth  is  robed  in  lovelinen, 

Beauty  doth  weave 
With  the  fun>  lait  brilliant,  gorgeooa  ray 

The  shade*  of  eve. 


In  a  golden  Mghi  His  bathing 

The  forest  Uees, 
Which  sparkle  gayly,  oi  each  leaf 

Bows  to  the  breexe. 

All  nature  seems  reposing, 

And  dying  day 
Soft  mingling  with  the  new  born  night. 

Thus  glides  away. 
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**  Sae  flaxen  were  her  ringletif 

Her  eyebrowi  of  a  darker  huej 

Bewitehingly  overarching 

Twa  laoghing  e'en  o*  bonnie  blue— BirRHa. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

<<  What  a  beautiliil  place  this  is,  Gertrnde,"  ex- 
claimed Lucy  Bolton.  "  How  I  shoald  like  to  live 
here." 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  it  for  a  fortnight,  Lucy," 
replied  her  friend.  **  You  would  hate  it  before  the 
first  week  was  out,  but  then  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  society  for  the  time  being ;  and, 
indeed,  if  you  knew  what  a  doleful  life  I  had  here, 
you  would  not  refuse  me/' 

*'  I  would  not  refuse  you,  indeed,  were  I  able 
to  do  otherwise,  for  you  know,  Gertrude,  I  should 
like  it  of  all  things,  but  papa  writes  that  he  wishes 
me  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  is  obliged 
to  leave  my  mother,  who  is  not  well,  and  therefore 
I  am  wanted  home." 

«  Oh,  pshaw  i "  replied  Gertrude,  pettishly.  "  I 
don't  believe  they  want  you.  Depend  upon  it, 
jfou.  are  not  half  as  important  a  personage  as  you 
jlink,  Lucy  ;  so  just  wait  and  say — ** 
"  Excuse  me,"  interrupted  Lucy. 
"  Well,"  said  Gertrude,  "  ten  to  one,  when  you 
arrive  home,  you  will  find,  as  I  once  did,  that  you 
might  just  as  well  have  staid  as  not.  1  remember 
once  upon  a  time  I  took  it  in  my  head  that 
the  family  could  not  get  on  a  week  longer  without 
me,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  some  of  them. 
I  thought  I  would  be  dutiful  too  and  return  at 
once.  I  don't  know  what  put  it  into  my  head, 
except  that  I  was  getting  preity  tired  where  I  was, 
and  so  I  set  off  without  delay,  and  cut  off  my  visit 
by  a  week.  When  I  reached  home,  they  seemed 
quite  surprised  to  see  me,  and,  in  fact,  I  found  that 
papa  had  only  put  in  the  wish  that  I  should  return, 
either  to  fill  up  his  letter,  or  because,  perhaps,  he 
thought  I  would  never  come  unless  reminded 
from  time  to  time  that  1  was  expected.  I 
was  quite  put  out,  I  assure  you.  Not  that  I  cared 
about  leaving  my  uncle's,  for  I  was  becoming  tired 
to  death  and  was  rather  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get 
away.  But  then  I  might  have  enjoyed  myself, 
and  that  would  have  been  delightful.  How- 
ever, I  learnt  one  lesson  which  I  have  not 
forgotten,  that  is,  when  I  am  well  off,  to  slay  and 


amuse  myself  wherever  I  may  be.    So  now  profit 
by  my  experience  and  stay  where  you  are." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Lucy,  smiling,  '*  but  yon 
know  people  never  profit  by  any  but  their  own  ex- 
perience." And  then,  wishing  to  change  the  con- 
versation, she  said, "  You  surely  are  not  in  earnest, 
Gertrude,  in  saying  you  do  not  like  this  place  ?  I 
never  beheld  a  more  beautiful  spot.  What  an  ex> 
quisite  view,  with  that  running  stream — ** 

"Oh,  that  running  stream,"  interrupted  Ger- 
trude, "  is  the  only  thing  I  have  any  sympathy  with 
around  me.  It  murmurs  and  frets  and  runs  so 
hard,  as  if  it  were  trying  to  get  away,  and  yet, 
poor  thing,  like  me,  it  is  destined  still  to  struggle  and 
stay.  Thank  heaven,"  she  added,  vehemently,  "  I 
am  not  a  fixture  of  nature's.  I  am  not  planted 
and  rooted  in  this  destitute  place,  and  get  away  I 
will  before  the  year  is  out.  Papa  has  no  right  to 
shut  us  up  here  just  because  he  happens  to  like  the 
place  himself." 

"  But,  Gertrude,"  said  Lucy,  gently,  "  I  un  der- 
stood  it  was  rather  as  a  matter  of  prudence  than 
pleasure  that  your  father  gave  up  his  town  house." 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  said  Gertrude,  impatiently,  "that  was 
the  cry.  Whenever  men  want  to  do  anything  par- 
ticularly d  isagreeable,  they  begin  to  talk  of  econ- 
omy. But  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  if  they  don't 
happen  to  like  these  sam«  disagreeable  things 
themselves,  they  never  would  find  out  the  neces- 
sity to  do  them.  However,  I  wont  stay  here  for 
one,"  she  added,  decidedly. 

'*How  do  you  mean  to  assert  your  separate 
independence  then  ?  if  I  may  ask  ;'*  said  Lucy, 
laughing. 

"  ril  marry,  if  there's  no  other  way,"  she  replied, 
resolutely. 

'*  Marry ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  with  the  sudden  ani- 
mation the  subject  never  &ils  to  excite  in  a  young 
girl,  "Who?  Tell  me  all  about  it.   Do  Gertrude." 

"There's  not  much  to  tell,  Lucy,"  said  Gertrude, 
laughing.  "  I  don*t  think  I  can  make  a  hero  out 
of  Sim  Belmont,  so  you  need  not  look  so  eager 
and  interested.  You  are  not  going  to  hear  a 
romance  I  can  assure  you." 

Sim  Belmont,"  replied  Lucy,  with  evUent  sur- 
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prise  and  diaappointment.  "  Surely,  Gertrude,  you 
are  not  in  earnest.'' 

"  Indeed  I  am,  my  dear.  Never  more  ao  in 
my  life.  Sim,  as  I  said  before,  is  no  hero,  but  he'll 
do." 

Lucy  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  and  then  be- 
gan, with  some  hesitation : — 

"  But,  Gertrude,  is  not  this  rather  a  sudden  reso- 
lution ?     I  remember  last  Winter — " 

**  You  remeteber  last  Winter  that  I  used  to  laugh 
at  hfm  and  call  him  a  fool.  So  I  did.  I  had  no 
more  idea  of  having  him  then  than  you  have  now. 
But  circumstances  alter  cases,  my  dear." 

"He  is  very  amiable,  gentlemanly  and  hand- 
some," said  Lucy,  slowly,  who  felt  as  if  she  must 
now  put  the  best  lace  on  the*  matter  to  her  friend,  ' 
since  it  was  to  be,  and  carelessly  answered.  . 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  Lucy,  he  is  now  just  what  he 
was  then,  a  fool.  In  saying  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  I  had 
changed  my  opinion  of  him  at  all.  I  have  'not 
lost  my  senses  yet,  though  I  believe  if  I  stay  in  this 
detestable  place  I  shall ;  so  do  not  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  I  am  a  foo(  as  well  as  Sim,  and  am 
in  love  with  him — ^not  a  bit  of  it."  And  then 
she  laughed  such  a  merry  ringing  laugh  at  the 
bare  idea  of  such  a  thing,  that  Lucy  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment  in  amazed  perplexity,  and  then 
said, 

"  You  are  not  in  earnest,  I  see  it,  Grertrude. 
You  are  only  amusing  yourself  at  my  credulity, 
and  really  I  acknowledge  that  I  deserve  a  little 
ridicule  for  believing  for  a  moment  that  you  could 
think  seriously  of  Belmont." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  my  thinking 
seriously  of  Sim  Belmont,  my  dear,"  continued 
Gertrude,  in  the  same  careless  tone  of  merriment , 
"  for  to  make  him  a  subject  of  '  serious  thinking  * 
would  indeed  be  a  '  waste  of  thought.'  But  I  mean 
CO  have  him  nevertheless,  and  am  as  much  in  ear- 
est,  if  not  as  solemn  about  it  as  you  could  desire. 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  Gertrude,  but  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  mean  to  trifle  with  your  happiness 
so  madly,"  said  Lucy,  earnestly. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  Lucy.  Then  let 
me  explain  myself  to  you,"  said  Gertrude,  coolly. 
'*  I  detest  this  place,  and  here  papa  is  determined 
to  stay.  I  love  the  city,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  my  returning.  I  cannot  and  will  not  lead 
the  life  I  have  endured  since  I  came  here.  I  feel 
imprisoned,  cabined,  cribbed,  confined.  I  cannot 
live  without  excitement  and  pleasure.  Sim  Bel- 
mont is,  as  I  said  before  a  fool,  but  he  is  rich.  If  I 
marry  him  I  not  only  get  away  from  here,  but  I 
shall  at  once  have  all  that  makes  life  desirable. 
Society,  consequence,  amusement,  and  above  all, 
the  power  to  do  as  I  choose.  Sim  is  not  only  rich 
but  good-natured.  He'll  never  undertake  to  plague 
or  thwart  me." 


'*  I  believe,  indeed,"  replied  Lucy, "  that  be  would 
go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you." 

**  I  don't  know  about  the  fire,"  said  Gertrude, 
with  another  burt>t  of  merriment, "  but  as  for  the 
water  he  has  proved  that  already.  It  was  the 
drollest  thing  I  ever  saw.  I  wish  you  had  been 
here,"  and  the  very  idea  of  some  incident  or  other 
connected  with  her  lover  seemed  to  amuse  her  so 
much,  that  for  a  minute  or  two  she  gave  way  to 
the  sweetest,  merriest  mocking  peal  of  laughter 
ever  heard.    Her  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  the 

X spirit    of   mischief  and    fun    as  she  continued  ; 
"You  could  not  have  helped  laughing  yourself, 
Lucy,  if  you  had  seen  Sim  as  he  emerged  from 
his  watery  ordeal.    Buc  T\\  tell  you  the  story.  We, 
that  is  he  and  I,  were  standing  where  we  are  now, 
and  I  saw  a  beautiful  water-lily  on  the  opposite 
edge  of  the  stream.    I  said  I  should  like  to  have 
it  to  put  in  my  hair,  without  however  an  idea  of 
Sim's  attempting  to  get  it,  until  I  saw  him  look 
uneasy  and  he  said  it  was  a  pity  the  bridge  had 
been  swept  away  a  few  days  before  or  else  he 
might  have  got  it  for  me.    So,  half  in  fun  and  half 
to  tease  him,  I  coldly  answered  that  where  there 
was  a  will  there  was  always  a  way.  He  now  looked 
so  really  distressed  that  I  was  highly  diverted  and 
persisted  in  requiring  the  flower  and  not  his  pro- 
fessions.    If  he  really  wished  to  please  me ,  I  should 
have  had  the  flower  in  less  time  than  we  had  been 
talking  about  it,  and  added  something  about  love 
that  could  not  stand  a  cold  water  bath,  in  rather  a 
contemptuous  angry  manner  and,  would  you  believe 
it,"  she  continued  with  one  of  her  merry  and  mu- 
sical peals  of  laughter,  "  the  poor  fool  took  me  a| 
my  word  and  dashed  into  the  stream.     It  is  a  p8s|^ 
of  the  mill-race,  you  know,  and  you  have  no  idea 
of  the  force  of  the  current.    It  is  pretty  deep  tooi 
just  there,  and  you  never  saw  such  a  funny,  ruefol 
object  as  he  was,  as  he  battled  and  fought,  and 
struggled  and  kicked  to  keep  his  footing.    I  do  be- 
lieve the  creature  was  frightened.   It  is  dangerous, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  she  continued,  "  but  the 
whole  thing  was  so  absurd  that  I  laughed  until  I 
could  not  stand.     I  had  to  sit  down  upon  the  grass 
while  he  was  making  such  a  time  of  it.  At  length 
he  got  it  and  succeeded  in  reaching  terra  firma 
again.    But  such  an  object!    So  drenched  and 
shivering,  I  could  not  look  at  him  without  laugh- 
ing." 

"  Well,"  continued  Lucy, "  I  hope  you  wore  his 
flower  and  looked  your  prettiest  to  reward  him, 
poor  fellow."- 

"  Lord,  no,"  said  Gertrude,  again  overcome  by 
the  fun  of  the  whole  affair, "  that  was  the  best  of 
all.  It  was  a  poor,  forlorn-looking  thing  after  he 
had  got  it.  It  was  well  enough  growing  amid  ihe 
long  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  when 
he  handed  it  to  me  I  saw  the  leaves  'were  worm 

\   eaten  and  overflown,  and  without  thinking  I  threw     x 
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it  in  the  stream  to  sail  after  his  hat,  which  he  had 
lost  in  his  adventure,  and  which  now  was  on  an 
independent  trip  of  its  own  to  the  city.  Yoa  never 
saw  any  body  look  so  discomiitted.  I  do  believe 
he  would  have  been  angry  if  he  had  dared." 
•  "{  should  think  he  might  and  with  some  rea- 
son/* replied  Lucy.    "  It  wasenough  to  anger  any 
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man. 

"I  dtLte  say,  my  dear,"  she  coolly  replied.  "  But 
Sim's  not  a  man.  He  is  only  something  between 
a  goo^  and  a  woman !  ,The  idea  of  his  being 
angry  with  me,  that's  rather  too  good.  He  angry ! 
He  began  to  apologize  for  the  flower  not  being 
fresher." 

"  And  so  he  did  not  even  get  gratitude  for  his 
adventure  "  said  Lucy,  reproachfully. 

'♦  No,"  replied  Gertrude,  laughing,  "  he  got  noth- 
ing but  fever  and  ague." 

Fever  and  ague  !  "  repeated  Lucy. 
Certainly/*  replied  Gertrude,  carelessly.  "  Any 
fool  might  have  expected  that.  The  stream  is  icy 
cd!d  at  this  season  of  the  year.  I  don't  know," 
she  added  laughing,  "  whether  Belmont  has  sense 
enough  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  fire ;  but  you 
see,  he  has  not  enough  to  keep  himself  out  of  the 
water,  and  so  there's  the  end  of  your  ordeal,  Lucy. 
Its  the  only  thing  that  made  me  laugh  while  he 
was  here." 

"  My  dear,  Gertrude/'  said  Lucy,  "  yon  really 
perplex  and  distress  me.  You  talk  one  minute  of 
having  made  up  your  mind  to  have  Mr.  Belmont, 
and  the  next  you  are  making  such  fun  of  him  that 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  think.     You  seem  not 

fly  to  despise  him  but  to  hold  his  very  affection 
contempt.  And  even  were  you  in  a  more  calm 
and  serious  mood,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  you  mean.  I  know  Belmont's  good  points  as 
well  and  perhaps  better  than  you  do.  He  is 
amiable,  and  has  good  manners.  I  believe  his 
principles  are  good.  If  he  marries  the  right 
kind  of  a  woman  he  will  go  through  life  very 
respectably.  But,"  added  she,  smiling,  *'you 
are  not  that  woman,  Gertrude.  You  want  some 
one  who  will  manage  you,  not  some  one  who  you 
are  to  manage." 

"  Thank  you/'  said  Gertrude,  "  that's  just  what 
I  don't  want." 

"  Your  husband/'  cot^tinued  Lucy,  without  no- 
ticing the  interruption,  "should  command  your 
respect — be  one  to  whom  you  could  look  up." 

"  Heavens!  How  tiresome  you  are,  Lucy/'  ex- 
claimed Gertrude.  **  I  want  no  such  thing.  I 
only  want  one  who  will  look  up  to  me,  and  whose 
pnrse  I  can  command.  You  know  I  am  not  ro- 
mantic. I  confess  that  if  I  could  endow  Sim  with 
more  sense  I  would  do  it,  for  his  folly  wearies  me 
amazingly.  But  then,  when  we  are  married  and  he 
does  not  try  to  make  himself  agreeable,  we'll  do 
very  well.     Its  that  makes  him  such  a  bore  now. 


Bat  I  fancy  married  people  don't  undertake  to 
amuse  each  other.  Then  the  tedium  of  the  thing 
will  be  over,  and  he'll  mind  his  business  and  not 
interfere  with  me.  I  shall  have  my  own  way  and 
that's  all  I  want.  Ah!"  she  hastily  ex- 
claimed ;  "  There'fl  a  carriage  coming  down 
the  avenue.  Some  company  I  hope,"  and  she 
darted  off  to  the  house  to  see  who  the  new 
arrivals  were.  Lucy  slowly  followed,  pondering 
over  the  conversation  she  had  just  had  with 
her  friend,  who  now  tamed  back  to  say,  "  Its 
only  aunt  and  uncle  Walsh  and  the  girls.  I  used 
to  think  them  terrible  bores  in  town,  but  here  we 
learn  to  be  thankful  for  small  favors.  Any  body 
is  better  than  nobody,  if  it  is  only  an  excuse  to 
dress  for  dinner."  And  then,  when  they  climbed 
the,hill  together,  Gertrude  gave  such  an  animated 
graphic  sketch  of  her  prosy  uncle  and  proper  aunt, 
andmiqiicked  her  stiff  cousins  with  such  drollery, 
that  Lucy  could  not  but  catch  the  tone  of  her  spirits 
and  attribute  to  the  love  of  mirth  and  ridicule, 
which  was  her  prevailing  characteristic,  the  decla- 
rations that  had  so  much  perplexed  and  even 
pained  her.  But  Lucy  did  not  understand  her 
friend  ;  and  indeed  her's  was  a  character  that 
might  have  baffled  older  heads.  Few  that  gazed  at 
that  brilliant  arch-looking  creature,  who  seemed 
the  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  personified,  could  have 
divined  the  power  of  will  that  lay  concealed  under 
that  bright  and  beautiful  exterior.  The  spirit  of 
fun  and  frolic  alone  seemed  to  flash  from  the  deep 
blue  eyes,  and  the  little  mouth  looked  only  made 
for  the  arch  smile  and  merry  badinage  that  ever 
played  around  her  rosy  lips.  In  truth  she  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  and  few  could  cavil  or  find  fault 
while  under  the  witchery  of  her  loveliness,  or 
the  charm  of  her  manner.  A  passionate  love  of 
pleasure  and  a  determined  will  had  marked  her 
from  her  childhood.  Her  mother  had  been  too 
weakt  and  her  father  too  impatient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  such  a  character  in  the  proper  spirit. 
"  Gertrude  will  have  it/'  had  been  said  by  her 
mother,  in  n  tone  of  such  helpless  hopelessness  ere 
she  was  six  years  old,  that,  whatever  it  was,  she 
had  it,  and  "  let  her  have  any  thing  she  wants/' 
was  hastily  uttered  by  her  father,  who  had  not 
patience  to  combat  her  williul  and  persevering  spirit, 
and  thus  Gertrude  remained  pretty  much  mistress 
of  herself  and  the  whole  house  from  this  time  for- 
ward. The  first  absolute  check  she  had  ever 
received  was  the  removal  of  the  family  into  the 
country,  which  was  partly  a  matter  of  prudence 
and  partly  a  matter  of  general  convenience  to  Mr. 
Wajlingford.  The  expense  of  the  two  establish- 
ments had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  fond  of 
the  country  himself  he  had  cared  less  than  usual  for 
the  open  and  vehement  opposition  of  his  daughter. 
"  All  the  better  for  her/'  he  said  to  his  wife  in  an- 
swer to  some  petition  for  Gertrude  on  the  subject. 
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'•  It  will  keep  her  out  of  miachief.  .  She  is  a  head- 
strong, willful  girl,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  her 
out  of  harm's  way."  And  thus,  in  withdrawing 
his  daughter  from  the  acenevof  enjoyment,  he  fan- 
cied he  was  relieving  himself  from  any  farther 
trouble  and  anxiety  on  her  account. 

She  was  scarcely  seventeen  when  he  came. to 
this  conclusion,  which  had  been  hastened  and 
strengthened  not  a  little  by  the  Winter  of  fatigue 
and  torment  Gertrude  had  occasioned  her  mother 
and  himself,  previous  to  the  withdrawal  from  the 
city.  Her  passionate  love  and  eager  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  left  poor  Mrs.  Wallingford  with  scarce  a 
moment's  rest,  while  the  large  demands  she  made 
upon  her  father's  purse,  both  for  dress  and  the  en- 
tertainments she  insisted  on  having  at  home,  ex- 
hausted his  patience  or  rather  his  impatience,  for 
it  was  to  this  weakness  of  temper  rather  than  to 
his  indulgence  of  spirit,  that  Gertrude  owed  her 
power.  Another  source  of  worry  too  was  added 
in  the  crowd  of  gay  young  idlers,  that  attracted 
by  Gertrude's  beauty  and  witchery,  thronged  his 
drawing-rooms.  Mrs.  Wallingford,  in  the  weakness 
of  natural  vanity,  supposed  them  all  serious  suit- 
ors, and  both  gratified  and  anxious,  wearied  herself 
to  learn  the  pretentions  of  each  and  every  young 
man  that  danced  over  three  times  with  her  daugh- 
ter. Grertrude  sometimes  laughed  and  sometimes 
answered  impariently,  when  her  mother  remon- 
strated with  her  on  the  subject  of  her  different  ad- 
mirers, and  so  poor  Mrs.  Wallingford  carried  all 
anxieties  and  doubts  to  her  husband's  preoccupied 
mind  and  impatient  ear.  Wearied  and  worried, 
the  bright  idea  occurred  to  him  of  ridding  himself 
at  once,  not  only  of  the  torment,  but  the  expense 
of  such  another  Winter,  and  Mr.  Wallingford  took 
the  hasty  resolution  of  giving  up  his  city  residence. 
The  sudden  check  to  Gertrude's  enjoyment  was 
more  than  her  nature  could  bear.  Her  passion 
poured  forth  in  bitter  reproaches  and  invectives 
on  her  fiither.  His  selfish  indifference  to  her  hap- 
piness, his  carelessness  of  her  pleasure,  were  the 
prominent  themes  of  her  reproaches.  But  the 
step  was  taken,  the  removal  made,  and  Gertrude 
had  no  resource  but  in  her  willful  discontent,  until 
Sim  Belmont  made  his  appearance  at  her  father's 
place.  His  attentions  had  been  among  those  that 
most  annoyed  her  mother,  though  causelessly,  for 
Gertrude  only  valued  him  as  a  butt.  And  not- 
withstanding that  she  did  not  choose  to  discourage 
an  admirer,  yet  in  the  city  she  would  never  have 
given  him  a  second  thought.  When,  however,  he 
followed  her  to  the  country,  he  found  her  in  a  dif- 
ferent frame  of  mind.  Not  that  she  was  the  If  ast 
flattered  by  his  presence  or  touched  by  his  constan- 
cy, but  she  saw  in  him  a  hope  of  delivery,  a  door 
of  escape.  Even  Mrs.  Wallingford  began  to  look 
upon  matters  in  an  altered  spirit.  Belmont,  it  was 
true,  was  every  way  inferior  to  her  daughter,  and  in 


the  city  she  used  to  say,  **  I  cannot  bear,  my  child, 
to  see  you  wasting  your  time  and  attention  upon 
that  Belmont.  He  is  a  poor  weak  creature."  But 
now  worn  down  and  wearied  out,  she  said,  **  He  is 
good  tempered,  and  she  has  sense  enough  for  two." 
And  then  the  grand  argument  of  wealth  never 
loses  its  power  in  the  country. 

"  Let  her  do  as  she  chooses,"  said  Mr.  Walling- 
ford. "  I  only  pity  the  man  who  takes  her.  He 
will  have  his  hands  full"  And  thus  was  settled 
the  most  important  event  in  Gertrude's  life.  Bel- 
mont was  accepted,  and  an  early  day  in  Autumn 
fixed  for  the  marriage. 


CHAPTER    II. 

"  Are  yon  %  maa  ?  ^*— Macbeth. 

Bright  shone  the  sun  and  gayly  sanir  the  birds, 
as  the  carriage  that  conveyed  the  newly-married 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belmont,  drove  down  the  avenue 
from  her  father's  house,  and  if  any  tears  dimmed 
the  eyes  of  the  beauteous  bride,  they  were  those 
of  rapture  to  think  she  gazed  upon  that  fair  scene 
for  the  last  time.  She  scarce  listened  to  the  gar- 
rulous happiness  of  her  bridegroom,  who  talked  on 
without  ceasing,  as  her  mind,  wrapped  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  coming  happiness,  painted  in  brilliant 
colors  the  gayeties  of  the  coming  Winter. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  city,  they  drove  to 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  feshionable  hotels, 
where  a  suite  of  apartments  had  been  secured,  for 
Gertrude  objected  to  commencing  at  once  with  all 
the  plagues  of  housekeeping. 

The  careless,  irresponsible  life  of  a  hotel  just 
suited  her  taste,  and  the  Winter  fulfilled  her  expec- 
tations. She  was  soon  immersed  in  a  round  of 
gay  amusements,  the  most  admired,  the  most  fol- 
lowed of  any  of  the  leaders  of  fashion.  Entertain- 
ment followed  entertainment,  and  when  they  were 
not  engaged  abroad,  dinners  and  soiries  occupied 
the  time  at  home.  Belmont  made  one  or  two  fee- 
ble attempts  to  stem  this  tide  of  dissipation,  and 
the  word  "expense,"  even  escaped  his  lips  once  or 
twice ;  but  his  interference  was  received  with  sudi 
haughty  and  utter  contempt,  that  he  was  only  glad 
to  purchase  forgiveness  at  any  price.  And  in 
truth,  his  pride  in  the  beauteous  being  that  bore 
his  name,  made  him  more  than  patient  in  his 
chains,  and  he  yielded  to  her  every  whim  with 
scarce  a  struggle.  But  when  Spring  came,  he 
found  their  expenses  had  been  so  great,  that  even 
he  was  startled,  and  in  a  more  serious  tone  than 
was  his  wont,  addressed  his  wile  upon  the  sulgect. 

"  Well,  well,"  she  answered  impatiently, "  what 
have  I  to  do  with  your  bills  1  Don't  come  to  me 
with  them." 

"  But,  Gertrude,"  he  pleaded,"  I  want  to  consult 
you.** 
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"  About  what  ]  V  she  said,  pettishly.  •*  I  can't 
pay  them.'* 

"  It's  Dot  about  paying  them  f  he  replied,  **  there's 
no  difficulty  on  that  point." 

••  Well,  theh,"  she  replied,  "  if  you  can  settle 
them  without  trouble,  why  do  you  come  to  me 
with  this  long  face  about  nothing  ? " 

"  I  am  not  come  with  a  lon^  face  about  nothing," 
he  answered,  somewhat  hurt.  "  If  you  will  but 
listen  to  me." 

"  Well,  then,  be  quick,"  she  said,  hastily,  "  and 
don't  make  a  Ion?  story  of  it.  You  are  so  tire- 
some." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  find  me  so,"  he  replied,  now 
both  offended  and  mortified,  as  he  started  from  his 
seat  and  was  going  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Come  back,"  she  cried,  half  laughing ;  "  Don't 
get  in  a  pet  about  nothing.  I  did  not  mean  yjd 
were  tiresome,  only  the  accounts,"  and  then  seeing 
him  brighten  up  and  smile,  she  could  not  help  add- 
ing, "  but  hare  some  mercy  now  upon  my  pa- 
tience, for  you  know  you  are  apt  to  be  terribly 
prosy." 

The  sulky  look  again  darkened  his  face,  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  resenting  the  imputation  on 
his  agreeable  powers,  when  Gertrude  added  so  im- 
patiently :  «•  Well,  what  is  it  ?  do  begin  ; "  that  he 
did  not  dare  trust  himself  with  another  fit  of  tem- 
per, but  did  as  he  was  bid. 

**  What  I  wanted  to  say  was  about  the  expense 
we  are  living  at  here." 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  Grertrude, "  don't  be  so  careful 
of  your  pennies.  What's  the  use  of  being  rich  if 
its  not  to  enjoy  one's  money." 

"  I  am  doing  a  good  business,  certainly,  Grer- 
trude." 

"  Well,  well,  that's  the  same  thing,"  said  his 
wife,  who,  like  most  women,  fancied  if  a  man  was 
doing  a  large  business  he  must  be  rich. 

*'  But  our  expenses,"  he  continued. 

"  How  tiresome  you  are,"  interrupted  Gertrude. 
"  Did  you  not  tell  me  they  were  all  paid  1  Now 
pray  don't  go  over  that  ground  again.  What  on 
earth  is  it  that  you  want  ?  *' 

"  Then,"  replied  her  husband,  driven  to  the  point 
at  once,  **  I  propose  to  leave  these  lodgings  and  go 
to  housekeeping." 

"  And,  pray,  why  could  not  you  tell  me  this  at 
once  1 "  replied  his  wife  with  some  contempt, 
"  without  all  this  fuss.  With  all  my  heart.  I  would 
prefer  it  myself.  Indeed,  I  always  meant  we 
should  take  a  house  before  next  fall.  A  hotel  will 
do  for  a  little  while,  but  its  more  stylish  to  be  in 
one's  own  establishment.  You  may  take  one  as 
fast  as  you  please." 

Belmont  was  infinitely  relieved  by  this  declara- 
ration,  and  said,  "  Will  you  look  at  some  of  those 
that  are  advertised  and  see  what  you  think  will 
wit  us  V* 


•*  Oh,  no,"  she  replied, "  I  know  nothing  so  tire- 
Some  as  house -hunting.  Do  you  look  about  and 
when  you  find  anything  that  you  think  may  do, 
m  go  with  you  to  .see  it.  But  mind,"  she  added, 
"  Dont  you  purchase  any  until  I  see  it.'* 

"  I  did  not  think  of  purchasing,"  he  said,  with 
hesitation. 

"  Not  pHrchasing ! "  said  she,  opening  her  eyes 
very  wide.  "  You  don't  think  I  would  live  in  a  hired 
house,  do  you?  What  mean,  p;tiful  notions  you 
have." 

"  Indeed,  my  love,"  he  replied,  "  to  buy  would 
be  very  inconvenient.  Indeed,  I  dont  know  how 
I  can  withdraw  so  much  of  my  capital." 

"  Don't  pretend  to  tell  me,"  she  interrupted  an- 
grily, "  that  a  man  can't  invest  his  money  in  what 
he  chooses.  But  now  I  tell  you  once  for  all ;  I  go 
into  my  own  house  or  I  don't  go  into  any." 

This  was  spoken  with  sich  a  passionate  deci- 
sion, that  Belmont  unused  to  contend  with  his  youth- 
ful Wife,  said  no  more. 

A  few  days  after,  the  subject  was  renewed,  by 
her  husband's  telling  her  he  had  been  looking  at 

some  houses  in Square,  and  if  she  liked  them 

he  was  ready  to  purchase  one. 

**  What  houses  do  you  mean  1 "  she  inquired. 
*'  The  only  new  ones  I  remember  there  are  those 
on  the  North  side  of  the  square.'' 

"  Those  are  the  very  ones,"  he  replied. 

"  It's  not  worth  my  while,"  she  said,  **  to  look 
at  those.     They  are  only  twenty-five  feet  front." 

"  I  know  it ; "  he  said, "  they  arc  very  pretty 
houses." 

"  There's  no  such  thing  as  a  pretty  house  on  a 
twenty-five  foot  lot,"  she  answered,  contemptuously. 
"  The  parlors  must  be  mean,  little,  shabby  holes. 
Besides  I  must  have  a  dining  room.  One  of  those 
on  -^—  Place  would  suit  me  very  well." 

**  My  dear  Gertrude,  those  are  double  houses," 
said  her  husband  expoetulatingly. 

"  I  know  it,"  she  replied  coolly,  "  and  a  double 
house  I  mean  to  have.  I  hate  your  mean  little  af- 
fairs, with  small  rooms  and  low  ceilmgs." 

"  But,  indeed,  these  rooms  are  not  small,  and  the 
ceilings  are  as  high  as  any  in  town,"  he  continued. 

"  I  don't  care  how  high  they  are,"  she  answered 
impatiently.  "  I  tell  you,  I  am  not  going  to  have 
one  of  those  houses.    I  will  have  one  of  those  on 

Place  or  I'll  have  none.     If  you  purchase  the 

other  you  may  go  there  by  yourself,  for  I  tell  you 
plainly ,  I'll  never  set  my  foot  within  it." 

"  I  can't  afford  one  of  the  others,"  replied  Bel- 
mont, with  much  annoyance. 
"  You  can't  afford ! "  replied  Gertrude,  contempt- 
uously. "  How  tired  I  am  of  hearing  that  old  tune. 
I  tell  you,"  she  continued  passionately,  "  that  you 
can  afford  it,  and  you  shall." 

"  I  don't  know  where  the  money  is  to  come  from, 
that's  all,"  said  he,  sulkily. 
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'*  Then  you  are  to  find  where  it  is  to  come 
from/*  she  replied,  fiercely. 

"  You  seem  to  think  I  am  made  of  money/'  he 
continued,  in  a  dogged  tone. 

"  No,  no,"  replied  she,  "  I  know  you  are  no 
golden  calf."  And  so  highly  delighted  was  she  at 
this  retort,  that,  in  uttering  it,  she  instantly  regained 
her  good  humor,  and  gave  way  to  one  of  her  mer- 
riest peals  of  ringing  laughter. 

The  insult  was  too  broad  however  for  even  BeN 
mont  to  endure,  and,  his  eyes  flashing,  he  took  a 
step  or  two  nearer  his  wife,  as  he  said,  through  his 
closed  leetb— 

"Do  you  know  who  you  are  speaking  to, 
madam  7 " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  looking  coolly  up  into  his 
&ce,  **  to  you." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,**  said  he,  almost  choking 
with  rage,  "  that  I  am  your  husband." 

«  No  doubt  of  that,  unfortunately,"  she  replied,  in 
the  same  cool,  contemptuous  tone. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  speechless,  with 
contenditig  feelings,  and  then  turning  on  iuB  heel 
dashed  from  the  room. 

Gertrude's  was  one  of  those  tempers  that  is  never 
better  pleased  than  when  they  have  put  somebody 
in  a  passion,  so  she  half  laughed  as  she  heard  the 
house  door  slam,  and  looking  out  upon  the  pouring 
rain,  said  to  herself,  "  I  hope  he*ll  have  a  pleasant 
walk,"  and  taking  up  the  last  -new  novel,  threw 
herself  upon  the  so&. 

When  next  she  met  her  husband,  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  there  was  any  cause  of  dissa- 
greement  between  them,  and  the  remains  of  his 
dignity  were  not  proof  against  her  insensibility  and 
good  humor.  She  gained  her  point  however.  The 
house  she  desired  was  bought,  and  she  proceeded 
to  furnish  it  in  suitable  style.  Belmont  occasion- 
ally remonstrated,  but  she  carried  every  thing  with 
a  high  hand,  and  he  soon  learned  to  dread  one  of 
her  passionate  explosions  so  much  that  he  would 
yield  almost  anything  rather  than  draw  one  down 
upon  himself. 

She  was  soon  settled  to  her  heart's  delight ;  but 
instead  of  becoming  more  domestic  at  house-keep- 
ing, as  her  husband  had  fondly  hoped,  she  seemed 
now  only  to  have  a  vrider  and  more  expensive  field 
^  for,  gayety  in  being  at  the  head  of  her  own  esta- 
Ushment. 

"  Grertrude/'  said  Belmont,  coming  in  one  day, 
a  good  deal  agitated,  "  I  have  just  received  Ike 
news  of  my  Aunt  Melton's  death." 

*'  Ah,"  said  she,  "  that  is  the  old  lady  who 
brought  you  up,  is  it  not  ? " 

She  spoke  with  interest,  and  Belmont  whose 
feelings  were  a  good  deal  agitated,  conversed  for 
some  time  on  the  subject,  and  his  wife  listened 
kindly  until  he  said : — 


^ 


"  You*ll  put  on  mourning,  Gertrude,*'  to  which 
she  answered  promptly  : — 
"Who,!?  No.  I  hate  black." 

"  But,  indeed,  my  love,"  he  continued,  "  I 
think  you  should.  It  is  but  a  mark  of  proper  re- 
spect." 

"  What  nonsense,"  she  answered,  angrily,  "  to 
put  on  black  for  a  person  I  hardly  knew.  I  never 
saw  the  old  woman  but  those  two  tiresome  days 
we  passed  with  her,  when  she  talked  me  almost  to 
death." 

"  But  as  a  relation,"  urged  Belmont,  now  losing 
his  temper,"  it  is  but  due." 

"  She  was  no  relation  of  mine,"  she  carelessly 
answered.  "  You  may  put  on  black  from  head  to 
foot  if  you  like  it — I  shall  not.'* 

'*  But,  Gertrude,  I  desire,"  he  began,  with  some 
vehemence. 

"  You  desire,"  she  repeated,  contemptuously, 
"you  may  desire  until  you  are  tired,  and  now  I 
desire  that  I  may  hear  no  more  on  this  subject." 

A  short  pause  ensued,  and  Belmont  again 
began.  "  At  least  you'll  not  go  to  Mrs.  Lewis's  to 
night." 

*'  Oh ! "  cried  Gertrude,  her  eyes  sparkling  with 
anger,  "Now  the  cat's  out  of  the  bag.  Yoa 
thought  if  you  could  only  get  me  to  put  on  mourn- 
ing, that  you  would  stop  my  going  out  for  the 
rest  of  the  Winter  How  I  hate  such  mean  cun- 
ning! Yes,  I  am  going  to  Mrs.  Lewis's!  and 
what  have  you  to  say  now  ?  *'  she  continued  tri- 
umphantly. 

"  That  you  go  against  my  express  commands  " 
he  replied,  angrily. 

"  Then  I  shall  go  against  your  express  com- 
mands/' she  retorted,  contemptuously. 

"And  you  go  without  me,  if  you  go  at  all,"  he 
continued. 

"  I  had  just  as  leave  go  without  you  as  with  you," 
she  replied.  "You  may  stay  at  home  and  play 
the  dutifiil  nephew,  if  you  please,  with  all  my 
heart,  and  put  a  weeper  on  your  hat  a  yard  long, 
if  you  like  it." 

"  If  you  would  only  put  on  half  moomiug/'  he 
said,  after  a  few  moment's  pauK. 

"  I  detest  half  mourning,"  she  replied.  "  Deep 
black  is  rather  a  handsome  dress.  A  widow's 
mourning,"  she  continued,  with  sudden  animation, 
recovering  all  at  once  her  good  humor,  '*  with  the 
dear  little  cap  is  very  becoming.  I  have  no  ofcrjec- 
tion  to  put  on  that  whenever  you  please.*' 

"  Gertrude,"  cried  her  hnsbuid, "  you  are  enough 
to  drive  a  man  mad." 

Gertrude,  now  in  high  spirits,  as  she  usually 
was  after  saying  any  thing  particularly  provoking, 
only  humm^  :  "  She  wore  a  wreath  of  roees,"  and 
ringing  the  bell,  ordered  the  carriage  at  "ten 
o'clock  for  M  rs.  Lewis's." 
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'  That's  my  own  darling,**  exclaimed  Gertrude, 
talking  to  her  child,  but  at  her  hosband.  "  You'll 
have  the  spirit  of  a  man.  You'll  not  be  a  poor, 
miserable  tame  chicken." 

**  Then  see  him  laugh  and  open  his  beautiful 
blue  eyes.  He  has  your  eyes,  Mrs.  Belmont,  and 
your  own  smile  too,**  said  the  nurse,  with  the  flat- 
tery of  one  of  her  calling.  "  Its  easy  to  see  whose 
child  he  is.** 

"  Yes,"  continued  Gertrude,  in  the  same  insult- 
ing tone,  "he*s  a  Waliingford  all  over." 


i 


Thus  passed  the  first  two  years  of  Gertrude's 
•married  life.  The  third  opened  a  new  ers  to  the 
young  couple,  in  the  birth  of  a  son.  And  Bel- 
mont hung  over  the  child's  cradle,  not  only  with 
the  rapture  of  a  father,  but  with  cheering  hopes  as 
a  husband.  Gertrude  loved  the  boy  passionately, 
and  Belmont  fondly  imagined  that  a  mother's  love 
and  cares  must  now  tame  that  thiret  for  pleasure,  \ 
which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  swallow  up  every  ^ 
affection  of  her  soul,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  \ 
glowing  anticipations  of  the  happy  change  to  be  > 
wrought  in  his  as  yet  comfortless  home,  by  the^ 
arrival  of  the  young  stranger.  But  how  were  his  > 
hopes  dashed,  and  his  heart  chilled,  by  hearing 
Gertrude  say,  as  she  kissed  the  child— 

"  Ah,  you  little  dariing,  what  should  I  do  with- 
out you  in  this  dull  room  ]  But  I  must  be  out  next 
week.  I  can't  stand  it  much  longer,  even  for  you. 
By  the  way,"  she  said  turning  to  the.  maid,  "I 
want  you  to  go  to  Mme.  B's  to-  day,  and  tell  her 
she  most  let  me  have  that  rose-colored  silk,  for 
Mrs.  Campbell's  on  Friday.  Tell  her  to  be  sure 
not  to  disappoint  me,  as  I  have  nothing  else  to  wear 
that  will  do  at  all.*' 

"  Surely,  Gertrude,"  said  her  husband,  in  a  half 
deprecating  tone,  "  you  do  not  mean  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Campbell's.*' 

**  Certainly   I  do,  why  not?*'    she  answered 

rather  fiercely. 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
"  Do  you  think  you  arc  strong  enough  to  go  out 

so  soon  ?  " 

"  Strong !  I  am  as  strong  as  you  are.  Never 
was  better  in  my  life.  You  can't  persuade  me  I 
am  ill,"  she  added,  scornfully,  "  though  I  believe 
you  would  be  glad  to  have  me  actually  so.*' 

"  Oh,  Gertrude !  "  he  ejaculated,  reproachfully. 

"  Yes,**  she  continued,  her  temper  kindling, 
"  1  do  believe  you  would  be  perfectly  happy  if  I 
was  really  unable  to  quit  my  room  for  the  rest  of 
the  Winter.  You  seem  to  grudge  me  the  very  air 
of  heaven,"  but  here  she  was  interrupted  by  a  fit 
of  screaming  from  the  baby. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him,  nurse,"  she 
inquired.    **  What  does  he  want  ?  *' 

"  Nothing,  ma'am,  only  I  did  not  take  him  up  as  ; 
■oon  as  he  waked.  He  has  a  fine  spirit  of  his  \ 
own."  \ 


"  If  he  is,"  thought  the  nurse,  who,  with  the  sa- 
gacity often  found  in  that  class,  had  divined  the 
character  of  both  parents, "  there's  trouble  yet  in 
store  for  yon.'* 


CHAPTER    III. 

Din  backward  m  1  cast  my  view, 
What  siek'oing  sceaes  appear  I 
What  aorrowi  yet  may  pierce  me  through 
Too  justly  I  may  fear.**— fiiriw. 

"  Well  you  need  not  snap  so,  Belmont,**  said 
Gertrude  one  day,  as  her  husband  answered  some 
remark  of  her's  rather  shortly .  "  What  on  earth 
is  the  matter  of  you.  You  are  grown  so  cross 
there's  no  living  with  you.'* 

**  There's  matter  enough,**  he  answered,  almost 
savagely,  and  left  the  room. 

Gertrude  gazed  after  him  for  a  moment  in  some 
surprise  ,  and  then  said  to  herself,  '*  If  there  was 
any  use  in  minding  what  he  says,  he  really  would 
frighten  one.  How  I  hate  such  grand  black  looks 
about  nothing,"  and  so  she  dismissed  the  subject 
from  her  mind,  and  turned  to  some  fiincy  ball  cos- 
tumes she  had  been  looking  over. 

A  very  short  time  however,  taught  her  that 
these  "  grand  black  looks,*'  were  not  quite  "  about 
nothing,"  for  Belmont  was  a  bankrupt. 

"  Belmont  has  failed,"  was  the  news  and  gossip 
of  the  day.  Some  wondered  at  it,  others  were 
not  at  all  surprised. 

"  I  thought  his  father  left  him  a  handsome  for- 
tune," said  one. 

<*He  did,'*  was  the  answer, "but  when  a  man 
puts  the  third  of  his  capital  in  a  house,  and  half  as 
much  again  in  his  furniture,  there's  not  much  left 
for  business.  Living  at  the  rate  too  he'has  done, 
I  only  wonder  how  he  has  kept  up  so  long.  It's 
downright  robbery.'* 

«  That's  his  wife,'*  replied  the  other.  "  She*s 
enough  to  ruin  any  man." 

"  Then  he  is  a  d d  fool  to  let  her,"  answered 

the  fiitt  speaker. 

"  No  doubt  on  that  point,  but  that* s  just  what  he 
is,"  was  the  reply. 

And  how  did  Gertrude  bear  the  reverses  that 
gave  rise  to  the  careless  gossip  of  her  five  hundred 
gay  friends? 

At  first  she  hardly  comprehended  it,  but  no  soon- 
er did  she  take  it  in,  in  all  its  bearings,  than  her 
temper  broke  forth  with  a  fury  past  all  former  expe- 
rience. Hitherto  she  had  dispised  her  husband — 
now  she  hated  him.  She  thought  of  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  husband's  mental  inferiority,  to  which 
was  now  added  poverty,  and  she  felt  herself  cheat- 
ed, defrauded,  outraged.  In  short,  she  seemed  to 
think  that  he  swindled  her  in  marrying  her. 

He  had  painful  scenes  lo  go  through,  and  hard 
words  to  encounter  from  creditors,  but  they  were 
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as  nothing  to  the  trials  of  home»  for  few  are 
endowed  with  the  bitter  tongue  that  made  Ger- 
trude's temper  so  scorching.  And  then,  moreoyer, 
spite  of  all,  he  still  passionately  loved  hfs  wife. 

"  And  this  is  what  you  have  brought  me  to,"  she 
said,  as  she  looked  around  upon  the  desolate  apart- 
ments, now  stripped  of  their  rich  furniture  oa  the 
day  of  the  auction.  "  And  for  this  I  marned  and 
left  my  father's  house,  where  I  never  knew  a 
want." 

"  Gertrude,*'  said  her  husband,  with  more  firm- 
ness than  he  had  yet  shown,  "  from  you  at  least  I 
deserve  no  reproaches.  It  was  to  gratify  you  that 
I  encountered  unwarrantable  expenses,  and  if  I  am 
a  ruined  man,  it  is  you  who  have  driven  me  to  it.*' 

"  V*  exclaimed  his  wife,  her  eyes  flashing.  "  Do 
you  dare  turn  it  upon  me  ?  Do  you  dare  charge  me 
with  your  ruin  1  What  did  I  know  of  your  affairs  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  again  and  again  I  could  not  afford 
the  rate  at  which  we  were  living,"  he  replied. 

**  Then  you  had  no  business  to  allow  it/*  she 
retorted. 

"  You  would  have  it,"  he  continued,  in  the  same 
tone. 
"  I  would  have  it  1 "  she  repeated  scornfully, "  and 
if  my  little  Wallingford  wants  to  put  his  hand  in 
the  fire,  I  am  to  let  him,  and  say  he  would  have 
it?  If  you. had  the  spirits  of  a  man  you*d  be 
ashamed  to  take  refuge  under  your  wife's  petti- 
coats." 

There  was  too  much  truth  in  this  for  him  to  re- 
tort back  again.  The  little  flash  of  temper  he  had 
shown  died  out  immediately,  and  crest-fallen  and 
completely  cowed  he  took  his  hat  and  was  about 
to  leave  the  room,  but  she  sprang  forward  and, 
placing  her -back  against  the  door,  exclaimed : — 

"  No,  you  are  not  going  to  sneak  off  in  that  way. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  left  here  alone.  You  wUl 
just  please  to  stay  until  the  carriage  comes." 

And  so  passed  the  last  few  hours  in  the  house 
that  she  had  taken  pooession  of  with  so  much 
pride  and  exultation  but  a  few  short  years  beltre. 

From  the  home  of  their  happier  days  they  drove 
to  lodgings,  fiir  Gertrude  refused  to  go  to  house- 
keeping again,  in  a  manner  that  suited  their 
altered  circumstances. 

*'  Lodgings,  bad  enough.  Heaven  knows,"  sh* 
said,  as  she  selected  those,  which,  mean  as  she 
thought  them,  yet  gave  great  offence  to  her  hus- 
band's creditors,  as  being  much  more  handsome 
than  the  homes  of  many  of  chose  to  whom  he 
owed  large  sums. 

But  the  heaviest  fiiilure  is  but  a  nine  days'  won- 
der to  those  who  have  no  personal  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  the  Belmont's  reverses  were  now 
merged  in  the  more  prevailing  interest  of  a  grand 
fancy  ball,  for  which  half  the  town  had  been  in 
preparation  fi>r  some  weeks. 

"  What  is  that?  "  said  Gertrude,  languidly,  half 


rising  from  the  sofa,  as  the  servant  brought  in  a 
band  box. 

**  Something  from  Madame  B*s.'* 

"  From  Madam  B's,"  she  replied, "  What  can  it 
be  7  Oh,  my  fancy  dress.  I  had  quite  forgotten  it« 
So  many  horrid  things  have  happened  since,  that 
they  had  quite  driven  it  fi-om  my  head.*' 

Behnont  looked  up,  excessively  annoyed,  and 
said,  impatiently,  "  There,  take  it  away,  Susan." 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
Imposition, "  Susan  will  do  no  such  thing.    Hold 
^t  up,  Susan,  and  let  me  see  it." 

The  servant  did  as  she  was  bid. 

**  How  beautiful!  "  exchiimed  Gertrude,  '<  It  is 
perfect.  That  Madam.  B.  is  certainly  a  witch. 
How  becoming  it  will  be." 

"  You  surely  don't  think  of  going,"  said  Bel- 
mont, hastily,  as  the  servant  left  the  room. 

It  had  not  crossed  her  mind  until  he  asked  the 
question,  when  she  instandy  replied,  looking  at 
him  coolly, 

"  Why  not  ? " 

"  Why  not ! "  he  replied, "  Because,"  he  contin- 
ued, raising  his  voice,  "  it  would  not  be  decent. 
That's  why." 

"  Then,"  answered  she,  contemptuously,  "  you 
may  stay  at  home  and  play  decencyf  if  you  like, 
but  I  am  going." 

"  You  cannot  be  in  earnest,"  he  replied,  implor- 
ingly. "  You  surely  would  not  in  our  drcumstan- 
ces  be  seen — " 

*'  As  for  our  circumstances,"  said  the,  intemp* 
ting  him,  **  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  dress  is  bought  and  paid  for,  so  that  my  wear- 
ing it  is  no  new  expense.  And  as  for  being  seen," 
she  continued  bitteriy,  "  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  being  seen.  I  owe  no  one  any  thing," 
which  was  true  enough,  for  though  her  bills  were 
neither  few  nor  light  at  the  time  of  the  failui^,  she 
had  insisted  imperiously  upon  her  husband's  pay- 
ing  them  at  once— she  cared  not  where  the  money 
came  from. 

';  Then  if  you  have  no  feeling  of  propriety,  no 
sense  of  decency  yourself,"  cried  he,  passionaiely, 
"  to  prevent  your  going,  I  forbid  it." 

"  You  forbid  it,"  she  repeated,  scornfully.  **  One 
would  really  think  to  hear  you,you  were  talking  to 
a  child." 

'*  If  I  am  not  talking  to  a  child,  I  am  talking 
to  my  wife,"  he  continued,  now  thoroughly  roused, 
"  and  you  may  remember,  madam,  that  obedience 
is  one  of  the  marriage  vows.  Most  wives  look 
upon  the  promise  as  obligatory." 

"  And  to  most  wives,"  she  retorted,  fixing  her 
blue  eyes  on  him,  **  the  duty  is  light.  Where  one 
loves  and  honors,  to  obey  is  easy  .But  to  fulfill  the 
last,  without  bei'ig  able  to  achieve  the  others,  would 
be  a  virtue  indeed— K>ne  quite  beyond  the  acope 
of  my  humble  powers."    And  so  aaying,  she  ga^ 
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ered  up  the  dress  and  swept  off  to  her  room,  saying 
to  herself,  **  There's  a  bone  for  you  to  pick.  Set 
him  np  with  an  obedient  wife." 

She  had  begun  this  quarrel  without  any  idea  of 
going  to  the  ball ;  but  now  it  was  a  settled  thing. 
"  She  would  ^o  if  it  wee  only  to  spite  him.  Besides 
she  wanted  to  go,  and  it  was  ail  nonsense  not  to 
go.  Since  she  had  dresses,  she  might  as  well 
wear  them  "  and  so  she  went. 

**Can  that  be  Mrs.  Belmont  1" 

"  No,  surely,  and  yet  it  is/*  were  the  first  ejaca- 
lations  that  greeted  her  appearance;  and  then 
"  How  beautiful,"  and  **  how  shameful,"  followed 
in  quick  and  strange  succession. 

Bat  beauty  carries  all  before  it,  for  the  time  be- 
ing at  least,  and  the  young  men  crowded  round 
her,  and  few  that  looked  in  that  bright  arch  face, 
with  its  winning  smiles  an4  heard  the  merry  ring- 
ing laugh  would  have  suspected  the  high  fierce 
quarrel  that  had  sent  her  there. 

There  was  that  remarkable  peculiarity  about 
Gertrude's  physiognomy,  her  passions  seemed  to 
leikve  no  more  trace  upon  her  features,  than  the 
clouds  upon  a  fair  landscape.  The  bright  Sum- 
mer's sun  does  not  more  completly  obliterate  the 
Winter's  storms,  than  the  change  of  mood  cles  red 
off  all  vestiges  of  previous  temper  from  her  beau- 
tiful face.  The  reason  was,  probably,  that  her  pas- 
sions though  violent  were  not  deep.  No  feeling 
reigned  long  enough  to  grave  its  traces  with  it. 
Clouds  leave  no  sign  of  their  passage,  be  they  ever 
so  dark. 

"  Well,  fair  Sultana,  and  where's  thy  lord.  I've 
not  seen  him  to-night." 

**  No,"  she  answered  gayly, "  he's  at  home." 

"  In  what  character  1  "  inquired  some  one  who 
had  misunderstood  her  answer. 

**  In  that  of  Dismal  Jemmy,"  she  replied, 
laughing  merrily. 

The  witticism  certainly  was  not  brilliant,  but  the 
success  it  met  with  was  unbounded.  There  \b 
something  so  novel  in  ridicule  being  leveled  at 
one's  husband  that  it  always  takes.  Besides,  poor 
Belmont  had  worn  such  a  very  long  face  and 
looked  so  funereal  ever  since  his  feilure,  and  more- 
over, had  always  been  more  or  less  of  a  butt,  that 
the  cognomen  seemed  just  to  suit  him,  and  "  Dis- 
mal Jemmy,"  clung  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

One  of  the  chief  themes  of  the  next  day's  talk, 
was  Mrs.  Belmont's  being  at  the  ball.  It  came 
before  the  characters  and  dresses  in  interest,  and  the 
consequences  fell  heavily  upon  poor  Belmont. 
Some  creditor,  fiir  removed  from  the  fancy  ball 
sphere,  (and  not  the  less  bitter  for  that,)  heard  that 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  elegantly  and  ex- 
pensively dressed  women  at  Mrs.  Hauton'ft  f6te 
was  Mrs.  Belmont. 

It  rankled  deep  and  fierce,  and  strong  was  the 

opposition  he  made  to  aigiiing  off  with  the  other 
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creditors,  and  some  words  fell  from  his  lips, 
as  to  "  his  not  toiling  to  pay  for  other  people's  ex- 
travagances. His  wife  would  like  finery  and  fancy 
dresses  as  well  as^  any  lady,  and  if  he  could  not 
give  them  to  her,  he  certainly  should  not  to  any 
body  else's  wife." 

From  this  scene,  Belmont  returned  home  just  as 
his  wife  was  resdy  to  go  out. 

**  Pray,  don't  wear  that  hat  and  dress,"  he  said, 

m 

hastily. 

**  Why  not  1 "  she  answered,  somewhat  surprised. 

**  It's  too  gny,"  he  replied. 

*'  What  new  crotchet  is  this,"  she  exclaimed,  im- 
patiently. "  You  have  seen  this  dress  a  hundred 
times.;  you  never  found  fault  with  it  before.** 

**  It  looks  too  expensive.  Do,  pray,  wear  some- 
thing else,"  he  said,  imploringly.  "  Go  and  put  on 
a  dark  hau" 

"  But  I  have  not  got  one,"  she  answered. 

"  Then,  for  Heaveii's  sake,  get  one,"  he  said,  in 
utter  despair.  "  Situated  as  we  are,  we  should 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  extravagance,  and 
you  certainly  do  not  look  like  the  wife  of  a  ruined 
man,"  he  added,  bitterly. 

"  How  unreasonable  you  are,"  she  replied.  "  I 
have  not  purchased  a  single  new  article  since  your 
failure,  and  here  you  are  taunting  me  with  extrava- 
gance, and  yet  want  me  to  buy  a  new  hat.  You 
certainly  are  a  consistent  man  ! " 

'*  Any  thing  is  better  than  such  an  appearance 
of  wealth,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  but  due  to  my  credi 
tors—" 

*'  You  really  have  extraordinary  views  as  to  pro- 
priety," said  she,  interrupting  him.  **  1  must  get 
new  things  by  way  of  looking  economical !  I  think 
it  more  honest  to  wear  my  old  ones." 

Belmont  now  flew  into  a  passion,  and  repeated 
all  the  remarks  made  by  McCraven,  to  which  she 
only  answered,  indignantly,  "  The  vulgar  brute," 
without  paying  any  furtiMr  attention  to  his  obser- 
vations. 

Belmont's  affairs  were  finally  adjusted  ;  and  his 
friends  set  him  up  in  business  again,  and  had  he 
been  biassed  with  a  firm  temper  or  a  prudent  wife, 
the  future  was  open  to  him  with  a  fiiir  prospect 
«nd  the  past  might  have  been  retrieved.  But 
Gertmde  could  not  forgive  him  his  failure,  and 
would  not  make  the  sacrifices  their  circumstances 
so  imperatively  demanded.  She  bad  barely  toler- 
ated him  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  but  now 
that  she  chose  to  consider  him  as  the  author  of  all 
her  privations  she  fairly  hated  him.  Then  she 
had  answered  him  with  temper,  only  when  he 
attempted  to  chide,  or  as  she  said,  to  thwart  her ;  but 
now  there  were  few  moods  in  which  she  did  not 
taunt  him.  Though  Gertrude  had  never  loved  her 
husband,  yet  it  was  not  of^en  that  she  openly  ex- 
pressed the  infinite  contempt  she  felt  for  him.  But 

now  poverty,  that  tries  loving  hearts  and  true  spir- 
it 
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its,  brought  forth  a  bitterness  of  temper  that  over- 
whelmed him.  Sometimes  he  retorted,  and  high 
scenes  of  mutual  recrimination  passed  between 
them.  Bat  these  were  rare,  for  if  he  had  ever 
had  any  spirit,  it  was  long  since  broken ;  even 
the  temper  he  had  occasioDally  evinced  was  almost 
extinguished,  and  he  usually  received  her  taunts 
with  a  meek  silence  and  craven  air  that  almost 
set  her  frantic. 

Her  expenses  were  still  far  beyond  the  limit  of 
their  means,  for  a  certain  degree  of  dress  and 
pleasure  she  would  have  ;  and  because  she  had  not 
all  she  wanted,  she  believed  she  Lad  nothing.   Her 
husband  seldom  dared  to  oppose  her,  but  he  sighed 
and  groaned,  and  looked  and  played  the  part  of 
"  Dismal  Jemmy  "  to  such  perfection  that  his  wife 
foirly  loathed  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.      The 
creaking  of  his  boots  seemed  to  be  the  *'  tenth 
wave,"  the  last  drop  that  made  the  cup  run  over. 
Meanwhile  the  little  Wallingford  grew  in  beauty 
as  in  years,  and  the  love  which  his  mother  had 
never  bestowed  upon  any  other  human  being,  Y^as 
poured  forth  upon  him  to  a  degree  th!it  amounted 
to  idolatry.    The  boy  inherited  both  her  beauty 
and  her  willfulness  of  character,  and  she  gloried 
alike  in  both.      His  father,  who  had  been  well 
brought  up,  had  some  tieeble  notions  of  regular 
training  and  proper  discipline,  and  would  have 
checked  the  infant  faults  which  so  early  developed 
themselves,  but  that  his  wife  imperiously  desired 
that  he  would  "  leave  her  child  to  her  manage- 
ment."   She  always  spoke  as  if  her  right  in  the 
boy  was  sole  and  entire.    "  She  would  not  have 
his  spirit  broken.      She  liked  it.     She  thanked 
Heaven  he  had  a  spirit  of  his  own.    She  was  glad 
to  find  he  had  the  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  man. 
He  at  least  would  be  no   mean,  chicken-souled 
craven.    He  was  a  Wallingford  all  over."     And 
these  and  similar  taunts  soon  taught  both  father 
and  son  that  his  authority  was  a  matter  of  no 
account. 

"  You  must  not  slide  down  the  stairs,  Master 
Wallingford,"  said  the  nurse,  one  day.  "  You 
know  your  papa  told  you  you  must  not." 

"  My  papa ! "  answered  the  boy.  *•  Who  minds 
my  papa."  And  he  prepared  to  take  another 
ride. 

His  mother  who  was  passing  through  the  hall, 
heard  him,  laughed,  and  kissing  him,  said,  "  He 
is  a  fearless  little  dog.  I  do  love  a  brave  boy ;  but 
take  care,  nurse,  he  does  not  fall,"  and  passed  on. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Wallingford  ?  **  she  said, 
to  him  another  time,  as  she  was  startled  by  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  a  groan,  and  turning  saw 
the  boy  seated  with  his  legs  across  and  his  little 
hands  clasped  upon  his  head.  **  What's  the 
matter  1 " 

I  am  only  playing  papa,"  answered  the  little 


fellow,  at  which  his  mother  laughing  caught  him 
up  in  her  arms  and  kiafting  him  again  and  again, 
said  he  was  "  too  bright ; "  and  for  weeks  Walling- 
ford was  made  to  "play  papa,"  to  her  infinite 
delight  for  all  her  morning  company,  and  there 
was  a  drollery  about  the. monkey  that  never  failed 
to  amuse  even  those  who  most  strongly  condenmed 
the  mother's  part  in  the  domestic  drama. 

And  thus  tiie  boy  learned,  while  almost  a  baby, 
that  to  set  his  father  at  defiance  was  at  once  the 
cleverest  as  well  as  the  pleasantest  thing  he 
could  do. 

A  few  years  passed  in  this  way  and  then  Be  Imont 
failed  again,  and  this  time  there  were  hard  things 
said  of  him.  A  first  failure  often  excites  sympathy, 
but  a  second  is  not  so  easily  forgiven.  Much  in  - 
dignation  was  mixed  with  the  little  pity  his  mis- 
fortunes excited.  He  had 'not  behaved  well,  had 
got  money  when  he  must  have  known  he  would 
&ii;  and  in  short  there  was  a  loss  of  character 
this  time  a»  well  as  money.  His  debts,  however, 
were  not  great  as  his  credit  had  been  limited,  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  he  was  once  more  set  agoing. 
But  it  could  not  last.  He  was  too  weak  and  his 
wife  too  willful  to  be  taught  by  experience.  Beside 
few  had  confidence  in  him,  and  his  business  did 
not  run  a  year.  Both  pity  and  indignation  were 
now  merged  in  contempt.  He  had  always  been 
a  "poor  creature,"  but  now  he  was  a  "  poor 
devil." 

What  was  to  become  of  them  was  the  next 
question.  Acquaintances  might  abandon  them 
and  friends  give  them  up,  but  relations  could  not 
see  them  starve. 

Finally,  through  the  influence  of  some  of  her 
father's  friends,  a  small  place  was  procured  for  him 
under  government,  but  the  salary  was  all  insuffi- 
cient for  their  wants,  and  debts  followed,  bringing 
contempt  and  misery  with  them. 

Gertrude  now  looked  at  her  boy  as  her  "  future." 
Her  hopes,  her  happiness,  her  pride,  her  all,  were 
bound  up  in  him.  But  as  years  rolled  on,  the 
woman  who  had  never  even  been  influenced  by  the 
will  or  wishes  of  any  human  being,  was  gradually 
becoming  the  slave  of  the  youth  whom  she  had 
taken  pains  as  it  were  to  rear  for  her  own  punish- 
ment. 

She  was  now  beginning  to  tremble  before  the 
reckless,  willful,  selfish  character  that  bore  dow^n 
all  opposition  before  it,  as  she  herself  had  once 
driven  all  obstacles  before  her.  "  I  will  have  it " 
and  "  Give  it  to  me  or  you'll  repent  it,"  were  words 
that  often  fell  firom  her  son's  lips,  and  she  had 
learned  to  fear  his  threats. 

It  was  too  late  now  to  attempt  to  rein  him  in. 
The  lad  was  almost  a  man,  if  not  in  years  at  least 
in  character.  He  was  fierce  in  temper,  strong  in 
passion,  and  the  same  mad  thirst  for  pleasure  was 
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his  prevailing  trait,  as  it  had  eTcrbeeu  the  mother's. 
He  gave  back  trait  for  trait,  and  as  she  had  often 
proudly  said,  "  He  was  a  Wallingford  all  over." 
Her  own  qaiver  had  famished  the  shaft,  and 
the  haughty  spirit  that  had  once  defied  all  re- 
straint was  yet  destined  to  be  humbled  and  crushed, 


and  the  instrument  was  of  her  own  sharpentng. 
But  we  forbear  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  that 
strong  will  was  broken,  and  the  anguish  of  spirit 
that  repaid  the  willfulness  of  her  youth. 

"  As  she  had  meted  it  unto  others,  so  was  it 
meted  unto  her." 


fiHiie  V(i!)iii[>;£ii'f i£. 


BT    JEROME     A.     M  A.  B  E  Y  . 


I 


She  stood  before  her  mirror, 
That  high-born,  ^nzon  maid, 

In  bratdiDg  pearl  and  azare  plume, 
Moat  daintily  array*d  ; 

And  on  her  lip,  the  iprtnging  ■mile, 
Than  jewel  bnghter  play'd. 


For  itill  the  tranoefal  while  she  gazM, 
How  strangely  fair  she  grew ! 

Oh,  with  what  canning  she  was  wrought. 
Then  fint  the  maiden  knew; 

And  flew  the  haughty  crimson 
Where  nerer  yet  it  flew. 


^*  I  well  might  deem  some  spirit  wand 
Had  charmed  the  air !  **  she  said ; 

"  Is  then  thy  gift,  Oh  lovelinees. 
So  freely  on  me  shed  !  '* 

The  lily  marvePd  when  the  wave 
Gave  back  her  bending  head. 


**  To  night— the  hearts  that  I  shall  win ! 

Oh,  oft  in  girlish  dream, 
That  floated  from  the  purple  rhyme 

When  beauty  waa  the  theme. 
Pre  well-nigh  wept — so  proud  and  blest 

Such  destiny  did  seem. 


"  And  sure,  the  blndiog,  peerleas  dower} 

I  feel  to  be  my  own, 
Like  all  bright  thing*,  wai  nerer  meant 

To  sparkle  on  unknown  ; 
First  lure  from  light  yon  hneful  wing ! 

Go,  hide  the  costly  stone  ! 


**  And  erer,  nightly  hence,  my  Arm 

Hhall  ffhtter  mid  the  sheen 
Of  courtly  lout,  where  beaatiful 


And  pridefui  ones  are  seen  ; 
And  there  I'll  make  my  empery— 
To  queen  It  well,  I  ween  !  '* 


Then  laugh'd  she  till  the  shaken  earls 
Her  neck  went  dancing  o*er ; 

When  momently  her  look  grew  calm 
Much  calmer  than  before  ; 

And  glancing  from  the  mirror, 
It  sought  the  chamberfloor. 


Long,  deeply  mas*d  the  maiden, 
When  thns  she  spoke  sfain, 

"  Ye«,  I  shall  soon  be  reckon*d 
Of  the  splendor-loving  train  ; 

But  ever  be  their  mindless  fate 
My  secret  souPs  disdain  ! 


"  And  now  sweet  angel  of  my  breast 
Oh,  hear  my  prayer,  in  tooth. 

Keep  warm,  in  folly's  reckless  ring. 
My  feeling  heart  of  youth  ! 

Make  bright  to  passion's  wildest  gleam, 
My  girdle  star  of  truth  ! 


**  Though  many  dazzling  forms,  yet  vain, 

Seek  favor  in  mine  eye, 
Yet  burn  its  softest  fire , 

When  the  lofty  mind  is  high  ! 
My  meedful  smile  but  render 

Endeavor,  lone  and  high  ! " 


A  vision,  gentle,  brave  she  was, 
That  lady,  standing  there, 

Bat  gentler,  braver  were  the  words 
That  came  from  one  so  fair — 

Goo  bless  the  high  soul'd  maiden  I 
Bright  blessing  every  where ! 


/^i^J2»^» 
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BT     MRS.     L.      H.     SIGOURNET. 


I  HATE  a  flock  of  poultry  in  my  yard, 

Noblo,  domMtic  birds,  aod  at  thsir  heod 

A  BUtely  creature,  white,  with  crimson  crest, 

Brave,  to  a  fault,  and  to  the  gentle  lex 

Polite  OB  in  the  dhyt  of  chivalry. 

I  take  a  pride  to  «ee,  them  roaming  free 

In  perfect  comfort,  for  the  happinett 

Of  even  the  humbleit  heart  makes  glnd  oar  own. 

But,  ah  !  one  Summer  morn,  sad  tidings  came 

That  in  yon  garden  they  were  trespassers. 

Rudely  marauding  'mid  the  new-sown  com. 

Which,  from  its  fbrrow  tearing,  they  applied. 

Without  aaeruple,  to  their  own  behoof. 

Now,  though  I  could  not  deem  them  culpable, 

For  p^tty  larceny,  all  uninformed 

Ofm$um  and  of  tuum,  as  they  were, 

Tet,  as  'twos  fit  my  neighbor's  rights  should  b« 

Re«pected  as  mine  own,  and  I  wo*  held 

Their  guardian,  and  responsible  in  law 

For  all  misdeeds  by  them  conoeived  or  done, 

I  did  adjudge  them,  not  to  death,  but  bonds ; 

And  straightway  was  their  dormitory  made 

Their  doleful  prison-house. 

But  still  my  heart 
Yearned  over  them,  aa  sunny  days  swept  by 
And  in  their  narrow  fortress  they  were  held 
Sequestrate,  by  sweet  breese  unvisited— 
And  through  the  strictness  of  iheir  doom  forbade 
To  scratch  the  gravel,  or  to  stir  the  mould — 
Their  health,  and  their  delight.    Oft,  when  I  heard 
Their  restless  fluttering  'gainst  their  dangeon  bars 
I  longed  to  say, "  Come  forth,  nod  sin  no  more.*' 

Now  in  oar  premises,  a  tenant  long 
Had  been  a  creature  of  the  feline  nee— 
A  huge,  black  cat.    She  oft-times  kindly  lured 
To  kitchen,  or  to  parloi^-still  maintained 
Her  own  establishnsent,  a  bed  of  straw 
High  in  a  laddered  loft,  and  doily  food 
Of  meal  and  water  with  potatoes  mix'd. 
Or  divers  meats,  with  which  her  fiiends  the  hens 
Regaled  themselves,  and  she  was  pleased  to  share. 
'Twas  very  plain  that  sha  aspired  to  hold 
Communion  with  these  bipeds. 

Bat  they  bent 

Patrician  looks  on  their  obeeqaioos  guest, 

Nor  once  the  aristocracy  of  wing* 

Deigned  to  furget ;    while  she,  though  oft  repulsed, 

And  never  welcomed,  unrepining  bore 

The  sharp  infliction  of  their  hasty  beak 

With  friendship  unimpaired. 

Yet  when  she  missed 

Their  much  desired  society,  and  taw 
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Six  tender  chickens,  rendered  motherless 
By  that  stern  edict  which  had  left  their  coop 
'AH  desolate,  and  filled  the  donjon  keep, 
tfhe  did  betake  heraeif  to  comfort  them 
With  all  benevolence.    Where'er  they  roamed 
She  in  their  midst  weut  marching,  sentinel 
And  nursing  mother.    And  when  they  reposed, 
Or  clustered  round  the  door,  she  couching,  tamed 
Insinuatingly;  her  yellow  eyes,    - 
Watchfully  kind,  upon  her  orphan  charge, 
Expecting  possibly  some  slight  return 
Of  filial  reciprocity.    Twa«  strange 
To  see  such  care,  and  with  what  heightened  pride 
She  bore  her  coat  of  sable,  now  she  filled 
A  plaoe  of  trust. 

At  length,  one  Summer-morn, 
When  each  fresh  bloasom  overflowed  with  joy, 
I  wished  to  mark  the  era,  by  an  act 
Of  gaol  delivery,  and  bade  them  call 
My  banished  home  again. 

But  when  I  saw 
How  crest-fallen,  end  how  heavy^yed  they  were, 
Whose  good  conditions  long  had  been  my  pride. 
And  felt  how  much  their  ignorance  of  law 
Excused  its  breach,  and  mollified  their  crime, 
t  did  repent  of  the  severity 
That  bore  the  name  of  justice. 

Forth  they  came. 
Timid,  and  ill-assured,  and  sod  at  heart. 
Not  daring  yet  to  take  with  full  intent 
The  bliw  of  liberty. 

Fast  by  their  side. 
Their  jeity  friend,  with  wondroas  ardor  plfnged 
Into  the  dewy  grass,  though  all  her  kind 
Eschew  wet  feet,  and  on  the  snowy  breast 
Of  the  toll  leader,  pressed  her  satin  head 
Caressingly,  and  with  a  conscious  glance 
Looked  back  to  me,  and  then  to  him  again, 
With  soft  congratulation  unrepreesed, 
Though  unretumed.    No  boasted  speech  of  man 
E'er  said  with  more  directnesa,  "  See !  my  friends ! 
And  on  the  whole  fraternity  of  hens 
Bending  a  ghid  regaid,  to  me  die  c&me. 
Mewing  her  thanks. 

Methought  'twas  wonderful ; 
But  He,  who  heeds  the  new-fledged  raven's  cry, 
When  by  the  unfeeling  parents  leftforlom. 
Doth  sometimes  sow  the  seeds  of  sympathy 
In  uncongenial  natures,  deigning  thus 
To  moke  life's  load  the  lighter,  and,  perchance. 
Luring  his  favored  papil,  man,  to  Dots 
The  mferior  creatures,  with  more  kind  nfard. 


l(DSQiII(g]Ii(DlY. 


BT    L  .     M  AKIA    CHILD. 


4  urang«r  amoof  itranse  facet,  th*  drinketh  the  wormwood  of  dependeoee ; 

She  ie  marked  as  a  child  of  want ;  and  the  world  hatalh  poverty. 

She  ie  cared  for  by  oooe  upoD  earth,  and  her  God  leemeth  to  fonake  her. 

Then  eomeih,  in  fitir  ehow,  the  prombe  and  the  feint  of  affeciion  ; 

And  her  heart,  loof  aauied  to  kindnen,  ^memhereth  her  brother,  and  loveth  ; 

And  tfato  traitor  hath  wronfed  her  truit,  and  mocked  and  flung  her  from  him ; 

And  men  point  at  her  and  iaogh,  and  women  hate  her  a«  an  ontcatt ; 

B«t  eleewheret  far  other  judgment  may  Mat  her  among  the  martyr*.— FrwerMa/  PkiUgo^. 


Oh,  moralisU,  who  treat  of  happlne»  and  eelf-re^peet  in  erery  aphwe  of  life,  go  into  th«i  squalid  depths  of  deepest  Ignorance* 
the  uUermost  abyss  of  man's  neglect,  and  aay  can  any  hopefal  plant  spring  up  In  air  so  foal  thai  it  extinguishes  theaonrs  bright 
torch  oa  soon  as  it  is  kindled  ?  Oh.  ye  Piiarisees  of  the  nineteen  htin  iradth  year  of  Christian  knowledge,  who  soundtngly 
apiieal  to  human  nature,  see  that  it  be  human  fiisL  Take  heed  that  dnring  your  slumber,  and  (he  sleep  of  generations,  it  has 
not  been  transformed  into  the  nature  of  the  beasts.*- Dicifceiw. 


Jesky  Grat  and  his  sister  Susan  were  the  children 
of  a  dranken  father,  and  of  a  poor  woman,  who 
saved  them  from  stanration  by  picking  up  rage  in 
the  street,  and  washing  them  for  the  paper-makers. 
In  youth,  she  had  been  a  rustic  belle,  observable 
for  her  neat  and  tusteful  attire.  But  she  was  a 
wedk,  yielding  character,  and  sickness,  poverty, 
and  toil  gradually  hroke  down  the  little  energy 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  her.  "  What's 
the  use  of  patching  up  my  old  rags?  "  she  used  to 
say  to  herself;  **  There's  nobody  now  to  mind  how 
I  look."  But  she  had  a  kindly  affectionate  heart, 
and  love  for  her  children  preserved  her  from  intem- 
perance, and  sustained  her  in  toiling  for  their  daily 
bread. 

The  Jelight  she  took  in  curling  her  little  daugh- 
ter's glossy  brown  ringlets  was  the  only  remaining 
indication  of  early  coquetish  taste.    Though  often 
dirty  and  ragged  herself,  Susan  was  always  clean 
and  tidy.    She  was,  in  fact,  an  extremely  lovely 
child ;   and  as  she  toddled  through  the  streets, 
holding  by  her  mother's  skirts.  Napoleon  himself 
could  not  have  been  more  proud  of  popular  homage 
to  his  little  King  of  Rome,  than  was  the  poor  rag- 
woman  of  the  smiles  and  kisses  bestowed  on  her 
pr&tty  one.     Her  large  chestnut-colored  eyes  had 
been  saddened  in  their  expression  by  the  sorrows 
and  privations  of  her  mother,  when  the  same  life- 
blood  sustained  them  both;   but  they  were  very 
beautiful;  and  their  long  dark  fringes  rested  on 
cheeks  as  richly  colored  as  a  peach  fully  ripened   ; 
in  the  sunshine.     Like  her  mother,  she  had  a  very  i 
moderate  share  of  intellect,  and  an  extreme  love 
of  pretty  things.    It  was  a  gleam  in  their  souls  of 
that  intense  love  of  the  beautiful,  which  makes 
poets  and  artists  of  higher  natures,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances. 


^k^^^i^a?^ 


A  washerwoman,  who  lived  in  the  next  room, 
planted  a  Morning-Glory  seed  in  a  broken  tea-pot; 
and  it  bore  its  first  blossom  the  day  Susan  was 
three  years  old.      The  sight  of  it  fillrd  her  with 
passionate  joy.   She  danced,  and  clapped  her  hands; 
she  returned  to  it  again  and  again,  and  remained 
a  long  time  stooping  down,  and  looking  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  flower.    When  it  closed ,  she  called 
out,  impatiently,  "  Wake  up !    wake   up,  pretty 
posy! "  When  it  shriveled  more  and  more,  she  cried 
aloud,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.     As  successive 
blossoms  opened  day  by  day,  her  friendship  for  the 
vine  increased,  and  the  conversations  she  held  with 
it  were  sometimes  quite  poetic,  in  her  small  way. 

One  day,  when  her  mother  was  hooking  up  rags 
from  the  dirty  gutters  of  the  street,  with  the  little 
ones  trudging  behind  her,  a  gentleman  passed  with 
a  large  bouquet  in  his  hand.  Susan's  eyes  bright- 
ened as  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  mammy,  look  at  the 
pretty  posies!"  The  gentleman  smiled  upon  her 
and  said,  **  Would  you  like  one,  my  little  girl?" 
She  eagerly  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  gave  her  a 
flower,  saying,  "  There's  a  rose  for  you."  **  Thank 
the  good  gentleman,"  said  her  mother.  But  she 
was  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  politeness. 
Her  head  was  full  of  her  pet  Morning-Glory,  the 
first  blossom  she  had  ever  looked  upon  ;  and  she 
ran  to  her  brother  shouting  joyfully,  "  See  my 
Rosenglory !  "  The  gentleman  laughed,  patted 
her  silky  curls,  and  said,  "  You  are  a  little  Rosen- 
glory  yourself;  and  I  wish  you  were  mine."  Jerry, 
who  was  older  by  two  years,  was  quite  charmed 
with  the  word.  *' Koienglory !"  repeated  he; 
"  What  a  funny  name!  Mammy,  the  genii  man 
called  our  Susy  a  Rosenglory." 

From  that  day,  it  became  a  favorite  word  in  the 
wretched  little  household.     It  sounded  there  with 
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mournful  beauty,  like  the  few  golden  rays,  which 
at  sunset  fell  aslant  the  dingy  walls,  and  the  broken 
crockery.  When  the  weary  mother  had  washed 
her  basket  of  rags,  she  would  bring  water  for 
Susan's  hands,  and  a  wooden  comb  to  smooth  her 
hair,  and  gazing  fondly  in  that  infant  face,  her  only 
vision  of  beauty  in  a  life  otherwise  all  dark  and 
dreary,  she  would  say,  **  Now  kiss  your  poor  mam- 
my, my  little  Rosenglory."  Even  the  miserable 
£ither,  when  his  senses  were  not  stupified  with 
drink,  would  take  the  pretty  little  one  on  his  knee, 
twine  her  shining  ringlets  round  his  coarse  fingers, 
and  sigh  deeply  as  he  said,  **  Ah,  how  many  a  rich 
man  would  be  proud  to  have  my  little  Rosenglory 
for  his  own."  But  it  was  brother  Jerry  who  idol- 
ized her  most  of  all.  He  could  not  go  to  sleep  on 
his  little  bunch  of  straw,  unless  her  curly  head  was 
nestled  on  his  bosom.  They  trudged  the  streets 
together,  hand  in  hand,  and  if  charity  offered  them 
an  apple  or  a  slice  of  bread,  the  best  half  was 
always  reserved  for  her.  A  proud  boy  was  he 
when  he  received  an  old  tatterdemalion  rocking- 
horse  from  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  for  whom  his 
father  was  sawing  wood.  **  Now  Rosenglory  shall 
ride,"  said  he ;  ond  when  he  placed  her  on  the 
horse,  and  watched  her  swinging  back  and  forth, 
his  merry  shouts  of  laughter  indicated  infinite  satis- 
faction. But  these  pleasant  scenes  occurred  but 
seldom.  More  frequently,  they  came  home  late 
and  tired,  everybody  was  hungry  and  cross,  and 
they  were  glad  to  steal  away  in  silence  to  their 
little  bed.  When  the  father  was  noisy  in  his  in- 
toxication, the  poor  boy  guarded  his  darling  with 
the  thoughtfulness  of  maturer  years.  He  patiently 
warded  off  the  random  blows,  or  received  them 
himself;  and  if  harm  accidently  came  to  her,  it 
was  affecting  to  see  his  tearful  eyes,  and  hear  his 
grieved  whisper,  *' Mammy!  he  struck  Rosen- 
glory!" 

Poor  child !  her  young  life  was  opening  in  dark 
and  norrow  places ;  though  like  the  vine  in  the 
broken  tea-pot,  she  caught  now  and  then  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  sunshine.  It  would  be  well  if  men 
could  spare  time  from  the  din  of  theological  dis- 
pute, and  the  drowsiness  of  devotional  routine,  to 
reflect  whether  such  ought  to  be  the  portion  of  any 
of  God's  little  ones,  ixi  this  broad  and  beautiful 
earth,  which  He  created  for  the  good  of  all. 

Many  a  hungry  day,  and  many  a  night  of  pinch- 
ing cold,  this  brother  and  sister  went  struggling 
through  their  blighted  youth,  till  the  younger  was 
eight  years  old.  At  that  period,  the  &ther  died 
of  delirium  tremens,  and  the  mother  fell  into  a  con- 
sumption, brought  on  by  consunt  hardship  and 
unvarying  gloom.  The  family  were  removed  to 
the  almshouse,  and  found  it  an  improvement  in 
their  condition.  The  coarse  food  was  as  good  as 
that  10  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  there  was 


more  air,  and  a  wider  scope  for  the  eye  to  range 
in.  Bleswd  with  youthful  impressibility  to  the 
bright  and  joyous,  Jerry  and  Susan  took  more 
notice  of  the  clear  silvery  moon  and  the  host  of 
bright  stars,  than  they  did  of  the  deformity,  pale- 
ness, and  sad  looks  around  them.  The  angels 
watch  over  childhood,  and  keep  it  from  understand- 
ing the  evil  that  surrounds  it,  or  of  retaining  the 
gloom  which  is  its  shadow.  The  poor  weak 
mother  was  daily  wasting  away,  but  they  only 
felt  that  her  tones  were  more  tender,  her  endear- 
ments more  fond.  One  night,  when  they  were 
going  to  bed,  she  held  them  by  the  hand  longer 
than  usual.  The  rough  hireling  nurse  felt  the 
eloquence  of  her  sad  countenance,  and  had  not  the 
heart  to  hurry  them  away.  No  one  knew  what 
deep  thought,  what  agony  of  anxious  love,  was  in 
the  soul  of  the  dying  one ;  but  she  gazed  earnestly 
ond  tearfully  into  their  clear  young  eyes,  and  said, 
with  a  troubled  voice,  «*  My  children,  try  to  be 
good."  She  kissed  them  fervently, and  spcke  no 
more.  The  next  day,  the  nurse  told  them  their 
mother  was  dead.  They  saw  her  body  laid  in  a 
white  pine  coffin,  and  carried  away  in  a  cart  to  the 
burying  ground  of  the  poor ;  where  it  was  piled 
upon  a  hundred  other  nameless  coffins,  in  a  big 
hole  dug  in  the  sandy  hill  side.  She  was  not 
missed  from  the  jostling  crowd ;  but  the  orphans 
wept  bitterly,  for  she  was  all  the  world  to  them. 

In  i.  few  days,  strangers  came  to  examine  them, 
with  a  view  to  take  them  into  service.  Jerry  was 
bound  to  a  sea-captain,  and  Susan  to  a  grocefs 
wife,  who  wanted  her  to  wait  upon  the  children. 
She  was  indeed  bound ;  for  Mrs.  Andrews  was 
entirely  forgetful  that  anything  like  freedom  or 
enjojrment  might  be  necessary  or  useful  to  ser- 
vants. All  day  long  she  lugged  the  heavy  baby, 
and  often  sat  up  late  at  night,  to  pacify^  its  fretful- 
neas  as  she  best  could,  while  her  master  and  mis- 
tress were  at  balls,  or  the  Bowery.  While  the 
babe  was  sleeping,  she  was  required  to  scour 
knives,  or  scrub  the  pavement.  No  one  talked  to 
her,  except  to  say,  "  Susy  do  this ; "  or  "  Susy,  why 
didn't  you  do  as  I  bade  you  ?  " 

Now  and  then  she  had  a  visit  from  Jerry,  when 
his  msster  was  in  port.  He  was  always  very  affec- 
tionate, and  longed  for  the  time  when  he  should  be  a 
man,  and  able  to  have  his  sister  live  with  him.  But 
after  a  few  years,  he  came  no  more ;  and  as 
neither  of  them  could  write,  they  had  no  means 
of  communication. 

When  Susan  grew  older,  and  there  were  no 
more  babes  to  tend,  she  was  mostly  confined  to 
the  cellar  kitchen,  from  which  she  looked  out  upon 
stone  steps  and  a  brick  wall.  Her  mistress  had 
decided  objections  to  her  forming  acquaintances 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  for  several  yeais  the 
young  girl  scarcely  held  communion  with  any 
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haman  being,  except  the  old  cook.    E^en  her 
beauty  made  her  less  a  favorite  ;  for  when  com- 
pany came  in,  it  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Mrs.  Andrews  to  observe  that  the  servant  attracted 
more  attention  than  her  own  daughter.     Her  hus- 
band spent  very  little  of  his  time  at  borne,  and 
when  there  was  Qsually  asleep.     But  one  member 
of  the  family  was  soon  conscious  of  a  growing  in- 
terest in  the  orphan.     Master  Robert,  a  year  older 
than  herself,  had  been  a  petulant,  over-indulged 
boy,  and  was  now  a  selfuih,  pleasure-seeking  lad. 
In  juvenile  days,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  order- 
ing the  little  servant  to  wash  his  dog,  and  of 
scolding  at  her,  if  she  did  not  black  his  shoes  to 
his  liking.    But  as  human  nature  developed  within 
him,  his  manners  toward  her  gradually  softened ; 
for  he  began  to  notice  that  she  wae  a  very  hand- 
some girl.      Having  obtained  from  his  sister  a 
promise  not  to  reveal  that  he  had  said  anything, 
he  represented   that  Busy  ought  to  have  better 
clothes,  and  be  allowed  to  go  to  meeting  some- 
tiniies.     He  said  he  was  sure  the  neighbors  thought 
she  was  very  meanly  clad,  and  he  had  heard  that 
their  servants  made  remarks  about  it.     He  was 
not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  his  mother  would 
be  influenced  by  such  arguments.     She  had  never 
thought  of  the  alms-house  child  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  machine  for  her  convenience ;  but  if  the 
neighbors  talked  about  her  meanness,  it  was  cer* 
tainly  necessary  to  enlarge  Susy's  privileges.     In 
answer    to   her  curious   inquiries,   her  daughter 
repeated  that, Mrs.  Jones's  girl  had  said  so  and  so, 
and  that  Mrs.  Smith,  at  the  next  door,  had  made 
a  similar  remark  to  Mrs.  Dickson.    Whether  this 
gossip  wae,  or  was  not,  invented  by  Robert,  it  had 
the  effect  he  desired.     Susan,  now  nearly  sixteen 
years  of  age,  obtained  a  better  dress  than  she  had 
ever  before  possessed,  and  was  occasionally  allowed 
to  go  to  meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon.     As  Mrs. 
Andrews  belonged  to  a  very  genteel  church,  she 
could  not,  of  course,  take  a  servant  girl  with  her. 
But  the  cook  went  to  a  Methodist  meeting,  where 
**  the  poor  had  the  gospel  preached  to  them,"  and 
there  a  seat  was  hired  for  Susan  also.     Master 
Robert  suddenly  became  devotional,  and  was  often 
seen  at  the  same  meeting.   He  had  no  deliberately 
bad  intentions ;  but  he  was  thoughtless  by  nature, 
and  selfish  by  education.    He  found  pleasant  ex- 
citement in  watching  his  increasing  power  over 
the  young  girl's  feelings;  and  sometimes,  when 
he  queried  within  himself  whether  he  was  doing 
right  to  gain  her  afiectlbns,  and  what  would  come 
of  it  all,  he  had  floating  visions  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly educate  Susan  and  make  her  his  wife.   These 
very  vague  ideas  he  impressed  so  definitely  on  the 
mind  of  the  old  cook,  aided  by  occasional  presents, 
that  she  promised  to  tell  no  tales.     Week  after 
week,  the  lovers  sat  together  in  the  saifie  pew,  and 
sang  from  the  same  hymn-book.      Then  came 
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meetings  after  the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  to 
which  secresy  gave  an  additional  charm.      The 
concealment  was  the  only  thing  that  troubled  Susan 
with  a  consciousness  of  wrong;   and  he  easily 
persuaded  her  that  this  was  a  duty,  in  order  to 
screen  him  from  blame.     "  Was  it  his  fault  that  he 
loved  her  ? "  he  asked  j   '*  He  was  sure  he  could 
not  help  it."    She,  on  her  part,  could  not  help 
loving  him  deeply  and  fervently.     He  was  very 
handsome,  and  she  delighted  in  hia  beauty,  as 
naturally  as  she  had  done  in  the  flower,  when  her 
heart  leaped  up  and  called  it  a  Rosenglory.    Since 
her  brother  went  away,  there  was  no  other  human 
bosom  on  which  she  could  rest  her  weary  head  ;  no 
other  lips  spoke  lovingly  to  her,  no  other  eye-beams 
sent  warmth  into  her  soul.    If  the  gay,  the  pros- 
perous, and  the  flattered  find  it  pleasant  to  be  loved, 
how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  one  whose  life 
from  infancy  had  been  bo  darkened  ?      Society 
reflects  its  own  pollution  on  feelings  which  nature 
made  beautiful,  and  does  cruel  injustice  to  youtUul 
hearts  by  the  grossness  of  its  interpretations.   Thus 
it  fared  with  poor  Susan.      Late  one  Summer's 
night,  she  and  Robert  were  sitting  by  the  open 
window  of  the  breakfast  room.    All  was  still  in 
I    the  streets ;  the  light  of  the  moon  shone  mildly  on 
;   them,  and  hushed  their  souls  into  quiet  happiness. 
',   The  thoughtless  head  of  sixteen  rested  on  the  im- 
;   pressible  heart  of  seventeen,  and  thus  they  fell 
asleep. 

Mrs.  Andrews  had  occasion  for  some  camphor, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  it  chanced  to  be  in 
the  closet  of  that  room.     When  she  entered  in 
search  of  it,  she  started  back  as  if  she  had  heard 
the  report  of  a  pistol.     No  suspicion  of  the  exist 
iug  sate  of  things  had  ever  crossed  her  mind ;  and 
now  that  she  discovered  it,  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  she  herself  was  much  to  blame.    Her  own 
example,  and  incidental  remarks  not  intended  as 
education,  but  which  in  fact  were  so,  had  taught 
her  son  that  the  world  was  made  for  him  to  get  as 
much  pleasure  in  as  possible,  without  reference  to 
the  good  of  others.   She  had  cautioned  him  against 
the  liability  of  being  cheated  in  money  matters, 
and  had  instructed  him  how  to  make  the  cheapest 
bargains,  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  or  amuse- 
ment ;  but  against  the  most  inevitable  and  most 
insidious  temptations  of  his  life  he  had  received  no 
warning.     The  sermons  he  heard  were  about  pub- 
licans and  Pharisees,  who  lived  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  ;  none  of  them  met  the  wants  of  his 
own  life,  none  of  them  interpreted  the  secrets  of 
his  own  heart,  or  revealed  the  rational  laws  of  the 
senses.     As  for  Susan,  the  little  fish,  floated  along     | 
by  the  tide,  were  not  more  ignorant  of  hydrostatics, 
than  she  was  of  the  hidden  dangers  and  social  re- 
gulations, in  the  midst  of  which  she  lived.  Robert's 
love  had  bloomed  in  her  dreary  monotonous  life, 
like  the  Morning-Glory  in  the  dark  dismal  court ; 
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and  she  welcomed  it,  and  gazed  into  it,  and  re- 
joiced in  it,  much  after  the  same  fashion. 

All  these  thoughts  were,  however,  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  Mrs.  Andrews.  She  judged  the  young 
couple  as  if  they  had  her  experience  of  forty  years, 
and  were  encased  in  her  own  hard  crust  of  worldly 
wisdom.  The  dilemma  would  have  been  a  trying 
'one,  even  for  a  sensible  and  judicious  mother ,'  and 
the  management  of  it  required  candor  and  deli- 
cacy altogether  beyond  her  shallow  understanding 
and  artificial  views.  She  wakened  them  from 
their  dream  with  a  storm  of  indignation.  Her 
exaggerated  statements  were  in  no  degree  adapted 
to  the  real  measure  of  wrong-doing,  and  therefore, 
instead  of  producing  humility  and  sorrow,  they 
roused  resentment  against  what  was  felt  to  be 
unjust  accusation.  The  poor  heedless  neglected 
child  of  poverty  was  treated  as  if  she  were  already 
hardened  in  depravity.  No  names  were  too  base 
to  be  bestowed  upon  her.  As  the  angry  mistress 
•  drove  her  to  her  garret,  the  concluding  words  were, 
"  You  ungrateful,  good-for-nothing  hussey,  that  I 
took  out  of  the  alms-house  from  charity  J  You 
vile  creature,  you,  thus  to  reward  all  my  kindness 
by  trying  to  seduce  and  ruin  my  only  son  1 " 

This  was  reversing  matters  strangely.  Susan 
was  sorely  tempted  to  ask  for  what  kindness  she 
was  expected  to  be  grateful ;  but  she  did  not.  She 
was  ashamed  of  having  practised  concealment,  as 
every  generous  nature  is ;  but  this  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  was  overpowered  by  a  consciousness  thai 
she  did  not  deserve  the  epithets  bestowed  upon  her, 
and  she  timidly  said  so.  "Hold  your  tongue," 
replied  Mrs.  Andrews.  **  Leave  my  house  to  mor- 
row morning,  and  never  let  me  see  you  again.  I 
always  expected  you'd  come  to  some  bad  end,  since 
that  fool  of  a  painter  came  here  and  asked  to  take 
your  likeness. sweeping  the  side-walk.  This  comes 
of  setting  people  up  above  their  condition." 

After  talking  the  matter  over  with  her  husband, 
Mrs.  Andrews  concluded  to  remain  silent  about 
Robert's  adventure,  to  send  him  forthwith  into  the 
country,  to  his  uncle  the  minister,  and  recommend 
Susan  to  one  of  her  friends,  who  needed  a  servant, 
and  had  no  sons  to  be  endangered.  At  parting, 
ahe  said,  "  I  shall  take  away  the  cloak  I  gnve  you 
last  Winter.  The  time  for  which  you  was  bound 
to  me  isn't  up  by  two  years ;  and  the  allowance 
Mr.  Jenkins  makes  to  me  isn't  enough  to  pay  for 
my  disappointment  in  losing  your  services  just  when 
you  are  beginning  to  be  useful,  after  all  ihe  trouble 
and  expense  I  have  had  with  you.  He  has  agreed 
to  pay  you  every  month  enough  to  get  decent 
clothing;  and  that's  more  than  you  deserve. 
You  ought  to  be  thankful  to  me  for  all  the  care  I 
have  taken  of  you,  and  for  concealing  your  bad 
character ;  but  I've  done  expecting  any  such  thing 
as  gratitude  in  this  world."     The  poor  girl  wept. 


but  she  said  nothing.   She  did  not  know  what  to 
say. 

No  fault  was  found  with  the  orphan  in  the  fiim- 
Uy  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  alderman.  His  wife  said 
she  was  capable  and  industrious ;  and  he  himself 
took  a  decided  fancy  to  her.  He  praised  her  cook- 
ing, he  praised  the  neatness  with  which  she  arranged 
the  table,  and  after  a  few  days,  he  began  to  praise 
her  glossy  hair  and  glowing  cheeks.  All  this  was 
very  pleasant  to  the  human  nature  i)f  the  young 
girl.  She  thought  it  was  very  kind  and  fatherly, 
and  took  it  all  in  g'^od  part.  She  made  her  best 
courtesy  when  he  presented  her  with  a  handsome 
calico  gown ;  and  she  began  to  think  she  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  real  friends.  But  when 
he  chucked  her  under  the  chin,  a  id  said  such  a 
pretty  girl  ought  to  dress  well,  she  blushed  and 
was  confused  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
though  she  was  too  ignorant  of  the  world  to  un- 
derstand his  meaning.  But  hia  demonstrations 
soon  became  too  open  to  admit  of  mistake,  and 
ended  with  ofiers  of  money.  She  heard  him  with 
surprise  and  distress.  To  sell  herself  without  her 
affections,  had  never  been  suggested  to  her  by 
nature,  and  as  yet  she  was  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  refinements  of  high  civilizations,  to  ac- 
quire familiarity  with  such  an  idea.  Deeming  it 
best  to  fly  from  persecutions  which  she  could  not 
avoid,  she  told  Mrs.  Jenkins  that  she  found  the 
work  very  hard,  and  would  like  to  go  to  another 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  "  If  you  go  before  your 
month  is  up,  I  shall  pay  you  no  wages,"  replied 
the  lady  ;  •*  but  you  may  go  if  you  choose."  In 
vain  the  poor  girl  represented  her  extreme  need 
of  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  lady  was  vexed  at  heart, 
for  she  secretly  suspected  the  cause  of  her  depar- 
ture ;  and  though  she  could  not  in  justice  blame 
the  girl,  and  was  willing  enough  that  she  should  go, 
she  had  a  mind  to  puni^  her.  But  when  Susan, 
to  defend  herself,  hinted  that  she  had  good  reasons 
for  wishing  to  leave,  she  brought  a  storm  on  her 
head,  at  once.  "  You  vain,  impertinent  creature  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Jenkins.  <*  Because  my  husband 
gave  you  a  new  gown,  for  shame  of  the  old  duds 
you  brought  from  Mrs.  An  irews,  do  you  presume 
to  insinuate  that  his  motives  were  not  honorable  ? 
And  he  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability,  an 
alderman  of  the  city!  Leave  my  house;  the 
sooner  the  belter ;  but  don*t  expect  a  cent  of 
wages." 

Unfortunately,  a  purse  lay  on  the  work  table, 
near  whleh  Susan  was  staging.  She  had  no  idea 
of  stealing ;  but  she  thought  to  herself,  "  Surely 
I  have  a  right  to  a  pair  of  shoes  for  my  three 
weeks  of  hard  labor."  She  carried  off  the  purse, 
and  went  into  the  service  of  a  neighbor  who  bad 
expressed  a  wish  to  hire.  That  very  evening  she 
was  arrested,  and  was  soon  after  tried  and  sentenc- 
ed to  Black  well's  Island.    A  very  bold  and  bad 
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woman  was  sentenced  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
went  in  company.  From  her  polluting  conversation 
and  manners  poor  Susan  received  a  new  series  of 
lessons  in  that  strange  course  of  education*  which 
a  Christian  community  had  from  the  beginning 
bestowed  upon  her.  Her  residence  on  the  Island 
rapidly  increased  her  stock  of  evil  knowledge. 
But  she  had  no  natural  tendencies  to  vice ;  and 
though  her  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were  inevita- 
bly  confused  by  the  social  whirlpool  into  which  phe 
was  bom,  she  still  wished  to  lead  a  decent  and 
industrious  life.  When  released  from  confinement, 
she  tried  to  procure  a  situation  at  service  ;  but  she 
had  no  references  to  give,  except  Mrs.  Andrews  and 
Mrs,  Jenkins.  When  she  called  a  necond  time, 
she  uniformily  met  the  cold  reply,  "I  hear  you 
have  been  on  BlackwelPs  Island.  I  never  employ 
people  who  have  lost  their  character.**  From  the 
last  of  these  attempts,  she  was  walking  away  hun- 
grr  and  disconsolate,  doubtful  where  to  obtain  shel- 
ter for  the  night,  when  she  met  the -magistrate, 
who  had  sentenced  her  and  the  other  woman. 
He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  gave  her  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  and  asked  her  to  call  upon  him  that  evening. 
At  parting,  he  promised  to  be  a  friend  to  her,  if  she 
behaved  herself,  and  then  murmured  something  in 
a  lower  tone  of  voice.  What  were  his  ideas  of  be- 
having herself  were  doubtless  implied  by  the 
whisper ;  for  the  girl  listened  with  such  a  smile  as 
was  never  seen  on  her  innocent  face  before  he  sent 
her  to  improve  her  education  on  the  Island.  It  is 
true,  she  knew  very  little,  and  thought  still  less, 
about  the  machinery  of  laws,  and  regulations  for 
social  protection  ;  but  it  puzzled  her  poor  head,  as 
it  does  many  a  wiser  one,  why  men  should  be 
magistrates  when  they  practise  the  same  things  for 
which  they  send  women  to  Blackwell's  Island. 
She  had  never  read  or  heard  any  thing  about "  Wo- 
man's Rights ;"  otherwise,  it  might  have  occured  to 
her  that  it  was  because  men  made  all  the  laws, 
and  elected  all  the  magistrates. 

The  possible  effect  of  magisterial  advice  and 
protection  is  unknown  ;  for  she  did  not  accept  the 
invation  to  call  that  evening.  As  she  walked  away 
from  the  tempter,  thinking  sadly  of  Robert  An- 
drews, and  of  her  dear  brother  Jerry,  she  happened 
to  meet  the  young  man  who  had  gained  her  first 
youthful  love,  unmixed  with  thoughts  of  evil. 
With  many  tears,  she  told  him  her  adventures 
since  they  had  parted.  The  account  kindled  his 
indignation,  and  excited  his  sfhipaihy  to  a  painful 
degree.  Had  he  lived  in  a  true  and  rational  state 
of  society,  the  impulse  then  given  to  his  better 
feelings  might  have  eventually  raised  his  nature  to 
noble  unselfishness  and  manly  frankness.  But 
as  it  was,  he  fell  back  upon  deception  and  false 
pride.  He  hired  apartments  for  Susan,  and  whee- 
dled his  mother  out  of  the  means  of  paying  for 


them.  Those  who  deem  the  poor  girl  unpardon- 
able for  consenting  to  this  arrangement,  would 
learn  mercy  under  similar  circumstances  of  pover- 
ty, scorn,  and  utter  loneliness. 

Ten  years  passed  since  Jerry  last  parted  with 
his  blooming  sister,  then  fourteen  years  old.  He 
had  been  shipwrecked  twice,  and  returned  from 
sea  in  total  blindness,  caused  by  mismanagement 
of  the  small  pox.  He  gained  a  few  coppers  by 
playing  a  clarinet  in  the  street,  led  by  a  little  rag- 
ged boy.  Everywhere  he  inquired  for  his  sister, 
but  no  one  could  give  him  any  tidings  of  her.  One 
day,  two  women  stopped  to  listen,  and  one  of  them 
put  a  shilling  into  the  boy's  hand.  **  Why,  Susy^ 
what  possesses  you  to  give  so  much  to  hear 
that  old  cracked  pipe?  "  said  one.  '*  He  looks  a 
little  like  somebody  I  knew  when  I  was  a  child,'' 
replied  the  other;  and  they  passed  on.  The 
voices  were  without  inflexions,  rough  and  animal 
in  tone,  indicating  that  the  speakers  led  a  merely 
sensual  existence.  The  piper  did  not  recognize 
either  of  them  ;  but  the  name  of  Susy  went 
through  his  heart  like  a  sunbeam  through  Novem- 
ber clouds  ;  then  she  said  he  looked  like  somebody 
she  had  known  !  He  inquired  of  the  boy  whether 
the  woman  called  Susy  was  handsome.  He  re- 
plied, **  No.  She  is  lean  and  pale  ;  her  cheek" 
bones  stand  out,  and  her  great  staring  dark  eyes 
look  crazy."  The  blind  man  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  said, "  Let  us  walk  quick  and  follow  them.'* 
They  did  go,  but  lost  sight  of  the  women  at  the 
turning  of  a  dirty  alley.  For  six  weeks  the  blind 
piper  kept  watch  in  the  neighborhood,  obviously  a 
very  bad  one.  In  many  houses  he  inquired  if  any 
one  knew  a  woman  by  the  nalne  of  Susan  Gray  ; 
but  he  always  received  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
At  last  an  old  woman  said  that  a  girl  named  Susan 
Andrews  boarded  with  her  for  a  while  *,  that  she 
was  very  feeble  and  lived  in  a  street  near  by.  He 
followed  the  directions  she  gave,  and  stopped  before 
the  house  to  play.  People  came  to  the  door  and 
windows,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  boy  pressed 
his  hand  and  said,  "There  is  the  woman  you  want 
to  find."  He  stopped  abruptly,  and  exclaim- 
ed, '*  Susy  ! "  There  was  an  anxious  tenderness 
in  his  tones,  which  the  bystanders  heard  with  loud 
laughter.  They  shouted,  "  Susy,  you  are  called 
for !  Here's  a  beau  for  you ! "  and  many  a  ribald 
jest  went  round.  But  she,  in  a  sadder  voice  than 
usual,  said,  **  My  poor  fellow,  what  do  you  want  of 
me  1 "  "  Did  you  give  me  a  shilling  a  few  weeks 
ago?*'  he  asked,  "Yes,  I  did  ;  but  surely  that 
was  no  great  thing.*'  "Had  yon  ever  a  brother 
named  Jerry  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  Oh,  Heavens  ! 
tell  me  if  you  know  any  thing  of  him  I "  she  ex- 
claimed. He  fell  into  her  arms,  sobbing,  "My 
sister !  My  poor  sister !  '*  The  laughter  hushed  in- 
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Btantly,  and  manj  eyes*  were  filled  with  tean 
There  were  favman  hearts  there  also ;  and  they 
felt  at  once  the  poor  piper  was  Susy's  long- lost 
brother,  and  that  he  had  come  home  to  her  blind. 

For  an  instant,  she  clasped  him  convulsively  to 
her  heart.  Then  thrusting  him  away  with  a  sud- 
den movement,  she  said,  "  Don't  touch  me,  Jerry ! 
Don't  touch  me ! "  "  Why  not  ?  dear  sister,"  he 
asked.  But  she  only  replied,  in  a  deep,  hollow 
tone  of  self-loathing, "  Don't  touch  me ! "  Not  one 
of  the  vicious  idlers  smiled.  Some  went  away 
weeping,  others  with  affectionate  solicitude  offered 
refreshments  to  the  poor  blind  wanderer.  Alas,  he 
would  almost  have  wished  for  blindness,  could  he 
have  seen  the  haggard  spectre  that  stood  before 
him,  and  faintly  recognized,  in  her  wild  melan- 
choly eyes,  his  own  beloved  little  Rosenglory. 

From  that  hour,  he  devoted  himself  to  her  with 
the  most  assiduous  attention.  He  felt  that  her  steps 
trembled  when  she  leaned  on  his  arm,  he  observed 
that  her  breath  came  with  difficulty,  and  he  knew 
that  she  spoke  truly  when  she  said  she  had  not 
long  to  live.  A  woman  who  visited  the  house 
told  him  of  a  charitable  institution  in  Tenth  Ave- 
nue, called  The  Home,  where  the  women  who 
have  been  prisoners,  and  sincerely  wish  to  reform, 
can  find  shelter  and  employment.  He  went  and 
besought  that  his  sister  might  be  allowed  to  come 
there  and  die. 

There,  in  a  well  ventilated  room,  on  a  clean  and 
comfortable  bed,  the  weary  pilgrrm  at  last  reposed 
in  the  midst  of  true  friends  "  Oh,  if  I  had  only  met 
with  such  when  my  poor  mother  first  died,  how  dif- 
ferent it  might  all  have  been,*'  she  was  wont  to  say. 
The  blind  brother  kissed  her  forehead,  and  said, 
"  Don't  grieve  for  that  now,  dear.  It  was  not  your 
fault  that  you  had  no  friends." 

One  day,  a  kind  sympathizing  lady  gave  him  a 
bunch  of  flowers  for  his  sister.  Hitherto  an  unde- 
fined feeling  of  delicacy  had  restrained  him  when 
he  thought  of  using  the  pet  word  of  their  child- 
hood. But  thinking  it  might  perhaps  please  her, 
he  stepped  into  the  room,  and  said,  cheerfully, 
"  Here,  Rosenglory !  See  what  I  have  brought 
you  ! "  It  was  too  much  for  the  poor  nervous  suf- 


ferer. **  Oh  dont  call  me  that !  "  she  said  ;  and  ahe 
threw  herself  on  his  neck,  sobbing  violenily.  He 
tried  to  soothe  her;  and  after  a  while,  she  said  in 
a  subdued  voice,  "  I  am  bewildered  when  I  think 
about  myself.  They  tell  me  that  I  am  a  great  sin- 
ner;  and  so  I  am.  But  I  never  injured  any  human 
being;  I  never  hated  any  one.  Only  once,  when 
Robert  married  that  rich  woman,  and  told  me  to 
keep  out  of  his  way,  and  get  my  living  as  others  in 
my  situation  did — then  for  a  little  while,  I  hated 
him  ;  but  it  was  not  long.  Dear  Jerry,  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  wicked ;  I  never  wanted  to  be  wicked . 
But  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  in  the  world  for 
me.  They  all  wronged  me  ;  and  my  heart  dried 
up.  I  was  like  a  withered  leaf,  and  the  winds  blew 
me  about  just  as  it  happened."  He  pressed  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  and  hot  tears  fell  upon  it.  "  Oh,  bless 
you,  for  your  love  ! "  she  said.  '*  Poor  outcast  as 
I  am,  yov  do  not  think  I  have  sinned  beyond  for. 
givenes^  Do  you  T  "  Fervently  he  embraced  her , 
and  answered,  <'Itoo  h&ve  sinned  ;  but  God  only 
knows  the  secret  history  of  our  neglected  youth, 
our  wrongs,  sufferings,  and  temptations  ;  and  say 
what  they  will,  I  am  sure  He  will  not  judge  us  so 
harshly  as  men  have  done." 

He  knelt  down  by  the  bed-side  in  silent  prayer, 
and  with  her  hand  clasped  ui  his,  they  both  fell 
asleep.  He  dreamed  that  angels  stood  by  the  pil- 
low and  smiled  with  sad  pitying  love  on  the  dying 
one.  It  was  the  last  night  he  watched  with  her. 
The  next  day,  her  weary  spirit  passed  away  from 
this  world  of  sin  and  suffering.  The  blind  piper 
was  all  alone. 

As  he  sat  holding  the  emaciated  hand,  longing 
once  more  to  see  that  dear  face,  before  the  earth 
covered  it  forever,  a  visitor  came  in  to  look  at  the 
corpse.  She  meant  to  be  kind  and  sympathizing ; 
but  she  did  not  understand  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart.  To  the  wounded  spirit  of  the  mourner, 
she  seemed  to  speak  with  too  much  condescension  of 
the  possibility  of  forgiveness,  even  to  so  great  a 
sinner.  He  rose  to  leave  the  room,  and  answered 
meekly,  *'  She  was  a  good  child.  But  the  paths  (^ 
her  life  were  dark  and  tangled,  and  she  lost  her 
way." 
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Most  readers  of  the  Columbian,  probably,  have 
visited  the  British  North  American  provinces — 
have  at  least  seen  the  capital  of  the  United  Cana- 
dian Province ;  we  therefore  need  not  undertake 
to  teU  them  how  Montreal  is  situated,  or  to  give 
them  in  words  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  distant 
appearance.  Besides,  the  engraving  does  that 
better  than  it  could  be  done  in  type.  We  therefore 
limit  our  present  observations  to  a  few  peculiarities 
of  the  scene  presented,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  country.  Note  the  parish  church  in  the  fore- 
ground on  the  right ;  how  utterly  unlike  anything 
seen  in  the  United  States  or  any  other  region  where 


the  architecture  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Just 
such  churches  as  that  you  see  every  where  in 
Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East,  as  it  is  called  now; 
and  just  such  hph-peaked,  antiquated  dwell- 
ings as  that  stanmng  beside  it.  The  women  in 
the  boat,  too,  with  their  broad-brimmed  straw 
hats,  are  characteristic.  You  see  such  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  driving  country  wagons. 
selling  their  produce  of  fruits  or  vegetables^  and 
performing  many  other  functions  which  among  us 
are  exclusively  attended  to  by  men.  The  picture 
is  a  very  good  one,  and  gives  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  a  little  bit  of  Canada.  J.  I. 
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Man  is  a  pil^m  here, 
Jouraeying,  with  sif^h  and  tear, 

To  a  far  land  ; 
HaaTon  is  his  holy  shrine, 
Where  he  his  toils  reaign 

At  God's  command. 

Yet  I  here  my  seat  shall  be, 
Beneath  thlg  spreading  tree, 

To  watch  yon  sky— 
And  as  my  wayward  mind 
Expatiates,  unconfined, 

ru  long  to  die. 

Rait  for  the  sick  and  worn, 
Reat  fbr  the  heart  forlorn, 

From  this  dull  earth  : 
The  spirit  in  my  breast 
Thiriteth  to  taste  of  rest 

In  some  new  birth  ! 

Long  years  in  dusky  flight, 
Chequered  with  sun  and  blight, 

Hare  reft  my  peace  : 
Now  failing  nature  dies 
Before  my  weary  eyes — 

My  fond  heart  cease ! 

The  hour  will  shortly  come 
When  thou  shalt  reach  thy  home, 

To  weep  no  more ; 
Then,  mingling  with  the  sod, 
The  senseless  "  valley  clod  *'— 

Thy  sufrerrngs  6'er ! 

Rest  with  the  leaf  and  flower, 
till  God*s  appointed  hour 

Bids  thee  come  forth, 
Aeah  irom  thy  sleep  and  rest, 
With  light  upon  thy  breast, 

To  a  new  birth. 


How  atil!  tha  dead  man*s  night ! 
How  weak  the  arm  of  might ! 

Beauty  how  frail  I 
Death  calms  the  wildest  grief; 
Here  anguish  finds  relief— 

The  rudest  gale 

That  erer  swept  Life's  sea 
May  beat,  unfelt  by  me, 

In  that  calm  hour. 
Poor  inmate  of  my  breast. 
Choose  thee  a  "  place  of  rest** 

SaA  in  God*s  power ! 

Oh !  be  it  lone  and  wild, 
Where  the  rough  hills  are  pird. 

And  Nature  dwells 
In  all  her  majesty. 
Beneath  the  arching  sky, 

Among  the  dells; 

And  let  the  wild  storm  there 
Keep  jubilee  in  air, 

Orer  my  breast ; 
Let  the  deep  thunder  speak, 

And  lightnings  o'er  me  break- 
Bo  would  I  rest! 

There  let  the  flowers  of  Spring 
Yield  me  thoir  oflfering, 

With  dew-drops  bright ; 
The  rose  and  riolet 
Round  my  cold  couch  be  set 

With  eyes  of  light. 

Bleep  for  the  weary  one. 

When  life*s  hard  toils  are  done— 

The  hour  how  blest ! 
When  this  encumbering  clay 
Shall  hear  the  Spirit  say  : 

•'Rett,  pilgrim,  rest  1" 
187 
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See  the  Engravings 


A  VERY  pretty  picture  Monsieur  Destouches  has 
here  purveyed — with  the  efficient  help  of  Mr. 
Sadd's  graver — but  there  is  room  for  question  of  his 
French  gallantry  in  the  title  he  has  affixed  to  it. 
A  cure  for  love!  Just  as  though  the  sweet. en- 
chanting paaaion  were  a  disagreeable  ailment  of 
the  disordered  body,  on  a  par  Mrith  the  rheumatism 
or  the  cholic !  Fuels  and  play-wrighta  indeed 
talk  of  a  cure  for  the  heart-ache ;  and  perhaps 
the  phraseology  may  be  right  enough  when  the 
heart-ache  is  only  another  name  for  grief,  or  anger, 
or  apprehension,  originating  in  poverty  or  wrong. 
Then  indeed  the  "aching  of  the  heart''  may  be 
su^red  to  stand  as  a  somewhat  bold  figure  of 
speech,  though  literally  and  truly  the  ache,  if  there 
is  any  at  all,  has  its  seat  more  probably  in  the  head 
or  the  stomach ;  but  we  will  not  insist  upon  accu- 
rate localization,  and  will  concede  that  the  heart 
is  disordered,  that  the  disorder  constitutes  a  dis- 
ease, and  that  medical  science,  or  something  else, 
may  be  called  in  to  fiimish  a  remedy.  Money,  for 
instance,  will  cure  most  of  the  current  heart-aches. 
But  that  love  is  a  thing  to  be  cured — a  tiling  fit  to 
be  spoken  of  in  this  medical,  surgical,  drug-shop 
manner  of  language — ^is  a  doctrine  not  to  be  sanc- 
tioned. Instead  of  being  a  disease  it  is  itself  a 
cure  for  manifold  diseases,  especially  those  of  a 
moral  or  intellectual  quality.  Is  a  man  selfish, 
indolent,  slovenly,  morose  f  Let  him  take  a  good 
dose  of  genuine  love  and  straightway  he  becomes 
generous,  active,  point-de'Viee  in  his  garmenting, 
afiSible  in  his  temper.  Is  he  cowardly  7  Let  him 
receive  the  imprint  of  some  sweet  face  on  his  heart 
and  the  heart  grows  bold  as  that  of  a  lion.  Is  he 
a  glutton  or  a  wine-bibber  1  Love  will  not  dwell 
with  appetites  such  as  these  for  companions,  and 
wherever  it  finds  entrance  will  put  them  to  the 
route  by  door  or  window,  or  peradventure  by  chim- 
ney. Is  he  a  scofier,  a  cynic,  a  dealer  in  sharp 
satirical  quodlibets?  Benedick  was  such,  and  lo 
how  he  tamed  under  the  gentle  sway  of  his  love 
for  Beatrice.  Is  he  savage, quarrelsome,  ready  for 
strife,  with  or  without  cause  7  The  lion  in  love  is 
gentle  and  generous  to  his  mate ;  the  eagle  under 
the  influence  of  the  tender  passion  is  a  pattern  of 
assiduous  courtesy  to  his  spouse,  and  even  the  gaunt 
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wolf  learns  to  play  the  gallant  when  lupine  beauty 
has  wrought  its  effect  on  his  fierce  temper. 

Love,  then,  is  not  a  disease — ^is  of  no  kin  to  disor- 
dered nerves  or  impaired  digestion.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  cured — certainly  not  by  such  a  prescription  as 
Monsieur  Destouches  kas  suggested.    It  is  barely 
possible  to  imagine,  to  admit,  that  a  man's  love 
might  have  something  to  do  with  an  abnormal  state 
of  his  brain  or  his  liver,  and  that  in  such  case  relief 
might  be  sought  in  a  cataplasm  or  cupping ;  ioed- 
water  applied  copiously  to  the  head  might  cool  it 
out  of  him,  or  it  might  be  drawn  off  by  strong 
mustard  plasters  kept  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  for 
three  or  four  hours.     But  who  in  his  senses  would 
ever  imagine  that  love  was  to  be  cured  by  a  dose 
of  pretty  girl  7    You  might  as  well  throw  brandy 
on  a  fire  or  into  the  stomach  of  a  man  in  a  high 
fever.    The  "exhibition,''  as  the  medical  books 
call  it,  would  be  pleasant  no  doubt — ^the  face  of  the 
patient  in  the  picture  says  as  much — but  then  we  all 
know  that  medicaments  for  disease  are  not  pleasant 
— altogether  the  contrary.     Glauber  salts,  for  in- 
stance ;  ipecachuana  ;  castor  oil ;  colchicnm  ;  or 
even  the  hydriodate  of  potash.  In  fiict  the  efficacy 
of  medicine  is  currently  alleged  to  be  in  direct  ratio 
with  its  unpleasantness ;  the  worse  to  take  the  more 
likely  to  do  good.    Now  every  body  knows  that 
pretty  girls  are  not  at  all  bad  to  take  in  the  way 
of  matrimony ;  especially  when  the  taker  is  very 
much  in  love  with  the  particular  pretty  girl  pre- 
scribed for  him.    Of  course,  then,  such  a  prescrip- 
tion has  no  analogy  to  a  prescription  medical ;  yon 
can't  establiish  any  similitude  between  bright  eyes 
and  sweet  lips  and  a  horrid   tumbler   of    salts 
and  senna.    Argal,  Monsieur  Destouches  had  no 
right  to  christen  his  picture  a  cure  for  love     The 
young  man  was  in  a  very  bad  way,  no  doubt — 
pining  himself  to  a  shadow  for  love  of  the  pretty 
damsel  in  the  short  petticoat — and  the  shrewd  old 
physician  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about 
when  he  sent  for  her  instead  of  the  leecher  or 
apothecary  ;  but  we  venture  to  say  that  when  she 
came  the  patient's  love  was  not  cured,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  his  other  ailments. 
His  fever  perhaps  gave  way,  if  he  had  one,  but  the 
chance  is  that  his  love  grew  stronger  than  ever. 
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Lire    AND    C0RRl8P0!tDBNCI      OF  JOHN     FuiTIR.     AViO 

York :  Wiley  6c  Putnam. 

If  the  publUhen  of  these  volumei  hatl  during  the  post 
montii  issued  nu  other  work  than  thia,  they  would  still  have 
done  high  and  acceptable  lerviee  to  the  cauie  of  sound  lite- 
rature and  pare  morality.  We  would  that  such  publications 
were  more  numerous,  and  more  numerous  they  would  be  if 
by  the  reading  public  they  were  more  generally  relished.  It  is 
both  idle  and  unjust  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  a  defective  lite- 
rature at  the  door  of  the  publishen  of  books.  They  but  ca- 
ter for  the  public  taste,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  ex- 
pend their  capital  in  issuing  books  which  the  public  will  not 
purchase  in  sufficient  quantity  even  to  repay  the  cost  of  pub- 
lication. We  do  not  here  intend  to  affirm  that  if  people  will 
not  purchase  good  books,  publishers  are' justified  in  iasuing 
bad  ones,  but  only  that  if  the  public  will  not  sustain  a  sound 
literature  they  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  want  of  it. 
Only  let  the  people  manifest  a  real  desire  for  a  more  whole- 
some intellectual  aliment, and  they  will  find  the  **^ trade" 
ready  to  meet  them  more  than  half  way  in  eflTecting  the 
much  needed  reformation.  We  have  confidence  in  the  large 
miijjrity  of  the  publishing  fraternity,  that  they  have  such 
regard  for  theCr  own  reputation  and  the  general  good,  that 
If  the  public  would  lustain  them  they  would  prefer  issuing 
books  of  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  standard,  even 
ihouffh  they  might  prove  less  productive  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  On  no  other  belief  can  we  account  for  the 
publication  of  several  valuable  works  of  such  character 
which  must  have  been  regarded  at  first  as  hazardous  specu- 
lations. The  highly  respectable  firm  who  have  issued  the 
valuable  work  which  has  elicited  these  remarks,  if  i^jcunia- 
ry  profits  had  been  their  only  or  even  principal  consideration 
would  have  aceomplishe'1  their  end  far  more  suroly  by 
publishing  such  works  as  the  licentious  romance*  of  Bulwer 
and  Sue. 

Like  the  admirable  memoir  of  Dr  Arnold,  this  Life  of 
Mr.  Foster  is  mainly  composed  of  letters  addressed  to  his 
friends,  during  a  long  coarse  of  years,  by  the  subject  of  the 
memoir,  who  is  thus  made  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  biographer.  In  these  letters,  says  the  editor,  •'  so  nu- 
merous, happily,  are  the  references  to  himself  and  the  sub- 
jects in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest,  that  little  more 
Uian  a  proper  selection  and  arrangement  has  been  requisite 
in  order  to  form  them  into  a  continuous  narrarive.  A  bio- 
graphy drawn  from  such  sources  will  be  found,  probably,  to 
present  a  more  vivid  and  truthful  exhibition  of  character 
ihan  even  a  record,  by  a  self-obserrer,  however  faithfully 
intended,  if  composed  after  the  lapse  of  years,  when  the 
events  and  the  emotions  they  called  forth  have  begun  to  fade 
upon  the  memory."  By  the  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Foster*s 
writings  this  work  will  doubtless  b«  sagerly  sought  after- 
The  numerous  epistles  of  which  it  is  composed  will  be  found 
to  comprise,  in  addition  to  personal  matters,  the  opinions  and 
reflections    of  a    profound    and    independent    thinker   on 


many  of  the  prominent  topics  and  events  of  the  times  in 
which  they  were  written.  On  the  subject  of  ehnrch  organi- 
sation and  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  Mi.  Foster 
held  opinions  from  which  we  must  express  our  dissent.  On 
tlie  latter  subject  he  enters  into  a  detail  of  his  reasons  Ibr 
doubling  the  eternity  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  finally 
impenitent ;  but,  happily,  he  neutralizes  the  force  of  all  hit 
argumentation,  by  admitting  that  the  weight  of  Scripture 
authority,  as  well  as  the  universal  belief  of  tha  church,  is-in 
favor  of  the  doctrine. 

Sa-CRID    P|pLOSOPHT    OP    THR    SBABORa^AuTUMR.       By 

Rev.  Henry  Dirocan,  0.  D.   JVeio  York :  Robert  Carter. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  a  delightfol  and  instructive 
series,  the  previous  issues  of  which  we  have  duly  noticed' 
The  design  of  the  author,  (a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  church, 
recently  deceased,)  is  to  illustr^e  the  perfections  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  from  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  revolving  year ;  and  he  has  brought 
to  his  task  a  mind  richly  stored  with  the  facts  and  principles 
of  natural  history  and  a  sound  theology.  Facts  and  deduo 
( ions  and  practical  reflections  are  happily  blended,  enlivened 
by  a  chaste  but  discursive  imagination,  leaving  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader  an  elevated  and  wholesome  impression  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being.  Ib  its  gene- 
ral plan,  the  work  resembles  Sturm *s  celebrated  "  Reflections 
on  the  Works  of  God ;  "  containing  a  brief  essay  or  medita- 
ion  for  each  day  in  the  year ;  but  in  our  judgment  it  much 
exceeds  that  popular  production  in  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  range,  and  the  amount  and  accuracy  of  its  scientific  in- 
formation. 

Tkxt  Book  in  Chrmistrt.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges,  by  John  William  Draper.  JVs»  York  :  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

This  handsome  volume,  which  embraces  the  latest  im- 
provements and  discoveries  in  the  science  of  which  it  treatSt 
is  grounded  on  the  ontlines  of  the  course  of  lectures  delivered 
in  the  New  York  University  by  the  distinguished  professon 
whose  established  reputation  will  at  once  commend  his  work 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  those  having  charge  of  the  various 
institutions  of  learning  throughout  the  land.  The  book  is 
well  printed,  on  excellent  paper,  and  substantially  bound ' 
and  though  comprising  upward  of  four  hundred  pages,  with 
nearly  three  hundred  illastrations,  is  oflfered  at  the  exceed- 
ingly low  price  of  seventy-five  cents  In  fixing  this  price  the 
publishen  must  have  anticipated,  what  the  work  will  un- 
doubtedly attain,  a  wide  circulaUon. 

EcLooaBs  AND  Qroroics  of  Viroil,  With  Notes,  &c. 
by  Charles  Antbon,  L.  L.  D.  JVWo  York  :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

Another  addition  to  the  lengthened  catalogue  of  Dr. 
Anthonys  valuable  contributions  to  the  service  of  classical 
litarature.    The  doctor's  copious  appendage  of  philological, 
arehsological,  and  other  illustrative  notes  to  this  edition  of 
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the  Eclogues  ond  Georgics,  togetlier  with  the  *'  Metrieal 
ioilex,"  will  smooth  the  pathway  of  tlie  scholar  io  the  study 
of  those  justly  admired  prodacliona  uf  the  Euman  poet, 
which,  owing  lo  the  Wbnt  <  f  tuch  help  as  is  now  furnish- 
ed, have  beoD  hitherto,  to  a  great  extent,  txeiuded  from  our 
clusstcal  schools. 

Stkinbr's  GikiCAif  Rkadkr.  To  accompany  "  011endort*s 
Method."    Jfew  York  ;  Wiley  uod  rutnam. 

The  German  language  has  never  much  eharmed  us— 
doubtless  because  we  have  not  fathomed  its  mysteries.  That 
it  IS  a  desirable  language  to  acquire  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny.  Its  treasures  ol  literature  and  philosophy  are  very 
great  and  would  repay  mure  labor  than  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  key  that  would  unlock  them,  and  we  are  assured  by 
*'  one  who  knows  "  that  the  labor  will  be  materially  lessened 
by  this  publication.  The  '  German  Reader  '  is  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  those  well  qualified  to  judge  of  its  merits, 
aiid  so  far  as  we  could  examine  it  we  confess  lo  the  same 
opinion. 

Papkks  on  LrrSRATUEK  AXO  Art.  By  8.  Margaret 
Fuller.    A*ets  York :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

dome  portions  of  these  volumes  have  already  appealed  in 

a  daily  journal ;  others  axe  originaL    They  display  ounsider- 

able  erudition  and  vigor  of  expression.    In  many  of  th^jMn- 

timents  we  cannot  agree,  and  would  not  dnirs  that  our 

readers  should  imbibe  them — as,  for  instance,  the  warm 

admiration  expreued  for  6heUey*s  character.    Sometimes, 

too,  the  authoress  assumes  a  dictatorial  tone,  or  disposes  of 

persons  and  subjects  with  a  nonchalance  and  self-complacency 

which  excites  a  smile — as,  for  instance,  in  the  article  on 

Wesley  an  Methodism,  suggested  by  Rev,  Thomas  Jackson *s 

Life  of  Charles  Woiley,  the  biographer  is  dismissed,  with 

an  unceremonious  stroke  oi  the  lady's  pen,  which,  to  any 

one  conversant  with  their  respective  calibre,  must  be  highly 

amusing.     The  dogmatic  tone  of  other  portions  of   the 

**  Papers  "  would  be  in  bad  taste  from  one  of  the  sterner  sex, 

even  did  his  literary  standing  justify  it« 

Italy,  Spaxh,  ahd  Portvoal  ;  with  an  Excursion  to  Aleo- 
baca  and  Batalha.  By  William  Beckfurd.  AVw  York  : 
Wiley  and  Putnam. 

There  Ik  a  fine  classic  taste  displayed  in  these  volunes 
which  will  commend  them  to  every  lov^r  of  pure  literature. 
The  writer  saw  everything  through  a  refined  medium,  and 
wrote  his  impressions  while  the  halo  of  theseenes  he  visited 
yet  surrounded  them.  Moreover,  those  scenes  had  then  a 
freshness  upon  them  of  which  the  increase  of  tourists  has 
deprived  them,  and  it  is  delightful  to  catch  the  glow  of 
the  writer  as  he  yields  to  the  impulse  of  an  ardent  admiration 
of  those  sonny  dimes — the  birth-plaees  of  so  much  that  Is 
beautiful  and  imperishable.  The  descriptions  of  more  recent 
travelers  lack  the  indescribable  aroma  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  the  proud  exultation  with  which  all  the  author  saw  was 
appreciated,  which  distinguish  these  volumes.  Could  the 
author  revisit  this  world  he  would  m  arvel  at  the  business- 
like, ad  eaptandnm  style  with  which  more  modem  tour.sts 
have  discoursed  of  the  same  themes. 

BOCHKLAGA  ;     OR     EhOLAKD     III     TBI     NcW      WoRLD* 

Edited  by   EUiot  Warborton.     A'cw  York :    Wiley  and 
Putnam.  , 

Every  American  reader  will  be  pleased  with  these  vol- 

ames,  for  though  the  author  does  not  deem  us  faultless,  he 

writes  io  so  candid  and  liberal  a  spirit,  and  discriminates  with 

so  much  judgment,  that  his  strictures  cannot  fiiil  to  be  kindly 

received  in  this  country.    We  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 

the  author  holds  military  rank,  and  if  so  the  high  eologiams 

he  passss  upon  American  officers  generally,  and  especially 

the  very  favorable  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  during 

a  brief  visit  at  West  Point,  are  the  more  gratifying  to  our 


national  feelings.  His  description  of  this  city,  tboogfa 
somewhat  hurried  and  imperfect,  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
observation  and  good  feeling.  We  commend  these  two  vol- 
umes of  Wiley  &  Putnam's  excellent  * '  Library  of  Choice 
Reading*'  to  all  who  wish  for  instruction  and  amusement. 

Btatrsmkii  or  tbb  CoMMOifWBALTii.    With  a  Treatise 

on  t>ie  Popular  Errors  of  Eogtuh   Histvry.     By  John 

Furster.    JV'sw  York  :  Haqier  and  Brothers. 

This  excellent  work,  edited  by  the  Rev.  I^.  Choules  of 

Boston,  is  a  valubble  addition  to  what  American  readers 

already  know  of  this  period  of  English  history.    The  third 

part  is  now  before  us— it  comprises  the  lives  of  John  Hamp> 

den.  Sir  Hen  y  Vane  tlie  younger,  and  Henry  Marten,  aitd  is 

embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Hampden,  engraved  on  steel. 

The  reputation  of  the  author  will  ensure  for  these  historic 

records  the  fullest  confidence  both  as  to  facts  and  upinions* 

Every  young  man  should  read  the  work  carefully,  and  in  the 

study  of  the  noble   characters  depicted  be  will  find  ample 

reward. 

Pictorial  Bistort  or  Emolakd.    AVw  York:   Harper 
and  Brothers. 

We  do  not  award  the  Mewn.  Harpers  too  high  praise  when 

we  say  that  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  is  tauitJees. 

Paper,  printing  and  engravings  are  all  of  the  very  fint  order. 

But  they  are  no  better  than  such  a  work  deserves,  for  it 

promises  to  prove  the  best  history  of  England  extant;  by 

which  we  mean  it  best  meets  the  wants  of  the  public  mind 

in  the  premises.    It  is  not  a  bare  history  of  Kings  and 

Queens,  but  a  lull  history  of  the  people  of  England,  a  da- 

velopment  of  their  condition  and  sentimenu  ami  charactnr' 

as  they  are  seen  by  the  eye  of  calm  and  liberal  philosophy. 

The  work  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  very  wide  patronage,  by 

which  only  can  such  a  bvautiful  specimen  of  book-making 

sold  at  so  low  a  price  secure  to  the  spirited  publishen  a 

profitabie  return  for  the  outlay  uf  capital  consequent  on  mmIi 

an  undertaking. 

CUAMBBRS'a    iNrORJf  ATIOH  rOR  TBB  PbOPLK.     We   0X9 

glad  to  see  this  reprint  of  a  series  of  works  on  subjects  of 
popular  interest,  which  has  had  a  very  large  circulation  lo 
England.  Each  separate  treatise  is  from  the  pen  of  a  writer 
of  known  talent  and  information  on  the  subject  eotiuslnd  to 
him,  and  the  entire  series  will  form  a  cyclopedia  of  kcosr- 
ledge  of  undoubted  value.  The  whole  will  be  completed  in 
eighteen  numbers  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  Buigeaa, 
Stringer,  and  Co.  are  the  New  York  agents. 

Flbtcbbr's  Drvotiomal  Biblb.  JVesp  York:  Geovfe 
Virtue,  (late  Martin  and  Son.) 

This  soberb  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  with  notes 
devotional  and  practical  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  has 
now  reached  the  thirtieth  part.  Each  number  is  embellished 
with  a  beautiful  engraving,  chiefly  from  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  the  old  masters,  by  English  artists.  The  work  ik 
elegantly  printed  in  royal  quarto,  on  thick  paper,  and  when 
completed  will  be  the  most  valuable  "Family  Bible"  extant. 
Each  part  is  sold  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Wbat  m  Cbrmtiamity.  By  Thomas  Vowler  Short, 
Bishop  of  Soder  and  Mao.  A"ew  York :  Stanford  and 
Swords. 

The  publishers  of  this  volume  have  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity  by  iu  re>issue.  It  is  Christianity 
and  not  Church  uf  Englaoditm  of  which  the  author  treats, 
which  is  a  distioctjoo  not  sufficiently  kept  in  mind  by  some 
dignitaries  and  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  V\'o 
hold  that  cathoUcity  is  cMential  to  true  piety,  and  that 
intolerance  in  the  professors  of  any  creed,  Epiacopnlian, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist  or  aught  else,  is  not  cunaulant  with 
the  profession  of  Christianity.  In  tins  volume  the  pious 
mind  wilt  find  food  of  an  Invigorating  kmd.      R.  A  .  W. 
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It  was  a  low-roofed,  humble  log  hoaae  lo  the 
heart  of  a  Weatera  wildemeflB.  At  its  nide  door- 
way stood  two  beings  gazing  out  upon  the 
wild  bat  magnificent  scenery— the  proud  giant 
trees  with  their  tall  branches  rising  toward 
the  blue  skies ;  their  glossy  leaves  trembling  in 
the  Summer  breese  and  forming  a  curtain  through 
which  the  bright  sunbeams  poured  oTer  the  rich 
sward  at  their  foot — ^the  wild  flowers  peeping  out 
firom  the  dark  shadows  of  their  huge  trunks,  and 
the  scarcely  trodden  footpaths  winding  over  the 
velvet  turf  from  the  narrow  clearing  about  the 
cottage.  A  low,  thrilling  carol,  firom  a  fluttering 
bird  now  and  then  broke  the  stillness,  and  far 
away  down  the  shady  ravine  was  &intly  heard 
the  soft  murmur  of  a  rippling  Btream* 

The  eyes  of  the  young  maiden  at  the  door 
wandered  delightedly  over  the  quiet  scene,  and 
there  was  a  light  in  their  blue  depths  and  a  dim- 
pling smile  about  the  rosy  mouth  which  gave 
an  indescribable  charm  to  her  sweet  fiice.  One 
little  hand  clasped  the  strings  of  the  straw  bonnet 
which  hung  by  her  side,  and  the  other  was  raised 
to  her  white  forehead,  half  shading  the  laughing 
oibs  beneath  it  firom  the  bright  sun-light,  while 
the  whispering  winds  lightly  touched  her  pure 
neck,  lifting  the  wavy  brown  tresBes  firom  her 
shoulders.  She  was  very  young  and  very  beauti- 
ful, and  every  glance  of  her  bri^t  eyes  told  that 
her  soul  was  full  of  love  and  purity.  The  lady  by 
her  side  was  many  years  her  senior,  and  there  was 
the  slightest  shade  of  care  upon  her  smooth  brow, 
and  a  subdued  and  patient  look  upon  her  mild 
Vol.  v.— -No.  5. 
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face,  which  told  that  her  life  had  not  been  with- 
out its  changes  and  trials.  The  glance  which  she 
cast  upon  the  young  girl  was  full  of  fondness  and 
maternal  afiection;  and  when  she  looked  into 
the  deepening  shadows  of  the  surrounding  forest 
or  up  to  the  azure  skies,  the  soft  light  of  her  d«rk 
eyes  told  of  hope  and  contentment,  if  not  o  fenthu- 
siasm.  All  at  once  the  little  hand  dropped  from 
the  forehead  and  a  low  ringing  laugh  came  fix>m 
the  lips  of  the  young  girL 

**  They  are  coming,  mother !  See*  there  is  &- 
ther  holding  Anna  and  little  Eddy  upon  my  black 
pony,  and  Oscar  in  the  rear  mounted  upon  old 
Charley.  Oh,  we  shall  have  such  a  nice  ride 
through  these  old  roads  and  down  by  the  bank  of 
(hat  quiet  river." 

And  with  a  joyous  bound  she  started  forward 
(o  meet  t^e  approaching  band,  the  merry  voices 
of  the  delighted  little  ones  mii\gUng  with  her 
joyous  shouts. 

"Oh,  sister  Ether ! "  cried  little  Anna, "  We  have 
had  such  a  grand  time ;  Eddy  and  I  riding  round 
through  the  forest  with  &ther  to  lead  your  dear 
tittle  pony;  and  he  is  so  clever  and  steps  so 
carefully  over  the  green  sward  and  pretty  flowers. 
Oh,  I  wish  we  had  not  got  home  this  whole  hour 
yet!- 

But  the  chubby  prattler  was  lifted  from  her 
coveted  seat  and  stood  dancing  at  the  feet  of  her 
mother,  while  the  baby  boy  clapped  his  tiny  hands 
and  sent  out  his  infant  carol  from  the  arms  of  his 
smiling  sire.  Ether  had  tied  her  straw  cot^ge 
over  her  curls  and  sprang  gracefully  to  the  back 
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of  her  favorite  j  and  now  he  pawed  the  rich  turf 
Impatiently,  and  shook  his  glossy  mane,  as  if 
qtiite  conscious  of  the  lovely  weight  he  bore,  and 
longing  to  dart  away  down  the  mossy  patch  and 
through  the  dim  shades  of  ihe  thick  grove. 

Her  brother,   a  tall,  noble-looking   youth    of 
twenty,  soon  smilingly  joined  the  company,  and 
after  kissing  her  gloved  hand  to  the  dear  group, 
they  galloped  away  down  the  foot-path  and  were 
lost  to  view.     After  riding  a  mile   or  two  be- 
neath the  drooping  boughs  of  the  old  trees,  they 
suddenly   came  to  the  steep  bank  of  a  river  of 
considerable  size,   and  turning    to  the  right  had 
a  full  view  of  the  open  country  for  many  miles 
around.     No  obstruction  was  offered  to  their  pro- 
gress, and  they  rode  gayly  on  over  a  surface  of 
downy  moss  and  yielding  sward  besprinkled  with 
wild  flowers  of  every  hue  and  variety.    Far  to  the 
left  and  on  the  opposite  shore  the  forest  was  deep 
and  unbroken,  and  .the  steep  grassy  declivity  which 
rose  from  the  river's   pure  waters  was  now  and 
then  broken  by  a  chain  of  massive  rocks  extending 
far  out  into  the  stream,  and   losing  their  dark 
tops  amid  the   shrubbery  nnd  spreading  boughs. 
The  cheeks  of  Ether  Dunham  glowed,  and  bright 
smiles    deepened    the    dimples    about   her  small 
mouth,  while   her  brother's  eloquent  dark  eyes 
beamed  with  intenser  light  as  they  rode  onward, 
the  musical  tones  of  the  one  blending  vrith  the 
deep  mellow  voice  of  the  other  in  earnest  conver- 
sation.    At  last  the  horses  slackened  their  pace, 
talking  almost  noiselessly  along  over  the  flowery 
giound,  as  if  like  their  riders  subdued  to  pleasant 
thoughts  by  surrounding  influences.    Just  os  they 
»     came  to  a  clump  of  trees,  which  bent  over  the 
stream   and  threw  their  dark  shadow  far  out  into 
the  sleeping  waters,  a  low  warbling  murmur,  not 
exnctly  like    the    carol    of  a  bird — but  quite  as 
sweet    and    full  of  melody— fell  on  their  ears; 
and  instantly  checking  the  lired  horsee,  they  bent 
brtnihlessly  over  their  saddles  and  peered  down 
through  the  thick  leaves :  for  the  sound  seemed 
to  proceed  from  their  midst. 

A  low  feint  cry  of  wonder  half  burst  from  Ether's 
lips ;  but  her  brother's  liond  smothered  the  sound, 
while  he  pushed  his  way  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the 
bank  that  he  might  have  a  more  distinct  view  of  the 
strange  wild  creature  thus  thrust  upon  their  vision. 
She  had  graeped  vrith  one  small  brown  hand  a 
pliant  branch  of  one  of  the  trees  that  overhung 
the  dark  waters  and  swung  herself  from  the  slight 
foothold  beneath,  while  with  the  other  reaching 
far  up  amid  the  clustering,  clambering  vines,  that 
wound   themselves   around  every  limb,  she  was 
trying  to  grasp  a  bunch  of  purple  grapes  which 
Bwung  to  and  fro,  constantly  eluding  the  clasp  of 
her  slender  fingers.     Her  large  wild  brown  eyes 
with  their  thick  silken  lashes  were  fixed  eagerly 
upon  ihe  capricious  treasure,  and  her  fall  red  lips 


half  opened  in  their  impatience,  while  the  long 
jetty  ringlets  of  her  hair  in  their  lavish  abundance 
fell  back  from  her  dark  high  forehead  and  hung 
trembling  over  the  deep  waters.  The  same  ex- 
quisite music  now  came  again  from  her  full  heart 
for  the  extreme  peril  of  her  situation  seemed  un- 
able to  restrain  its  out-gushings  of  gladness ;  and 
the  golden  bird  which  had  just  lighted  upon  a 
bough  above  her  head  seemed  to  hesitate  before 
pluming  his  wings  for  flight. 

She  was  strangely  beautiful ;  and  as  she  hung 
there  with  only  that  frail  limb  for  a  support,  and 
the  notes  of  joy  upon  her  lip,  Oscar  Dunham  and 
his  Bister  turned  pale  vrith  terror.    She  had  just 
reached  the  purple  fruit  and  torn  the  rich  cluster 
from  its  vine,  when  the  bended  bough  broke  with 
a  sudden  crash,  and  with  one  faint  cry  the  daring 
girl  sank  beneath  the  dark  surface  below.    She 
rose  again  almost  instantly,  and  the  next  moment 
the  strong  arms  of  the  bold  youth  had  borne  her  up 
to  the  grassy  bank,  where  he  gently  laid  her  with 
her  head  in  Ether's  lap.     The  Uttle  hand  stiU 
grasped  the  luscious  fruit,   but  the  bright  dropo 
dripped  from  the  stem,  and  the  smile  had  hardly 
left  the  pale  lip  and  cheek.    Arthur  bent  anxiously 
over  the  marble  face  and  rubbed  the  cold  hand* 
with  his  trembling  fingers,  while  Ether  kiaecd  the 
lovely  brow  and  put  back  the  wet  hair,  calling  on 
her  to  awake.    At  last  a  ftdnt  color  came  to  the 
lips,  the  long  lashes  trembled  upon  the  cheek,  and 
then  the  brown  eyes  looked  up  with  a  bewildered 
gaac;  but  when  they  fell  upon  the  eloquent  pale 
hct  of  the  stranger  youth  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  while  a  crimaon  glow  fluahed  the  cheek 
and   brow  and  a  cry  of  fear  trembled   on  her 
tongue.    It  was  only  momentary ;  for  when  abe 
turned  her  sweet  eyea  to  the  beautifiil  fecc  of 
Ether  Dunham,  a  amilc  foil  of  satisfection  and 
loveliness  broke  over  her  feamree,  and  she  knelt 
down  by  her  side,  clasped  her  hands  in  both  here, 
and  gazed  fondly  into  her  feir  face. 

"  Was  it  you  who  took  me  from  those  dark 
wateiB*?"  she  said,  '^Was  it  you  who  saved  the 
Young  Fawn  to  her  mother's  aimsl" 

"  Not  me,  dear  one — but  he— my  brother,"  re- 
plied the  amillng  girl.  ".We  vrere  paaung thia  way 
and  saw  your  danger.  It  was  Oscar  who  brou^^t 
yon  to  my  arms." 

"  1  hen  he  has  my  gratitude,  and  I  know  my 
dear  mother  would  bless  him,  for  I  am  her  ail." 
And  she  extended  her  hand  timidly  to  the  admir- 
ing youth,  blushing  and  haaging  her  head  in 
embarrassment.  It  waa  quickiy  withdrawn ;  not 
however  till  he  had  raised  it  to  his  lipa,  and  re- 
rerently  kissed  the  tremWing  prisoner.  "  I  know 
I  was  careless,''  she  continued,  turning  to  Ether, 
*«  but  1  wanted  the  grapea  bo  moch,  and  beaides  I 
have  often  gathered  them  in  the  same  way  bcfce 
vrithout  injury  or  accident.    But  1  fball  be  more 
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(    wise  in  future,  for  my  sweet  mother's  sake  as  well 
as  my  own  " 
**  And  where  do  you  live  7  "  asked  her  listener, 
5    looking  about  her,    "  for  I  see  no  signs  of  culti- 
:    vation,  no  house  any  where  in  this  region.** 
'        "  Oh,  no,  you  cannot  see  it  here,"  replied  the 
(    smiling  girl,  "  we  live   in  the  dim,  deep  forest, 
I    yonder  over  the  stream,  and  our  cottage  is  just 
I    behind  that  ledge  of  rocks.     Mother  and  I  dwell 
In  those  woods  alone ;   but  we  are  very  happy — 
;    at  least  /  am,  only  sometimes  when  I  hear  my 
[    mother  sigh  or  see  a  tear  in  her  eye.    She  is  very 
)    good,  and  oh,  I  love  her  very  much.    I  wish  you 
I    could  see  her,  you  would  love  her  too/* 

"  And  is  your  fiither  dead  1 "  inquired  Ether, 
gazing  delightedly  over  her  animated  face  and 
still  holding  the  little  hand  which  had  been  given 
her.  **  Oh,  yes — my  father  was  a  great  chief— 
a  mighty  king  of  a  powerful  tribe ;  but  he  was 
long  ago  slain  in  battle,  and  since  then  my  mother 
and  I  have  lived  alone,  though  she  often  sighs  for 
the  dear  friends  of  her  childhood,  who  she  says 
are  far  away,  or  perhaps  dwell  in  the  Spirit-land." 
A  look  of  sadness  crossed  the  eloquent  young  face, 
and  she  brushed  a  tear  from  her  cheek;  but  it 
was  quickly  folio  V7ed  by  a  smile  as  she  added : — 
"  My  father  used  to  call  me  the  Young  Fawn,  but 
mother  prefers  the  name  of  yora,  because  she 
says  it  has  been  in  her  heart  from  childhood, 
though  she  cannot  remember  whence  it  came.** 

"  Nora,**  whispered  Ether  to  her  brother,  **  our 
mother's  name.**^ 

"  If  it  were  not  asking  too  much  of  you,"  con- 
tinued the  Young  Fawn,  "  I  would  take  you  to 
our  humble  home  and  show  you  this  sweet  mother 
of  mine.  She  is  fair  as  you,  for  I  take  not  this 
dark  brow  and  these  jetty  tresses  from  her.** 

*•  We  will  go,'*  said  Oscar,  quickly :  "  It  will 
not  take  long,  and  we  can  tie  our  horses  to  one 
of  the  treei.  The  sun  is  still  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  if  wc  should  be  out  after  nightfall,  we  shall 
have  the  full  moon  to  light  us  on  our  way." 

The  horses  were  accordingly  fastened  to  a  tree 
near  by  and  left  to  nibble  the  tresh  grass,  while 
the  dark  maiden  and  her  companions  proceeded 

to  the  little  skiff  which  was  moored  beneath  the 

» 

bank,  and  were  soon  floating  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  stream.  They  landed  just  where  a 
huge  dark  rock  threw  its  shadow  over  the  rich 
velvety  turf,  which  stretched  back  from  the  river's 
brink,  and  stepping  forth  from  the  fiiiry  barque 
the  graceful  girl  bounded  around  the  projecting 
clilT  followed  by  the  young  strangers.  The  scene 
was  lovely,  as  they  emerged  f'om  the  heavy  shade 
and  looked  around.  Giant  trees  that  had  for  cen- 
turies pointed  with  their  intertwining  boughs  to 
Heaven  threw  their  clustering  foliage  protectingly 
over  the  waving  grass  and  nestling  flowerets ;  and 
strange  beautiful  birds  with  golden  wing  and  lute- 


like voices  were  everywhere  looking  out  from  the 
thick  leaves,  while  away  through  the  brown 
trunks^  its  humble  roof  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  clambering  woodbine,  peeped  forth  the 
solitary  cabin  of  the  Young  Fawn.  ,A  winding 
footpath  with  its  soft  carpet  of  green  led  to  the 
door,  and  down  in  a  little  shady  glen  near  by  came 
sparkling  and  dimpling  the  pure  limpid  waters  of 
a  tiny  rivulet,  creeping  like  a  beam  of  silver  light 
through  the  fragrant  blossoms  which  covered  its 
mossy  banks. 

"  Dear  mother ! "  cried  the  wild,  sweet  maiden, 
as  she  bounded  through  the  open  door,  and  threw 
her  arms  about  the  bending  neck  of  a  pale,  inter- 
esting looking  woman,  who  had  arisen  from  her 
seat  at  the  first  sound  of  her  foot-fall,  '*  Dear 
mother,  I  am  here  though  sadly  wet,  and  here 
are  some  friends  who  saved  me  from  drowning  ; 
for  I  carelessly  climbed  on  the  tree  for  a  bunch 
of  grapes  and  fell  into  the  dark  waters.  This 
young  gentlemm  generously  brought  me  to  shore, 
and  his  sweet  sister  kissed  me  back  to  life,  for  I 
believe  I  was  insensible  till  her  soft  breath  passed 
over  my  cheek,  and  I  thought  her  gentle  voice,  as 
she  called  on  me  to  awake,  was  the  whisper  of  the 
kind  angels  who  you  say  watch  over  us." 

And  she  drew  the  smiling  Ether  toward   her 
trembling  mother,  looking  from  the  pale  anxious 
face  of  the  one    into    the    tender  eyes  of  the 
other  till  her  heart  gushed  out  in  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  she  laughed  that  soft,  musical  laugh 
again  till  the  shade  passed  from  the  white  brow  of 
her  parent  and  her  usual  calmness  rettimed.     She 
bowed  gracefully  to  the  manly  youth  and  returned 
his  friendly  grasp,  and  passing  her  arm  kindly 
about  the  waist  of  Ether,  drew  her  to  her  bosom 
and  looked  with  a  sad  earnest  look  into  her  fair 
fiice,  put  back  the  brown  hair  from  her  cheeks 
and  kissed  the  pure  forehead.    Her  voice  trembled 
slightly  as  she  spoke,  but  it  was  low  and  musical. 

"  You  are  welcome,  sweet  girl,  to  our  humble 
home,  and  I  feel  that  I  never  can  repay  you  and 
your  noble  brother  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  us.  If  the  gratitude  of  a  fall  heart  aflfords 
yoa  any  compensation,  it  is  yours.  Nora  is  all  I 
have  to  love,  and  if  she  were  to  leave  me,  life 
would  be  cheerless  indeed."  Tears  sparkled  in 
her  sad  blue  eye,  and  she  looked  tenderly  upon 
the  beautlfol  child  who  approached  them  from  the 
little  bedroom,  where  she  had  exchanged  her 
dripping  garments  for  dry  ones  in  a  twinkling. 
A  sofl  blush  stole  over  her  face,  whenever  slu 
chanced  to  meet  the  dark  eyes  of  Oscar  Dunham 
and  a  strange  thrill  passed  through  her  frame, 
when  bis  mellow  voice  sounded  in  her  ear ;  but  to 
Ether  she  clung  with  extravagant  fondness,  twined 
the  Boh  brown  ringlets  about  her  slender  fingezB 
and  kissed  the  little  white  hands.  She  told  her 
of  the  pleasant  haunts  about  her  wildwood  home. 
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of  her  daily  sails  upon  the  river  and  her  occasional 
walks  to  the  distant  settlement.  And  in  return 
Ether  told  of  the  dear  bright  homa  she  had  lately 
left,  of  the  many  friends  she  had  bidden  adieu^ 
and  how  with  her  dear  father  and  mother,  her 
brothers  and  little  sister  she  dwelt  in  the  bosom 
of  the  forest,  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The  wild 
oreature  clapped  her  bands  for  joy  and  danced 
about  the  little  room,  till  the  voices  of  her  visitors 
mingled  with  her  own  merry  laugh  and  a  smile 
of  gladness  dimpled  the  pale  cheek  of  her  pensive 
mother.  She  was  rejoiced  that  a  companion  so 
gentle  and  kind  had  been  found  /or  her  idol  child ; 
for  since  her  young  heart  fimt  throbbed  with  its 
gushing  tenderness  she  had  had  none  but  her 
mother  to  love ;  though  her  yearning  pure  spirit 
went  out  toward  all  that  was  bright  and  glad  in 
nature. 

The  birds  were  her  friends,  and  she  had  listened 
hours  together  to  their  merry  carols  till  her  own 
tones  had  caught  the  echo  and  she  sang  as  gayly 
as  they.  She  loved  too  to  listen  to  the  rustling  of 
(he  forest  leaves  when  the  evening  winds  whis- 
pered among  them  and  they  breathed  forth  their 
pensive  sounds ;  and  then  a  strange  sadness  would 
creep  into  her  spirit  and  she  would  gaze  with  her 
large  earnest  ejes  up  into  the  starry  heavens  and 
wonder  what  the  sparkling  tiny  gems  could  be 
scattered  so  lavishingly  over  the  blue  expanse.  It 
was  at  such  times  that  the  low  tones  of  her  gentle 
mother  had  fiillen  soothingly  upon  her  heart  as  she 
told  of  the  Spirit- land  and  of*  the  angel  guardians 
vAio  hover  about  the  pathway  of  mortals  to  guide 
them  in/the  way  to  Heaven. 

An  hour  had  passed  by.  The  strangers  had 
partaken  of  the  simple  meal  spread  by  the  hands 
of  their  new  friends  and  the  sun  was  nearing  the 
distant  horizon:  but  still  they  lingered.  The 
wild  light  of  Nora's  dark  eyes  had  softened  to  an 
azpression  of  calm  and  tranquil  enjoyment,  and 
her  voice  was  low  and  tremulous ;  but  a  deeper 
feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  gentle  bosom  of  her 
mother.  Strange,  pleasant  thoughts  had  taken 
possession  of  her  soul ;  and  as  she  gazed  into  the 
sweet  face  of  Ether  Punhflra  and  listened  to  her 
voice,  the  dreams  of  early  childhood  seemed 
haunting  her  again,  and  a  dim,  shadowy  picture 
of  happiness  and  misery  flitted  before  her.  She 
had  said  but  little,  and  her  eyes  rarely  left  the 
fascinating  fiice  of  her  visitor;  and  sometimes 
when  her  low,  mellow  laugh  mingled  with  the 
glad  strains  from  Nora's  full  bosom,  she  would 
start  to  her  feet  and  look  about  her,  then  a  rush 
of  tumultuous  emotions  ahnoet  stilled  the  heavy 
beating  of  her  heart,  and  she  would  bury  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  try  to  collect  the  dim  fancies 
which  wandered  through  her  brain  and  join  the 
broken  chain  of  memory. 


It  was  evening  and  the  sun  was  quite  down, 
though  his  golden  light  flooded  the  deep  recesses 
of  the  surrounding  forest,  when  Oscar  Dunham 
arose  and  turned  from  the  soft  glance  of  Nora's 
eyes.  He  walked  to  the  door,  looked  a  moment 
abroad,  then  returning  said  reluctantly  :  *'Come, 
Ether,  we  must  start,  for  it  will  be  very  Ute  now 
before  we  reach  home,  and  mother  will  be  so  anx- 
ious. You  know  she  is  always  thinking  of  lurk- 
ing red  men  and  fears  that  you  may  yet  be  taken 
captive." 

«*  Yes,  brother,'*  replied  the  fair  girl,  turning 
from  the  entwining  arms  of  her  friend,  "  but  you 
know  the  reason  of  mother's  anxiety  on  that 
ground.  She  can  never  forget  the  dear  little  sister 
they  tore  fron^  her  side  long  ago,  but  I  am  sore 
we  need  not  fear  now,  and  I  do  want  to  stay 
longer  with  Nora." 

None  noticed  the  deathly  pallor  which  over- 
spread the  features  of  the  silent  woman ;  for  the 
dimness  of  twilight  was  in  the  little  room ;  but 
when  a  stifled  sob  broke  from  her  bosom  as  she 
grasped  Ether's  arm  and  bent  wildly  over  her, 
they  all  looked  up  in  wonder^ 

Nora  screamed  in  terror  cmd  dung  about  her 
form,  but  she  heeded  her  not.  The  white  lips 
at  first  moved  without  a  sound  and  the  eyes 
glanced  wildly  into  the  &ce  of  the  terrified  girl ; 
but  the  unearthly  expression  passed  away,  a 
beautiful  smile  beamed  forth  in  its  stead,  and  she 
whispered,  as  she  bent  her  head  down  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  sweet  child  and  put  her  arms 
about  her .' — 

"  Did  you  say  the  Indians  tore  her  away — that 
the  young  sister  of  your  blessed  mother  was  borne 
from  her  side  a  captive  1  1  have  been  dreaming 
ever  since  I  first  looked  upon  your  dear  face — aye, 
for  many  long  years  I  have  dreamed  and  slum- 
bered on ;  but  I  am  awake  now,  I  see  it  all — ^re- 
member all.  We  were  down  in  that  charming  val- 
ley at  play — she  had  twined  a  wreath  of  wild  roses 
amid  the  curls  of  my  hair,  and  as  sh^  left  me  to 
go  around  by  the  shore  of  the  running  stream  for 
a  white  lily,  they  came  and  took  me  away." 

-  You ! "  exclamed  Oscar  and  Ether,  at  a 
breath ;  '*  Yon !  and  are  yOu  indeed  the  dear  sis- 
ter of  our  mother?  and  is  Nora  our  own  cousin  t 
Oh,  how  glad,  how  happy! " 

It  was  indeed  a  happy  moment  Tears  were  in 
the  eyeB  of  all,  and  Nora  sobbed  like  an  in6nt 
upon  her  mother's  bosom.  The  glad  woman  sat 
down  in  the  rude  door-way  and  brushed  the 
moisture  from  her  smiling  eyes-,  and  as  the  little 
group  gathered  about  her  and  raised  their  happy 
fkces  to  her's,  and  the  heart  of  each  seemed  too 
full  for  utterance,  she  bowed  her  bead  again  to 
her  hands  and  the  big,  bright  drops,  fresh  from 
her  spirit's  shrine^  trickled  thzouj^  them,  while 
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her  whole  frame  shook  with  the  weight  of  pleasant 
and  bitter  thoughts  that  came  gashing  up  from 
memory's  disturbed  fountain. 

She  found  words  at  last  to  tell  them  all — ^how 
she  dwelt  from  the  time.of  her  captivity  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  great  chief— -how  he  loved  her  as 
his  own  child  and  how  the  young  chief  smiled 
upon  her.  She  told  them  of  the  bitter  tears  she 
shed  when  thinking  of  the  dear  friends  she  had 
left,  of  her  sleepless  nights  and  cheerless  days, 
and  how  as  years  rolled  on  she  learned  to  love 
the  old  chief  who  was  ever  kind  and  good,  and 
to  regard  the  young  prince  as  a  brother. 

Then  she  spoke  of  her  unwilling  marriage,  and 
told  how  tears  had  drenched  her  bridal  garb,  how 
they  bore  her  insensible  from  her  husband's  arms 
and  took  the  crushed  jewel  from  her  hair;  of 
weeks  and  months  of  wretchedness  and  pining  for 
her  early  home,  and  then  of  returning  calmness 
afler  the  last  glimmering  of  hope  had  died  away 
in  her  heart.  Years  rolled  on  and  her  husband, 
the  powerful  king  of  a  warlike  and  bold  tribe,  was 
killed  in  battle,  his  men  taken  captives  and  their 
vast  possessions  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  white 
men  ;  but  she  and  the  Young  Fawn — her  darling 
Nora — ^had  never  been  molested ;  tliey  had  lived 
in  their  wild  home  alone  and  almost  unknown, 
though  she  had  never'  ceased  to  iboum  for  the 
friends  of  early  life,  nor  to  remember  the  low 
sweet  tones  that  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  the  gentle, 
loving  glance,  that  had  so  often  met  her  gaze. 
True  these  remembrances  had  the  shadowy  dim- 
ness of  a  half  forgotten  dream  ;  but  still  their 
light  had  ever  been  with  her,  brightening  her 
pathway  through  life  and  filling  her  lone  heart 
with  sad  and  delicious  emotions.  Not  till  that 
day  when  the  sweet  face  of  Ether  came  up  before 
her  had  her  fond  imaginings  taken  to  themselves  a 
form  and  distinctness,  with  the  vividness  of  reality ; 
but  the  fond  tones  of  the  dear  child  and  the  glance 
of  her  deep  eyes  had  touched  a  string  in  .her  in- 
most soul,  which  vibrated  like  the  chords  of  a  long 
neglected  harp,  and  sent  forth  pleasant  melody. 

It  was  late  that  evening,  when  Oscar  Dunham 
rode  up  to  the  door  of  his  fiither*s  house,  and  he 
was  alone.  He  found  anxious,  fearful  hearts  and 
tearful  faces  awaiting  him,  and  when  his  mother 
looked  in  vain  for  the  form  of  her  darling,  a 
smothered  cry  escaped  her  lips;    but  her  wild 


eyes  fell  upon  the  smiling,  happy  face  of  her  son» 
and  wonder  and  astonishment  kept  her  silent.  It 
was  not  long  before  they  knew  all  and  were  weep- 
ing for  joy  at  the  grateful  intelligence.  Morning 
dawned  fair  and  beautiful  and  ere  the  sun  reached 
his  meridian  height,  the  lone  widow  of  the  Indian 
chieflain  and  her  lovely  girl  had  pressed  to  their 
throbbing  bosoms  the  forms  of  those  about  whom 
they  had  dreamed  and  communed  with  painful 
interest  through  long  years  of  loneliness  and  suv* 
pense.  It  was  a  happy  group  that  assembled  that 
day  beneath  the  low  log  cabin  in  that  deep  wild^ 
emess ;  and  the  very  birds  that  lingered  amid  tfas 
thick  leaves  of  the  blossoming  honeysuckle  seem>- 
ed  oppressed  with  gladness,  for  their  little  throaCS 
swelled  with  the  wild  strains  that  mingled  with 
the  low  voices  within ;  and  when  Anna  and  Ed- 
gar clapped  their  tiny  hands  and  gazed  with  theit 
laughing  eyes  up  to  the  leafy  retreat,  the  sweet 
songsters  only  answered  their  many  shouts  with 
a  loader  and  gladder  strain,  and  twittered  and 
trembled  upon  their  blooming  throne.  Oscar  and 
Ether  with  the  happy  Nora  walked  down  to  tha 
river's  brink  and  unmoored  the  little  canoe  be- 
neath the  great  rock,  and  as  they  sailed  gently 
over  the  bright  waters  and  bent  their  laughing 
faces  to  the  smooth  mirror,  they  blessed  the  fat6 
that  brought  them  together  and  looked  with  a 
kind  of  fondness  upon  the  old  tree  with  its  dai> 
gling  limb,  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  so 
much  fear  and  pleasure.  And  Mrs.  Dunham  and 
her  restored  sister — they  had  every  thing  to  say, 
and  their  hearts  mingled  lovingly  together  as 
they  told  of  their  past — ^its  joys  and  its  sorrows* 
and  looked  fondly  to  the  future  with  trembling, 
eager  hope. 

It  is  many  years  since  these  events  occurred ; 
and  the  great  wilderness  with  the  log  house  of  tho 
dark  bright  maiden  and  her  fioiir  mother  have  di»> 
appeared  together ;  but  in  the  flourishing  villags 
which  is  built  upon  the  spot  and  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Ohio,  near  where  the  cabin  stood,  is  a 
large,  beautiful  mansion.  Its  owner,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham, with  his  gentle  wife  and  dark-eyed  children, 
remembers  with  pride  his  noble  grandfather,  over 
whose  grave  the  grass  is  still  fresh  and  green,  and 
the  meek  and  loving  partner,  who  sleeps  sweetly 
by  his  side^ven  the  Indian  chiefbiin*s  daugh- 
ter— Nora ,  the  graceful  Fawn, 


VIEIIS   lEIlSAI&V'S  lEIdDlPIS. 


BY     GEORGE     HOWARD. 


Thk  heart  hath  a  hnpa— a  holier  hope 
Than  limoor  giad  joyooa  earth  e'er  hath  givea— 

All  bright  and  all  blest  it  burna  in  the  breast : 
That  hope  is  the  hope  of  beautiful  Heaven ! 

Be  happy  In  hope,  that  holier  hope 
Than  Unae  or  glad  joyous  earth  e'er  hath  given, 


Till  ransomed  and  blest  thy  spirit  shall  rest 
In  tlM  home  that  it  hopes  for— beaotiful  Heaven 

This  life  is  a  dream  whose  silvery  stream 
Is  bright  in  the  light  our  hope-star  hath  givea; 

Let's  rest  on  its  breast  and  bless  aod  be  blest, 
Still  hoping  for  home— our  beautiful  Heaven ! 
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BY     JOSSfH    H.    BUTLSB. 


SwKKTKST  of  the  bright  year,  imperial  Jane ! 
I  woo  thee  in  thy  beeaty — light  and  joy, 
Sweet  month  are  thine,  with  all  the  raral  mirth 
Of  woodland,  hill  and  stream.    Flora  doth  bring 
Ber  ohoieeet  ofieringa  to  thy  leafy  shrine,       ^ 
Bidding  ber  roses  with  her  lilies  blend 
In  chaplet  gay,  for  thy  ethereal  brow. 
Not  only  does  the  cnltured  garden  yield 
Its  countless  sweets,  but  over  the  hill-side. 
And  the  far  winding  dale,  the  wild-bom  flower 
Lifts  its  sweet  eyes  and  wafts  its  fragrant  breath, 
An  oflSsrinp  to  its  Maker.    Now  the  woods 
Put  oa  their  brightest  green,  and  stately  roar 
Their  mstling  banners  to  the  gorgeous  sun ; 
Thick  interlaeed  their  lifted  branches  rise, 
Imperrlons  tothe  snltry^noon-tide  heat 
Bit  thou  on  yonder  bank,  where  the  fresb  lill 
Like  molten  sihrer  winds.  See  the  thicc  moie, 
Spread  out  by  nature's  care,  has  decked  the  eortn, 
And  spfread  an  emerald  carpet  for  thy  ieet. 
Thou  art  from  man  retired,  and  all  his  works 
Are  shut  from  view,  yet  art  thoa  not  alone. 
Hark  to  the  warbled  notes  that  thrilling  ail 
The  soft-voiced  echoes.    Is  this  solitude  1 
No !  these  are  nature's  anthems  to  her  God» 
Voices  of  birds  unseen  are  floating  sweet 
As  music  from  invisible  angel  lyres ! 
Soft  in  yon  lake  the  shadows  of  the  trees 
Sleep  in  unbroken  slumber  ;  deep,  serene, 
And  darkly  blue,  its  gentle  waters  He, 
Kissing  the  graceful  willow  as  it  droops. 
And  le*kding  vigor  to  the  springing  flower 
That  lifts  its  golden  cup  to  catch  the  dew, 
Which,  as  the  sun  retires,  eve*s  gentle  hand 
IMspenses  to  these  children  of  the  earth. 

Thon  gala  of  the  seasons,  laughing  Jnni>, 
Queen  of  the  emerald  crown,  thy  mantle  foil 
Falls  over  nature's  bosom  as'  a  spell ; 
Not  now  as  onee,  may  I  enjoy  thy  coming, 
In  vain  for  mo  mom's  dewy  eyes  unclose, 
In  vain  the  wood-path  green  invites  my  steps, 
And  nature  with  her  thousand  beauties  glowing 
OSBen  her  sweets.    AflUctioo's  iron  grasp 
Withholds  me— mom  nor  eve  b  fiiir  to  m«  S 
Dissevwed  from  the  bnsy,  smiling  world. 
From  all  my  dear>loved  harmless  joys  eat  o^ 
How  have  I  merited  this  doom  severe  1 
Is  it  to  fit  me  for  a  better  world 
Where  beauty  knows  no  death  1  then  be  It  so ! 
Young  Spring  hath  veiled  her  changeful  countenanooy 
And  called  the  angel  of  the  storm  away ; 
In  beauty  robed  the  radiant  Summer  comes. 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  glowing  Eostg 
Weieomes  the  sun-god  on  bfs  golden  car. 

On  yonder  hill-side,  where  the  spreading  trees 
Obstract  his  fiery  shafts,  springs  the  wild  flower, 
The  simple  butter-cup  or  daisy  white, 
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With  here  and  there  a  lingering  violet ; 
From  bud  to  blossom  the  sweet  honey  bee. 
That  forest  troubadour,  repeats  his  song. 
Making  wild  music  where  the  chestnut  flowers 
Fling  their  white  tufted  blossoms  to  the  breeze. 
Nestling  in  its  green  bed,  the  strawberry 
Evades  its  little  seekers— red  and  ripe. 

In  gothic  grandeur,  afch  inwove  with  arch 
Looms  up  the  mossy  forest — dark  the  pine 
Shoots  high  in  bold  relief  on  the  blue  sky  ; 
Secluded  hwe  the  peerless  mocking-bird 
Sings  undisturbed,  her  imitative  lay 
Relieved  at  intervab  by  the  soft  notes 
Of  robin— or  the  ch  irp  of  bob-o'link— 
Answering  the  golden  winged  yellow>bird. 

Heavy  the  clouds  roll  on— oppressive  heat. 
Unbroken  by  a  zephyr,  leignreujueme. 
On  the  high  arch  of  Heaven  the  inky  clottd 
fathers  iU  sable  folds,  flako  after  flake. 
Obscures  the  daygod's  brow  ;  the  thunder's  voiee, 
Reverberating  through  the  deep  ravine. 
And  wood-hung  mountains,  sterts  the  gazing  eteer. 
Arrowy,  and  bright  the  quivering  lightning*  play, 
Rending  the  darkness  in  their  dreadful  glee. 
Forth  from  their  sable  founts  the  rain  drops  burst, 
Deluging  nature's  face.    Wild  rush  the  streams 
Adown  the  head-long  rock,  while  their  whito  spray 
Revives  the  low  hung  branches,  horb  and  flower. 
Tis  over.    Scattered  on  heaven's  azure  plain, 
The  broken  clouds,  like  armies  disarrayed. 
Fly  as  the  sun  breaks  forth,  and  all  is  peace  ! 
Creation  lives  anew ,  the  fragrant  gale 
Kisses  tlie  dewy  cheek  of  many  a  flower. 
The  meadow's  lap  glows  pnrple  with  the  blooro 
Of  the  sweet  clover.    On  ihe  standing  pool 
The  busy  gnat  and  glittering  dragon-fly. 
Perform  their  evolutions,  end  again 
Peep  forth  the  bee  and  fragile  butterfly. 
Herald  of  mercy  on  Heaven's  lovely  brow 
The  sun -bow  rises,  tinging  tree  and  lake 
With  rich,  reflected  coloring,  like  our  joys. 
Ever  evasive,  airy  and  nnreal ! 

Now  the  West  crimsons  with  the  sunset's  ^ow , 
And  the  glad  waters  in  yon  silver  lake 
Mirror  the  evening  cloud,  as  fringed  with  gold 
It  hovers  like  a  spirit,  winged  for  flight. 
A  thousand  tints  in  softened  beauty  lie 
Over  the  scene,  as  the  mijestic  orb. 
Cradled  in  glory,  from  the  eye  retires. 

Sweet  vesper  hour,  thy  dying  splendora  fade 
So  softly  beautiful,  that  Heaven  itself 
Seems  portrayed  to  the  soul ! 

Father  supreme. 
Grant  fhou  that  life  may  so  serenely  melt 
[ntoeternitv,  in  thy  good  time. 
Thou,  whose  prerogative  is  mercy  sweet. 
Lamb  of  the  Eternal  One, grant  us  thy  peaca  ! 
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BT     T.     B.      AETHUR. 


Two  men  met  ia  Wall  atreet.  They  were  mer- 
chantfl. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Carlton's  affiiim,  Mr. 
£lder  ?  "  aaked  one  of  them. 

"  I  think  we  ahall  teenre  a  pretty  fair  per  oenUge. 
Don't  you?" 

"  Yea,  if  we  wind  him  up." 

**  That  we  shall  do,  of  course.  Why  let  him  go 
on  ?  It  will  take  him  two  or  three  years  to  get 
through,  if  at  alL" 

**  If  he  can  get  through  in  two  or  three  years,  I 
shall  certainly  be  in  favor  of  letting  him  go  on. 
Times  hare  been  rather  hard  and  business  dull. 
Bat  cTerything  looks  encouraging  now.*' 

«I  don't  believe  in  extensions,  Mr.  Highland. 
The  surest  way,  when  a  man  gets  into  difficulties, 
is  to  wind  him  up  and  secure  what  yoa  can.  Ten 
chances  to  one,  if  you  let  him  go  on,  yon  lose 
every  cent." 

"  I  have  granted  extensions  in  several  instances, 
Mr.  Elder,"  replied  his  companion,  "  and  obtained, 
eventually,  my  whole  claim,  except  in  a  single 
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case. 

«  It's  always  a  risk.  I  go  by  the  motto, '  a  biid 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,'  "  returned 
Elder.  *'  I  am  always  ready  to  take  what  I  can 
get  to-day,  and  never  trust  to  the  morrow.  This 
is  my  way  of  doing  business." 

»  But  do  you  not  think  the  debtor  entitled  to 
some  consideration  1 " 

'*  How  7  "  with  a  look  of  surprise. 

"He  is  a  man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves." 

**  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  you  exactly, 
Mr.  Highland." 

"  Mr.  Carlton  has  domestic  relations  as  well  as 
you  and  I." 

**  I  never  doubted  it.    But  what  of  that  7  " 

'<  If  we  break  him  up  in  business,  the  evil  will 
not  visit  him  alone.  Think  of  the  effect  upon  his 
family." 

"In  trade  we  never  consider  a  man's  &mily 
relations." 

**  But  should  we  not,  Mr.  Elder?  Should  we 
not  regard  the  debtor  as  a  man  1 " 

"  As  a  man  who  owes  us,  and  is  unable  to  pay 
what  is  due  ;  but  in  no  other  light,"  returned 
Mr.  Elder,  with  a  slight  curl  of  the  lip. 

"  There  we  differ  widely." 
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"  And  will  continue  to  dvSkr,  I  imagine.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Highland  ! " 

The  two  men  parted. 

An  hour  previous,  Mr.  Cariton,  about  whom 
they  had  been  conversing,  sat  with  his  &mily,  a 
wife  and  three  daughters,  at  the  breakfast  table. 
He  tried  to  converse  in  his  usual  cheerful  manner, 
but  too  heavy  a  weight  was  upon  his  heart.*'  There 
had  come  a  crisis  in  his  affairs,  which  he  feared 
would  not  be  passed  without  r  uin  to  himself.  If 
the  effects  of  this  would  not  reacn  beyond  his  store 
and  counting  room  ;  if  upon  his  head  alone  would 
fall  the  fragments  of  a  broken  fortune  he  would 
not  have  murmured.  But  the  disaster  could  not 
stop  there !  It  would  extend  even  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  home. 

As  their  &ther  had  little  to  say,  the  daughters 
chatted  about  various  matters  of  interest  to  them- 
selves. They  little  knew  how  many  a  pang  their 
words  occasioned.  Bright  hopes  glittered  for  them 
in  the  distance :  but  the  father  alone  knew  how 
imminent  was  the  danger  that  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  all  these  luring  hopes.  He  felt  oppressed 
and  gloomy  when  he  left  the  house  and  bent  his 
steps  in.  the  direction  of  his  store.  On  the  day 
previous  he  had  called  in  a  few  of  his  creditors 
and  aaked  of  them  an  extension.  If  this  were 
not  given,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
on  longer  than  a  few  week&  The  spirit  in  which 
most  of  his  creditors  had  received  the  unexpected 
announcement  that  he  was  in  difficulties,  gave  him 
little  to  hope.  He  was  to  have  another  interview 
with  him  during  the  day.  From  that,  as  it  would 
exhibit  the  result  of  a  night's  reflection  upon  the 
minds  of  his  creditors,  he  would  be  able  to  see 
clearly  his  chances  of  being  sustained  in  business. 
He  awaited  the  hour  with  nervous  anxiety.  When 
it  arrived,  and  the  few  creditors  called  in  had 
assembled,  he  saw  little  in  their  faces  to  give  him 
hope.    The  first  who  spoke  out  plainly  was  Elder. 

"  I,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  firmly,  **  am  opposed 
to  all  extensions.  If  a  man  cannot  pay  as  he  goes, 
I  think  he  had  better  wind  up." 

**  If  all  do  not  agree  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  no 
use  to  attempt  extending  Mr.  Cariton's  time," 
remarked  one  of  the  creditors,  who  thought  and 
felt  as  did  Elder,  but  was  not  willing  to  come  out 
so  plainly. 
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"  That  ifl  very  troe/'  said  a  third.  "  A  partial 
extension  will  be  of  no  oae.'* 

The  heart  of  poor  Carlton  almost  oeaaed  to 
beat. 

"  Hare  yoa  any  objection  to  retiring  for  ft  few 
minutes?"  said  Mr.  Highland  to  the  debtor. 

"I  will  withdraw,  certainly/'  returned  Mr. 
Carlton,  and  left  the  room. 

"  My  own  riew,  gentlemen,**  said  Mr.  Highland, 
**  is,  that  we* ought  to  grant  all  that  is  asked.  Mr. 
Carlton's  business  is  good,  and  he  will  get  over  his 
present  difficulties  easily,  if  we  only  assist  him  a 
little.  We  should  be  just,  as  man  toward  man ; 
and  this  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  in  this  case,  un- 
less we  consider  Carlton  as  well  as  ourselves.  He 
is  an  honest  man,  and  an  honest  man  in  difficulties 
is  always  entitled  to  consideration." 

**  That  is  all  very  well.    But  when  a  man  gives 
his  note  payable  at  a  certain  day,  he  ought  to  be 
very  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  it  up.    Cre- 
ditors are  entitled  to  some  consideration  as  well 
as  debtors     The  cry  of  'poor  debtor'  is  soon 
raised,  but  who,  I  wonder,  thinks  of  ih6  poor 
creditor  1    I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  extend." 
This  was  said  by  Elder. 
**  As  for  me,"  spoke  up  another, "  I  never  take 
but  one  view  of  matters  like  this.    If  I  think  I 
will  do  better  by  renewing,  I  am  ready  to  do  so 
if  by  winding  up  the  pany  now  I  can  do  better, 
I  go  for  winding  up.     I    have  confidence   in 
Carlton's  integrity.   I  believe  he  means  well    But 
can  he  get  through  ?  that  is  the  question." 
"  I  believe  he  can,"  said  Mr.  Highland. 
«  And  I  doubt  it,"  returned  Elder. 
*«  Ought  we  not  to  consider  bim  as  well  as  our- 
selves t'*  urged  Mr.  Highland.  '*He  has  worked 
very  hard  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  hard  as  any 
one  of  us,  and  has  been  as  anxious  to  secure  a 
competence  for  his  family  as  we  have  been.    We 
should  feel  for  him  as  well  as  for  ourselves.    It 
would  be  but  a  trifle  for  us  to  lose  all  our  claims, 
in  comparison  to  the  utter  ruin  to  him  that  would 
follow  our  immediate  prosecution  of  them.    We 
could  bear  to  lose  ten  thousand  dollars  apiece,  but 
could  he  bear  the  loss  of  all  he  has.     I  hope  every 
man  jiere  will  sufier  bis  better  feelings  to  become 
active  in  this  matter.    Let  us  think  of  his  femily. 
If  that  will  not  influence  us,  let  us  think  of  our 
own  femilies  and  imagine  them  threatened  with 
the  same  evib  that  now  threaten  the  femily  of  Mr. 
Carlton.    It  is  no  light  thing,  gentlemen,  let  me 
tell  you,  to  break  down  a  man  who  is  struggling 
to  sustain  himself  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
dear  to  him.    It  is  no  light  thing  to  extinguish  the 
bright  hearth  fire,  and  scatter  those  who  have 
gathered  fer  years  around  it." 

In  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  men's  hearts 
become  incrusted  over,  and  they  seem  to  lose  (all 
regard  for  each  others'  personal  condition    It  re 


quires  something  more  than  usual  to  break  up  the 
incrustation.  The  words  of  Mr.  Highland  had 
the  effect  to  do  this  with  more  than  one  of  Carlton's 
creditors ;  even  Elder  did  not  reply  to  what  he 
said,  but  this  was  more  from  shame  than  any  other 
feeling. 

« It  is  rather  *a  hard  case,  yoa  must  yourself 
confess,"  remarked  one  of  those  present,  "  to  have 
money  that  yon  fully  eifpected  to  receive  and  can 
use  to  advantage,  locked  up  for  two  or  three 
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years 

*'  I  grant  all  that,  bnt  would  ft  not  be  a  muob 
harder  case  for  Carlton  to  be  broken  up  root  and 
brwich?" 
**  I  suppose  it  would,"  the  man  replied. 
**  Then  let  us  do  by  him  as  ws  would  be  done 
by  ourselves  were  we  in  a  similar  position,"  said 
Mr.  Highland. 

The  efforts  of  Elder  to  efliace  the  i  mpresslon  the 
words  of  Mr.  Highland  had  made,  proved  in  vain. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  debtor  should  receive  the 
extension  he  asked.  When  informed  of  this  deci- 
sion, Cariton  could  not  hide  his  emotions,  thon^ 
he  strove  hard  to  do  so.  His  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  fevor  granted,  touched  more  than 
one  heart  that  had  been  cold  as  ice  toward  him  a 
short  time  before.  How  difierent  were  his  feelings 
when  he  met  his  family  that  evening,  and  silently 
thanked  Heaven  that  the  cloud  which  had  hovered 
over  and  threatened  to  break  in  desolating  tem* 
pests  had  passed  from  the  sky. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  which  an 
extension  had  been  granted,  Mr.  Cariton  was  able 
to  pay  oflf  every  thing,  and  to  look  in  the  fece 
without  unpleasant  emotions  every  man  he  met 

Strange  things  happen  in  real  life.  Mr.  Elder 
was  a  shipper  and  extensively  engaged  in  trade. 
For  a  series  of  years  every  thing  went  on  prosper- 
ously with  him.  His  adventures  always  found  a 
good  market,  and  his  consignments  safe  and  ener- 
getic fectors.  All  this  he  attributed  to  his  own 
business  acumen. 

**  I  never  make  bad  shipments,**  he  would  some- 
times say.  **  I  never  consign  to  doubtful  agents." 
A  man  like  Mr.  Elder  is  rarely  permitted  to  go 
through  life  without  a  practical  conviction  that  he 
is  in  the  hand  of  One  who  governs  all  events.  It 
is  rarely  that  such  a  one  does  not  become  painfelly 
conscious  in  the  end  that  human  prudence  is  as 
nothing. 

The  first  thing  that  occurred  to  check  the  con- 
fident spirit  of  Mr.  Elder  was  the  loss  of  a  ship 
and  cargo  under  circumstances  that  gave  the 
underwriters  a  feir  plea  for  not  paying  the  ri^. 
He  sued  and  was  cast.  The  loss  was  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 

A  few  weeks  after,  news  came  that  a  shipment 
to  the  South  American  coast  had  resulted  in  a  loss. 
From  that  time  every  thing  seemed  to  go  w^-rong. 
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His  adTentnres  found  a  glutted  market,  and  his 
return  cargoes  «  depression  of  prices.  If  he  held 
on  to  a  thing  in  the  hope  of  better  rates,  prices 
would  go  down,  until,  in  a  desperate  mood,  he 
would  sell ;  then  they  would  (tq  up  steadily.  The 
time  was  when  he  confined  himself  strictly  to 
legitimate  trade.  But  a  mania  for  speculation  now 
took  hold  of  him  and  urged  him  on  to  rain.  He 
eren  ventured  into  the  bewildering  precincts  of  the 
stock  market,  lured  by  the  hope  of  splendid  results. 
Here  he  stood  upon  ground  that  soon  crumbled 
beneath  his  feet  A  loss  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars  cured  him  of  this  folly,  and  he 
turned  with  a* sigh  to  his  counting  room,  to  digest 
with  care  and  prudent  forethought,  some  safe  oper* 
ation  in  his  regular  business. 

But  the  true  balance  of  his  mind  was  lost.  He 
could  not  consider  with  calmness  the  business  in 
hand.  A  false  move  was  the  consequence.  Loss 
instead  of  profit  was  the  unfortunate  result. 

Seven  years  from  the  day  Mr.  Elder  opposed  an 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Carlton,  which  should  regard 
the  debtor  as  well  as  the  creditor,  he  himself  found 
It  impossible  to  provide  for  all  his  heavy  payments. 
For  some  time  he  had  kept  his  head  above  water 
by  making  sacrifices,  but  the  end  of  this  came. 

After  a  sleepless  night  the  merchant  started  one 
morning  for  his  store,  oppressed  with  the  sad  con- 
viction .that  before  the  day  closed  his  fair  fame 
would  be  tarnished.  Aa  he  walked  along  Broad- 
way Mr.  Carlton  came  to  his  side  with  a  cheerful 
salutation.  Mr.  C'  was  now  a  large  creditor 
instead  of  a  debtor.  On  that  very  day,  bills  in  his 
&vor  had  matured  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
dollars;  and  these  Elder  could  not  pay.  The 
recollection  of  this  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  reply  to  the  pleasant  observations  of  his 
companion.  Vividly,  as  il  it  had  occurred  yester- 
day, came  up  before  his  mind  the  circumstance 
that  had  transpired  a  few  years  previously.  He 
remembered  how  eagerly  he  had  sought,  from  the 
merest  selfish  motives,  to  break  down  Mr.  Carlton 
and  throw  him  helpless  upon  the  world,  and  how 
near  he  was  to  accomplishing  the  merchant's  total 
overthrow.  Such  recollections  drove  from  his 
mind  the  hope  that  for  a  moment  had  presented 
itself  of  enlisting  Mr.  Carlton's  good  feelings,  and 
securing  him  as  a  friend  in  the  trial  through  which 
he  was  about  to  pass. 

Several  times  during  the  walk  toward  Pearl 
street,  he  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  the  matter 
to  Mr.  C.  but  either  his  heart  failed  him,  or  his 
companion  made  some  remark  to  which  he  was 
compelled  to  reply.  At  length  they  separated 
without  any  allusion  by  Mr.  Elder  to  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  so  desirous  of  speaking  He  had 
not  the  courage  to  utter  the  first  word. 

Bat  this  was  only  postponing  for  a  very  brief 
period,  the  evil  day.    Several  remittances  were 


anxiously  looked  for  that  morning.  He  broke  the 
sealing,  letter  after  letter,  with  trembling  anxiety, 
Alas!  the  mail  brought  him  no  aid.  His  last 
hope  was  gone.  Nothing  now  remained  for  him 
but  to  turn  his  face  bravely  to  the  threatening 
storm  and, bear  up  against  its  fury. 

For  hours  he  debated  the  question  as  to  what 
oourse  it  was  best  for  him  to  pursue.  At  one  time 
he  thought  of  leaving  all  in  ignorance  of  his  con- 
dition, until  the  notary's  protest  should  startle 
them  from  their  ignorance.  Then  he  thought  It 
would  be  best  to  notify  the  holder  of  paper  due  oH 
that  day  that  it  would  not  be  taken  up.  It  was  one 
o'clock  before  he  could  calmly  resolve  on  what 
course  to  take.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  best  to 
give  notice  of  his  condition.  He  prepared  brief 
notes  to  all,  but  Mr.  Carlton  first.  His  heart 
&il6d  him  when  he  attempted  to  write  his  name. 
Vividly,  as  if  it  had  occurred  but  the  day  previous, 
came  up  before  his  mind  all  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  that  gentleman's  appeal  to  his 
creditors.  His  cheek  burned  when  he  re- 
membered the  position  he  had  assumed  in  that 
afiair. 

But,  even  though  such  were  his  feelings,  wheti 
he  came  to  despatch  the  notes  he  had  prepared  he 
could  only  find  coui^ge  to  send  the  one  written  to 
Mr.  Carlton.  The  other  creditors,  whose  bills  had 
matured  that  day,  he  thought  he  would  go  and  see  ; 
but  half  an  hour  passed  without  his  acting  upon 
the  resolution  to  do  so.  Most  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  walking  uneasily  the  floor  of  his  counting- 
room  ;  or  in  examining  certaii^  accounts  in  his 
ledger,  or  entries  in  his  bill  book.  He  was  bending, 
all  absorbed,  over  a  page  of  calculations  at  his  desk^ 
when  some  one  who  had  entered  unperceived  pro- 
nounced his  name.  He  turned  quickly  and  looked 
Mr.  Carlton  in  the  face.  The  color  mounted  in- 
stantly to  the  temples  of  Mr.  Elder.  He  tried  to 
speak  but  could  not. 

"  Your  note  has  taken  me  altogether  by  surprise," 
said  Mr.  Cariton.  *'But  I  hope  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  you  suppose." 

Mr.  Elder  shook  his  head.  He  tried  to  speak 
but  could  not 

"  How  much  have  you  to  pay  to-day?"  asked 
Mr.  Carlton. 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
husky  voice. 

"  How  much  have  you  toward  it  ?  " 

"  Not  two  thousand." 

*  How  much  falls  due  to-morrow  l " 

"  Four  thousand." 

<*  How  much  in  a  month  ]  " 

"Fifty  thousand." 

••  What  will  be  your  available  resources?" 

•«  Not  half  the  amount." 

•*  Havn't  you  good  bills  ?  " 

*'  Yes  I  but  not  negotiable." 
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Mr.  Carlton  mused  for  some  time.  At  length 
he  said, 

"  You  most  not  lie  over  to-day.** 

**  I  cannot  help  it.*' 

"  If  you  will  transfer  to  me,  as  security  in  case 
you  have  to  stop  payment,  the  bills  of  which  you 
speak,  I  will  lend  you  the  amount  yon  want 
to-day." 

The  color  retired  from  the  cheeks  of  Mr.  Elder 
and  then  came  back  with  a  quick  flush.  He  made 
no  answer  but  looked  steadily  and  doubtingly  into 
Mr.  Carlton's  face. 

"  I  have  been  in  difHculties  myself  and  I  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  others/'  said  the  latter. 
"  We  should  aid  if  we  can,  not  break  down  a 
fellow  merchant  when  in  trouble.  Endorse  bills  to 
my  order  for  the  sum  you  want,  and  I  will  fill  up 
a  check  for  the  amount." 

Elder  turned  slowly  to  his  desk  and  took  there- 
from sundry  notes  of  hand  in  his  favor  at  various 
dates  from  six  to  twelve  months,  and  endorsed 
them  payable  to  Carlton,  who  immediately  gave 
him  a  check  for  eight  thousand  dollara  and  left  the 
store. 

A  clerk  was  instantly  dispatched  to  the  bank 
and  then  Mr.  Elder  sunk  into  a  chair,  half  stupi- 
fied.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  senses  until  the 
cancelled  notes  were  placed  in  his  hands. 

Rebuked  and  humble  in  spirit,  the  anxious  mer- 
chant retired  from  his  counting  room  and  sought 
his  home.  His  heart  felt  lighter  than  it  had  been 
for  many  days,  and  yet  he  could  feel  its  weight  in 
his  bosom.  In  his  extremity  aid  had  come,  but 
from  a  quarter  least  dreamed  of— from  one  who, 
in  a  like  extremity,  had  asked  him  for  considera- 
tion, but  asked  in  vain. 

On  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Elder  went  to  his 
place  of  business  with  feelings  but  little  leas  trou- 
bled, than  they  had  been  on  the  day  before.  His 
payments  were  lighter,  but  his  means  were,  for  the 


first  time,  exhausted.  The  best  he  could  do  woald 
be  to  borrow ;  but  he  already  owed  heavily  for  bor- 
rowed money  and  was  not  certain  that  to  go 
fiirther  was  practicable.  He  thought  of  Mr. 
Carlton ;  but  every  feehng  of  his  heart  forbade 
him  to  seek  further  aid  from  him. 

**  I  deserve  no  consideration  there,  and  I  cannot 
ask  it,'*  he  murmured  as  he  pursued  his  way  toward 
his  store.  The  first  thing  that  met  his  eye  on  en- 
tering his  counting  room  was  a  pile  of  ship  letters. 
There  had  been  an  arrival  from  Valparaiso.  He 
broke  the  seal  of  the  first  one  he  took  up,  with 
eagerness.  "  Thank  God  I  "  was  his  almost  im- 
mediate exclamation.  It  was  from  one  of  his 
captains,  and  contained  drafts  for  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  It  also  informed  him  that  the  ship  Sarah, 
commanded  by  said  captain,  would  sail  for  home 
in  a  week,  with  a  return  cargo  of  hides  and  specie 
amounting  to  thirty  thousand  dolls rs.  The  voy- 
age had  been  profitable  beyond  expectation. 

Elder  had  just  finished  reading  the  letier,  when 
Mr.  Carlton  came  in.  Seizing  the  kind-hearted 
merchant  by  the  hand,  and  pressing  it  hard  he  said, 
with  emotion — 

"  Mr.  Carlton  you  have  saved  me !  Ah !  sir— 
this  would  be  to  me  a  far  happier  moment,  if,  seven 
years  ago,  when  you  were  in  trouble,  I  had  as 
generously  aided  you." 

«*  Let  the  past  sleep  In  peace,"  returned  Mr. 
Carlton.  "  If  fortune  has  smiled  again,  permit  me 
to  rejoice  with  you,  as  I  do  with  all  who  are  bless- 
ed with  favoring 'gales.  To  meet  with  difficulties 
is  of  use  to  us.  It  gives  us  the  power  of  sympathy 
with  others  ;  and  that  gift  we  should  all  desire,  for 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  lift  the  burden  from  shoulders 
bent  down  with  too  heavy  a  weight,  and  throw 
sunlight  over  a  heart  shaded  by  gloom." 

Mr.  Elder  recovered  from  his  crippled  condition 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  He  was  never 
again  known  to  oppress  a  suffering  debtor. 
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BY    MISS    ANNA    BLACKWELL. 


Aktist  !  Be  thy  eoorafs  high ! 

Open  heart,  and  open  eye ! 
Seeking,  ftriTing,  looking  on, 

Till  'the  beautiful  be  won  ! 

Not  for  thee  we  vulgai  toys ! 
Stoop  not  on  thy  radiant  wing 


From  the  world  of  deeper  joyi* 
Where  thy  life  is  blonoming ! 

Fly  !  thy  way  ii  proud  and  high  I 
Strive !  thy  labor  is  divine! 

Thy  goerdon  broad  as  yon  bine  sky  ! 
For  the  beautiful  is  thine  ! 


fWD   IPBIKPS   AT   A  WWSaWWL   WOMAH. 


BY     CAUOLIVS     M.    flISSON. 


*'  So,  then,  I  must  content  myself  to  bear  to  my 
cousin  this  decided  and  rather  uncourteous  *no/** 
said  Mrs.  Henley,  pushing  back  her  chair  and  im- 
patiently drawing  her  shawl  about  her  as  she 
rose. 

"  Let  it  be  as  decided  as  you  like,  Mrs  Henley, 
but  nowise  uncourteous,  for,  believe  me,  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  honor  of  the  proposed  alliance," 
and  a  mocking  smile  curled  the  proud  lip  of 
Virginia  Atherton  as  she  spoke. 

"And  you  will,  I  suppose,  triumph  in  informing 
your  dear  friends  of  your  rejection  of  this  alliance , 
and  add  the  name  of  Arnold  Hardenberg  to  the 
B\i'elling  list  of  your  refusals." 

***Tis  a  very  well-sounding  name,  madatn,  but 
even  if  I  took  the  trouble  to  boast  of  having  re- 
fused him,  no  one  would  credit  it ;  for  those  who 
like  you  believe  me  a  vain,  heartless  coquette,  will 
be  sure  he  never  dreamed  of  asking  me  ;  and  the 
few  who  think  they  understand  me  better,  will  say 
I  have  too  much  good  taste  and  good  sense  to  re- 
fuse so  excellent  an  offer." 

"  But  why  will  you  not  marry  him  ?  Why  may 
I  not  tell  him  you  will  not  reject  him  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  he  has  no  wiah  to  hear  it.  You 
knoWjMrs.  Henley,  you  are  not  commisioned  to  ask 
me  these  questions.  Mr.  Hardcnberg  is  too  manly 
as  well  as  too  delicate  to  make  proposals  by 
proxy  to  any  one,  and  I  am  the  last  woman  in  the 
world  he  would  wish  to  marry,"  and  she  now  spoke 
seriously  and  earnestly. 

"  Well !  you'll  never  do  better,  and  as  you  say 
you  dont  mean  to  be  an  old  maid,  I  think  its  high 
time  you  got  over  your  daintiness.  You  are  getting 
quite  too  old  to  fancy  you  can  have  your  pick  out 
of  all  the  young  men  in  the  country.  I*m  sure  I 
don't  see  what  right  you  have  to  expect  Mr.  Per- 
fection." 

"Nor  I  cither,  Mrs.Henlcy,**  repliedVirginit,laugh- 
ing,  "except  because  you  and  one  or  two  other  kind 
friends  seem  to  think  me  entitled  to  something 
very  excellent,  by  the  zeal  with  which  you  urge  me 
to  accept  every  man  you  think  is  a  little  superior, 
who  chances  to  fall  in  your  way,  never  considering 
in  your  eagerness  that  the  poor  man  never  even 
heard  or  thought  of  me.  Recollect  the  elegant 
clergyman  who  spent  a  few  weeks  here  last 
Summer,  and  how  you  and  Mrs.  Winter  constituted 
yourselves  a  committee  to  wait  on  me,  and  by  your 
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eloquent  eulogiums  almost  induced  me  to  say  *  yes ; ' 
how  grieved  and  mortified  you  were  when,  afler 
sounding  him  on  the  subject,  you  had  to  come  and 
tell  me  that  he  was  already  provided  with  that  re- 
spectable encumbrance,  a  wife.     Again,  when  you 
were  so  certain  old  Deacon  Waring  wanted  me 
for  the  fifth  victim  of  his  conjugal  tenderness,  you 
were  sure  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  me,  for 
you  heard  him  say,  only  the  day  before,  with  up- 
lifted eyes  and  clasped  hands,  '  what  an  example 
she  is  for  children,'  and  you  did  not  know  he  was 
thus  giving  vent  to  his  wrath  at  my  having  laugh- 
ed myself  at  a  bit  of  waggery  of  one  of  my  Sun- 
day scholars,  and  forborne  to' reprove  the  giggling 
of  my  f!ock  when  the  good  Deacon  went  creak- 
ing up  the  aisle  with  the  big  'April  fool '  pinned  on 
his  back  ;  and  yon  can't  have  forgotten  how  yon 
ran  over  to  beg  me  not  to  refuse  the  elegant  look- 
ing ofRcer  you  had  seen  for  two  days  in  suc- 
cession ringing  at  our  door,  nor  how  vexed  you 
were  to  find  he  was  the  servant  of  one  of  my 
grandfather's  friends  coming  to  him  with  a  mes- 
sage." 

The  provoked  Mrs.  Henley  had  in  spite  of  herself^ 
to  echo  the  mocking  laughter,  for  she  could  not  de- 
ny one  of  the  whimsical  charges^  yet  she  seemed 
to  be  really  in  terested  for  her  cousin,  for  she  said^ 
earnestly : — 

"  If  you  were  sure  Hardenberg  loved  you  with 
the  same  ardor  he  felt  six  years  ago  when  I  urged 
you  to  accept  him.  Would  you  still  refuse  him  1 " 

Miss  Atherton's  cheek  flushed  and  a  shadow 
passed  over  her  cli*ar  brow  ere  she  replied,  coldly 
and  proudly,  "  Why  not  ?  I  am  as  poor  now 
as  I  was  and  he  is  no  richer." 

"  Yet  I  have  often  heard  you  say  you  would 
not  marry  for  money,  even  if  yon  had  no  other 
way  to  escape  the  ahns-house." 

"  And  1  said  truly.  I  would  not  condescend  to 
rival  a  money-bag  in  a  man's  heart — the  word  is 
misapplied  but  I  don't  know  what  to  substitute— 
I  feel  the  force  of  the  truism '  money  is  not  wealth,' 
at  least  not  the  best  wealth,  yet  the  want  of  the 
same  golden  idol  is  poverty.  Oh !  that  curse  of 
poverty !  How  deeply  I  have  felt  it !'  How  I  have 
seen  those  I  love  neglected,  insulted,  blighted,  be- 
cause they  could  not  throw  this  glittering  sand — 
this  woiid-blinding  dust  in  the  eyes  of  greedy  sy- 
cophants whose  every  note  of  commendation  has  its 
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price!    How  I  have  leanied  to  hate  the  idol  and 
despise  its  worshipers !  *' 

"  Then  why  refuse  Mr.  Hardenberg  because  he 
ili  poor,  if  yoa  hate  wealth  and  its  possessors ! " 
asked  the  bewildered  Mrs.  Henley. 

"  I  do  not  hate  it  after  all — ^money  is  power— 
and  I  am  ambitious — too  ambitions,  the  phrenolo- 
gists say,  to  be  a  happy  woman." 

*'  You  are  too  self-independent,  too  proud,  and 

too  conscious  of  superior  intellect  to  be  a  happy 

woman.    I  only  wish  you  had  married  in  early 

youth,  before  you  were  grown  so  willful,  so  cold,  so 

,  incapable  of  loving." 

Both  ladies  turned  toward  the  utterer  of 
these  words,  and  Mrs.  Henley  made  a  low  bend  of 
respectful  greeting  to  the  venerable  Mr.  Atherton 
who  had  approached  and  laid  his  hand  gently  on 
the  shoulder  of  his  grand -daughter,  even  while  say- 
ing what  sounded  so  like  reproof. 

"  And  would  you  not  have  been  lonely  without 
me  ? "  she  replied,  turning  her  soil  dark  eyes  to 
him  with  a  look  that  said,  "  You,  at  least,  I  am  ca* 
pable  of  loving."  . 

"  Perhaps  I  might,"  he  murmured,  with  an  an- 
swering love-glance,  **  but,  dear  Mrd.  Henley,  who 
are  you  oflfering  to  Virginia  to  day  ?  Truly  I  must 
find  a  husband  soon,  for,  as  you  were  hinting,  she 
will  soon  be  too  old  to  attract  Mr.  Perfection.  I 
begin  to  suspect  there  are  some  silver  threads  in  the 
ebon  thatch  (as  Willis  calls  it)  now.  Oh,  we 
must  have  her  married  directly." 

*'  Because  matrimony  is  the  best  hair  dye,  grand- 
father ]  "  asked  Virginia,  archly,  and  before  the  old 
gentleman  could  reply  she  glided  away  leaving 
him  and  kind-hearted,  gossiping  Mrs.  Henley  to 
take  leave  of  each  other  as  affectionately  as  they 
chose,  nor  did  she  return  to  the  parlor  until  long  af- 
ter she  had  watched  from  her  window  the  mud- 
shunning  steps  of  tne  good  lady  on  her  way  home. 

"  You  staid  long  away,  Jenny,'*  said  her  grand- 
father, as  she  drew  an  ottoman  near  his  chair  and 
seating  herself  on  it,  laid  her  folded  hands  on  his 
knee  and  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  his  face,  with 
a  look  of  grateful  affection  that  sank  into  his 
heart. 

"  I  was  poasessed  with  an  evil  spirit  which  I  wish- 
ed to  subdue,"  she  replied,  "  and  it  was  better  for 
me  to  be  alone." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  thought- 
fully, and  each  sank  into  painful  revery. 

Bye  and  bye,  as  if  she  could  endure  silence  no 
longer,  Virginia  asked,  sorrowfully, "  Have  I  griev- 
ed you,  dear  grandpa  ?  Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 

*'  Not  angry,  my  child  "  replied  the  old  man, "  yet 
grieved,  deeply  grieved  for  your  sake.  I  always 
dislike  to  hear  you  speak  in  the  mocking  way  you 
are  so  apt  to  use  to  Mrs.  Henley,  and  to-day  there 
was  so  much  bitter  earnestness  in  your  tone  when 
you  spoke  of  the  curse  of  crime  and  poverty,  I  al- 


most  shuddered  as  I  heard  it  and  my  heart  smote 
me,  that  I  cannot,  by  bequeathing  you  a  fortune, 
remove  from  you  the  curse  which  you  esteem  so 
fearful  % " 

**  And  if  yon  could,  dear  grandfather,  do  you 
think  the  wealth  of  an  Astor  would  make  me  hap- 
py without  you  to  share  it  ?  It  is  not,  believe  me, 
it  is  not  for  myself  alone,  for  my  own  personal 
gratification  that  I  so  covet  money.  It  is  that  I 
may  restore  to  yon.  In  your  age  and  infirmity,  the 
luxuries  which  the  habits  of  your  youth  render 
needful — that  I  may  save  my  proud  cousin  Freder* 
ick  from  the  daily  martyrdom  he  endures  as  a 
bank-clerk  when  his  taste  and  genius  bid  him 
wander  in  other  lands,  to  gather  up  and  bring 
home  to  us,  on  his  glowing  canvass,  the  glory  and 
beauty  he  finds  there — ^that  I  might  save  his  sweet 
young  sister  from  the  hateful  marriage  her  mother 
insists  on,  with  a  man  of  twice  her  age,  who  can 
have  no  sympathies  with  her  warm,  pure  feelings, 
and  who  only  wants  her  because  he  thinks  she  haa 
been  trained  in  habits  of  economy,  and  because  he 
believes,  in  his  miserly  soul  (if  he  have  such  a  thing) 
that  a  wife  is  cheaper  than  a  house-keeper — that  I 
might  open  to  Robert  Henley  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  for  which  he  is  pining  and  striving  in 
vain,  by  giving  him  the  means  of  education  his  no- 
ble intellect  demands— that  I  might  have  at  all 
times,  enough  to  give  to  him  that  asked  of  me  and 
from  him  that  would  borrow  of  me  need  never 
turn  away." 

The  old  man  gazed  on  her  excited  face  and  hift 
lips  trembled  as  .he  interrupted  her  with — *'My 
beautiTttl !  You  are  as  enthusiastic  as  you  were  aC 
sixteen.  Will  you  never  grow  calm  and  learn  to 
see  things  as  they  are  and  to  take  life  as  you  find 
it,  with  a  thankful  heart  for  its  blessings,  a  patient 
one  for  its  trials]  " 

"  If  to  grow  calm  is  to  grow  cold,  and  to  learci 
this  lesson  of  worldly  prudence  is  to  chill  my  love 
for  the  few  I  do  love,  and  to  make  me  indifferent  to 
the  good,  the  good  of  others — I  hope  never." 

Again  the  old  gentleman  looked  thoughtfully 
at  her  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  with  an  effort 
and  as  if  he  would,  by  the  very  abruptness  with 
which  he  introduced  the  subject,  compel  her  atten- 
tion ;  "Virginia,  I  have  received  to-day  a  letter  from 
your  old  friend,  Herman  Van  Sklyne,  who  asks  of 
me  your  hand  in  marriage,  or  rather  who  asks  my 
permission  to  offer  you  his  hand  in  a  visit  he  pro- 
poses ,to  make  us  next  month — shall  I  tell  him 
yes,  or  will  your  fear  of  rivaling  a  money-bag 
make  you  decline  the  proposal  T  " 

"  Herman,"  cried  the  girl,  "  my  dear,  generous, 
noble,  Herman !  Does  he  ask  my  hand  ?  Could  I 
give  him. the  warm  fresh  heart  I  owned  when  he 
last  saw  me,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  withhold 
the  hand — but  now,  it  cannot  be.  Tell  Herman 
that  another  idol  has  reigned  in  my  heart  and  he 
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will  have  no  wish  to  dwell  in  the  '  rained  palace/ 
for  he  helieves  a  woman  can  love  hat  once,  and 
when  yon  tell  him  that  I  have  loved  another 
— and  that  other  Arnold  Hardenherg— he  wiU 
no  longer  seek  to  be  other  to  me  than  he  has  ever 
been,  a  dear,  kind  brother/' 

"Virginia,*  said  Mr.  Atherton,  Impatiently, 
*  Will  yon  let  that  wild  love  of  your  wayward 
youth  come  between  you  and  happiness  7  If  yon 
yet  love  Arnold  Hardenberg,  why  do  you  reject 
him — ^now  when  you  know  that  his  mother  deairea 
the  onion  more  ardently  even  than  ahe  once  op-' 
poeed  it  ?  Why  will  you  make  yourself  and  others 
unhappy  by  your  woman  pride  t " 

*'  Why  do  I  this  T  Because  the  cold,  proud  selfish 
Mrs.  Hardenberg  only  wishes  me  to  marry  her  son 
now  when  she  sees  him  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
ruin,  night  after  night,  or  rather  morning  aAer 
morning,  with  the  reeling  gait  and  bloodshot  eye 
of  the  drunkard;  now  when  she  feels  that  his 
once  pure  and  beautiful  soul  is  soiled  by  habitual 
contact  with  the  low  and  vUe  and  she  fears  that 
his  childless  uncle,  disgusted  with  his  licentious* 
nesB,  will  give  the  gold  she  has  slaved  and  sinned 
for  to  another,  she  would  make  me  her  victim,  and 
by  persuading  a  half  imbecile  old  man  that  her  son 
must  be  good  since  a  virtuous  woman  will  become 
his  wife,  would  secare  thus  what  she  calls  his  best 
interests — and  she  is  excellent,  one  of  earth's  an- 
gels. She  says  to  you,  tome  and  to  others,  in  that 
mild  religious  tone  and  with  that  hypocritically  ho- 
ly  look  Satan  himself  lends  her, '  how  blessed  is  the 
privilege  of  leading  a  dear  erring  one  (for  she  al- 
lo¥^  her  son  does  err  a  little,  a  very  little)  back  to 
goodness.' " 

*'  But  Virginia,  as  you  cannot  now  love  the  man 
you  have  yourself  painted  as  so  degraded,  as  yon 
can  have  no  sympathies  with  one  so  fiillen,  why 
not  teach  yourself  to  love  the  upright,  good  Her- 
man, and  let  me  feel  that  when  1  go  to  my  last  rest 
I  shall  not  leave  you  alone  and  unprotected  1" 

•<  Do  not  persuade  me  to  be  so  unjust  to  Her- 
man. He  knows  my  firm  nature  well,  and  would 
never  be  satisfied  with  the  love  I  could  give  him, 
and  though  he  is  too  noble,  too  true  himself  to  doubt 
my  truth,  yet  he  would  ever  feel  that  he  had  not 
the  first  pUce  in  my  thoughts.  Moreover,  he 
knows  Arnold  Hardenberg  well,  and  feels  as  I  do, 
that  though  fallen  and  degraded  he  is  noble  yet,  and 
but  for  the  curse  of  poverty,  which  I  so  deprecate^ 
but  for  the  cruel  need  of  money,  he  had  been  arch- 
angel still.  And  now,  dear  grandfather,  let  me  tell 
you  once  for  all,  I  will  never  marry — ^if  I  could  not 
give  to  Herman  all  the  love  a  wife  should  feel,  be 
snre  I  could  not  give  even  a  tithe  of  it  to  another, 
so  I  beg  you  never  to  urge  me  on  the  matter  again. 
Forgive  me  if  I  wound  you  and  let  me  creep  back 
into  your  heart  as  your  own  little  spoiled  Jenny, 


who  will  never  leave  you,  and  who  in  all  other 
things  will  have  no  other  will  but  your's." 

'*  Ton  will  ifever  marry  7  "  sadly  replied  the  old 
man,  "  and  my  bright,  beautiful  darling  would  be, 
as  Mrs.  Henley  says,  *  an  old  maid  after  all.' " 

"  May  be  not,  afler  all  grandfiither,"  replied 
Virginia,  playfully,  *<  and  before  those  silver  threads 
you  were  hinting  at  quite  outshine  my  ebon  ones, 
Mr.  Hardenberg  will  have  had  time  to  fall  as  low 
as  his  noble  spirit  can  fall,  and  to  rise  again  pnri* 
fied  and  strengthened,  with  more  than  original 
brightness." 

**  And  would  yon  unite  younelf  with  him  then  t 
even  if  one  so  degraded  conld  become  pure 
again." 

"Why  not  7  Wont  it  be  better  than  being  an 
old  maid  7  Or  periiape  a  miracle  may  be  wrought 
and  a  woman  change  her  mind,  and  by  that  time 
I  may  be  Mrs.  Herman  Van  Sklyne,  or  even 
have  forgotten  poor  Robert  Henley's  crooked 
spine  and  remembering  only  his  gentleness  and 
his  talents  have  learned  to  think  myself  happy  as 
his  wife." 

CORNELIA. 

The  hectic  flush  on  the  cheek  of  Edward  Gra- 
hame  and  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  his  eye  too 
plainly  indicated  that  consumption  had  marked 
him  for  her  own.  His  wife  felt  each  day  that  he 
grew  weaker  and  weaker  and  her  heart  almost  died 
within  her  as  she  watched  his  uneasy  slumber  or 
heard  his  almost  incessant  cough.  There  was  one 
other  anxious  watcher  by  that  dying  man,  one  too 
who  felt  that  in  losing  him,  her  dearest,  ahnosC 
her  only  tie  to  earth  was  severed^  She  wasa  fair, 
bright  girl,  of  high  and  noble  heart,  with  strong 
passions,  and  wann  quick  feelings.  Her  father 
had  died  about  two  months  before  her  birth  and 
her  mother  on  her  death-bed  had  given  her,  then 
an  *'  infant  of  days,"  to  his  only  brother  Edward 
Grahame,  who,  though  little  more  than  a  boy,  had 
promised  to  love  and  protect  her,  and  well  did  he 
keep  the  promise — she  had  ever  been  to  him  an 
object  of  pride  and  affection  not  exceeded  by, 
though  perhaps  difiering  from,  the  earnest  love  he 
felt  for  his  gentle  and  loving  wife.  There  could  be 
no  greater  contrast  than  these  two^— Mary  Gra- 
hame, the  wife  was  one  of  those  rare  beings 
who  retain  forever  the  simplicity  and  purity  of 
childhood — yet  with  all  the  firmness  and  dignity 
of  a  refined,  intellectual,  cultivated  woman,  and 
so  unostentatious  in  her  goodness,  that  envy  her- 
self could  find  no  blot  on  her  beautiful  character. 
Cornelia  was  a  genius  ever  peopling  the  glad 
earth  with  beings  of  her  own  creation,  fencying 
all  she  saw  as  faultless  as  she  wished  them,  until 
finding  in  them  some  error,  some  trifling  fault,  she 
would  cast  them  firom  her  heart  as  utterly  worth- 
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lesi,  half'despising  henelf  for  having  ever  loved 
them. 

"What  vexed  you,  Goraeliar'  said  Edward* 
one  bright  afternoon  as  his  niece  sprang  from  the 
pile  of  cushions  on  which  she  bad  been  seated  for 
more  than  an  hour  absorbed  in  the  book,  which  she 
threw  away  impatiently  as  she  rose,  exclaiming, 
indignantly :  "  How  I  detest  the  English ! 
Would  I  could  punish  them  for  such  indignities, 
such  insulting  cruelty  to  Napoleon !  Do  you  not 
think.  Aunt  Mary,  it  was  base  and  cowardly  to 
exult  as  they  did  in  the  breaking  of  his  noble,  am- 
bitious spirit." 

*'  No,  love,  I  do  not ;  recollect  that  unlike  you 
I  esteem  ambition  a  vice,  the  ruling  vice  in 
Napoleon's  character." 

"  If  it  be  a  vice,  'tis  a  God-like  one,"  replied 
Cornelia,  with  flashing  eyes,  "aAd  I  should  de- 
spise myself  if  I  had  it  not  in  my  character." 

She  was  interrupted  by  her  uncle,  who,  with  a 
sad  smile,  said,  **  Never  mind  that  now,  Cornelia. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  this  is  your  birth*  day  and 
you  promised  me  a  rose  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  forget  it  when  I  knew  you  ex- 
pected it  1 "  she  asked,  while  her  large  eyes  filled 
with  tears  as  she  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and 
then  hurriedly  left  the  apartment. 

*'  I  tremble  for  that  child,  dear  Edward,"  said 
Mary.  "  She  is  so  willfid,  so  impulsive  and  »o  ambi- 
tious. I  believe  she  would  love  to  govern  the  world." 

**  Perhaps  she  would,  dear  Mary,  but  ambition 
will  not  ruin  her,  for  she  has  in  her  nature  a  pow- 
erful antidote'— all  woman's  capability  of  loving — 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  feeling  is  abeady 
awakened  by  your  gay,  light-hearted  brother 
OUver." 

«'Tis  impossible,  Edward.  Why  she  is  but  a 
child !  " 

**  A  child !  Is  she  not  seventeen  to  day  ?  And 
have  you  never  noticed  the  flushing  of  her  cheek 
or  her  kindling  eye  when  he  addresses  her  1  Be- 
sides he  is  the  only  being  except  ourselves  whom 
she  allows  in  the  least  to  influence  her ; "  then,  as 
Cornelia  returned  accompanied  by  Oliver  Went- 
worth,  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "Time  will 
•bow,"  and  led  the  conversation  on  pleasant  subjects 
till  the  evening  was  happily  and  not  unprofitably 
passed. 

And  time  did  show.  Before  the  earliest  Sum- 
mer flowers  were  faded,  the  eye  of  Edward  Gra- 
hame,  who  had  so  loved  to  look  on  them,  was  closed 
in  death.  Oliver  Wentworth  yet  lingered  in  the 
now  gloomy  home  of  his  sister,  and  rumor,  for 
once,  wlis  right  in  proclaiming  him  the  betrothed 
of  Cornelia,  who  had  promised  to  be  his  imme- 
diately on  his  return  from  a  long  contemplated  trip 
to  Europe.  When  they  parted  she  said  playfully 
yet  half  sadly: — 


*'  Begone  a  year  and  a  day  and  return  to  me 
then  just  as  you  are  now  or  I  will  be  sure  to  forget 
you." 

His  letters  which  came  for  several  months  af- 
ter his  departure  with  affectionate  regularity  al- 
most atoned  for  his  absence  by  their  frequency 
and  interest,  then  insensibly  their  style  changed, 
they  came  less  frequently  and  at  length  ceased 
altogether.  One  morning  Cornelia  came  in  from 
visiting  a  sick  neighbor  and  found  her  aunt,  usual- 
ly so  calm,  in  an  agony  of  tears.  "  What  has 
happened  7  "  she  eagerly  asked,  and  seeing  a  let- 
ter with  foreign  postmark,  "  Is  Oliver  dead  ?  No 
'tis  from  himself,"  she  continued  "  he  is  coming, 
and  we  shall  be  so  happy,"  but  her  eye  fell  on  an 
open  paper  on  the  table  and  she  read,  "  Married 
at  the  Rochebeme  Hotel,  in  Paris,  Olivet  Went- 
worth, Esq.,  to  the  beautiful  Mm'le  Antoine  de 
R — ."  She  read  no  farther ;  sight,  strength,  life 
itself,  seemed  to  have  deserted  her,  and  they  car- 
ried kw  to  her  bed,  where  she  lay  for  weeks,  now 
raving  in  delirium,  now  scarcely  oonscioas  of  ex- 
istence. It  was  very  long  before  she  left  her  room 
and  took  her  wonted  place  in  the  domestic  circle — 
still  longer  before  she  visited  her  old  &miliar 
haunts  and  resumed  her  usual  occupation.  Every 
one  felt  that  she  was  changed.  Affection  had  pa- 
lifled  and  softened  her  character  and  made  her 
perhaps  more  loveable  than  before.  Time,  the  good 
angel,  brought  her  his  healing  balm,  and  she  heard 
of  Oliver  Wentworth  and  his  bride  with  calmness, 
and  as  their  return  was  postponed^from  time  to 
time  and  five  years  had  passed  since  she  had  part- 
ed firom  him  before  she  met  her  lover  again,  he  did 
not  recognize  for  a  moment  in  the  pale,  calm,  digni- 
fied woman  before  him,  the  blooming,  impulsive  girl 
he  had  left.  She  welcomed  him  back  to  his  home 
with  an  unchanging  cheek  and  steady  voice — 
she  turned  with  kindly  greeting  to  his  beautiful 
wife,  who  saw  with  wonder  her  husband's  chang- 
ing^countenance  and  embarrassed  airwhile  address- 
ing one  of  whom  he  had  always  spoken  as  a 
friend,  at  best,  but  coldly  regarded.  Oliver  Went- 
worth was  no  more  a  vilUan  than  hundreds  of 
other  men.  He  had  sought  the  love  of  Cornelia 
Grahame  because  he  longed  to  control  her  high 
and  noble  spirit  and  to  gratify  his  vanity  by  mak- 
ing a  being  so  gifted,  so  superior,  the  plaything  of 
a  few  idle  days.  But  he  had  loved  her  belter  than 
he  thought.  Indeed  she  was  not  one  to  be  loved 
lightly,  and  now,  when  he  brought  his  young  wife 
(to  whom  he  had  proposed  and  been  accepted 
after  an  evening  of  great  excitement,  when  fasci- 
nated by  her  bewitching  loveliness)  to  the  home  of 
his  youth,  it  seemed  as  if  old  scenes  revived  old 
feelings,  and  mortified  and  vexed  by  the  calm  in- 
difference of  Cornelia's  manner,  he  wished,  oh, 
how  devoutly !  that  the  fair  Antoine,  beautiful  as 
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she  waa,  yet  graced  the  gay  halla  of  her  father. 
Perhaps  Cornelia  saw  this  and  triumphed — per- 
haps, too,  it  influenced  her  to  acoept  the  hand  of 
Maurice  DeUplaine,  the  atatesman  and  author, 
whose  name  was  on  every  lip,  whose  mighty  genius 
and  aoal-thriUing  eloquence  threw  a  halo  of  glory 
on  the  simplest  subject  and  who  had  long  sought 
her  as  the  worthy  sharer  of  his  high  and  palmy 
state.  And  so  die  was.  Proud,  beautiful,  inteU 
lectual  and  truthful — any  man  might  glory  in  such 
a  wife.  She  did  not  love  Maurice  Delaplaine. 
She  admired,  respected,  honored  him.  His  fame 
waa  melody  in  her  ears  and  it  gratified  her  proud 
soul  to  feel  that  she,  jilted,  forsaken  by  Oliver 
Wentworth,  waa  loved  almost  idolatrousty  by 
one  so  infinitely  his  superior  in  all  that  makes 
a  man  worthy  the  devoted  afiection,  the  holy  con- 
fidence of  woman. 

Years  passed  on.  The  only  child  of  Cornelia 
Delaplaine  was  become  a  man — almost  a  perfect 
man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  God  of  nature  had  delight- 
ed to  bestow  on  him  every  charm  and  grace  of 
heart,  intellect  and  person.  No  wonder  he  was  his 
father's  idol,  nor  that  his  mother  doted  on  him 
with  that  excess  of  tenderness  which  mother's  only 
know. 

As  yet  no  wish  of  his  had  been  ungratlfied.  All 
that  wealth  and  affection  could  bestow  had  been 
his  from  his  birth ;  could  it  be  that  they  who  had 
so  delighted  to  minister  to  his  lightest    caprice 
would  thwart  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  1    It 
was  even  so.    Either  of  his  parents  would  have 
sacrificed  their  life   to  promote    his    happiness 
for  he  was  infinitely  dearer  to  them  than  life,  yet 
both  determined  that  he  should  be  happy  in  their 
way  rather  than  his  own.     We  said  that  Cornelia 
was  ambitious,  that  her  pride  rather  than  her  love 
induced  her  to  marry  Mr.  Delaplaine,  and  all  her 
high,  proud  hopes  centred  in  her  noble  boy.     She 
had  called  his  every  energy  into  action,  had  tasked 
his  god-like  intellect  to  the  utmost  that  he  might 
surpass  all  others  and  deserve  the  high  place  she 
coveted  for  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
and  now  that  he  had  won  that  proud  pre-eminence 
could  she  consent  to  his  marrymg,  merely  because 
he  loved  her,  the  humble  daughter  of  a  country 
clergyman  t    No,  Emily  Bradish  was  lovely  and 
gentle,  but  not  fit  match  for  the  only  son  of  Mau- 
rice Delaplaine.    In  vain  Edward  pleaded  with 
his  mother  after  hearing  in  silence  his  father's 
stern  prohibition  ;  in  vain  he  urged  Emily's  claims 
to  affection  and  repeated  again  and  again,  **  But 
I  have  won  her  young  heart,  dear  mother,  and  'tis 
as  dishonourable  as  it  is  cruer  to  her  and  myself 
to  desert  her."    Mrs.  Delaplaine  was  inflexible — 
she  had  not  faith  in  man's  constancy,  for  she  had 
had  bitter  experience;  she  had  no  sympathy  with 
woman's  sufTering  from  slighted  love,  for  she  had 


borne  it,  and  it  was  a  weakness  for  which  she 
despised  herself,  only  wondering  half  indignantly 
that  she  could  have  suffered  firom  such  a  cause. 
Wearied,  or  won  at  length  by  Edward's  passionate 
pleading,  she  said,  half  bitterly  and  yet  with  a 
tremulous  tone,  which  showed  there  was  yet 
something  of  woman's  sofUiees  about  her  firm, 
proud  heart-i- 

**  A  European  tour  will  cure  yon,  my  son,  but 
if  it  do  not,  and  you  return  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  as  you  are  so  confident  you  will,  with  un- 
changed  feelings,  I  will  no  longer  oppose  your 
wishes  and  will  even  use  my  influence  with  your 
father." 

'<  Then  Emily  is  mine,"  joyfully  interrupted 
Edward,  **  for,  indeed,  dear  mother,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  change." 

Mrs.  Delaplalne's  eyes  glistened  as  she  looked 
on  his  animated  face,  and  she  promised  to  watch 
over  Emily  during  his  absence,  as  he  desired,  and 
even  felt  a  sort  of  tenderness  springing  up  in  her 
heart  for  the  being  so  loved  by  her  idol  son. 

Months  have  passed  and  Edward  is  yet  an  exile 
from  his  home,  and  his  love  for  Emily  remains 
unchanged.  His  mother's  parting  promise  has 
been  most  faithfully  kept  and  now  in  her  anxious 
and  loving  watchfulness,  (for  she  has  learned  to 
love  the  beautiful  girl  almost  as  well  as  Edward,) 
she  sees  with  sorrow  that  the  slender  figure  grows 
daily  more  delicate  and  the  warning  hectic  al- 
ready gloira  on  her  cheek  and  glistens  in  her  eye ; 
yet  Emily  is  so  beautiful,  so  bright — ^no  one  can 
believe  she  is  dying,  and  Cornelia  fi'om  day  to 
day  postponed  writing  to  her  son,  fearing  to  alarm 
him  unnecessarily,  and  hoping  the  young  sufierer 
might  yet  recover.  Alas !  for  the  fiital  delusion! 
How  could  she  who  had  watched  the  gradual  &d- 
ing  away  of  her  uncle  by  the  same  insidious  dis- 
ease be  deceived  now  1  How  could  shQ  hope  ? 
Yet  hope  she  did  to  the  last,  and  long  before  her 
tardy  summons  reached  her  son,  the  beautiful 
spirit  had  returned  to  its  Heaven- home,  and  Cor- 
nelia Delaplaine  felt  bitter  remorse  at  having,  as 
she  feared,  hastened  its  departure. 

She  longed  for  yet  dreaded  the  coming  of  her 
son,  and  when  he  came  and  wept  like  an  infant 
on  her  breast,  fthe  almost  wished  the  death-angel 
had  taken  her  also,  that  she  might  not  have  seen 
this  utter  prostration  of  bis  noble  spirit.  But  her 
cup  of  bitterness  was  not  yet  full.  After  this  one 
violent  outbreak  of  passionate  sorrow  Edward 
grew  strangely  calm — then  a  kind  of  melancholy 
madness  came  upon  him,  and  the  parents  who 
had  so  gloried  in  him,  lived  to  behold  him  a  help- 
less, driveling  idiot. 

Then  it  was  that  Cornelia  turned  to  her  hus- 
band. He  had  been  to  her  ever  an  object  of  pride, 
^  but  he  knew  she  bad  never  loved  him,  and  with 
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the  generosity  of  a  noble  nature,  he  had  waited 
till  she  ihould  tarn  from  her  idols  and  give  him 
the  place  in  her  heart  he  had  eo  long  desired,  yet 
almost  ceased  to  hope  for — and  when  with  bowed 
and  broken  spirit  she  tamed  to  him  for  sympathy, 
he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  with  more  hopeful  affec- 
tion than  eyer  before  and  with  unwearied  patience 
Booihed  and  consoled  her,  sorrowing  truly  in  her 
sorrow,  for  he  as  dearly  and  as  proudly  at  herself 
lored  their  lost  idol,  and  but  for  her  pemiaslons 
bad  neyer  croaaed  his  affections ;  yet  he  never  le- 


proached  her,  and  Cornelia  learned,  when,  alas! 
too  late,  that  the  affections  of  our  nature,  the 
beautiful  cords  that  bind  us  to  each  other,  are  not 
to  be  broken  to  gratify  a  mad  ambition — and  tliat 
the  beneficent  God  who  made  us,  filled  the  earth 
with  beaaty  and  gave  us  capacities  to  see  and  en- 
joy it  all,  gave  also  our  sweet  and  kindly  sjrm- 
pathies,  our  fond  affections  for  our  fellow  beings, 
but  to  make  our  life  more  beautiful  and  to  in- 
crease our  gratitude  and  kyve  for  him  who  be- 
stows it  all. 


scursKS.—vdD  leiriri^. 


BT  SLISA    C.    Bt7RLST. 


What  it  it  that  Mighu  Umau^ 

GiTM  npUm  to  the  bout  1 
Til  nature's  flilHoDod  iDttnimoirt, 

That  doth  the  boon  impait. 
Wo  hear  it  in  the  windiof  itnom 

That  maxmiin  as  it  flows, 
*Tis  whispor*d  io  the  tanefol  braoao 

That  fani  the  bliuhing  roM. 
In  the  gay  laugh  of  innocence 

When;  timo  unbeoded  flioa, 
Tho  bnathiog  of  a  gontle  sigh, 

When  loTo  doth  bid  it  rlM. 
Its  moararo,  oh !  how  blissfol, 

Whon  moon  nnraib  its  ray, 
Natnre  than  sings  in  hannony 

Gretting  tha  orb  of  day. 


Earth,  whan  tho  day  is  cloeisg , 

Doth  a  glad  ehoms  raisa. 
Blending  with  stais  in  symphoay. 

To  ehant  their  Maker's  pimlsa. 
While  seas  and  oceans  mingle 

Their  notes  with  wood  and  grove, 
And  all  of  animated  life 

Join  in  the  song  of  love. 
Mom,  noon,  and  niglit  are  mnaiQaV 

All  make  my  heart  rqoiee, 
Bat  sweeter,  dearer  far  to  me, 

The  moaie  of  thy  Toiee. 
Only  the  echo  of  its  soand 
Causes  my  pulse  with  Joy  to  bomia 


ov  Tea  DBATS  ov  BamT  nax  whitb,  n  a  fobh  sinmsp  ''ssaueB  BAaoe  axd  •ootob 


BT    FBABOBS    BLIIABBTH     BBOWKB. 


*  VamAm  Woitb  !  **  Ah,  Byroa,  say  aatao. 
Oh  !  may  thy  spirit  be  as  happy  now ! 
Well  did  an  ancient  sage  this  caution  breadi^ 
Bay  not  what  man  is  happy  e*er  his  deatik 
And  when  Kirk  Whlu  ezpirsd,  ah  I  who  could  J 
That  that  pare  soul  wingM  not  its  bright  < 
To  aa  exalted,  a  celestial  sphere  1 
Then  say  net,  Byron,  all  its  promise  Tafr 
But  sottftht  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  thaiyw 
That  noble  heart  by  death  was  not  undooars 


"  Heaven  called,**  not  seience  dew  her  fkvoiltesoa. 
Called  him  to  realms  of  clear  and  perfeet  li^t, 
The  mysteries  of  oeienoe  opened  to  Us  aigbt, 
UnveUing  beauties  which  the  misis  of  esase 
Envelop'd  in  thick  elooda  obeeore  eadSisnie ; 
Not  "Uke  an  eoflestietebed  opoa  tha  pU^ 
No  more  co  venturous  wing  to  soar  egaia,* 
But  like  him  who  descended  ftom  the  sklss, 
To  raise  man  there,.  Virk  White  bat  Ml  to  iIm  I 
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BT    AN     A.31ATECR. 


'*  The  learned  man  I  told  yon  of— 
The  bif  h  almanac  of  Germany  ;  an  Indian, 
Far  beyond  Trebizond  and  Tripoli, 
Cloie  to  the  world's  end.    His  name  ii 
Albumasarro  Meteoroecopico.**— .AAicmaiar. 


One  of  the  great  boasts  of  this  boasting  age  is  its 
emancipation  from  the  trammels  of  snperstitionj 
which  ere  supposed  to  have  fettered  the  human 
mind  during  what  is  denominated  the  dark  ages 
of  the  world,  when  mankind,  ignorant  of  those 
inflexible  principles  of  science  that  circumscribe 
the  limits  of  human  power,  placed  themselves 
under  the  blind  guidance  of  the  senses,  and  believed  \ 
everything  they  heard,  felt  and  saw.  The  pro-  - 
gress  of  knowledge  and  science  is  supposed  to  have 
banished  alJ  the  illusions  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity, Isaviug  the  enlarged  and  enlightened  mind 
free  to  the  reception  ot  truth  and  reality  alone. 

But  for  my  part,  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  1 
doubt  this  assumption  of  superiority  of  one  age 


with  a  new  name,  and  palming  what  was  heretofore 
denounced  as  vulgar  error  upon  the  world  as  new 
discoveries  of  science.  By  this  gradual,  I  might 
perhaps  say  inevitable  revolution,  the  old  exploded 
mystery  of  witchcraft,  has  been  revived  under  the 
more  respectable  appellation  of  the  Bcience  of 
Mesmerism. 

What  would  Cornelius  Agrippa,  who  was  per- 
secuted from  Dan  to  Beersheeba  for  his  book  of 
occult  philosophy  and  denounced  as  a  wicked 
magician  in  lesgue  with  infernal  spirits,  say  could 
he  suddenly  become  conscious  of  what  is  now 
\  going  forward  under  the  auspices  of  this  new 
science,  which  in  its  achievements  baffles  all  the 


wonders  of  his  occult  philosophy?    One  cannot 

over  another,  and  of  the  present  over  all  others,  and  ^  forbear  pitying  those  unfortunate  old  women  ,who 

shall  proceed  without  further  prelace  to  give  my  i  were  burnt  at  the  stake,  or  drovnied  as  witches, 

reasona  for  difl'ering  from  many  high  authoiities  i  who,  could  they  speak  st  this  moment,  wotilddoubt- 

for  whom  I  feel  the  greatest  respect.    Astronomers  >  less  complain  of  the  difference  in  the  treatment 

tell  us  the  world  revolves  in  a  perpetual  circle,  and  <  they  received  two  hundred  years  ago  for  exploits 

it  follows  of  course,  that  evecy  thiiig  on  its  suriace  i  far  inferior  in  atrocity  to  those  now  exhibited  under 

partakes  of  the  same  revolution.     Those  who  are  \  the  sanction  of  the  new  Fcience,  and  which  insie&d 


uppermost  in  the  day  will  be  undermost  in  the 
night,  and  as  their  positions  change,  will  adopt 
new  views  at  one  time  and  resume  old  ones  at 
another.  Mankind  in  fact  walk  but  in  a  circle, 
and  like  the  culprit  of  the  ireaumill,  or  the  squirrel 
in  liis  cage,  continue  ibeir  daily  exertions  always 
fancymg  they  are  going  forward,  but  perpetually 
remaining  stationary,  or,  at  most,  only  returning  to 
the  point  whence  they  started. 

Witchcraft,  for  example,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  banished  from  the  civilized  and  Christian 
world  by  the  progress  of  science  and  knowledge. 
But  recent  experience  has  proved  that  it  was  only 
in  name  and  not  in  substance.  The  rapid  exten- 
sion of  science  would  seem  to  be  gradually  bringing 
OS  back  to  the  same  conclusions  which  were  held 
by  the  world  in  the  supposed  dark  ages,  when  it  is 
charitably  assumed  that  mankind  knew  little  or 
nothing.  It  is  turning  the  tables  on  this  enlightened 
age,  by  dressing  old  things  up  in  a  new  costume, 
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of  bringing  its  professors  and  disciples  to  Ur 
stake  or  the  horse-pond,  attracts  the  ^  onder  and 
admiration  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
the  world.  This  revival  of  what  are  called  the 
errors  of  superstitious  ignorance,  and  eatabliehing 
them  as  scientific  truths,  is  of  itself  sufficient,  I 
think,  10  demonstrate  that  they  were  not  errors, 
since  the  mcst  enlightened  of  all  ages  has  now 
recognized  them  as  legitimate  deductions  from 
acknowledged  scientific  principles. 

For  my  part,  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  I  am  an 
orthodox  believer  in  Mesmer,  Cornelius  Agrippa , 
Albertus  Magnus,  Paracelsus,  Hali,  Abenezra, 
Zoroaster,  Hiarcha,  Cebir,  and  Budda  Bnbyroni- 
cus ;  in  Theurgia,  Artenosaria,  Pharmaica,  Necro- 
pnro-geo-hydro-cheiro*co6cinomancy  ;  in  broom- 
sticks, horse  shoes,  little  clay  images,  black  cats, 
and  above  all  in  the  sixteen  cases  of  witchcraft 
recorded  by  the  learned  Mather  in  his  Magnolia 
Ckristi  Americana,  or  Eclcaiastical  History  of 
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New  England,  from  which  I  shall  proceed  to  offer 
copious  extracts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
marvelous  affinity  of  the  so-called  vulgar  super- 
stition of  witchcraft,  and  the  sublime,  incompre- 
hensible science  of  Mesmerism. 

"  In  the  year  1679,"  says  he,  **  the  house  of 
William  Morse,  at  Newberry,  was  infested  with 
daemons,  after  a  most  horrid  manner,  not  altogether 
unlike  the  demons  of  Tadworth.  It  would  fill 
many  pages  to  relate  all  the  infestations,  but  the 
chief  of  them  were  such  as  these  : 

"  Bricks,  and  sticks,  and  stones  were  often  by 
some  invisible  hand  thrown  at  the  house,  and  so 
were  many  pieces  of  wood.  A  cat  was  thrown  at 
the  women  of  the  house,  and  a  long  staff  danced 
up  and  down  in  the  chimney ;  and  afterwards  the 
same  long  staff  was  hanged  by  a  line,  and  swung 
to  and  fro ;  and  when  two  persons  laid  it  on  a 
fire  to  bum  it,  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do 
with  their  joint  strength  to  hold  it  there.  An  iron 
crook  was  violently,  by  an  invisible  hand,  hurled 
about ;  and  a  chair  flew  about  the  room  until  it 
lit  upon  the  table  where  the  meat  stood  ready  to 
be  eaten,  and  had  spoiled  al  iif  the  people  had  not 
with  muchaoo  saved  a  little.  A  chest  was  by  an 
invisible  hand  carried  from  one  place  to  another 
and  the  doors  barricadoed,  and  the  keys  of  the 
family  taken,  some  of  them  from  the  bunch  where 
they  were  tied,  and  the  rest  flying  about  with  a 
loud  noise  of  knockmg  against  one  another.  For 
one  while  the  folks  of  the  house  could  not  sup 
quietly,  but  ashes  would  be  thrown  into  their  sup- 
per, and  on  their  heads,  and  their  clothes  ;  and  the 
shoes  of  the  men  Iwing  left  below,  one  of  them  was 
filled  with  ashes  and  coal,  and  thrown  up  after  him. 
When  they  were  abed,  a  stone  weighing  three 
pounds  was  divers  times  thrown  upon  them.  A 
box  and  a  board  were  likewise  laid  upon  them,  and 
a  bag  of  hops  being  taken  out  of  a  chest,  ihey  were 
by  the  invisible  hand  beaten  therewith  till  acme  of 
the  hops  were  scattered  on  the  floor,  where  the 
bag  was  then  laid  and  left. 

*'  While  the  man  was  writing  his  inkhorn  was 
by  an  invisible  hand  snatched  from  him,  and  being 
nowhere  able  to  find  it,  he  at  length  saw  it  drop 
down  from  the  air  into  the  fire.  A  shoe  uas  laid 
upon  his  shoulder;  but  when  he  would  have 
cntched  it,  it  was  rapt  from  him,  and  clapt  upon 
his  head,  and  there  he  held  it  so  fast  that  the  un- 
seen fury  pulled  him  wi:li  it  backward  on  the 
floor.  He  had  his  cap  torn  off  his  head,  and  in 
the  night  he  was  pulled  by  the  hair,  and  pinched 
and  scratched  ;  and  the  invisible  hand  pricked  him 
with  some  of  his  own  awls,  and  with  needles  and 
bodkins ;  and  blows  that  fetched  blood  were  some- 
times given  him. 

**  Going  down  into  the  cellar  the  trap-door  was 
immediately  by  sn  invisible  hand  shut  upon  him, 
and  a  table  brought  and  laid  upon  the  door,  which 


kept  him  there  until  the  man  remoTed  it.  When 
he  was  writing  another  time,  a  dish  went  and  leapt 
into  a  pail  and  cast  water  on  the  man,  and  all  the 
concerns  before  him,  so  as  to  defeat  what  he  was 
then  upon.  His  cap  jumped  off  his  head  and  on 
again,  and  the  pot-lid  went  off  the  pot  into  a  kettle 
and  both  were  overturned  into  the  fire. 

*'  A  little  boy  belonging  to  the  family  was  a 
principal  sufierer  by  these  molestations,  for  he  was 
flung  about  at  such  a  rate  that  they  feared  his  braiuB 
would  be  beaten  out ;  nor  did  they  find  it  possible 
to  hold  him.  His  bed-clothes  would-be  pulled  from 
him,  his  bed  shaken,  and  his  bed-stuff  leap  forward 
and  backward.  The  man  took  him  to  keep  him 
in  a  chair,  but  the  chair  feU  a  dancing,  and  both 
of  them  were  very  near  being  thrown  into  the  fire. 

'<  He  was  taken  out  of  lus  bed  and  thrown  under 
it ;  and  all  the  knives  belonging  to  the  house  were 
one  after  another  stuck  into  his  back,  which  the 
spectators  pulled  out ;  only  one  of  them  seemed  to 
the  spectators  to  come  out  of  his  mouth.  The 
poor  boy  was  divers  times  thrown  into  the  fire  and 
preserved  from  scorching  there  with  much  ado. 
For  a  long  while  he  barked  like  a  dog,  and  then 
he  clucked  like  a  hen,  and  could  not  speak  ration- 
ally. His  tongue  would  be  pulled  out  of  his  mootb, 
but  when  he  comes  to  recover  it  so  far  as  to  speak, 
he  complains  that  a  man  called  D — I  appeared 
unto  him  as  the  cause  of  all.  « 

''They  often  thought  they  felt  the  invisible 
hand  that  enacted  all  these  molestations,  while  yet 
they  saw  it  not ;  but  when  tfiey  thought  they  had 
hold  of  it,  it  would  give  them  the  slip.*'  * 

Our  author  adduces  sixteen  examples  of  these 
diabolical  persecutions,  which  though  all  bearing  s 
family  resemblance,  differ  in  many  minor  points. 
The  sixth  is  as  follows : 

**  In  June,  1C^2,  the  wife  of  Antonio  Hortado, 
dwelling  near  the  Salmon  falls,.heard  a  voice  at  the 
door  of  her  house,  calling,  "  What  do  you  here? " 
and  about  an  hour  after  had  a  blow  on  her  eye 
which  almost  spoiled  her.  Two  •  er  three  days 
after  a  great  Ftone  was  thrown  along  the  boose 
which  the  people  going  to  take  up,  was  unaccount- 
ably gone.  A  fryiug-pan  then  in  the  chimney, 
rang  so  loud  that  the  people  at  a  hundred  yards 
distance  heard  it ;  and  the  said  Mary  going  over 
the  river  in  a  canoe  with  her  husband,  they  saw 
the  head  of  a  man,  and  about  three  feet  off  the 
tail  of  a  cat  swimming  before  the  canoe,  but  do 
body  to  join  them  ;  and  the  same  apparition  again 
followed  the  canoe  when  they  Rtnmed ;  hot  at 
their  first  landing  it  diasppeared.  A  stone  thrown 
by  an  invisible  hand,  after  this,  canaed  a  fwelling 
and  soreness  in  her  head ;  and  ahe  was  bitten  in 
both  arms  black  and  blue,  and  her  breast  sciatctied ; 
the  impression  of  the  teeth,  which  wett  liks  a 
man's  teeth  was  seen  by  many." 

*  MifDMia,  folio  editioa,  Book  W.  p.  68. 
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Hortado,  very  judiciously  in  my  opinion,  moved 
his  family  across  the  river,  and  his  wife  was  troubled 
no  more  with  the  visitations  of  the  invisible  hand, 
which  is  another  proof  of  the  imth  of  the  opinion 
that  witchcraft  cannot  extend  its  influence  ov^r 
the  water.  The  last  instance  I  shall  advance  is 
that  of  Philip  Smith,  who,  the  reader  will  perceive, 
vras  a  citizen  of  many  titles  and  many  dignities. 
It  was  worth  while  to  be  a  man  when  there  were 
more  ofllces  than  citizens. 

"  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  aged  about  fifty  years,  son 
of  eminently  virtnoas  parents,  a  deacon  of  the 
Church  in  Hadley,  a  member  of  the  general  court, 
a  justice  in  the  county  court,  a  select  man  for  the 
affairs  of  the  town,  a  lieutenant  of  the  troop,  a 
trustee  of  the  school,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  man  for 
devotion,  sanctity,  and  gravity,  and  all  that  was 
honest,  exceeding  exemplary.  Such  a  man  was 
in  the  Winter  of  the  year  1684  murdered  with  an 
hideous  witchcraft  that  filled  all  parts  of  New 
England  with  astonishment.  He  was  by  his  ofBce 
concerned  about  relieving  the  indigences  of  a 
witched  woman  in  the  town,  who  being  dissatisfied 
at  some  of  his  just  cares  about  her,  expressed 
herself  unto  him  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  de- 
clared himself  thenceforward  apprehensive  of 
receiving  mischief  at  her  hands. 

**  About  the  beginning  of  January  he  began  to 
be  very  valetudinarious,  laboring  under  pains  that 
seemed  ischiadic.  The  standers  by  could  now 
see  in  him  one  ripening  apace  for  another  world. 
He  shewed  some  weariness  from,  and  weariness  of 
the  world,  that  he  knew  not,  he  said,  whether  he 
might  pray  for  his  continuance  here ;  and  sach 
assurance  he  had  of  divine  grace,  that  in  raptures 
he  would  cry,  **  Lord  stay  thy  hand  ;  it  is  enough  ; 
it  is  more  than  thy  frail  servant  can  bear.**  But  in 
the  midst  of  this,  he  still  uttered  or  had  suspicion 
that  the  ill  woman  who  had  threatened  him  had 
made  impressions  with  enchantments  upon  him. 
While  he  remained  of  a  sound  mind,  he  very 
sedately,  but  very  solemnly  charged  his  brother  to 
look  well  after  him.  Though  he  said  he  now 
understood  himself,  yet  he  knew  not  how  he  mit^ht 
be.  "  But,  be  sure,*'  said  he,  **  to  have  a  care  of 
me,  for  you  shall  see  strange  things.  There  shall 
be  a  wonder  in  Hadley.  I  shall  not  be  dead  when 
'tis  thought  I  am."  He  pressed  this  charge  over 
and  over,  and  afterwards  became  delirious,  upon 
which  he  had  q)eech  incessant  and  voluble,  and 
(as  was  judged)  in  various  languages.  He  cried 
out  not  only  of  pain,  but  also  of  pins  tormenting 
him  in  several  parts  of  his  body,  and  the  attendants 
found  one  of  them. 

**  In  this  distress  he  axclaimed  much  upon  the  wo- 
man aforesaid  and  others,  as  being  seen  by  him  in 
the  room,  and  over  th€  whole  house  a  strong  smell 
of  something  like  musk,  which  once  particularly 


so  scented  an  apple  roasting  at  the  fire,  that  it 
forced  them  to  throw  it  away.    Some  of  the  young 
men  in  the  town  being  out  of  their  wits  at  the 
strange  calamities  then  upon  one  of  their  most 
beloved  neighbors,  went  three  or  four  times  to  give 
disturbance  unto  the  woman  then  complained  of; 
and  all  the  while  they  were  disturbing  her,  he  was 
at  ease,  and  slept  as  a  weary  man ;  yea,  these 
were  the  only  times  that  they  perceived  him  to 
take  any  sleep   in  all  his  iUness.     Gallipots  of 
medicine,  provided  for  the  sick  man,  were  unac- 
countably   emptied;    audible    scratchings   were 
made  about  the  bed,  when  his  hands  and  feet  lay 
wholly  still  and  were  held  by  others.  They  beheld 
fire  sometimes  on  the  bed,  and  when  the  beholders 
began  to  discourse  of  it,  it  vanished  away.  Divers 
people  actually  felt  something  stir  in  the  bed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  man.    It  seemed 
as  big  as  a  cat,  but  they  could  never  grasp  it. 
Several  trying  to  lean  on  the  bed's  head,  though 
the  sick  man  lay  wholly  still,  the  bed  would  shake 
so  as  to  knock  their  heads  uncoihfortably.  A  very 
strong  man  could  not  lift  the  sick  man  to  make 
him  lie  more  easily,  though  he  applied  his  utmost 
strength  to  it ;  and  yet  he  could  go  presently  and 
lift  a  bedstead  and  a  bed,  and  a  "man  lying  on  it 
without  any  strain  at  all.    Mr.  Smith  died  ;  the 
jury  that  viewed  the  corpse  found  a  swelling  on 
one  breast,  his  back  full  of  bruises,  and  several  holes 
that  seemed  made  with  awls.     After  the  opinion 
of  all  had  pronounced  him  dead,  his  Countenance 
revived  as  lively  as  if  he  had  been  alive ;  his  eyes 
closed  as  in  slumber,  and  his  nether  jaw  not  fallen 
down. 

"Thus  he  remained  from  Saturday  morning 
about  sunrise  till  Sabbath  day  in  the  afternoon, 
when  those  who  took  him  out  of  his  bed  found 
him  still  warm,  though  the  season  was  as  cold  as 
had  been  almost  known  in  any  age,  and  a  New 
England  Winter  does  not  want  for  cold.  On  the 
night  following  his  countenance  was  yet  fresh  as 
before;  but  on  Ttfonday  morning  they  found  the 
fiice  extremely  tumified  and  discolored.  It  was 
black  and  blue,  and  fresh  blood  seemed  running 
down  his  cheek  and  upon  his  hands.   Divers  noises 

were  also  heard  in  the  room  where  the  corpse  lay 

as  the  clattering  of  chairs  and  stools  whereof  no 
account  could  be  given. 

"  This  was  the  end  of  so  good  a  man,  and  I 
could  with  unquestionable  evidence  write  the 
tFagic«]  deaths  of  several  good  men  in  this  land, 
attended  with  such  preternatural  circumstances 
which  have  loudly  called  upon  as  all  to  work  out 
oar  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 

Those  who  laugh  at  these  extraordinaiy  relations , 
coming  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  piooa  men  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  turn  their  backs  «pon  him  with 
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contemptuouB  incredulity,  will  do  well  to  compare 
these  ezploiis  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  witchcraft, 
with  the  wonderful  results  of  mesmerism  and 
clairvoyance  from  time  to  time  propounded  to  the 
world.    If  these  latter  can  be  explained  on  scien- 
tific principles,  as  is  asserted,  without  doubt  the 
same  or  equal  researches  and  ingenuity  will  account 
for  all  the  sixteen  cases  of  witchcraft  recorded  by 
Dr.  Mather,  and  there  can  be  no  rational  ground 
to  doubt  that  one  is  a  legitimate  science  as  well 
as  the  other,  equally  dependant  on  certain  great 
principles  and  equally  sustained  by  actual  facts, 
and  undoubted  testimony.     There  is  do  doubt, 
therefore,  that  witchcratt  and  mesmerism  are  syno- 
nymous, and  that  the  professors  of  the  latter  science 
have  been  judiciously  deterred  from  manifesting 
their  extraordinary  powers  after  the  manner  of  the 
witches  and  necromancers  of  old,  simply  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  the 
ignorant  might  draw  down  upon  them  the  same 
punisbments.     If,  however,  the  present  state  of 
existing  sciences  does  not  enable  us  to  account 
thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  for  the  wonders  of 
witchcraft,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  present  age  and  invent  a  new 
science  which  shall  explain  the  whole  mystery  and 
silence  all  caviiers. 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  sect  of  the  utilitarians 
question  the  existence  both  of  witchcraft  and  Mes- 
merism, not  on  the  ground  of  their  connection  with 
what  in  the  common-place  jargon  of  would-be- 
philosophers  is  called  the  laws  of  nature,  but  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  any  utility  in  these  sciences, 
they  neither  adding  to  the  wealth  nor  admiuistering 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind  in  any  conceivable 
manner.  This,  if  true,  would  be  a  very  serious 
olyection,  since  it  is  a  received  dogma,  that  all 
knowledge  is  in  itself  a  means  of  increasing  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment.  1  shall  for  this  reason 
examine  into  this  point  somewhat  critically,  com- 
mencing with  the  science  of  witchcraft. 

In  the  first  place  it  produces  wonder,  apprehen- 
sion and  dismay,  which, if  the  theory  of  agreeable 
sensations  was  worth  a  fig,  would  have  had  a  high 
place  in  that  work,  and  been  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  worldly  eiyoyments.  It  will  not,  I  presiune, 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  positive  and  acute  pleasure 
arising  firom  what  are  called  excitements,  without 
which  existence  would  be  little  better  than  a  long 
sleep,  and  the  acinal  wants  of  man  the  only  moving 
principle  of  his  actions.  Hence  we  see  »  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  irresistibly  attracted  by 
spectacies^awakening  pity  or  horror,  or  by  rotations 
of  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  disagreeable 
and  painful  feelings  which  are  only  grateiid  because 
they  arouse  the  mind  to  new  sensations  and  interrupt 
the.  otherwise  desperate  monotony  of  every  day- 
life. 


There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  calculated  to 
awaken  those  indefinable  and  grateful  feelings  of 
wonder  and  apprehension,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  than  the  mysterious  operations  of  the 
science  of  witchcraft.    The  sticking  of  pins  into 
Inother  causes  us  to  wince  with  a  peculiar  and 
piquant  enjoyment  arising  from  the  consciousness 
of  being  ourselves  exempt  from  the  operation.  .The 
black  cat  thrills  the  veins  with  a  most  tranqx>rting 
and  unaccountable  nimbleness  of  circulation ;  the 
comical,  though  somewhat  vexations  pranks  of 
these  gifted  beings,  call  up  mingled  emotions  of 
seriousness  and  merriment ;  and  the  invisible  hand 
of  the  good  Dr.  Mather  causes  the  blood  to  tingle 
to  the  very  finger  ends.    Of  a  like  nature  and 
consequence  is  the  witchcraft  of  a  pair  of  sparkling 
or  languishing  lady's  eyes,  of  which  the  poets  make 
such  frequent  and  honorable  mention,  and  which  I 
well  remember,  when  a  young  man,  caused  such  a 
pricking  sensation  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to 
the  soles  of  my  foot,  insomuch  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  calling  to  mind  the  unfortunate  Philip 
Smith,  who  died  a  martyr  to  pins  and  bodkins. 

The  belief  and  the  fear  of  witches  is  extremely 
salutary  in  another  point  of  view,  as  giving  a  cer- 
tain dignity  and  consequence  to  poor,  aged,  ugly 
and  decrepit  women^  which,  as  it  were,  acts  as  a 
shield  from  that  indifference,  or  rather  contempt, 
with  which  they  are  so  generally  treated.  Let  her 
be  ever  so  poor,  old  and  deformed,  the  moment  she 
acquires  the  reputation  of  being  a  witch  she  be- 
comes an  object  of  profound  respect,  for  fear  is  the 
father  of  politeness  and  good  manners.  The 
wicked  urchins  who  were  wont  to  laugh  at  her 
deformity,  exult  over  her  poverty  and  taunt  her 
old  age,  at  once  withdraw  to  a  respectful  distance 
and  contemplate  her  in  wonder  and  dismay.  She 
is  invested  with  a  sort  of  diabolical  sublimity,  a 
mysterious  inscrutable  dignity,  which  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  superior  rank,  and  challenges  from 
the  abjecmess  of  fear  what  could  never  be  obtained 
fi^m  the  impulses  of  humanity.  If  occasionally 
one  of  them  fell  a  victim  to  her  sublime  attributes, 
it  was  but  showing  the  fate  of  so  many  of  those  illos- 
trious  persons  who  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
whirlwind  which  while  it  scathes  the  mountain's 
head  leaves  its  foot  untouched  and  unassailed.  As 
I  am  not  writing  an  essay  or  a  dissertation,  I  shall 
content  myself  with  merely  indicating  to  the  ntiUia- 
rious  the  beneficial  results  of  a  belief  in  the  science 
of  witchcralt,  leaving  it  to  some  future  time  or  to 
other  hands  to  enlarge  on  the  subject. 

But  as  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  con- 
sists  principally  in  discarding  old  errors  and  adopt- 
ing new  ones,  and  every  novelty  like  every -dog 
has  its  day,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
produce  excitement,  to  start  fresh  game  when  the 
old  is  fairly  run  down.    The  belief  in  witcbcraft 
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and  necromancy,  once  almost  universal,  became 
too  common  and  vulgar  for  this  enlightened  age,  and 
accordingly  has  been  supplanted  among  the  more 
erudite  portion  of  mankind  by  Mesmerism,  which 
being  a  science  instead  of  a  vulgar  error,  and 
moreover  dealing  in  more  frequent  and  unaccount- 
able wonders,    is    calculated  beyond   all    other 
modem  discoveries  to  gratify  that  propensity  to 
excitement  which  is  inherent  in  the  human  race. 
What,  for  example,  can  more  exquisitely  titillate 
the  mind  tired  to  death  of  all  the  worn-out,  common 
place  knowledge  derived  from  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  all  past  ages  than  the  exhibitions  of  those 
wonderful  phenomena  which  the  professors  of  this 
incomprehensible  science — which  oversets  all  our 
received  notions  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  mind — 
daily  exhibit  to  the  astonished  spectators  1    Philip 
Smith  and  Antonio  Hortado,  with  all  their  pins, 
bodkins  and  cats*  tails,  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  exploits  of  Mesmerism,  a  science  equally 
despotic  over  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  abject 
slaves  of  certain  mysterious  wavings  of  the  hand, 
insomuch  that  one  becomes  insensible  to  pain,  the 
other    totally  independent  of  its  old  associate, 
leaving  it  fast  asleep  and  wandering  away  to  dis- 
tant regions,  seeing  sights  without  the  aid  of  eyes, 
and  exercising  all  the  functions  of  the  five  senses, 
without  waiting  for  the  participation  of  the  honest 
old  clay  image,  which  remains  quietly  at  home 
like  an  obedient  husband  while  his  wife  is  gadding 
about  enjoying  all  the  delights  of  a  locomotion, 
exceeding  in  speed  the  famous  wooden  horse  of  the 
Arabian  knights,  the  achievements  of  Aladdin's 
lamp,  or  the  magical  arrow  of  Abaris  the  Scythian. 
What  a  delightful  exciten^ent  is  produced  by  see- 
ing a  beautiful  and  '*  impressible"  young  lady  put 
to  sleep  in  the  presence  of  a  fistshionable  audience 
without  the  unbecoming  appendage  of  a  night 
gown  and  night  cap ;  or  a  suffering  martyr  re- 
lieved of  an  aching  tooth  without  being  conscious 
of  the  operation;  and  what  an  agreeable  wincing 
it  mnst  occasion  in  the  spectator  to  see  a  pin  stuck 
op  to  the  head  in  the  flesh  of  an  amateur,  without 
producing  the  least  appearance  of  consciousness ; 
and  above  all,  what  an  overwhelming  feeling,  of 
astonishment  must  be  generated  by  seeing  the  pas- 
sions of  love,  hate,  revenge  and  anger,  produced 
one  after  the  other  in  the  mind  of  a  person  quite 
insensible  to  these  transitions,  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  stroking.   I  am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that 
Mesmerism  is  decidedly  superior  to  witchcraft  and 
necromancy ;  first,  because  it  is  a  science ;  secondly 
because  it  far  excels  them  both  in  its  wonderful  a- 
cbievements  and  is  infinitely  more  incomprehensi- 
ble. Ergo,  it  produces  a  much  more  lofty  and  agree- 
able excitement,  which  is  the  most  sublime  attribute 
of  the  marvelous.  Excitement  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  those  most  expert 
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in  creating  it  are  among  the  greatest  beneiacton 
of  the  human  race.  The  mind  would  sink  into  a 
dead  calm  without  some  occasional  stimulant  of 
this  kind,  and  hence  the  editors  of  newspapers 
judiciously  select,  or  peradventure  invent  new  won- 
ders, crimes  and  catastrophes  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  wonder,  astonishment  or  dismay,  at  once 
exciting  the  imagination,  or  giving  enjoyment  to 
the  tongue,  which  might  otherwise  suffer  for  want 
of  due  exercise.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  look  upon 
writers  of  romance  as  occupying  the  highest  rank 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  eminently  meriting 
the  universal  acceptation  they  secure,  not  only  from 
the  fashionable  world,  but  from  stable  boys,  butchers 
apprentices,  strawberry  girls  and  other  munificent 
patrons  of  "  Cheap  Literature,"  who,  instead  of 
spending  their  money  in  gew-gaws  or  necessaries, 
solace  themselves  with  the  high-seasoned  dishes  of « 
Messieurs  Eugene  Sue,  Alexander  Dumas  and 
others  of  that  school  of  sublime  moralists  who  have 
ingeniously  contrived  to  metamorphose  rogues  and 
cut-throats  into  objects  of  admiration,  and  trium- 
phantly demonstrate  to  the  world,  the  emptiness 
of  that  old  rusty  dogma  which  makes  chastity  the 
prime  virtue  of  woman  and  honesty  that  of  man. 
The  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  these  great  bene- 
fiicton  for  having  made  such  successful  efforts  in 
exploding  the  vulgar  error,  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
direct  contrasts  and  eannot  act  in  perfect  harmony 
with  erich  other,  inasmuch  as  they  have  clearly 
proved  that  the  man  who  lives  in  the  daily  violation 
of  all  law  and  gospel  may  possess  every  virtue 
under  Heaven,  and  the  woman  who  habitually  dis- 
cards the  most  sacred  and  important  of  all  her 
duties  and  obligations,  is  only  the  more  at  leisure 
to  practice  the  minor  ones.  The  reader  is  aston- 
ished at  making  this  discovery,  and  thus  the  author 
attains  his  grand  object  of  producing  excitement. 

And  here,  though  it  may  not  be  thought  alto- 
gether germain  to  the  subject  of  this  essay,  l 
feel  myself  irresistibly  impelled  to  pay  a  passing 
tribute  to  that  species  of  foreign  literature,  which 
by  the  happy  expedient  of  condensing  almanacs, 
and  dying  speeches,  has  become  the  prime  article 
of  mental  food  in  this  country,  just  as  potatoes  are 
the  great  staple  of  Ireland.  In  the  first  place  the 
cheapness  of  this  species  of  literature,  and  the 
happy  expedient  of  employing  little  raggamufifins 
to  hawk  it  about  the  streets,  at  the  doors  of  hotels, 
in  steam  boats,  and  at  railroad  depots,  with  the 
most  amiable  importunity  causes  it  to  be  acceptable 
to  all  classes,  and  disseminates  it  every  where,  even 
into  the  recesses  of  ojrster  cellars  and  throughout 
the  classical  regions  of  Fulton  market  and  the  Five 
Points.  In  the  second  place,  the  judicious  selec- 
tion of  these  exceedingly  cheap  articles  of  mental  w 
aliment  is  another  great  and  surprising  recommend-  M 
ation.    Nothing,  in  fact,  can  surpass  the  sublime     B 
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morality  of  the  school  of  romance  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Messieurs  Eugene  Sue,  Alexander 
Dumas,  the  gentleman  of  color,  the  author  of  Paul 
Clifibrd  and  Jonathan  Wild,  together  with  various 
others,  who  supply  the  insatiate  maw  of  cheap  lite- 
rature with  its  daily  portion,  except  perhaps  that  cel- 
ebrated compilation  called  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
which  I  hereby  earnestly  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  amateurs  of  cheap  publications.  In  the 
third  place,  the  species  of  publication  is  of  inestim- 
able value  to  members  of  Congress  and  every  other 
class  of  legislators,  not  only  because  it  initiates 
them  into  the  mysteries  of  every  species  of  roguery 
and  crime,  whereby  they  become  the  better  quali- 
fied, according  to  the  old  proverb,  to  enact  more 
wholesome  statutes  for  its  prevention  and  punish- 
ment, but  most  especially  on  the  score  of  its 
affording  a  cheap  and  nutritious  nourishment 
for  their  mental  energies,  an  agreeable  relaxation 
from  the  labors  of  legislation,  and  giving  them,  as 
it  were,  a  whet-etone  on  which  to  turn  up  a  sharp 
edge  to  what  is  whimsically  denominated  the  wis- 
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dom  of  Congress.  Fourthly,  the  works  of  the 
principal  caterers  for  this  school  are  for  the  most 
part  eminently  calculated  to  beget  and  nourish 
among  all  classes  a  manly,  energetic  rowdyism, 
which  despises  the  law,  snaps  its  fingers  at  law- 
makers and  beards  all  that  species  of  intermeddlen 
called  by  the  various  appellations  of  constables, 
peace  officers,  catchpoles  and  marahala.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  school  of 
literature  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  exploits  of 
the  "  hide  binders,"  and  the  achievements  of  the 
Philadelphia  firemen.  Lastly,  those  who  may 
have  been  k^pt  in  what  is  erroneously  called  a 
state  of  single  blessedness  by  an  apprehension  of 
the  restraint  and  duties  imposed  by  matrimony, 
when  they  learn  from  the  examples  exhibited  in 
these  useful  publications  that,  so  far  from  incurring 
any  new  obligations,  they  receive,  as  it  were,  a 
new  letter  of  licence,  will  be  encouraged  to  enter 
into  that  holy  state  as  the  surest  mode  of  escaping 
from  all  the  vexatious  restraints  of  single  life. 

J.  K.  P. 
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Oa !  there  aramoniMitf,  when  the  aehlfig  tpirit 
Tleklt  to  the  piMrare  of  a  ehfll  deipair, 

When  all  the  joyi  that  mortal  may  inherit 
Change  into  griefi,  or  fade  to  einpty  air. 

Oh !  there  are  moments,  when  the  iwellinff  boeom 
Feeli  the  strange  workings  of  an  inward  gloom, 

When  sighs  half  unothered  are  the  sool^s  expieeaioa, 
And  passion  mooldeis  in  the  breast-^its  tomb. 

How  powerless  then  the  erarings  of  ambition ! 

Theluree  of  pleasure,  Uwdiy  child  of  eaitb, 
Charm  m  no  longer  to  a  weak  sabmission  ; 

ThoQffbtt  erewd  within  as  of  a  nobler  birth. 

Thonghts  of  hi{^  import,  'mid  the  world's  eommotion. 
Bidding  the  tamolk  of  the  soul  to< 


Stilling  the  tempest  of  wild  passion's  oeeen, 
Calming  its  biDows  to  a  holy  peaco. 


Are  there  not  beings,  hovering  around  as  ? 

Perchance  the  spirits  of  departed  friends, 
Weakening  the  chain  with  which  this  world  has  bomid  as, 

Shaping  oor  action  into  life's  great  ends  ? 

May  we  not  feel  them  oft  about  os  stoaliog  1 
When  pensire  twilight  leads  her  sable  train. 

Their  unseen  presence  to  the  soul  revealing. 
And  sweetly  breathing  somo  aagelieatryB  1 

E'en  while  the  heart  in  loneliness  is  grieving. 
O'er  joye  all  transiont  as  the  fleeting  hours. 

These  angel  hands,  in  aptrit-Iand  are  weaving, 
A  brighter  chaplet  of  imraoital  flowers. 


No  age  or  people  has  fiiraiBhed  us  with  a  more 
glaring  exhibition  of  the  cnipremacy  of  power  over 
every  principle  of  right,  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  toward  the  peaceful  infant  colo- 
ny of  New  Netherlands.  The  claims  of  the  D^tch 
upon  the  territory  they  had  settled  (nothwith- 
standing  the  adroit  quibblings  of  some  historians) 
could  not  well  have  been  stronger ;  but  it  is  sel- 
dom difficult  to  find  a  pretext  for  any  act ;  «nd 
oar  forefathers  were  not  less  ingenious  in  this 
respect  than  their  descendants.  The  land  on 
both  aides  of  the  river  discovered  by  the  agent  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  purchased 
of  its  warlike  owners,  and  settled  by  adventurers 
from  the  United  Provinces;  men  who,  frt>m  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  having  opened  a  mine  far 
richer  than  the  golden  ones  sought  by  the  Span- 
iards at  the  South,  presented  quite  a  contrast  to 
their  sand-loving  neighbors  on  the  James  river. 
In  1621  the  States-General  made  a  grant  of  the 
country  to  the  Dutch  West- India  Company.  It  is 
irrelevant  now  to  inquire  how  far  this  territory  ex- 
tended: whether  from  Virginia  to  Canada,  or 
embracing  a  smaller  tract  of  country ;  even  whe- 
ther or  not  it  included  the  disputed  soil  watered 
by  the  Connecticut.  Doctor  Mather,  however,  in- 
forms us  that  the  English  did  not  form  the  design 
of  settling  this  river  until  1635.  The  next  year 
the  little  towns  of  Hartford,  Weathersfield,  Wind- 
sor and  Springfield,  under  the  busy  hands  of  the 
industrious  Yankees,  sprang  into  life,  like  so  many 
mushrooms  nursed  by  the  warm  showers  of  a 
Summer's  night.  Four  years  after,  the  Dutch 
garrison  (under  circumstances  more  mortifying  to 
a  savage,  than  a  peace-loving  and  peace-seeking 
nation,)  was  obliged  to  abandon  fort  Good  Hope ; 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  were  left  to  the  English. 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  annoy- 
ances on  the  part  of  the  restless  New  Englanders, 
which  ended  only  with  the  capitulation  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  The  Dutch  settlers  were  principally 
from  the  middling  classes.  Commercial  and  agri- 
cultural men,  they  meddled  but  little  with  the  af- 
fairs of  government ;  men  of  sound  practical  sense, 
the  warlike,  half-chivalrous,  half-savage  spirit  of 
the  age  had  not  infected  them ;  deeply  imbued  with 
the  true  doctrines  of  Christianity,  they  were  long- 


\  sufiering,  gentle,  humane,  and,  above  all,  equally 
just  to  others  as  to  themselves.  Never  having 
enjoyed  the  elective  franchise,  they  were  at  first 
satisfied  with  a  form  of  government  which  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
subjects  quite  above  their  comprehension;  espe- 
cially as  the  governors  of  New  Netherlands  exer- 
cised their  dangerous  power  with  moderation.  But 
this  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue.  There 
were  various  causes  operating  upon  the  estab- 
lished system,  and  the  old  rock  could  not  stand. 
The  rugged  nursery  of  a  new  world  must  needs 
foster  strength  and  independence.  In  an  infant 
colony  men  are  too  much  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  to  be  long  strangers  to  the  power  that 
is  within  them :  marvelously  easy  is  it  to  learn 
self-dependence  in  situations  which  require  its 
daily  practice.  As  cheeks  were  bronzed,  hands 
hatdened  and  sinews  turned  to  iron ;  as  trees 
were  felled,  frdiows  broken  up,  passages  forced 
to  unknown  regions,  and  the  incursions  of  the 
savages  and  encroachments  of  more  civilized 
neighbors  guarded  against;  powers  were  de- 
veloped which  the  modest  Hollanders  had  never 
dreamed  of  possessing.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
they  felt  their  minds  cramped  by  subjection  to  the 
minds  of  others.  With  this  was  born  a  new  spirit, 
urging  them  on  to  fiieedom.  They  were  strong 
within  themselves.  Unlettered  and  rude  though 
they  were,  the  dignity  of  human  nature  began  to 
be  understood  by  them  ;  and  murmurs  passed  from 
lip  to  lip  on  points  that  had  never  before  admitted 
of  discussion.  But  this  self-knowledge  could  not 
yet  be  made  practical.  It  was  too  fresh,  too  new, 
to  be  used  skillfully,  and  it  only  excited  suspicion 
and  discontent.  The  burghers  complained  of  the 
exactions  of  the  governor;  and  the  governor, 
to  silence  what  he  considered  their  uiyust  mur- 
murings,  became  more  absolute  in  his  authority 
and  more  tenacious  of  his  prerogative  than  ever. 
A  rectifying  principle  was  abroad;  yet,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  very 
long  before  the  colony  effected  its  emancipation. 
But  there  were  active  causes  in  operation.  T^ere 
were  tongues  at  hand,  that  whispered  spirit-stir- 
ring things  into  ears  which  received  all  but  too 
greedily     The  Dutchman  listened  to  the  ofi-re- 
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peated  story  of  English  liberty,  and  his  heart 
panted  for  enjoyment.  Gradually  his  love  of 
country  cooled  ;  his  heart  became  alienated  from 
the  nation  whose  laws,  by  curtailing  his  privileges, 
detracted  from  his  personal  dignity.  He  deemed 
liberty  received  at  the  hands  of  foreigners  prefer- 
able to  home  oppression.  All  was  ripe  for  change, 
and  a  change  was  made — 0/  masters.  The  en- 
croachments of  the  Puritans  and  their  descendants 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  many  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch ;  but  the  moderation,  which 
at  first  was  the  legitimate  fruit  of  a  peace-loving 
spirit,  afterwards  became  not  merely  poliiic  but 
absolutely  necessary.  The  English  colonists  out- 
numbered the  Hollanders  ten  to  one,  and  among 
this  comparative  handfiill,  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
had  taken  deep  root ;  so  that  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant  did  well  to  put  his  trust  in  God,  who  might, 
as  he  said,  as  easily  "with  small  forces 

as  by  a  great  army." 

The  king  of  England  one  day  presented  to  his 
royal  brother  a  rare   gift.    It  would  have  been  a 
great  pity  to  mar  this  gift,  by  leaving  from  it  the 
richest  jewel  in  the  entire  collection,  merely  be- 
cause it  happened  not  to  be  the  property  of  the 
donor  ;  and  the  noble  Charles  too  well  understood 
the    kingly    prerogative    to    condescend    to    be 
thwarted  by  the  mere  trifle  of  right  in  any  of  his 
purposes.     The  jewel  was  our  own  beautiful  em- 
pire state— then  the  little  harrassed  province  of 
Neiuw  Nederlandts,  held  in  trust  for  the  States- 
General  by  its  sturdy  governor,  Petrus  Btuyvesant. 
It  was  a  very  precious  gem,  centering  in  its  own 
bosom   wealth  immeasurable;   and  so  an   expe- 
dition was  at  once  fitted  out  to  transfer  it  to  an 
English  coronet.   It  was  strange,  that  six  hundred 
armed  men  from  beyond  the  ocean,  joined  by  re- 
inforcements  from   New-England,    and  secretly 
welcomed  by  many  a  restless  spirit,  should   be 
obliged  to  wait  even  nn  hour  for  the  surrender  of 
a  small  colony  already  at  variance   with  itself. 
But  the  brave  old  man,  whose  untiring  vigilance 
had  pre%'ented  his  being  taken  by  surprise,  boldly 
performed  his  duty  to  his  employers  and  to  his 
country.     Alone,  deserted  by  the  people  and  the 
burgomasters,  and  scarce  supported  by  his  own 
council,  he  still  resolved  on  putting  the  fort  in  a 
defensive  posture ;    and  it  was  only  when   his 
people,  fascinated  by  the  glowing  promises  in  the 
proclamation  of  Col.  Nicolls,  were  bent  on  re- 
bellion and  surrender,  that,   though  still  deter- 
mined to  bide  the  storm,  he  consented   to  an 
accommodation.     This  failed ;  and,  at  last,  seeing 
the   hopelessness  of  his  position,    the    governor 
yielded.     By  his  consent  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation were  drawn  up ;   but  it  was  hard  for  the 
stern  old  soldier  to  bow  his  lion  nature  enough 
to  seal  his  disgrace  (as  he  considered  it)  by  affix- 
ing his  signature  to  the  paper.    Could  his  single 


arm  have  defended  his  beloved  colony,  it  would 
have  been  saved  despite  the  waywardness  of  the 
people.  Even  when  he  saw  resistance  to  be  the 
worst  of  madness  he  was  still  unconquered ;  and, 
like  A  lion  at  bay,  he  turned  and  turned,  as 
though,  in  contempt  of  circumstances,  he  would 
cut  out  for  himself  some  avenue  of  escape  from 
the  disgrace  of  submission.  The  magistrates  from 
Beverwick,  Staten  Island,  Brooklyn,  and  most  of 
the  other  Dutch  villages ;  the  two  thousand  in- 
habitants of  New  Amsterdam,  with  the  officers  of 
government  at  their  head ;  the  troops  collected 
among  the  New  England  colonies;  and  Col. 
Nicolls  with  his  armed  men  from  the  old  world 
were  collected  in  the  city  and  the  bay,  waiting 
the  movement  of  the  old  man's  pen.  At  last, 
when  it  must  otherwise  have  been  dispcnwd  with, 
his  signature  was  given,  and  the  fort  abandoned 
to  the  Duke's  deputies.  The  point  of  that  pen 
traced  other  characters  on  the  heart  of  the  brave 
proud  governor,  and  it  withered  beneath  them 
until  hidden  in  the  grave. 

And  what  was  the  fiitc  of  the  sabmiasive  Hol- 
landers 1    Where  were  now  the  promised  "  privi- 
leges with  his  majesty's  English  snbjectsl "   The 
new  governor  decided  all  controversies  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  and  issued  his  edicts  like  an 
eastern  monarch.     All  the  powers  of  government 
were  vested  in  him  and  his  council;   and   the 
poor  Hollanders  learned,  when  it    was  too  late, 
that  English  liberty  was  for  the  « frecbom  Eng- 
lishman," and  not  for  a  conquered  people.    Still, 
they  were  spared  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves.    But  the  governor  was  not  by  nature  a 
tyrant,  and  so  the  colony  prospered.    The  Hol- 
landers, however,   had  gained   nothing   by  the 
change  of  governments,  and  soon  it  became  ob- 
vious how  much  they  had  lost.      Every  thing 
about  them  became  English.    Schouts,  burgher- 
masters,  and  schipens  were  soon  metamorphosea 
into  mayors,  aldermen  and  sheriffs.     The  habits 
of  the  English,  English  dress,  and  English  accom- 
plishments gained   fiivor   with    many ;    and,  in 
proportion,  the  homely  simplicity  that  character- 
ized the  first  settlers  seemed  to  be  upon  the  wane. 
Time-honored  customs,  in  a  measure,   fell  into 
disrepute,  and  in  their  stead  were  adopted  those 
of  lighter  and  more  questionable  character,  cus- 
toms that  sat  ill  upon  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman, 
and  which  frequently  made  the  older  and  more 
thoughtful  among  them  tremble  for  the  degeneracy 
of  their  children.    The  people  no  longer  had  one 
common  interest ;  for  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  chain 
of  love  bright  between    men  speaking  di&rent 
languages,    possiessing    characters    broadly  con- 
'   trasted,  and  regarding  each  other  in  the  light  of 
:   conquerors  and  conquered. 
-       But  this  was  not  all.    The  emancipation  of  the 
^   European  powers  from  the  thraldom  of  Papacy 
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was  an  en  in  the  history^ of  the  world,  fraught 
with  the  deepest  interest ;  it  was  a  signal  for  a 
general  uprising  of  the  nations ;  a  breaking  np  of 
fetters,  accompanied  by  a  mighty  impulse  to 
which  republics  owe  their  being  and  science  the 
lever  by  which  she  governs  the  world  material 
or  immaterial.  But  the  angePs  wing,  all  quiver- 
ing with  its  holy  light,  lingered  long  and  lovingly 
above  the  soil  reddened  by  the  blood  of  Hubs  and 
watered  by  the  tears  of  Luther ;  and  the  refor- 
mation counted  its  richest  fruit  in  and  about 
Germany.  Fresh  from  the  reformation  came  the 
first  dwellers  in  New  Netherlands:  the  faith, 
which  needed  not  the  papal  sanction  to  insure  its 
purity,  was  to  them  dearer  than  life.  They  had 
not  fled  from  persecution  ;  they  had  joined  in  the 
battle  and  brought  away  the  trophies.  Among 
all  the  early  troubles  of  the  colony — ^when  the 
wily  Mohican  crept  at  midnight  upon  defenceless 
villages,  and  the  bold  New  Englander  felled  the 
trees  and  built  his  rude  cottage  on  unpurchased 
land  at  noonday;  when  taxes  were  deemed 
grievous,  and  men  had  thought  their  civil  liberties 
curtailed — their  religion  had  remained  to  them 
unmixed  and  unmolested.  But  the  new  proprie- 
tary was  a  papist ;  popish  sentiments  began  to  be 
disseminated,  and  the  simple-minded  followers  of 
John  Calvin  were  horror-stricken  at  the  prospect. 
The  tjrranny  of  governor  Andross  roused  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  but  even  tyranny  was  in  their 
eyes  more  tolerable  thai\^  Romanism ;  and  his  in- 
judicious interference  in  the  dispute  between 
Nicholas  Rensselaer  and  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Albany  did  more  to  render  him  unpopular  than 
his  most  oppressive  measures.  By  this  act  he 
goaded  into  madness  one  of  the  most  fiery  spirits 
of  the  time,  the  unfortunate  Leisler,  and  exposed 
himself  to  universal  hatred. 

Governor  Dougan  was  an  acknowledged  papist ; 
and  although  his  administration  was  mild,  and  he 
partially  invested  the  people  with  their  promised 
rights,  the  murmurings  rose  higher  and  higher, 
till  in  the  Spring  of  1689  they  broke  out  into  a 
storm.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  this  movement 
was  in  the  old  world :  the  heart  of  the  British 
empire  was  convulsed,  and  every  member  moved 
in  sympathy.  The  unnatural  daughters  of  James  11. 
turned  the  old  man  from  their  hearts ;  the  nation, 
wearied  of  his  oppression,  looked  elsewhere  for 
its  head ;  the  church  scandalized  by  his  religion, 
hastened  to  join  the  coalition ;  and  the  poor,  for- 
saken, heart-broken  monarch  fled  to  a  foreign 
land,  leaving  his  throne  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  German  Stadtholder. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolution  crossed 
the  ocean,  the  New  England  colonies  declared 
for  William,  imprisoned  the  governor  and  those 
in  his  interest,  and  elected  their  own  officers  of 
government.     However  stimulated   by  previous 


disaflfeotion,  or  encouraged  by  this  example,  tho 
people  of  New  York  yet  hesitated  and  seemed 
scarce  inclined  to  venture  upon  a  like  step.  And 
now  were  exhibited  the  sad  efiects  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  colony.  It  was  made  up 
of  the  most  discordant  materials,  and  anything 
like  concert  in  action  was  not  to  be  expected. 
There  were  people  of  two  distinct  nations,  pre- 
serving in  a  great  degree  their  national  peculiar- 
ities and  national  antipathies;  there  were  Cal- 
vinists,  and  High- Churchmen  and  Papists ;  there 
were  "  the  gentry,"  men  who  owned  broad  lands 
and  aspired  to  rank  and  office,  and  tradesmen, 
and  laborers.  Who  then  should  unite  these 
opposing  elements?  The  Dutch  were  ardently 
attached  to  William  of  Orange,  and  the  English 
were  well  pleased  with  th«)  prospect  of  seeing 
him  on  the  throne.  But  who  should  take  for  him 
the  province  of  New  York  7  Where  should  be 
found  a  leader  whom  all  would  be  willing  to 
follow  1  The  Winter  passed.  Spring  opened,  and 
no  such  leader  was  in  the  field.  The  Schuylers, 
the  Livingstons,  the  Phillipses,  the  Van  Kort- 
landts  and  other  leading  families  were  all,  at  this 
particular  crisis,  strangely  unmindfiil  of  the  good 
of  the  province ;  and  while  the  commoners  were 
in  a  ferment,  the  "people  of  figure"  raised  not 
a  finger. 

There  was  now  in  the  city  of  New  York  a 
man  who  had  love  of  country,  love  of  religion, 
courage,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  ta- 
lent enough  for  the  enterprise  ;  a  brave,  pure- 
hearted,  white-haired  man ;  the  ftther  of  a  num- 
erous family,  a  burgher  of  irreproachable  charac- 
ter, a  devoted  adherent  of  the  German  Prince, 
and  a  sincere  Christian.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
mean  origin  ;  he  had  once  suflered  imprisonment 
for  his  religious  zeal ;  and  though  he  had  always 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  respectability,  he  was 
irredeemably  one  of  the  people.  And  having,  by 
his  stubborn  adherence  to  what  he  believed  to  be 
right,  incurred  the  frowns  of  government,  he  had 
raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  himself 
and  the  provincial  gentry.  This  man  had  not 
hesitated  to  proclaim  his  principles  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  the  people  rallied  around  him,  more 
from  sympathy  than  from  any  defined  desire  to 
make  him  a  leader. 

Finally,  strange  rumors  became  prevalent 
throughout  the  province,  rumors  of  intended  vio- 
lence :  it  was  said  the  papists  would  massacre  the 
people  and  seize  upon  the  fort  for  King  James ; 
and,  wild  as  these  rumors  were,  they  obtained 
credence.  All  now  was  fear  and  trembling. 
Every  heart  was  struck  with  consternation.  None 
knew  whither  to  flee  for  safety.  The  inhabitants 
of  Long  Island,  in  alarm,  sent  messengers  to  the 
city  ;  and,  on  the  second  of  June,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dty  armed  themselves  and  assembled  in  a 
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body,  determined  on  aecuring  their  own  nfety. 
All  eyes  tamed  to  Captain  Jacob  Leisler,  the  fear- 
leflB  friend  of  the  people,  and  he  was  requested  to 
lead  them  to  the  seizure  of  the  fort.  This  was  a 
trying  moment  to  a  peacefhl  citizen,  from  age  and 
character  and  habits  better  fitted  to  take  his  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  his  delightful  family,  than  to  en- 
gage in  the  turmoils  of  the  times;  and  with  all 
his  zeal,  the  old  man  hesitated.  In  the  meantime, 
an  inferior  officer,  Ensign  Jost  Stoli,  acting  with 
more  promptitude,  proceeded  to  the  fort.  The 
people  entreated:  strong  within  him  Leister's 
honest  heart  pleaded  their  cause,  and  that  of  the 
religion  he  believed  about  to  be  trampled  under 
foot.  His  decision  was  a  momentous  one ;  but, 
afler  it  was  made,  he  never  faltered  ;  not  even 
when  the  gibbet  stared  him  in  the  face.  The 
people  of  New  York  had  committed  their  cause  to 
a  true  hand ;  to  one  who  would  stand  by  them 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  and  who 
would  bare  his  bosom  to  the  many  shafls  that 
faction  pointed  at  it,  sooner  than  compromise  his 
sacred  trust.  He  raised  the  standard  of  William 
the  Third  ;  and,  amid  acclamations  of  joy,  entered 
the  citadel.  The  lieutenant  governor  called  a 
hasty  council;  but  the  only  coarse  that  would 
then  have  been  available  was  not  suited  to  their 
purpose.  Every  expedient  was  resorted  to  that 
now  remained ;  but  the  aristocratic  party  was 
very  small ;  and  though  they  succeeded  in  intim- 
idating some,  they  gained  few  adherents,  for  their 
power  was  gone.  Colonel  Bayard  entered  the 
citadel,  proceeded  to  the  parade  ground  and  at- 
tempted to  dismiss  the  militia ;  but  his  authority 
was  at  an  end.    The  companies  awaited  the  or- 


ders of  their  several  captains;  and  they,  having 
joined  the  standard  of  William,  were  pledged  to 
support  Leisler.  The  keys  of  the  fort  were,  after 
much  hesitation  delivered  to  Captain  Lodowick ; 
and  the  lieutenant  governor  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. The  citizens  instituted  a  commitee  of  safety, 
o^  which  the  other  military  captains  were  mem- 
bers and  Jacob  Leisler  the  head.  Immediately 
Leisler,  now  commander-in-chief,  receiving  from 
deputies  sent  by  Connecticut  the  proclamation  as 
issued  in  Ehigland,  proclaimed  William  and  Mary 
at  the  Fort  and  then  at  the  City  Hail,  amid  the 
sounding  of  trumpets  and  the  rejoicing  of  the 
people.  Van  Kortland,  and  such  of  his  adherents 
as  remained,  accepted  an  invitation  to  drink  the 
king's  health  at  the  fort,  but  as  the  people  were 
too  moch  incensed  against  them  to  be  restrained 
even  by  Leisler,  they  made  but  a  short  visit  The 
commander-in-chief  immediately  set  about  re- 
pairing the  fort ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  despatch- 
ed Ensign  Jost  Stoll  to  England  with  letteis  for 
the  king.  The  colony  now  enjoyed  comparative 
peace  and  prosperity.  The  people  were  in  the 
ascendant;  and,  ere  the  year  ended,  they  as- 
sembled in  their  different  wards  and  made  an 
election  of  officers ;  for  the  first  time  choosing 
their  own  mayor.  And  then,  and  there,  with  the 
rival  council  of  the  preceding  year  holding  its 
secret  meetings  in  the  immediate  vieinity  (an 
aristocratic  faction,  clutching  at  the  shadow 
of  power  descended  to  them  through  the  hands 
of  a  tyrant  king)  then  and  there,  was  laid 
the  comer-stone  of  New  York  Democracy. 
Who  could  anticipate  the  glorious  soper- 
stmcturet 
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Has  itill  another  fh>in  thy  tide  departed  1 
Blif  hted  another  flower  by  death*t  chill  blaat  1 

Has  the  pure  ipii^t  of  the  joyoot  hearted, 
The  beantiftil,  the  yoathfiil,  heavenward  paaied  1 

Is  that  ilif  ht  form,  low  in  the  tomb  extended  1 
Dimmed  thoee  soft  eyet,  and  itilPd  the  fleeting  breath  1 

Alai !  her  eqloom  here  on  earth  It  ended : 
The  moaic  of  that  voice  ii  hushed  in  death ! 

No  more  those  nnmbers,  sweet,  and  clearly  swelling 
Like  hearen-bora  strains,  shall  greet  thy  listening  ear; 

No  more  her  presence  glad  thy  peaceful  dwelling, 
Thy  cares  to  sofien,  thy  lone  heart  to  cheer. 

Lone  monmer !  whose  fond  breast  with  bitter  anguish 
b  bieeding  now  beneath  the  afllicting  blow ; 

There  is  a  bahn  for  those,  like  thee,  who  hugnish— 
Yield  not  thy  spirit  to  deeponding  wo. 


<  Oft  Is  our  path  o*ereast  with  grief  and  sfdness 
As  en  we  journey  to  the  silent  tomb ; 
And  hearts,  which  beat  to-day  with  joy  and  gladnees, 
May  be  to-morrow  overwhehned  in  gloom. 

Full  well  we  know,  at  eTentide*8  retumtog 
You  miss  the  welcome  of  a  trusting  child, 

Who,  with  a  heart  with  fliial  fteling  burning, 
E*er  greeted  thee  with  look  and  aceents  miU. 

Tis  meet  to  weep :  yet  while  those  tean  are  streaming 
For  her  who  sleeps  so  early  in  the  ^ rave, 

Seest  not  thou,  through  tlie  darkness  sweetly  gleaming, 
A  ray,  to  guide  thee  o'er  life's  boisterous  wave  T 

Be  that  thy  guide,  though  storm-cloods  o*er  thee 
Though  grioTs  dark  waves  against  thy  frafl  bark 

Be  that  thy  guide,  and  when  this  life  ia  over 
The  loved  one  on  a  happier  shore  thou  *h  grseu 
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**  Can  raeh  thiogi  be 
And  oTweome  m  like  a  Sammer  ekmdi 
W  ithoat  oar  ipecial  wonder  1 


It 


No  traveler  to  Savannah  is  allowed  by  the  citizen 
of  that  pretty  aoathern  city  to  leave  it  without 
being  pressed  to  visit  Bnonaventnre.     This  is  a 
remarkable  spot,  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  town.     It  is  reached  by  a  drive  over  sandy 
roads,  through  a  country  pleasingly  deversiiied  with 
hill  and  valley,  winding  streams,  and  glimpses  occa- 
sionly  of  the  broad  expanse  of  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  sea,  here  caUed  the  "  salt,"  in  contradistinction 
to  the  fresh  waters  of  the  river.    The  country  here- 
abouts presents  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  low,  flat 
region  bordering  the  Savannah,  and  affording  rich 
and  extensive  rice  and  cotton  plantations.    The 
woods  are  close  and  extensive ;  the  foliage  luxu- 
riant and  varied  in  character,  such  as  enchants  the 
eye  unaccustomed  to  the  beauty  of  southern  forests. 
Here  in  Spring  the  queen  magnolia  spreads  her 
snowy  flowers  difliising  fragrance  through  the  air, 
and  the  yellow  jeasamine  flings  its  golden  shower 
of  blossoms,  delicious  in  perfume,  over  the  saplings 
and    bushes.       The    wild    rose    clambers    over 
the  myrtle  trees,  and  the  bay  and  calico  flowers 
decorate  the  borders  of  the  streams.    EJvcrgrcens 
are  numerous  ;  the  live  oak,  almost  unknown  in 
the  upper  country,  is  abundant ;  and  in  the  swam- 
py spots,  the  trees  are  covered  with  the    long 
"  trailing  garments "  of  moss,  so  wonderful  and 
beautiful  to  the  Northern  visitor. 

These  majestic  vales  become  more  frequent  as  you 
proceed,  mingled  with  the  wildest  and  richest  pro- 
fusion of  deciduous  foliage.  The  traveler,  after  a 
few  turns  in  the  road  finds  himself  in  a  spot  of  sin- 
gular beauty.  On  every  side  stretch  broad,  exten- 
sive ayenues,  perfectly  straight,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  These  are  bordered  and  enclosed  by 
live  oaks  of  immense  size,  their  gloomy  foliage 
draperied  by  the  floating  gray  moss,  that  waves 
like  a  shroud  in  the  wind,  and  droops  almost  to 
the  ground.  These  avenues  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  and  are  carpeted  by  a  smooth  green 
sward.  The  trees  were  planted  many  generations 
since,  by  the  ancient  proprietor  of  the  soil.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe,  so  as  to  do  them  justice, 
these  stately,  sweeping  avenues.  The  antiquated, 
Bolenui  appearance  of  the  live  oaks — proud  mon- 


aichs  of  the  forest— with  their  dark  verdure  and 
streaming  drapery,  the  dense  woods  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  air  of  romance,  seclusion  and 
solitude  that  impresses  the  mind — ^give  a  unique 
effect  to  the  scene.  The  heart  is  filled  with  a  calm 
awe.  There  is  more  here  than  the  mere  beauty  of 
scenery,  or  a  combination  of  those  objects  that  in  a 
landscape  give  pleasure  to  the  eye.  It  would 
scarce  need  a  poet's  fancy  to  imagine  these  the 
lengthened  aisles  of  some  mighty  cathedral,  roofed 
by  the  blue  sky  and  walled  in  by  wooded  hills. 
''The  organ's  solemn  influence,"  would  here  be 
appropriate.  As  the  sun  descends,  a  religious 
gloom  fills  this  sanctuary  of  nature ;  and  the  wan- 
derer, escaped  awhile  from  the  busy  stir  of  town- 
life,  finds  in  the  solitude  and  silence  around  him  the 
truest  aids  to  devotion. 

It  is  this  effect,  and  the  singular  character  of  the 
scenery,  that  has  made  Buonaventure  so  celebrated 
a  spot.  Some  of  the  Georgians  imagine  it  as 
great  a  curiosity  as  Niagara.  They  quote  a  saying 
of  a  noted  English  traveler — that  to  see  it  was 
alone  worth  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

**  A  drive  to  Buonaventure"  is  the  favorite  af- 
ternoon recreation  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  so 
long  as  cool  weather  permits.  But  with  the  sunny 
season  of  May  this  resort  becomes  dangerous.  The 
**  country  fever  " — that  most  alarming  of  all  dis- 
eases— ^the  scourge  of  the  low  countries,  prevails 
throughout  this  region.  Only  the  town  and  the 
dry  and  elevated  portions  of  country  are  safe  from 
its  ravages.  The  hanging  moss,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
that  grows  so  luxuriantly  m  the  moist  lands,  is  a 
certain  token  of  the  insalubriousness  of  the  climate. 
It  is  a  kind  of  banner  of  death.  This  place,  in 
consequence,  is  forsaken  in  the  Summer  months 
or  only  visited  early  in  the  day;  for  with  the 
evening  comes  the  miasma.  This  circumstance 
imparts  to  it  an  additional  interest,  by  deepening 
the  sense  of  loneliness.  The  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  scene  is  marred  by  no  habitation  of  man. 
The  fear  of  pestilence  guards  the  gates  of.  this 
spacious  temple,  that  the  sellers  and  money- 
changers come  not  therein.  Peace,  the  peace  of 
prayer,  seems  here  to  have  its  appropriate  dwelling. 
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About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  of  the  avenues 
there  stood,  a  few  years  since,  a  large  and  strongly 
built  house,  much  defaced  by  time,  that  had  been 
for  a  long  while  uninhabited.  The  wild  pigeons 
made  nests  in  the  chimneys,  and  some  of  the  stones 
had  fallen  out ;  but  on  the  whole  the  building  was 
in  good  repair,  through  its  court  was  over- 
grown with  weeds,  and  wild  vines  clambered 
over  the  windows.  It  was  removed,  and  a  neat, 
small  mansion  erected  not  far  from  its  site,  where 
the  owner  of  this  estate  occasionally  resides.  In 
his  absence  it  is  kept  in  order  by  an  old  negro  who 
serves  as  castellan,  and  who  lives  with  his  wife 
in  a  hut  on  the  premises. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  April  184 —  that  I 
visited  Buonaventure,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
friends,  most  of  them  strangers  to  the  locality. 
An  individual  from  Savannah,  who  kindly  accompa- 
nied us  as  guide,  was  extreme  ly  communicative  in 
regard  to  the  different  persons  who  had  been,  from 
the  period  reached  by  tradition,  owners  ^h*- 
ground.  One  of  the  party  observed  that  such  a 
domain  in  England  would  be  a  princely  fortune  ; 
and  even  here,  where  it  had  comparatively  little 
pecuniary  value,  it  was  one  which  no  man,  who 
knew  how  to  value  so  noble  a  possession,  would  ever 
part  with. 

"Aye,"  answered  our  guide,  "when  it  could 
be  held  with  a  safe  conscience.  The  proprietor  is  a 
most  worthy  and  excellent  man  ;  none  can  speak 
a  word  against  his  right  ^,  but  that  could  hardly  be 
said  of  the  dwelling-house  that  used  to  stand 
yonder." 

«  The  one  we  see  there  ?  " 
"  No !  that  was  built  lately  by  the  owner  of 
this  property  and  is  occupied  when  he  visits  the 
place,  as  Buonaventure  is  too  sickly  to  live  in.    I 
mean  the  house  which  was  taken  away.  '* 
*'  Did  not  that,  also,  belong  t  o  the  estate?  " 
"  No ;  it  never  was  a  part  of  it.    It  was   built 
they  say  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.'* 
"  Was  there  any  thing  remarkable  about  it  1  '* 
**  Why,  nothing  that  one  could  speak  of,  at  least 
in  its  outward  appearance.    It  was  a  gloomy  look- 
ing building  enough,  with  old-fashioned  windows, 
and  the  broken  down  wall  you  see  yonder  surround- 
ing it.   But  it  was  not  inhabited,  though  it  had  a  fine 
garden  and  grounds  attached  for  five  or  six  years 
before  it  was  removed.    To  speak  plainly,  it  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted.  '* 

All  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  haunted  house  in 
Georgia  at  this  day. 

"You  may  laugh  if  you  will  but  it  was 
true  nevertheless.  I  know  many  who  would  not 
have  passed  a  night  there  for  any  reward.  And 
why  should  not  ghosts  appear  nowadays,  I  won- 
ber,  as  well  as  in  old  times,  when  there  is  occa- 
sion for  them  ?  " 


"  If  you  can  show  that  there  is  occasion,"  said 
one  of  our  party. 

"Well,  there  are  several  things  that  might  render 

their  appearance  proper.     For  instance — a  murder 

unpunished,  or  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty." 

"Was  any  story  of  tins  sort  connected  with  the 

hnuset" 

*'  Not  that  I  knew  of;  I  never  heard  of  any  body 
being  murdered  there.  But  there  was  a  tale — I 
heard  it  from  my  &ther — who  heard  it  from  his— 
of  the  righiful  owner  of  the  property  being  turned 
out  of  house  and  home  with  his  family  and  left  to 
die  in  poverty,  while  another  took  posession  of  his 
inheritance." 

Of  course  we  all  inquired  concerning  the  par- 
ticulars. 

"  I  can  tell  nothing  but  what  I  have  heard;  ** 
continued  the  narrator ;  "  and  hearsay  knowledge 
is  apt  to  be  uncertain!  Many  years  ago — as  per- 
haps you  may  be  aware — a  house  and  plantation 
were  worth  far  more  than  at  present.  Those 
were  the  times  when  the  Southern  planters  were 
like  princes  ;  and  each  as  independent  as  a 
duke  in  his  own  castle.  Then — I  remember  it 
well — the  house  I  speak  of  was  occupied  by  a 
worthy  man ;  he  had  no  children,  however,  and 
all  the  grounds  were  in  excellent  preservation. 
That  wall  enclosed  the  court  yard  ;  and  the  trees 
within  were  in  full  vigor.  There  was  a  double  row 
of  orange  trees  just  in  front,  that  were  as  beauiifol 
to  the  sight,  as  valuable  for  their  fruit.  The 
garden,  I  recollect,  was  full  of  choice  flowers.  In 
short,  the  place  had  every  thing  about  it  desirable/or 
a  rural  residence.  The  mansion  was  well  furnish- 
ed also,  though  the  furniture  was  old-fashioned. 
And  yet  the  person  who  lived  there,  though,  as  I 
said,  a  most  upright  man,  seemed  to  be  never  alto- 
gether comfortable.  He  did  not  rest  till  he  had 
sold  the  plantation  and  removed." 

"  Perhaps  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate?  '* 
"  That  could  not  be,  for  this  spot  is  dry  and 
salubrious.     As  I  told  you,  rumor  said  there  were 
appearances  in  the  house  that  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for.    The  old  story  was  revived  about  the 
transfer  of  the  inheritance.    There  was  a  law-suit 
concerning  it  in  my  grandfather's  time ;  but  the 
person  whose  father  had  held  the  property  could 
not  make  good  his  claim,  by  reason  of  his  failing 
to  produce  the  documents  that  secured  his  title. 
So  his  opponent  gained  the  cause  ;  though  almost 
every  one  thought  his  claim  an  unjust  one.*' 
"  And  what  became  of  the  former  proprietor?" 
"  He  left  the  state,  with  his  children ;  it  was 
reported  that  he  died  of  the  fever,  in  Alabama." 
"  A  hard  lot,  if  unjustly  deprived  of  his  property.** 
"  Precisely ;  and  that  brings  me  to  the  wonder- 
ful part  of  my  story  §  which  proves  that  Providence 
does,  indeed,  watch  over  human  afiaire.    I  shall 
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tell  it,  notwithetandiDg  you  may  ridicule  what  I 
say. 

*•  Impoflsible,  my  good  frieDd ; "  said  Mr. 

"Pray,  let  va  hear  the  rest." 

"  My  father/*  continaed  our  gnide,  "  haa  oi^n 
told  this  to  me ;  and  I  know  him  to  be  incapable 
of  any  departure  from  troth.  He  was  not  married 
at  the  time  it  happened,  and  jwaa  a  stranger  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  was  hunting,  in 
February,  in  the  woods  with  a  party  of  friends. 
It  was  after  dark  before  they  were  ready  to  return, 
and  you  know  what  a  tedious  ride  it  is  now,  be- 
cause of  the  sand,  between  here  and  Savannah. 
The  road  was  then  difficult  to  6nd  for  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  forest,  and  my  father  proposed  asking 
the  hospitality  of  the  gentleman  who  lived  in  the 
house  I  have  been  describing  for  a  night's  lodging. 
The  others  refused,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  rumors 
they  had  heard.  My  father  was  as  incredulous  as 
yourselves,  and  with  a  laugh  protested  that  he 
feared  neither  ghosts  nor  devils  enough  to  take  a 
long  ride  through  the  woods,  on  an  uncertain  road 
on  their  account. 

"  The  others  were  not  of  his  mind ;  and  so  my 
&ther  begged  an  introduction  to  the  gentleman  of 
the  house,  from  one  of  the  hunters,  and  they  all 
rode  up  to  the  gate.  The  proprietor  was  an  open- 
hearted  man,  of  courteous  and  obliging  disposition, 
as  almost  all  our  Southern  landholders  are.  He 
received  the  whole  party  with  a  cordial  welcome, 
invited  them  to  remain  all  night,  and  insisted  at 
least  on  their  staying  to  supper.  His  excellent 
wine  caused  the  guests  to  be  very  communicative, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  all  that  had 
passed  between  my  father  and  the  others  came  out. 
The  host  smiled  as  he  heard  it ;  but  some  thought 
his  smile  a  forced  one.  At  all  events,  when  ray 
father  asked  leave  to  stay  til!  next  morning,  and 
bis  companions  begged  that  he  might  be  put  into 
the  haunted  chamber  if  there  was  one,  he  pro- 
mised to  satisfy  thfem  to  the  extent  of  his  power. 
The  whole  party  made  an  engagement  to  meet 
next  day  at  dinner  in  the  hotel  then  standing  at 
the  comer  of  Monument  Square,  in  Savannah, 
that  they  might  hear  all  that  had  passed.  The 
host  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  them.  Then, 
as  it  was  late,  the  hunters  had  their  horses  brought 
to  the  gate,  and  departed.  My  father  remained 
alone  and  conversed  with  his  new  acquaintance, 
who  seemed  a  man  of  much  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation, till  bed-time.  That  hour  came  earlier  in 
former  times,  as  you  know,  than  at  present. 

'*  As  the  host  conducted  my  father  to  his  cham- 
ber he  observed  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  sorry  he 
had  no  haunted  room  for  his  reception,  which 
might  affi>rd  him  an  advenmre,  and  a  subject  for 
their  dinner's  discussion.  "  But  I  will  give  you,'* 
he  said,  ''the  old  library  apartment,  that  was 
formerly  occupied  by  my  father,  both  as  study  and 


bed-room.  There  are  some  curious  volumes  in  it; 
they  will  give  yon  plenty  of  stories  of  apparations, 
if  you  choose  to  consult  them.  For  my  part,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  such  things  exploded  at  the 
present  day.** 

**  It  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  room  into  which 
my  father  was  shown ;  with  several  shelves,  on 
which  were  old  leathern-bound  volumes,  some  in 
folio.  He  examined  several  that  excited  his  curi- 
osity, and  found  them  valuable  relics  of  past  ages- 
illuminated  manuscripts,  ornamented  with  rare 
and  curious  paintings.  The  owner  of  the  house 
had  a  fine  taste  in  such  things.  The  room  was 
also  hung  with  several  portraits  of  members  of 
the  family.  The  paintings  were  fine,  though  much 
soiled  by  smoke  and  dust :  and  had  in  the  candle- 
light  quite  a  life-like  appearance.  It  was  late  when, 
afler  examining  them,  for  he  had  a  great  fondness 
for  pictures,  my  father  retired  to  rest. 

'*He  was  awakened  from  a*  profound  slumber  by 
the  clock  striking.  It  struck  three.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  BO  late.  The  moon  was  shining 
faintly  in  at  the  windows,  and  fell  in  a  line  of 
silver  on  the  polished  floor.  Every  object  in  the 
room  was  visible,  though  not  directly  in  the  light, 
the  long  table,  with  the  candlesticks,  the  books, 
the  massive  oaken  chairs,  and  a  marble  urn  that 
stood  in  the  comer. 

"  In  a  few  moments,  to  the  surprise  of  my  father, 
the  clock  strock  one ;  it  had  struck  three  quarters 
before.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  he  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  apartment,  as  of  some  one  moving 
behind  the  cnrtains  of  his  bed.  He  partly  rose 
firom  the  pillow,  and  looked  around.  Gradually, 
as  vision  returns  to  one  who  has  been  dreaming, 
he  became  conscious  of  seeing  a  figure  seated  in  a 
large  leathern  chair,  just  beneath  one  of  the  por- 
traits. It  was  that  of  a  man,  dressed  in  regiment- 
als, as  the  portrait  had  been,  and  with  a  face  so 
exactly  similar,  that  my  father  involuntarily  glanced 
at  the  picture.  What  was  his  astonishment  to  see 
the  fi^me  empty ! 

"  The  other  portrait  firames  that  hung  around 
the  room  were  empty  also !  At  the  same  time  he 
perceived  other  figures  moving  about,  or  seated  in 
the  chairs.  One  was  that  of  an  old  lady  in  a  stiff 
brocade,  that  rustled  as  she  moved;  another  a 
younger  female,  with  a  bridal  veil  upon  her  head ; 
another  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  roll  in  his  hand. 
Between  these  moved  a  number  of  other  figures, 
less  distinctly  seen,  their  fiices  being  hid  in  the 
shadow,  and  their  fomis,  as  it  were,  blended  toge- 
ther. There  was  no  noise  of  footsteps  |  but  my 
ftkther  could  hear  voices  whispering,  and  even  dis- 
tinguish some  of  the  words  they  uttered.  He 
thought  he  heard  one  lady,  who  had  seated  herself 
near  the  bed,  say  to  another, "  Are  we  to  have  no 
music,  or  dancing,  any  more  ?  ** 

''  The  military-looking  man  seemed  the  superior 
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among  them.  Almoflt  eyeiy  one  looked  to  him 
with  an  exprearion  of  deference;  bat  he  appeared 
regardless  of  them,  and  his  face  exhibited  both 
concern  and  melancholy.  He  walked  to  and  iro, 
my  father  said,  with  unequal  steps,  now  stopping 
short,  now  pushing  forward  through  the  crowd, 
as  ii  intent  on  something  the  rest  knew  nothing 
about.  Once  he  came  close  to  the  bed-side ;  and 
my  father  saw  that  his  features  were  noble  and 
expressive,  though  the  countenance  was  overcast 
with  sadness. 

"  Suddenly  he  went  up  to  the  middle-aged  man, 
who  was  standing  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  attempted  to  take  the  roll  from  his 
hand,  saying  something,  of  which  my  father  could 
only  distinguish  the  words,  '*  My  children,"  and 
"  The  papers,"  spoken  rapidly  and  in  seeming 
agitation. 

('  So  great  was  the  interest  my  father  felt  in  this 
scene,  that  he  forgot  his  fear  of  supernatural  ap- 
pearances, and  watched  with  intense  curiosity  the 
fiice  of  the  military  man.  This  personage,  after 
taking  a  few  turns,  in  apparent  perplexity, 
through  the  apartment,  again  went  up  to  the 
middle  aged  man,  and  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
but  distinctly,  **  Be  just — ^be  just !  yield  up  what 
is  not  your  own !  Let  not  the  innocent  suffer." 

"  The  other  shook  his  head  slowly  -,  the  military 
man  turned  his  fece  so  that  the  feint  light  fell 
upon  it ;  and  my  fether  saw  that  it  was  distorted 
and  dark  with  contending  paauons.  The  face  of 
no  living  htunan  being  could  have  expressed  so 
much,  with  such  wild  and  terrific  energy.  The 
sight  was  a  fearful  one ;  my  fether  closed  his  eyes 
shudderingly ;  and  the  next  moment  the  whole 
scene  faded  away.  The  outlines  of  the  figures 
first  became  tremulous  and  indistinct ;  then  they 
seemed  to  melt  into  one  another ;  and  at  length 
all  was  dark,  for  the  moon  went  down  behind  the 
hills.  A  strange  drowsiness,  or  rather  exhaustion, 
overcame  my  fether  and  he  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber,  firom  which  he  did  not  wake  tiU  late  in 
the  morning,  at  the  entrance  of  a  negro  servant 
to  inquire  his  commands.  My  fether*s  fiist  glance 
was  at  the  portraits.  They  were  all  in  their 
frames  as  he  had  seen  them  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  and  the  picture  of  the  military  man  hung 
directly  opposite  him. 

"  The  host  was  particular  in  his  inquiries  as  to 
how  he  had  rested ;    but  my  father,   for  many 


reasons  of  his  own,  chose  to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  had  seen.  He  expressed,  however ,  some  cu- 
riosity about  the  portraits,  which  the  gentleman 
of  the  house  was  very  willing  to  gratify.  Some 
of  them  were  ancestors  of  his  own  ;  and  the  man 
in  military  dress  he  described  as  having  been  an 
officer  in  the  old  war,  to  whom  the  estate  had 
originally  belonged.  His  right  had  been  disputed, 
after  his  death,  by  another  branch  of  the  family, 
who  succeeded  in  establishing^  their  claim  and  ob- 
taining possession  after  the  tedious  lawsuit  I 
hsve  mentioned. 

"  My  fether  said  nothing  to  all  this ;  nor  did  he 
relate  to  the  company  he  met  at  dinner,  the  least 
of  what  had  occurred.  There  seemed,  he  said, 
-a  sort  of  sacrednets  in  this  confidence  of  the  dead; 
besides,  how  coidd  he  have  convinced  them  it 
was  not  all  a  dream,  or  a  delusion  of  his  ima- 
gination 1 " 

"  It  were  most  reasonable  to  suppose  it  such, 
indeed,"  answered  the  spokesman  of  our  party 

'^Nay,"  said  the  other;  *'my  fiuher  might 
have  thought  so,  AttiMe//— but  for  a  singular  oc- 
currence. Many  yean  later,  some  workmen 
employed  in  digging  a  well — there,  you  may  see 
where  it  has  been  filled  up— near  the  house, 
found  a  half  mouldered  piece  of  parehment,  on 
which  the  writing  was  nearly  defaced.  It  was 
one  of  the  docimients  so  long  lost ;  and  though 
insufiSicient,  without  othen  that  could  not  be 
found,  to  establish  the  right  of  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  the  property,  yet  it  proved  such 
writings  to  have  been  once  in  existence.  But  the 
wronged  heirs  were  no  longer  to  be  found :  the 
estate  had  been  dismembered  and  was  greatly  di- 
minished in  value ;  and  nothing  was  ever  done 
with  the  recovered  parehment.  It  was  sufikient, 
however,  to  convince  my  fether  that  what  he  had 
seen  was  no  dream. " 

A  amile  of  incredulity  was  the  only  conmient. 

"Since  then,"  concluded  the  narrator,  **to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  could  never  look  on 
a  portrait  of  the  size  of  life,  without  a  son  oi 
horror." 

There  was  no  use  in  attempting  to  shake  the 
belief  of  our  friend  in  his  marvelous  tale  ;  so  no 
further  attempt  was  made.  We  only  thanked 
him  for  his  narration ;  and  thought  the  wild  and 
solemn  scene  before  us  a  fitting  one  for  the  cnactr- 
ment  of  a  ghost  story. 
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Hafpt  is  he,  who,  putting  a  guard  over  his  tongue,  speaketh  not  words  in  jest  that  shall  be 
like  arrows  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  loveth.  Let  love  for  thy  friend  be  the  ever-present  mentor, 
so  shalt  thou  win  the  confidence  of  him  thou  lovest,  whose  affections  are  already  thine. 
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Rbaisr,  will  yoa  join  oar  party?  We  are  seated 
upon  the  sommit  of  tbe  south  peak  of  the  Catts- 
kill  mountains.  This  spot  oyerlooks  the  hotel, 
and  then  out  over  the  ralley  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  country  around,  making  a  picture  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  by  fifty,  covered  with  grain  fields  and 
forest  and  meadow,  dotted  with  cities  and  vil- 
lages, with  the  silver  Hudson  winding  about  them, 
and  a  fiame  work  of  mountains  surrounding  the 
whole. ^  To  the  time  you  may  object,  as  it  is  be- 
fore sunrise ;  we  having  thus  early  assembled  to 
greet  the  god  upon  his  first  appeannpe.  The  scene 
over  which  we  gazed  was  wildly  beautiful.  A 
thick  cloud  hung  upon  the  valley  concealing  all 
below,  having  the  appearance  of  new  fallen  snow. 
The  sun  arose  and  prismatic  colors  lighted  up  the 
snowy  masses,  making  a  picture  gloriously  beauti- 
fill.  Gradually  the  mist  arose,  and  under  it  we 
could  see  the  early  sun-beams  diining  down  the 
forest  vistas  below.  Higher  and  higher  the  doud 
arose,  and  settled  upon  the  mountain  sides  in  soft 
masses,  or  took  the  form  of  clouds  in  the  sky ; 
which  plunged  our  friend  the  poet  into  new  rap- 
tures, and  produced  from  a  scientific  member  of 
our  party  a  learned  discourse  upon  cirrus  and  eu~ 
mulwi,  and  other  cloudy  themes. 

While  thus  eixjcying  romantic  and  sentimental 
meditatiuns,  we  were  started  by  loud  laughter, 
which  came  up  the  mountain-side ;  and  soon  our 
young  friend  Stanly  appeared  through  the  pine 
trees,  indulging  in  continuous  cachinnations. 
He  was  greeted  with  "  What,  you  out  so  early ! " 
"  Oh  such  a  good  joke ! "  he  exclaimed.  *'  I  hired 
old  Jem,  the  black  man,  to  go  around  the  house 
with  a  bell  ringing  the  people  up  at  sunrise—so 
off  the  fellow  goes  yelling,  *  Ladies  and  genlemen, 
please  get  up  and  see  de  sun  rise  out  de  firont 
window ! '  »* 

We  laughed  with  our  friend,  and  as  it  wanted 
an  hour  to  breakfiist,  returned  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  beauties  around  us.  Howard  un- 
dertook the  office  of  pointing  out  the  mountains 
of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  which  fimmed  in 
oor  picture,  and  the  cities  and  towns  which  spotted 
it.    Speaking  of  Poughkeepsie,  he  said : — 

**  If  your  eyes  are  clear  enough  you  may  see 
near  it,  a  hill  surmounted  by  what  seems  a  mar- 
ble temple ;  that  is  a  college  built  upon  the  model 


of  the  Parthenon.    Below  it,  on  the  shore,  is  a 
projecting  cliff  called  Mary's  Rock." 

"  What  a  romantic  name ! "  said  Seraphine  ; 
"  I  am  sure  there  is  a  story  attached  to  it." 

"  There  is,"  said  Howard,  "  and  all  aboat  lore, 
of  course." 

"  Oh  tell  it  us ! "  at  once  came  from  all ;  and 
we  were  soon  seated  in  a  circle  upon  stones,  while 
Howard  reclining  at  the  foot  of  a  pine  tree  in  the 
centre,  related  to  lu  the  legend  of  Mary's 
Rock. 

*<  It  was  a  long  time  ago  when  all  this  happen- 
ed," he  said,  "  and  when  the  State  was  thinly  set- 
tled and  families  lived  many  miles  apart.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  now  stands  Pough- 
keepsie college,  was  a  fiirm  of  a  pioneer  of  the 
wilderness;  surrounded  by  a  picket  fence  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  beasts  or  enemies.  The 
red  man  had  long  ceased  to  disturb  them,  as  at 
the  sound  of  the  settlers  axe,  they  had  retreated 
into  the  woods.  The  farmer  had  several  sons  and 
daughters,  the  eldest  of  the  latter  being  our  hero- 
ine. Mary  had  lived  in  ignorance  of  the  world 
beyond  her  forest  home,  and  in  happiness.  She 
tended  her  bees  and  flowers,  assisted  her  mother 
at  the  cheese-press  and  spinning-wheel,  and  thus 
quietly  passed  her  days,  dreaming  of  no  pleasure 
beyond  the  native  cottage. 

"One  evening  as  the  family  sat  around  the 
supper  table  before  the  house,  watching  the  tints 
of  purple  and  rose,  that  dyed  the  river  and  painted 
the  forest,  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  a  horse- 
man wending  his  way  through  the  meadow  which 
bordered  the  Hudson.  In  spite  of  Mary's  content 
with  her  isolated  home,  her  heart  fluttered  with 
joy  at  the  idea  of  seeing  an  inhabitant  of  that  un- 
known world  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much. 
The  traveler  was  soon  lost  to  their  curious  eyes 
among  the  woods,  but  again  emerged  upon  the 
hill  and  proved  to  be  a  fine,  hale,  young  man, 
whose  pack  behind,  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  ped- 
lar ;  or,  to  be  more  genteel,  a  traveling  merchant. 
iHe  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  whole  family  ; 
a  clean  pewter  platter  and  a  wooden  bowl  were 
placed  for  him,  and  he  was  soon  busy  with  his 
milk,  fish  and  snccatash." 

*'  Dear  me,  that  reminds  me  of  breakfast,"  said 
our  joking  friend  Stanly,  but  the  horror  of  Sera- 
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phine  at  so  niiBentimental  an  interrnption  silenced 
him,  and  Howard  proceeded. 

"  While  the  fiimily  were  questioning  their  guest 
about  the  world  he  had  left,  and  his  adventures 
while  traveling  through  the  forest  between  their 
home  and  New- York,  and  hair-breadth  'scapes 
among  wolves  and  bears,  Mary  sat  with  wonder- 
ing eyes,  Desdemona-like,  admiring  him  for  the 
dangers  he  had  met.    Suddenly  her  glances  lost 
their  steadiness;    she  dropped  her  eyes,  and  a 
bright  flush  passed  over  her  face  ;  for  the  absorbed 
attention  of  a  blooming  girl  of  eighteen  was  not 
onobserved  by  the  stranger,  and  it  was  his  admir- 
ing gaze  which  agitated  her.    The  stranger  in- 
formed them  he  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Con- 
necticut, upon  the  borders  of  New  York.    Having 
a  wish  to  travel  he  had  laid  out  his  earnings  in  a 
stock  of  goods,  and  with  them   had  wandered 
thusfiur. 

"  After  sapper  the  box  was  opened,  and  to  their 
eager  eyes  ribbons,  books,  tin-pans,  and  other  ar- 
ticles were  displayed.  Selections  were  made,  the 
pack  laid  aside,  and  the  family  dispersed  to  their 
evening  laborsi  leaving  Mary  to  entertain  the 
stranger.  Seated  beside  him  shs  pointed  out  the 
beauties  of  the  scenery,  while  he  in  his  turn  gave 
her  vivid  pictures  of  the  busy  world  from  which 
he  had  come.  As  an  accident  had  occurred  which 
lamed  his  horse,  the  stranger  remained  several 
days,  during  which  time  Mary  and  her  brothers 
rambled  with  him  along  the  river-bank,  or  pene- 
trated the  forest  glades  around.  Mary  had  been 
quietly  happy  before,  now  she  was  gayly  so.  The 
woods  resounded  with  her  joyous  laugh  or  the 
melody  of  her  song. 

*"  It  is  very  nice  to  have  one's  family  around 
08,'  she  thought,  *  but  certainly  it  adds  a  charm 
to  life  to  hold  communion  sometimes  with  other 
members  of  earth's  fimiily.  Now  I  understand 
the  joys  of  society.  Oh  it  brings  forth  happy 
sensations  of  which  we  were  before  uncon- 
scious ! ' 

"  Ah  Mary ! — if  the  stranger  were  old  and  ugly 
Instead  of  a  handsome  young  man,  looking  ad- 
miration, would  society  appear  so  alluring  t 

"  The  time  for  the  stranger's  departure  at  last 
came.  When  bidding  ferewell  he  promised  to 
return  soon,  and,  if  every  thing  favored  his 
wishes,  he  would  build  a  cottage  and  settle  near 
them.  Where  these  wishes  tended  was  easily 
seen  by  all,  for  when  he  spoke,  the  stranger's  gaze 
full  of  tenderness  fell  upon  the  blushing  Mary. 

*'  The  next  morning  our  heroine  arose  and  went 
forth,  as  usual,  to  train  her  hop  vines  and  gather  s 
herbs.  What  was  her  surprise  to  find  these  s 
humble  amusements  had  lost  their  power  to  ^ 
charm.  She  passed  from  one  to  the  other  and  ^ 
still  found  herself  standing  before  them  in  deep  2 
musing.    She  tamed  to  gaze  out  over  the  &r-   ^ 
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■>  spreading  prospect,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 

>  sun-light  had  left  it.    She  wandered  to  the  house, 

>  but,  ah,  how  lonely  it  looked,  when  he  who  for  so 
I  many  days  had  been  its  life  and  spirit  had  gone ! 
I  Mary  returned  to  her  room  and  burst  into  tears; 
I  for  you  must  know  my  friends,  the  poor  girl  had 
)   foUen  desperately  in  love. 

« <  If  he  should  never  return,'  she  said,  mourn- 
;  fully,  '  what  a  dreary  life  will  be  mine  I  All  joy, 
;   all  sunshine  will  be  gone !' 

"  But  joy  and  sunshine  returned  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  the  traveling  mer- 
chant, who  brought  with  him  letters  from  his 
frither  and  friends,  and  money  and  goods.  He 
asked  the  hand  of  Mary  in  marriage,  which  was 
fineely  granted.  Happy  discussions  now  went  oo 
regarding  the  building  of  his  log  cabin ;  and  the 
contents  of  his  boxes  were  overhauled  to  dress  out 
the  bride  and  furnish  her  new  home. 

'*  The  wedding-day  was  now  named,  and  the 
happy  bride-groom  prepared  to  bring  a  cleigyman 
to  tie  the  bridal- knot.  The  nearest  minister  lived 
many  miles  away  over  the  Hudson  river,  and  as 
the  day  he  was  to  set  out  proved  dark  and  storaiy 
he  was  advised  to  wait  until  the  morrow.  To  this 
Charles  would  by  no  means  consent,  for  it  would 
defer  the  wedding-day. 

«*I  am  a  capital  boatman,'  he  said,  *and 
have  strong  aims,  so  you  need  not  fear  for  me. 
I  will  return  with  Domine  Van  Schaick  to  morrow.' 

"  He  set  forth  with  Mary  upon  his  arm,  who 
waste  accompany ^him  to  the  river.  They  arrived, 
and  Mary  again  renewed  her  entreaties  when  she 
saw  the  dark,  angry  surges  dashing  upon  the  shore. 
Merrily  he  derided  her  fears,  and  unmoored  a 
boat  which  was  fristened  to  the  large  flat  rock 
which  gives  name  to  my  story,  and  the  venturom 
bridegroom  launched  forth  upon  the  foaming 
water.  Mary  stood  upon  the  rock  with  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  and  her  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind  behind  her,  watching  her  lover  as  he  pur- 
sued his  perilous  voyage.  High  upon  a  wave  be 
rises,  and  then  suddenly  sinking  he  is  lost  to  her 
sight.  She  frantically  brushes  the  curls  from  be- 
fore her  eyes  that  she  may  watch  the  boat,  and 
breathless  she  stands  until  it  again  appears.  Thus 
torn  by  hope  and  fear,  the  hapless  Mary  wildly 
gazes,  when  ah— can  it  be — ^yes — the  boat  has 
sunk  beneath  a  powerful  wave — ^he  struggles  in 
the  water — is  gone  forever !  A  wild  shriek  rises 
above  the  storm,  Mary's  brother  hastens  down, 
and  upon  the  rock  lies  his  wretched  sister.  He 
carried  her  home  a  maoiac." 

In  solemn,  tearful  silence  we  eat  reflecting 
upon  this  sorrowful  jinaU,  when  "  the  break&st 
bell !  the  breakfast  bell ! "  was  cried  out  by  all  of 
us,  and  rushing  down  the  hill,  poor  Mary's  £ite 
was  soon  forgotten  among  trout  and  broiled 
chickens  and  rolls. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

I5  the  shadow  of  a  finely  wooded  mountain  a  few 
leagues  from  Madrid  stood,  four  centuries  ago»  an 
edifice  the  massive  architecture  of  which,  with  its 
time-worn  towers,  seemed  to  mark  it  as  the  resi- 
dence of  some  warlike  noble.    But  no  sentinel 
watched  upon  the  battlements,  from  its  dim  inte- 
rior came  no  sound  of  dashing  arms,  or  shouts  of 
revcUers,  or  tramp  of  steeds.    Within  its  precincts 
was  blown   neither  bugle  nor  huntsman's  horn, 
from  its  spacious  gateway  issued  no  mailed  leader,  j 
There  were  no  marks  of  strife  on  the  venerable  walls  ^ 
and   everywhere  around  were  huge  trees  and  a 
green  sward  unmarred  by  the  soldier's  iron  tread. 
Above  no  gorgeous  banner  waved  either  welcome 
or  defiance,  but  tall  crosses,  rudely  feshioned  and 
coarsely  carved,  increased  its  air  o(  austerity  and 
gloom. 

The  inmates  remained  good  and  meek  notwith- 
standing the  licentiousness  of  the  times.  Strange 
rumors  reached  them  which  they  would  not  credit, 
tales  of  guilt  which  they  said  were  too  horrible  for 
belief,  and  when  they  knew  that  a  brother  or  sis- 
ter had  fallen,  when  they  learned  past  a  doubt  that 
corruption  had  crept  into  a  religious  establishment, 
they  wept  and  prayed  and  doubled  their  midnight 
vigils.  To  them  the  daughters  of  the  high  nobili- 
ty were  intrusted,  and  they  seldom  failed  to  im- 
press their  own  mild  dignity  upon  the  manners  of 
their  pupils. 

The  apartments  which  the  lady  abbess  appropri- 
ated to  their  use,  though  very  small,  were  not 
wholly  destitute  of  ornament,  and  presented  no- 
thing of  that  ghastly  and  repulsive  array  in  those 
days  considered  so  useful  an  incentive  to  devotion. 
One  in  particular  was  even  cheerful.    In  place  of 
the  lattice,  which  admitted  but  few  beams  even  at 
noon-day,  a  beautiful  arched    window  had  been 
substituted,  the  panes  richly  tinted  with  gems. 
The  broad  stone  work  beneath  supplied  the  place 
of  a  table.    In  the  centre  stood  an  ivory  perch  sup- 
porting a  white  dove,  whose  brooding  notes  filled 
the  little  room  with  a  soothing  sound.    A  pile  of 
illuminated  manuscript,  the  lives  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  lay  upon  one  side  of  it,  and  upon  the 
other  a  rosary  gleaming    faintly  over  its   sable 
cushion.    At  the  head  of  the  small  hard  bed  hung 
a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  to  which  the  artist  had  im- 
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parted  much  of  the  tender  and  winning  look  with 
wliich  we  love  to  invest  him.  Opposite  was  a 
crucifix  of  black  marble,  but  garlands  of  white  roses 
and  mossy  buds  brightened  its  aspect  and  infused 
sweetness  and  hope  into  its  saddest  whisperings. 

Stretched  upon  a  frame,  and  so  placed  as  to  re- 
ceive as  much  light  as  possible,  was  a  superb  altar- 
piece  stiff  with  jewela    It  was  designed  for  the 
chapel  of  the  convent,  as  a  parting  gift,  by  the 
young  Duchess  D'£etella,  and  had  firequently  been 
remarked  as  promising  to  be  by  far  the  most  vain, 
able  one  in  Spain.     Of  course  the  duchess  was  a 
favorite,  and  occasional  absences  from  vespers  and 
sundry  prolonged  strolls  in   the   ample    grounds 
were  passed  over  in  silence.    The  head  of  the  Vir- 
gin alone  remained  unfinished,  and  she  paused  befora 
it  to  observe  the  effect  of  her  labors.     It  seemed  to 
please,  for  ahe  seated  herself  and  was  soon  busy 
upon  the  long  auburn  tressea      Her  figure  was  as 
slight  as  was  compatible  y^th  symmetry,  and  her* 
face  would  have  been  even  aiartUngly  lovelybut  that 
her  eye  was  brimming  with  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  heart's  treasures,  and  her  sweet  mouth  such  as 
love  itself  might  have  moulded.  Her  dress  befitted 
her  rank  rather  than  her  delicate  and  fragile  beauty. 
It  was  a  robe  of  blue  silk  with  wide  open  sleeves,  the 
neck  edged  with  pearls.  A  short  skirt  of  velvet  was 
buttoned  to    the  waist  with  diamonds,  and   her 
shoulders  were  shaded  with  gauze  fastened  at  the 
throat  by  a  small  clasp.    A  mantilla  of  blue  and 
silver  was  thrbwn  back  to  avoid  the  warmth  and 
feu  around  the  thick  braids  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
A  nun  occupied  a  seat  near  her,  threading  her 
needles  and  assorting  her  silks.    She  spoke  sor- 
rowfully of  the  departure  of  her  pupil.  '*  You  have 
flitted  through  our  dim  mansions  like  a  dove,"  she 
said,  **  casting  every  where  from  your  white  wings 
bright  sunny  gleams.    Your  breaiJi  has  warmed  the 
cold  still  atmosphere,  and  your  voice  has  brought 
echoes  sweeter  than  those  of  harp  or  lute  frpm  these 
dark  walls.    And  now  you  will  go  away,  and  car- 
ry the  sunshine  and  the  music  to  many  a  being 
who  does  not  need  it  half  as  much  as  the  poor  sif- 
ters of  St.  Mary's." 

**  No,  no,  not  all,  sister  Isabel,  not  all,  for  the 
lady  abbess  can  scarcely  deny  me  one  request  when 
this  altar-piece  is  completed.  And  what  think  you 
I  shall  ask  1  Why,  what,  indeed,  but  that  you  may 
have  my  pretty  room  here  1    And  the  white  dnve 
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yon  fondle  lo  often  ahall  stay,  too,  and  soon  the 
myrtle  will  be  high  enough  to  train  over  the  win- 
dow»  only  you  must  prune  the  branches  so  that  you 
can  see  yonder  orange  grove,  because  I  love  the 
spot  so  well.  Andy  now,  lister  Isabel,  put  up  the 
embroidery,  please,  while  I  breathe  the  fresh  air 
awhile,  for  I  am  very  tired." 

The  nun  made  no  reply,  except  by  prearang  the 
young  girl  closely  to  her  bosom.  The  kindness 
was  small  indeed,  but  it  was  offered  eagerly,  it 
waa  unlike  the  gentle  but  apathetic  courtesy  of  the 
cloister.  It  breathed  of  the  stir,  the  impulse,  the 
change  of  th«-worid,  it  recalled  to  new,  to  vivid, 
to  intense  life,  all  that  she  had  longed  and  prayed 
and  striven  to  forget. 

Eleanor  cpuld  not  understand  this  but  she  felt 
that  words  would  wound  rather  than  heal.  So  she 
returned  the  embrace  and  wept  also,  until  her  com- 
panion released  her  and  turned  to  her  own  cheer- 
less cell.  Then  she  went  out  and  the  bVeaih  of  the 
orange  grove  she  had  mentioned  wooed  her  to  its 
shade.  Perhaps  she  expected  some  one,  for  she 
flUrted  at  every  sound.  She  did  not  wait  long.  A 
■word  flashed  in  the  sunbeams,  a  raven  plume 
glanced  amidst  the  leaves,  and  a  handsome  youth 
bounded  forward  and  raised  her  hand  to  bis  lips.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  assumed  the  privilege, 
and  she  would  have  chided  hun  but  for  his  sad- 
colored  cloak  and  doublet,  which  seemed  to  her  a 
mute  appeal  to  her  sympathy. 

Whatever  bis  griefs  might  have  been,  however, 
he  did  not  allude  to  them.     Thoughtful  only  for  her 
he  had  quickly  learned  her  tastes.     He  repeated 
with  skill  fltnd  feeling  the  quaint  old  ballads  that  she 
loved, narrated  chivalrous  adventures,  and  mingled 
with  gay  accounts  of  the  festivities  of   the  capital 
pleasing  religious  legenda    It   was  not  strange 
that  Eleanor  was    pleased  with  her  companion. 
Her  mind  was  striving  to  unfold  itself  amidst  ad- 
verse influences.    Checked  and  narrowed  by  the 
mere  semblance  of  education,  it  eagerly  received 
this  accession  of  ideas,  and  revelled  in  the  new 
world  thus  opened  to  it.  The  grove  seemed  to  her 
an  enchanted  spot,  the  youth  a  magician  at  whose 
word  the  beautiful  and  noble  started  into  existence. 
His  brilliant  exterior  and  courtly  manners  added 
new  charms  to  his  convereation.    It  was  evident, 
too,  that  his  heart  was  stirred  ro  its  very  depths. 
A  delicate  tenderness  breathed  in  his  every  word 
and  look.     Added  to  this  their  meetings  were  un- 
certain and  hazardous,  and  they  sat  where  sunlight 
and  shadow  playfully  contended  for  empire,  and 
the  air  was  redolent  of  a  thousand  sweets. 

The  spirits  of  Enrique  flagged  as  the  moment 
for  parting  came.  A  presentiment  that  they 
might  n«>t  meet  again  as  they  had  met  weighed 
upon  him.  He  longed  tc  tell  her  how  much,  how 
fondly  he  loved  her,  that  the  thought  of  her  was 


mingled  with  every  joy,  her  image  blended  with 
all  that  he  held  dear.  But  how  would  she  receive 
it  ?  It  might  remind  her  of  her  condescension  and 
terrify  her  into  coldness.  She  might  withdraw 
herself  wholly  from  him.  No,  he  would  waiL 
He  would  become  rich  and  famed.  Honors  should 
herald  his  coming.  If  he  must  lose  her  it  should  j 
not  be  because  fortune  had  been  less  bountiful  than  | 
nature.  So  they  parted  as  they  always  had  done,  , 
only  that  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  their  | 
adieus  were  sad  and  broken. 

CHAPTER   II. 

Eleanor  D'Estella  wasan  only  child,  the  last  of  a 
haughty  race,  the  sole  legacy  of  a  wife  passionate- 
ly beloved,  and  her  fisither  revolved  many  projects 
for  surprising  and  delighting  her  when  she  should 
return  from  the  convent    Her  room  mnst  be  re> 
furnished.     No,  it  was  too  small.     There  was  one 
opening  out  of  his  cabinet  just  the  thing.    Then 
what  should  he  put  in  it  7    Of  course,  the  best  the 
market  afforded,  but  what  was  the  best  1    That 
question  it  took   the   duke  two  whole  days  to 
answer,  and  he  was  so  happy  examining  the  mass- 
es that  crowded  his  antechamber,  that  he  forgot  all 
about  two  complicated  political  intrigues  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.    It  was  a  gem  of  a  room,  so 
the  old  nurse  said,  and  who  should  know  as  well 
what  would  suit  the  child  1  Who  indeed  t  Velvet 
curtains,  changing  from  the  midnight  blue  of  South- 
ern skies  to  a  delicate  azure,  fell  from  gilded  shafb 
over  the  windows,  and,  carelessly  knotted  within  a 
garland  of  silver  lilies,  shrouded  the  bed  with  heavy 
folds.     Hangings  of  the  same  fabric  and  color,  but 
embroidered  with  all  the  skill  of  the  period,  swept 
along  the  wall,  the  broad  gold  fringe  resting  on  the 
floor  cloths,  which  were  piled  upon  the  floor  until  a 
falling  pebble  dimpled  their  yielding  surface.    A 
silver  toilet  service  glittered  on  an  ebony  table, and 
above  were    superb  mirrors,  set  iu  wide    silver 
frames,  cut  into  leaves  and  flowers,  every  point  of 
which   was  upped    with  great  gleaming  pearls. 
Opposite  stood  a  table,  curiously  inlaid  and  sur- 
rounded with  precious  stones,  heaped  with  gifts, 
which  an  empress  would  have  been  proud  to  receive. 
A  magnificent  harp  occupied  a  comer,  and  upon 
a  perph  of  rare  and  fragrant  wood  eat  a  white 
dove,  as  like  as  possible  to  the  favorite  of  the  con- 
vent.   The  balcony  was  filled  with  exotics,  and  a 
flowering  plant  had  crept  in  at  the  window  and 
hung  caressingly  about  the  portrait  of  her  who  had 
first  planted  and  cherished  it 

Delighted  indeed  was  Eleanor,  sufficiently  so  to 
satisfy  her  father,  and  her  afiectionate  words 
crowded  themselves  between  the  kisses  she  bestow- 
ed upon  him  until  his  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 
But  joy  is  scarcely  less  wearying  than  sofrow,  and, 
at  a  late  hour  he  reluctantly  left  her  to  repoee. 
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The  next  morningi  the  morning  of  the  festive  and 
prophetic  St.  John's  day,  dawned  in  cloudless  beau- 
ty. Several  times  the  old  nurse,  who  insisted  upon 
retaining  her  beloved  place,  cautiously  opened  her 
mistress's  door,  and  looked  in,  but  she  as  often 
retreated,  shaking  her  head,  and  saying,  "No, 
no,  I  can*t,if  I  did  promise.  It  seems  cruel  to  wake 
the  angel.  Poor  thing,  she  is  tired  with  that  long 
ride  yesterday.** 

Soon,  however,  the  hitherto  silent* street  became 
crowded  and  noisy,  and  the  soand  awakened  the 
beautiful  sleeper.  She  gazed  wonieringty  about 
her,  and  then  taking  a  slender  bodkin  from  her  silken 
night  robe,  listlessly  trace.l  the  interlacing  tendrils 
of  a  jessamine,  which  was  worked  with  threads  of 
gold  around  the  velvet  counterpane.  A  bugle  note 
from  the  court-yard  reminded  her  of  her  intended 
excursion,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  nurse,  sh9 
raised  her  finger  threateningly,  and  cried,  "  So  yon 
have  broken  your  promise  !  Fine  isn't  it,  to  let 
me  over-sleep  myself  !  Now  I  will  punish  you, 
naughty  one !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  returned  the  nurse,  in  seeming 
alarm,  <<  indeed,  I  have  three  times  thought  to 
waken  you,  but  you  smiled  so  sweetly,  and  looked 
so  heavenly  in  your  blessed  sleep,  that  I  had  not 
the  heart  to  do  it.*' 

"  Fie,  now ;  you  think  to  coax  me,  do  you  7  But 
justice  before  mercy,"  and,  giving  her  a  slight  blow, 
she  laughingly  slipped  a  gold  piece  into  her  bosom. 

Desirous  to  gratify  his  daughter  the  duke  had 
given  her  permission  to  gather  flowers  upon  St. 
John's  day,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
rendering  it  dangerous  to  move  without  a  guard, 
he  had  ordered  a  small  body  of  men  to  attend  her. 
But  the  knights  attached  to  his  banner,  some  of 
whom  were  always  at  the  capital,  would  permit 
none  but  themselves  to  share  the  honor.  The  bus- 
tle reached  his  ears,  and,  throwing  on  his  dressing 
gown,  he  hastened  to  the  window.  Mischievous 
pages  endeavored  to  smooth  their  dimples  to  a 
graver  and  more  decorous  expression  as  they  held 
the  horses  of  their  masters,  gay  esquires  bounded 
and  caracolled,  knights  saluted  their  mistress  with 
an  ease  and  dignity  not  in  the  least  impaired  by  the 
armor  which  sheathed  them,  while  the  counts  of 
Orlano  and  Calana  were  standing  on  either  side  of 
a  snow  white  palfry,  whose  arched  neck  and  spirit- 
ed position  seemed  to  indicate  a  conaciousneas  of 
her  violet  housings  and  bridle  of  glowing  satin. 
In  a  few  moments  Eleanor  was  lifted  to  her  saddle. 
lSb«  looked  up  playfully,  raised  her  hat  and  kissed 
her  hand  to  him.  Then  the  broad  pennons  of 
blue  and  gold  were  shaken  t^  the  wind,  and  the 
ealvacade  moved  on  to  the  sound  of  silver  da- 

riODS. 

The  quiet  regularity  of  the  oonveat  to  which 
she  had  of  late  been  accustomed  had  not  been 
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distasteful  to  Eleanor.  The  ill-lighted  rooms 
scantily  furnished,  the  walls  bare,  except  where  here 
and  there  they  were  garnished  with  sombre  pictures, 
the  noiseless  tread  and  melancholy  robes  at  length 
became  familiar,  and  even  agreeable,  united,  as 
they  were,  to  constant  and  lavish  kindness.  But 
her  vivacity  had  been  repressed  only,  not  extin- 
guished, and  it  now  burst  forth  uncontrolled. 
Ijeaving  the  city  they  turned  to  the  right,  and  soon 
came  to  a  meadow  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the 
Tagus.  When  she  had  alighted  the  knights  re- 
spectiully  dispersed,  and  only  the  occasional  flutter 
of  a  scarf,  the  glitter  of  a  lance,  the  sudden  wav- 
ing of  a  plume  from  behind  some  tfte  or  bush,  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  armed  men. 

The  group  of  miidens  who  accompanied  Elea- 
nor were  the  daughters  of  hidalgos,  and  though 
there  existed  between  themselves  and  their  mis- 
tress a  considerable  difference  of  rank,  their  no- 
ble blood  so  far  diminished  it  as  to  permit  a  strong 
feeling  of  companionship.  They  had  received  the 
same  education,  submitted  to  the  same  restraints, 
and.  in  their  newly  acquired  freedom,  every  thing 
seemed  a  miracle  of  beauty.  They  pressed  their 
little  feet  again  and  again  upon  the  sward  to  con- 
trast iu  elasticity  and  freshness  with  the  artificial 
softness  of  their  fringed  and  tasselled  foot  cloths, 
threw  up  water  drops  into  the  air,  and  smiled  at 
the  splendor  imparted  by  the  magic  touch  of  the 
sunbeams,  sported  with  the  waving  and  changing 
shadows  on  the  grass,  and  if  by  chance  a  bird 
soared  from  its  nest  or  a  bee  went  murmuring  by, 
a  shout  of  earnest,  thorough  joy  went  up  from 
the  glad  beings.  Gleefully  they  gathered  the  blue 
violets  peeping  out  from  beneath  their  damp  shel- 
tering leaves,  and  folded  them  with  the  pale  lilies 
and  festive  roses  in  the  embrace  of  the  twining 
jasmine.  But  most  they  watched  the  dew  drops, 
and  there  was  a  slight  trembling  of  dainty  fingen 
as  the  wreaths  were  bound  together,  an  embamn- 
ed  air  of  blended  credulity  and  scepticism.  For 
tradition  said,  that  day  and  at  that  hour  the  spirit- 
like things  were  gifted  with  strange  knowledge^ 
and  that  their  silent  signals  were  eloquent  of  all 
the  heart  most  cnves.  Perhaps  those  that  fell  be- 
neath the  inqairing  glances  of  the  pretty  maidens 
had  not  been  over  curious  in  their  examinations 
or  perhaps  the  subjects  of  them  were  unusually 
truthful ;  certain  it  is  they  nestled  closely  away  in 
their  perfumed  beds,  and  laughed  in  the  bristly 
sweet  faces  which^bent  anxiously  over  them.  A 
burst  of  glee,  another  and  another  succeeded  as  each 
one  tested  her  lover's  truth,  and  then  they  turned 
again  to  their  frolics  on  the  green  sward. 

Amidst  the  merriment  Eleanor  heard  the  voioe 
of  the  stream  calling  her  to  its  haunts.  She  follow- 
ed it  though  its  music  seemed  less  sweet,  and  the 
heart-echoes  it  awakened  leas  tremulous  with  glad^ 
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Dess  than  of  yore.  She  reached  the  depth  of  the 
eld  woods,  but  she  knew  nothing  of  the  beautiful 
things  about  her,  for  her  ear  was  shut  to  the  out- 
ward and  the  real,  and  her  eye  was  open  only  to 
the  pictures  sketched  and  colored  by  the  past. 
They  were  simple,  very  simple,  but  they  were 
bathed  in  the  soft,  warm  light  of  happiness  and 
hope. 

Soon  the  zephyrs  caught  a  forget-me-not,  which 
was  dropped  by  a  young  knight  just  behind  her, 
and,  after  toying  and  dallying  with  it  for  awhile, 
laid  it  at  her  feet.  She  took  it  up  and  then  opened 
a  casket  which  had  contained  blossoms  like  them. 
They  were  faded  and  broken,  yet  she  did  not  ez- 
diange  them  for  the  fresh  one,  robed  as  it  was  for  the 
festal  Summer.  More  than  once  she  pressed  her  lips 
upon  them,  unconscious  that  he  whose  touch  had 
imparted  to  them  their  value  was  close  beside  her. 
A  half  suppressed  sigh  startled  her,  aud  she  sprang 
op  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and,  mistaking 
its  n\^aning,the  eager,  loving  expression  of  his  face 
changed  to  one  of  sadness. 

**  Did  you  not  then  expect  me  1 "  he  said.  "  Tho 
dew-drop  still  lingers  on  your  garland,  was  it  not 
permitted  to  whisper  to  your  heart  7  Dear,  dear 
EUeanor,  have  I  ofiended  you,  or  does  my  humble 
fortune  displease  you,  amidst  the  splendor  to  which 
you  have  been  welcomed  1  Do  not  fear  lest  I  should 
ask  you  to  share  it  while  it  is  so  obscure,  but  oh,  if 
you  will,  if  you  can  but  love  me,  dear  Eleanor, 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  blush  when  I  come  to 
claim  my  bride." 

Though  the  address  of  the  young  man  was  wel- 
come it  was  so  unexpected  that  Eleanor  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  reply.  The  nature  and  depth  of 
feelings  which  she  had  sedulously  hidden  even  from 
herself  were  revealed  with  painful  suddenners. 
She  was  conscious  that  her  lover  gazed  upon  her 
with  intense  anxiety,  yet  her  lips  refused  to  per- 
fonn  their  office. 

The  bugle  of  Prince  Alfonso  sounding  repeated 
dgnals,  almost  without  intermission,  urged  the  in- 
stant departure  of  Enrique.  "  One  token,  only  one," 
and  he  took  her  hand.  She  returned  the  pressure. 
"  In  pity,  or  in  love  ]  **  he  asked,  but  the  hasty 
tones  rang  out  once  more,  and  when  she  raised 
her  head  to  answer  he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER     III. 

The  last  of  the  retinue  was  in  his  place,  and  the 
repeated  notes  became  more  prolonged  and  impa- 
tient. Many  glances  partaking  equally  of  curiosity 
md  anger  had  been  cast  toward  the  forest,  and  Al- 
fonso, himself,  vainly  tried  to  relieve  his  vexation 
by  alternately  irritating  and  soothing  his  charger. 
Enrique's  appearance  scarcely  restored  his  compo- 
sure, but  a  half  hour's  rapid  motion  recovered  the 
time  lost,  and  then  he  fell  into  a  pace  more  snita- 


ble  for  conversation.    "  Do  you  know,"  he  began, 
"  that  my  cousin  Eleanor  has  returned  frcm  the 
convent  ?    You  have  never  seen  her,  Elnriqne,  bat 
she   is   beautiful  as  an  angel.     We  spent  three 
months  together  some  years  ago,  and  my  childieh 
love  for  her  has  since  grown  into  passionate  fond- 
ness.    I  shall  see  her  often,  every  day,  many  times 
a  day,    and  my  uncle  has  promised  me  not  only 
his  consent  but  influence.    A  lovely  queen  she  will 
make,  will  she  not  7    Besides,  she  is  so  good,'*  and 
bright  glances  of  joy  shot  from  his  beaming  eyes. 
"  And  you  shall  remain  with  us,  Enrique.    Ton 
shall  be — be — my  prime  minister — pshaw — com- 
mander in  chief  of  my  army,  and  then,  when  the 
domestic  broils  are  quieted,  and  the  Moors  expelled 
the  kingdom,  you  can  sit  down  quietly  and  arouse 
Eleanor  while   I   am  busied  by  affairs  of  state. 
You  shall  marry — let  me  think ;  oh  no  matter  whom 
— somebody  very  beautiful,  and  you  shall  live  with 
us,  or  close  by  us,  and  your  wife  shall  be  first  lady 
of  honor.    But  what  ails  you,  man  1    You  are  ill ; 
you  are  fainting!" 

"  Nothing  of  importance,"  said  Enrique,  feebly. 
'*  The  sun  shines  intolerably  upon  my  armor.** 

*'  And  you  are  but  just  recovering  from  fever. 
Turn  aside  and  rest  yourself.  Yonder  is  the  cas- 
tle of  Fuenza,  and,  ho  !  Rimorez !  attend  Don  En- 
rique with  three  lances.** 

But  Enrique  begged  to  go  alone.  He  felt  that 
any  observation  would  torture  him  to  madness. 
In  his  great  struggle, he  would  have  no  influences 
around  him  but  those  of  Nature.  He  knew  that 
no  aid  could  be  his  but  that  of  God.  The  princely 
train  swept  on,*  and,  turning  his  horse  loose  to  en- 
joy the  rich  grass,  he  followed,  almost  unconscious- 
ly, a  well-trodden  path.  It  led  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream  where  tall  grasses  and  flowets  bent  down 
to  bathe  in  the  crystal  flood,  and  thick  foliage  cast 
a  broad,  cool  shadow.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
earth  and  gazed  long  into  the  blue  above  him. 
**The  flowersof  my  life  are  gathered,  and  so  soon,'* 
he  murmured.  "  It  was  in  pity  then,  not  Jove,  that 
the  slight  pressure  was  given.  I  amused  her  in 
the  convent  and  she  was  grateful.  I  can  do  so 
no  longer  and  she  has  forgotten  me.  It  should  be 
so— it  was  presumption,  folly,  crime,  to  aspire 
thus — to  wish,  even  in  my  maddest  monaents,  to 
draw  her  from  the  lofty  sphere  she  fills."  He 
paused,  and  then  continued :  "Is  gratitude,  pure 
gratitude,  such  a  tumultuous  feeling)  The  trem- 
bling hand,  the  averted  glance,  the  cruneoiied 
cheek  which  burned  painfoUy  even  to  the  eye, 
were  they  not  tokens  of  some  deeper  feeling  ?  But 
what  does  that  avail  me  7  I  am  bound,  bound  by 
every  tie  of  honor,  to  the  noble  boy  who  saved  my 
sister  from  our  burning  palace,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
life,  rescued  my  father  from  the  assaulting  infidel. 
And  I  thought,  for  a  moment,  to  be  hia  lival ' 
— to  take  from  him  all  that  endears  e»iiitrnoe 
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Never !  Deep  in  my  own  bosom  shall  lie  my  secret  I 
And  yet  I  sought  her  love — if  it  has  been  given 
me,  oaght  I — but,  no,  she  who  can  so  soon  waver 
can  easily  forget.'* 

Hoar  after  hoar  he  sat  on  the  green  tarf,  a  dark, 
bitter  ezpreasion  gradaally  saoceeding  that  of  pro- 
found sorrow,  till  suddenly  clasping  his  hands,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Save  me,  oh,  virgin  mother,  from 
temptation !  Grant  that  to  the  life-long  grief  ap- 
pointed me  I  may  not  add  the  sin  of  ingratitude 
and  envy ! " 

He  drew  a  crucifix  from  his  bosom,  and  knelt 
some  moments  before  it.  The  harassed,  agonized 
expression  passed  away,  the  labored  breathing  be- 
came free,  the  heart  regular  in  its  beating.  The 
earnest,  passionate  pleading  gave  place  to  the 
meek  expressions  of  faith  and  trust,  and  the  young 
man  rose  stronger  and  better  for  the  trial.  His 
decision  was  made,  the  strength  he  implored  was 
granted.  Difficult  tasks  were  intrusted  to  him,  and 
success  was  followed  by  fortune.  His  beauty, 
prowess,  and  accomplishments  were  everywhere 
extolled,  yet  he  sought  no  renewal  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Eleanor.  Rigidly  he  watched  himself, 
permitted  no  indication  of  tenderness  to  escape 
him  ;  sternly  schooled  himself  to  respond  fittingly 
to  the  praises  which  the  young  prince  lavished  upon 
his  cousin,  and  his  perpetual  recapitulation  of  her 
many  graces.  Resolutely  he  tore  from  his  heart 
every  hope,  every  wish  that  conflicted  with  those 
of  his  benefactor,  and  his  reward  came. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

The  bishop  of  Cuenca  had  lived  to  see  his 
prophecy  fulfilled,  for  Henry  IV.  had  not  been  true 
to  his  honor.  His  ministers,  disavowed  and  pur- 
sued, were  about  to  give  themselves  another  and  a 
better  master.  Was  it  treason  that  the  fresh  dewy 
morning  broke  upon  t  Did  she  shower  her  smiles 
upon  the  traitors  ?  Did  the  cool  wind  fanning  so 
many  bronzed  cheeks  caress  only  rebels  7  There 
were  chieftains  and  their  strong,  armed  followers, 
knights  plumed  and  helmeted,  and  military  priests 
partially  veiling  their  armor  with  peaceful  mantles. 
And  there  were  powerful  nobles,  aspiring  hidalgos, 
and  multitudes  of  peasants  and  artisans  unwilling- 
ly pressing  against  each  other  as  those  behind 
closed  gradually  upon  them.  Millions  of  points 
gave  back  the  sunbeams  Slender  lances,  heavy 
battle  axes,  shirts  of  mall,  shields  from  haughty 
Tunis,  gay  devices,  and  banners  woven  with  gold 
threads  and  wrought  by  high -bom  maidens.  It 
seemed  a  vast  human  sea,  restless  from  excite- 
ment, and  flashing  wildly,  changefally,  dazzlingly, 
as  morning  melted  into  day.  A  treble  guard  pro- 
tected a  circle  in  the  centre,  their  unsheathed 
swords  compelling  those  nearest  them  to  oppose. 


with  saperhuman  power,  the  constant  and  terribls 
pressure  from  behind. 

Within  this  barrier  stood  a  lofty  seafTold,  and  npon 
it,  in  a  chair  of  state,  sat  a  figure  decorated  with  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty.  This  should  have  been 
King  Henry,  but  it  moved  not,  spoke  not,  took  no 
heed  of  the  throng  below.  Its  great,  soulless  eyes 
were  fixed  on  vacancy  ;  it  was  his  semblance  only. 

A  tall,  noble  looking  man  ascended  the  scafibld 
and  raised  his  hand  for  silence.    Boldly  and  glow- 
ingly he  depicted  the  alternate  tyranny  and  weak- 
ness, the  imbecility  and  licentiousness  of  the  king* 
and  avowed  and  defended  the  detsrmination  of 
the  confederates  tp  depose  him  and  elect  a  heU 
ter.    When  he  had  finished,  the    archbishop   of 
Toledo  took   the  diadem    from  the  statue  ;    the 
marquis  of  Vilena,  the  sceptre  ;  the  count  of  Pla- 
oentia,  the  sword  ;  the  grand  master  of  Alcantara, 
and  the  counts  of  Benavente  and   Paredese,  the 
rest  of   the  regalia ;    when,    insnlted    andj  de- 
spoiled, it  was  thrown  to  the  earth  amidst  thou- 
sands of  exulting  voices.    The  yonng  Alfonso  was 
led  to  the  throne,  end  up  to  Heaven  went  the  irre- 
pressible, uncontrolled  expression  of  a  great  peo- 
ple's joy,  deafening  st  the  centre,  and  widening, 
and  widening  until  it  came  back  from  the  extrem- 
ities like  a  prolonged  echo.   The  emblems  of  roy- 
alty were  transferred  to  him,  and  again  the  glad 
throng  sent  forth  its  thundering  acclaim.    The 
trumpets,  blown  to  no  soft  cadence,  gave  notice 
that  the  grandees  had  offered  their  homage,  and, 
once  more  rising  higher  and  higher  still,  and  blend- 
ing  impatiently    with    their   concluding   tones, 
pealed  the  tumultuous  heart-dictated  greeting. 

Many  care  s,  some  of  them  far  from  congenial, 
pressed  upon  the  new  monarch  Those  who  had 
elevated  him  to  his  high  ofiice  had  done  so  from 
selfish  motives,  and  now  claimed  honors  and 
titles  and  fortunes  as  their  reward.  Yet  amidst 
his  bewildering  occupations,  amidst  so  much  to 
please  his  fancy  and  gratify  his  pride,  be  had  still 
time  for  thoughts  of  his  lovely  and  beloved  one. 

The  Duke  D'Estella,  driven  with  ignominy  from 
King  Henry's  court  for  a  too  faithful  service,  had 
come  to  Avila  to  coantenance  and  assist  his  nephew. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Eleanor  for  they  had  be- 
come iosepsrable.  The  bright,  strong  current  of 
her  love,  checked  in  its  first  wandering,  flowed 
all  the  more  beautifully  toward  him.  For  his  ear  she 
drew  forth  the  richest  tones  of  her  harp,  and  flooded 
his  state  chamber  with  celestial  melodies,  until  her 
very  soul  seemed  floating  away  in  music.  Her 
sweetest  smiles,  her  tenderest  glances  were  all  for 
him,  and  for  him  alone  did  she  clothe  in  languags 
the  lovely,  impassioned  thoughts  that,  day  by  day, 
bound  him  more  closely  to  her  as  by  some  ever- 
strengthening  spell.  Toward  Alfonso  she  was 
gentle,  always  cordial,  but  nothing  more.    Their 
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apirits'  chorda  were  not  attnoed  to  the  aame  har- 


mony 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  yoang 
king  could  disengage  himself  from  the  busy  bust- 
Kng  crowd.  Slowly  and  hesitatingly  he  passed 
along  the  gallery,  lingering,  unconscioualy,  before 
the  old  pictures  and  blood-stained  trophies.  Fear- 
ful and  hopeful  by  turns  he  approached  the  sitting- 
room  of  his  cousin.  The  door  was  partly  open, 
and  she  was  seated  at  her  harp  singing  a  fragment 
of  a  plaintive  Moorish  song. 

*'  Oh  th«  bright  Any  of  childhood 

WiH  never  return  again  ; 
A  shadow  dimt  Die  tunthine, 

A  shadow  ia  on  my  brain  *' 

"  Does  the  sad  song  express  the  feelings  of  its 
sweet  singer?"  he  asked,  drawing  a  cushion  to 
her  feet.  "  Was  there  aught  of  beauty  or  glory 
about  the  days  of  your  childhood  which  lights  not 
those  of  your  youth  1  Were  we  not  right  in  deem- 
ing you  too  fair  for  grief?" 

Tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  evading  the  question, 
she  answered,  "  Who  would  not  always  be  a 
child  1  But  I  will  sing  for  you  something  gayer." 
"  Nay,  nay,  not  now,  talk  to  me  instead,  dear 
Eleanor.  I  have  so  much  to  say,  and  there  is  much 
I  wish  to  hear." 

"  And  of  what  shall  we  talk  ?  Tell  roe  about 
your  coronation,  cousin.'' 

**  The  splendor  has  wearied  me,  sweet  Eleanor. 
I  am  thirsting  for  the  home  scenes,  the  quiet,  sooth- 
ing home  scenes  of  Clnella.    Do  you  know  what 
made  its  glades  and  groves  so  pleasant  to  me?" 
"  It  was  childhood,  fresh,  innocent  childhood." 
**  No,  dear  Eleanor,  it  was  your  presence.    You 
were  my  sun,  my  joy.    I  remember  I  was  very  lone- 
ly before  you  came,  and  begged,  oh  !  so  earnestly, 
that  I  might  have  a  playmate.    The  donna  would 
not  promise,  but  one  day,  when  I  had  been  sleep- 
ing in  my  moss  cottage,  I  awoke  and  saw  you 
looking  down  upon  me  from  the  top.    You  wore  a 
white  robe,  and  the  pearls  on  your  neck  threw  a 
soft  light  over  your  face,  and  I  thought  she  had 
brought  me  an  angel.    And  so  she  had.    Do  you 
remember    my    cottage  was   blown  down,  and 
you  consoled  me,  and  twisted  the  first  bough  for 
tnutherl    A  portico  of  black  marble,  the  finest 


that  Africa  sends  us,  stands  there  now,  a  shoot 
from  the  bough  you  bent  has  grown  into  a  tree, 
and  weaves  its  luxuriant  branches  thickly  over  it, 
and  I  wished  to  mark  the  spot,  though  I  knew  I  ne- 
ver could  forget  it.  When  we  parted  you  gave  me 
this  crucifix.  Look,  cousin,  I  have  prtiyed  daily  be- 
fore it  since,  but  I  sometimes  scarcely  know  which 
I  am  worshiping,  you  or  the  madonna." 

**  It  was,  indeed,  charming  there,"  said  Eleanor, 

very,  very  charming." 

"  And  you  were  happy  there?  " 

•«  Perfectly.'* 
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Were  you  happier  that  I  was  there  also?  " 
Certainly.  I  should  have  been  very  lonely  with- 
out you." 

"  And  could  you  be  happy  there  again?  happy 
with  me  ?  happy  as  my  bride,  dear  Eleanor  ?  O, 
I  would  be  so  ttue,  so  fond.  I  may  place  this 
chapletupon  your  brow  may  I  not  ?  Ah,  the  dia- 
monds do  not  adorn  you,  but  you  give  lustre  to  the 
diamonds."  He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  laughingly 
attempted  to  gather  her  braids  within  his  princely 
gift.  "  An  awkward  hair- dresser  I  should  make, 
cousin,  for,  pardon,  I  have  made  a  fearful  rent  in 
the  lace  already.  And  now  you  are  mine,  mine 
heart  and  soul,  to-day  and  forever,"  and  he  imprint- 
ed a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

.  Again  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  but  even  his  wild,  im- 
petuous joy  could  no  longer  blind  him  to  his  cousin's 
agony.  The  blue  veins  were  prominent  upon  her 
delicate  forehead,  the  tear  seemed  frozen  beneath 
the  quivering  eyelid,  and  not  even  the  passionate 
kisses  of  her  lover  could  color  her  marble  cheeks. 
"I  have  offended!  I  have  distressed  you ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. *•  And  I  was  so  selfish,  so  intent  upon 
myself,  that  I  did  not  see  you  were  dying  beside 
me.  Is  it,"  and  his  own  face  paled  and  his  voice 
grew  husky  with  emotion,  "  Is  it  that  yon— do  not 
love  me — ^that  you  cannot  be — my  wife  1  **  He 
bent  over  her,  his  very  breath  suspended,  and  his 
life  apparently  hanging  upon  her  words. 

When  Eleanor  looked  up  again  she  was  outward- 
ly calm,  but  her  countenance  was  shaded  by  long- 
cherished  grief.  She  spoke  very  low,  but  still 
more  musically  than  usual.  "  Listen  to  me,  Al- 
fonso, and  you  shall  yourself  decide  whether  I  shall 
be  yours." 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied  with  his  foimer  vivacity, 
"let  me  decide  first, cousin,  decide  for  the  present 
and   future,   for  this  hour  and  for  life." 

The  lovely  girl  did  not  withdraw  from  her 
cousin's  light  caress,  but  she  said,  earnestly,  "  Al- 
fonso you  must  hear  me.  I  have  loved  another. 
He  was  not  my  equal  in  rank,  he  was  not  true, 
but  I  loved  him.  If,  dear  Alfonso,  you  still  wish  to 
make  me  your  bride,  if  you  can  be  content  with 
the  love  of  a  sister  for  an  only  brother  I  will  be 
yours.'* 

The  young  monarch  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
and  it  was  many  minutes  before  he  recovered  him- 
self. At  length  he  asked,  '*  Did  you  not  love 
Don  Enrique,  Eleanor  ?  " 

«*  Do  not  ask  me,"  she  replied,  still  more  sorrow- 
fuUy.  "  It  grieves  me  to  refiise  you  any  thing.  Ask 
not  this,  my  cousin." 

"  My  conjecture  was  then  correct,"  he  said,  and 
again  he  pressed  his  hands  convulsively  upon  his 
throbbing  temples. 

A  half  hour  passed,  a  half  hour  of  utter,  inde- 
scribable mysery  to  both,  when  Alfonso  rose,  clasp- 
ed his  cousin  in  one  long,  parting  embrace,  and 
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left  the  chamber.  Bat  a  little  time  elapsed  befoie 
he  returaeJ,  bat  how  much  had  he  accomplished 
for  two  loving  hearts.  His  love  was  as  unselfish 
as  it  was  warm»  and  he  not  only  resigned  his  claim 
to  her  hand  but  obtained  her  Other's  consent  to 
her  marriage  with  the  ol^ect  of  her  early  choice. 
"  Every  thing  is  ready,  dear  Eleanor/'  he  said, 
"  and  I  know  you  will  grant  my  request  that  you 
will  be  married  now.  I  fear  to  trust  myself  be- 
yond this  hour.  To-morrow  I  may  not  possess 
the  courage  to  destroy  with  my  own  hands  the 
most  beautiful  hope  of  my  life  "  He  added  a  few 
whispered  words,  and  then  led  her  through  several 
superb  apartments  to  a  little  withdrawing  room, 
which  he  had  prepared,  as  he  thought,  for  his  own 
bridal. 

It  was  hung  with  white  silk,  not  cold  and  glitter- 
ing and  stately,  \mt  subdued  and  warmed  by  the 
ruby  tight  which  poured  through  the  painted  win- 
dow. It  swept  the  floor  between  the  rose-color- 
ed cushions,  but  where  these  lay  it  was  looped  in 
festoons  just  high  enough  to  let  the  silver  tassels 
terminating  the  cord  which  gathered  chem  touch 
without  resting  upon  them.  Velvets  covered  the 
floor,  and  gave  out  at  every  pressure  a  perfume 


which  blended  with  the  exotics  ranged  in  snowy 
vases  in  the  broad  window  seats.  A  temporary 
altar  had  been  erected,  and  behind  it  stood  the 
venerable  bishop  Lo  Seca.  The  Duke  iKEstella 
and  Enrique  were  also  waiting.  Alfonso  trembled 
as  he  yielded  to  another  the  hand  he  had  believed 
his,  but  in  an  instant  he  regained  his  composure 
and  alQOe  remained  calm.  Even  the  bishop  was 
compelled  to  pause  several  times  while  performing 
the  marriage  service. 

The  small  group  turned  from  the  altar,  but  Al- 
fonso motioned  them  to  remain,  and  requested 
Enrique  to  affix  his  signature  to  some  parchments. 

"Nayi  keep  them,"  he  said,  "they  are  yours  ;  but 
do  you  know  what  you  have  signed  ?  ** 

"  No,"  returned  Enrique,  kissing  his  hand^^ 
''  the  master  who  saved  my  heart  may  surely  be 
intrusted  with  my  person." 

'*  And  these  afl*ect  neither,  Don  Enrique,  they 
confer  upon  you  the  dukedom  of  lia  Cara.'* 

He  dismissed  the  newly  wedded  to  their  estate, 
but  soon  recalled  them,  and  at  his  death  there  was 
found  among  his  papers  a  will  bequeathing  to  their 
first-boni,  who  had  received  his  name,  a  principal- 
ity and  title. 


f mis  ¥iitiifievs  mY  vns  sipiaiifi. 


BT    MBS.    MAST    ft,    M'DONALD. 


Dbae  mother,  draw  th«cartainekMe, 

Aod  ihttt  tlM  lif  ht  awfty. 
The  suo  glares  id  our  little  room 

So  tembly  to  day. 
I  oever  felt  hie  heat  eo  nneh  ; 

Dear  mother  come  and  lav 
Yoar  hand  apon  my  throbbing  head. 

And  eit  awhile  beetdo  my  bed. 


nipht  I  scarcely  tiept  at  all, 

Mv  head  wa«  aehjof  lo. 
Oh,  how  I  with  'twas  Winter  time, 

That  I  mif  ht  rise  and  go 
Out  by  the  doorstep,  eteathily, 

To  bathe  it  in  the  mow. 
I  called  you  but  you  did  not  hear. 

You  were  eo  weary,  mother  dear. 

How  long  it  teemed  to  watch  the  boon— 

They  crept  so  slowly  by — 
I  beard  them  from  the  steeples  toll. 

And  oh,  how  wearihr, 
How  weariW  I  counted  them, 

Wishinf  they  would  but  fly. 
And  the  gmy  dawning  I  micht  eee, 

When  you  would  rise  and  come  to 


And  yet  I  had  tome  pleasant  tJioaghto ; 

I  fancied,  that  1  lay 
Beside  the  spring,  ai  our  old  home, 

And  heard  its  waieit  play, 
And  bathed  my  hot  hands  in  the  flood, 

And  held  them  in  the  spraj^ ; 
Aod  plaeked  the  lilies  from  its  brink, 

Aiid  wove  a  l^y  cup,  to  driolu 

Doyon  remember  all  the  flowers, 
The  many  flowers  that  grew 

Beside  that  little  silvery  spring  1 
The  violets,  white  and  blue 


That  were  to  fresh  and  beavtifol 

.\t  morning  *mid  the  dew  1 
Dear  mother  shall  we  ever  go 

Again  to  where  those  violets  blow  t 

I  long  so  often  for  a  breath 

Or  that  sweet  mountain  air, 
I  seem  to  feel  it  fkn  mv  cheek 

And  frolic  with  my  nair. 
I  am  so  weary  of  the  town. 

And  it  h  Summer  there! 
Mother,  you  shake  your  head  and  sigh. 

And  there's  a  tear  drop  in  your  eye. 

Yon  cannot  go,  for  yon  must  work 

AU  day,  to  buy  us  bread. 
Could  we  not  live  at  our  old  home 

On  fruits  and  herbs  instead  T 
I  think  yon  would  not  sigh  so  mneh, 

Ner  press  your  eching  head. 
The  very  breeze  wonid  enre  yonr  pain. 

And  yos  might  learn  to  smile  egaia. 

But  if  we  may  not,  must  not  go, 

Dear  mother  will  yon  try. 
Some  day,  a  pot  ot  Summer  flowers 

For  your  sick  child  to  buy  T 
And  place  it  on  the  window  seat 

Where  it  will  meet  my  eye. 
And  I  will  fancy  that  they  grew 

Among  the  violets  Aesh  and  blve. 

And  mother,  there  is  yet  a  wish 

Tve  thought  upon  for  hours. 
If  1  should  die,  oh,  bury  me 

Among  the  grass  and  flowers ! 
Among  the  violets  by  the  spring, 

Where  fail  the  softest  showers. 
Where  the  rool  winds  go  wandering  by, 

There,  dearest  mother,  let  me  lie. 


! 
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A  imisi^Da. 


BT      MBS.      VBABCBS     8.     OSGOOD 


I MLMTT  tad  draaminf  wandered  in 

The  hall  of  an  enchaoted  palace, 
And  from  aome  viewlen  hand  I  took 

An  amarald-Iighted  chalie«. 
I  qnaffad  from  ittho  liquid  light. 

And  instant  to  my  charmed  Tiew, 
Ahore,  aronnd  me,  everywhere 

A  thooiand  radiant  fairiee  flew ; 
Bif h  io  the  centre  of  tlie  dome, 

A  uncle,  luttroas  diamond  burned. 
That  to  and  iVo  iwuof  beaming  there, 
And  ehed  soft  beanty  through  the  air. 

And  all  it  touched  to  glory  turned: 
Proud  carved  columna  rose  around, 

Of  marble  pare  and  white, 
Engailanded  with  costly  gems 

That  fiUed  the  hall  with  colored  light; 
And  fair  as  flowers  the  beings  wore 

That  floated  here  and  tbere ; — 
Deep  eyes,  whose  looks  were  words  of  1ot»~ 
And  tones  like  music  in  a  dream— 
And  fUr  soft  hair,  that  loosely  fell 
With  a  pale,  golden  moonlight  gleam, 
And  one  more  lovely  tban  the  rsst, 
Because  more  kind,  beside  me  stole, 
And  murmured,  **  Be  the  with  confessed. 
That  dearest  seems  unto  thy  soul ; 
And  dwelleth  what  thou  dost  desire. 
In  earth  or  water,  air  or  fire. 
It  shall  be  thine— the  fairy-fate 
Doth  on  thy  instant  bidding  waiL 
Then  lowly  ftom  the  luminous  throng. 
Arose  a  wild,  sweet,  choral  song — 

Now  speak  but  one  wiih,  mortal,  breathe  but  one  prayer; 
We  will  bring  thee  the  treasures  of  earth  and  of  air  ;— 
Lo!  see'it  thou  where  night  looketh  down  on  yon  lakel 
She  braids  in  thai  mirror  her  dark -flowing  hair. 
With  the  star-gems  of  Heaven ;  her  purest  we*il  take, 
H  that  be  the  aim  of  thy  wif  h  and  thy  prayer. 
Oh !  sigh  but  one  hope— but  one  moment*!  deeire ; — 
We  will  bring  thee  the  glories  of  ocean  and  fire. 

We  know  where  the  diamonds  of  loveliest  glow 

Lie  hid  in  the  earth*s  rocky  bosom  below ; 

We  will  light  thee  with  one,  where  the  rainbow  has  played. 

And  the  wings  of  the  lightning  a  moment  have  stayed, 
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Till  they  left  in  iu  heart  half  the  gloiy  they  bore, 

And  it  burned,  with  a  beauty  it  knew  not  before. 

Oh,  speak  but  one  wish,  mortal— breathe  but  one  prayer ! 

We  will  bring  tbee  the  treasures  of  earth  and  of  air. 

Oh,  sigh  but  one  hope,  but  one  moment's  desire  ; 

We  will  show  thee  the  wonders  of  wave  and  of  fire. 


Far  down  where  the  ooral  balls  gleam  in  the  waters. 

In  the  light  of  their  beauty,  roam  ocean*s  glad  daughters ; 

We  will  dive  fi>r  the  pearls  and  the  sea  flowen  rare, 

That  they  wind  thro*  the  curls  of  their  amber-hoed  hair>- 

Dost  thou  covet  the  violet  clouds  and  vermilion, 

That  float  round  the  setting  sun's  golden  pavihoa  1 

We  will  weave  them  for  thee  round  a  chariot  of  fiie. 

That  shall  fly  with  the  speed  of  thy  wiklest  deeire ! 

Oh,  breathe  but  one  wish,  mortal,  speak  but  one  prayer  '— 

We  will  bring  thee  the  treasmes  of  earth  and  of  air ; 

Fair  pearls  from  the  sea  deeps— pore  gold  from  the  mine— 

The  star  and  the  rose-cloud,  all,  all  shall  be  thine ; 

Oh,  if  higher  thy  hope  be— fame,  riches  and  power. 

The  jewel  of  genius  or  beauty's  soft  flower, 

One  word  of  our  magic,  one  touch  of  our  wand. 

They  are  thine— they  are  thine— at  thy  will  and  ccMomand. 

Ah,  no !  not  the  sea^flower  or  gem  of  the  mine, 
Nor  the  diam<Nid,  that  Night  in  her  ticsaesdoth  twine, 
Nor  the  splendors  that  light  up  at  sunset  the  sky, 
Nor  the  wealth  of  a  world  can  awaken  my  sigh ; 
Not  for  these,  nor  for  them,  doee  my  lone  spirit  pine, 
Oh,  give  me  a  heart  that  will  answer  to  mine ! 

Oflbr  power  and  fame  to  the  proud  and.the  oold  :— 

What  are  they  to  a  woman— and  what  u  your  gold  1 

The  jewel  of  genius  a  treasure  may  be : 

But  idle  its  glory  to  love  and  to  me. 

And  beauty  unloved  will  but  wither  and  pine  !— 

Oh,  give  me  a  heart  that  can  answer  to  mine  I— 

*  *  Nay,  mortal,  thou  askcst  a  treasure  mora  rare 
Than  the  jewels  of  earth  or  the  starv  of  the  air.  ^ 
There  breathes  but  one  Being  that  gift  can  beetow. 
And  seldom  the  blessing  is  met  with  below  : 
No  seeking  will  find  it ;— keep  pun  in  ito  pride 
Thine  own  lonely  heart  and  in  patience  abide, 
And  if  here  be  denied  thee  tliat  rapture  so  rare. 
Look  trusting  to  Heaven- it  waiU  for  thee  there. 


VIBII&  IPAVIEIlEm  iSLMK)  (DIEIItIL:!!). 


BT      MRS*    C.     LOT7I8S     ll«    MILLS. 


In  a  large  and  richly  famished  parlor  of  a  noble 
dwelling,  alone,  was  a  child  of  ten  Summers.  She 
was  tall  for  her  age  and  poasesaed  one  of  those 
faces  into  which  one  cannot  gaze  without  thinks 
ing  of  a  far  off  home  in  the  skies,  of  cherubs  in 
their  spotless  innocence,  of  gentle  and  meek-eyed 
angels,  of  all  things  bright  and  perfect  and  an- 
sallied.  She  appeared  out  of  place  amid  the  gay 
and  costly  objects  by  which  she  was  surrounded ; 
totally  regardless  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  things 
that  spoke  of  pride,  and  taste  and  wealth,  for  her 
young  cheek  was  pallid  with  grief,  and  on  the 
long  lashes  that  shaded  her  beautiful  eyes  there 
remained  traces  of  tears  recently  shed. 

She  wore  robes  of  deepest  mourning,  and  was 
half-sitting,  half-reclining  on  the  carpet,  whose 
rich  and  gorgeous  flowers  seemed  springing  up  in 
almost  living  beauty,  her  f^ir  head  supported  by 
a  low  stool,  whose  dark  purple  cushion  rendered 
more  opparent  the  paleness  of  the  cheek  reclining 
upon  it.  The  child  had  thrown  herself  down 
after  a  sudden  and  violent  paroxysm  of  wo,  and 
though  the  first  terrible  feeling  of  wretchedness 
had  passed  away,  she  yet  remained  in  the  same 
attitude,  ever  and  anon  clasping  her  small  white 
hands  together  with  that  utter  abandonment  that 
speaks  plainly  of  a  stricken  heart.  It  was  sad  to 
behold  childhood  so  prostrated,  mournful  to  look 
upon  a  creature,  whom  we  would  have  enveloped 
in  flowers  and  sunshine,  thus  bowed  down  by  sor- 
row, with  no  kind  voice  near  to  soothe,  no 
gentle  hand  to  draw  the  weeper  to  a  sympathizing 
breast,  put  back  the  shining  hair  from  that  pale 
brow,  and  calm  the  troubled  waves  of  that  young 
heart  with  the  kiss  of  warm  affection.  There 
was  no  friend  in  the  splendid  dwelling,  to  which 
we  have  introduced  the  reader,  to  whom  the  sor- 
rowing child,  we  have  mentioned,  might  fly  for 
comfort ;  she  was  alone,  alone  where  she  had  no 
right  now  to  remain.  Alas !  alas !  for  young  and 
beauteous  Eva  Loring.  She-  wept  a  short  time 
since  for  her  sweet-voiced,  gentle-hearted,  fair 
young  mother ;  it  was  her  first  and  only  grief,  but 
now  she  was  mourning  anew ;  a  sudden  and 
startling  knowledge  had  been  revealed  to  her,  and 
troubles,  that  came  not  singly,  pressed  on  her 
with  a  weight  almost  too  heavy  for  a  feeble  child 
to  support. 


a?^ 


"Eva,  Eva,  why  aje  you  sleeping  here?"  said 
a  voice,  and  flushed  with  her  uneasy  slumber,  the 
little  girl  sprang  up  and  greeted  the  speaker. 

"  Oh,  father,  I  have  been  alone  so  long,*'  she 
said ;  *'  you  cannot  think  how  drearily  the  hours 
passed.  I  tried  to  stay  in  dear  mamma's  room,  but 
her  white  and  wasted  &ce  seemed  ever  looking 
upon  me  from  the  pillow  where  she  died,  and 
when  I  turned  away,  her  soft  tones  were  in  my 
ear  praying,  as  she  prayed  the  last  sad  hour  of 
her  life,  that  God  would  protect  her  poor,  mother- 
less Eva.  Oh,  I  would  not  have  remained  here 
among  these  igay  and  gaudy  things,  which  mock 
my  heart  so,  and  which  they  tell  me  are  no  longer 
our's,  if  there  had  been  one  living  thing  to  bear 
me  company  in  the  quiet  room  my  mother  loved." 

The  fiither  listened  to  the  subdued  voice  of  bis 
daughter  without  interrupting  her,  but  his  fre- 
quent change  of  countenance  told  of  strong  and 
deep  feeling,  while  the  sudden  and  trembling  ea- 
gerness with  which  he  drew  her  to  his  arms  told 
that  to  one  heart  at  least,  however  sinful  it  might 
be,  Eva  Loring  was  dear.  For  a  full  hour,  and 
in  silence,  the  parent  and  child  sat  in  a  close  em- 
brace. At  length  the  latter,  unclaq>ing  her  arms, 
which  were  round  his  neck,  looked  up  inquiringly 
into  the  face  of  her  fiither.  A  noble  and  hand- 
some fiice  it  was  into  which  she  gazed — a  face 
of  uncommon  manly  beauty,  with  a  high  bold 
forehead,  round  which  profiise  locks  clustered 
thickly  ^et,  though  more  than  forty  Winters  had 
scattered  their  frosts  upon  them,  bat  alas !  dis- 
figuring shadows  played  across  the  features,  de- 
tracting much  from  the  expression.  The  eyes, 
large,  black  and  restless,  the  mouth  perfect  in  its 
formation,  exhibited  so  strongly  marks  of  dissi- 
pation, that  one  shuddered  to  behold  God's  image 
so  marred,  and  feel  that  a  heart  with  much  of 
good  in  it  could  be  soonest  led  into  evil. 

Henry  Loring  had  been  a  widower  twice  when 

he  married  sweet  Eva  Duncan,  the  mother  of  our 

heroine,  but  with  neither  of  his  former  wives  did 

.he  e^joy  that  supreme  happiness  Aer gentleness 

inspired. 

The  last  only  was  a  love  match,  and  for  six 
joyous  years  sunshine  alone  brightened  round  his 
dwelling ;  but  reverses  came ;  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, with  consequent  anxieties  and  depres- 
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■ion  of  spirits— then  followed  frequent  and  im- 
patient ebullitions  of  temper,  a  seeking  after  plea- 
sures apart  from  his  family,  fiimiliarity  with  the 
wine-cup  and  gaming-table,  till  he  lost  the  re- 
spect of  the  worthy  and  upright*  The  light  broke 
upon  his  young  wife  and  her  hitherto  happy  life 
became  clouded  and  finally  the  sacrifice.  She  did 
not  learn,  however,  that  the  splendid  dwelling 
where  her  wedded  years  were  pasted  was  not  her 
own ;  that  the  very  couch  on  which  she  lay, 
gradually  fading  and  withering,  was  the  property 
of  those  who  waited  but  that  they  might  not  over- 
task that  gentle  spirit  ere  they  left  her  husband 
and  child  homeless^ 

Twilight  was  gathering  thick  and  fast,  and  ob- 
jects began  to  grow  dim  in  the  apartment  first 
revealed  to  the  reader,  and  yet  no  word  had 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  parent  of  poor  Eva  Loring. 
The  stings  of  conscience  were  too  keen  to  admit 
of  language,  and  the  little  motherless  girl  by  his 
side,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  a  pleasant  wan- 
dering by  smiling  brooks  and  perfumed  bowers, 
his  pet  and  plaything,  had  suddenly  become  trans- 
formed, endowed  with  power  to  censure  and  re- 
proach. He  trembled  to  let  the  innocent  eyes  of 
his  daughter  read  his  heart,  and  yet  he  knew  by 
her  subdued  manner  that  much  had  been  disclosed 
to  her  and  more  must  be  explained,  ere  he  dared 
take  her  from  scenes  of  wealth  and  splendor  to 
gaze  on  poverty  and  abjectness. 

There  are  some  characters  to  whom  our 
thoughts  as  it  were  are  opened  ;  to  whom  we  find 
ourselves  without  an  efibrt  revealed,  and  who 
without  the  aid  of  much  spoken  language  become 
suddenly  possessed  of  power  to  understand  our 
wishes  and  oar  feelings.  Such  a  charaAer  was 
Eva,  child  Eva  Loring.  She  noted  the  fitful 
changes  of  her  parent's  features,  while  his  clasp 
about  her  slight  figure  grew  tighter ;  she  felt  he 
was  broken  down  and  abashed,  so  she  spoke  gent- 
ly and  quietly. 

•'  I  waited  for  your  return,  my  father,  to  teil 
me  what  to  do.  I  have  learned  from  others  what 
you  desire  to  explain  to  me — that  this  is  no  longer 
our  home — that  we  are  poor  and  friendless. 
There  came  coarse,  rough-looking  men  here  to 
day,  and  at  first  I  could  not  comprehend  their 
errand.  I  grew  angry  and  frightened  at  their  rude 
mirth,  as  they  dragged  about  the  beautiful  furni- 
ture I  always  thought  belonged  to  us,  and  spoke 
as  I  had  no  right  to  speak.  Then  they  told  me 
many  things  I  would  much  rather  have  heard  you 
explain,  and  when  they  went  away  I  threw  my- 
self down  and  wept  till  I  became  calm.  When 
my  passionate  grief  subsided  I  remembered  much 
that  dear  mamma  had  talked  of  on  her  death -bed; 
of  trials  for  a  young  heart ;  of  troubles  that  encom- 
passed you,  making  you  strange  at  times,  and 


<> 


that  I  must  endeavour  to  understand  you  and 
cling  to  you  always." 

No  tears  choked  the  utterance  of  Eva  Loring^ 
no  reproach  mingled  with  the  dear  child's  words, 
though  she  had  been  rudely  warned  against  her 
only  parent,  been  told  that  he  had  wronged  her- 
self and  others,  that  he  had  been  the  cauft  of  her 
gentle  mother's  death.  She  felt  that  he  most  be 
stricken  enough  without  an  additional  weight  being 
added  to  the  scale  against  him — she  seemed  to 
have  become  suddenly  changed  from  a  simple, 
mirthful  child,  to  a  tender,  earnest  woman. 

"  You  have  a  home  offered,  Eva,  as  fair  as  this 
^-friends  whose  weahh  and  kindness  will  be  ex- 
erted to  make  you  forget  alt  you  have  lately  suf- 
fered— a  home  of&red|  but  conditionally ;  will  yoo 
accept  it  1 " 

Mr.  Loring  spoke  with  bitterness  and  his  eyes 
flashed  angrily,  for  he  remembered  how  he  hid 
been  reviled  by  his  own  son,  how  unfeelingly 
Walter  had  said  his  step-sister  must  be  withdrawa 
from  pollution. 

"  I  will  refuse  any  home  apart  from  my  ^tber," 
replied  the  child  ;  "  I  will  have  no  friends  but  sach 
as  are  kind  to  him." 

"You  understand  then,  Eva,  that  those  who 
offer  you  protection  will  afford  it  only  while  yoo 
are  willing  to  relinquish  the  companionship  of  one 
whom  they  deem  too  vile,  too  mean,  too  worthless 
to  hold  any  communication  with  the  leas  tempted, 
less  sinful." 

The  child  bent  her  head  assentin^y. 

"  My  daughter  will  be  spared  much  suffering  if 
she  will  make  her  home  with  Walter  Loring ;  she 
will  be  as  one  of  his  children." 

'*  I  can  bear  much  for  the  sake  of  him  my  mo- 
ther loved,"  was  the  gentle  reply. 

"  But  what  if  you  were  told  the  one  9ke  loved 
was  an  unfit  guardian,  unworthy  to  be  trosted 
with  a  creature  so  helpless  and  innocent  as  his 
little  Eva — that  he  had  lost  the  respect  of  the 
good  and  virtuous,  and  that  to  go  with  him 
would  be  to  render  yourself  an  object  of  pity  and 
distrust  1 " 

"  Still  I  should  not  hesitate,  not  falter  in  mjr 
duty,"  she  returned . 

The  father  was  deeply  moved,  and  his  yoong 
companion  felt  the  heaving  and  throbbing  of  the 
broad  chest  against  which  her  fair  head  wss 
leaning,  but  he  continued :  "  I  have  no  longer 
wealth  and  station,  no  longer  an  honest  name — 
evil  propensities  enthrall  me  and  when  you  leave 
this  magnificent  dwelling  yon  may  have  gazed  for 
the  last  time  on  splendor ;  yon  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy  luxuries;  you  will,  perchance,  endure 
want  and  privation."  A  fiiint  smile  wreathed  the 
speaker's  lip  for  an  instant,  but  it  was  a  smile  of 
bitterness  wrung  from  an  aching  heart. 
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"  The  meaning  of  my  dear  mother's  taet  injunc- 
tion is  clear  to  me  now/'  returned  Eva,  **  and 
whaterer  is  to  he  the  result  I  have  determined 
her  angel  spirit  shall  not  behold  my  promise  bro- 
ken ;  I  must  cling  to  my  father." 

Many  months  have  passed  and  again  Eva  Loring 
was  sitting  alone  and  in  sorrow,  but  not,  as  we 
pictured  her  before,  surrounded  by  costly  fiimimre 
and  all  else  that  wealth  and  taste  could  provide. 
She  was  the  occupant  noW  of  a  scantily  furnished 
bed-room  in  a  common  b6arding-hriU9e, '  whose 
dingy  exterior  evinced  sadly  the  want  of  renova- 
tion. It  stood  in  an  obscure  street,  so  that  Eva, 
wh^  had  been  early  accustomed  to  behold  bright 
and  beautiful  objects,  had  nothing  pleasant  to  look 
upon  from  her  window  save  a  tiny  streak  oi  the 
&r  off  sky.  A  few  dirty,  ill-clothed  children 
gambolled  in  the  court  that  extended  along  the 
side  of  her  present  abode,  and  their  boisterous  mer- 
riment was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  calm 
within  and  without.  Some  long  narrow  strips  of 
muslin  lay  in  a  basket  by  the  little  girl's  side  and 
one  neatly  hemmed  on  her  lap.  She  had  become 
a  seamstress,  young  Eva  Loring;  tke  plied  her 
needle  daily  for  means  to  drive  away  actual  star- 
vation !  What  a  change  for  one,  whose  only  em- 
ployment used  to  be  the  returning  of  love  and 
caresses  warmly  showered  upon  her — whose  life 
was  always  a  glad  and  brilliant  morning,  or  a 
sweet  and  joyous  eve.  Sorrow  and  neglect  had 
rendered  her  form,  ever  delicate,  now  almost 
emaciated,  and  the  features,  once  so  bright  and 
animated  in  their  childish  but  expressive  loveli- 
ness, had  acquired  that  prematurely  old  and 
thoughtful  look  often  beheld  in  the  foees  of  the 
children  of  want  and  toil. 

When  the  father  and  child  first  bade  adieu  to 
the  home,  no  longer  their's,  they  became  the  in- 
mates of  a  large  and  fashionable  boarding-house, 
for  Mr.  Loring,  his  better  feelings  awakened  by 
the  helplessness  of  his  charge,  had  obtained  a 
situation  yielding  an  income  sufficient  for  their 
wants  and  seemed  for  a  while  to  have  forgotten 
former  evil  associates,  to  have  relinquished  the 
debasing  pleasures  that  had  brought  ruin  on  his 
household.  But  in  an  unfortunate  moment  he  err- 
ed again,  lost  the  confidence  of  those  who  had 
trusted  to  his  apparent  reformation  and  was  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  providing  honorably  for  his 
young  daughter.  Home  after  home  was  taken 
and  left  until  Eva  scarce  knew  in  the  morning 
where  she  would  lay  her  fair  head  at  night,  or 
what  roof  would  afford  shelter.  Step  by  step, 
hour  by  hour,  the  father  trod  the  downward  path 
to  ruin  and  degradation,  and  with  a  forgiving  and 
ma  tiring  love  the  child  clung  to  him.  Sometimes 
he  grew  fearfully  rude  and  violent  but  his  manner 
usually  was  gloomy  and  silent.  His  daughter  be- 
came familiar  with  the  nature  of  these  changes 


and  her  whole  soul  was  filled  with  one  desire,  to 
lure  him  frtmi  the  haunts  of  intemperance,  to  win 
him  back  to  rectitude.  The  acquaintance  of  their 
prosperous  days  had  become  strangers  to  them; 
the  very  names  of  the  ruined  parent  and  his  de- 
voted child  were  forgotten,  even  Walter  Loring 
shunned  the  pale,  nervous- looking  being  he  was 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  bore  any  relationship  to 
him  as  lie  would  have  shunned  a  viper,  so  that 
Eva  felt  there  would  be  none  to  assist  her;  alone 
she  must  struggle  to  bring  back  to  her  fathei's 
heart  (if  a  thing  so  apparently  Herculean  could  be 
done)  ont  thought  of  his  wasted  years,  one 
wish  however  faint  to  be  loosed  from  the  chains 
that  bound  him.  The  glorious  cause  of  temper- 
ance was  spreading  its  golden  sunshine  over  many 
a  darkened  spot ;  angels  of  mercy  had  lured  the 
sinning  and  degraded  from  the  lowest  depth  of 
pollution,  and  young  Eva  Loring  prayed  for  one 
tiny  seed  of  the  thickly  woven  branches  that  were 
rendering  verdant  so  ifany  parched  spots,  to  plant 
in  the  heart  of  the  poor  erring  being  to  whom  she 

clung.     The  child's  earnest  prayer would  it 

be  granted?  ~ 

"  Naughty  Eva !  Moping  again — ^'tis  thus  I  al- 
ways find  you,"  cried  a  female  voice,  as  its  owner 
stepped  quietly  into  the  room,  where  our  heroine 
sat.  '<  This  will  never  do  for  my  little  seamstress 
— she  grows  pale  and  thin.** 

It  was  a  very  sweet  voice  that  addressed  Eva» 
and  no  one  who  listened  to  its  melody  could  have 
helped  feeling  interested,^  or  fiiiled  to  look  into 
the  pleasant  face  of  the  speaker.  Chance  (or 
shall  it  not  be  Providence?)  had  thrown  a  friend 
in  Eva's  way  lately,  the  only  friend  she  had  found 
since  her  first  rude  encounter  with  poverty. 

"  I  am  not  moping,  dear  Mrs.  Willard,"  the 
child  replied.  "  I  but  rested  my  fingen  a  moment 
to  think  over  what  you  spoke  of  in  your  last  visit, 
and  to  wonder  at  my  father's  unusually  prolonged 

absence." 

"  This  head  is  too  young,  Eva  Loring,  to  pon- 
der on  weighty  matters,"  said  the  lady,  laying  her 
hand  caressingly  on  the  shining  hair  of  the  poor 
motherless  girl,  "and  these  limbs  far  too  delicate 
to  be  continually  cramped  up  in  this  dingy,  time- 
worn,  rickety  old  building.  Have  you  considered 
about  the  nice  airy  room  I  spoke  of— about  the 
pure  fresh  breeze,  the  soft  grass  and  flowers,  the 
bees  and  tuneful  birds  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the 
little  prattling  rogues  yon  are  to  manage  and  try 
to  initiate  into  the  mysteries  of  A.  B.  C,  and 
ab  abs?" 

Large  teara  gathered  in  Eva's  eyes,  for  the  kind 
speaker's  arms  encircled  her,  and  the  soft  tones 
she  listened  to  brought  the  memory  of  her  dead 
mother.  She  could  not  answer  for  some  moments, 
then  she  said  faiteringly :  "  What  if  my  father 
disapproves  7    He  is  not  right  always  and  though 
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he  appeared  pleased  when  I  infonned  him  of  your 
kindness  to  me,  he  would  neyer  be  persnaded 
to  remain  here  when  he  knew  I  was  anticipating 
one  of  your  friendly  visits." 

"Does  he  not  know  that  yon  have  turned  seam- 
stress — that  your  industrious  fingers  earn  the  very 
bread  shared  wiih  him  when  he  is  here  ?  Does 
he  not  understand  this,  Eva  1 "  asked  the  lady. 

"  My  poor  father  seems  scarcely  capable  of  up- 
derstanding  any  thing  correctly/'  was  the  reply, 
'*  and  I  fear  to  harass  or  to  make  him  uncomfort- 
able. I  have  endeavored  lately  only  to  talk  of 
things  that  will  rouse  him  from  the  abstracted 
state  that  seems  so  like  coming  idiotcy." 

"  Wonderful  child !  ungrateful  parent ! "  hastily 
exclaimed  Eva's  friend,  but  the  last  words  were 
regretted  as  soon  as  uttered,  for  they  wounded  and 
the  lips  that  spoke  seldom,  indeed  never,  unclosed 
to  afflict  any  human  being. 

"He  will  change  yet,  I  am  sure,**  said  Eva, 
a  ray  of  hope  illumining  fpr  an  instant  her  pale 
face;  "he  grows  feebler  each  day  and  perhaps 
when  he  is  stricken  down  he  will  repent  of  the 
past,  will  atone  for  it  with  the  future." 

"  God  grant  it,  my  sweet  child,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Willard,  fervently,  "  and  for  this  same  end 
will  I  strive  with  you.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Eva, 
how  necessary  it  is  that  yon  should  have  some 
other  home  than  this,  or  how  important  that 
your  father  should  be  removed  from  scenes  whose 
influence  you  know.  Try  then  to  unfold  my  little 
plan  to  him  ;  endeavor  in  your  own  gentle  way 
to  arouse  him,  and  if  you  but  waken  in  his  heart 
the  fiiintest  conviction  of  his  deep  degradation  and 
a  desire  to  rescue  you  from  destitution,  you  may 
hope  to  see  him  ultimately  reclaimed.  Only  be 
patient,  entice  him  from  evil  haunts  and  my  little 
Eva  will  have  saved  her  father." 

Oh,  how  the  dear  child's  heart  bounded  and 
throbbed  at  this  soothing  language — ^how  the  color 
rushed  to  her  pale  cheek  and  what  a  grateful 
smile  illumined  her  sweet  features  as  she  kisaed 
the  friendly  hand  in  which  her  own  rested.  She 
had  never  listened  to  words  so  full  of  hope  and 
encouragement  in  her  life  and  she  folded  up  her 
work,  after  receiving  the  price  of  her  labor,  and 
saw  her  friend  depart  with  less  of  sadness  than 
she  had  known  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Willard  departed  when  a  foot 
was  heard  on  the  stair  leading  to  the  little  cham- 
ber where  she  sat.  Eva  sprang  up,  expecting  to 
behold  her  father,  bnt  a  much  younger  man  stood 
in  the  doorway.  "  My  brother  Walter !  "  broke 
from  her  lips. 

<*  Yes,  Eva,  I  am  here  once  more  to  profier  a 
more  suitable  home,"  and  he  glanced  with  half  a 
shudder  from  the  humble  couch  to  the  bare  walls 
and  uncarpeted  floor  of  the  apartment  into  which 
he  had  aneeremonioosly  intruded. 
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"  My  answer  is  the  same  still,  Walter ;  I  can- 
not leave  my  father,"  she  said. 

"^Don't  name  him,  Eva — he  is  too  low  and 
degraded,  too  vile  and  worthless,"  returned  her 
visitor,  a  bitter  and  scornful  expression  curiing  his 
lip ; "  he  deserves  only  that  you  should  forget  him. 
Pity  that  death,  greedy  enough  for  those  we  would 
fain  shield  from  his  touch,  will  not  remove  him 
from  your  side." 

"  Walter,  Walter  Loring!  we  are  his  children," 
was  the  rebuking  answer. 

*'  He  has  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  title  of  pa- 
rent— he  is  undeserving  even  respect" 

''  But  not  pity;  and  think  you  I  will  leave  him, 
now  that  he  is  worn  and  feeble,  after  clinging  to 
him  so  long  7  No,  no.  I  have  grown  old,  Wal- 
ter, while  suffering  so  much — 1  am  not  quite  a 
child  ;  I  can  work  for  him." 

''Work  for  him  7  Ha  !  ha  !  A  delicate,  help- 
less girl  like  you  talk  of  working  for  a  man — a 
man  so  lost  to  every  better  feeling  as  to  wring  and 
crush  the  heart  he  should  have  cherished  1  Oh, 
Eva,  Eva,  this  is  perverseness,  obstinacy — ^you 
will  ruin  and  disgrace  yourself!  Yon  must  and 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  this  miserable  life;  I 
have  listened  to  refusals  too  often — now  I  will 
take  none." 

The  speaker  seemed  determined  to  be  obeyed  if 
force  could  exact  compliance,  and  had  firmly  clasp- 
ed one  of  the  small  hands  of  his  step-sLster  within 
his  own.  Just  at  this  moment  the  cry  of  an  in- 
fant was  heard  in  the  court  without,  a  cry  of  pain 
and  suffering,  and  at  the  sound  a  shadow  flitted 
over  Walter  Loring*s  face  while  his  manner 
changed  from  stern  command  to  womanly  soft- 
ness. He  spoke  again :  "  Eva,  my  sumptuous 
dwelling  has  lost  its  mistress,  nay,  more — ^young 
voices  are  echoed  not  now  beneath  my  roof,  small 
footsteps  are  seen  no  more  where  I  loved  to  watch 
them,  where  I  listened  for  their  soft  tread — my 
hearth  is  desolate ;  will  you  not  go  with  me  and 
supply  the  place  of  my  lost  ones  1 " 

The  child  looked  sad  and  tearful,  bat  replied 
firmly,  *'  No,  Walter,  no ;  you  are  cruel  to  ask 
it — while  your  own  heart  is  wrung  for  the  loss  of 
children  you  seek  to  make  others  mourn  ;  leave 
me — ^you  are  unfeeling." 

**  He  is  tender  and  kind,"  Walter  replied  iron- 
ically, as  a  voice  both  recognized  was  heard, 
now  wild  and  loud,  now  more  subdued,  yec  still 
uncertain  and  wandering. 

**  .My  father,"  said  the  trembling  Eva»  '*  my 
poor  father !  His  mind  has  become  unsettled ;  I 
must  go  to  him,"  and  she  attempted  to  pass  her 
visitor. 

"  No,  no,  little  sister,  not  to  him  shall  yon  go  " 
returned  Walter,  detaining  her.  "  He  will  not 
know  you — ^he  does  not  care  for  yon  now,  and  a 
brother's  protection  is  sa&st  for  you.*' 
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Eva  shook  off  his  grasp  hastily  and  bounding 
past  him  was  seen  the  next  momvnt  with  her 
arms  clasped  around  her  parent's  neck,  while  she 
strove  to  soothe  him  with  gentle  words.  "  Come 
with  me,  father,  you  need  rest,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  will  watch  by  you— come  with  me." 

Mr.  Loring  had  been  found  wandering  by  the 
river,  seemingly  intent  on  self-destruction,  and  a 
kind  hand  had  guided  him  to  the  poor  home  his 
daughter's  exertions  procured.  He  had  ceased 
raving  when  Eva  reached  his  side,  but  soon  as  he 
felt  her  soft  caresses  and  heard  her  paying  tone 
he  turned  toward  her,  shuddering  in  every  limb, 
and  said,  "  Poor  thing!  how  her  soft  white  flesh 
is  bruised,  how  she  droops  and  fades,  while  her 
meek  eye  points  out  the  murderer — ^it  is  ],  yes  /, 
whose  fiendish  heart  worked  out  this — take,  oh 
take  the  pallid  corpse  away.*'  A  shriek  concluded 
the  sentence,  which  rang  out  fearfully  and  wildly. 

Eva  looked  in  the  faces  of  two  or  three  persons 
whom  curiosity  had  collected  but  there  was  not 
one  of  whom  she  might  ask  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance. She  stood  with  bent  head  and  clasped  hands, 
a  melancholy  picture  of  youthful  misery.  Some 
one  touched  her  elbow--«he  looked  up — ^it  was 
her  step-brother. 

*'  It  has  come  to  the  wont  now,  Eva,"  he  said, 
**  come  away  with  me.  He  does  not  recognize 
you,  he  never  will.  Come  Mriih  me  and  1  will 
leave  word  and  means  to  have  him  taken  care  of." 

"  Don't  leave  me,  pray,  don't  leave  me  now," 
said  Mr.  Loring,  gazing  earnestly  into  his  daugh- 
ter's face  as  though  he  comprehended  the  language 
used  to  urge  her  desertion  of  him.  "  Don't  leave 
me,  for  there  are  hideous  stinging  serpents  coiled 
here,"  and  his  trembling  fingers  pressed  his  heart, 
"  which  you  alone  can  deprive  of  venom.  Stay 
with  me,  for  promises  made  to  angels  must  not  be 
broken." 

The  last  words  seemed  uttered  with  a  gleam  of 
reason,  and  his  sorrowing  child  crept  close  to  his 
bosom  and  whispered,  "  Nor  to  men,  and  mine 
to  yon,  my  father,  shall  be  kept  faithfully  to 
the  end." 

Long  weeks  dragged  on  and  Eva  Loring  sat  by 
the  couch  of  her  parent.  Had  any  natural  malady 
chained  him  there  his  youthful  watcher  might  have 
found  less  cause  for  grief,  but  his  own  erron  had 
brought  just  punishment  and  it  was  torturing  to 
listen  to  his  wild  phantasies.  Now  he  called  upon 
his  lost  wife  to  cease  upbraidings,  now  bade  some 
one  bear  away  the  bruised  form  of  a  gentle  child 
whom  his  hand  had  deprived  of  life.  Again,  he 
was  wounded  by  demons  of  every  shape  and  size, 
who  haunted  his  footsteps,  glared  on  him  with 
great  staring  eyes,  spoke  horrible  words  in  his 
ean,  and  Eva  could  only  weep  when  he  prayed 
her  piteously  to  hide  him  from  them.  Sometimes 
die  feared  her  heart  would  sink  but  her  kind 


friend,  Mra.  Willard,  whispered  encouragement 
and  hope,  while  with  deep  interest  she  lent 
assistance. 

One  clear  bright  morning  Mr.  Loring  awoke 
to  reason.  He  was  alone  and  in  a  strange 
apartment,  but  be  distinguished  a  sweet,  fam- 
iliar voice  in  a  room  adjoining  and  he  knew 
that  whatever  roof  sheltered  him  at  present  his 
child  was  beneath  it  too.  He  essayed  to  recall 
the  past  but  there  came  such  pleasant  music 
through  the  open  window,  such  a  mingling  of  bird 
melody  and  childish  voices,  that  it  was  some  mo- 
ments ere  he  could  gather  his  thoughts.  At 
length  be  succeeded  in  bringing  back  every  scene 
of  his  life  up  to  the  hour  when  he  madly  sought  to 
destroy  it  and  a  kind  hand  guided  him  to  the 
humble  home  where  he  had  last  placed  Eva, 
where  Mra.  Willard  and  Walter  found  her.  Af- 
ter this  there  came  a  blank,  and  growing  restless 
and  bewildered  he  raised  his  bead  and  called 
"  Eva,  Eva." 

A  light  footstep  drew  near  and  with  a  joyful 
exclamation  our  heroine  encountered  his  glance. 
An  instant  and  his  eyes  closed — the  pale  face  and 
wasted  form  of  his  motherless  charge  wounded 
him  to  the  soul.  He  felt  how  destitute  she  had 
been,  might  still  be,  how  sinful  he  was,  and  he 
feared  to  meet  her  innocent  gaze. 

"You  remember  me,  don't  you  father?"  Eva 
gently  inquired. 

He  answered  afiirmatively  but  very  ftintly— 
his  heart  was  choked  by  contending  emotions. 

**  You  are  much  better  and  anxious  to  be  told 
where  we  are,"  she  asked  again. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Eva,"  he  replied  quickly,  "  I  de- 
sire to  understand  every  thing,  but  you  must  not 
speak  in  that  quiet  gentle  way;  it  makes  the 
cruel  memory  of  the  past  yet  more  intolerable. 
Call  me  vile  epithets,  upbraid  me,  speak  harshly, 
reproachfully,  as  one  trodden  down  and  neglect- 
ed should  do,  then,  perhaps,  I  can  bear  to  listen 
to  your  voice,  but  I  feel  too,  too  much  how  I  have 
wronged  you,  to  suffer  you  to  stand  there  like  a 
forgiving  angel  murmuring  in  such  soft  tones." 

"Call  you  vile  epithets,  father?  upbraid  you? 
speak  reproachfully?"  said  Eva,  while  joyful 
teara  bedewed  the  cheek  she  kissed  ;  "  I  cannot, 
indeed,  I  will  not — I  am  too,  too  glad,  Xp  see  you 
well  again  to  harbor  a  thought  of  censuring  you 
even  if  you  deserved  it— we  all  sin." 

"Sin!  I  have  been  wone  than  sinful;  I 
have " 

One  small  hand  was  placed  lightly  over  his 
month  and  a  finger  of  the  other  lifted  to  eqjoin 
silence  while  some  necessary  explanations  were 
given.  Mra.  Willard  was  mentioned — ^Mr.  Loring 
remembered  her  interest  in  his  poor  deserted  girL 
The  lady  had  gone  on  errands  of  charity  to  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  crowded  court  into  which 
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Eva*B  window  looked,  and  the  pale,  sweet  young 
face  80  frequently  seen  there  opened  in  her  bene- 
volent heart  a  desire  to  learn  something  of  its 
owner ;  she  ventured  to  address  her  and  soon 
gained  her  confidence.  When  the  history  of 
father  and  child  was  revealed  she  began  with  Sa- 
maritan kindness  to  bind  and  heal  the  wounds 
poverty  and  error  had  made.  She  saw  that  her 
proteg^  was  uncommonly  bright  and  intelligent, 
fearless  in  her  nature,  strong  in  her  love,  and 
willing  to  suffer  and  endure  much  for  duty's  sake— 
in  fact  a  true-minded  woman  though  apparently  a 
simple  child.  Mrs.Willard  owned  a  pretty  dwelling 
a  short  distance  from  the  city,  occupied  by  a 
family  of  moderate  means,  which  numbered 
among  its  inmates  several  sparkling  children 
ready  and  anxious  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  paths 
of  learning.  Who  better  calculated  to  guide  their 
fint  feeble,  tottering  steps  through  mazy  windings, 
to  unseal  the  mysterious  properties  of  ABC, 
than  gentle,  motherless  Eva  Loring,  entered  the 
lady's  mind — who  more  in  need  of  the  pecuniary 
remuneration  it  would  afford  ?  The  youthful  ob- 
ject of  Mrs.  Willard's  regard  was  constantly  in 
her  thoughts,  and  finding  the  parents  of  the  youth- 
ful candidates  for  admission  into  learning's 
courts  willing  to  engage  whom  she  might  select 
to  superintend  their  charge,  she  unfolded  the  sub- 
ject to  our  heroine.  Obstructions  rose  mountain 
high.  Eva  feared  her  father's  opposition  and  so 
the  matter  rested  for  a  time.  While  she  was  de- 
termining how  the  proposition  of  their  kind  friend 
might  best  be  nnfoided  to  her  parent  his  illness 
occurred,  and  Eva  was  persuaded  to  enter  upon 
her  new  duties  as  teacher,  that  she  might  be  en- 
abled to  give  him  a  home  where  his  shattered  con. 
stitution  would  be  benefited,  where,  if  reason 
and  health  returned,  the  task  of  reclaiming  him 
would  be  less  difficalt  than  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  connected  only  with  the  dark  side  of  his 
destiny. 

'Twas  beautiful  but  melancholy  to  see  the  child 
ministering  to  the  hourly  increasing  wants  of  the 
worn  and  feeble  man,  to  see  his  dependence  on 
her,  his  trust  and  confidence  in  her  youthful  spirit; 
to  behold  her  springing  to  his  side,  the  moment 
she  could  be  released  from  her  charge,  and  watch 
his  smile  of  welcome.  Eva  was  untiring  in  her 
work  of  restoration — she  petted  and  humored, 
coaxed  and  persuaded  him,  as  one  would  do  an 
infant,  till  he  grew  well  enough  to  leave  lus  bed; 
then,  when  she  was  told  his  strength  would  bear 
it,  she  wandered  out  with  him  where  the  air  was 
fresh  and  pure,  pointing  out  object  after  olgeci  of 
beauty  as  each  rose  on  their  vision,  and  talking 
rapidly  of  all  with  the  desire  of  keeping  the  in- 
valid's mind  as  much  as  possible  fixed  on  the  pre- 
sent— she  dreaded  to  have  him  in  his  weak  and 
suffering  state  recall  the  bitter  past  and  the  fatuie 


was  yet  too  doubtful  and  unoertain  to  allude  to. 
Under  this  treatment  Mr.  Loring*8  health  was 
much  improved  and  his  mind  strengthened — be 
grew  restless  for  employment  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Allen  Morris,  a  young  clergyman,  was 
installed  preceptor  of  a  school,  while  Eva,  whose 
abilities  were  tested,  was  esteemed  capable  of 
assisting  him.  A  pleasant  cottage  was  provided 
for  them  and  for  a  season  Mr.  Loiing,  who  had 
entered  with  seeming  interest  into  the  plans  laid 
for  his  welfare  from  the  first,  continued  to  perform 
his  duties  satiifactorily,  while  the  prospect  for 
continued  happiness  grew  brighter  each  day  to 
our  young  heroine.  A  portion  of  the  playful  spi- 
rit of  her  joyous  childhood  came  back  to  her ;  she 
grew  cheeful,  oft  times  gay,  to  the  unqualified  de- 
light of  kind  Mrs.  Willard,  the  fiury  whose 
wand  had  assisted  to  produce  this  change,  and  the 
unspeakable  satisfaction  of  Allen  Morris,  who 
caught  himself  continually  contrasting  the  beauti- 
ful smiling  face  of  the  young  school  mistress  with 
the  pale  care-worn  features  of  the  delicate  child 
he  had  often  encountered  in  her  walks  with  her 
invalid  parent,  and  who  had  so  enlisted  his  sym- 
pathies. He  visited  the  school-house  daily  to  give 
instructions  to  Eva,  herself  a  promising  student, 
and  had  she  been  other  than  a  child  the  gossips 
would  have  found  matter  fi>r  much  conversation 
in  his  devoted  attentions  to  father  and  daughter. 
As  it  was  they  were  silent,  forgetting  that  each 
day  was  adding  to  the  years  of  the  child  and 
perfecting  the  charms  of  the  woman. 

Eva  sometimes  heard  from  Walter,  who  still 
urged  her  to  share  his  home,  but  his  name  never 
escaped  her  lips— «he  feared  to  revert  to  the  ptst 
and  test  her  Other's  strength  too  much — she  felt, 
somehow,  that  if  the  calm  of  his  present  life  was 
disturbed  their  happiness  would  be  marred.  In 
this  she  was  not  mistaken  as  subsequent  drcum- 
stanoes  proved. 

One  day  Eva,  who  had  been  slightly  ill,  was 
persuaded  to  take  a  holyday  and  accompany  Mn. 
Willard  on  a  visit.  She  had  never  left  her  father's 
side  a  moment  since  his  recovery,  unless  to  per- 
form some  necessary  duty,  and  then  her  ear  was 
evertnmedr  her  foot  ready  to  spring  to  him  if  call- 
ed, and  now  that  she  was  to  leave  him  for  a  whole 
day  a  feeling  of  sadness  crept  over  bsr.  Mn. 
Willard  could  scarcely  refrain  from  smiling  at  her 
reluctance  to  say  good  bye  for  so  short  a  period, 
and  her  solicitude  for  his  safety  in  her  absence,  and 
she  actually  laughed  outright  when  Eva  said, "Don't 
remain  alone,  dear  fiither,  while  I  am  gone,  for 
Mr.  Morris  is  better  company  than  sad  thoughts," 
as  if  long  weeks,  instead  of  honrs»  were  to  intervene 
ere  they  met  again. 

Scarcely  had  the  guardian  angel  of  his  later 
years  withdrawn  her  presence  when  an  evil  spiiit 
of  the  past  spread  its  wings,  shadowing  the 
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she  had  left.  A  letter  of  his  son's  came  acciden- 
tally in  his  way,  urging  Eva  to  come  to  him,  to 
leave  one  he  named  as  too  vile  for  companionship, 
and  share  a  brother's  wealth  ;  this  furnished  an  ex- 
tensive theme  for  thought.  H  e  went  back  to  his 
days  of  prosperity,  contrasted  that  bygone  time 
with  the  drudgery  of  his  present  life — then  thoughts 
came  thick  and  fast  of  Walter's  cruel,  worldly  con- 
duct ;  of  his  gentle  Eva's  struggles ;  of  her  young 
heart's  trials,  till  he  grew  restless,  nay,  almost 
mad  at  the  recollection. 

Eva  was  not  there  with  her  glance  of  love  to 
control  him,  with  her  cheering  smile  and  voice  of 
sympathy,  and  he  strolled  out  to  drown  care  Dan- 
ger and  temptation  lurked  in  his  pathway,  but  he 
saw  only  relief  from  troubled  thoughts  in  the  cup 
he  quafled  witli  greater  eagerness  now  that  long  ab- 
stinence had  sharpened  his  appetite  and  bitter  feel- 
ings called  for  oblivion.  The  quiet  happiness  of  his 
late  life,  the  beautiful  devotion  of  his  absent  daugh- 
ter, her  tenderness,  her  sacrifices,  all,  all  were  for- 
gotten and  he  fell  again. 

"  Who  calls  so  late  V*  asked  Allen  Morris  from 
a  window  of  the  parsonage,  which  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  school  house. 

There  was  no  need  of  the  reply, "I — Eva 
Loring,"  which  ascended  to  his  ear,  for  the  soft 
voice,  low  and  tremulous  as  it  was  in  that  dark 
midnight  hour,  was  too  dear,  too  familiar  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Speak  quickly  Eva," 
broke  from  his  lips  when,  after  hastily  descending 
and  unclosing  the  door,  he  had  drawn  in  his 
weeping,  pale  and  shivering  young  favorite. 

"  My  father— come  to  him — **  almost  in  a  whis- 
per issued  from  the  trembling  lips  of  his  visitor 
and  without  hesitation  the  young  clergyman  raised 
the  slight  form  of  the  speaker  in  his  arms  and 
hastened  toward  her  home,  unheeding  the  gloom 
of  midnight,  or  the  drenching  of  the  cold  autum- 
nal shower  that  fell  heavily  around  him. 

Allen  Morris  reached  the  school  house  and 
passing  to  a  chamber  beyond  where  a  feeble  light 
was  burning,  he  placed  his  fair  burden  on  a  couch 
— ^it  was  already  occupied  by  a  bleeding  and  dis- 
figured form.  His  sudden  exclamation  aroused 
Eva  from  her  stupor  to  explain  the  scene.  She 
had,  on  returning  from  her  visit,  found  her  ftither 
talking  wildly  and  incoherently,  but  he  became 
more  reasonable  on  seeing  her  and  after  some  per- 
suasion had  sought  rest.  She  watched  by  his  conch 
with  a  fainting  spirit,  for  the  nature  of  his  delirium 
was  evident,  but  he  grew  composed,  seemed  to  be 
slumbering  calmly  and  exhausted  by  mental  anx- 
iety and  physicar weakness  she  sought  her  pillow. 
Scarcely  had  her  young  head  pressed  it,  scarcely 
had  sleep  enthralled  her  fiiculties,  when  a  startling 
explosion  broke  the  repose  gradually  settling  on 
each  fair  limb.    With  a  terrible  forboding  she 


hastened  toward  her  father's  room— she  reached 
it  to  find  him  wounded,  bleeding,  and  unconscious  ! 
She  called  to  him  loudly  but  receiving  no  answer, 
and  supposing  him  dead,  she  fled  to  the  near- 
est dwelling  and  her  best  friend— to  the  parson- 
age. 

A  large  and  crowded  building  is  open  to  the 
reader,  in  which  a  young  man,  whose  phrenologi- 
cal developments  are  beautiful  and  striking,  is 
pleading  the  cause  of  "  temperance."  He  has  dis- 
coursed of  the  evil  that  lurks  in  a  single  glass,  of 
the  wo  and  desolation  it  has  brought,  and  now  he 
portrays  the  beautiful  form  of  the  goddess  *«  Tem- 
perance," while  he  oflTers  to  the  signature  of  his 
auditors  "  the  pledge."  One  and  another,  and 
another,  and  many  more,  influenced  by  the  picture 
he  has  drawn  of  the  gentle  and  smiling  maiden^ 
step  forward  and  attach  their  names  to  the  list  of 
her  votaries — they  are  strong  bold  youths  and 
hardy  men ;  but  now  a  fair  girl ,  nay,  a  very  beau- 
tiful child,  she  is  scarcely  more,  has  risen — on  whose 
arm    leans  a    feeble  but    still  handsome    man. 

The  pair  reach  the  desk,  where  the  pledge 
lies,  and  the  small  white  fingers  of  the  child 
are  clasped  about  the  trembling  hand  of  the  man 
while  he  writes  in  fair,  bold  characters  "  Edgar  Lo- 
ring."  Blessings  on  his  young  guide  and  guardian, 
the  devoted  daughter,  our  gentle  heroine,  Eva ! 
Her  work  is  at  last  accomplished ;  her  father,  though 
the  loss  of  sight  is  fatal  proof  of  the  power  an 
evil  spirit  once  exercised,  though  health  is  shatter- 
ed and  long  years  wasted,  is  indeed  changed — re- 
deemed. She  has  no  dread,  no  fear  for  him  now 
albeit  temptation  lurks  on  every  side  ;  though  the 
wealth  bequeathed  by  her  brother  Walter  to  her 
is  freely  poured  out  upon  him.  Mrs.  Willard  was 
at  first  ha^  doubtful  as  to  the  result  of  Eva's  trust 
and  confidence  in  one  so  apparently  weak  and  va- 
cillating, and  commented  rather  hastily  on  her 
young  protege's  obstinacy  in  choosing  him  for  a 
guardian,  but  subsequent  circumstances  proved  him 
worthy  of  the  sacred  task  and  strong  in  the  faith 
the  holy  words  of  Eva's  friend,  aye,  lover,  had  in- 
fluenced him  to  profess.  The  benevolent  matron 
maintains  her  belief  in  our  heroine's  correct  Judg- 
ment in  all  things,  and  positively  refuses  to  urge 
her  acceptance  of  the  hand  of  Allen  Morris,  albeit 
that  young  gentleman  daily  besets  her  with  the  re- 
quest," Do,  dear  Mrs.  Willard,  persuade  Eva  that 
she  is  not  too  young,  as  she  insists,  to  become  a 
wife — ^tell  her  so  devoted  a  child  as  she  has  been 
could  not  fail  to  perform  fiir  more  responsible 
duties  than  will  devolve  on  her  as  mistress  of  my 
humble  parsonage." 

Never  mind,  Mr.  Allen  Morris ;  never  murmur 
at  a  lady's  obstinacy  or  delay — ^patience  and  per- 
severance accomplish  much. 


-J 
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f  HIS    lEHffiliSL^IHffiS. 


Thsrc  are  two  kiodi  of  pictnrer^or  ratber  It  ffaonld  be 
■aid  that  pictures  are  divisible  into  two  cla«es— apropos  to 
the  business  or  illustration, which  are  equally  detestable  to 
tlie  unhappy  wight  whose  business  it  is  to  furnish  what 
in  technical  parlance  is  called  "  Ihe  letter  pT«n.**  To  one 
of  these  classes  belong  tho  pictures  which  tell  their  own 
story  too  plainly ;  to  the  other,  those  which  hare  no  story  at 
all.  A  specimen  of  the  former  is  given  in  one  of  the  engrav- 
ings which  adorn  the  present  number  of  the  Columbian,  and 
to  which  theangraveri  or  tho  publisher,  or  somebody,  baa 
affixed  the  title  **  Modesty  and  Vanity.**  It  Is  a  pretty  pic- 
ture enough,  and  at  a  specimen  of  engraving,  more  than 
crediuble  to  the  artist.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  folds  of 
the  white  satin  dreaa  worn  by  Hiss  Vanity,  and  observe 
,  how  happily  the  lustrous  pliancy  of  the  material  is  repre 
■ented.  But  as  a  theme  for  illustration,  there  nover  was  any- 
thing more  untractable.  What  in  the  name  of  ail  the  art> 
at  once  can  be  made  of  it  7  Nothing  in  the  world  hut  on* 
young  woman,  tricked  out  in  all  the  fopperies  and  elegancies 
of  the  prevailing  fashion,  with  satin  dress  and  velvet  man* 
tilla  and  embroidered  sleeves,  and  thoughts  evidently  ravel- 
ling in  tho  delighU  of~of— of  .self-sppreciation.  The  girl 
Is  evidently  '*  as  vain  as  she  can  stick  together**— and  that  is 
all  you  can  make  of  her.  By  her  side  walks  another  morta. 
angel,  the  modeat  plainness  of  whose  costume  is  In  strict 
keeping  with  her  downcast  eyes  and  the  kiwlioess  of  her 
imaginings.  She  may  be  thinking  of  a  lover,  for  aught  we 
can  tell,  or  of  the  last  sermon  she  heard,  or  of  the  delicioua 
boiled  custard  she  is  going  to  make  for  dinner ;  but  whatever 
eUe  it  may  be,  it  is  clear  she  is  not  thinking  of  herself  or  her 
own  personal  attractions.  She  walks  an  obvious  illnstration 
of  modesty,  as  her  companion  does  of  vanity ;  and  there  you  ^ 
have  the  whole  story.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  a  Turkish  story- 
teller, could  make  nothing  more  of  the  picture.  It  ulh  ill 
own  story,  or  all  the  story  there  is  to  be  told  about  it,  and  the 
matter  is  ended. 

But  what  a  contrast  in  the  other  of  the  two  engravings ; 
What  a  field  for  the  imagination  to  revel  in  Is  pivsented  by 
that  varied  and  expressive  group  of  figures!  If  the  artist 
had  not  preserved  the  likenesses  of  the  two  chief  personages 
so  faithfully,  or  if  those  likenesses  were  not  as  familiar  to 
almost  everybody  as  those  of  Washington  and  Napoleon, 
it  would  be  as  easy  almost  "  as  winking**  to  cook  up  half  a 
dozen  storiesi  each  with  a  scene  and  a  point  of  time  exactly 
corresponding  to  those  presented.  For  instance,  the  burly 
fellow  in  the  grim  wig  might  be  a  rich  old  codger  from  the 
country,  with  a  daughter  to  marry ;  velvet  night-cap  and 
striped  dressing-gown,  the  good-natured  father  of  a  swain 
desperately  in  love  with  the  old  codger*s  slip  of  womanhood ; 
and  then  tbe  paper  which  codger  is  reading  would  be  propo- 
sitions ibr  a  marriage,  to  which  there  should  arise  all  manner 
of  obstacles,  stirred  up  mainly  by  the  Jealous  intervention  o^ 
the  stately  dame  in  the  mob  cap,  whose  lawyer  stands  at  her 
elbow,  whispering  suggestions  of  crafty  and  •yrH  import- 
The  damsel  peeping  in  at  the  open  door  Is  the  confidsntial 
waiting-maid  of  the  young  lady,  and  is  listening  to  what 


passes,  with  a  view  of  carrying  infomatioo  to  ber  mistresa. 
There  now  is  the  irame-work  of  forty  or  fifty  pages  for  Miss 
Pickering,  if  she  were  alive,  or  for  the  novel-factory  of  Mr. 
James,  who  wouki  build  around  it  three  readable  volumes. 

Or  again,  big  wig  should  be  a  celebrated  pedagoguei 
under  whose  care  n(gbt*«ap  wishes  to  place  hia  boy,  the 
genius  of  the  family.  A  specimen  of  tbe  youth's  composi- 
tion ia  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  erudite  master — 
perhaps  Dr.  Busby  himself;  but  Dr.  Busby  is  suspected  of 
having  committed  a  murder  or  lome  other  dreadful  deed  in 
his  younger  days,  like  Eugene  Aram,  and  tbe  suspicion  ia 
developed  in  the  paper  which  he  Is  set  to  read,  and  which  is 
in  facta  snare  for  his  detection.  The  father  may  be  an 
eminent  police  magistrate.  Bee  how  keenly  he  eyes  tbe 
features  of  the  illustrious  criminal,  watching  for  tiie  tell- tale 
evidence  of  those  emotions  the  perusal  is  expected  to  call  up. 
Tbe  dame  in  the  mob-cap  is  tbe  daughter  of  the  murdered 
man,  reduced  by  her  father*s  sudden  and  mysterious  death  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  place  as  house-keeper,  and  now 
awaiting  her  restoration  to  the  wealth  of  which  she  has  been 
deprived.  The  stoat  fellow  with  tbe  stick  ia  a  police  officers 
ready  to  arrest  the  criminal. 

Or  again  big- wig  Is  a  magistrate,  before  whom  mob-cap 
bos  been  charged  with  stesiing  her  master's  silver  plate  or 
breaking  ojien  his  escritoir.  She  has  been  committed  on 
circnmstanstial  evidence,  but  master,  who  is  a  hearty  mid- 
dle-aged widower,  has  a  sneaking  kindness  for  her  pretry 
face  and  repenu  him  of  tbe  course  he  has  pursued  agaioat 
ber.  Hepentance  has  induced  more  rigid  iuvestigatiuii.and 
he  has  drawn  up  a  statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  b« 
now  believes  her  innocent,  as  indeed  she  really  is.  This 
statement  he  has  submitted  to  the  magistrate,  and  means  to 
follow  it  up  by  offering  himself  to  become  her  bail  if  ibe  in- 
dictment is  not  set  aside.  His  anxiety  contrasts  prettily 
enough  with  the  lofty  composure  of  the  accused  and  tbe 
sympathising  curiosity  of  the  cbamber*inaid  who  stsuids  in 
the  doorway,  leaning  on  her  broom. 

Or  again— but  what  need  to  multiply  examples  ?  Thnn 
are  as  good  as  a  dozen,  though  It  would  be  easy  enough  Co 
increase  the  number.  And  besides,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, every  body  knows  the  portraits  of  big-wig  and 
night-cap ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  liie  engraver 
has  put  his  veto  on  all  conjectures  in  the  premises  by  giving  a 
title  to  his  picture.  It  represents,  in  truth,  and  with  exeel- 
leot  skill  and  expression  too,  the  well  known  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Goldsmith  and  his  landlady.  Noll  was  in  debt  to  tbe  ponr 
woman  and  had  oo  money  wherewith  to  pay  ber.  She  bad 
a  bailiff  summoned  to  arrest  him  and  Noll  was  in  immineat 
danger  of  visiting  the  inside  of  a  sponging  house ,  but  lucki- 
ly for  himself  and  the  world  be  bad  The  Vicar  of  Waka- 
field  just  completed,  and  in  his  aore  distresa  be  aent  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  come  and  read  It,  and  try  what  he  could  do  with 
it  among  the  publishers.  The  moment  of  reading  is  that 
selected  by  the  artist.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  Tba 
Viekr  soon  found  a  publisher,  and  that  Ck>ldsmlth*s  debt  to 
th«  landlady  wasjpaid.  J.  L 
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Ths  following  articles  are  accepted :    Eugenie-^The  Lowly  fiQirab,  &c^— Humming  BM— Tbe  Pour  Pbantoma— Tbe 
Lily~Leila*s  Song— The  Spring  GirPs  Request— The  Sserificad— Death  of  Napoleon— The  Voice  of  Nature.    Borne  arti- 
cles received  too  late  for  examination  before  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  press,  and  the  Book  Notices  are  this  mooth  omitted* 
owing  to  cirenmataneet  over  which  we  could  ha  ve  no  eontral. 
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BT      L.     MARIA      CHILD. 


The  power  of  armiet  it  a  ifinbU  thing, 

Formal  and  ciroamtcribed  in  time  and  place ; 

But  wiio  tlie  limit!  of  that  power  can  trace, 

Which  a  free  people  into  light  can  bring, 

Or  hide,  at  will  1  —  No  fopt  can  ehate, 

No  eye  can  follow  to  ti  fatal  place, 

That  power,  that  spirit ;  whether  on  the  wing 

Like  the  itrong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wind 

Within  iti  awful  caTee.  ———  From  year  to  year, 

Springs  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near; 

No  craA  this  subtle  element  can  bind, 

Rising  like  water  frotyi  the  soil,  to  find 

In  every  nook  a  lip  that  it  may  cheer.— fTtfnlnDortA. 


It  has  been  common  to  lament  over  the  irruption 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  into  Rome,  and  the 
terrible  check  it  gave  to  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  But  this,  like  all  other  lamentation,  springs 
from  limited  views  of  the  univeisal  laws  which 
regulate  social  progress.  If  Goths  and  Vandals 
had  not  overflowed  Rome,  all  Europe  would  pro- 
bably be  something  similar  to  what  Turkey  now 
is. 

Romans  and  Northmen  were  the  centripetal  and 
cenuifugal  forces  of  their  time.  They  represented 
the  conservative  principle  and  the  progressive 
principle.  The  tendency  of  Rome  was  to  cast  all  '; 
human  thought  and  action  into  its  own  iron 
moulds.  All  the  nations  it  conquered  were 
made  to  feel  themselves  continually  under  the 
shadow  of  Rome.  They  were  compelled  to  adopt 
Roman  laws,  language,  religion  and  cuatoma.  The 
maxims  of  Christ,  more  tlian  any  other  expression 
of  religions  sentiment  since  the  world  began,  are 
firee  in  their  essence,  and  progressive  in  their  ten- 
Vol.  VI.— No.  6. 


dencies.  But  when  Christianity  had  gained  suffi- 
cient hold  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
nations  to  make  it  of  importance  to  rulers,  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  caught  it  and  chained  it  to  the 
car  of  state.  Hencefonh,  it  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tools  of  Roman  policy,  the  whole  tenden- 
cy of  whi<Si  was  to  aggrandize  privileged  classes, 
clerical  or  military,  and  to  make  the  mass  of  the 
people  a  mere  machine  to  be  moved  at  their 
pleasure.  Every  nation  that  came  under  Roman 
dominion  must  be  what  was  called  Christianized ; 
that  is,  they  must  all  conform  to  certain  outward 
roles,  and  adopt  certain  outward  symbols,  which 
by  force  of  tradition  and  habit  would  eventually 
become  firmly  rooted  in  the  human  mind.  Hence>. 
for  several  centuries,  nearly  all  the  theologiei^l 
opinion  and  religioos  feeling  of  civilixed  Swope 
were  cast  in  one  mould.  With  literatw»  it  was 
the  same.  So  completely  was  it  measpolized  by 
priests  and  monks,  that  to  know  hew  to  read  and 
write  was  called  "benefit  of  dergy^**  and  ihm 
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phrase  remains  in  oar  law-books  to  this  day. 
These  cloistered  churchmen  were  necessarily  shut 
oat  from  all  community  of  interest,  thought- or 
feeling  with  the  common  people,  by  the  habits  of 
their  profession,  and  the  absence  of  domestic  alli- 
ances. Everything  was  written  in  Latin,  a  lan- 
guage which  the  populace  of  countries  not  Roman 
could  not  understand.  The  healthy  flow  of  intel- 
lect from  the  educated  to  the  laboring  classes  was 
completely  checked ;  and  literature  thus  dammed 
up  became  stagnant.  It  recorded  little  else  than 
chronicles  of  conquering  barons,  the  endowments 
of  monasteries,  the  deaths  of  abbots,  and  the 
miracles  of  reputed  saints.  Music  took  the  same 
formal  scholastic  character.  The  beautiful  spirit, 
so  expansive  in  its  nature,  so  gracehilly  fluid  in  its 
motions,  was  corked  up  in  a  holy  bottle,  and  kept 
within  the  walls  of  churches  and  monasteries. 
Fortunately,  way-side  melodies,  sang  at  the  spin- 
ning-wheel and  on  the  pastoral  hill-sides,  kept  the 
heart's  breath  of  nations  from  complete  suflfo- 
cation. 

Types  of  an  entirely  opposite  principle 
were  those  tribes,  which,  under  the  names  of 
Goths,  Visigoths,  Franks,  Anglo-Saxons,  Danes, 
or  Northmen,  conquered  and  settled  on  every 
European  coaSt,  from  the  White  Sea  to  Sicily. 
The  strong  resemblance  of  their  religion,  language 
and  manners  shows  that  they  were  originally  of 
one  stock,  though  the  difi*erent  branches  were 
aflerward  variously  modified  by  new  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Under  whatever 
aspect  they  are  viewed,  there  always  seems  to  be 
something  about  them  more  free,'  more  spirited, 
more  true  to  nature,  more  individually  distinct — 
m  one  expressive  word,  more  alive,  than  any 
manifestation  of  the  Roman  mind. 

The  branch  called  Teutonic,  embracing  the 
German  tribes,  came  under  the  influence  of  Roman 
institutions  and  the  Roman  church,  centuries 
earlier  than  the  Scandinavian  tribes,  including  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Denmark  and  Iceland.  That  por- 
tion of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  took  possession 
of  England,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  were  called 
Anglo-Saxons,  were  gradually  losing 'their  native 
boldness  of  character,  and  becoming  inert  and 
passive  under  the  control  of  those  privileged 
classes,  which  always  grew  up  under  the  Roman 
wing.  But  luckily  for  human  fireedom,  the  Scan- 
dinavian branch,  under  the  name  of  Danes,  or 
Northmen,  made  fresh  irruptions  into  England,  in 
the  tenth  century,  conquered  and  colonized  a  large 
portion  of  the  island,  and  lived  there  three  hundred 
years  under  their  own  lawa,  taking  a  very  con- 
spicuous part  both  in  the  war  and  legislation  of  the 
country.  Under  Swein  and  Canute,  Harold  and 
Hardicanute,  they  ruled  all  England.  They  are 
the  forefathers  of  as  large  a  part  of  the  present 
English  nation  as  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  of  a 
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much  larger  portion  than  the  Normans.  The  im- 
press of  their  strong  free  character  remains  visibly 
stamped  on  the  institutions,  opinions  and  litera* 
ture  of  the  entire  country.  It  is  not  easy  to  calcu- 
late how  large  a  share  they  had  in  producing  trial 
by  jury,  freedom  of  the  press,  struggles  for  tolp-ra- 
tion  in  religion,'  and  our  own  resistance  to  taxation 
without  representation. 

A  similar  tendency  to  free  institutions  manifests 
itself  in  the  ill-suppressed  restlessness  of  Geraiany. 
It  produced  Luther  and  Huss,  and  it  makes  the 
universities  dangerous,  because  there  ever  strives 
to  issue  thence  the  free  voice  of  firesh  youth,  with 
the  strong  Teutonic  blood  in  its  veins.  In  France, 
too,  the  old  spirit  of  the  Franks  breaks  oat  in 
convulsive  revolutions,  and  the  stormy  energy  of 
individual  spirits.  But  in  those  countries,  a  long 
period  of  subserviency  to  Ronibn  influence,  the 
introduction  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  prevalence 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  learning  which  had 
reference  only  to  the  church,  did  much  to  change 
and  exhaust  their  original  force  of  character,  to 
repress  their  individuality,  and  fashion  them  into 
the  uniform  pattern  of  fixed  rules,  which  Rome 
prescribed  for  all  the  nations.  They  were  lees  forta- 
nate  than  England,  in  the  fact  that  during  succes- 
sive centuries  no  succeeding  waves  from  the  North 
came  to  bring  to  them  a  fresh  infusion  of  freedom 
and  vigor.  Thus  the  masses  of  people  gradually 
became  servile,  sluggish,  and  unaccustomed  to 
self-government ;  hence  the  spirit  of  a  few  daring 
and  active  minds  does  not  find  in  existing comma- 
nities  a  suitable  general  mould  into  which  to  pour 
itself. 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Northmen 
the  character  and  influence  here  attribuf^d  to  them. 
When  they  invaded  England,  in  the  tenth  century, 
they  were  still  worshippers  of  Woden  and  Thor, 
and  had  never  worn  the  fetters  of  the  Romish 
church.  The  Latin  language  had  never  been 
Introduced  to  build  up  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  more  educated  and  the  less  educated  classes. 
Compared  with  other  literature  of  those  remoie 
ages,  theirs  was  far  richer  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Their  wild  mythology  had  a  great  deal  of 
poetic  beauty  and  significance,  and  their  old  sagas 
are  characterized  by  a  strong  vitality,  compared 
with  which  the  monkish  legends  of  cotemporaiy 
countries  seem  like  the  dull  phosphorescence  of  a 
stagnant  pool  in  the  presence  of  lightning.  It 
seems  as  if  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  electricity 
centred  at  the  North. 

But  the  main  point  is,  that  their  literature,  how- 
ever rude,  was  in  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the 
country.  Those  adventurous  old  sea-kings  had 
their  exploits  told  in  the  Norse  langoage,  written 
and  sung  by  their  skalds,  or  minstrels,  and  repeated  j^ 
at  the  fire-side  of  erery  peasant.  This  diflfusion  ^h 
of  one  spirit,  one  mode  of  thinking  and  doing,   ht 
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through  a  medium  common  to  all,  must  hsve  a 
prodigious  influence  on  the  character  of  a  nation. 
In  Germany  little  or  nothing,  except  Luther's  Bi- 
ble,  was  written  in  the  popular  tongue,  previous  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  noble  language  itself 
became  so  imbued  with  Latin  that  to  this  day  a 
laboring  man  mu  st  study  the  best  authors  of  his 
own  country,  as  he  would  a  dead  language,  before 
he  can  understand  them. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  give  the  Scan- 
dinavian  tribes  a  more  distinct  individuality,  a  more 
unfettered  freedom,  than  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
same  period.  There  was  no  stone  in  Norway,  ex- 
cept  stubborn  primeval  rock,  which  broke  into 
llimps,  or  shivered  into  splinters,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  hewn  for  the  purposes  of  building. .  Wood 
was  consequently  the  universal  material  for  king 
and  peasant.  No  strong  castles  could  be  built  on 
lofty  peaks,  commanding  the  surrounding  country, 
and  compelling  the  laboring  classes  into  vassalage. 
In  time  of  danger,  the  king  and  the  military  lead- 
ers had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  their  ships  and 
the  good  will  of  the  people.  By  this  circumstance, 
over-ambitious  and  grasping  spirits  were  drawn  off 
tb  foreign  conquests,  and  thus  the  growth  of  a  dan- 
gerous aristocracy  at  home  was  prevented.  The 
upper  classes  were  not  separated  from  the  lower 
by  the  size  and  magnificence  of  their  dwellings. 
The  peasant  "  saw  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its 
head,  to  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed." 
With  time  and  labor  he  could  fell  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  make  himself  as  good  a  habitation  as 
the  king's.  Even  down  to  the  present  day,  there  is 
no  order  of  nobility  in  Norway,  and  no  royal  cas- 
tles. The  king,  in  travelling  through  his  Norwe- 
gian possessions,  lodges  with  independent  working 
men,  who  are  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  said 
no  monarch  in  Europe  could  travel  through  his 
kingdom .  and  be  lodged  so  well  every  night  by 
the  same  class. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  defence  of  the 
country  was  of  course  a  common  concern  ;  for  ev- 
ery man  had  some  interest  at  stake  in  the  general 
welfare.  Hence,  all  classes  were  accustomed  to 
take  part  in  legislative  assemblies  ;  and  this  was 
another  medium  by  which  the  active  intellectuality 
of  stronger  minds  was  diffused  through  the  whole 
social  mass.  Each  man  was  an  individual,  who 
thought  and  acted  in  his  own  right ;  not  merely  a 
spoke  in  the  wheel  to  roll  forward  the  car  of  some 
privileged  class  above  him.  Their  chosen  leaders 
often  discussed  subjects  of  general  interest  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  popular  assemblies,  which  were 
convened  at  stated  periods,  or  called  on  sudden 
emergencies ;  but  the  right  of  deciding  and  exe- 
cuting rested  solely  with  the  people.  The  leaders 
chosen  in  time  of  danger  returned  to  the  level 
of  other  citizens  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over. 
The  people  did  not  obey  any  positive  and  perma- 


nent laws,  so  much  as  the  temporary  ascendancy 
of  the  strongest  intellect  and  the  most  impetuous 
will. 

These  daring  marauders,  with  free  energetic 
characters,  formed  by  equality  of  property,  hardy 
adventures,  and  active  participation  in  making  the 
laws  they  chose  to  obey,  naturally  met  a  very  fee- 
ble resistance  to  their  barbaric  force,  when  they  in- 
vaded England.  The  original  Anglo-Saxon  vigor 
was  miserably  weakened  by  the  influence  of  Ro- 
man institutions.  The  common  people  had  no 
property  to  defend.  They  were  mere  serfs  on  the 
lands  of  bishops  and  nobles,  and  it  made  little  dif- 
ference to  them  who  owned  them.  They  had  lost 
the  habit  of  self-reliance,  and  superstitiously  look- 
ed for  aid  from  saints  and  miracles.  This  second 
tide  of  Scandinavian  heroes,  never  enthralled  by 
similar  lethargic  influences,  always  accustomed  to 
say  their  own  say,  and  have  their  own  will,  infused 
a  bolder  and  freer  spirit  into  the  social  elements, 
well  calculated  to  change  the  petrifactions  of  Rome 
into  a  living  and  natural  growth.  The  electric 
flame  transmitted  by  them  remains  in  the  English 
heart,  and  was  brought  with  us  to  a  more  unim- 
peded field  of  action  in  this  new  world. 

Physical  causes  aided  in  producing  athletic 
frames  and  fearless  characters  among  these  North- 
ern tribes.  They  lived  by  hunting,  fishing  and 
conquering,  and  their  home  was  among  the  moun- 
tains and  on  the  open  sea.  The  continual  pre- 
sence of  mountains  seems  to  impart  something  of 
their  own  elevation  to  the  soul  of  man,  and  the 
broad  heaving  ocean  inspires  feelings  kindred  to  its 
own  strong  freedom  and  unlimited  expanse. 

"  Two  voicM  are  thera ;  one  ie  of  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Mountains  ;  each  s  mighty  voice. 
In  both,  from  age  to  age,  thou  didat  rejoice ; 
They  were  thy  cho«en  muiic,  Liberty !  *' 

To  this  day,  a  passion  for  the  sea  characterizes 
descendants  of  those  old  vikings.  No  sailors  in 
the  world  equal  the  Norwegian  for  boldness, 
strength  and  dexterity ;  and  the  water  is  a  fovor- 
ite  element  with  the  peasantry  at  hsme.  Their 
boats  are  of  an  ancient  picturesque  pattern,  nar- 
row and  thin,  with  high  prow  and  stern,  and  the 
waist  lying  level  with  the  water.  In  these  they 
go  careeritig  over  sharp  steep  waves,  the  boat 
sometimes  almost  on  one  end,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen English  miles  an  hour,  cutting  a  path  so 
swiftly  that  the  waves  sing  a  crisp  tune  under  them 
as  they  go.  These  expert  mariners  never  expe- 
rience a  sensation  of  fear.  They  eat  &nd  drink,  and 
laugh  and  sing,  while  the  mad  waves  are  tumbling 
their  boats  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner. 

This  love  of  sea-adventures  led  the  Northmen 
to  America,  of  which  they  were  undoubtedly  the 
first  discoverers.  At  the  end  of  th^  tenth  century, 
Bjame,  an  Icelander,  visited  Greenland,  and 
bought  back  tidings  of  other  lands,  which  he  had 
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seen  when  he  drifted  aoathward.  His  acconntfl 
kindled  the  imagination  of  Lief,  son  of  Eric  Jari,  in 
Norway,  who  went  on  a  voyage  of  discorery,  and 
landed  in  Canada.  lie  brought  back  a  description 
of  the  country,  which  he  called  Vineland,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  wild  grapeif.  Afterward, 
a  Norwegian,  named  Karlefhe,  headed  a  small  co- 
lony, and  with  his  wife  went  to  the  new  country. 
These  are  probably  the  people  represented  in 
Leutze's  beautiful  picture  of  the  Landing  of  the 
Northmen,  lately  exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  De- 
sign. These  adventures  and  discoveries  contin- 
ued from  the  time  of  Lief  to  that  of  Columbus, 
and  were  recorded  in  sagas,  famous  for  their  beau- 
tiful penmanship,  written  by  the  skalds,  or  min- 
strels, of  Iceland.  Perhaps  Columbus,  who  took 
a  lively  interest  in  all  marine  affairs,  heard  of  these 
stories.  His  son  Fernando  says  that  he  went  to 
Iceland  in  1477.  To  a  mind  like  bis,  a  slight  hint 
might  give  birth  to  large  results. 

The  indomitable  freedom  of  the  Northmen  re- 
mains in  greater  vigor  in  Norway  than  in  neigh- 
boring countries.  Her  social  habits  and  opinions 
are  more  simple  and  democratic.  When,  in  the 
general  partition  of  Europe,  in  1814,  she  was  uni- 
ted under  one  government  with  aristocratic  Swe- 
den, she  insisted  upon  retaining  her  old  constitution, 
and  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  free  and 
independent  state.  No  other  terms  could  be  made 
with  the  sturdy  yeomanry,  who  even  carried  their 
pride  so  far  as  to  have  the  royal  title  altered  on 
Norwegian  coins,  so  that  Norway  should  be  named 
before  Sweden.  They  have  always  resisted  the 
introduction  of  any  order  of  nobility,  and  a  watch- 
ful jealousy  of  any  incroachment  on  their  rights  is 
ever  awake. 

The  patriarchal  simplicity  of  their  manners  is 
indicated  by  Frederika  Bremer,  where  she  describes 
the  emotions  of  a  Swedish  serving- girl ,  cordially  in- 
vited and  received  among  the  guests  in  the  house  of 
a  respectable  and  wealthy  Norwegian  clergyman : 
'*  It  seemed  to  her  that  life  amid  these  grand  scenes 
and  simple  manners  must  be  beautiful.  The  re- 
lationship between  parents  and  children,  between 
master?  and  servants,  appeared  so  cordial,  so  patri- 
archal. She  heard  the  servants  call  her  host  and 
his  wife  father  and  mother ;  she  saw  the  eldest 
daughter  assisting  to  wait  on  the  guests,  and  that 
so  joyously,  one  saw  she  did  it  from  her  heart ; 
she  saw  a  firank  satisfaction  upon  all  faces,  a  free- 
dom from  care,  a  simplicity  in  the  behavior  of 
all." 

This  naturalness  in  their  modes  of  living,  this 
comparative  freedom  from  conventional  restraints, 
greatly  assists  the  influence  of  their  mountain 
breezes  in  producing  physical  vigor  and  buoyant 
energy  of  character.  Whatever  they  say  or  do  is 
apt  to  be  all  .alive.  The  Norwegian  national 
polka ,  called  the  Hailing,  is  thus  described :    *'  This 


dance  is  deeply  characteristic  of  the  ^orth.  It  is 
the  *BerBerker-gladne8B  of  motion.  The  measure 
is  determined,  bold  and  full  of  life.  It  is  a  dance- 
intoxication,  in  which  people  for  the  moment  re- 
lease themselves  from  every  care,  every  burden  and 
oppression  of  existence." 

This  same  characteristic  of  vitality  distinguishes 
their  authors  and  artists.  Wergeland,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  Norwegian  poets,  wrote  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  sometimes  day  and  night, 
scarcely  stopping  to  rest  his  hand ;  yet  every 
trifle  that  fell  from  hie  pen  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained some  spaikling  fancy,  some  breathing  of 
truly  poetic  sentiment.  In  his  description  of  natu- 
ral objects,  he  was  remarkable  for  making  them 
seem  alive.  The  fiords,  or  friths,  of  Norway  wind 
about  m  most  romantic  fashion.  In  one  of  his 
pieces,  he  describes  a  sunny  day,  when  the  winds, 
coming  down  clefts  in  the  mountains,  made  a 
powerful  current  in  one  of  these  fiords,  driving  the 
waves  in  white-crested  foam,  like  a  flock  of  great 
storm>birds.  He  imagined  them  chasing  a  lawyer, 
who  had  been  hard  and  grasping  in  his  dealings  with 
the  poor.  Made  timid  by  an  uneasy  conscience,  he 
thought  they  were  shrouded  ghosts  of  clients  he  had 
¥rronged,  and  he  threw  one  ten  dollars,  another 
twenty,  another  fifty,  to  let  him  escape.  At  lut,  a 
huge  wave  comes  toward  him,  wondrous  tall, 
stretching  forward  his  long  neck,  as  if  eager  to  swal- 
low him.  The  poor  sinner  throws  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  just  then  the  boat  turns  a  comer 
of  the  rock  out  of  the  curren  t.  The  wave  stretches 
round  his  long  fingers  to  clutch  him,  and  re- 
treats disappointed  that  he  has  escaped. 

Wergeland  had  a  strongly  marked  head,  full  of 
indentations,  like  a  bold  rocky  shore.  He  was 
extremely  facetious  and  life-like  in  bis  manner  of 
telling  a  story.  While  he  was  settling  his  spec- 
tacles, a  smile  would  go  mantling  all  over  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  before  he  began,  and  his  auditors 
would  perceive  that  something  good  was  coming. 
He  and  Ole  Bull  were  intimate  friends.  On  one 
occasion,  Ole  bought  a  short  pony,  with  which  be 
was  pleased  on  account  of  his  uncommon  speed, 
and  proposed  to  ride  him  from  Bergen  to  Christiana, 
to  visit  the  poet.  An  ignorant  groom,  in  his  zeal 
to  put  the  little  animal  in  very  fine  trim,  cut  his 
tail  ridiculously  short.  When  Ole  mounted  hiin, 
his  feet  nearly  touched  the  ground ;  and  the  short 
hotse  and  the  tall  man  cut  a  rather  droll  figure 
trotting  furiously  into  Christiana.  Wergeland  bad 
a  very  short  pony,  too.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his 
friend,  he  laughed  out,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Ah,  yoa 
have  got  a  horse  shorter  than  mine.  Let  us  ride 
together."  His  own  figure  was  tall  and  athletic, 
and  he  liked  the  fan  of  the  disparity  between  tbem- 
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Belves  and  their  animals.  He  went  to  saddle  his 
own  horae,  which  was  standing  looae  in  the  barn, 
with  pet  rabbits,  pet  pigeons,  pet  birds,  poultry  in 
great  nambers,  and  a  favorite  cat.  These  creatures 
all  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  together.  They 
knew  their  master's  voice  perfectly  well,  and  would 
all  come  fluttering  and  capering  and  neighing 
about  him,  the  moment  he  opened  the  door.  His 
cottage  was  a  picturesque  place,  with  all  sorts  of 
mosses,  vines  and  flowere.  Under  it  was  a  grotto 
made  of  rocks  and  shells,  in  which  were  an  old 
hermit  carved  in  wood,  and  other  grotesque  figures. 
When  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  these  images 
used  to  be  a  source  of  great  terror  to  the  peasant 
children. 

This  interesting  man,  who  lived  in  such  loving 
companionship  with  nature,  was  called  away  from 
his  cheerful  existence  before  he  had  passed  the  middle 
term  of  life.  While  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion, in  May,  1845,  he  wrote  the  following  verses, 
so  child-like  in  feeling,  so  touchingly  plaintive  in 
expression.  The  last  was  written  two  days  before 
he  died.  By  changing  them  into  rhyme  in  anothe  r 
language,  I  have  unavoidably  lost  something  of  the 
lendemess  and  simplicity  of  the  original. 

SUPPLICATION  TO  SPRING. 


Oh,  save  me,  aave  me,  gentle  SpriDg ! 
Bring  healing  on  thy  balmy  wing! 
I  loved  thee  more  than  all  the  year ; 
To  no  one  ha^t  thou  been  more  dear. 

Bright  emeralds  I  valued  leaa 
Than  early  grata  and  water- eroM. 
Gom  of  the  year  I  named  thy  flower. 
Though  roeea grace  fair  Summer**  bower. 

The  queenly  ones,  with  fragrant  sigha, 
Tried  to  allure  thy  poet's  eyes ; 
But  they  were  far  lets  dear  to  me, 
Than  thy  simple  wild  anemone. 

Bear  witness  for  me,  little  fluwer, 
Beloved  from  childhood's  earliest  hour ; 
And  dandelions,  so  much  despised. 
Whose  blossums  more  than  gold  I  prized. 

I  welcomed  swallows  on  the  wing. 
And  loved  them  for  their  news  of  Spring; 
I  gave  a  feast  for  the  earliest  one. 
As  if  a  long-lost  child  had  come. 

Blest  harbingers  of  genial  hours, 
Unite  your  voices  with  the  flowers ! 
Dear  graceful  birds,  pour  forth  your  prayer, 
That  Nature  will  her  puet  spare ! 

Plead  with  the  maker  of  the  rain. 
That  he  will  chilling  showers  restrain, 
And  lay  poor  breast  nu  longer  feel 
Sharp  needle-points  of  frosty  steel. 

Thou  beautiful  old  mopla  tree, 
For  my  love's  sake,  pray  thou  for  me ! 
'5!  "^by  leaf-buds,  opening  to  the  sun, 

^i  Like  pearls  [  counted  every  one. 
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I  wished  I  might  thy  graodsoo  be. 

Dear  venerable  old  maple  tree ; 

That  my  young  arms  might  round  thee  twine. 

And  mix  my  vernal  crown  with  thine. 

Ah,  even  now  full  well  (  ween 
Thou  host  thy  rube  of  soft  light-green  ; 
I  seem  to  hear  thee  whispering  low 
To  the  bright  listening  grass  below. 

Stretch  thy  strong  arms  toward  the  sky, 
And  prny  thy  poet  may  not  die ! 
I  will  heal  thy  sears  with  kisses  sweat, 
And  pour  out  wine  upon  thy  feet. 

Blessings  on  the  patriarch  tree ! 
Hoarsely  he  intercedes  for  me ; 
And  Hitle  flowers  with  voices  mild, 
Beg  thee  to  spare  thy  suflferiog  child. 

Fair  season,  so  beloved  by  me, 

Thy  young  and  old  all  plead  with  thee ! 

Oh,  heal  me  with  thy  balmy  wing, 

I  have  so  worshipped  thee,  sweet  Spring ! 

TO  THE  GnLD£l«rLA.E,  OK  WALLFLOWER. 

SwBKT  flower,  before  thy  reign  is  o'er, 
I  shall  be  gone  to  return  no  more; 
Before  thou  losest  thy  crown  of  gold, 
I  shall  lie  low  in  the  cold  dark  mould. 

Open  the  window,  and  raiae  me  up ! 

My  last  glance  must  rest  on  her  golden  cup. 

My  soul  will  kiss  her,  passing  by, 

And  wave  farewell  from  the  distant  sky. 

I 

I 

Yea,  twice  will  I  kiss  thy  fragrant  lip. 
Where  the  wild  hooey-bee  loves  to  sip ; 
The  first  I  will  give  for  thy  own  dear  sake. 
The  second  thou  must  to  my  rose-bush  take. 

I  shall  sleep  sound  in  the  silent  tomb. 
Before  ihe  beautiful  bush  will  bloom ; 
But  ask  h«k  the  first  fiir  rose  to  lay 
On  her  lover*s  grave  to  fade  away. 

Give  her  the  kiss  I  gave  thee  to  keep, 
And  bid  her  come  on  ray  breast  to  sleep ; 
And  glowing  flower,  with  sweetest  breath. 
Be  tkou  her  bridal  torch  in  death. 

Crowds  of  people  went  to  Christiana  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  lifeless  body  of  their  favorite  poet.  In 
the  poems  which  expressed  his  own  life  there  was 
often  something  above  common  comprehension. 
But  his  writings  were  familiarly  known  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  he  was  very  popular  among 
them,  because  in  addition  to  these  higher  efforts 
he  wrote  an  abundance  of  verses  for  the  peasantry, 
in  all  the  peculiar  dialects  of  their  various  districts. 

The  music  of  the  Northmen  of  course  express- 
ed the  same  character  as  their  literature  and  ac- 
tions. The  old  national  air  of  Norway  is  wild, 
strong  and  peculiar ;  the  expression  of  uncon- 
querable energy. 

Frederika  Bremer,  in  allusion  to  the  popular 
music  of  thoK  nations,  says :  '*  They  played 
one  of  those  Northern  melodies,  in  which  a  sad 
seriousness  Is  pervaded  by  a  touching  innocent 
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joy ;  and  every  close  has  a  morendo,  in  which  the 
tone  does  not  seem  to  terminate,  but  to  disappear, 
like  a  spirit  in  space,  which  goes  to  continue  its 
song  upon  another  shore."     The  last  tones  of  Ole 
Bull's  cadences  on  the  violin  often  had,  to  an  al- 
most supernatural  degree,  this  quality  of  disap- 
pearing without  stopping.     They  seemed  to  float 
far  oflT,  and  yet  be  still  alive.     It  was  the  way- 
ward freedom  of  the  Northman's  spirit,  embodied 
in  a  temperament  poetic  and  sensitive,    which 
gave  him  such  a  tendency  to  improvisation.     It 
led  him  ofif  wandering  in  dreamy  sadness,  it  wak- 
ed him  up  suddenly,  with  fresh  buoyant  life.   This 
impulsive  expression  of  the    present  feeling,  or 
fancy,  forgetful   of  fixed  rules,  vexed  the  critics, 
and  will  forever  prevent  his  genius  from  being 
duly  appreciated  by  them.     But  this  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  indwelling  life,  however  irregular 
the  form  it  takes,  whether  in  literature,  manners 
or  art,    always  has  a  magnetic  power  over  the 
soul,  to  which  mere  perfect  correctness  can  never 
attain.     I  once  heard  him,  while  he  was  sitting 
at  the  piano,  describe   his   visit    to    Mammoth 
Cave.     The  tones  and  gestures  were  so  wonder- 
fully alive  that  t^ey  thrilled  every  person  present. 
We  seemed  actually  to  see  the  gloomy  shadow  of 
the  rocks,  and  hear  the  muffled  roar  of  the  wa- 
ters,   and  then  emerge  at  once  into  the  fairy 
sparkle  of  the  alabaster  grottoes.    "  Nothing  ever 
impressed  my  imagination  like  that  awfiil  and 
beautiful  cave,"  said  he.    "  If  ever  the  remem- 
brance should  express  itself  in  music,  I  will  repre- 
sent a  hunter  separated  from  his  companions,  and 
lost  in  the  wide  forest.    Fairies  come  in  answer 
to  his  bugle,  and  lead  him  into  the  recesses  of  the 
cave,  floating  before  him,  and  gambolling  to  their 
own    music.    Grim  spectres  stalk   across  their 
path,  like  huge  shadows,  and  shriek,   and  jibe, 
and  mutter.    The  hunter  turns  away  with  the 
flying  fairies,  and  presently  hears  the  horns  of  his 
companions  calling  him  in  the  distant  wood.** 
He  touched   the  keys  of  the  piano,    and  there 
came  forth  a   strain  wildly  beautiful,   strangely 
ethereal  and  visionary.     When  he  paused,  I  ask- 
ed him  to  play  it  again  ;   but  he  could  not.     It 
was  a  foolish  request ;  for  I  knew  full  well  that 
such  breathings  are  from  the  unseen  world,  and 
will  not  come  when  they  are  called. 

Da  hi,  the  celebrated  Norwegian  landscape 
painter,  is  distinguished  by  this  same  expression 
of  strong  free  life.  There  is  a  wild  boldness  in 
his  choice  of  subjects,  and  remarkable  fidelity  to 
nature  in  the  mode  of  expression.  His  sunshine 
and  rainbows  are  said  to  have  a  transparent  real- 
ity which  makes  them  seem  like  the  beautiful 
phenomena  they  represent.  He  painted  a  land- 
scape in  Italy,  with  the  light  of  Vesuvius  on  it, 
and  it  radiated  an  actual  glow  almost  startling  in 
eflect.    Bergenstift,    the  district  which  contains 


his  native  city  of  Bergen,  is  remaritable  for  bold 
and  romantic  scenery,  fi-om  which  he  has  taken 
a  series  of  pictures  highly  valued  by  his  country- 
men. He  has  been  for  many  years  a  professor  in 
Dresden;  but  though  domesticated  among  the 
Germans,  he  clings  with  intense  afiection  to  his 
own  Norway,  the  grand,  the  simple  and  the  five. 
He  has  always  kept  up  affectionate  correspondence 
with  the  schoolmaster  who  taught  him  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  who  is  proud  enough  of  his  gifted 
pupil.  In  one  of  his  letters,  the  old  man  happen- 
ed to  mention  the  uncommon  scarcity  of  wood, 
and  how  much  it  cost  him  to  keep  his  school-house 
warm.  Dahl  sent  him  a  landscape,  with  a  re- 
markable tree  in  the  foreground,  and  a  broken 
stump,  in  which  the  grain  of  the  wood  was  so 
wonderfully  natural  that  the  spectator  was  con- 
tinually tempted  to  break  ofi"  the  splinters.  "  Yon 
will  have  no  excuse  if  you  do  not  keep  yonreelf 
warm  now,"  wrote  the  great  artist,  in  his  friendly 
reply ;  "  for  you  see  I  have  sent  yon  wood 
enough."  The  old  man  might  indeed  have  pur- 
chased abundance  of  fuel  by  the  sale  of  this 
landscape ;  for  Dahl's  productions  command  a 
very  high  price.  But  he  could  not  do  it.  He 
preferred  to  let  his  limbs  shiver  a  little,  and  keep 
the  picture  to  warm  his  heart. 

Thorwaldsen,  the  Dane,  son  of  a  poor  stone- 
cutter from  Iceland,  is  admitted  to  be  the  great- 
est of  modem  sculptors.  In  him  the  wildness 
of  Northern  life  was  chastened  by  severe  purity 
of  classical  taste.  But  his  characteristics  were 
grandeur  and  strength.  When  his  subjects  re- 
quired the  embodiment  of  grace  and  beauty, 
they  were  always  remarkable  for  simplicity  and 
naturalness. 

Andersen,  the  beautiful  Danish  novelist,  is  de- 
ficient in  the  element  of  power.  He  writes  with 
the  delicate  shadings  of  a  woman's  pen.  But 
though  vigor  is  not  his  characteristic,  life  is.  In 
his  graceful  pictorial  style,  groups  are  presented 
with  such  distinctness  of  outline,  and  vividness 
of  coloring,  that  they  actually  seem  present  with 
us,  like  beloved  realities. 

Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish  vocalist,  who  is  mak- 
ing for  herself  a  world-wide  reputation,  ia  peco- 
liarly  distinguished  by  simplicity  of  manner. 
Trained  with  rigorous  thoroughness  in  the  science 
of  music,  and  with  a  voice  naturally  pure  and 
flexible,  she  is  said  to  owe  her  power  over  the 
audience  mainly  to  the  fact  that  she  feeU  what 
she  sings.  Low  in  stature,  and  plain  in  person, 
yet  in  her  inspired  moments,  the  inward  light 
shines  through  her  countenance  and  makes  it 
beautiful.  ' 

What  natural,  true  life  breathes  through  Fre- 
derika  Bremer's  writings!  They  are  a  little 
falsified  by  contemporary  models,  and  by  contact 
with  extreme  civilization ;  but  in  their 
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dmpllcity  and  naturalnen,  what  a  striking  con- 
trast to  French  novels,  wherein  human  nature  is 
acted  with  such  marvellous  talent !    Emilie  Carlin 
portrays  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  passion  with 
as  much  naturalness  and  distinctness  as  Frederika; 
but  there  are  interior  depths  which  she  has  not 
sounded,  like  her  more  spiritual  contemporary. 
Swedenborg  says  there  are  three  apartments  in 
the  soul  of  man.    The  outer,  through  which  the 
senses  act  on  the  external  world,  is  open  in  all 
men.    The  second,  from  which  the  light  of  intel- 
lect shines  through  the  senses,  is  open,  in  greater 
or  less  degrees,  in  most  men.    Into  the  inmost 
shrine    comes    light  directly  from  the  spiritual 
world,   shines  through  the   transparent  intellect, 
irradiates  the  senses,  and  sheds  ethereal  glory  on 
all  external  things.    According  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  veil  of  this  sanctuary  is  removed,  and 
the  direction  in  which  its  rays  are  turned  by  tem- 
perament and  education,  men  become  prophets, 
poets   or   artists.       Frederika's   pen  continually 
transmits  this  divine  light.    Hence  something  of  \ 


the  soul's  progress  is  contained  within  her  faithful 
transcript  of  outward  life ;  and  this  it  is  which 
gives  such  a  peculiar  charm  to  her  writings. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  though  learned  beyond 
his  time,  wrote  an  article  in  1807,  whieh  strikes 
us  oddly  enough  now  that  German  intellect  has 
assumed  its  rightful  place  among  the  constellations 
of  the  universe.  Speaking  of  writers  who  might 
be  considered  likely  to  survive  their  own  age,  he 
says,  *'  I  comprehend  even  Goethe  and  Schiller 
within  the  scale ;  though  I  know  that  few,  either 
in  France  or  England,  will  agree  with  me.'* 

Similar  narrowness  of  vision  has  led  us  to  un* 
derrate  the  nations  farther  North.  But  one  after 
another  has  risen  on  our  astonished  vision,  sculp- 
tor, novelist,  musician,  painter,  poet  and  vocal- 
ist, and  compelled  us  to  acknowledge  that  in  those 
cold  regions,  genius,  as  well  as  nature,  wears  a 
bright  auroral  crown. 

NoTK. — For  maoj  foets  and  suggwtioni  eoQcerafog  th« 
aneieot  Northmen  I  am  indebted  to  Semiael  Leing,  in  hu 
philotuphicd  and  very  interettinff  prefiiee  to  a  trantlation  of 
the  old  uf  at  of  King*  of  Norway. 


S{DH(&.— (DIH,   TB3I.II.  MIS  M®f. 


BT    MRS.    D.     BLLBir    GOODHAIT. 


Ob,  tell  me  not  of  an  azure  eye 

With  iu  glancea  soft  and  meek, 
Nor  of  golden  cnrlt  that  graeefttlly 

Wave  over  a  marble  cheek. 
Oh  tell  me  not  of  a  itep  at  fn^ 

A*  that  of  the  bounding  here- 
of a  laugh  that  echoes  joyouely. 

And  a  bosom  free  from  care  ! 


The  maid  I  lova  has  an  eye  of  grog, 

With  a  glance  as  wild  and  bright 
As  the  rich  brown  curls  that  float  away 

From  her  forehead  pure  and  white. 
When  from  the  depths  of  her  gushing  soul 

The  quivering  song  Is  stirred, 
The  soft  strains  over  the  hushed  heart  roll 

Like  tlie  music  of  a  bird. 


Oh  telJ  me  not  of  a  lustrous  eye 

With  its  depth  of  changing  light, 
And  of  ringlets  waving  gaily  by. 

As  dark  as  the  shades  of  night. 
Oh  tell  me  not  of  a  snowy  brow 

And  a  lip  of  coral  dye— 
Of  a  voice  as  softly  sweet  and  low 

As  a  Summer  zephyr's  sigh. 


The  maid  I  love  baa  a  smile  and  word 

Of  endearment  sweet  for  all ; 
No  note  of  scorn  has  ever  been  heard 

From  her  ruby  lips  to  fall. 
She  is  blithe  and  gladsome  as  a  child, 

With  a  bosom  light  and  gay ; 
And  her  home  is  in  the  woodland  wild, 

Far  over  the  hUIs  away. 


VIBIIS  lPIEI^IfV(D£(I  lIEnilE. 


BY     MISS    MABY     GABDIHBB. 


DuKiMO  the  BevolDtionary  war,  a  joang  American  lady,  betrothed  to  an  ofBccr  who  had  joined  the  Britiah  foreea,  was 
murdered,  while  dressed  in  her  bridal  robe,  by  a  party  of  Indians,  sent  by  him  to  conduct  her  to  the  village  where  he  was 
encamped.  After  the  deed  was  done  they  carried  her  long  hair  to  her  lover,  who,  urged  by  a  frantic  despair,  hurried  to  the 
>pot  to  assure  himielf  of  the  truth  of  the  Ule,  and  shortly  after  threw  himself  in  battle  on  the  swords  of  bis  eonntryniMi. 
After  this  erent  the  Indians  were  never  successftil  in  their  warfare,  the  spectre  of  their  vietim  presenting  itMlf  continually 
between  them  and  the  enemy. 


Tbk  eagle  his  pinion  had  plumed  for  the  sun, 

The  goal  was  far  disUnt,  the  race  just  begun, 

And  the  fierce  hand  of  war  through  the  green  foresU  shed 

The  red  drops  of  life  and  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

*Twas  a  bright  Bummer  morning  and  near  a  pure  stream 

Which  glanced  in  the  inn -light  as  life  in  a  dream, 

A  horseman  rode  slowly  the  windings  beside. 

And  mused  ae  his  gaxe  rested  long  on  iu  tide. 

His  armor  was  sullied  with  battle's  red  itain, 

And  his  fiery  steed  fretted  at  curbing  and  rein  ; 

But  the  visions  of  glory  that  mantled  with  light, 

The  din  of  the  conflict,  the  tide  of  the  fight, 

For  a  moment  in  darkness  had  faded  away, 

And  a  gloom  like  a  cloud  o'er  the  broad  future  lay. 

The  earth  has  its  presage  for  storm  and  for  shine, 

The  soul  has  its  omens  unfailing,  divine  ; 

Like  the  tree*  that  with  trembling  diicerneth  the  knife, 

Ere  the  hanh  blade's  incision  has  drawn  off  its  life. 

The  heart  that  ii  human,  with  prophet-like  throe, 

Bacoib  from  the  menace  of  fast  coming  wo  ; 

But  the  shadow  lives  not  on  the  crest  of  the  wave, 

Nor  an  omen  of  fear  in  the  heart  of  the  brave  ; 

Bo  he  ipnrred  hisproud  charger  o'er  plain  and  through  wood, 

Till  he  paused  where  a  cottage  in  loneliness  stood. 

The  ruthless  marauder  preceded  him  there. 

For  the  green  vine  was  torn  f^om  the  trellis-work  fair, 

The  flowers  in  the  garden  all  turf-trodden  lay, 

And  the  roften  were  black  with  the  smoke  of  the  fray. 

But  the  desolate  building  he  heeded  not  long ; 

Was  it  echo— the  wind,  or  the  notes  of  a  song  1 

One  moment  for  doubt  and  he  stood  by  the  side. 

Of  the  dark-eyed  young  maiden,  his  long  promised  bride. 

Few  and  short  were  their  words,  for  the  camp  of  the  foe 
Was  but  severed  from  them  by  tbe  narrow  stream's  flow, 
And  her  fair  cheek  grew  pale  at  the  forest  bird's  start ; 
But  he  said  as  he  mounted  his  steed  to  depart, 
'*  Oh  !  fear  not  but  trust  to  my  band  for  thy  guide, 
And  the  light  of  the  monow  shall  see  thee  my  bride." 
Why  faltered  the  words  ere  the  sentence  was  o'er  1 
Why  trembled  each  heart  like  the  surf  on  the  shore  1 
In  a  marvelious  legend  of  old  it  is  said, 
That  the  cross  where  the  Holy  One  sufllsred  and  bled 
Was  built  of  the  aspen,  whose  pale  silver  leaf 
Has  evermore  quivered  with  horror  and  grief; 
And  e'er  since  the  hour  when  thy  pinion  of  light. 
Was  sullied  in  Edeu  and  doomed  through  a  nicht 
Of  sin  and  of  sorrow  to  struggle  above, 
Hast  thou  been  a  trembler— oh  !  beautiful  Love. 

HTwas  the  deep  hush  of  midnight,  the  stars  from  the  sky 
Looked  down  with  the  gianee  of  a  seraphim's  eye, 
When  it  cteaveth  the  vision  from  Deity's  shrine, 
Both  infinite  space  and  creation  divine ; 
As  the  maiden  came  forth  for  her  bridal  arrayed, 
And  was  led  by  the  red  man  through  forest  and  shade, 

*  The  Balsam  of  Mecca,  belonging  to  the  family  Bnrsera 
Tacitus  says  this  tree  was  so  averse  to  iron  that  it 
trembled  when  a  knife  was  laid  near  it. 
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Tin  they  paused  where  a  fbnntain  gushed  eleer  in  its  play. 
And  the  tall  pines  rose  dark  and  sublime  o'er  their  way. 
Alas  !  for  the  visions  that,  joyous  and  pure. 
Wove  a  vista  of  light  through  th<)  future's  obscure. 
And  encircled  with  roses  Time's  pale,  withered  brow, 
For  the  red  man  forgot  in  his  anger  his  vow. 
In  vain  knelt  the  maiden  to  merciless  wrath. 
The  tomahawk  gleamed  on  her  desolata  path  ; 
One  prayer  for  her  lover,  one  look  to  the  sky. 
And  the  spirit  had  passed  to  Its  dwelling  on  high. 

They  covered  with  dry  leaves  the  cold  corpse  and  fair. 

And  bore  the  long  tresses  of  soft,  golden  hsir, 

In  silence  and  fear  through  the  dense  forest  wide. 

To  the  camp  where  the  lover  was  waiting  his  bride. 

He  knew  by  their  waving  those  tresses  of  gold, 

Now  damp  with  the  life-blood  that  darkened  each  fold. 

And  mounting  his  steed,  pausing  never  for  breath. 

Sought  the  pines  that  stood  hushed  like  the  sentries  of  death, 

Tore  wildly  the  leaves  from  the  hived  form  away, 

And  kissed  the  pale  lips  of  inanimate  clay. 

In  a  far  distant  region,  tbe  land  of  the  sun. 

Where  the  spring-time  forever  by  beauty  is  won, 

Tbe  Upas  pours  down  through  the  warm,  fragrant  air. 

Its  poisonous  breath  on  the  gay  blossoms  rare ; 

And  they  wither  and  shrink  as  the  sephyr  sweeps  by. 

And  gasp  in  the  sunshine  for  freshness  end  die.    . 

And  a  poison  crept  chill  to  that  grief-stricken  heart, 

A  poison  that  quickened  each  pulse  with  a  dart ; 

The  young  flowers  of  hope  closed  their  petals,  for  aye, 

And  the  smiles  of  the  future  in  storm  passed  away. 

While  the  past  thronged  the  present  and  cursed  with  its  glare, 

*Twas  tbe  Upas  of  life,  the  chill  breath  of  despair.     ' 

The  gray  light  uf  morning  a  dim  tastre  shed. 

That  mockingly  played  on  the  face  of  tHe  dead. 

Oh !  never  might  sunshine  illumine  that  gloom, 

For  the  whita  bridal  dress  was  tbe  robe  for  the  tr>mb. 

But  hark !  through  the  green  wood  what  sounded  afar  t 
*Tis  the  signal  of  death— the  alarum  of  war ! 
Again  on  bis  charger  through  forest,  o'er  plain. 
The  soldier  rode  swift  to  h'u  ranks  mid  the  slain. 
They  faltered,  they  wavered,  half  turning  to  fly. 
As  their  leader  da<hed  frantic  and  fearlessly  by. 
The  dsmp  turf  grew  crimson  wherever  he  trod ; 
Where  his  bayonet  flashed  there  a  soul  went  to  God  ; 
But  that  brave  arm  alone  might  not  conquer  in  strife. 
Love,  honor,  and  shame  were  conflicting  with  life  ; 
He  saw  the  green  path  where  the  morning  before 
A  faint  shade  of  wo  crept  the  bright  future  o'er, 
Beheld  the  clear  stream  in  the  sunshine  dance  by 
And  rushed  on  the  sword  of  tiie  victors  to  die. 

'Neath  the  murmuring  pine  trees  they  laid  side  by  side. 

The  true-hearted  lover,  Uie  fiiir,  murdered  bride. 

And  never  again  from  that  traitorous  night 

The  red  man  dared  stand  in  the  battle's  fierce  storm, 

For  ever  before  him  a  phsntom  uf  light 

Rose  up  with  the  whita  maiden's  beautiful  form. 

And  when  he  vrould  rush  on  the  foe  from  his  iair. 

Those  I  oeks  of  pale  gold  floated  past  on  the  air. 


ILBAVIBS  Wimm  TPIEII8   UDMIEY   ©I?   ^  IMAMffilB 


NO.  IX. 


BT     H.     T.     TUCKERMAN. 


■'  Coma,  eome  my  lord,  untie  ^our  fol  ed  ihoughtt, 
And  let  them  dangle  like  a  bnde  ■  loose  hair." 


I  HAVE  passed  thi«  long,  balmy  forenoon  delight  • 
fully — treading  Hawthorne.    How  connderate  in 

B to  acnd  theae  winsome  volumes  to  refresh 

my  exile!  I  remember  when  I  first  encountered 
one  of  his  sketches  in  a  Boston  annual,  I  thought 
Hawthorne  was  an  assumed  name  quaintly  deyised 
for  an  Elia-ish  incognito  ;  and  it  struck  me  as  quite 
appropriate,  for  is  not  hawthorn  the  favorite  hedge, 
and  is  not  its  very  mention  suggestive  of  verdure, 
home  and  a  cheering  wayside  1  I  know  not  how 
long  I  remained  under  this  delusion,  but  being 
accustomed  to  haunt  the  Athenssum,  I  would 
sometimes  look  up  from  my  book  and  speculate 
upon  the  silent  figures  around  me  in  the  reading- 
room.  I  cannot  afiirm  that  there  was  often  any- 
thing in  them  upon  which  imagination  might 
complacently  repose  ;  neither  did  their  habitual 
attitudes  emulate  the  graces  of  Praxiteles.  They 
were  chiefly  retired  merchants  who  dozed  or  mum- 
bled over  the  newspapers,  and  whose  physiognomies 
betokened  Mammon's  votaries : 

Acroet  whoee  brain  scaree  dare«  to  creep 
Aught  but  Thrift's  parent  pair^-to  get,  to  keep. 

There  was  occasionally,  indeed,  a  sprinkling  of 
professional  youths  whose  fees  were  inadequate  to 
their  office  rents,  and  whose  leisurely  movements 
betokened  a  hopeless  ignorance  of  patients  or 
clients.  Sometimes,  too,  a  well-to-do  physician, 
with  that  air  of  self-esteem  consequent  upon  being 
a  domestic  necessity  to  sundry  prosperous  families, 
woald  step  rapidly  in,  whip  in  hand,  and  stand  a 
few  moments  at  the  table  carelessly  glancing  at  an 
English  review;  or  a  popular  divine  woald  ensconce 
himself  in  an  arm  -chair  and  very  snugly  gloat 
over  Hook's  jokes  or  Blackwood's  sneers,  peering 
ever  and  anon  about,  to  assure  himself  he  was  un- 
observed by  any  prying  member  of  *•  our  parish." 
Into  this  heterogenous  assembly  I  more  than  once 
observed  a  personage  glide  withaveryunobtrumve 
step,  and  a  certain  gentle  self- withdrawal  of  bearing 
that  awakened  in  my  breast  a  vague  sympathy. 
His  figure  was  completely  enveloped  in  a  cloak — 
the  high  cape  almost  concealing  his  features.  He 
walked,  as  1  have  said,  very  modestly  in,  seated 
himself  noiselessly  by  the  table,  drew  i  magazine 


toward  him,  and  leaning  his  head  with  a  kind  of 
subdaed  content  above  it,  seemed  to  read  like  a  man 
who  could  fold  an  author's  thoughts  up  in  his  own 
with  an  affectionate  patience.  He  never  looked 
around.  There  was  a  harmonized  quietude  in 
his  position.  In  &ct  he  wore  that  aspect  which 
makes  one  of  lively  sympathies  instinctively  say, 
"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts" — only  there  was  that 
about  him  which  repelled  all  idle  curiosity.  You 
felt  there  was  a  rich  human  sweetness  in  the  silent 
oracle  that  forbade  untimely  interrogation,  but  if 
it  were  to  breathe  spontaneously  could  not  but 
« discourse  most  excellent  music."  Repose  of 
manner  is  not  common  among  us,  and  to  an  obser- 
vant mind  its  rarity  makes  it  very  welcome.  It 
betokens  inward  resourcea  Perhaps  this  is  why 
it  is  deemed  characteristic  of  a  gentleman — as  one 
whose  position  secures  him  from  that  eagerness  of 
outward  aim  that  marks  the  demeanor  of  the  vul- 
gar. There  is  something  that  whispers  of  faith, 
too,  in  repose.  We  are  apt,  and  with  justice,  to 
imagine  that  a  quiet  conscience,  a  satisfied  affec- 
tion or  a  serene  trust  thus  diffuses  calmness  over 
the  pilgrim  of  life.  I  saw  a  dark  and  lustrous  eye 
gleam  from  under  my  quiet  neighbor's  hat,  and 
knew  thereby  that  his  was  not  the  tranquility  of  a 
stagnant  or  indifierent  spirit.  One  day,  for  the 
first  time,  I  saw  him  acknowledge,  by  a  slight  in- 
clination, the  greeting  of  a  friend  of  mine  as  he 
left  the  reading-room.  I  hastily  followed  and  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  unknown.  It  was  Haw- 
thorne, and  thus  those  dreamy  sketches  that  had 
charmed  me  in  the  annuals  as  they  gracefully 
reposed,  like  Goldsmith's  memory,  under  the  haw- 
thorn— ^•'for  whispering  lovers  made," — ^became 
associated  with  my  gentle  mystery  of  the  Athe- 
nsum. 

What  I  admire  in  this  writer's  genius  is  his 
felicity  in  the  use  of  common  materials.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  an  imaginative  scope  to  a  scene 
or  a  topic  which  familiarity  has  robbed  of  illusion. 
It  is  by  the  association  of  ideas — by  the  halo  of 
remembrance  and  the  magic  of  love — thatan  object 
usually  presents  itself  to  the  mind  under  fanciful 

relations.    From  a  foreign  country  our  native  spot 
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becomes  picturesqae ;  and  from  the  hill  of  man- 
hood the  valley  of  youth  appears  romantic ;  but 
that  is  a  peculiar  and  rare  mental  alchemy  which 
can  transmute  the  dross  of  the  common  and  the 
immediate  into  gold.  Yet  so  doth  Hawthorne. 
His  "  Old  Apple  Dealer"  yet  sits  by  the  old  South 
Church,  and  "  The  Willey  House  "  is  inscribed 
every  Summer-day  by  the  penknives  of  ambitious 
cits.  He  is  able  to  illustrate,  by  his  rich  invention, 
places  and  themes  that  are  before  our  very  eyes 
and  in  our  daily  speech.  His  fancy  \a  as  free  of 
wing  at  the  North -end  or  on  Salem  turnpike  as 
that  of  other  poets  in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere  or 
amid  the  Isles  of  Greece.  He  does  not  seem  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  distance  either  of  time  or 
space  to  realize  his  enchantments.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  an  ethereal  interest  to  home 
subjects,  which  is  no  small  triumph.  Somewhat 
of  that  poetic  charm  which  Wilson  has  thrown 
over  Scottish  life  in  his- "  Lights  and  Shadows," 
and  Irving  over  English,  in  his  "  Sketch  Book/' 
and  Ltfknb  over  Metropolitan  in  his  "  Ella,"  has 
Hawthorne  cast  around  New  England,  and  his 
tales  here  and  there  blend,  as  it  were,  the  traits 
which  endear  these  authors.  His  best  efibrts,  I 
think,  are  those  in  which  the  human  predominates. 
Ingenuity  and  moral  significancy  are  finely  dis-  ' 
played,  it  is  true,  in  his  allegories  ;  but  sometimes 
they  are  coldly  fanciful  and  do  not  win  the  sympa- 
thies as  in  those  instances  where  the  play  of  the 
heart  relieves  the  dim  workings  of  the  abstract 
and  supernatural.  Hawthorne,  like  all  individu- 
alities, must  be  read  in  the  appropriate  mood.  This 
secret  of  appreciation  is  now  understood  as  regards 
Wordsworth.  It  is  due  to  all  genuine  authors. 
To  many  whose  mental  aliment  has  been  exciting 
and  coarse,  the  delicacy,  meek  beauties  and  calm 
spirit  of  these  writings  will  but  gradually  unfold 
themselves ;  but  those  capi^le  of  placing  themselves 
in  relation  with  Hawthorne  will  discover  a  native 
genius  for  which  to  be  grateful  and  proud,  and  a 
brother  whom  to  know  is  to  love.  He  certainly 
has  done  much  to  obviate  the  reproach  which  a 
philosophical  writer,  not  without  reason,  has  cast 
upon  our  authors,  when  he  asserts  their  object  to 
be  to  astonish  rather  than  please. 

I  find  myself  again  surrounded  by  the  quietude 
of  Nature.  For  weeks  this  change  has  been  anti- 
cipated with  no  little  ardor,  and  yet  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  result.  My  sense  of  the  beautifril 
in  scenery  is  not  at  all  diminished.  Not  a  breath 
of  the  pure  and  cool  air  is  lost  upon  my  senses,  not 
a  step  on  the  green  and  elastic  turf  is  otherwise 
than  grateful ;  and  as  I  watched  the  sun  set  a  few 
hours  ago,  the  fields  of  rosy  light  that  glowed  in 
the  sky,  the  gorgeous  masses  of  cloud,  the  long 
pencilled  lines  and  their  reflection  in  the  water 


seemed  to  me  as  lovely  and  significant  as  in  the 
days  that  are  past,  when  I  watched  them  from  the 
Adriatic  bay  and  the  Appenines,and  at  the  close 
of  a  fine  Autumn,  in  my  native  land.    Nor  do  I 
with  less  sincerity  acknowledge  the  tranquil  spell 
of  the  night  now  hovering,  like  a  benign  presence, 
around  me.    The  stars  are  as  mysterious  as  ever, 
and  there  is  the  same  uprising  of  the  spirit  beneath 
their  solemn  fires.    My  perceptions  are  as  vivid ; 
but  external  nature  does  not  fill  and  absorb  my 
soul.    I  cannot  readily  lose  ray  consciousness  in 
her  embrace.    There  is  something  in  this  silence 
which  makes  more  audible  the  latent  voices  of  my 
heart.    My  destiny  is  more  palpably  revealed  ;  and 
as  fire  brings  out  the  characters  written  with  invis- 
ible ink,  so  in  this  seclusion  and  outward  calm,  the 
inscriptions  within  declare  themselves  in  glowing 
characters.     Much  genuine  poetry  has  been  in- 
spired by  a  love  of  nature,  and  insensibility  to  her 
charms  is  a  defect  to  be  lamented ;  yet  it  is  not 
always  that  we  can  place  ourselves  in  relation  with 
such  influences.    The  mind  was  created  for  acti- 
vity, the  sympathies  must  be  enlisted,  and  rural 
life,  except  when  sought  for  occasional  repose,  is  ini- 
mical to  necessities  like  these.    In  SwitzerUnd 
and  the  most  charming  parts  of  Southern  Europe, 
the^nhabitants  manifest  but  little  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  landscapes   around    them.      It  is   the 
stranger  by  whom  they  are  explored  with  enthusi- 
asm.     I  have  observed   more  narrowness  and 
egotism  among  country  people  than  in  citixens. 
Even  Wordsworth's  sublime  philosophy  is  one-sided. 
His  mind  is  not  sympathetic.     To  no  eye  are  the 
meadows  so  delightful  as  to  that  weary  with  gazing 
upon  the  procession  of  faces  that  line  the  streets 
of  a  metropolis ;  upon  no  ear  does  the  murmur  ol 
foliage  come  so  refreshingly  as  to  the  one  upon 
which  the  din  of  a  crowd  has  just  died  away.    It 
is  through  contrast  and  not  habit  that 

To  him  who  in  the  lov«  of  Nftture 
HoUs  oommanion  with  her  viiible  formt. 
She  speaks  a  varied  languafe. 

The  most  important  aliment  of  human  life  is 
social.  An  individual  if  nobly  endowed  exerts  a 
far  greater  influence  than  a  scene.  The  mountains 
and  the  ocean  inspire  feelings  which  can  only  be  rea- 
lized in  the  world ;  and  the  sequestered  valley  and 
eloquent  stream  breathe  images  of  happiness  that 
become  actual  only  through  fellowship.  There  is 
no  little  cant  in  the  popular  idea  of  making  nature 
and  humanity  antagonist.  They  are  like  the 
positive  and  negative  principles  in  electricity,  and 
mutually  illustrate  aud  confirm  each  other.  The 
beauty  and  order,  the  calm  and  refreshment  which 
Nature  brings  are  intended  to  occasioaally  cheer, 
but  never  permanently  satisfy. 

•        «**•••• 
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'*  The  good  want  power,  bat  to  weep  barren  tears  i 
The  powerful  goodness  want ;  wone  need  for  them. 
The  wiae  want  lore ,  and  those  who  love  want ' 
And  all  best  things  are  tfaos  eonftiaed  to  ilL** 

Rather  disconsolate,  but  how  true  !  I  have  had 
interviews  to-day  with  two  reformers— a  physician 
and  a  divine— each  in  the  van  of  his  profession ; 
the  one  tracing  nearly  all  social  evil  to  violation 
of  the  natural  laws»  the  other  to  irreligion.  They 
enthusiastically  advocate  systems,  and  yet,  it  seems 
to  me,  fail  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
The  question  is  whether  it  be  possible  to  reconcile 
physical  and  moral  requirements  with  the  existent 
social  order.  Abstract  truth  and  human  nature 
appear  to  be  antagonists  ;  outward  well-being  and 
spiritual  good — ^prosperity  and  disinterestedness— 
the  sincere  and  the  expedient  are  at  perpetual  war. 
Those  who  encounter  such  problems  are  generally 
in  a  wrong  position  to  embrace  their  entire  rela- 
tions. When  we  turn  from  their  eloquent  general* 
izadons  to  some  fact  or  individual,  how  barren 
seem  the  theories  they  consider  infallible ! 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  receive  letters,  especially 
when  the  chirography  is  associated  with  friendli- 
ness and  enjoyment !  80  I  thought  this  morning 
as  I  broke  the  seal  of  one  from  W  ■  .  He  dates 
from  London.  "I  see  plainly  here,"  he  says, 
*'  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  system  and  only 
the  extremes— plethoric  wealth  in  most  ungracious 
contrast  with  squalid  poverty.  England  is  a  para- 
dise for  the  rich,  and  a  purgatory — not  to  use  a 
warmer  epithet — ^for  the  poor.  The  aristocracy 
revel  in  surroundings  of  hereditary  splendor  and 
grudge  a  refuge  for  the  famished  in  the  shape  of 
union  work-houses.  The  cottage  homes  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  Mrs.  Hemans  sang,  no  longer 
exist.  A  rainy,  cold  Sunday  and  the  debris  of  a 
headache  that  has  persecuted  me  for  the  last 
twenty -four  hours,  have  kept  me  in  the  solitude  of 

my  lodgings— (L is  on  a  visit  in  another  part 

of  this  great  Babylon — )  and  I  turn  to  my  letters. 
Among  them  is  youn.  Every  word  opens  the  flood- 
gates  of  memory.  I  think  especially  of  that  last 
Joyous  feast  at  —  when  poetry,  wit  and  music 
flung  their  triple  radiance  over  us.  I  must  bestow 
a  page  of  friendship's  tediousness  upon  you.  This 
inkshed  has  done  me  good  already."  And  so  the 
gifted  and  loving  fellow  goes  on.  Methinks  I 
grasp  his  hand  across  the  sea. 

What  hours  of  mental  agony  may  human  crea- 
tures endure,  of  which  not  even  their  intimates  are 
conscious— betrayed  only  by  a  somewhat  paler 
complexion,  subdued  manner  or  drooping  eye !  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  soul  can  wrestle  with  destiny 
and  make  no  sign.  There  is  a  world  of  silent 
endurance  of  which  few  observers  dream.  The 
will,  pride,  delicacy,  a  fear  of  causing  useless  pain 


to  others,  a  kind  of  magnanimous  pleasure  in  bear- 
ing what  must  be  borne  alone — all  nerve  and  iso- 
late the  spirit.  How  genial  then  seems  the  epitaph 
that  so  haunted  Byron's  ftmcy — Implora  pace  ! 

There  was  an  awful  conflagration  last  night,  and 
not  until  long  afler  noon  to-day  were  the  flames 
even  partially  extinguished.  A  thousand  rumors 
of  the  amount  of  individual  losses,  of  the  heroic 
eflforts  of  the  firemen,  of  lives  sacrificed,  fortunes 
annihilated,  and  of  aflfecting  and  dramatic  incidents 

are  afloat  in  the  city.     Sooa  after  sunset  P 

and  myself  found  ourselves  as  usual  at  C's  resi- 
dence.   She  had  passed  many  successive  hours  in 
nervous  trepidation,  doubtful  of  our  safety.  There 
was  now  a  reaction  in  her  feelings  and  she  insisted, 
in  spite  of  our  remonstrance,  upon  visiting  the 
scene  of  destruction.     We  rode  to  the  nearest 
patrol  and  ofiering  the  card  of  the  commandant, 
were  allowed  to  proceed ;  making  our  way  with 
no  little  diflUculty  over  bales  of  go9ds,  reeking 
water  pipes,  heaps  of  cinders  and  crushed  furniture 
until  we  reached  a   building  of  stone  which  re- 
mained entire.      Borrowing  a  lantern  from  the 
watchman  we  ascended   through  a    suffocating 
atmosphere  to  the  roof.    What  a  spectacle !    Im- 
mense chimney-stacks  rose,  here  and  there,  from 
a  vast  plain  heaped  with  smouldering  ruins,  like  so 
many  towers  and  obelisks.    Huge  flames  darted 
up  from  deep  cellars  like  volcanoes,  and  an  im- 
mense canopy  of  smoke  hung  motionless  over  all. 
Here  and  there  was  revealed  the  bright  uniform  of 
a  military  guard,  but  silence  and  gloom  lay  brood- 
ing all  around.     In   the  opposite  direction  the 
moonbeams  fell  serenely  upon  dome«  steeple  and 
quiet  roof;  vessels  appeared  at  anchor  in  the  silver 
and  tranquil  bay,  forming  a  picture  of  safety  and 
repose.    We  gazed  long  and  earnestly  from   our 
observatory  upon  the  contrasted  scenes.      They 
irresistibly  impelled  us  to  reflection,  as  if  a  chart 
of  destiny  or  a  solemn  vision  suddenly  unfolded. 
C—  looked  like  a  sybil  as  her  noble  form  was 
relieved  against  the  sky.    Her  quick  imagination 
was  instantly  kindled,  and  the  sense  of  danger  to 
which  she  had  at  first  yielded  gave  way  to  a  kind 
of  hushed  enthusiasm.     She  compared  the  two 
prospects  to  heaven  and  hell — love  and  fate — hope 
and  despair,  and  a  thousand  other  antagonisms. 

I  met  L ,  our  gentlemanly  consul,  early  this 

morning,  on  his  way  to  the  harbor.  He  had 
received  notice  that  an  American  man-of-war  was 
in  the  offing.  As  we  approached  the  pier,  a  gallant 
fiigate  "  swiried  into  the  bay  "  beneath  a  glorious 
sky  and  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  lookers- 
on.  We  sprang  into  a  boat  and  by  the  time  her 
anchor  was  dropped  were  alongside.  The  official 
visit  was  rather  tardily  announced,  and  the  conse- 
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quence  was  that  just  as  one  of  the  lieutenants 
ushered  us  into  the  commander's  cabin,  the  salute 
commenced  and  the  deafening  jar  of  the  reports 
somewhat  interrupted  our  mutual  greetings.  When 
the  uproar  had  ceased,  however,  we  had  a  delight- 
fill  interview.    It  seems  to  me  impossible  for  one 
to  realize  the  true  glow  of  national  pride  or  afiec- 
tion,  until  he  is  thus  brought  in  contact  with  some 
noble  evidence  of  his  country's  power  in  a  foreign 
land.    There  is  a  class  of  well-meaning  philan> 
thropists  who  rail  against  the  expenses  of  navy  and 
army,  and  doubtless*  the  re  is  rational  ground  lor 
their  complaints.     But  I  am  convinced  that  one  of 
our  national  ships— so  majestic  a  symbol  of  human 
enterprize,with  her  strict  discipline,  beauty  of  model 
and  brave  officers — ^by  her  mere  presence  in  distant 
seas,  produces  a  moral  impression  as  salutary  in 
its  indirect  effect,  as  it  is  captivating  to  the  fancy. 
As  I  sat  with  the  manly  and  courteous  commander 
with  the  insignia  of  my  distant  country  all  around, 
and  talked  of  her  political  condition,  with  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  richest  beauty, 
visible  from  the  stern  windows,  I  felt  a  conscious- 
nesB  of  home  ties  and  responsibilities  at  once 
dignified  and  sweet     The  show  of  authority  is 
indispensable  in  the  world  ;  and  if  the  peace-makers 
did  but  know  it,  one  of  the  surest  preventives  of 
war.    The  marked  superiority  of  position  which 
the  American  citizen  enjoys  abroad  is  owing,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  these  gallant  representatives 
of  his  native  land,  which  have  inspired  foreigners 
with  a  sense  of  her  strength  and  chivalry.    The 
cry  of  aristocracy  is  ignorantly  raised  against  the 
army  and  navy ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  field  more  equally  open  to  merit.    No  man  wor- 
thy the  name  is  justified  in  looking  with  envy  upon 
any  distinction  founded  in  nature.    Such,  by  the 
very  laws  of  being,  will  and  should  assert  them- 
selves ;  and  the  genius  of  our  institution  attempts 
not  to  supersede,  but  only  affords  them  scope.     As 
means  of  rearing  a  race  of  gentlemen  (which  no- 


thing in  our  social  system  as  in  other  countries 
absolutely  secures) — they  should  be  respected  and 
cherished. 

All  human  beings,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
and  breadth  of  their  characters,  lead  two  lives ; — 
parallel,  intercommunicating,  yet  distinct; — tlie 
one  outward,  mechanical,  a  life  of  routine,  duty 
and  habit ;  the  other  inward,  conscious  and  per- 
sonal. Since  ^-—  left  here,  how  have  I  learned 
to  realize  these  separate  existences  !  Calm  and 
methodical,  apparently  occupied  with  the  business 
of  the  hour,  faithful  to  each  social*  demand,  I  have 
all  the  while  felt  as  if  only  a  passive  actor  in  an 
indifferent  scene.  My  doings  and  sayings  have 
had  less  reality  to  myself  than  the  sound  of  the 
Ave  Maria,  the  odors  from  the  lemon-grove,  the 
shadow  on  the  terrace,  the  play  of  the  sunset  breeze 
or  the  hues  of  the  firmament — because  these  are 
so  much  more  intimately  associated  with  my  gena- 
ine  ff^elings  than  the  men  and  women,  the  gossip 
and  ceremony  around  me.  It  may  be  a  purely 
fiinciful  idea,  but  such  influences,  borne  from  the 
life  of  nature,  utter  a  kind  of  sympathy,  flatter  the 
imagination  and  whisper  sweet  memories  and 
glorious  hopes : 

Since  thy  departure  T  em  crown  so  wiae 

That  no  puhe  ttin  ftt  what  the  boars  may  bring ; 

A  calm  recipient  with  averted  eyes 

I  stand  beside  Time's  ever-giuhing  spring : 

For  now  thy  love  has  crowned  me,  far  apart 

My  spirit  nestles— guarded  by  a  light. 

That  like  Correggi(»*s  angels  floods  the  heart 

With  sacred  loneliness  and  tender  might : 

And  since  thy  face  no  more  with  daily  joy 

Fills  my  rapt  vision — waking  fond  surmise. 

Nor  thy  melodious  voice  from  all  annoy 

Lures  by  sweet  questions  or  serene  replies— 

My  life,  like  Imogea*s,  no  thoughts  sustain 

But  of  the  jewel  I  may  see  again.* 


•        —Wot  comforted  to  live 

But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world 

Thai  I  may  see  again.    Ofmbdiiu. 
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BT    KISS     LOUISE    OLIVIA   HUNTEK. 


I  HAVK  a  sweet  cousin  of  sunny  fifteen, 
As  joyous  and  gaileleaa  as  can  be,  I  ween; 
Her  young  heart  is  artless,  and  open  as  day, 
She  is  trusting  and  loving — my  own  darling  May 

Her  form  in  its  moulding  is  petite  and  lithe. 
And  her  spirit  i>  ever  joy-gushing  and  blithe, 
And  her  footftU  la  light  aa  the  step  of  a  flty'— 
Ne*er  waa  mortal  so  graceful  as  rare  Cousin  Blay. 


Her  dark  eyes  are  eloquent,  earnest  and  meek, 

And  the  rich  glow  of  health  e*er  Ulamlnea  her  cheek, 


Where  the  amile  and  the  dimple  at  bo-peep  oft  play- 
Oh  the  fairest  of  maidens  is  bright  Cousin  May  ! 

The  tonee  of  her  voice  are  both  tender  and  low, 
Ne*er  the  notes  of  a  bird  could  be  sweetet,!  Uow  ; 
She  is  sensitive,  truthful,  and  playful,  and  gay, 
And  of  all  hearta  the  idol — my  own  Cousin  May. 


Now  she  springs  to  my  side  with  her  footstep  of  graoe, 
Now  she  raises  her  eyes  fUll  of  mirth  to  my  face. 
Then  with  low  burst  of  laughter  she  bounds  far  away — 
Oh  what  heart  could  withstand  thee,  my  witch-cousin  May! 


^^ifviipips  dimowH  i!i£[[aiSLia>ig. 


BT     FANNV      FORRSSTSR. 


Socrates  is  immortalized  no  less  for  his  forbearing 
disposition  than  for  his  philosophy ;  and  when  we 
read  of  the  doings  of  the  famous  vixen  we  are 
amazed  at  his  wondrous  se]f  control.  Socrates 
was  a  great  man,  no  donbt,  and  like  all  great  men 
did  great  things ;  but  yet  some  moderns,  I  fancy, 
might  set  up  a  claim  that  would  make  his  preten- 
sions quake .  Zantippe  in  a  storm  is  nothing  to 
Zantippe  amiable.  Petruchio  deserved  the  poet's 
embalming,  I  dare  say  ;  but  there  is  a  character 
that  even  Shakspeare  dared  not  lisp  a  word  about. 
What  do  yon  think  of  a  gentle  creature,  who,  with 
the  most  amiable  expression  and  sweetest  smile, 
will  lisp  forth  the  stinging  word,  and  smile  the 
sweeter  when  she  sees  you  wince  1  Or  what  do 
you  think  of  the  little  gentler  one,  who,  while  you 
are  trying  all  in  your  power  to  please  her,  will 
manage  to  find  a  hook  on  which  to  hang  a  com- 
plaint, and  then — complain?  Oh  no!  but  tell 
you  wit^^  the  air  of  a  martyr  that  she  forgives  you ; 
whatever  you  do  her  angelic  nature  will  not  allow 
her  to  retaliate  ;  cost  what  it  may  she  will  suffer 
in  silence.  If  yon  control  your  temper  then,  don't 
wonder  at  Socrates  any  more.  There  is  some 
merit  in  keeping  every  muscle  in  its  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  torrent  of  fire,  and  you  feel  great  com- 
placency after  having  performed  the  feat ;  but  the 
golden  spur  all  buried  up  in  roses  goads  almost  to 
madness.  There  are  but  few  vixens  now-a-days ;  it 
is  very  vulgar  to  scold  and  no  lady  who  has  the  least  (I 
will  not  say  self- respect — ihatinvolvesahigherprin- 
ciple)  regard  for  her  reputation  will  get  intoa  passion. 
Such  refinement  is  vastly  agreeable. ;  but  blessed 
is  the  man  or  woman  too  obtuse  to  take  a  hint. 
The  polished  shackles,  so  well  calculated  to  subdue 
an  excess  of  spirit,  are  powerless  before  the  con- 
tinual dropping  which  cankera  as  it  falls.  There 
is  no  restraint  for  a  fretful,  complaining  disposition ; 
nor  for  one  made  happy  by  the  power  of  making 
others  miserable ;  nor  for  that  most  detestable  of 
all  self-righteous  beings,  one  who  throws  the  bur- 
den on  your  shoulders  and  claims  the  credit  of 
being  the  most  sublime  of  sufferers — I  say  for 
none  of  these  is  there  any  restraint  unless  it  be 
cultivated  within.  If— I  do  not  say  you  can,  but 
if  you  can,  by  "  love  or  duty,"  gain  any  power 
over  such  persons,  you  will  deserve  to  be  canonized. 
(When  I  say  you,  I  do  not  mean  husbands  and 
lovers  particularly;  I  am  addressing  men  and 
women  both,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  those 
blessed  with  intimate,  fa  miliar  friends.)  The  mag- 
nanimity requisite  for  the  forgiveness  4)f  great  of- 


fences has  but  little  likeness  to  the  "unostentatious 
forbearance  which  must  be  cultivated  if  families 
would  be  happy.  There  are  people  in  the  world, 
zealous  advocates  of  reform,  who,  in  their  great 
desire  to  do  good,  are  quite  above  the  paltry  con- 
sideration of  making  others  happy.  To  such  I 
have  nothing  to  say ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  them  stoop  now  and  pick  up  the  little  talis- 
man which  would  insure  success ;  but  those  who 
are  aware  that  human  natures  are  sensitive  as 
well  as  depraved  may  be  inclined  to  listen.  I  will 
not  say  that  misery  fo  linked  with  vice ;  but  expe- 
rience shows  that  there  is  but  a  step  between  the 
two  ;  and  if  you  desire  to  induce  a  person  to  do 
wrong,  there  is  no  shorter  or  easier  way  of  accom- 
plishing your  object  than  to  set  him  quarreling 
with  the  world,  and  himself,  and  the  destiny  of 
man.  Make  a  person  miserable,  and  the  cloud  that 
rests  upon  his  heart  has  a  tendency  to  obscure  his 
moral  vision  ;  hence  he  is  no  philanthropist  who, 
while  binding  up  with  the  hand,  will  wound  with 
the  tongue.  The  tormentor  of  others  is  a  self- 
tormentor  ;  and  while  the  sunshine  we  dispense  is 
reflected  back  with  redoubled  brilliancy  on  our 
own  hearts,  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  able  to  mortify  and  annoy  a  com- 
panion has  enough  in  it  that  is  demon-like  to  indi- 
cate its  source.  And  this  petty  malignity  finds  a 
resting-place  in  the  bosom  of  many  a  gentle  being 
who  would  be  shocked  by  the  mere  mention  of  the 
word  applied  to  any  but  the  midnight  ruffian  or 
wandering  savage.  Many  a  benevolent  heart 
which  grows  faint  at  the  sight  of  wretchedness, 
and  never  sleeps  while  charity  is  knocking  at  its 
door,  wUl  yet  carelessly,  perchance  unconsciously , 
turn  the  fireside  Eden  to  a  Pandemonium. 

Carefully,  very  carefully,  should  the  young  guard 
against  the  first  slight  feeling  of  discontent  and 
fretfidness.  It  is  the  first  touch  of  the  plague-spot 
which  years  and  increasing  cares  will  make  deeper 
and  wider ;  and  which  will  ere  long  shut  its  un- 
happy victim  without  the  pale  of  every  human 
heart.  The  wish  to  relieve  suffering,  to  clothe  the 
naked  and  feed  the  hungry,  is  an  attribute  of  hu- 
manity without  which  man  would  descend  in  the 
scale  of  being  far  below  many  species  of  the  brute 
creation ;  but  the  ready  sympathy,  the  cheerful 
smile,  the  heart  which  locks  up  its  own  sorrows 
and  whispers  the  word  to  make  another  glad — 
this,  this  indicates  the  high  origin  of  man,  of  that 
soul  first  awakened  by  the  breath  divine  ;  and  this 
is  the  sunshine  of  life. 
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"  Yet  not  uom«et  it  wa»  that  one  like  that  young  friend  of  oar$, 

So  geoUe  and  to  beaaUfal,  ihould  perifh  with  the  flowen."— Bryamt. 


Ah  !  mourn  her  as  you  would  a  flower ! 

The  rose  will  rise  again , 
The  glory  of  the  garden-bower, 

The  gem  of  Florals  train ! 

The  harebell,  softly,  as  of  old, 

Its  tiny  tune  shall  play, 
The  crocus  hold  her  cup  of  gold 

To  catch  the  8un*s  first  ray . 

The  wild  Jieath-flower,  her  purple  gems 
And  bells  of  pearl  shall  swing ; 

And  on  the  woodbine's  waving  stems, 
The  hum-bird  plume  his  wing : 

The  jasmine-tree  once  more  shall  be 

With  sUrry  garlands  gay ; 
And  dewy  blooms  shall  blushing  wreathe 

The  roee-aeacia's  spray : 

Where  Spring  bestows  her  first  sweet  kits 

Upon  oor  happy  earth, 
Memorial  of  that  moment's  bliss, 

The  snow-drop  shall  have  birth : 

The  Tiolet->childhood*s  earliest  Ioto— 
Shall  hide  by  waters  bright ; 

The  lithe  laburnum  twine,  aboTe, 
Her  coronals  of  light : 


The  daisy— Spring's  sweet  babe— reborn, 
Shall  peep  the  grass  between } 


And  cowslips— darlings  of  the  mom- 
Shall  star  with  gold  the  green  : 


Theliule  lily  too  shall  rise, 

The  fairy  of  the  field, 
While  her  small,  lucid  chalices 

Thttir  soft,  pure  perfume  yield. 


And  in  her  boat  of  emerald  green, 

The  *  fiower  of  Ught  *  shall  lie, 
And  fioat,  a  radiant  riTer-qneen, 

In  peerless  beauty  by : 

Such  were  the  sweetness,  grace  and  bloom, 

That  in  her  spirit  met ! 
7%e$e  gifti  ye  laid  not  in  the  tomb— 

They  Utc  to  bless  you  yet. 

Ah !  nothing  that  is  lovely  dies  I 

When  cold  decay  is  near, 
The  radiant  «(m/  of  beauty  flies 

To  seek  a  holier  sphere. 


"She  went  the  way  of  other  flowers  ;  '* 
She  drooped  her  fair,  young  head, 

While  o'er  her  form,  in  lingering  love, 
Her  soul  a  halo  shed  ! 


Tou  saw  her  like  the  lily  fade. 
Ah  !  not  in  endless  night } 

Above,  in  some  sweet  Eden-flade, 
Yon*U  find  yon  *  flower  of  light !  < 
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It  was  a  cold  night,  such  a  night  as  the  sel6sh 
man  hags  himself  in  while  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  his  blazing  fire,  and  the  kindly  one  wishes  with 
a  sigh — forgetting  for  the  moment  his  own  pros- 
perity— ^he  could  share  his  sparkling  grate  with  the 
poor  and  desolate. 

The  wind  blew  in  fitlul  and  hollow  gusts  with 
a  low  wailing  sound,  as  though  each  blast  had 
swept  oyer  a  church-yard,  where  the  epitaphs 
chronicled  the  deaths  of  the  young  and  pure  alone, 
while  the  pattering  of  the  rain  drops  seemed  like 
the  tears  of  a  good  spirit  falling  for  their  decease. 

We  were  seated  in  our  small  but  snug  chamber 

in Inn,  luxuriating  in  rest,  or  rather  feeling 

we  had  a  right  to  desist  from  actual  and  laborious 
occupation— «s  at  the  time  we  write  of,  we  were 
editing  a  monthly  periodical  and  the  sudden  illness 
of  one  of  our  contributors  had  forced  us  to  work 
**  double  tides  "  to  make  up  the  necessary  quantity 
of  matter  for  the  forthcoming  number.  We  had 
concluded  our  task'  and  the  fear  of  the  distracting 
cry  for  "  more  copy  *'  was  banished  from  our  hearts, 
and  we  mentally  snapped  our  fingers — those  galley 
slaves  of  the  pen — tied  like  the  luckless  wretches 
to  their  implements  of  labor — at  the  said  pen,  the 
printer,  his  devil  and  all  his  works. 

We  had  insensibly  &llen  into  that  delicious 
half-steeping  and  half- waking  mood,  which  gives 
one  the  feeling  of  being  an  alien  from  another 
world  stealthily  watching  the  goings  on  of  this ; 
our  eyea  were  indeed  open  but "  their  sense  was 
shut." 

We  experienced  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
pain  upon  the  reduction  to  ashes  of  a  flaming  red 
coal,  which  in  our  torpor  appeared  to  represent  the 
nose  of  our  great  uncle  John,  whose  profile — 
a  very  himian  salamander — ^was  but  a  moment  be- 
fore brilliantly  depicted  in  the  glowing  cinders ; 
and  were  making  somewhat  vague  and  original 
monetary  calculations  as  to  the  probable  expense 
of  having  ourself  '*  done  in  that  style"  when  we 
were  suddenly  called  back  to  actual  existence  by 
the  heavy  sound  of  some  parcel  dropped  into  our 
letter  box. 

We  started,  rubbed  our  eyes,  then  our  hands 
and  lastly  our  shins,  and  repeating  to  ourself 
*<  made  up,"  threw  ourself  back  in  our  easy  chair 
and  endeavored  to  relapse  into  our  former  dreamy 
quiet — but  our  effort  was  vain ;  the  spell  was 


broken,  the  coals  were  mere  coals,  unendeared  by 
ancestral  delineations.  There  was  no  "  Promethean 
heat  that  could  their  light  relume  ;"  our  great 
uncle  John's  profile,  like  himself,  was  ashes ! 

We  were,  in  the  phrase  of  the  "  worldly-wise 
men,"  wide  awake !  and  like  them  too  much  the 
slaves  and  victims  of  life's  cold  realities  to  be  able 
to  e^joy  our  former  warm  little  romance. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  to  do  something,  mental- 
ly or  bodily,  and  so  like  most  lazy  persons  we  chose 
the  former,  and  began  to  wonder.  We  wondered 
if  the  sound  was  made  by  the  *'  copy  "  of  a  new 
contributor  or  an  old  one  ;  if  the  former,  lady  or 
gentleman?  steel  pen,  or  crow  quill?  if  the  latter, 
which  of  them  ?  Then  we  went  on  wondering 
whether  it  was  a  contribution  at  all ;  then  we  dozed 
and  dreamed— oh,  horror !  that  it  was  the  "Queen's 
taxes ! "  Suddenly  our  somnolent  terrors  were  re- 
lieved by  seeing  the  superscription,  "  Income  tax," 
and  we  laughed  till  our  sides  ached  at  the  intense 
humor  of  such  a  document  being  leA  at  an  au- 
thor's door,  but  awoke  in  an  agony  of  terror  when, 
like  a  pantomime  scene,  its  aspect  changed  and  it 
appeared  to  be  a  communication  in  the  imperative 
mood  for  the  balance  of  our  tailor's  bill. 

Thoroughly  roused  by  this  unpleasant  apparition, 
we  rushed  to  the  letter  box  and  abstracted  a  roll 
of  closely  written  pieces  of  paper ;  we  say  pieces— 
we  might  ahnost  substitute  "  scraps ;  **  for  such  a 
thing  as  a  half  sheet  could  not  be  discovered 
among  them. 

They  consisted  of  leaves  from  memorandum 
books,  backs  of  letters,  and  cast  off  envelopes. 
They  looked  to  us  like  paper  ghosts  of  the  original 
rags.  Interested  by  the  singularity  of  their  ap- 
pearance we  opened  them,  and  our  eyes  fell  upon 
the  title  written  in  a  free  bold  hand ;  it  was.  The 
Suicide ! 

It  struck  us  as  a  strange  one  and  we  did  not 
like  it.  The  night  had  doubtless  something  to  do 
with  our  feelings.  They  were  more  worked  upon 
by  the  words  than  we  were  willing  to  admit  to  our- 
self. We  repeated  them  three  or  four  times  as  it  were 
involuntarily;  the  last  time  we  did  so  aloud,  and 
we  actually  started  at  the  sound  of  our  own  voice> 

We  pushed  the  scraps  from  us,  and  muttered, "to- 
morrow will  be  time  enough,  we  shall  only  dream 
of  cross-roads  and  dark  lanthoms,  and  pointed 
stakes,  if  we  read  them  now  ;  we  will  not  look  at 
them." 
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Bnt  we  did !  We  coald  not  help  it ;  there  was 
a  fearful  fascination  about  them.  We  could 
not  turn  from  them  ;  the  draft  from  an  open  door 
moved  them ;  the  terrible  title  seemed  to  shake 
itself  reproBchiiilly  at  us,  and  one  of  the  rem- 
nants fell  at  our  feet.  We  picked  it  up  ;  there 
were  marks  upon  it,  as  though  the  ink  had  been 
paled  by  mingling  with  falling  tears.  We  could 
bear  our  suspense  no  longer,  so  we  trimmed  our 
lamp  and  read  the  following : — 

"  I  am  at  length  resolved,  and  a  weight  is  off 
my  mind !  In  a  few  hours  this  narrative  will  be 
my  epitaph !  The  bloodless  lip  will  cease  to  qui- 
ver, the  heart  to  bear  its  fearfiil  weight  of  anguish, 
and  the  brain  to  burn  with  recollections  which  can 
know  no  balm  but  death  or  madness. 

"  I  am  looking  my  last  upon  the  glorious  sun  ' 
Oh,  how  I  love  his  beams !  They  are  falling  on 
the  faces  of  my  wife  and  child,  gilding  them  like  a 
smiJe  from  Heaven. 

"  They  little  dream  that  when  the  gorgeous 
planet  sets  I  shall  be  lifeless ! 

"  Let  me  remember  the  hour  I  have  chosen  for 
the  deed  is  midnight — aye,  midnight ! 

"  I  would  not  die  in  the  broad  glare  of  day. 
That  were  a  double  death.  No !  nor  in  the  green 
fields,  I  would  not  answer  the  sweet  voice '  of 
the  happy  birds  with  a  cry  of  agony ;  nor  en- 
crimson  the  pure  flowers  with  the  dreadful  stain 
left  by  a  suicidal  hand  ;  nor  will  I  sully  the  clear 
calm  river,  and  drive  from  its  cool  banks,  with 
stories  of  my  fate  for  years  to  come,  the  happy 
lovers  who  beneath  the  moon's  soft  beams,  look  on 
its  tranquil  waters,  and,  swayed  by  hope's  bright 
promises,  fancy  their  Jives  will  flow  as  calmly 
on  their  course  as  does  the  pure  waveless  cur- 
rent. 

**  No  drug  shall  pass  my  lips,  no  blame  attach 
to  othen  for  this  my  fearful  fate.  My  own  right 
hand  shall  give  me  rest  and  peace. 

«( Why  should  I  die  1 

**  I  have  two  reasons.  I  cannot  dig,  to  beg  I 
am  ashamed. 

<*  Men — aye,  and  old  men  too — have  told  their 
lives  by  hours,  days  and  months,  and  long,  long 
years ;  the  tally  of  mine  has  been  kept  with  gold 
— my  last  piece  is  gone  and  I  must  follow  it. 

**  It  would  be  |plly  on  my  own  part  not  to  do 
so ;  criminal  to  my  wife  and  child  to  hesitate. 

<*  I  have  lived  with  the  proudest  of  the  land — 
their  e^uaZ.  Shall  I  become  their  scom^ebase 
my  heart's  treasures  when  my  life  can  save  them  1 

Never ! 

'*  To  night,  if  spirits  meet,  mine  shall  confix)nt 
that  stem  old  man's  who  nerved  my  hand  for  the 
brave  deed.** 

We  paused  and  a  feeling  of  indescribable  awe 
stole  over  us  and  our  blood  ran  cold  as  we  ima- 
gined ourself  an  unseen  witness  to  this  strange 


assignation — this  meeting  of  the  fleshless  and  phan- 
tom enemies. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  manuscript,  "  this  night, 
the  anniversary  one  of  your  deep  corse,  shall  be 
our  time  of  union  in  the  spirit  world !  Will  my 
soul  quail  before  youPs  t  Or  will  it  brave  yon  there, 
as  I  did  here  t    Midnight  will  answer  that. 

*'  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  world.  He,  and 
he  only,  ever  wronged  me. 

"  Up  to  this  hour  I  have  been  a  pampered  son  of 
luxury.  Want  and  I  are  strangers.  Shall  I  live  to 
make  his  hateful  presence  familiar  to  my  roof;  to 
mark  the  mildew  of  his  blasting  touch  wither  the 
roses  on  my  loved  one's  cheeks ;  to  let  him  banquet 
on  the  rich  beauties  I  so  love  to  gaze  upon,  and 
after  months  of  hopeless  agony  follow  their  wasted 
forms — ^wan,  withered  effigies  of  what  they  were — 
to  his  final  goal — ^the  grave  t 

'*  No!  not  while  my  strong  right  hand  can  do 
its  desperate  office ! 

'*Hark!  twelve  I 

**  How  every  stroke  of  the  '  iron  tongue  of 
time '  vibrates  on  my  heart !  What  a  strange  re- 
vival of  the  past  springs  into  life  at  each  deep  tone ! 

"There!  I  see  clearly  depicted  in  shadows 
which  seem  as  substances  the  story  of  my  life. 

'*  That  laughing  child,  tended  with  the  gentlest 
care  of  the  doating  mother,  that  fair  and  exqui- 
sitely moulded  being  who  parts  the  thick  curls  on 
his  glowing  brow,  is  my  first  memory  of  the  pre- 
destined *  9uieide  !  * 

**  My  eyes  are  fixed  upon  another  tableau. 
Miuutes  alone  have  past  but  they  have  done  the 
work  of  years. 

The  scene  has  changed— a  well  grown  youth 
leans  over  the  couch  of  death !  The  sweet  face  of 
the  expiring  woman  is  the  sublimed  similitude  of 
the  loving  mother ;  the  hot  tear  of  the  boy  fell  on 
her  marble  hand — ^the  deep  fountains  of  her  love 
have  overflowed  their  chaimels  and  the  out-pouring 
of  her  soid's  warm  prayer  for  his  peace  and  welfere 
rises  with  her  last  breath  to  Heaven.  He  stoops  to 
kiss  her  lips,  to  thank  her  for  the  smile  that  plays 
aroimd  them.  He  has  felien  senseless  as  herselfl 
Oh,God!    He  kissed  a  corse  •    I  did  to  ! 

"  Minutes  again  have  passed,  again  with  the  ef- 
fect of  years.  Yes,  by  Heaven !  That  is  the  very 
place — the  soft  moonlight  falls  as  it  then  did  on 
the  stately  terrace.  No  flower  has  changed — the 
buds  are  still  unblown,  and  the  bland  smile  and 
flushing  cheek  of  nature's  loveliest  child  are  rich 
in  all  their  eariy  sweetness,  even  as  they  were  on 
that  blest  night,  when  the  feir  girl  clinging  around 
the  idol  of  her  heart,  with  an  embrace  in  which 
deep  love  scarce  conquered  maiden  fear,  confessed 
she  felt  and  prised,  and— oh,  exstatic  bliss,  return- 
ed— ^the  passion  of  the  spell-bound  youth  who 
gazed  upon  her  with  an  eye  of  proud,  triumphant, 
overwhelming  joy. 


"  Tliat  eye  is  now  fixed  on  the  dial  whose 
quick  hands  mark  its  brief  space  of  life.  Seconds 
have  passed  as  months.  Another  change !  See. 
truth's  hand  agilin  has  limned  the  picture. 

"  Are  tears  imperishable  that  thus  her's  stand 
upon  her  pallid  cheek  1 

'*  Are  oaths  of  love  expressed  in  never  dying 
sounds  that  in  after  years  again  they  ring  upon  my 
ear  in  the  full  tones  of  fervent,  deep  intensity  which 
woke  the  echoes  in  that  grand  and  bannered  hall  1 
And  there !  Has  he  left  his  grave  to  meet  me  1 
There  stands  the  stem  old  man,  as  on  that  night 
he  stood,  and  heard  the  man  his  soul  abhorred 
blest  as  his  daughter's  husband  ! 

**  Have  I  slept?  'No !  Yet  all  has  passed  away. 

**  My  eyes  have  lost  the  palpable  portrayal  of 

the  paati  but  memory  retains  its  magic  power. 

«        •        «        « 

'*  It  was  no  &ult  of  mine  for  which  he  hated 
me.  Was  I  to  blame  because,  from  fancied  wrongs 
done  by  a  father  I  had  never  known,  he  felt  him- 
self agrieved?  And  when  I  heard  that  father's 
memory — ^hallowed  by  the  grave — dishonored  by 
a  stranger's  voice — and  used  the  strength  of  scarce- 
ly more  than  boyhood  to  strike  the  slanderer  down, 
could  I  foresee  the  after-love  I  bore  hia  daughter 
would  be  the  means  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  rank- 
ling in  his  unforgiving  breast ! 

•        »        •        • 

'*  Yes!  These  were  his  words.  I  hear  them 
now,  dearly,  as  I  did  then. 

"  She  is  your's — ^your's,  sir  ,  rather  would  I  she 
had  been  the  tomVs!  But  she,  nor  she  ahne,  is 
your's!  I  hate  and  loathe  you  with  a  deep  detesta- 
tion, words  can  never  speak ;  and  I  will  have 
revenge  for  this — ^mark  me,  sir— the  deepest,  dead- 
liest and  most  fearful  human  imagination  can  con- 
ceive. Look  around  you  !  This  noble  mansion 
these  broad  lands,  this  princely  retinue  of  willing 
servants,  these  adjuncts  to  the  bliss  of  all  men's  lives 
—these  necessaries  to  one  reared  like  her,  are  from 
this  moment  your's .' 

"  This  was  noble  vengeance  ! 

'*  We  knelt  before  him.  We  blest,  we  thanked, 
we  could  have  worshipped  him.  We  turned  our 
eyes  to  his.  The  gorgon's  head  was  not  a  fable — 
oar  hearts  were  stone. 

**  There  was  no  scowl  upon  his  brow— but  there 
hirked  a  smile  upon  his  thin  and  firm-set  lips  that 
might  have  told  the  triumph  of  the  prince  of 
fiends  when  Paradise  was  lost ! 

«        •        *        • 

*  *  Last  night  I  gazed  upon  his  corse. 
His  face  was  whiter  than  the  cere  cloth  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Death  had  claimed  all— changed  all- 
all  but  the  hideous  smile — that  lived — aye,  Iwed 
upon  the  livid  lips. 
'*  Hark  I  I  hear  thee—  strike  boldly. 
«*  One ! " 
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*'  I  must  be  brief. 

"The  will— the  will!" 

**  Oh  what  a  crowd  of  eager  faces,  ghoul-like, 
are  gathered  around  to  learn  if  aught  springing 
from  death  is  lef^  for  them  to  banquet  on ! 

*  •        «         * 

''Shameful!  Had  he  no  feeling  7  I  am  his  only 
brother — and  yet  not  even  mentioned  1  '* 

"  Scandalous !  I  am  his  wife's  own  sistfer.  There 
must  have  been  some  undue  influence,  or  /  should 
not  have  been  forgotten — and  all — aye,  all — lef^  to 
an  alien  and  his  daughter. 

*'  Listen — all  to  this  condition : 

"  *  The  above  bequest  of  all  my  lands,  houses, 
esutes,  personal  property,  monies  and  securities,  to 
become  the  sole  property  of  my  aforesaid  daughter, 

<  Upon  the  death  of  her  aforesaid  husband  ! 

*  Till  that  take  place  to  remain, in  trust — this  will 
to  become  null  and  void  should  the  smallest  assist- 
ance, pecuniary  or  otherwise,  be  afibrded  her  said 
husband  ;  and  I  farther  direct  and  will  that  twelve 
hours  aflerthe  reading  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  the  said  trustees  do  see  my  said  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband  leave  the  house  where  they 
are  now  living,  with  all  the  furniture  and  contents 
thereof,  the  said  house  to  remain  unoccupied  till  the 
death  of  the  said  husband. 

'  h»1i  THAT  IS  MT  SEVBiraE !  ' 

•  •        •        « 

"  Horrible  consummation  of  the  fearful  threat  I 

*'  I  am  to  be  the  sole  bar  to  the  happiness  of 
her  I  would  die  for.  1  am  the  only  person  that 
must  never  share  her  joy !  This  is,  indeed,  the 
master-piece  of  malice. 

"  That  canvas  glowing  with  the  magic  of  Mu- 
rillo's  pencil,  life's  mimicry,  could  be  exchanged  for 
ample  means  to  buy  for  me  the  fiill  reality  of  the 
heart's  ileep  yearnings,  life  itself.  The  faces  seem 
to  mock  me.  I  dare  not  touch  it.  This  faultless 
room,  fitted  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  must  be 
exchanged  for  what  t   The  sepulchre ! 

"  The  scraps  I  write  on  are  all  I  now  dare  call 
my  own.  I  use  them  in  the  desperate  hope  some 
chance  may  let  me  live  without  rendering  my  dar- 
ling wretched.  Can  I  by  unceasing  industry  with 
my  pen  procure  for  them  a  share  of  this  world's 
comforts  ?  I  wait  till  midnight  for  an  answer. 
The  last  stroke  of  twelve  and  this  unheeded  finds 
me  a  sttictdb  ! 

"  No  4— St., square." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  deep 
interest  and  painful  excitement  which  pervaded  us 
as  we  read  this  singular  document.  Our  first  im- 
pulse was  to  look  at  the  clock.  It  wanted  twenty 
minutes  to  the  dreadful  hour.  We  snatched  our 
hat,  rushed  out  as  we  were  in  our  morning  gown, 
and  franticly  dashed  along  the  almost  deserted 
streets,  the  tails  of  our  fiided  brocade  streaming 
behind  us  and  reproaching  our  exposure  of  them 
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to  the  piiilefls  storm  by  their  violent  and  unceasing 
flappings  and  flutterings. 

On  we  went,  op  one  street  and  down  another— 
across  ail  sorts  of  squares  and  through  all  kinds 
of  mud,  slush  and  gutters,  did  we  speed  our  im- 
petuous course.  Oh,  how  long,  immeasurably  long, 
seemed  every  yard  we  wildly  hurried  over ! 

The  chimes  told  the  death  of  another  quarter! 
The  sound  fell  upon  our  agonized  brain  like  the 
lacerating  and  blood-stained  spur  upon  the  reeking 
aides  of  the  jaded  but  willing  racer.  We  answer- 
ed to  the  goad  which  put  new  wings  to  our  heels. 
We  heeded  no  obstructions ;  the  **  leaders  "  of  a 
night-coach  tossed  their  heads  high  in  the  air  as 
our  streaming  hair  swept  across  their  nostrils. 

A  dilatory  policeman  rolled  involuntarily  in  the 
kennel  and  an  intervening  "early  breakfast  or 
late  supper  establishment "  scattered  cups,  saucers 
and  saloop  along  the  bespattered  pavement — but  on 
we  went.  We  reached  the  top  of  the  street  men- 
tioned in  the  address,  looked  wildly  at  the  num- 
ber  on  a  brass  door  plate  and  found  that  the  one 
we  wanted  was  at  the  extreme  of  the  opposite  end. 
The  chimes,  the  fearful  chimes,  again  resumed 
their  hideous  warnings.  "  One,  two ! "  struck 
like  iron  to  our  soul;  nerve  and  sinew  were 
strained  as  nerve  and  sinew  were  never  strained 
before. 

**  Three !  four ! "  groaned  from  the  belfry ;  fast- 
er and  faster  flew  our  feet.  The  house  was  in 
sight. 

"  Five !  six  !  "  We  counted,  and  the  blood 
rushed  like  boiling  lava  to  our  brain. 

"  Seven  !  eight !  "  shrieked  the  life-blasting  bell, 
and  the  knocker  answered  its  wild  echo  as  we 
hammered  on  the  door.  The  first  stroke  of  twelve 
pealed  from  the  fearful  fugleman  of  death ! 

"  Is  it  fire?  *'  demanded  the  footman. 

**  No— murder,"  we  shouted,  and  rushing  past 
him  conunenced  ascending  the  stairs.  As  we  did 
so  we  heard  the  words — 

"  This  moment  worst  of  our  lives.  *' 

"  He  is  killing  his  wife  and  infant,"  we  exclaimed, 
and  dashing  head  foremost  at  the  door,  which  we 
felt  certain  we  should  find  locked,  we  pitched  heels 
over  head  into  the  apartment,  and  exclaimingt 
**  Hold  for  your  soul's  sake,*'  fell  exhausted  and 
senseless  on  the  rich  carpet  of  a  splendidly  furnish- 
ed room. 

When  we  recovered  our  consciousness,  we  found 
ourself  surrounded  by  several  elegantly  dressed  and 
dashing  looking  young  men.  As  we  opened  our  eyes 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  "  He  is  better  now." 

"  How  goes  it,  my  jewel  7  **  inquired  another,  with 
a  rich  Irish  brogue. 

"  Is  it  twelve  1  **  cried  we. 

"It  is!" 

"  Are  you  sore  it  has  struck  ?  " 


"  Certain." 

"  And  he  has  not  done  it  yet  ?  " 

"Done  what ?" 

"  The  fearful  deed  of  execution  we  have  flown  to 
prevent." 

"No,  certainly  not.  That  is,  unless  it  was 
outside  the  door,  and,  if  so,  there  were  no  witness- 
es, so  that's  no  go — and  now  it's  Sunday  morning, 
and  you  are  safe." 

"Safe  from  what?" 

**  From  all  the  baiiifb  in  the  world— bad  Inck 
to  the  blackguardly  set  o'  them  !  Tell  us  how  you 
gave  the  blood-thitsty  villains  the  slip,  but  first  take 
a  sate  like  a  Christian,  and  don't  be  doing  the  grand 
Turk  and  joumeyman-tailoring-croes-legged-ele- 
gances  on  the  carpet  any  longer." 

We  were  instantly  lifted  into  an  easy  chair. 
We  felt  like  one  awaking  finom  a  feaifal  dream ; 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  glorious  looking  set  of 
fellows — one  of  them  was  doing  the  genteel,  ofier- 
ing  us  a  steaming  beaker  of  brandy  punch,  re- 
questing us,  in  the  heartiest  accents,  to  "  swallow 
that  immediately,"  adding,  in  a  tone  of  deep  re- 
solve, "  If  there  is  any  mistake  in  the  time  FU 
murder  the  bailiff,  or  baU  you." 

We  drank  the  punch  instinctively,  then  tuned 
with  a  look  of  pitiable  bewilderment  to  the  com- 
pany and  vainly  endeavoured  to  recognize  their 
faces. 

The  "  MS/'  the  cause  of  our  unpleasant  situ- 
ation, had  fallen  from  our  hand.  It  was  picked  up 
by  our  kind  friend  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  just  aa 
two  of  the  elders  of  the  party  had  made  up  their 
minds  we  were  an  escaped  lunatic.  With  a  caper 
and  shout  he  yelled  out, 

"  Hurra,  my  brave  boys,  here's  the  cause  of  this 
visit.  My  own  elegant  article,  by  St.  Patrick ! 
I've  won  my  wager,  and  you  pay  for  the  supper 
among  you." 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  announcement. 
Matters  were  soon  explained.  The  paper  had 
been  written  for  a  frolic  and  a  bet,  which  onr  sud- 
den arrival  won  for  the  facetious  author. 

We  joined  in  the  laugh,  and,  being  perfectly  re- 
covered, would  have  taken  our  departure,  but  tliia 
we  found  was  impossible.  The  velvet  cap  of  our 
"  correspondent"  graced  onr  head — a  dry  cash- 
mere supplied  the  place  of  our  soaked  brocade ;  in 
short,  we  were  made  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  and  resigning  ourself  to  our 
fate,  became  one  of  as  joyous  a  set 

**  As  evttr  heard  the  chimei  by  raidnif  bt,** 
awaking  on  the  following  morning  impressed 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  a  few  more  such  ex- 
cursions and  headaches,  voluntarily  encounteredt 
would,  in  all  probability,  leave  us  the  legi- 
timate right  to  our  friend's  strange  title  of 
Tbs  Suicmfi. 
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PooK  widow  Grey !   No  one  knew  what  her  early 

life  had  been,  for  she  came  a  stranger  to  P , 

yet  God  grant  that  the  brightness  of  other  days 
may  have  sometimes  relieved  the  darkness  which 
brooded  over  her  last  sad  hours  of  poverty  and 
wo! 

It  is  now  many  years  since,  that  one  dark,  in- 
clement night,  in  the  month  of  March,  a  low 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  parsonage. 
It  being  already  past  nine  o'clock,  which  hour,  in 
those  primitive  times*  was  the  signal  for  retiring, 
the  one  domestic  of  the  good  pastor  had  gone  to 
bed,  so  taking  a  light  Mr.  Francis  himself  went 
to  the  door>  thinking  it  might  be  a  summons  to 
the  sick  or  dying  bed  of  some  parishioner. 

Upon  the  steps  stood  a  female,  leading  in  each 
hand  a  child,  while  the  light  of  the  candle  reveal- 
ed the  pale,  haggard^countenance  of  a  man  over 
her  shoulder. 

**  How  can  I  serve  you,  my  good  people  !  "  said 
the  pastor,  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  strangers 
at  that  late  hour. 

<*  We  have  lost  our  way,*'  replied  the  woman 
in  a  gentle,  timid  voice,  "  and  seeing  a  light  here 
made  bold  to  ask  if  you  can  give  us  a  night's 
lodging,  for  my  husband  is  too  feeble  (glancing 
at  the  spectral  countenance  behind  her)  to  pro- 
ceed £&rther  this  cold  night." 

**  Gome  in,  my  friends,  come  in,"  unhesitating- 
ly exclaimed  Mr.  Francis,  and  throwing  open  the 
door  of  his  study,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was 
blazing,  he  welcomed  the  benighted  travellers  to 
its  warmth  and  comfort. 

Mrs.  Francis,  like  many  cautious  matrons,  was 
at  first  disposed  to  question  the  prudence  of  her 
husband  in  giving  admittance  to  strangers  of  their 
class  at  that  late  hour,  but  the  moment  she  look- 
ed upon  the  anxious  fiice  of  the  woman  and  the 
pale  death-like  countenance  of  the  man,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  pity,  and  bidding  them  cor- 
dially welcome  she  hastened  to  prepare  some 
refreshment,  nor  ceased  from  her  work  of  kind- 
ness until  she  had  placed  a  cup  of  hot  tea  before 
the  invalid. 

But  the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  Ere  the  dawn  of 
day  the  pastor  was  summoned  by  the  weeping 
wife  to  the  pillow  of  her  dying  husband. 

Why  dwell  upon  the  grief  of  the  poor  widow 
thus  suddenly  bereft,  homeless,  friendless,  for* 


\ 
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^m  7  In  mercy  God  had  ordained  that  this  sad 
trial  of  poor  Mrs.  Grey  should  fall  upon  her  when 
kindness  and  sympathy  were  near  to  soothe  and 
console.  All  that  the  benevolent  hearts  of  our 
good  clergyman  and  his  wife  prompted  them  to 
do  was  done — the  dead  consigned  respectfully  to 
the  grave,  and  a  helpiiil  hand  extended  to  the 
living. 

The  widow  revealed  but  little  of  her  previous 
history.  Her  husband,  she  said,  was  an  English- 
man— herself  an  American.  At  the  time  of  their 
marriage  they  were  in  prosperous  circumstances, 
but  heavy  misfortunes  and  sickness  had  fallen 
upon  them,  until,  with  the  little  means  left,  her 
husband  resolved  to  return  to  England.  They 
had  parted  with  tlieir  effects — left  a  home  in  the 
far  West,  and  with  their  little  ones  set  forth  upon 
their  long  journey.  Unfortunately,  sickness  again 
seized  upon  the  husband.  Forced  to  remain  for 
weeks  at  an  inn,  with  a  physician  in  constant 
attendance,  their  little  purse  was  soon  exhausted, 
and  now,  sick,  weary  and  on  foot,  were  they 
striving  to  reach  the  nearest  port-town  when  death 
released  the  wanderer.  This  was  all  Mrs.  Grey 
made  known,  but  the  good  clergyman  knew  in- 
tuitively that  she  had  been  tenderly  nurtured,  and 
some  kind  parent's  care  had  stored  her  mind  with 
lessons  of  purity  and  truth. 

He  now  immediately  exerted  himself  for  the 
relief  of  the  widow  and  fatherless.  Among  the 
more  wealthy  and  charitable  of  his  flock  a  small 
purse  was  made  up  and  presented  to  Mrs.  Grey 
for  her  immediate  wants — a  cottage  hired  at  a 
very  moderate  rent,  and  the  widow  removed 
thereto,  henceforth  to  depend  upon  her  own  in- 
dustry for  the  support  of  herself  and  children. 

But  the  heart  of  poor  Mrs.  Grey  had  other 
cause  for  sorrow — a  constant,  living  sorrow  was 
hei^s — for  her  oldest  boy  was  a  helpless  idiot. 
Nor  yet  do  I  right,  perhaps,  to  speak  thus  of  the 
mother's  feeling  for  that  unfortunate  child.  Ten- 
derly, dearly  did  she  love  him ;  his  very  helpless- 
ness appeared  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  maternity. 
Again  and  again  would  she  press  him  to  her  bo- 
som, and  while  she  wept  over  his  infirmity  bless 
God  he  was  her  child.  The  other  son,  little  Paul, 
was  a  sprightly  intelligent  lad,  and  gave  promise 
of  being  one  day  a  stay  and  support  to  his  widow- 
ed mother  and  helpless  brother. 
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For  a  eeason  all  went  proflperously  with  Mre. 
Grey.  Th«re  was  at  that  time  a  large  seminary 
established  in  the  village,  and  through  the  kind 
intercession  of  Mrs.  Francis,  the  matron  employed 
Mrs.  Grey  in  the  sewing  department.  The  work 
was  always  finished  with  so  mach  neatness  and 
promptitude  that  the  judge's  lady,  and  one  or 
two  others  of  P  aristocracy,  also  gave  her 

their  sewing.  Paul,  too,  now  and  then  earned  a 
few  pennies  by  running  of  errands,  or  the  sale  of 
berries  and  water-cresses,  so  that  poor  Mrs.  Ghrey 
with  all  her  sorrows  might  still  be  said  to  have 
many  blessings. 

If  to  possess  a  refined  and  lady-like  deportment 
can  ever  be  considered  a  misfortune,  it  certainly 
proved  so  in  the  case  of  the  widow.  By  those 
whose  minds  were  not  capable  of  respecting  these 
inborn  traits,  she  was  pronounced  to  be  "  above 
her  place/'  and  although  ever  kind  to  her  poor 
neighbors,  nursing  them  in  sickness  and  bestow- 
ing even  her  mite  to  add  to  their  comfort,  yet,  as 
she  mixed  not  familiarly  with  their  families,  nor 
meddled  with  their  quarrels,  they  called  her 
"  proud, "  *'  feeling  above  poor  folks,  beggar  as  she 
was  hereelf."  From  such,  therefore,  the  widow 
received  little  but  insult. 

Her  little  cottage  was  a  beauty  spot  for  the  eye 
to  rest  upon.  She  had  trailed  a  wild  vine  over 
the  door  and  window,  and  on  the  small  grass 
plat  in  fiont  one  or  two  little  boxes  filled  with 
bright  pretty  flowers  might  be  seen.  A  venerable 
elm,  too,  overshadowed  the  cottage,  and  some  of 
its  graceful  branches  drooping  over  the  low  roof 
nearly  swept  the  ground.  Here  the  birds  built 
their  nests,  secure  fit>m  molestation,  and  hopped 
freely  about  the  door  stone.  At  the  calm  twilight 
hour  often  was  the  widow  seen  seated  in  front  of 
her  rustic  dwelling — her  idiot  boy  resting  lovingly 
at  her  feet,  his  hand  pressed  in  hers,  while  little 
Paul  gambolled  merrily  upon  the  green  sward. 

But,  alas !  new  misfortunes  were  about  to  over- 
whelm Mrs.  Grey.  Her  firet  affliction  was  the 
death  of  the  beloved  pastor,  and  the  removal  of 
his  widow  from  the  village.  Soon  af^r  this  the 
school  which  had  aided  so  materially  in  her  sup- 
port was  given  up,  and  to  verify  the  oft  repeated 
assertion  that  "misfortunes  never  come  single," 
about  the  same  time  when  her  assistance  was 
most  required,  the  judge's  lady  took  avray  her 
work  in  order  to  patronize  a  person  lately  receiv- 
ed into  favor  by  one  of  the  "upper"  half  dozen 
of  the  village.  Her  example  was  but  too  soon 
followed  by  others-— so  that,  in  the  short  space  of 
a  few  weeks,  the  poor  woman  suddenly  found 
herself  bereft  of  the  means  of  support.  In  vain 
she  solicited  a  continuance  of  their  fitvor;  it  was 
refused  under  the  plea  that  as  they  had  employed 
her  a  long  time   she  mnst  now  yield  place  to 


others — a  lesson  the  poor  and  friendless  too  often 
receive  as  the  reward  of  honest  industry. 

How  then  was  Mrs.  Grey  to  meet  her  rent? 
She  could  not— and  was  soon  forced  to  leave  her 
pretty  cottage  for  a  miserable  hovel,  scarcely  ten- 
antable,  standing  upon  the  borders  of  a  deep 
marshy  pool  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village, 
which  for  several  years  had  been  uninhabit- 
ated.  This  was  owned  by  her  former  landlord, 
who  had  too  much  conscience  to  exact  any  rent 
for  so  wretched  a  shelter,  and,  thankful  even  for 
this  refuge  for  her  little  ones,  thither  the  sorrow- 
ing widow  removed.  The  situation  of  this  house, 
if  house  it  might  be  called,  standing  as  it  did,  so 
near  the  marsh,  could  not  be  supposed  a  healthy 
one,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  Mrs.  Grey  experi- 
enced its  pernicious  effects.  First  the  poor  idiot 
boy  sickened  and  died  ;  and  feeling  she  could  not 
long  survive  him,  the  mother  thanked  God  that 
her  unfortunate  child  was  taken  before  her — free 
forever  from  the  scofis  and  taunts  of  the  unfeeling, 
when  the,  his  only  friend,  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect him. 

Mrs.  Grey  herself  now  became  ill — but  as  she 
was  never  heard  to  complain,  and  was  still  able 
to  walk  about  her  narrow  room,  her  situation 
soon  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  interest.  The 
mass  of  mankind  soon  deaden  to  any  thing  which 
does  not  excite  either  their  horror  or  their  wonder. 
They  require  something  stirring  to  keep  their 
sympathies  keen.  Now  could  poor  Mrs.  Gny 
have  only  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  or  taken 
arsenic  all  but  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  or  been 
cut  down  from  a  beam  just  in  time  to  preserve 
her  breath,  or — in  short — done  any  thing  bat 
wasted  quietly  and  unrepiningly  away  to  the 
gmve,  her  name  would  have  been  in  every  mouth 
— ^her  situation  a  theme  for  universal  sympathy. 

True,  there  were  exceptions.  Some  charitaUe 
ladies  brought  her  from  time  to  time  idoe  jellies 
and  custards  to  tempt  her  failing  appetite ;  now 
and  then  a  few  sticks  of  wood  were  dropped  at 
the  door ;  the  young  ladies'  sewing  society  pre- 
sented her  with  a  warm  "  double  gown,"  and  the 
worthy  Mis.  S  sent  her  a  volume  of  tracts 

to  feed  her  spiritual  wants.  But  herein,  perhaps, 
the  poor  widow  was  richer  than  the  giver.  And 
this  it  W88  which  sustained  her  under  ail  her 
troubles— a  mighty  power  lifting  her  above  the 
trials  of  earth  and  filling  her  soul  with  inef- 
fable  joy. 

One  day  as  little  Paul,  now  about  ten  years  of  age, 
was  returning  firom  the  village,  where  he  had  been 
vainly  endeavoring  to  sell  a  few  berries — prema- 
ture care  already  fastened  upon  his  youthful  free 
— he  saw  before  him  a  stranger,  who  for  several 
days  had  been  stopping  at  the  village  inn.  This 
person  walked  slowly  along,  now  pausing  to  view 
the  surrounding  scenery,  now  to  regale  himself 
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with  a  pinch  of  anoff.  At  length  Paul  saw  some- 
thing drop  from  his  pocket  into  the  high  grass, 
and  running  quickly  forward  he  discovered  it  to 
be  a  well-filled  parse. 

Poor  little  Paul !  He  knew  bow  destitute  his 
mother  was — ^how  many  wants  one  small  piece 
of  that  shining  gold  might  relieve. 

The  child  felt  strangely  tempted,  but  hetter 
thoughts  came  over  him  ;  perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  give  him  something  for  finding  his  purse; 
yes,  he  was  sure  he  would,  and  hastening  ea- 
gerly forward,  he  placed  it  in  the  hand  of  the 
stranger. 

"  Ha !  what !  you've  found  my  purse,  eh !  Bless 
my  soul  I  did  not  know  I  had  loet  it !  *'  quoth 
the  old  gentleman.  "  Well,  well,  you  are  a  good 
boy,  a  very  good  boy,  and  you  shall  have  a — a — 
penny  for  your  trouble,"  and  putting  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  he  drew  one  reluctantly  forth. 

A  penny  /  and  his  mother  starving !  Misery 
made  Paul  bold.  "  Please,  sir,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  a  sick  mother  dying  from  want;  I 
have  tasted  no  food  to  day.  Oh,  please,  sir,  give 
me  a  shilling  to  buy  bread." 

"  What,  what,  starving  in  such  a  fine  country 
as  this  1  Starving !  Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense,  boy. 
I  don't  believe  you.  You  are  a  beggar,  are  you  T 
Shame,  shame,  for  one  so  young  !  " 

"  Ob,  sir,"  persevered  Paul,  "  I  am  no  beggar, 
I  never  begged  before.  What  I  tell  you  is  the 
truth.    Please,  then,  give  me  one  of  those  pieces ! ' 

*' Why  you  impudent  dog!  Beg  for^old,  eh! 
Silver  will  not  serve  you!  Off  with  you,  quick; 
pretty  piece  of  work  indeed ;  give  you  gold,  eh ! 

Paul  turned  away,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
grief  and  mortification,  for,  young  as  he  was,  he 
felt  degraded  in  having  demanded  charity  of  a 
man  whose  whole  soul  was  enclosed  within  his 
purse  strings. 

At  this  moment  he  was  met  by  one  of  the  villa- 
gers who,  handing  him  a  bundle,  said : 

*<  Run  quick  with  this,  my  little  fellow,  to  the 
tavern — I  will  soon  be  there  and  pay  you,  if  you 
hurry." 

The  heart  of  Paul  felt  lightened,  and  taking  the 
package  he  gladly  retraced  his  steps  to  the  village. 
He  soon  reached  the  inn,  and  stepped  up  to  the  bar 
to  deliver  his  charge.  The  stranger  was  there  also, 
his  back  to  Paul,  who  as  he  drew  nearer  perceived 
both  gold  and  silver  scattered  upon  the  counter 
which  the  landlord  appeared  to  be  about  receiv 
ing  in  payment  for  his  bill.  Again  the  same  temp 
tation  fascinated  the  gaze  of  Panl  upon  the  money 
Again  he  thought  of  his  mother's  sufierings 
of  his  own  hunger,  and  his  fingers  worked  convul 
sively.  The  landlord  turned  his  back  an  instant 
but  that  instant  sealed  the  fate  of  poor  little  Paul 
Throwing  down  his  bundle,  he  caught  up  a  piece 
of  gold  and  fled  into  the  street* 


But  wo  for  the  poor  boy  I  he  had  been  observed, 
and  in  leas  than  five  minutes  was  brought  back 
to  the  inn,  a  thief. 

No  humanity  stirred  the  bosom  of  the  nch  man. 
He  looked  coldly  upon  the  childish  features,  and 
listened  unmoved  to  the  pitiful  pleadings  of  the 
boy.  Pity !  What  had  he  to  do  with  pity,  for  had 
he  not  been  robbed  of  his  cherished  gold  ? 

The  crowd  soon  gathered  around,  some  compas- 
sionating the  youthfiil  criminal,  all  sorrowing  for 
the  poor  mother  and  entreating  that  the  child  might 
be  released  for  her  sake ;  but  no.  The  law,  the  law, 
gentlemen,  most  do  its  duty  upon  the  infant  as 
well  as  upon  the  man  of  three-score,  and  so  little 
Paul  was  hurried  ofi*to  the  county  jail. 

Who  was  to  inform  poor  widow  Grey  of  this 
new  and  t«rrible  calamity?  Even  the  most  reck- 
less and  hard-hearted  shrank  from  the  painfiil 
task. 

^       When  first  made  known  to  her,  the  wretched 
I  mother  sat  as  if  suddenly  turned  to  marble ;  not  a 
feature  relaxed,  not  a  tear  softened  the  stony  eye. 

^  Leave  me,"  she  said,  at  length,  in  a  feeble 
voice;  ** leave  me,  fiiends,  I  have  need  to  be 
alone." 

And  so  the  sympathizing  villagers  departed,  and 
the  miserable  mother  was  left  to  herself  all  through 
the  long  dreary  hours  of  that  unhappy  day. 

Midnight  had  aUready  sounded  when  a  low 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  jailor's  door.  Opening 
the  window,  he  discovered,  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
a  woman  clinging,  as  if  for  support,  to  one  of  the 
door  posts. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?  "  de» 
manded  the  jailor,  gruffly. 

"  My  boy,  my  boy  !  *'  exclaimed  a  feeble  voice. 

**  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Grey !  Is  it  you,  my 
poor  woman  ? "  he  answered,  in  a  softened  tone ; 
then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  he  added :  "  But 
you  must  wait  until  morning,  my  good  fiiend ; 
<  it  is  against  the  rules  to  admit  any  one  to  the  pri- 
son at  this  late  hour." 

<'My  boy,  my  boy!    I  must  see  my  boy!' 
cried  the  poor  mother,  wringing  her  hands.    **  Oh 
let  me  in,  and  the  blessing  of  God  and  a  mother's 
prayers  are  yours." 

The  jailor  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and,  more- 
over, the  good  wife,  bless  her,  stood  at  his  elbow 
uniting  her  entreaties  with  those  of  the  wretched 
mother ;  so,  taking  his  bunch  of  keys,  he  quickly 
descended  the  stairs,  passed  out  of  the  door,  and, 
bidding  Mrs.  Grey  follow  him,  proceeded  to  un- 
lock the  prison,  which  was  contiguous  to  his  own 
dwelling.  Twice  was  she  forced  to  lean  upon 
the  old  man  for  support  ere  they  reached  the  cell 
of  little  Paul.  A  ray  of  moonlight  stole  through 
the  narrow  window  above,  discovering  the  little 
fellow  calmly  sleeping  upon  his  miserable  pallet. 

**  Thank  Grod  ! "    whispered  the  widow,  and 
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moving  gently  to  the  bed  side,  she  fell  upon  her 
knees  and  kiseMsd  the  fair,  open  brow  of  her  boy. 

The  old  man  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye,  and 
then  telling  her  he  would  let  her  out  in  an  hour 
softly  closed  the  door,  and  the  mother  and  son 
were  alone. 

Perhaps  half  an  hour  had  passed,  when  the  door 
of  the  cell  was  very  gently  opened  from  vrithin — 
so  gently  that  it  did  not  arouse  the  kind  jailor, 
who  tired  and  sleepy  had  seated  himself  upon  the 
hard  floor  with  his  back  against  the  wall  to  await 
the  termination  of  the  specified  hour.  He  had  no 
idea,  honest  man,  of  falling  asleep— but  that  he 
did — and  so  soundly,  too,  that  both  the  widow  and 
little  Paul  passed  him  unheeded. 

It  was  but  to  draw  the  bolt  of  the  outer  door 
and  they  were  in  the  open  air.  Once  more,  in 
freedom t  the  mother  embraced  her  child. 

Day  was  just  dawning  as  the  jailor  awoke.  The 
escape  of  his  youthful  prisoner  was  at  once  detect- 
ed— but  so  &r  from  feeling  anger  or  sorrow,  and 
perfectly  uncaring  for  the  charge  of  neglect  which 
might  be  brought  against  him,  the  good  old  man 
exclaimed : 

**  If  the  little  fellow  csuld  only  get  clear  ofi 


now 


I »» 


Then  prudently  locking  the  door  of  the  cell, 
he  returned  to  his  chamber,  opened  his  money 
drawer,  and  putting  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket 
took  his  way  to  the  dwelling  of  widow  Grey. 

He  tapped  lightly  at  the  door,  but  received  no 
answer — ^then  gently  lifting  the  latch  he  entered. 
All  was  still  as  the  grave  in  that  miserable  room. 
A  dim  light  was  admitted  through  the  one  cracked 


and  dingy  pane,  and  the  walls  were  damp  with 
the  noisome  moisture  from  the  marsh. 

The  old  man  saw  at  once,  in  the  rigid  form  ex- 
tended upon  the  bed,  that  Death  was  there !  Yes, 
the  poor  widow  Grey  was  indeed  no  more — while 
crouched,  half  terrified,  upon  the  floor,  gazing  wild- 
ly upon  the  dead,  was  the  wretched  child. 

The  kind-hearted  jailor  burst  into  tears..  He 
placed  his  rough  hand  reverently  upon  the  brow  of 
the  corpse,  and  swore  to  protect  the  orphan  boy. 
Then  turning  to  Paul  he  bade  him  follow  him. 
The  little  fellow  mechanically  obeyed,  and  was  se- 
creted by  his  new  friend  in  a  secure  place,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  stir  from  thence  until  he 
should  call  for  him. 

In  one  comer  of  the  vtflage  church-yard  sleeps 
the  widow  Grey  by  the  side  of  her  husband  and 
idiot  boy.  No  stone  marks  the  spot — but  the  prim- 
rose blooms  there — ^the  little  grass-bird  there  builds 
her  nest,  and  the  wild  strawberry  vine  leaping 
from  grave  to  grave  unites  the  three  in  one,  seeming 
to  typify  the  reunion  of  the  dead  in  Heaven. 

The  escape  of  little  Paul  was  passed  over  very 
quietly ;  indeed  some  said  there  was  a  secret  under- 
standing between  the  kind-hearted  jailor  and  the 
good  judge— certain  it  is  no  search  was  made  for 
the  boy,  nor  has  he  ever  again  been  seen  in  the 
village.  True,  a  tall,  handsome  young  man  has 
several  times  visited  the  jailor,  now  very  old  and 
infirm.  Some  say  he  is  a  beau  of  pretty  Jessie, 
the  old  man's  only  daughter,  and, some  have  been 
heard  to  affirm  that  he  bears  an  astonishing  resem- 
blance to  poor  widow  Grey ^but  for  my  part  I 

shall  betray  no  secrets. 
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Whkm  o*er  thyfdarkened  brow  a  >bad«  of  eare  if  ■tORlinf , 
When  the  tempest  and  the  •torm  the  dftrknees  wem  reyealinf , 
When  friendi,  like  Tipen,  torn  and  sting  the  hand  they  elavp, 
Deceive  the  heart  that  trusted,  e'en  while  the  palm  they 
grasp, 

Trust  in  the  arm  that  wields  the  shield  of  boondless  power  ; 
Ptill  is  that  shield  stretched  o'er  thee,  though  beaTy  storm- 
clouds  ower, 


I   For  these  are  but  the  heralds  of  slow  approaching  day, 
That  make  the  coming  sunlight  still  brighter  and  mora  gay. 

Hope's    soft   conioliog  whisper  with   palm    eonteotmeot 

crowns — 
Let  her  sweet  imiles  of   gladness  soothe  fickle  fortune's 

frowns  i 
80  shall  the  willing  goddess  give  thee  welcome  to  her  bow«fft. 
And  etrew  thy  tranquil  pathwaTwith  the  fragrance  of  her 

flowers 
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All  was  bustle  and  commotion  at  the  Dingleford 
parsonage,  for  why  ?  A  letter  had  been  received 
from  rich  aunt  Campbell  inviting  her  niece,  her 
brother's  (the  clergyman  of  Dingleford)  daughter, 
little  Eva  Nelson,  to  pass  the  Winter  with  her  in 
town.  And  such  a  hy^bub  as  that  letter  occasion** 
ed,  such  a  strife  of  women's  tongues,  such  a  war 
of  words  and  confusion  pf  arguments,  precedents 
brought  (rom  th|.time  o^  the  flood  down,  to  prove 
fully,  clearly  an#  decisively,  why  little  Eva,  dear, 
wild,  little  Eva  Nelson,  of  necessity  must  and 
should  leave  her  kind  old  father,  her  adorable  aunt 
Lucy,  Mary  Gray,  the  most  indulgent  of  nurses, 
her  kitten,  her  dog,  her  coastings  and  skatings, 
sliding,  driving  and  romping  of  all  kinds  and  de- 
scriptions, to  go  and  spend  the  six  months  at  aunt 
Campbell's  magnifioent  house  in  town. 

"But  think  of  the  child's  welfiirc,  brother,"  urg- 
ed Mrs.  Johnson,  who  was  the  least  in  the  wotld 
ambitious.  "  She  will  grow  up  a  perfect  Hotten- 
tot here  ;  she  must  see  something  of  the  world  ; 
there  she  will  have  the  benefit  of  her  cousins'  mas- 
ters and  instruction,  besides  the  obvious  advantage 
of  their  society  and  manners.  Miss  Antoinette 
Campbell  is  a  model  of  refinement  and  elegance  ; 
and  really  Eva  requires  something  of  the  kind," 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  drew  herself  up  and  looked 
excessively  proper. 

The  truth  was,  little  Eva  had  shocked  her  aunt 
Johnson  dreadfully  that  day  by  seizing  her  cousin 
Tom's  straw  hat,  and  on  his  pony — worse  still, 
his  saddle — galloping  at  full  speed  through  Din- 
gleford street.  The  pony  came  very  near  run- 
ning away  ;  consequently  Eva's  neck  very  near 
breaking  ;  heFidee  "the  oLvious  impropriety  in  any 
— no ,  not  child. — young  lady  of  Eva's  age  (nearly 
fourteen)  conducting  herself  in  that  manner,"  and 
Eva,  to  whom  this  lecture  wi»s  delivered  before  an 
assembled  conclave  of  cousins,  held  down  her  head 
with  affected  thame  and  penitence,  while  she  made 
a  grimace  which  set  her  juvenile  audience  in  a  roar. 

'*  And  your  sister  would  be  so  hurt  and  offended," 
joined  M  aunt  Lucy,  the  kindest,  most  conside- 
rate or  old  maids  ;  *'  she  will  be  so  hurt  and 
offended,  brother  Edward,  if  you  decline  the 
invitation." 

"  It  will  be  such  an  improvement  to  Miss  Eva,'» 
added  cunning  Mary  Gray,  who  saw  this  tack  did 


not  take.    "  She'll  grow  mild  and  gentle,  like  her 
mother.  * 

At  this  concluding  argument  a  smile  passed  over 
the  pastor's  venerable,  benevolent  face.  Mild  and 
gentle,  like  her  mother — the  veriest  of  mad-caps, 
his  wild,  crazy,  careless,  frolicsome  child,  his  little 
brown  Eva,  not  more  unlike  in  character  than  she 
was  in  face,  her  lovely,  fair,  delicate  mother  ;  and 
yet  so  loveable,  so  bewitching,  in  spite  of  all  this,  or 
rather  with  it,  and  for  it,  this  dear,  mad  child  of 
his.  He  did  not  know  which  he  loved  best,  the 
saint  in  Heaven  or  this  darling  on  earth.  And 
now  to  give  her  up  to  the  cold  guardianship  of 
strangers  (for  strangers  they  certainly  were,  if 
relations,)  to  give  her  up  to  be  treated  coldly, 
perhaps  checked,  controlled — ^besides  that,  how  he 
would  miss  her ;  her  bright  sunshiny  influence,  her 
smiles,  kisses  and  winning  ways. 

Old  Mr.  Nelson,  patient  and  mild  as  he  was, 
absolutely  wished  aunt  Campbell  in  Heaven  before 
she  had  given  the  invitation,  and  his  two  sisters- 
in-law  "  full  fethom  deep  "  before  they  had  taken 
it  up  and  tormented  him  with  the  afiair ;  and  vent- 
ing secretly  any  quantity  of  anathemas  ^[^inst  the 
sex  in  general  and  these  three  women  in  particular, 
he  finished  the  matter  summarily  by  telling  them 
to  have  their  own  way,  but  for  mercy's  sake,  his 
peace  of  mind's  sake  and  sermon's  sake,  to  get 
out  of  his  study. 

Delighted  with  their  victory  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  make  this  compromise,  and  vanished  ;  but 
when  Mr.  Nelson  turned  around  to  look  for  bis 
Eva,  to  pour  forth  on  that  dear  head  the  accu- 
mulated agitation  and  emotion  of  his  heart,  she 
too  had  disappeared.    And  what  had  Eva  been 
doing  during  all  this  important  conference  1     Not 
heeding,  listening,  or  caring  for  one  word  of  it ; 
but  lying  with  her  head  on  the  grass  outside  the 
study  door,  inciting  lo  a  most  surprising  di&play  of 
antics  and  postures  a  remarkable  looking  black 
kitten,  which  she  had  dignifled  into  a  p'Ot^.  for. 
what  particular  grace  or  virtue,  save  its  e.x»a&U9e 
ugliness,  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  tell. 

There  she  lay,  with  those  large  strange:  eyo^  of 
hefs,  so  intensely  black  with  their  jetty  lashes, 
watching  the  thing  as  now  it  caracoUed  ov«r  her 
head,  flew  to  her  uplifted  hand,  dashed  <  lown  on 
her  face,  rolled  over  her  neck,  and  after  e  Ach  and 
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every  mancBuvre  landing  oa  its  four  white  feet  and 

«ihing  again  to  the  combat.  Very  rural,  pleasant 
d  child-like  seemed  kitten  and  little  Eva  in  the 
sunshine,  if  she  was  a  "  young  lady/'  and  "  nearly 
fourteen ; "  but  at  last,  growing  weary  of  the  sport, 
she  called  old  Ponto,  and  away  they  went  as  &st  as 
the  six  feet  between  them  could  carry  them  down 
to  the  river.  Charming,  delightful ;  there  was  a 
boat ;  would  she  not  get  in  and  try  a  row  1 — a  thou- 
sand  times  more  entertaining  than  flinging  sticks 
for  old  fat  Ponto  to  wheeze  and  splash  in  after,  and 
bring  out  to  her  again.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
But  alas  !  Miss  Eva,  your  hand  is  all  unused  to 
ply  the  oar  ;  it  is  caught  in  the  weeds  and  sedges 
on  the  bank,  and  as  she  rises  to  diaengase  it,  over 
goes  the  boat,  and  into  the  water  poor  Eva.  The 
danger  was  trifling,  but  she  emerged  in  a  surpris- 
ingly muddy  and  dishevelled  condition,  and  the  in- 
corrigible romp  reached  home,  frightened,  wearied, 
and  in  no  little  disgust  at  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  her  frolic. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Eva  !  what  have  you  been  doing  1  *' 
said  Mary  Gray,  "  and  master  so  frightened  about 
you  ;  do  look  at  your  new  shoes  and  clean  panta- 
lets— bless  me,  miss^  what  a  figure  you've  made  of 
yourself."  And  between  her  father,  aunt  Lucy 
and  old  Mary  Gray,  little  Eva  got  about  as  much 
of  a  scolding  as  she  ever  got,  and  as  she  slept 
there  were  tears  hanging  on  the  long  black  lashes, 
which  her  father  with  remorse,  (at  his  gentle  though 
deserved)  reproof,  and  tenderness  unutterable,  kiss- 
ed off. 

What  a  pity  that  nice  little  girls  toill  grow  into 
young  ladies,  for  that,  after  all,  was  the  principal 
reason  why  Eva  was  despatched  to  town.  There 
she  would  learn  to  be  sweet,  and  proper,  and  lady- 
like ;  adorable— consequently  be  adored — and  in 
due  time  married.  Murder  will  out ;  that  was  the 
reason  Eva  was  sent  to  town. 

This  is  the  climax,  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
young  ladyhood  ;  the  goal  to  which  the  hopes  of 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  point ;  even  if  the  lovely 
creature  herself,  with  papa  and  mama  included, 
has  no  such  aims  and  intentions.  All  the  plea- 
sures of  happy  innocent  girlhood  thrown  away  for 
such  schemingii  and  plannings ;  if  she  has  no  lovers, 
ah !  woful  lack — and  on  the  contrary  at  every  rea- 
sonable parti  declined,  what  tremors  and  trepida- 
tion, uplifting  of  hands  and  eyes,  and  **  beware  ! 
beware  !  it  may  be  the  last."  Justice  requires  that 
old  Mr.  Nelson  be  absolved  entirely  from  any 
such  ideas  respecting  his  little  Eva ;  it  never 
entered  his  head,  one  way  or  the  other ;  married, 
indeed — that  child  ! 

But  Mrs.  Johnson  cannot  so  easily  be  excus- 
ed ;  even  aunt  Lucy,  kind,  unsophisticated  soul, 
shared  in  the  general  prejudice  (though  a  spinster 
HerselO  in  favor  of  the  blessed  estate  ;  and  as  for 


old  Mary  Gray,  why,  in  her  opinion,  it  were  rank 
treason  and  heresy,  failing  in  the  chief  end  and  par« 
pose  for  which  women  were  created. 

Aunt  Lucy  was  placing  the  last  articles  in  Eva*8 
trunk,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  directions  and 
re-directions  as  to  what  was  best,  second  best,  and 
quite  common,  and  e very-day-like,  in  her  apparel ;  • 
and  Eva  lay  on  her  little  cot-bed  with  her  large 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  not  hearing  one  word  she  said. 
In  vain  was  the  new  black  silk,  made  out  of  a  dress 
of  her  mother's,  displayed,  eulogized  and  carefully 
pat  back  again ;  in  vain  the  shawl  and  gay  Fall- 
ribbon  were  produced  ;  in  vain  was  the  remarka- 
bly nice  merino  travelling  dress  (as  aunt  Lucy  flat- 
tered herself)  which  the  village  dyer  had  metamor- 
phosed from  a  faded  dove-color  to  a  surprisingly 
yellow-brown.  No  !  Eva  lay  unconscious  of  it 
all,  in  a  sort  of  stupor ;  the  pairf  of  parting  was 
rending  her  head.  How  could  she  leave  them  all  7 
Even  her  aunt  Johnson  and  cousin  Tom  assumed 
a  sort  of  afllectionate  sacredness  in  her  eyes,  frcm 
being  associated  with  the  beloved  scene.  She 
clung  about  her  father's  neck  in  a  wild  df^pair, 
as  weeping  and  almost  insensible  he  placed  her 
in  the  vehicle. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  with  that  clear, 
buoyant  air,  which  brings  hope  and  youth,  and 
manv  other  sweet  things  to  the  heart.  Eva  could 
not  be  unhappy  long  ;  her  sobs  grew  fainter  and 
far  between  ;  she  peeped,  first  with  one  eye  from 
behind  the  handkerchief;  then  the  other  emerged ; 
and  in  a  short  time  she  was  talking  gaily  to  the 
old  gentleman  under  whose  charge  she  had  been 
placed,  and  cultivating  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  fat  good-natured  baby  on  the  front  seat. 
When  they  stopped  for  the  night,  however,  and 
she  went  to  sleep  in  a  large,  lonely  room,  with  no 
aunt  Lucy  to  smooth  her  pillow  and  give  her  a  good- 
night kiss,  her  tears  broke  forth  again,  and  hours 
passed  before  the  poor  child's  woes  were  banished 
by  sleep.  The  morning  brought  her  aunt's  car- 
riage, with  her  cousin  Edward  Campbell  to  escort 
her  to  town.  He  was  a  tall,  elegant-looking 
youth,  just  beginning  to  play  the  gallant,  conae- 
qently  glanced  with  no  small  contempt  at  our  little 
Eva,  whose  juvenility  alone  rendered  her  a  very 
insignificant  object  in  his  eyes ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  the  tears  showered  down  so  plenti- 
fully the  night  before  had  not  improved  our  hero- 
ine's appearance.  Now  I  know  that  little  Eva, 
inasmuch  as  slie  is  our  heroine,  an  only  child,  and 
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a  widower's  child,  should,  to  be  in  keepflf,  and  as 
is  proper  and  essential  for  such  a  character,  sliould 
be  a  bright-lipped,  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  lassie, 
delicate  and  fairy-like  as  Titania.  Consequently 
I  blush,  and  feel  very  much  ashamed  of  acknow- 
ledging the  truth,  viz :  that  she  was  no  such  thing — 
indeed  very  much  the  reverse.    I  have  hinted  at 
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it  several  times.  I  now  boldly  declare  it.  She  had 
none  of  the  freshness  and  plumpness  of  childhood, 
but  was  distressingly  thin,  with  the  brownest  and 
most  gipsey-like  of  skins ;  long,  straight  black  hair ; 
a  decidedly  ugly  nose,  and  anything  but  a  pretty 
mouth ;  her  eyes  were  all  that  had  the  slightest  claim 
to  beauty  ;  and  even  they  were  wild,  strange  look- 
ing things  for  a  child.  And  master  Edward  Camp- 
bell gazed  at  the  odd  little  bundle,  as  she  shrank  as 
far  08  possible  from  him  up  in  the  comer,  and  con- 
cocted  a  quantity  of  jokes,  ¥rittici8m8  and  mental 
cogritations  on  her  appearance,  with  which  he 
would  regale  his  sisters  on  their  arrival  home. 

As  for  Eva  herself,  she  certainly  was  nearly 
frightened  to  death.  The  magnificent  carriage, 
her  stylish  looking  escort,  and  the  great  town  they 
were  entering,  with  all  its  great  houses,  and  crowds 
and  myriads  of  people,  more  than  she  had  seen  in 
all  her  life  put  together ;  all  these  combined  with 
a  strange,  new  fetrling  of  insignificance  and  inferi- 
ority, transformed  the  wild,  saucy  romp  into  as 
demure,  forlorn  and  down-cast  a  looking  little 
witch  as  can  well  be  imagined.  With  her  heart 
nearly  fluttering  out  of  her  mouth,  she  was  handed 
with  vast  state  and  ceremony  out  of  the  carriage, 
up  the  stone  steps  and  into  a  magnificent  parlor, 
where  sat  Mrs.  Campbell  and  two  young  ladies. 

*'  But  my  dear,  whom  do  you  look  like  1 "  was  the 
opening  salutation  from  her  aunt,  holding  her  at 
arm's  length  and  taking  a  full  survey,  after  the  first 
kiss.  *'  Not  your  poor  mother,  I  am  sure,  for  she 
was  as  fair  as  a  lily,  and  your  father,  my  brother, 
was  famous  for  his  fine,  clear  skin.  Where  did 
you  get  your  complexion,  child  ?  " 

The  reply  was  a  vehement  buret  of  tears;  it 
was  the  drop  too  much  for  poor  little  Eva,  criti- 
cised and  scanned,  when  she  had  only  been  ad- 
mired and  loved  ;  the  crowd  of  new  and  painful 
thoughts  overpowered  her  ;  another  world  had 
opened  upon  her ;  another,  but  not  a  pleasant  leaf 
turned  in  her  destiny. 

"  Don*t  cry  my  dear,  don*t  cry,"  said  Mrs. 
Campbell,  really  distressed  at  the  effect  she  had 
produced.  *'  Here,  Anna,  take  your  cousin  to  her 
room  to  take  off  her  things,"  and  Miss  Anna  Camp- 
bell, a  slender,  haughty  little  girl,  advanced  and  did 
as  she  was  commanded. 

As  Eva  slowly  disembarrassed  herself  of  her  hat 
and  cloak  and  laid  them  on  the  couch,  she  could 
not  forbear  stealing  glances  and  mentally  contrast- 
ing herself  with  her  companion.  She  had  the 
much  envied  complexion,  with  long,  silken  curls 
falling  fin  each  side  of  the  delicate  face,  dark  blue 
eyes,  with  soft,  curling  lashes.  Yes,  her  cousin 
Anna  was  a  beauty,  thoroughly  fi-agile  and  femi- 
nine, yet  undoubtedly  beautiful ;  set  off,  too,  by  the 
most  becoming  and  exquisite  of  children's  dresses. 

Little  Eva  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  with 
the   most  entire  contempt  and  despair.     How 


strange  that  she  had  never  known  before  how  ugly 
she  was.  Why  had  she  never  thought  of  it  7 
How  could  she  have  been  blind  so  long  ?  Why 
had  not  aunt  Lucy  told  her,  her  father  told  her, 
tomehody  told  her,  and  kept  her  at  home  instead 
of  sending  her  away  to  be  despised  and  hated  1 
Then  the  absurdity  of  her  dress  flashed  across  her ; 
that  horrible  yellow-brown  merino,  so  unsuitable 
for  a  child. 

For  one  week  Miss  Eva  Nelson  did  not  believe 
that  there  existed  as  miserable  a  creature  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  herself;  one  so  utterly  and  en- 
tirely wretched.  Nobody  took  any  particular  notice 
of  her,  for  she  was  of  no  particular  consequence ; 
then,  too,  in  Mre.  Campbell's  house,  everybody  had 
their  own  places,  interests  and  little  spheres  of  ac- 
tion. Mre.  Campbell  was  interested  in  her  house 
itself,  in  her  carpets,  her  curtains,  chaire,  tables 
and  other  movables ;  in  seeing  that  nobody  im- 
posed upon  her,  that  neither  carpentere',  paintere', 
confectioners*,  millinere'  nor  dress-makers'  bills 
were  one  farthing,  nay,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  penny, 
more  than  in  right  or  reason  they  should  be  ;  in 
looking  after  her  servants,  and  discovering  that 
to  the  minutest  degree  they  did  their  duty ;  in 
attending  to  her  children,  and  her  children's  ward- 
robes, their  studies,  schools  and  governesses ;  in 
short,  over  the  house  and  all  within  it  Mre.  Camp- 
bell reigned  supreme.  Mr.  Campbell  was  lord  at 
his  oflice,  she  was  lady  at  home,  and  neither  tam- 
pered or  interfered  in  the  least  with  the  other's 
supremacy.  She  was  a  very  busy  woman.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  The  firet  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  was  her  voice  heard,  in  no  very 
gentle  key,  giving  directions,  reiterating  ordere, 
calling  firet  one  of  the  children,  then  another, 
then  one  of  the  servants,  then  a  child.  What  if 
ill-natured  people  did  say  that,  with  the  ample 
means  at  her  disposal,  and  superfluity  of  servants 
at  command,  thai  very  simple  matter,  yclept  house- 
keeping, might  have  gone  on  more  smoothly,  qui- 
etly and  harmoniously ;  in  short,  that  the  lady 
might  better  have  been  sitting  in  her  elbow-chair* 
**  fleeting  the  time  carelessly,"  than  raising  this 
great  hubbub  and  commotion  to  no  purpose.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  she  was  a  good  mother,  a  good 
house-keeper  and  a  kind  mistress ;  although  she 
had  her  own  peculiar  modes  of  ofiiciating  in  each 
and  every  one  of  -these  departments. 

As  for  Miss  Antoinette,  the  eldest  daughter,  the 
young  lady's  interests,  they  were  in  the  belle  and 
beau  line  ;  the  color  of  a  ribbon,  the  selection 
of  silk,  the  choice  of  a  hat,  varied  occa«ionally  by 
the  last  new  novel  or  opera  ;  on  these  were  her 
heart  and  thoughts  fixed.  Master  Eklward's  inter- 
ests (inasmuch  as  h^  was  a  budding  exquisite)  ran 
very  much  in  the  same  direction ;  the  youngest 
children  were  still  absorbed  with  toys  and  rattle* 
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and  as  for  the  foarteen-year  old  Anna,  she  waa  a 
little  bundle  of  the  concentrated  eaaence  of  con- 
ceit and  selfiahneas ;  every  torn  of  her  pretty  head 
and  movement  of  her  delicate  foot  were  of  more 
consequence  than  if  empires  rose  and  fell. 

Now,  the  effect  of  all  these  plans,  schemes  and 
interests  was  the  fact  which  1  have  declared  ;  no- 
body took  any  particular  notice  of  poor  little  Eva. 
She  sat,  looking  disconsolate  and  forlorn,  in  the 
back  parlor,  and  they  ran  hither  and  thither,  and 
over  her,  and  let  her  alone.  Master  Edward  ad- 
hered to  his  original  declaration,  that  «  she  was  a 
little  stupid,  humdrum  affair ; "  an  opinion  in 
which,  after  due  deliberation,  Miss  Antoinette  cor- 
dially joined ;  Anne  looked  volumes  of  disdain 
from  her  lovely  blue  eyes ;  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
rather  angry  than  otherwise  that  she  was  not  at 
the  height  of  felicity,  inasmuch  as  she  was  in  her 
house  ;  but  Mr.  Campbell's  love  and  sympathy 
were  poured  out  to  their  most  lavish  extent.  So 
far  from  home»  poor,  motherless  thing ;  his  very 
heart  yearned  over  the  dark,  silent  child.  But  he 
was  all  day  at  his  office,  and  moreover  a  very  quiet 
and  reserved  sort  of  character,  so  Eva  was  en- 
tirely unconscious  of  it  all. 

This  state  of  affairs  lasted  just  a  week ;  and 
then  a  marvellous  change  took  place  in  our  heroine. 
She  felt  just  as  insignificant,  just  as  inferior,  just  as 
ngly  ;  but  the  old  frolicsome  mood,  the  devil-may- 
care  spirit,  came  back  again.  "  What  if  she  was, 
what  if  sh^  was  ?  "  She  felt  a  complete  indifference, 
nay,  more  than  indifiference,  a  triumphant,  irresist- 
ible spirit  and  energy  to  overcome  the  effects  of 
the  poverty  which  was  there  considered  an  abso- 
lute disgrace,  the  plain  face  such  a  terrible  disad- 
vantage, the  limited  and  scanty  wardrobe — in  short, 
the  whole  list  of  desagremens  which  had  procured 
for  her  such  laughter  and  contempt.  She  would 
overcome  them  all. 

It  was  no  empty  boast — in  that  child's  form  was 
•oncealed  a  world  of  talent,  spirit,  taste  and  ener- 
gy. She  willed  to  do  it ;  she  did  it.  She  emerged 
from  the  dark  comer  in  the  back -parlor,  and  flitted 
hither  and  thither  like  a  fairy  round  the  house,  after 
Mrs.  Campbell.  How  many  trifling,  though  at  the 
time  very  apropos  pieces  of  service,  how  many 
pleasant  jests,  how  many  loving,  saucy,  sweet 
speeches  could  Mrs.  Campbell  treasure  up  at  night, 
all  perpetrated  by  the  little  brown  Eva.  What 
useful  hands,  what  a  winning  tongue^  what  a 
merry  brain.  She  wound  herself  irresistibly  round 
that  lady's  heart ;  accustomed  to  the  cold^  phleg- 
matic temperaments  of  her  own  children,  how  did 
the  sunny  warmth,  the  loving  affectionateness  of 
Eva's  nature  penetrate  and  overcome.  Although 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  quite  a  formidable  personage 
to  servants,  husband  and  children,  (none  of  whom 
cared  to  provoke  her,)  she  was  a  {Perfect  tool  in  the 
hands  of  her  little  niece.    Eva  would  come  flying 
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in,  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  which  threatened 
to  prove  a  storm,  and  by  a  seasonable  jest  flung  at 
the  head  of  the  culprit,  bring  smiles  and  a  most 
condescendingly  amiable  expression  to  the  brow  of 
the  offended  lady.  And  when  she  could  not  ward  it 
off,  she  would  boldly  interfere  and  protect.  AH  this 
done  with  such  a  cunning,  odd,  entreating  sort  of 
way,  that  one  would  never  dream  of  being  angry. 
Master  Edward  still  averred  that  she  had  as  ugly  a 
face  as  he  had  ever  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  but 
added,  with  no  little  emphasis,  that  for  a  sweet, 
wild,  witty,  darling  little  thing,  he*d  challenge  the 
world  to  produce  an  equal  to  his  cousin  Eva.  The 
children,  in  fact  the  whole  house,  adored  her,  so 
wonderful  is  the  magic  of  a  gay,  affectionate  tem- 
per. She  became  the  cor^fidanie  of  the  stately 
Antoinette,  heard  all  her  secrets,  listened  to  all  her 
past,  present  and  fuiure  and  contemplated'  con- 
quests, was  invited  to  try  for  her  the  last  piece  of 
music,  and  assist  her  in  the  selection  of  her  new- 
est party-dress.  With  her  uncle  there  was  noth- 
ing to  overcome  ;  for  his  heart  had  been,  from  the 
first,  open  to  her. 

The  instant  the  hall-door  opened  at  night,  that 
little,  comical  brown  face  would  be  peeping  over 
th^  banqisters,  then  down  she'd  fly  in  an  instant 
and  into  his  arms.  Eva  shared  equally  with  her 
cousins  their  masters  and  instruction ;  and  im- 
proved surprisingly,  as  a  heroine  and  a  remarkably 
bright  child  would  be  supposed  to  do.  She  danced 
exqjiisitely ;  although  not  particularly  graceful,  in- 
deed rather  tl^e  reverse,  in  walking  and  everything 
else ;  but  the  instant  she  rose  to  dance  a  new 
spirit  seemed  to  possess  her — the  very  poetry  of 
motion,  she  glided  over  the  floor  like  a  sylph ;  her 
air,  mien  and  whole  expression  changed.  Eva 
was  certainly  most  fascinating  when  she  danced. 

The  French  mas^r  and  govemees  both  made 
serious  complaints  about  her.  Miss  Ellison  de- 
clared that,  though  she  managed  to  learn  her 
own  lessons,  (nobody  knew  h<|pv,  for  she  was  never 
caught  studying.)  she  certainly,  prevented  every- 
body else  in  the  room  from  (earning  theirs ;  such 
winking  and  grimacing;  mch  a  perpetual  and 
ludicrous  play  of  every  feature  as  she  kept  up. 
And  as  for  Monsieur  Perote,  he  waa  at  times  com- 
pletely beside  himself  with  indignation,  and  woald 
rail  about  her  in  "  good  set  terms."  "  That  little 
flrolicking  Miss  Eva,"  be  would  say,  with  a  face 
furiously  red  from  passion, "  that  little  frolicking 
Miss  Eva  was  enough  to  putle  diablein  all  de  rest 
of  les  enfans,"  She  kept  laughing  and  "  mono- 
loguing  **  so.  She  sang  charmingly,  which  waa 
very  natural,  for  her  mother  had  befor«  her ;  in 
short,  truth  must  out.  Eva  bade  fiur  to  be  a  veiy 
accomplished  young  lady.  Spring,  however,  came 
at  last  with  its  swelling  buds  and  green  leaves, 
and  Eva  must  back  again  toDingleford.  What 
torrents  of  tears  were  shed ;  almost  as  many  as 


when  she  left  home,  for  much  as  she  wanted  to  see 
her  dear  father  and  annt  Lucy  again,  it  was  like 
breaking  her  heart  to  leave  them  all  here.  Her 
kind  uncle,  her  aunt  Campbell,  Antoinette  and 
Edward,  the  baby,  all  but  Anne— she  certainly  did 
not  care  much  for  Anne — for  Anne  did  not  care  for 
her;  but  Miss  Ellison,  even  cross  old  Monsieur 
Perote.  How  could  she  leave  them  ?  Her  uncle 
came  home  early  from  his  office  on  purpose  to  see 
her  before  she  left,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  teara 
as  he  put  her  in  the  carriage  and  whispered  **  Good 
bye,  good  bye,  little  Eva.**  How  often  did  she 
think  of  those  last  words — **  good  bye,  little  Eva.** 
Her  aunt  filled  her  travelling-bag  with  cakes  and 
comfits,  and  exhausted  much  of  her  emotion  in  this 
matter-of-fact  attention.  Antoinette  was  as  much 
moved  as  her  impassive  nature  would  admit. 

"  You'll  write  to  us,  darling,**  she  said,  in  the 
gentlest,  sweetest  of  tones.  Her  cousin  Edward 
escorted  her  to  the  little  village  where  they  took 
the  stage,  and  here  was  another  scene. 

"  Oh.  Eva,"  he  exclaimed,  **  you'll  go  to  your 
pleasant  home,  and  see  your  father  and  all  of 
them,  and  you'll  forget  us;  you'll  never  think  of 
any  of  UP  again." 

"Oh,  but  I  will,"  she  replied;  "how  can  you 
imagine  me  so  ungrateful  ?  Besides,  you  know  I 
love  you  all  dearly." 

«  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  boy  as  he  rested  his  head 
in  a  perfect  agony  of  grief  on  the  table — ^"you 
will  not,  you  will  not.  Promise  me  now,  Eva,** 
he  continued,  looking  up  in  some  confiision,  **  pro- 
mise me  that  you  will  not  love  your  cousin  Tom,  or 
any  of  the  Dingleford  boys  better  than  you  do  me." 
Eva  readily  assented,  for  her  attachment  to  her 
cousin  Tom  was  anything  but  a  sentimental  one; 
indeed,  Edward's  burst  of  the  pathetics  rather 
amused  than  touched  her.  He  pressed  a  parting 
gifl  into  her  hand  as  he  assisted  her  into  the  vehicle, 
held  it  for  a  moment  to  his  lips,  then  rushed  into 
the  house,  to  conceal  the  tears  which  he  could  no 
longer  suppress. 

'*  Miss  Eva  certainly  has  altered,"  exclaimed  old 
Mary  Gray,  some  two  months  afler  our  heroine's 
return.  "  Miss  Eva  ha»  altered  ;  when  did  the 
child  ever  walk  as  gently  and  quietly  as  that  ?  She 
was  always  between  a  hop,  skip  and  a  jump.'* 

Miss  Eva  just  then  accomplished  a  pas  seul, 
terminating  in  a  pirouette,  which  made  Mary  Gray 
eat  her  own  words.  But  Eva  had  changed  ;  her 
father  acknowledged  it,  her  aunt  Lucy  acknow- 
ledged it,  Mrs.  Johnson  with  a  triumphant  "  I  told 
you  so  **  acknowledged  it«  She  was  moresedate , 
more  gentle  and  womanly. 

"Yes,  very   like  her  mother,*'    said  old  Mr. 

Nelson  with  a  sigh,  as  she  sat  singing  to  him 

sweet  ballads  in  the  twilight;    "more  like  her 

mother  than  I  ever  thought  she  could  be.'* 

She  had  not  forgotten  all  her  childish  tricks ;  she 


would  stiU  make  pets  of  kittens  and  try  races  with 
old  Ponto,  fatter  and  lazier  than  ever ;  and  she 
would  ride  wild  ponies,  though  not  on  her  cousin 
Tom's  saddle,  or  adorned  with  his  straw  hat .  No ! 
she  had  a  pretty  little  cap  of  her  own,  and  looked 
very  pretty  herself  when  she  rode  ;  for  she  began 
to  have  a  color,  and  her  wild  black  eyes  were 
growing  radiant  and  beautifiil,  and  her  hair  glossy 
and  waving ;  she  was  taller,  too,  and  her  figure  had 
a  rounded  slendemess  which  was  quite  captivating. 

"  Really  I  should  not  wonder  if  Eva  became  a 
beauty,"  said  aunt  Lucy,  one  evening,  as  our 
heroine  returned  from  a  ride. 

"  She  tsa  beauty,"  exclaimed  Allan  Vinton,  (an 
agreeable  youth,  who  was  domiciled  at  the  parson- 
age,) rapturously,  and  he  sprang  forward  and  as- 
sisted her  from  her  horse  with  a  grace  and  devo- 
tion worthy  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  Letters  had 
arrived  every  Spring  and  Fall  since  she  left  them, 
from  aunt  Campbell,  uncle  Campbell  and  the 
Campbell  cousins  in  a  body,  entreating  and  insist- 
ing upon  Era's  returning  to  them.  And  on  one 
gloomy  day  in  the  month  of  November  came 
Eklward  Campbell,  with  instructions  to  bring  her 
nolens  volens. 

She  mtut  come,  for  Anna  was  eighteen,  and  was 
going  to  make  her  debut  and  have  a  grand  coming 
out  party,  and  was  not  Eva  eighteen,  and  ought 
she  not  to  come  out  too  7    So  Eva  was  sent  again  to 
town.    How  queen-like,  how  radiant  she  looked 
on  the  night  of  the  party  ;  the  dress  so  suited  to 
her  Eastern  sultana-like  beauty.    It  was  one  of 
chose  thin  gossamer  muslins  embroidered   with 
crimson,  and  she  had   crimson  flowers  in  her 
beautiful  glossy  hair  and  a  bouquet  of  white  and 
crimson  in  her  hand.    Who  would  have  recognized 
the  little  brown  Eva  in  that  slight  exquisite  figure, 
80  fall  of  animation  and  grace,  those  bright  be- 
witching eyes  and  the  charming  tint  of  the  red- 
red  rose  in  her  cheek  7    How  she  was  admired, 
how  she  was  extolled,  how  many  flattering  things 
were  said  of  her,  and  how  many  tender  things  to 
her.     How  the  company  thronged  from  one  room 
to  the  other  to  see  her  dance,  and  what  a  death- 
like stillness  in  the  vast  crowd  when  she  began  to 
sing.     The  beautiful  brunette  quite  eclipsed  the 
fair  blonde,  who  should  have  been  the  queen  of  the 
{6te,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  afler  the  com- 
pany had  departed,  Miss  Anna  Campbell  indulged 
herself  in  a  little  fit  of  hysterics,  produced  by  the 
combined  effects  of  rage,  envy  and  mortified  vani- 
ty ;  rating  her  mother  soundly  for  having  invited  her 
cousin  Eva,  exhausting  every  variety  of  abuse  on 
that  young  lady  herself,  and  ending  the  perform- 
ance in  a  sort  of  tragi-comedy  style,  by  tearing 
her  turquoise  and  pearl  ornaments  fi-om  her  head, 
throat  and  arms,  and  flinging  one  delicate  satin 
slipper  at  the  head  of  the  servant  who  came  to 
disrobe   her.    Alas !    for  Miss  Anna  Campbell's 
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coming-out  party.  Eva  spent  the  Winter  in  town, 
and  had  the  usual  career  of  a  belle ;  bouquets  and 
anonymous  presents  by  the  score,  and  hearts  and 
hands  were  placed  at  her  disposal.  But  these  last 
she  declined. 

"  I  am  really  out  of  all  patience  with  you,  Eva," 
said  her  aunt,  one  morning  after  the  refusal  of  an 
unexceptionable  offer.  "  Do  you  never  intend  to 
be  married  1  ** 

**  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  essential  to  my  felicity," 
replied  our  heroine ;  "  but  I  may  possibly,'*  she 
added,  musingly. 

"  It  is  very  evident,"  broke  in  Miss  Anne  Camp* 
bell,  with  a  superlatively  contemptuous  expression, 
*<  it  is  very  evident  for  whom  Eva  is  waiting ;  none 
but  Duncan  Evarest— elegant,  fiishionable,  wealthy 
and  the  rage — will  satisfy  this  very  requiring  young 
lady.  But  I  tell  you  what.  Miss  Eva  Nelson,  you'll 
be  disappointed,  &scinating  and  irresistible  as  you 
think  yourself,  and  in  spite  of  the  artful  cunning 
way  which  you  have  of  making  people  like  you, 
you'll  be  disappointed  here ;  Duncan  Evarest  is  no 
fool,  and  much  as  he  may  pretend  to  admire  you, 
would  never  dream  of  selecting  for  his  wife  a  poor 
country  clergjrman's  daughter." 

Eva  smiled  a  very  wicked  smile,  and  raising  for 
a  moment  those  wild  black  eyes  of  her's  fixed  them 
on  the  vixenish  young  beauty,  then  glanced  de- 
murely down  on  her  work  again.  That  glance 
revealed  a  volume  to  Anne  Campbell — ^yes,  he  had 
offered  himself;  she  knew  he  had,  Eva  would  never 
look  so  if  he  had  not.  When  he  bad  declared  so 
often  to  her,  too,  that  he  detested  dark  women,  and 
wondered  one  could  hesitate  a  moment  between  the 
most  beautiful  brunette  and  even  a  mediocre 
blonde.  He  detested  black  eyes,  blue  were  so 
much  more  gentle  and  feminine,  and  he  detested 
women  who  had  ever  been  poor ;  it  madet  hem 
calculating  and  crabbed.  He  detested  spirited 
women  too,  and  those  the  world  called  witty ;  he 
hated  vivacity  and  animation.  And,  in  the  reverse 
of  all  this,  in  the  fiiir,  cold,  indolent,  helpless  crea- 
ture who  was  to  be  the  lady  of  his  love.  Miss  Anne 
Campbell  flattered  herself  that  she  recognized  her 
own  picture.  And  now  he  had  gone  and  offered 
himself  to  her  cousin  Eva,  who  combined  and  con- 
centrated all  which  he  professed  to  hate  ;  and  with 
this  compound  of  envy,  malice  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  the  young  lady  with  most  charming  and 
praise  worthy  firankness  came  out,  ending  by  fling- 
ing herself  in  a  towering  passion  back  on  the  sofii, 
and  declaring  that  in  spite  of  Eva's  look  she  could 
not,  would  not  believe  it.  Eva  said  nothing,  but 
looked  again;  what  magnetism  there  may  be  in  eyes 
I  know  not,  but  that  look  nearly  threw  Miss  Anne 
Campbell  into  hysterics;  it  was  "confirmation 
strong  as  proof  of  holy  writ" 

Yes,  Duncan  Evarest  had  offered  himself  to  Eva 
Nelson,  and  he  had  all  that  the  world  prizes,  yet 
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she  refused  him ;  he  followed  her  when  she  returned 
to  Dingleford  and  after  he  had  seen  the  parsonage, 
her  father,  aunt  Lucy  and  all,  how  plain  and  simple 
it  was,  and  they  were  poor,  he  offered  himself 
again  and  Eva  refused  him.  He  entreated,  he 
implored,  he  begged  that  she  would  at  least  "  give 
him  time,"  "  try  to  love  him."  Try  to  love  him  ! 
The  clergyman  of  Dingleford's  daughter,  little 
brown  Eva,  try  to  love  a  man  whom  half  the  girls 
in  town  would  have  given  their  eyes  to  ob- 
tain, and  she  said  '*  no !  "  Aunt  Campbell  called 
her  both  foolish  and  obstinate  when  she  heard  of 
her  decision ;  and  regretted  in  feeling  terms,  as 
months  roiled  on,  that  a  belle  and  a  beauty  seemed 
destined  to  spend  her  days  in  the  obscurity  of  a 
country  village,  running  the  risk  of  infectious 
diseases  by  her  silly  enthusiasm  in  taking  care 
herself  of  the  poor  and  sick,  and  really  wear- 
ing her  life  cut  in  her  devotion  to  her  fiither 
and  aunt  Lucy.  Eva,  in  spite  of  everything  she 
had  done  for  her,  was  throwing  herself  away 
entirely. 

Ah !  wise  aunt  Campbell,  or  (laying  irony  aside) 
rather,  foolish  aunt  Campbell .  As  if  any  life  could 
be  more  rich,  abundant  and  beautiful  than  that 
spent  in  the  service  of  others ;  as  if  any  kind  act 
that  could  make  the  heart  even  of  the  poorest  and 
meanest  happier  was  valueless ;  or  a  smile  of 
gratified  affection  from  the  fiither  and  aunt  Lucy 
was  not  a  thousand-fold  more  precious  than  the 
plaudits  and  admiration  of  the  mightiest  in  the  land. 
Throwing  herself  away,  indeed !  would  that  we 
could  all  throw  ourselves  away  like  Eva  Nelson. 
At  length  aunt  Campbell  heard  that  she  was  going 
to  be  married,  and  between  her  grief  and  anger 
she  really  shed  tears  at  the  intelligence  ;  for  it  was 
to  Allan  Vinton,  now  placed  in  consequence  of 
Mr.  Nelson's  declining  years  and  infirmities  over 
the  church  at  Dingleford.  Everything  earthly  was 
done  by  her  relations  to  dissuade  Eva  from  thia 
step.  Her  cousin  Edward  appeared  immediately, 
in  propria-pereona,  bringing  a  letter,  too,  from  the 
united  family  on  the  subject.  There  were  hints  of 
quite  a  scene  in  the  little  parlor  of  the  parsonage ; 
that  the  gentleman,  after  exhausting  entreaties  and 
persuasions,  which  were  answered  gently  but  firmly 
by  the  lady,  grew  terrifically  angry;  got  pale, 
stamped  his  foot,  and  employed  ejaculations  in  his 
wrath  and  disappointment,  by  no  means  fit  for 
Christian  or  feminine  ears;  and  Eva,  who  had 
wept  at  first  in  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  pain  she 
was  inflicting,  raised  her  bright  head  at  length  in 
wonder  at  his  violence,  and  then  with  a  glance  of 
contempt  in  her  dark  eye,  and  unwonted  sternness 
in  her  tones, bade  him  leave  her  forever.  Ah! 
Eva  had  certainly  too  much  heart  for  a  belie  and 
a  beauty,  for  her  tears  buret  forth  again  in  sorrow 
for  him  when  he  obeyed.  She  picked  up  the  letter, 
which  he  had  dashed  to  the  ground  in  his  anger. 
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It  was  from  her  aunt  Campbell^  her  uncle  and 
Antoinette. 

<*  I  am  astonished  and  ashamed  of  yon/'  began 
her  aunt.  "  You  certainly  have  verified  the  old 
saying — walked  through  a  wood  and  picked  np  a 
crooked  stick  at  last.  Yoar  cousin  Antoinette 
marries  soon,  with  our  warmest  sanction  and  ap- 
proval, Mr.  Lincoln,  a  man  of  high  standing  and 
wealth ;  would  that  we  had  as  much  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  choice,  Eva." 

Her  uncle  begged  her  most  kindly  and  affection- 
ately to  consider  again,  before  she  took  up  a  life  of 
poverty  and  wearying  exertion. 


Antoinette,  in  the  midst  of  laces,  jewels  and 
bridal  foppery,  entreated  her  to  consult  her  "  head 
rather  than  her  heart,"  and  informed  her  that  her 
own  proposed  husband  was  sixty,  wore  a  wig  and 
had  the  gout.  Yet,  to  balance  it,  would  make  her 
mistress  of  a  magnificent  house,  carriage,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  make  her — "  Oh !  such  splendid  presents.  Her 
mother  said  she  could  not  help  loving  him,  he  was 
so  good  to  her." 

The  color  came  into  Eva's  cheek,  and  her  eye 
glistened  as  she  murmured — "  Better  is  a  dinner  of 
herbs  where  love  is."  And  "  foolish,"  "  obstinate ," 
unworldly  Eva  married  Allan  Vinton  ! 
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A  ROOK  was  loosened  from  itt  lair 

When  angry  tempests  strove, 
And  lay,  all  desolate  and  bare, 

Within  the  startled  groTe. 

The  grass  that  ia  its  fall  was  crushed , 

ReyiTing,  Tentnred  nigh, 
And  all  its  own  complainings  hoihed 

In  pardoning  sympathy. 

The  pitying  mosses  saw  its  wound, 

And  with  compassion  sweet 
A  moist  and  tender  eomprsos  bound 

Around  its  broken  feet. 

The  ivy  wore  a  garment  fair,  • 

The  fern  a  perlnme  flowed, 
And  plants  that  hod  naught  else  to  spare 

A  dewy  tear  bestowed. 

So,  there  the  bright- winged  beetle  climbed, 

Its  trump  the  locust  plied. 
And  the  loud-chirping  cricket  chimed 

At  sober  evening-tide. 

And  while  each  Spring  with  softer  wile 

Consoled  the  oxile's  lot, 
That  grey  old  stranger  learned  to  smile 

And  all  its  grief  forgot. 

Thus,  round  these  human  hearts  of  ours, 

With  all  their  earthly  oare, 
Clasp  Uie  young,  loving  arms  of  flowers, 

To  make  their  desert  fair. 


The  dust  of  selflshoon  they  shroud. 

Beguile  the  suflTerer^s  wo, 
And  in  the  rifU  by  passion  ploughed 

With  holy  patience  grow. 

The  white-haired,  lonely  man  they  cheer, 
With  the  young  child  they  play. 

And  whisper  In  the  soeptic^s  ear^ 
"  Who  clothee  tts--day  by  day  1 
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The  worldling's  ftvered  hand  they  kiss. 
The  peasant's  cottage  dress, 

And  sing  the  resurrection's  bliss 
As  toward  the  grave  they  presa. 

B*en  o'er  the  wrecks  of  goilt  ihey  creep, 
And  with  the  tear-dropa  lone. 

That  the  lost  prodigal  doth  weep. 
All  sinless,  blend  their  own. 

For  us,  in  marriage-vows  they  join, 
With  clustering  bloesoms  fraught, 

And  plait  these  links  of  love  that  twine 
The  teacher  and  the  taught 

And  while  with  fond,  untiring  art 
They  bless  our  pflgrim-atrifb, 

Oh ,  might  they  in  the  rocky  heart 
Awake  the  stream  of  life. 

• 

Such  as  the  prophet's  lifted  rod 

From  flinty  Horeb  brought, 
To  murmur  o'er  the  arid  sod, 

And  urge  the  heaven-ward  thought. 
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**  With  cheerful  heart,  and  puipoae  pure, 
So — our  onward  way  is  lure." 


"  Gently,  gently,  my  dear  Ellen,*'  munnnred 
a  sweet,  but  very  faint  voice.  "  Let  qb  dt  be- 
neath this  old  oak,  whose  spreading  boughs 
offer  us  so  good  a  shelter  from  the  approaching 
storm." 

These  words  were  uttered  by  a  young  girl,  who 
leaned  helplessly  on  the  arm  of  her  sister, .  for 
sisters  the  striking  resemblance  they  bore  to  each 
other  proclaimed  them  to  be.  Ellen  turned  from 
the  pathway,  for  she  saw  that  Grace  was  really 
unable  to  reach  their  home  before  the  storm 
would  burst  over  them.  She  placed  her  beneath 
the  old  tree,  and  in  spite  of  the  feeble  remon- 
strance of  Grace,  took  from  her  own  shoulders  the 
shawl  which  protected  her  from  the  cool  evening 
air,  and  carefully  wrapped  it  around  the  invalid. 
She  then  placed  herself  on  the  side  whence  the 
storm  was  approaching,  as  if  to  shelter  the  frail 
and  beloved  being  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  Ellen,  we  lingered  too  long  on  the  hilL  I 
was  foolish,  selfish,  dear  sister,  and  you  must 
sufier  for  it ;  yet — yet " — and  her  voice  sounded 
low  and  broken — **  yet  he  came  not.'* 

*'  He  will  come,*'  said  Ellen,  soothingly ;  **  yes 
Grace,  hope  on,  for  my  heart  tells  me  he  will 
surely  come." 

"You  think  so,  sister?"  and  a  fiiint  flush 
came  into  the  pale  cheek,  and  the  large  eyes 
flashed  with  sadden  brightness.  *'  Oh,  tell  me  that 
again,  Ellen  ;  whisper  hope  to  me,  for  my  heart 
has  been  closed  to  its  blessed  influence  lor  many 
weary  days.  Yet  when  you  speak  your  voice 
seems  to  me  prophetic,  and  for  a  moment  I  am 
happy.  Yet,  oh  my  sister,  this  cruel  sinking  of 
the  heart ;  this  blank  feeling  of  desolation  that 
follows  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope  you  can  know 
nothing  of."  4 

'*  I  cannot  chide  you,  Grace,  v^ien  I  see  the 
tears  of  suflering  on  your  cheek ;  but  why  indulge 
the  morbid  feelings  of  your  heart  to  the  injury  of 
your  health  7    It  is  very  wrong,  and " 

**  It  may  be  wrong,"  said  Grace,  passionately, 
"  but  is  it  not  natural  ?  Have  I  not  met  with  a 
cruel  blight  t  You  have  not  thus  sufiered,"  and 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Ellen  quickly  turned  her  fiue  away,  and  the 
expression  of  exquisite  pain  which  passed  over  it 
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was  unobserved  by  her  companion.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  storm  burst  over  them ;  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning,  followed  by  peals  oi  thunder  and  a 
torrent  of  rain.  Grace  wept  silently,  while  her 
sister  made  every  efibrt  to  shelter  her  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Both  were  wet  through  before  their  father's 
humble  carriage  arrived,  driven  by  the  old  gentle- 
man himself,  in  search  of  them.  The  sisters 
were  soon  beneath  the  shelter  of  their  comforuble 
home.  Grace  was  placed  in  bed,  with  a  warm 
draught  to  neutralize  the  efiects  of  her  cold  bath, 
while  Ellen  changed  her  drenched  garments,  and 
hastened  below  to  preside  at  the  tea-table,  where 
her  father  awaited  her. 


Ellen  and  Grace  Giflford  were  the  twin  daugh- 
ters of  a  very  learned,  but  not  a  very  wealthy 
man.  A  small  independence  had  enabled  Dr. 
Giflford  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  and 
devote  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  to  the  books 
whose  lore  he  so  dearly  loved.  Early  in  liie 
he  had  made  an  unworldly  match,  which  rendered 
him  one  of  the  hsppiest  of  men.  His  wife  died 
in  the  fifth  year  of  their  marriage,  leaving  two  in- 
&nt  daughtera  to  his  care. 

The  children  grew  in  stature  and  beauty,  and 
soon  became  the  joy  and  pride  of  his  heart.  So 
alike  in  person,  that  strangers  could  never  distin- 
guish between  them,  the  twins  were  utterly  un- 
like in  dispositions.  Ellen  was  of  an  active  and 
energetic  temperament,  ever  ready  to  sen-e  those 
she  loved,  or  to  extend  her  good  offices  to  any 
who  needed  them.  Her  father  called  her  his 
"  little  useful,"  his  **  busy  bee,"  while  Grace  was 
**  the  idler  and  the  dreamer."  Accustomed  from 
childhood  to  be  waited  on  by  her  more  industrious 
sister,  she  in  time  came  to  deserve  the  epithets 
her  father  had  playfully  bestowed  on  her  in 
childhood. 

A  mere  dreamer,  and  a  very  romantic  one,  be- 
came the  little  country-girl.  Inheriting  her  &- 
ther's  passion  for  reading,  a  well  stored  library, 
containing  many  works  of  fancy,  aflbrded  ample 
gratification  to  her  peculiar  tastes.  Chembina 
Wilkins  had  never  luxuriated  over  more  pages  of 
romance    than  had  the  frdr  rustic,   and  secluded 
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from  the  society  which  might  have  corrected  the 
Yidonfl  of  life  her  ardent  fancy  cherished,  ahe 
became  in  her  own  imagination  a  heroine,  and 
awaited  with  impatience  for  the  hour  which  would 
introduce  to  her  the  hero  of  her  future  life. 

The  resemblance  between  the  sisters,  so  fer  as 
features  were  concerned,  still  continued  as  they 
grew  up ;  the  same  graceful  and  pliant  forms ; 
the  dark  lustrous  eyes,  the  length  of  silken  hair, 
and  the  brilliant  fairness  of  complexion,  were  all 
the  same ;  but  at  eighteen  the  expression  of  the 
two  was  so  different,  that  few  were  unable  to 
distinguish  the  'busy  bee'  from  'the  dreamer.' 
A  child  once  marked  the  difierence  by  saying : 
'*  Miss  Ellen  looks  good.  Miss  Grace  pretty." 

There  was  an  air  of  active  cheerfulness  about 
Ellen,  a  tone  of  inward  happiness  in  her  voice, 
that  often  came  to  her  Other's  heart  like  a  sudden 
burst  of  8unshine~-especially  when  she  met  him 
with  her  glad  welcome,  when  returning  home 
from  some  tiresome  professional  tour,  and  hasten- 
ed  with  afiectionate  zeal  to  perform  for  him  such 
services  as  are  most  acceptable  to  a  weary  man. 
Grace  would  lean  on  his  shoulder  and  ask  the 
particulars  of  hia  visit,  would  caress  him  so  fond- 
ly, and  say  so  many  pleasant  things  in  her  win- 
ning manner,  that  he  would  smile  brightly,  and 
think  in  his  heart— 

'*She  loves  me  as  well  as  Ellen — God  bless 
her! — ^but  they  are  so  unlike  in  character;  my 
dreamer  can  never  become  an  active  and  useful 
woman     Heaven  has  made  the  difference." 

One  evening  Dr.  GifTord  received  a  letter  from 
an  old  friend,  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  an  oc- 
casional correspondence  from  early  youth.  Mr. 
Atherton  was  a  merchant  of  New  York,  in  pros- 
perous circumstances.  He  had  an  only  and  be- 
loved son,  whose  application  to  his  studies  while 
at  college  had  seriously  undermined  his  health. 
The  residence  of  his  old  friend  was  secluded  and 
healthy,  and  Mr.  Atherton  requested  as  a  par- 
ticular fiivor  that  he  would  receive  Gerald  as  an 
inmate  during  the  approaching  Summer. 

The  young  man  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  read 
anything  but  such  light  works  as  would  amuse 
without  wearying  his  mind,  and  exercise  in  the 
open  air  was  to  be  daily  taken. 

The  answer  was  of  course  in  the  afluinative, 
and  in  two  weeks'  time  from  its  reception  Gerald 
Atherton  was  domesticated  at  the  cottage.  The 
two  girls  had  indulged  a  very  natural  curiosity  as 
to  his  personal  appearance,  and  when  he  stood 
before  them,  a  tall,  sallow  youth  of  twenty,  if 
their  thoughts  could  have  been  audible,  they 
would  not  much  have  flattered  the  new  comer. 

Ellen  said  to  herself,  **  He  is  far  from  being 
handsome,  but  he  has  an  amiable  countenance, 
and  his  voice  is  remarkably  bland.  I  shall  like 
him,  I  know." 


Poor  Grace,  who  had  been  picturing  in  her 
fancy  a  hero  of  romance  in  the  young  collegian, 
could  scarcely  conceal  her  disappointment. 

"What  a  fright!"  was  her  mental  soliloquy. 
"  I  need  not  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  curl  my 
hair,  I  am  sure.  I  cannot  by  any  possibility 
fancy  him  a  "  young  duke,"  an  Algernon  Mor- 
dttunt,  or  even  one  of  Scott's  heroes.  Sir  Walter 
does  not  insist  on  beauty  for  his  lovers,  but  I 
shall  make  it  a  sine  qua  rum  with  mine,  however," 
and  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head  she  turned 
away  and  sought  her  own  room. 

A  few  weeks  wrought  an  astonishing  revolution 
in  the  opinions  of  the  sisters.  Gerald  had  decid- 
edly improved;  his  dark  cheek  glowed  with  re- 
turning health,  and  his  eyes,  no  longer  languid 
with  disease,  proved  to  be  remarkably  expressive. 
He  was  polite  and  attentive  to  the  daughters  of 
his  host,  and  the  commands  of  his  physician  en- 
abled him  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  pursuits 
of  each.  With  Ellen  he  explored  the  neighboring 
country  in  search  of  the  wild  flowers  which  rfie 
was  classing  in  a  herbarium,  and  occasionally 
attended  her  to  the  few  houses  in  the  vicinity, 
where  sickness  rendered  her  presence  useful;  for 
young  88  she  was,  Ellen  Gifibrd  brought  comfort 
and  assistance  to  many  a  hearth  within  her  narrow 
circle.  In  these  walks,  Atherton  soon  made  the 
discovery  that  his  companion  was  not  only  a 
sprightly  and  agreeaUe  girl,  but  well  educated, 
and  thoughtful  beyond  her  years  for  the  good  of 
others.  He  fully  appreciated  the  practical  good 
sense  which  guided  her,  and  the  simplicity  of 
character  which  prevented  her  from  priding  her- 
self on  the  benefits  which  she,  in  her  quiet  way, 
rendered  to  others. 

At  home,  Gerald  joined  in  the  pursuits  of 
Grace.  He  read  aloud  her  favorite  authors,  and 
their  fine  language  came  from  his  lips  with  an 
additional  charm,  for  his  voice  was  fine  and  full 
toned,  and  he  declaimed  in  a  superior  manner. 
The  finest  passages  of  her  fiivorite  poets  never 
before  seemed  so  magnificent,  and  poor  Grace 
soon  gifted  him  with  all  the  attributes  of  her  fiivorite 
heroes.  The  next  step  was,  of  course,  to  give 
him  her  inexperienced  heart ;  fate  had  undoubtedly 
cast  them  together,  that  their  kindred  souls  might 
meet  and  mingle.  They  must  be  designed  for  each 
other  s  ther  Abre  it  was  right  that  they  should  ful- 
fil their  destiny  by  mutually  loving,  and  blindly 
did  she  throw  her  happiness  upon  a  single  cast. 

Her  romance  did  not  blunt  her  naturally  keen 
feelings,  and  in  proportion  to  it  was  the  warmth 
of  her  attachment.  Gerald  Atherton  was  not  a 
vain  man,  hot  he  could  not  remain  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  deep  interest  with  which  the 
danghter  of  his  host  regarded  him.  The  Summer 
passed  away,  and  he  wrote  to  his  father  for  leave 
to  return  home,    that  he   might   commence  the 
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study  of  medicine,  with  a  diBtinguished  physician 
in  his  native  city.  Mr.  Atherton  urged  him  to 
remain,  and  prosecute  his  atudiea  with  his  old 
friend,  but  Gerald  appeared  so  anxious  to  be  again 
beneath  the  paternal  roof  that  hia  father  finally 
consented  to  his  return. 

Many  regrets  were  expressed,  and  tears  were 
shed  at  the  parting  which  speedily  took  place. 
As  Gerald  pressed  the  hand  of  Ellen  to  his  lips, 
he  whispered — 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  Ellen,  and  you,  I  dare 
to  hope,  will  not  belong  to  another." 

She  raised  her  soft  eyes,  and  Gerald  added, 
I  know  you  will    not,"    and    sprang   into  the 

carriage. 

Ellen  leaned  on  the  gate,    and  followed  the 

carriage  with  her  eyes,  until  a  turn  in  the  road 

concealed  it— a  sweet  smile  was  on  her  lipa,  a 

reflection  from  the  dream  of  happiness  nestling  in 

her  guileless  heart  A  feeling  of  wonder  crossed 

her  mind  when  she  remembered  how  suddenly  the 

secret  of  her  heart  had  become  known  to  herself; 

'  for  until  those  parting  words  were  uttered,  she 

had  not  dreamed  that  her  feelings  toward  their 

guest  had  passed  the  bounds  of  friendship.     A 

few  moments  of  delicious  rcvery  passed,  and  then 

she  turned  and  beheld  her  sister.    She  started  and 

recoiled  as  if  a  spectre  had  met  her.    Grace,  as 

pale  as  a  snow  wreath,  leaned  against  one  of  the 

pillan  that  supported  the  portico,  and  there  was 

a  world  of  anguish  in  her  young  face.    Ellen  read 

the  history  of  her  heart  in  one  glance,  and  al* 

though  her  own  felt  as  if  an  icy  weight  had  tud- 

denly  fallen  on  it,  she  saw  her  way  clearly  before 

her,  and  resolved  to  tread  in  the  path  that  teemed 

to  her  the  right  one,  whatever  suffering  it  might 

bring  to  herself.  .        r      i. 

«*He  is  gone,  with  no  word,  no  hope  for  the 

future,"  said  Grace,  vacantly.   "  Ellen,  sister  dear, 

did  he  say  aught  to  you  7" 

«  Of  what,  Grace  t   You  arc  not  well ;  let  us  go 
in;  father  will  be  waiting  for  us." 

*«  What  of  that  t  Father  is  a  patient  man.  He 
wUl  not  chide  us,  especially  as  Gtnld  is  just  gone. 
He  would  not  have  the  heart  to  do  it.  Well,  Ellen, 
I  saw  him  whisper  to  you,  what  said  he?  Did 
he  tell  you  what  his  manner,  his  bright  soft  eyes 
have  so  often  said,  '  Grace  is  dear  to  me,  watch 
over  her,  Ellen,  and  keep  her  true  to  my  memory 
until  I  can  claim  herV  That  was  what  he  said, 
I  know.    Speak,  my  sister." 

Ellen  looked  into  the  brightening  eye  of  her 
sister;  saw  the  color  again  come  into  her  cheek, 
us  she'  spoke,  and  she  feared  the  effect  of  a  denial, 
in  her  state  of  excitement.  She  said,  "Do  not 
question  me  now,  Grace.  Seek  not  to  wrench 
Gerald's  secret  from  me." 

"  I  knew  it,"   she  exclaimed.    « He  lovea  me, 
and  I  am  content." 


"  I  can  now  never  marry  him,"  was  the  thought 
uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Ellen.  "  I  could  not 
bear  to  be  the  rival  of  my  aistcr.  We  have  in- 
deed  been  *  like  two  cherries  on  one  sulk,'  and  I 
can  never  voluntarily  inflict  on  her  such  wretch- 
edness as  may  lay  her  in  her  grave.  No,  no;  my 
heart  would  wither  beneath  such  rivalry." 

After  a  few  weeks  letters  came  from  Atherton ; 
one  was  for  Ellen.  Fortunately  she  met  her  fiaither 
in  the  yard,  with  the  letters  in  his  hand.  After 
some  hesitation  ahe  said — 

« It  will  be  better  not  to  speak  to  Grace  of  my 
letter,  fiither  ;  she  will  feel  slighted,  perhaps,  as  I 
perceive  that  it  is  not  addressed  to  both  of  ns  *' 

"  Perhaps  the  next  will  be  for  her.  Why 
conceal  this  ?   It  will  not  be  treating  your  sister 

kindly." 

« I  would  not  for  the  world  treat  her  with  a 
shadow  of  unkindness,  but  indeed  it  will  be  best. 
Grace  is  in  a  very  critical  state  of  mind ;  have 
you  noted  her  wild  spirits  and  alternate  fits  of 
depression  since  Gerald's  departure  t  I  must  tell 
you,  father,  or  some  evil  may  result  from  yoor 
ignorance  on  the  subject— G^ace  is  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  Gerald  loves  her  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  only  regards  her  as  a  sister." 

"  Whence  do  you  derive  this  conviction  T"  said 
Dr.  Gifford,  turning  suddenly  toward  her.  The 
vivid  flush  that  mantled  her  features  suflMiently 
replied.  "So — o,  he  Am  been  making  love  to 
you,  I  presume.    Is  it  not  so  1 " 

Ellen  overcame  her  confusion,  and  raising  her 
clear  eyes  to  those  of  her  fether,  said  firmly — 

«  He  has  given  me  to  understand  that  at  some 
fitture  day,  when  he  feels  authorized  to  act  lor 
himself,  he  will  then  seek  me;  hutmyftither, 
as  you  love  me,  dream  not  that  I  have  harbored 
one  thought  of  treachery  toward  Grace.  Until 
the  day  of  his  departure,  I  did  not  know  that  she 
loved  him.  From  that  moment  I  have  had  no 
thought  of  securing  my  ovra  happiness  at  the 
sacrifice  of  hers.  *  It  is  easier  fer  to  give  up 
Gerald  than  to  deal  a  deathblow  to  my  slater' 
heart.  Do  yon  understand  and  appreciate  ray 
motives,  father?" 

« Yes,  my  honorable,  my  noble-minded  child. 
I  feel  all,  comprehend  all ;  yet,  Ellen,  do  not  too 
hastily  sacrifice  yourself.    This  fancy  may  pass 
away,  and  Grace  forget  it.   She  is  very  romantic, 
poor  child !    but  she  is  very  young,  and  absence 
may  erase  the  impressions  her  imagination  now 
deepens.    Time  can  accomplish  much.    Do  not 
deprive  Gerald  of  all  hope,  for,  after  all,  it  is  you 
that  he  loves  and  not  Grace.    His  father  would 
be  delighted  to  have  you  for  a  daughter,  for  a 
hope  of  that  nature  is  hinted  in  this  letter.    Ge- 
rald Atherton  is  all  that  I  could  desire  in  a  son. 
Two  years  must  pass  before  he  can  claim  you. 
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and  long  before  that  time   Grace  may  laugh  at 
her  present  penchant." 

Thoa  eacoaraged,  Ellen  suffered  herself  to 
cherish  hope,  until  a  new  change  in  Grace  ban< 
ished  it  from  her  heart.  More  than  a  year  had 
elapsed,  when  the  young  girl  began  to  droop 
▼isibly,  and  her  variable  spirits  settled  into  a  deep 
despondency.  She  would  weep  for  hours  alone 
in  her  room,  and  exhibited  anger  and  irritation  if 
her  sister  interrupted  her.  Vain  were  all  Ellen's 
efforts  to  draw  from  her  the  cause  of  her  unhappi- 
ness.  Her  constitution,  never  very  robust,  yield- 
ed  beneath  the  sufferings  of  her  mind,  and  in  the 
delirium  of  fever,  Ellen  learned  from  her  ravings 
that  she  had  begun  to  fear  that  Gerald  no  longer 
loved  her.  In  the  weary  time  which  had  elaps- 
ed since  his  departure,  she  had  received  no  line 
from  him,  and  even  her  sanguine  hopes  began  to 
fiide  away. 

The  crisis  passed,  and  she  again  stood  beneath 
the  vines  that  clustered  over  their  door,  but  she 
was  not  the  same  joyous  and  affectionate  creature 
she  had  once  been.  A  morbid  melancholy  seemed 
to  have  taken  firm  possession  of  her  mind,  and 
the  once  gentle  temper  had  become  so  passionate 
and  irritable  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
even  those  who  loved  her  to  bear  with  her  ca- 
prices. Each  evening,  as  the  sun  descended,  she 
insisted  on  walking  to  the  summit  of  a  neighbor- 
ing hill,  whence  the  road  could  be  discovered, 
and  there  she  would  sit  until  the  shadows  of 
evening  concealed  the  passengers  from  her  sight, 
watching  for  Grerald's  return,  and.  each  evening 
the  sorrowful  tone  in  which  she  repeated,  "  He 
comes  not,*'  went  to  the  heart  of  her  sister. 

It  was  strange,  but  during  all  this  time  Grace 
had  not  once  suspected  that  Ellen  might  also  be 
attached  to  Atherton  ;  she  was  too  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  feelings  to  remark  the  flush 
of  pleasure  which  irradiated  her  expressive  face 
when  he  was  named,  or  the  paleness  which  of 
late  had  settled  as  an  abiding  guest  on  her  cheek. 
We  have  introduced  them  to  the  reader  at  the 
close  of  one  of  those  evening- walks,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  heart,  the  self-sacrificing  nature,  of  El- 
len were  sufliiciently  apparent. 


Grace  was  quite  indisposed  for  several  days 
after  the  storm,  and  required  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  her  sister.  Ellen  sat  beside  her,  soothed 
her  impatience  and  ministered  to  all  her  wants. 
She  even  read  aloud  in  an  unfaltering  voice, 
though  her  own  heart  was  the  seat  of  deep  in- 
quietude and  bitter  struggles.  The  hour  for  her 
great  sacrifice  approached — a  letter  from  Atherton 
lay  next  her^  heart,  in  which  he  announced  his 
speedy  arrival,  authorized  by  his  fether  to  o&t 
his  hand  to  his  beloved  Ellen. 
Vol.  VI.—No.  6. 


"  I  will  not  be  the  rival  of  my  sister,"  was  the 
thought  of  the  heroic  girl.  "  How  can  I  secure 
my  own  happiness,  when  my  act  may  prove  a 
death-blow  to  my  darling  Grace  ?  " 

She  fervently  prayed  for  strength  to  bear  the 
burden  of  her  great  sorrow,  for  in  the  recesses  of 
her  usually  calm  spirit  was  enshrined  the  image 
of  Gerald.  Her  father's  words  had  taught  her  to 
hope  for  forgetfnlness  on  the  part  of  Grace,  but 
now  she  could  hope  no  longer.  The  crisis  had 
arrived,  and  on  her  decision,  she  believed,  depend 
ed  the  life  or  reason  of  her  bokoved  sister.  Her 
father  had  left  to  her  the  task  of  communicating 
the  expected  arrival  to  the  invalid  ;  she  at  length 
laid  aside  her  book,  and  walked  several  times 
across  the  floor.  The  nervous  restlessness  of  her 
manner  attracted  the  attention  of  Grace,  and 
she  said: 

"  What  has  happened,  Ellen  ?  Have  you  evil 
news,  that  your  cheek  so  often  changes  from  red 
to   white?    I  cannot  bear  suspense,  tell  me  at 
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once. 

Ellen  leaned  over  her  and  a  tear  fell  on  her 
cheek. 

"  Nothing  evil,  dear  Grace,  but  I  fear  to  excite 
you  too  much.  Can  you  bear  the  joy  of  knowing 
your  dearest  wish  fulfilled  7  ** 

Grace  sprang  up  with  a  bright  flush  mantling 
her  cheek. 

"  Joy  never  kills,  Ellen.  He  is  come  at  last ! 
Let  me  go  to  him.  But  no  !  I  would  not  be  so 
unmaidenly  as  to  seek  him.  Where  is  he.  sweet 
sister  7  " 

"  He  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,"  said  Ellen,  in 
a  tone  so  &int  that  it  sounded  as  an  echo  from 
her  stricken  soul.  Grace  looked  at  her  and  a 
strange  expression  came  into  her  face.  She  slight- 
ly shuddered,  and  throwing  herself  back  soon 
pretended  to  sleep.  Ellen  glided  with  noiseless 
steps  from  the  room  and  sought  the  shadow  of 
the  forest  in  which  to  indulge  her  anguish.  So 
soon  as  the  echo  of  her  tread  died  away  the  sick 
girl  arose  and,  muttering  some  unintelligible 
words,  went  to  her  sister's  bureau  and  turned  the 
key  in  a  drawer,  in  which  she  knew  Ellen  kept 
her  most  treasured  possessions. 

*'  If  Ellen  loves  Gerald,"  she  said  in  a  more 
distinct  tone,  *'it  is  not  without  hope.  She  is  too 
reasonable  for  that ;  he  must  have  written  if  it  is 
so  and  the  letter  must  be  here.    I  will  see  for 

myself,  and  if " 

As  she  thus  spoke  she  turned  over  the  papers  in 
the  drawer,  and  her  poor  heart  fluttered  as  if  it 
would  burst  from  her  bosom.  A  bright  flush  came 
to  her  cheek  and  her  eye  flashed  joyfully — there 
was  no  letter  from  Atherton  among  them.  Ellen 
had  been  too  much  in  fear  of  such  a  crisis  to 
permit  the  few  she  had  received  from  (rerald  to 
remain  within  reach  of  her  sister.    Such  a  de- 
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velopment  in  some  stages  of  Grace's  mental  dis- 
order might  have  cost  her  her  life. 

"  Dear  Ellen ! "  she  whispered  ;  "  it  was  only 
her  sympathy  for  me,  her  fear  that  I  might  not 
be  able  to  bear  the  joyful  news  of  his  arrival,  that 
caused  her  cheek  to  grow  pale  and  her  voice  to 
falter.  I  must  reward  all  her  kindness  by  getting 
well  as  soon  as  possible." 

Athenon's  arrival  was  delayed  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations, and  it  was  nearly  two  weeks  from  the 
reception  of  his  letter  before  he  again  stood 
beneath  the  roof  of  his  father's  friend.  In  that 
time  a  wonderful  change  had  been  wrought  in  the 
appearance  of  the  drooping  Grace.  Hope  and 
joy  once  more  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  dreamer, 
and  the  hue  of  health  began  to  bloom  upon  her 
cheek ;  but  the  busy  bee  had  lost  her  buoyant 
spirits,  and  pale  was  her  saddened  countenance. 
Her  usual  avocations  were  performed  mechanic- 
ally, and  to  the  inquiries  of  her  father  and  sister 
she  answered  with  a  forced  smile  that  her  indis- 
position was  merely  the  effect  of  a  cold,  taken  in 
a  recent  excursion  over  the  neighboring  hills  be- 
fore the  dew  was  off  the  grass.  The  old  gentle- 
man shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing,  and  Grace 
was  too  much  occupied  by  her  own  bright  fieincies 
to  heed  the  evident  unhappiness  of  her  all-endur- 
ing sister.  She  was  not  intentionally  unkind,  but 
she  had  been  the  spoiled  child  of  the  household 
too  long  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  cares  and 
sufferings  of  others.  She  was  selfish  from  thought- 
lessness. It  only  required  events  of  importance 
to  develop  the  latent  generosity  of  a  naturally 
kind  and  affectionate  heart.  The  faint  suspicion 
of  Ellen's  attachment  to  Atherton  had  completely 
died  away  ;  she  would  not  cherish  a  thought  that 
was  displeasing  to  her,  and  she  had  persuaded 
herself  that  jealousy  alone  could  have  caused 
such  a  suspicion  to  enter  her  mind. 

Atherton  at  length  arrived.  Ellen  had  nerved 
herself  for  the  meeting.  She  stood  calm  and  pale, 
oh,  how  pale  !  to  meet  the  scrutiny  of  his  first 
quesiioniug  glance.  Her  path  was  clear  before 
her,  and  as  she  looked  on  the  beaming  face  of 
Grace  she  vowed  to  tread  it  without  faltering. 
Grace  sprang  forward  with  the  glad  step  of  trust- 
ing affection  to  meet  him  ;  Atherton,  aware  that 
the  younger  sister  had  suffered  from  recent  ill- 
heal  ih,  never  doubted  tiiat  she  was  his  own  Ellen, 
and  the  subdued-looking  creature  who  leaned 
against  the  doorway  for  support,  her  invalid  sister. 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms  murmuring — 
"  Once  more  we  meet,  my  beloved,  and  I  am 

happy." 

Poor  Grace !  she  raised  her  head,  and  cast 
toward  Heaven  a  radiant  glance  of  thankfulness 
and  unutterable  happiness.  Atherton  caught  the 
expression,  and  in  it  he  read  the  soul  of  the 
dreamer,  and  that  drooping  looking  being,  who 
If-' 


seemed  as  if  her  spirit  would  gladly  take  its  flight 
firom  its  earthly  tenement,  was  his  dear,  consi- 
derate, affectionate  Ellen!  Ever  ready  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  others  at  the  expense  of 
her  own  he  knew  her  to  be,  and  the  true  state 
of  the  case  flashed  on  his  mind  at  once.  He 
gently  extricated  himself  from  Grace,  and  ap- 
proaching Ellen  raised  her  hand  reverently  to 
his  lips;  their  eyes  met,  and  she  felt  that  her 
painful  position  was  understood.  Grerald  at  that 
moment  registered  a  vow  in  the  inmost  sanctuary 
of  his  spirit,  that  if  the  pleadings  of  affection 
could  win  the  victory  over  generous  resolves  she 
should  yet  be  his. 

In  the  light  of  his  presence  Ellen  seemed  again 
to  revive.  Her  old  smile  returned,  and  the  busy- 
bee  flitted  through  the  household,  its  presiding 
genius,  in  whose  footsteps  followed  good  order 
and  cheerfulness.  In  these  cares  Grace  had  never 
taken  part,  and  Ellen  now  found  employment  so 
great  a  panacea  for  the  sorrows  of  the  heart  that 
she  regretted  the  inactivity  which  had  permitted 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  her  sister  to  gain  so 
great  an  ascendancy.  Had  the*  cares  of  life  been 
shared  more  equally  between  them  this  danger- 
ous yieldingneas  of  character  might  have  been 
strengthened  to  bear  the  inevitable  penalty  of 
grief  and  disappointment  which  is  the  lot  of  all 
human  creatures. 

A  week  passed  away  and  Gerald  found  it  im- 
possible to  gain  a  moment  alone  with  Ellen ;  she 
resolutely  avoided  such  an  interview  and  seemed 
purposely  to  leave  him  and  Grace  as  much  toge- 
ther as  possible.  Had  he  possessed  less  confidence 
in  her  or  less  knowledge  of  her  character,  he 
might  have  been  piqued ;  but  amid  his  vexation 
he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  adminng  her 
noble  resignation  to  a  sacrifice  be  felt  to  be  fiill  of 
suffering  to  her.  He  wondered  at  the  blindness 
of  Grace  and  felt  deeper  coldness  toward  her,  for 
he  mentally  said : 

"Affection  is  quick-sighted,  and  if  she  loved 
Ellen  as  she  should  be  loved,  Grace  would  long 
since  have  discovered  the  truth." 

The  poor  girl  in  the  meantime  lived  in  a  dream 
of  exalted  bliss;  every  glance  of  her  beantifal 
eyes,  every  tone  of  her  musical  voice,  revealed 
to  Atherton  the  depth  of  her  affection  for  him.  To 
an  imaginative  man,  this  devotion  on  the  part  of 
a  beautifiii  and  highly  endowed  girl  would  have 
proved  irresistible ;  but  Gerald  was  not  one  of 
those  the  Germans  so  poetically  style  "  the  Sun- 
day-children of  God."  He  was  no  genius,  but  a 
plain  practical  man  of  the  world,  destined  by  the 
profession  he  had  chosen  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  race.  He  had  not  much  romance,  bat 
he  possessed  great  tenderness  of  feeling  and  un- 
wavering principles  of  rectitude.  To  soch  a  man 
the  feminine  spirit  of  Ellen,  her  self-sustained 
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character,  were  far  more  attractive  than  the  more 
brilliant  qualities  of  Grace. 

Dr.  Gifibrd  looked  on  what  was  passing  before 
him  with  silent  uneasiness ;  he  believed  with 
Ellen  that  Grace  would  at  once  sink  beneath  the 
shock  of  discovering  that  Atherton  was  indiflerent 
to  her,  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  the  manifest 
injustice  of  thwarting  a  well-founded  attachment 
on  both  sides,  in  the  faint  hope  thai  Gerald  would 
eventually  forsake  the  more  firm-hearted  sister 
for  her  whose  selfish  sorrow  required  the  sacrifice. 

As  he  was  perplexed  to  know  what  course  to 
pursue  he  wisely  left  events  to  take  their  own 
course,  with  the  comforting  assurance, '  there  is  a 
divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.' 

At  length  a  shadow  fell  over  the  bright  hopes 
of  Grace.  She  awoke  fi-om  the  first  delirium  of  a 
belief  in  Atherton's  aflection  for  herself  and, 
with  an  humbled  spirit,  sat  down  to  recall  the 
whole  history  of  their  acquaintance.  He  had 
n^ver,  save  in  that  brief  moment  of  meeting, 
uttered  a  syllable  that  could  be  tortured  into 
an  avowal  of  love ;  of  late  his  manner  had  even 
appeared  guarded  in  her  presence  and,  in  bitter 
humiliation  of  soul,  she  admitted  the  suspicion 
that  she  had  too  openly  betrayed  her  attachment 
for  him ;  and  perhaps  this  artless  overflow  of  feel- 
ing had  disgusted  his  fastidious  laste.  Ah !  she 
would  be  more  reserved ;  she  would  school  her 
eyes,  her  voice,  until  her  coldness  brought  him  to 
her  feet,  as  a  suitor  for  the  smiles  she  had  with- 
drawn ;  but  poor  Grace  was  a  bad  actress— she 
could  not  feign  what  was  so  foreign  to  her  nature, 
and  Ellen  believed  that  her  sacrifice  would  not  be 
in  vain.  Atherton  must  be  won  to  love  so  charm- 
ing, so  devoted  a  being. 

Gerald  was  at  last  determined  to  bring  the  af- 
fair to  a  crisis  between  himself  and  Ellen.  He 
announced  at  the  supper-table  his  intended  depar- 
ture on  the  morrow — his  father  had  recalled  him — 
and  he  turned  to  Ellen  and  said,  significantly: 

"  He  has  sent  a  message  to  you,  Miss  GifiTord, 
which  is  of  some  importance.  If  you  will  walk 
with  me  a  few  moments  this  evening,  I  will  ac- 
quit myself  of  the  commission." 

Ellen  grew  pale  and  then  flushed  deeply— she 
was  about  to  falter  out  some  excuse,  and  request 
a  sight  of  the  portion  of  the  letter  addressed  to 
herself,  when  her  father,  thinking  that  the  time 
for  his  interference  had  now  arrived,  decisively 
said : — 

"Certainly,  my  daughter  will  walk  with  you, 
Gerald,  and  for  once  my  pretty  Gracie  may  stay 
within  and  attend  to  the  evening  duties  of  the 
household.  It  is  quite  time  ^e  learned  something 
of  such  things." 

Grace,  fimcying  this  was  a  hint  from  her  father 
that  she  would  soon  have  a  house  of  her  own  to 
look  after,  smiled  and  blushed,  and  without  a 


suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  interview  about 
to  take  place,  saw  Atherton  and  her  sister  de- 
scend a  flight  of  terraced  steps  leading  into  the 
garden.  Had  she  seen  the  exulting  face  of  Ather- 
ton or  the  perturbed  one  of  Ellen,  her  tran- 
quility would  have  been  of  but  short  contin- 
uance. 

Twilight  deepened  into  night — the  cups  and 
plates  were  all  neatly  arranged  in  the  old  fashion- 
ed beaufet,  the  table  put  aside,  and  everything 
within  doors  as  neat  as  usual,  and  still  Grace 
was  alone  with  her  father.  He  was  engaged  with 
a  book  and  seemed  to  forget  her  presence.  The 
moon  arose  bright  and  beautiful  and  her  light 
quivered  on  the  tears  which  fell  slowly  over  her 
cheeks  ;  a  suspicion  of  the  truth — ^nay,  almost  a 
certainty — ^had  at  last  dawned  on  her  mind,  and  a 
thousand  proo&  of  what  her  wilful  blindness  had 
hitherto  concealed  were  remembered.  She  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  painful  stale  of  indecision  re- 
garding some  determination  forming  in  her  own 
mind,  for  she  arose  several  times  and  again  seat- 
ed herself.  At  length,  with  a  species  of  desper- 
ation, she  moved  quickly  toward  the  garden,  mut- 
tering : — 

"  I  cannot  bear  ihis  suspense ;  I  believe  a  few 
hours  of  suclh  agonized  doubt  would  destroy  my 

reason.    I  will  know  the  truth  at  once,  and  if 

oh,  God  of  mercy,  have  compassion  upon  me  !" 

She  rapidly  threaded  the  shaded  alley  leading 
to  a  circular  walk  which  surrounded  a  fish-pond 
at  the  back  of  the  garden ;  a  double  espalier 
hedge,  so  thickly  woven  together  as  to  be  imper- 
vious except  where  an  archway  had  been  left 
opposite  to  one  of  the  principal  walks,  sheltered 
her  from  the  observation  of  those  she  was  seeking. 
Grace  glided  with  noiseless  steps  around  the  out- 
side of  this  hedge  until  she  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  and  occasionally  of  weeping.  She  ap- 
proached quite  near  and  crouched  down  on  the 
grass  beneath  a  clump  of  rose-bushes  in  full 
bloom.  The  long  wreaths  of  bright  flowers  fell 
on  her  shining  hair  and  brushed  her  pale  cheek, 
but  she  heeded  them  not — her  whole  soul  seemed 
absorbed  in  the  sense  of  hearing.  Almost  the 
first  words  that  fell  on  her  ear  were  a  direct 
question  from  Atherton  which  thrilled  to  the  very 
depths  of  her  heart. 

**  Do  you  not  then  love  me,  Ellen?  Have  I  de- 
ceived myself,  and  is  your  late  coldness  not  a  mask 
to  conceal  your  real  feelings?'* 

Her  sister  made  no  reply,  but  appeared  to  w;eep 
more  convulsively.  Gerald  continued,  and  Grace 
felt  that  in  speaking  to  her  his  finely  toned  voice 
had  never  expressed  the  tender  interest  it  now 
indicated : 

"  Let  me  q>eak  the  truth,  my  Ellen,  and  do  not 
feel  wounded  that  I  do  so.  From  the  moment  of 
our  last  meeting,  I  have  felt  that  yon  are  offering 
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yourself  as  a  victim  to  the  imagined  wel&re  of  a 
sister  you  fondly  love.    Is  it  not  so  1 " 

"Gerald  "  said  Ellen,  as  if  struggling  with  great 
emotion,  "  I  do  not  betray  my  poor  Grace  when 
I  tell  you  that  she  loves  you — that  you  roust  have 
long  known ;  but  how  earnestly,  how  devotedly 
she  loves  you,  you  cannot  know,  unless,  like  me, 
you  had  watched  beside  her  sick  bed,  when  rea- 
son was  dethroned,  and  heard  the  affpcting  reve- 
lations she  then  made.  I  learned  then  what  I 
had  more  than  suspected  before,  and  when  I 
looked  upon  her  fading  beauty,  when  I  saw  the 
silent  tear  steal  down  her  cheek  as  we  returned 
from  our  daily  walk,  and  she  repeated  in  heart- 
rending tones,  '  He  comes  not,'  could  I  still  cher- 
ish the  hope  of  becoming  yours  ?  Would  not 
every  kind,  every  noble  heart,  detest  her  who 
could  build  the  fabric  of  her  own  happiness  on 
the  ruin  of  her  only  sister's  hopes  7  Oh,  Gerald ! 
tempt  me  not  to  this  great  wrong." 

*<  My  dear  Ellen,  you  do  not  seem  to  consider 
that  I  love  you  and  not  Grace.  What  benefit 
can  it  be  to  her  to  sacrifice  my  hopes  and  your 
own  happiness  to  an  imaginary  duty  you  owe 
her?" 

**  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  Grace  would  either 
die  or  lose  her  reason  if  such  an  event  occurred 
as  my  union  with  you.  The  peculiar  constitution 
of  her  mind  would  be  very  certain  to  produce  one 
of  these  results,  and  I  should  feel  myself  branded 
before  earth  and  Heaven  ap  her  destroyer." 

'^With  such  feelings,  I  will  no  longer  urge  you 
to  consent  to  become  mine,"  said  Atherton,  very 
sadly.    "  To-morrow  I  depart,  and " 

"  You  will  return  to  find  in  the  beauty  and  de- 
votion of  my  sister  more  than  you  have  loved  in 
me,"  said  Ellen.  "  Before  long,  I  shall  have  re- 
conciled myself  to  the  lot  I  have  voluntarily  em- 
braced, and  as  your  sister  I  will  meet  you  with 
as  calm  a  brow  as  though  we  had  never  loved. 
I  know  that  I  do  not  promise  too  much  for  myself. 
I  can  conquer  my  emotions,  yield  my  own 
hopes  without  too  bitter  regret,  to  the  wel&re  of 
that  beloved  sister  who  has  been  to  me  as  a 
second  self 

At  these  words,  a  pang  of  keen  self-reproach 
shot  to  the  heart  of  the  listener,  and  as  the  lovers 
arose,  Grace  tottered  to  her  feet,  and  with  slow 
and  faltering  steps  sought  an  entrance  to  the 
house  which  would  enable  her  to  avoid  them. 

Ah !  what  a  world  of  anguish  was  imprisoned 
in  that  young  heart !  The  anguish  of  an  accusing 
spirit  ever  predominated  over  that  of  her  blighted 
hopes  and  unregarded  love.  The  moonlight 
gleamed  on  her  contracted  brow  and  writhing  Up ; 
it  revealed  the  keenest  suffering  but  also  an  ex- 
pression of  strong  determination.  She  felt  what 
must  be  the  emotions  stirring  in  the  heart  of  her 
idol  ioword  her ;  that  he  mentally  accused  her  of 
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selfishness,  and  wilful  blindness,  of  stepping  be- 
tween him  an  d  his  rational  hopes  of  happiness,  she 
well  knew;  and  for  the  first  time,  she  shrank 
from  meeting  his  calm  and  searching  glance.  6he 
had  learned  the  bitter  truth,  that  she  had  reck- 
lessly thrown  the  treasures  of  her  aflection  away 
on  a  man  who  was  not  only  indifferent  to  her, 
but  all  the  while  that  she  was  wasting  her  life 
away  in  vain  regrets  for  him,  he  actually  loved 
another.  And  that  other !  How  her  heart  smote 
her  when  she  thought  how  patiently  she  had  borne 
with  her  waywardness — ^how  unweariedly  whis- 
pered of  hope,  when  she  knew  that  her  own  im- 
molation would  be  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  wishes.  For  the  first  time,  Grace 
comprehended  true  greatness  of  soul  and  she 
prayed  for  strength  to  emulate  it.  She  reached 
her  own  room  and,  kneeling  beside  the  window, 
raised  her  tearful  eyes  to  the  bright  Heaven 
spreading  in  calm  beauty  above  her,  and  register- 
ed her  vow^on  high. 


Atherton  and  Ellen  lingered  in  the  garden  un- 
til a  late  hour  ;  and  when  the  latter  retired  she 
found  Grace  apparently  wrapped  in  a  deep  slum- 
ber. The  traces  of  emotion  were  yet  on  the 
features  of  the  strong-hearted  girl,  but  she  was 
now  quite  calm.  She  knelt  in  prayer,  and  the 
names  of  her  beloved  Grace  and  of  him  she  had 
resigned  were  united  in  the  petitions  she  offered 
to  Heaven ;  she  then  laid  herself  beside  that 
sister  for  whom  she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  her 
young  affections,  but  it  was  many,  many  hoars 
before  her  wearied  eyelids  closed  in  slumber.  Her 
regular  respiration  at  length  assured  Grace  that 
she  slept,  and  she  softly  arose  and  glided  into 
the  adjoining  apartment. 

With  nervous  haste  the  agitated  girl  ignited 
a  match,  lit  a  reading-lamp  which  stood  on  a 
writing-table  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  em- 
ployed herself  in  writing  rapidly  for  more  than 
an  hour;  she  then  attired  herself,  as  if  for  a 
journey — a  small  bundle  was  folded  together,  in 
which  she  placed  a  purse  containing  a  lew  dollars 
in  silver  and  then  she  softly  approached  the  bed 
on  which  Ellen  reclined  and  imprinted  a  light 
kiss  upon  her  forehead ;  she  stirred  slightly,  and 
with  fleet  steps  the  unhappy  girl  fled  from  the 
room  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

Ellen  was  usually  a  very  early  riser,  but  the 
late  hour  at  which  she  had  retired  on  the  previous 
night  and  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before 
rest  came  to  her  overtasked  spirit,  caused  her  to 
sleep  until  the  servant  came  to  inform  her  that  the 
morning-meal  was  ready  to  serve. 

She  was  surprised  to  find  that  Grace  had  al- 
ready descended,  as  it  was  an  unusual  occurrence 
for  her  to  be  visible  before  her  more  indnstrions 
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sister.  Ellen  hurried  her  toilette,  and  soon  entered 
the  break£Ei8t-room  in  a  neat  chintz  morning-wrap- 
per, with  her  long  hair  folded  in  smooth  bands 
around  her  brow. 

She  endeavored  to  look  cheerful,  but  one  glance 
at  Atherton  destroyed  all  her  labored  calmness. 
He  had  evidently  passed  a  wretched  night,  for  he 
seemed  pale  and  irresolute,  and  every  time  the 
doorway  was  darkened  by  a  figure,  he  raised  his 
eyes  evidently  expecting  to  see  Grace  enter — ^but 
she  came  not. 

"  Where  is  Grace  ?  "  asked  Dr.  Giflbrd,  as  they 
seated  themselves  around  the  table. 

"  She  has  probably  taken  a  walk,**  replied  El- 
len. "She  was  not  in  our  room  when  I  awoke, 
and  as  she  is  not  here,  I  fancy  she  muet  have 
gone  out  before  I  came  down." 

"  Ah,  very  likely ;  she  has  no  system  in  any- 
thing. Once  in  a  year,  perhaps,  the  whim  seizes 
her  to  rise  early.     We  shall  not  wait  for  her." 

No  more  was  said  and  breakfast  was  half  over 
before  the  singular  absence  of  Grace  awakened 
any  uneasiness.  The  servant  was  despatched  in 
search  of  her  but  soon  returned  unsuccessful. 

"Perhaps  she  may  be  in  the  study,  adjoining 
our  room,"  said  Ellen,  and  she  sprang  up  stairs. 
On  the  table  in  a  conspicuous  position  lay  a  letter 
addressed  to  herself.  In  breathless  anxiety  Ellen 
sank  into  ^  large  chair  and  tore  open  the  enve- 
lope.    She  hurriedly  read  the  following  words: 

'*  When  this  reaches  you,  my  darling,  sister,  your 
Grace  will  be  far  away,  to  return  no  more,  until 
she  has  learned  to  endure  with  that  heavenly 
patience  which  is  your  distinguishing  trait  the 
ills  of  life  and  its  everlasting  disappointments. 
I,  who  love  you  with  truth  and  sincerity,  have 
been  a  clog  on  your  destiny — a  drawback  to  your 
happiness,  and  all  through  want  of   observation    I 


and  self-knowledge. 

"  During  those  long  and  weary"  days  in  which 
I  made  no  struggle  against  the  grief  that  con- 
sumed me,  I  was  inflicting  on  you  an  eternity  of 
torture  ;  and  I,  self-occupied,  reckless  of  others, 
never  read  in  your  changing  cheek  the  secret  of 
your  heart.  Can  you  believe  that  I  have  been  so 
blind,  so  besotted,  that  until  last  night  I  scarcely 
harbored  the  thought  that  you  loved  Gerald,  or 
that  he  was  attached  to  you?  If  a  suspicion  of 
the  truth  flashed  for  an  instant  across  my  mind  it 
.was  instantly  dissipated  by  the  recollection  of  your 
words  of  hope  to  me  during  that  tedious  illness. 
Last  night  a  voice  from  Heaven  seemed  to  whis- 
per to  me 

M  •  Follow  them — learn  the  truth  and  bow  before 
your  destiny.*  I  obeyed  it;  I  listened  to  a  por- 
tion of  your  conversation  and  learned  that  you 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  the  happiness 
of  that  sister  who  has  so  ruthlessly,  so  cruelly 
indulged   her  morbid   sensibihty,  until   life  and 
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reason  were  nearly  destroyed.  Yes — I  beheld  in 
all  its  beauty  the  lofty  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which  impelled  you  to  yield  the  affections  of  the 
man  who  loves  you  to  that  hard-hearted  one  who 
cared  so  little  for  you  as  never  to  look  beyond  the 
circle  of  her  own  emotions — ^never  to  ask  herself : 

" '  Is  not  Gerald  exactly  suited  to  render  Ellen 
the  happiest  of  wives  1 '  Forgive  me,  dear  sister. 
I  have  much  to  suffer  before  I  can  gain  my  own 
forgiveness.  Make  my  peace  with  my  beloved 
father  for  this  undutiful  desertion — no — I  could 
not  remain — I  could  not  again  look  upon  you  or 
Gerald,  until  my  penance  for  my  involuntary  sin 
is  completed.  We  shall  once  more  be  reunited  in 
peace  and  happ.ness,  but  not  before  you  are  the 
wife  of  Atherton.  When  he  claims  you  as  his 
bride  I  shall  begin  to  think  of  my  return  to  the 
parental  roof  but  not  before.  I  make  your  mar- 
riage the  only  condition  on  which  I  will  again 
embrace  either  you  or  my  father.  To  him,  the 
beloved  and  revered,  excuse  my  waywardness, 
and  gain  for  me  his  forgiveness  for  my  present  de- 
sertion. I  go  to  my  Aunt  Godfrey,  who  has  so  long 
desired  to  have  one  of  tis  to  reside  with  her,  and 
thither  my  trunks  may  be  sent  by  the  next  mail- 
coach. 

**  Do  not  seek  me,  I  entreat ;  leave  me  to  the 
healing  balm  of  time  and  reflection.  I  will  prove 
myself  worthy  to  be  your  sister,  and  when  I  again 
gaze  upon  yourself  and  Gerald  it  will  be  with 
calm  joy  in  your  wedded  happiness.  Fear  not  for 
my  health — powers  have  been  aroused  within  my 
soul  that  I  knew  not  were  in  existence,  and  I, 
too,  can  overcome  evil  by  endurance.  Adieu, 
dearest  Ellen ;  the  coach  passes  within  an  hour, 
and  I  must  be  at  the  road  nearest  the  cottage  be- 
fore it  arrives.  I  repeat,  fear  not  for  me — the 
blestiings  of  Heaven  ever  follow  those  who  con- 
scientiously endeavor  to  do  that  which  they  feel 
to  be  right.  May  all  good  angels  guard  and  guide 
you,  dear  household  of  my  tenderest  affections,  is 
the  prayer  of  your  resolute,  though  affectionate 

Grace " 

Ellen  was  deeply  touched,  and  tears  were  on 
her  face  when  she  again  appeared  before  her 
father  and  lover.  In  silence  she  placed  the  letter 
in  the  hand  of  the  former,  who  read  it  carefully, 
and  at  intervals  muttered : 

"Good  girl — noble  girl !  How  could  we  so  mis- 
understand her  true  nature  ?  Poor  Grace !  My 
sister  has  suffered  herself,  and  she  will  know  how 
to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased.  Read  this,  Ather- 
ton, and  see  that  my  *  dreamer'  will  at  last  be- 
come as  sensible  and  useful  a  woman  as  my 
*  busy  bee.*  *' 

Atherton  read  it  with  deep  emotion,  and  press-     ( 

ing  Ellen's  hand  to  his  lips,  said :  !^ 

'*  She  is  worthy  to  be  your  sister,  my  beloved      ^ 

Ellen.**  "f 
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As  no  obstacle  now  intervened,  Dr.  Gifibrd 
gladly  gave  his  consent  to  the  union  of  Atherton 
and  his  daughter;  but  from  scruples  of  delicacy 
toward  Grace,  the  lovers  decided  to  postpone  their 
marriage  a  few  raontbsi  that  she  might  not  have 
cause  to  think  them  selfishly  eager  to  secure  their 
own  happiness  while  she  was  yet  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  first  struggles  to  achieve  self-conquest. 


Three  years  have  passed  since  that  night  of  suf- 
fering on  which  Grace  Gifford  fled  from  the  pa« 
ternal  roof  On  the  marriage  and  departure  of 
Ellen  she  again  returned  to  assume  her  place  as 
mistress  of  the  cottage — and  her  father  was  de- 
lighted with  the  change  which  had  passed  over 
her  in  that  short  time.  His  busy  bee  no  longer 
flitted  about  his  daily  paths,  shedding  a  cheerful- 
ness over  them  which  is  the  true  sunshine  of  do- 
mestic life,  but  his  dreamer  did  not  permit  him  to 
miss  the  graceful  cares  of  Ellen,  and  he  admitted 
that  Heaven  had  not  made  the  difference  between 
the  sisters.  Self-discipline  and  suffering  had 
taught  Grace  all  she  needed  to  learn,  and  nobly 
had  she  profited  by  the  lesson. 

It  was  a   bright  evening  in  June — the  birds 


carolled  their  iweetest  songs — ^the  flowers  made 
the  air  f  grant  with  their  delicate  perfume,  and 
the  sun  shone  as  brightly  as  in  its  primeval  days 
when  the  bowers  of  Eden  drank  life  and  loveliness 
from  his  joyous  beams.  Grace  and  her  father 
were  on  the  portico  watching  for  the  expected 
arrival  of  Atherton,  Ellen,  and  also  a  third 
person. 

A  carriage  at  length  stopped  at  the  gate,  and 
Eilen  sprang  lightly  from  it  and  rushed  into  her 
father's  arms.  Atherton  more  soberly  approached, 
accompanied  by  a  tall,  fair  man,  apparently  about 
thirty  five.  His  features  were  too  strongly  mark> 
ed  to  be  considered  handsome,  but  his  face  pleas- 
ed by  its  animated  expression  and  bright  good 
humor.  Grace  blushed  as  the  new  comer  pressed 
her  hand  to  his  lips  in  a  very  lover -like  manner, 
and  murmured  something  in  %  low  tone. 

His  words  were  a  playful  reminder  that,  after 
two  years  of  wooing,  the  morrow  would  make 
her  his  bride. 

Yes — the  romantic  Grace  Gifford  became  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  was  neither  handsome  nor 
elegant  in  person,  but  to  compensate  for  these 
defects  a  thousand  fold,  he  was  highly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  truly  excellent  in  every  relation 
of  life. 


(See  the  Engraving.) 


Oh,  rare  Edwin  Landseer,  who  can  put  dogs  upon 
canvass  with  such  a  skill  as  thine?  How  this 
exquisite  painter  of  canine  life  must  have  studied 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  his  favorite 
subjects !  He  seems  to  have  a  thorough  percep- 
tion, an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  their  character- 
istics, qualities  and  idiosyncrasies,  not  only  as 
dog  in  the  abstract  and  dog  in  the  concrete,  but 
as  dog  of  every  distinctive  race  and  variety  ;  he 
never  confounds  physiognomies  or  expressions — 
never  puts  the  souly  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, of  a  gray-hound  in  the  face  of  a  pug  or  a 
poodle.  His  dogs  have  their  specific  names 
written  in  their  visages  as  distinctly  as  though 
they  were  engraved  on  brass  labels  and  fastened 
to  the  collars;  any  body  familiar  with  doghood 
can  tell  the  very  quartering  of  his  animals*  geneal- 
ogies at  a  glance. 

What  a  delicious  little  picture  is  that  which 
Mr.  Sadd  has  done  into  mezzotint  for  this  number 
of  the  Columbian  !  It  is  as  good  as  a  moral  essay 
and  a  zoological  illustration  done  up  together. 
Every  dog-face  of  the  group  tells  a  story  as  plainly 
as  it  could  be  told  in  print.  Look  at  the  expres- 
sion of  the  magnificent  French  poodle    "  on  the 


bench."  How  grave,  how  judge-like !  What  a 
profundity  of  legal  abstraction  in  his  thinking 
eyes ;  and  what  a  volume  of  black-letter  wisdom 
in  his  venerable  wig!  We  have  seen  a  face 
marvellously  like  that  in  some  of  the  courts  in 
England — ah  !  yes,  we  remember ;  it  was  Lord 
Eldon.  And  something  about  the  eyes  reminds 
us  of  Recorder  Scott  in  the  act  of  charging 
a  jury. 

The  pert  little  terrier  just  at  the  judge's  left  is 
evidently  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  *'hi8 
honor "  is  deciding  a  point  in  his  favor ;  you  can 
see  it  in  the  air  of  intelligent  approval  with  which 
he  perks  up  his  mug.  His  client  is  the  spaniel 
sitting  next  him,  with  his  head  between  his  paws. 
He  listens  attentively  but  does  not  very  well  un- 
derstand the  flow  of  legal  wisdom  that  issues  from 
the  jaws  of  the  learned  functionary,  though  be 
tries  to  seem  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it.  Vi- 
sions of  a  half-gnawed  bone  are  flitting  through 
his  imagination,  however,  and  distracting  his 
attention  from  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  other  party  to  the  suit  does  not  appear  to 
be  present ;  at  least  we  cannot  satisfy  ourselves  in 
a  choice  of  his  expression,  unless  be  be  the  long- 
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nosed  grayhound  on  the  judge's  right,  between 
the  boll-dog  and  the  little  King  Charles.  And 
upon  second  thoughts  he  must  be  the  grayhound ; 
there  is  a  solemn  and  rather  anxious  sobriety  in 
his  eye  which  cannot  belong  to  a  member  of  the 
bar.  He  watches  with  a  aide  glance  the  face  of 
his  counsel,  which  we  cannot  see,  said  counsel 
being  the  New-Foundland  with  his  back  turned 
this  way.  King  Charles,  we  take  it,  is  his  at- 
torney or  perhaps  his  junior  counsel.  See  how  he 
watches  the  judge's  face  and  how  keenly  he  listens 
to  every  word ;  it  is  clear  that  he  is  on  the  look 
out  for  exceptions. 


The  bull-dog  is  a  veteran  practitioner,  having 
no  interest  in  the  present  matter,  but  retained  in 
the  next  case  on  the  calendar.  He  is  half  listen- 
ing, half  thinking  over  his  brief.  The  grave 
hound  behind  him,  with  something  Wcbsterian  in 
his  eyes,  gives  heedful  attention  to  the  whispered 
remark  of  a  speaker  who  is  perhaps  giving  him 
the  outlines  of  a  case  for  his  opinion.  The  little 
fellow  reaching  over  the  partition  seems  to  be  a 
crier  shouting  "  si-la-a-a-ns,"  as  loud  as  he  can 
bawl.  The  respectable  dog  with  the  letter  in  his 
mouth  we  cannot  make  out. 

J.  I. 


fiKBism  E^nff. 


(Se«  the  Engraving.) 


Tee  tiger  is  said  to  be  a  venomous,  ill-condition- 
ed beast;  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  accu- 
sation on  hearsay,  without  any  personal  know- 
ledge in  the  case,  having  long  since  resolved  to 
decline  all  his  overtures  for  an  intimacy,  in  case 
we  should  ever  happen  to  fall  in  with  one,  not  on 
the  safe  side  of  strong  iron  bars.    We  will  agree, 
nevertheless,   as  aforesaid,  to  put  him  down  for 
an  ill-conditioned,  treacherous,  murderous  rascal ; 
yet  it  goes  rather  against  our  sense  of  what   is 
right  *and  honorable  to  see  him  way-laid  in  this 
manner  by  half  a  dozen  great  hulking  elephant?, 
every  one  big  enough  to  roll  him  up  in  his  trunk 
and  walk  off  with  him  as  Polyphemus  did  with 
Ulysses.     One   elephant  against  one  tiger  even 
would  be  an  unfair  game ;  something  like  setting 
a  ball  to  fight  a  cat.   True  the  elephant  is  clumsy 
and  slow  of  movement  compared  with  the  agile 
and  terrible  monarch  of  the  jungle  ;  but  then  his 
thick,  tough  hide  is  armor  of  proof  for  his  de- 
fence, and   one  blow  of  his  proboscis,  when  be 
gets  a  chance  to  plant  it,  is  very  likely  to  finish 
the  business.    Five  or  six  elephants  upon  one  poor 
tiger,  then,  are  shameful  odds;   or  would  be,  if 
the  tiger  had  not  the  option  of  nmning  away  at 
his  pleasure  ;  for  the  elephant,  though  not  so  "  bad 
a  one  to  go"   as  might  be  supposed  from  his 
clumsy  figure,  is  not  good  for  much  in  a  race  with 
his  lither  antagonist.     But  man  comes  in  with  his 
diabolical  inventions  to  rob  the  tiger  even  of  this 
poor  advantage,  or  rather  this  one  element  of 
equality ;    bullets  are  swifter  than  legs  of  any  de- 
scription, and  when  men  take  the  field  with  the 
elephant  there  is  no  hope  even  in  running.    We 


cannot  acknowledge  the  fairness  of  a  tiger-hunt, 
such  as  that  imaged  in  the  picture,  though  doubt- 
less it  may  be  very  exciting. 

But  then,  again,  it  is  not  exactly  a  question  of 
fairness ;  when  a  rascally  fellow  in  a  striped  jacket, 
six  or  seven  feet  long   "  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  Insertion  of  the  tail,"  as  the  zoology  books 
say,  has  been  gobbling  up  half  a  dozen  natives, 
besides  running  away  with  their  cattle  and  sheep 
every  night,  the  desirable  thing  is  to  get  rid  of 
him,   any  how — ^by  fair  means  or  foul — and  he 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  elephants  or  fire-arms 
being   put   in  requisition  against  him.    "Those 
who  play  at  bowls  must  not  complain  of  rubbers" 
— those  who  make  their  dinners  on  coolies  must 
expect  to  "foot  the  bill,"  no  matter  how  heavy 
it  may  be.     Men  eat  each  other  sometimes — me- 
taphorically—but to  have  tigers  eat  men  is  an 
enormity  beyond  human  tolerance. 

For  our  own  private  opinion,  however,  we  con- 
fess that,  exciting  as  the  sport  may  be,  and  laud- 
able in  its  purpose,  we  have  no  particular  anx- 
iety for  a  share  in  a  tiger-hunt.  The  formidable 
animals  make  enormous  leaps,  sometimes,  when 
pushed  to  extremity ;  and  we  have  read  of  such 
things  as  their  springing  to  the  top  of  an  ele- 
phant's back  and  playing  the  mischief  with  his 
riders.  Besides,  one  might  chance  to  fall — which 
would  be  awkward  with  a  royal  Bengal  any 
where  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  On  the  whole 
we  incline  to  think  that  a  reasonable  passion  for 
the  chase  might  be  satisfied  with  the  pursuit  of 
something  not  quite  so  terrifically  furnished  with 
claws  and  teeth.  J.  I. 
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Softest  kisses  to  the  Night 

Gives  the  perftame-hreathing  flower« 
So,  o*er  thee,  my  soul's  delight, 

Floats,  my  lore,  this  fragrant  hour ! 


Bends  the  floweret's  glowing  head, 
PillowM  00  the  erening  wind. 

So,  my  soolf  her  bliasAiI  bed 
Finds  npon  thy  heart  reclined ! 


mndHEiT  sniffi  wa^. 


Mt  Christian  friend,  don't  fret.    Possess  your  soul 
in  patipnce.    Please  to  remember  that,  after  mak- 
ing the  necessary  deductions,  yoii  have  but  a  short 
time  to  live  in  this  world,  compared  with  the 
mountain  of  things  it  behoves  you  to  do,  and  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  it  in  grumbling 
and  growling.     Even  supposing  that  the   fatal 
Bisters  three  are  bound  to  measure  you  off  your 
full  tale  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  you  must  bear 
in  mind  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  of  them  are  to 
be  or  have  been  consumed  in  getting  yourself  ready 
for  the  work  that  lies  before  you.    When  you  came 
into  the  world  yon  were  but  a  helpless,  useless, 
half-made  up  little  lump  of  humanity,  capable  of 
doing  but  one  thing  under  the  sun — squalling — 
and  that  if  there  had  been  nobody  but  yourself  to  take 
care  of  you — if  it  had  not  been  for  the  patient  love 
of  your  mother,  and  the  careful  diligence  of  your  - 
father,  and  the  pottering  assiduity  of  a  good-tem- 
pered old  or  young  nurse,  and  perhaps  the  frolic- 
some attentions  of  three  or  four  elder  brothers  and 
sisters — ^your  stay  among  living    things    would 
scarcely  have  been  long  enough  for  one  of  your 
squalls  to  reach  its  climax.    Consider  how  many 
days  and  weeks  and  months  you  had  no  more  use- 
ful motion  or  volition  in  you  than  a  handful  of 
new  putty ;  when  your  little  bones  were  not  much 
better  than  so  many  pipes  of  boiled  macaroni, 
and  if  you  had  been  set  on  your  feet  you  would 
have  squashed  down  upon  the  floor  like  a  dropped 
apple  dumpling ;  when  your  fists  were  not  much 
bigger  than  nutmegs  and  the  grasp  of  your  tiny 
fingers  had  not  strength  enough  to  imprison  a 
grasshopper  with  the  least  pretensions  to  liveliness. 
What  were  you  good  for,  all  that  time  I    What 
use  was  in  you  or  could  be  made  of  you?    None 
whatever.  You  could  boast  of  nothing  but  promise, 
to  be  redeemed  somehow — nobly  perhaps,  perhaps 
after  a  fashion — ^many  long  years  after.    And  con- 
sider again  that  in  all  probability  you  did  not  even 
begin  to  redeem  that  promise  until  there  had  been 
a  world  of  time  and  money  and  effort  expended 
on  you  ;  until  you  had  eaten  your  head  off  five 
hundred  times  over  in  roast  beef,  and  boiled  mut- 
ton and  turnips,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  minoe 
pies  innumerable,  in  the  production  of  which  scores 
of  men  and  women — every  one  of  them  worth  a 
dozen  of  you — had  put  forth  the  toil  of  their  hands 
or  the  cunning  of  their  brains ;  until  you  had  worn 
into  rags  whole  bales  of  broad  cloth  and  cassimere 
and  corduroy — ^linens  and  drillings  and  flannels- 
Summer  clothing  and  Winter    clothing— boots, 
shoes,  hats,  stockings— which  somebody  had  to 
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pay  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  little  universe  of 
machinery,  human  and  otherwise,  that  had  been 
put  in  motion  for  the  making  of  them  alL  All 
this  and  a  great  deal  more— schooling,  for  instance, 
and  school-books  and  other  books — for  twenty 
years  or  thereabout,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  were 
expended  on  you  while  you  were  getting  ready, 
and  taking  your  time  about  it  moreover,  to  do 
something  in  return.  All  this  time  you  were  a 
consumer  of  many  things,  a  producer  of  nothing ; 
except,  perhaps,  many  a  heart-ache  to  your  mother, 
many  a  wakefiil  night  of  anxiety  to  your  gray- 
headed  old  father.  It  was  time  you  set  about  doing 
something,  for  yourself  at  least,  if  not  for  man- 
kind. 

And  suppose  you  began  at  twenty  or  thereabout ; 
yes,  we  will  even  suppose  that  all  this  costly  prepa- 
ration had  been  well  bestowed,  and  that  you  came 
into  the  great  universal  workshop  ready  to  do  the 
part  of  a  skilful  and  industrious  workman.  Con- 
sider then  how  many  hours  out  of  the  twenty -four 
were  expended  in  sleep,  in  eating  and  drinking, 
in  putting  on  and  off  your  clothes,  in  cutting  away 
the  superfluous  hair  from  your  face,  or  perhaps  in 
coaxing  it  to  greater  luxuriance  of  growth  and 
trimming  its  shapeless  mass  into  whisker  and  im- 
perial and  moustache  ;  how  many  were  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  pleasures,  such  as  kicking  up  your 
heels  in  a  ball-room,  dangluig  after  pretty  girls  and 
the  like ;  how  many  were  wasted  in  stringing 
rhymes  together,  or  reading  the  rhymes  strung 
together  by  others;  just  reckon  up  all  these,  if  you 
can,  and  tell  us  how  much  of  your  fifty  remaining 
years  you  can  conscientiously  afford  to  throw*away 
in  fretting  and  making  yourself  uncomfortable. 

I  say  nothing  about  illness,  though  a  consideia- 
ble  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  this  too ;  it  is 
not  every  man,  or  every  tenth  or  fiftieth  man,  who 
is  fortonate  enough  to  pass  through  life  afler  the 
manner  of  those  apocryphal  persons  we  sometimes 
read  of  in  the  newspapers,  without  ever  passing 
under  the  horrid  hands  of  the  doctors;  without 
once  shuddering  at  a  nauseous  draught  or  wincing 
under  the  infliction  of  a  cup  or  a  blister.  I  will 
not  insist  on  making  any  allowance  for  iUnees ;  but 
what  say  you,  my  Christian  friend,  to  old  age  t 
You  may  shun  rheumatism,  but  the  burden  of 
sixty  years  will  be  as  efiicient  in  making  your 
joints  stiff.  Palsy  may  not  shake  you,  but  time 
will.  Your  lungs  may  escape  coughs  add  con- 
sumption, but  they  will  not  play  so  freely  at  fifty  as 
they  did  at  fifteen.  In  short  you  may  set  it  down 
for  certain  that  the  last  tejiof  your  three  score  and 


ten  will  be  of  no  more  substantial  value  than  the 
first  twenty.     And  now  let  us  reckon  up  a  little. 

Twenty  yean  gone  at  the  start,  consumed  though 
not  absolutely  wasted  in  preparation.  At  least 
half  the  remaining  fifty  used  up  in  sleep,  in  folly, 
in  pleasure-seeking,  in  making  abominable  mis* 
takes  and  trying  to  rectify  them.  And  from  the 
other  twenty-five  ten  to  be  deducted  for  gray  hairs 
and  tottering  limbs  and  dim  eyes  and  all  the  other 
concomitants  of  age,  which  do  not  comport  with 
active  usefiilness — ^w^ich  indeed  have  a  right  to 
demand  repose,  and  retrospection,  and  such  enjoy- 
ment as  there  may  be,  and  preparation  for  that 
which  lies  beyond.  Fifty  five  years  of  your  seventy, 
then,  are  clean  gone—evanished — whistled  away 
into  thin  air — and  you  have  but  fifteen  in  which 
to  work.  Can  you  afibrd  to  throw  away  an  hour 
of  them  in  idleness,  or  in  any  thing  worse  even 
than  idleness  7 

Suppose  you  bestow  a  thought  or  two  upon  what 
you  have  to  do.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  do 
not  suppose  this  great,  busy,  bustling  world  of  ours 
a  place,  or  this  wondrous  life  of  ours  a  time,  in  which 
you  have  only  to  amuse  yourself.  I  dare  say  you 
will  admit  that  there  is  somewhere  a  place  which 
you  ought  to  fill — something  which  you  ought  to 
do  toward  completing  the  universal  movement.  ■  It 
may  be  to  govern  an  empire  or  it  may  be  to  ham- 
mer out  horae-shoe  nails ;  no  matter  what  it  is. 
I  suppose  you  were  not  brought  into  the  world  for 
nothing  ;  that  there  is  some  do-able  thing  which 
the  good  of  mankind  requires  to  be  done  and 
which  will  be  left  undone  unless  you  see  to  it.  Now 
it  may  seem  to  you  that  for  the  great  things  you 
have  no  fitness— such  as  governing  empires,  or 
making  constitutions  and  laws,  or  guiding  the  in- 
tellect of  nations,  or  even  commanding  armies 
and  fighting  tremendous  battles ;  and  you  may 


SWEET    ANNIE    FAY. 
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think,  as  to  the  little  things,  that  it  is  no  great  mat- 
ter whether  they  arc  done  or  not.  How  do  you 
know?  How  will  you  go  to  work  to  demonstrate 
that  the  mannfiicture  of  a  good,  trust- worthy  iron 
screw  is  not  or  may  not  be  as  important  to  the 
whole  human  race  as  the  writing  of  a  big  book  or 
the  gaining  of  an  imperial  crown  1  Napoleon 
was  slightly  wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi ;  how 
do  yon  know  that  if  the  musket  firom  which  the 
ball  was  discharged  had  been  a  better  one  the 
slight  wound  would  not  have  been  mortal  ?  Rich- 
ard Ark  Wright's  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny 
was  a  notable  thing  in  itself,  but  who  can  tell  how 
much  more  notable  in  its  consequences  ?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  that  it  had  not  been  invented,  and  had 
not  been  the  means  of  enriching  old  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  father  of  the  great  English  statesman.  Then 
the  great  English  statesman  would  perhaps  never 
have  entered  Parliament,  would  never  have  become 
Premier  and  the  com  laws  would  not  have  been 
repealed.  No  man  can  determine  the  conse- 
quences that  may  follow  the  doing  or  the  not  do- 
ing of  any  thing,  however  apparently  trivial. 
Suppose  Cromwell's  horse,  from  being  badly  shod, 
had  fallen  and  broken  his  rider's  neck,  say  a  year 
before  the  battle  of  Naseby ! 

Once  more  then  I  say,  my  Christian  friend  don't 
fret.  Pick  out  your  right  place  in  the  world  as  soon 
as  you  can,  and  whatever  work  belongs  to  it,  at  that 
work  away  with  a  steady  mind  and  a  cheerful 
heart.  Our  time  is  indeed  short,  but  the  way  to 
make  it  long  is  to  fill  it  full  of  things  done  which 
ought  to  be  done,  and  those  things  done  well.  The 
more  of  such  we  have  to  look  back  upon  the  more 
nearly  will  our  retrospect  of  the  vanished  years 
approximate  to  the  amplitude  in  which  they  lay 
before  us  when  our  gaze  at  them  was  in  the 
future.  J'  I- 


S.WffiffilP  AHHUIB  I?AT 


BY     MRS.     ANNA     SALTVS. 


Thk  pride  of  our  village  wm  »weet  Annie  Fay, 
Bo  winiome  and  winning,  to  gladsome  and  gay ; 
She  ruled  all  the  swaina  with  heauty'a  bright  sway, 
And  won  hearts  by  dozens  to  throw  them  away. 


Toung  Willie  was  misting !  one  momtng  in  June— 
The  month  of  all  others,  when  heartt  play  in  tune, 
When  hopeful  affection  the  soft  bosom  fills, 
And  mutual  confession  with  ecstasy  thrills. 


This  could  not  last  always ;  young  love  flitted  by, 
And  shone  in  the  glance  of  Willie's  dark  eye ; 
He  aimed  at  our  Annie,  and  barbed  was  the  dart, 
And  fatal  the  power  that  melted  her  heart 


He  could  not  be  found  ,  and  rumor  had  said, 

He  was  jilted  by  Annie,  for  rich  squire  Ned. 

And  where  was  our  Annie  1    The  fond  one  had  flown, 

From  church  with  her  Willie,  to  a  cot  of  their  own. 


IB(D(I])I£S   (D?   VMS   M(DH1'M. 


Tns  activity  of  publishers,  throogh  the  last  three  or  four 
months  of  the  year,  goes  far  beyond  the  power  of  a  single 
reader  or  the  capacity  of  a  monthly  iieriodical  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  When  almost  every  day  brings  forth  half  a  dozen 
new  books  the  most  omnivorous  of  devourers  abandons  in 
despair  all  hope  of  making  himself  familiar  with  the  **  cur- 
rent literature  *'  of  the  time.  And  now,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  we,  with  iifly  other  things  to  do  every  day,  can  accom- 
plish more  than  note  the  titles,  or,  at  tho  utmost,  glance 
through  the  tables  of  contents  1  For  the  present,  at  least, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  mere  catalogue  of 
tho  principal  issues. 

Harpkr  and  Brothers  have  brought  out  Myrtis — a 
pretty  volume  of  prose  miscellanies,  by  Mrs  SIgonrney ; 
Jay*s  Devotional  Exercises,  a  large  octavo  long  since  recog- 
nized as  a  standard  in  the  department  of  pious  readiag  and 
mediutiou;  Schiller's  History  of  the  Thirty  Years  War— 
a  very  good  translation  of  a  work  which,  both  for  interest 
of  subject  and  masterly  treatment,  stands  almost  without  an 
eq'ial  in  modem  tiroes ;  an  excellent  Treatise  on  Algebra, 
by  Professor  Haekley,  of  Columbia  Colloge— bringing  to- 
gether all  the  recent  advances  in  that  department  of  the 
exact  sciences  ;  Life  in  a  Whaleship,  being  a  narrative 
of  the  way  in  which  a  young  gentleman  of  education  had 
the  conceit  for  a  roving  life  upon  the  ocean  taken  out  of 
him  through  the  combined  influences  of  hardship,  hard 
work,  privations,  discomfort,  peril,  plenty  of  hard  knocks 
and  all  other  disagreeables  that  can  be  imagined  as  incident 
to  a  long  voyage  with  a  tyrant  of  a  captain  ;  a  new  edition 
of  Halleck's  Poems ;  and  the  complete  works  of  Dr.  John- 
son, with  an  essay  on  bis  life  and  genius.  This  house  has 
also  brought  out  several  additional  numbers  of  the  serials 
which  it  has  in  hand — Copeland's  Dictionary  of  Medicine i 
the  Pictorial  England,  Pictorial  Shakspeare,  &c.,  &c 

Applkton  &  Co.  have  published  superb  editions  of  Moore 
and  Suuthey — the  poetical  works— in  large  octavo,  with 
illustrations  on  steeU  Also  a  startling  essay  on  the  proper 
treatment  of  crime,  by  M.  B.  Sampson,  a  gentleman  hold- 
ing an  employment  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  leaves 
him  leisure  to  indulge  a  propensity  for  grappling  with  diffi- 
cult social  questions.  Our  acquaintance  with  him  dates 
back  two  or  three  years,  when  we  happened  to  fall  in  with  a 
large  pamphlet  which  he  had  written,  developing  a  plan  for 
the  safe,  peaceful  and  oompensatiug  abolition  of  lUvery; 
the  only  objection  to  which  was  that,  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency which  would  be  almost  morally  certain  to  happen, 
the  plan  would  be  hopeleasly  impracticable.  We  forget  the 
details  now,  but  we  remember  very  well  that,  being  struck 
by  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  pamphlet  and  the  force  of 
its  reasoning  in  some  particulars,  we  took  pains  to  study  out 
the  working  of  the  project,  and  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
disceruing  that  the  upshot  of  it  was  id)out  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  cooper  who  put  his  little  boy  in  the  barrel  to 
hold  the  liead  in  its  place  while  he  tightened  the  hoops. 
The  more  recent  work  of  Mr.  Sampson  appears  to  take  the 
broad  ground  that  all  crime  is  a  fruit  and  an  evidence  of 


deficient  or  disorganized  intellectual  development,  and  is  to 
be  treated  by  curative  rather  than  by  punitive  measures ; 
in  other  words,  it  deoiee  the  wisdoot  and  jottioe  of  holding 
criminals  responsible  to  society,  and  maintains  them  to  be 
more  proper  subjects  for  a  hospital.  The  work  is  "  edited,  *  * 
with  copious  notes,  additions  and  illostratioos,  by  Mrs. 
Farnham,  the  matron  of  the  state  prison  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
where,  it  is  said,  she  has  been  ezperimeoting  somewhat  on 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Sampson.  The  said  theory  may  answer, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  thousand  years  hence,  but  at  present 
we  apprehend  it  can  hardly  be  introduced  on  a  Jaige  scale 
with  any  particular  safety  or  advantage  to  society. 

WiLKY  &  PuTHAM  have  published  a  new  edition  of  Car- 
lyle*s  Sartor  Resartus— a  mine  of  profound  observation  and 
original  thought,  clothed  in  the  oddest  garment  of  lan- 
guage ;  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Diciung  und  Warkeii, 
by  Porke  Godwin,  tlie  same  being  a  sort  of  autobiography 
with  notices,  critical  and  biographical,  of  many  among 
the  great  German's  contemporaries.  Wo  hold  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Go«ihe  in  very  light  esteem  but  he  had 
an  intellect  of  wonderful  power  and  versatility.  W.  It  P. 
have  also  commenced  the  publication  of  the  new  serial  by 
Dickens,  entitled  Dorobey  &  Son,  which  is  greatly  lauded 
by  multitudes,  but  of  which  we  have  not  read  a  single 
page,  preferring  to  wait  until  the  story  is  finished ;  alko  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Southey  that  is,  Miss  Caroline  Bowles  that 
was,  a  collection  of  very  innocent  rhymings,  generally  of  a 
sombre  cast,  but  making  no  very  dangerous  researches  into 
the  deptJis  of  human  feeling  or  passion. 

Caret  &  Hart  have  brought  out  a  spirited  narrative  of 
the  war  in  Mexico  down  to  the  occupation  of  Matamoros , 
drawn  up  from  official  documents,  personal  obsenratioo 
and  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  bv  Mr  Thorfie.  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New -Or  loans  Tropic ;  with  a  number 
of  yrvty  fair  engravings  on  wood  Alk  >,  a  handsome  editi«>D 
of  Childe  Harold,  with  engravinp. 

Little  &  Brown,  of  Boston,  have  given  to  the  public 
a  spinted  and  well  written,  though  somewhat  too  uni- 
formly eulogistic,  memoir  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decitur, 
written  by  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  and  forming  vol- 
ume eleven  of  Sporks's  *'  Library  of  American  Bio- 
graphy." 

Gates  &  Stedmax,  of  this  city,  havo  bsoed  volume  one 
of  a  series  which  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  inas- 
much as  it  is  to  contain  the  biographies  of  all  theOovemors 
who  have  presided,  or  msiy  hereader  preside,  over  the  poli- 
tical destinies  of  the  various  polities  which  now  make  up 
the  great  North  American  republic.  The  first  volume  con- 
tains memoirs  of  some  eight  or  ten  among  those  grim  old 
Puritans  who  so  wisely  and  piously  administered  the  affdiis 
of  the  New-England  colonies,  such  as  Carver,  Endicott, 
Winthrop  and  Wioslow.  When  the  author  or  compiler. 
Mr.  Jacob  B.  Moore,  geU  down  to  the  post  revolutionary 
times,  and  approaches  the  present  day,'  he  will  see  his 
work  lying  interminably  before  him,  for,  thanks  to  poh- 
tical  uncertainty,  the  crop  of  Governors  is  abundant. 


The  folk>wing  artioles  have  been  accepted  :—  **  Reflections— Truth  vs.  Fiction— The  All-seeing  Eye— Lysa— The 
Lock  of  a  Loss— Little  Gracfr— Minnie  Morris— The  Tyrolese  Song— A  Rose  picked  by  ihe  way  side— The  Lost  Fk^iead— 
and  our  readers  may  look  for  much  etyoymont  in  their  perusal,  when  they  shaU  appear. 
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